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THE RESCUE 


Thomas J. Barnardo, 


N a cold 
dark 
night, 

towards the 
end of 1896, 
a woman 
tramp with 
her three 
children 


sought a 
night’s 


shelter at 
of our 
Open - all - 
night 
ing - houses 
in the Kast- 
Knd. Their 
condition 
simply 
morning I saw 


one 
Lodg- 
A SAD CASE. 


n in Di 
f Incurables. 


Barnardo's 


beg- 
gared description. Next 
the three girls, who had had a_ night's 
shelter, nourishing food, a warm 
bath, and been clothed 1 but 
decent garments. Their pestiferous cloth- 
ing had been burned, and their matted 
hair cut off close to the head. 

The eldest girl was a most intelligent- 
looking child of eleven. I endeavoured 
to draw from her of the facts of 
her story. The mother herself, a genuine 
specimen of the genus tramp, had already 
told her tale; but I thought it well to 
examine the children and to how 
far their story coincided with hers. The 
girl declared that she and her sisters 
and mother had simply tramped_ the 
country ever since she remembered. 
She did not know where she was _ born. 


615 


some 


had poor 


some 


sec 


OF THE WAIF. 
F.R.C.S.E. 


She confirmed her mother’s statement of 
the previous night that the family had 
never had a home—that they had, in 
fact, always been homeless tramps. Never 
had the children had a bath until they 
had entered our lodging-house ! 

The girl had never been to school, and 
she did not know her letters. I tried 
her with large type, but was un- 
acquainted with even a single letter of 
the alphabet. She had never been to 
any place of worship, and knew no- 
thing of the most elementary facts of 


she 





BROTHER AND SISTER. 
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religion. I had been told by the Matron whined out in unison the following dog- 
that at morning prayer, when all had _ gerel: 

been gathered by her in the little "g eh mg ge — 

¥ = : a . usty eys and no i10cKs, 

room W here she knelt and asked our Rags and bones, dry your eye, 
Father’s blessing upon her guests of I'll punch your head if I see you cry.” 


DR. T. J. BAR'NARDO. 


The Stepney ¢ mwa Studio.) 


these children had looked 
amazement at the others 
to dumfounded with 


the aight, 
round with 
and seemed 
astonishment. 

‘But surely.” I said to the child, 
**you sometimes say your prayers, don't 
you?” 


be 


The girl promptly nodded her head 
and replied 

“Yes, sir, we sez ’em.” 

Feeling a good deal of curiosity, I 
invited her confidence. 

“When you say your prayers,” I 


asked, *‘ what do you say?” 

As though at a regimental word of 
command, the other two children slipped 
up to their sister’s side: all three stood 
motionless for a moment with hands 
clasped in front, and turned up 
so that only the whites could be seen, 
and then in most lugubrious voices they 


eves 





This said, the children turned their 
eyes down again, unclasped their 
hands, and looked at me with per- 
fect seriousness, as though they had 
done a clever thing. It was, I 
learned, a regular performance. In 
the country public-houses which they 
frequented the mother would eall 
the three children up and bid them 
say their prayers.” After this 
parody of public worship—repeated 
doubtless amidst shrieks of laughter 
from those assembled at the bar—a 
collection was made, nominally for 
the ‘“‘benefit of the children,” but 
really for the benefit of the public- 
house till; for usually the proceeds 
were spent by the mother in drink. 

And these three children were but 


samples and types of hundreds of 
others, as yet unrescued, who had 
never known any of the comforts 
of home, or the restraining or en- 
lightening influences of moral or 
religious teaching. One can hardly 
think with equanimity of such as 
these who had been all their lives 
herding with the most abandoned, 


and exposed to nameless sufferings 
and degradations. 
But it must not be supposed that 


all the waifs rescued by our Homes 


are on the same low moral and _ in- 
tellectual plane as those just mentioned. 
Not unfrequently one meets upon the 
streets and in the vilest slums children 
of the poorest class, in whom the re- 
ligious sense has survived amid the 
general wreck, and which has divinely 
preserved them from yielding to evil 


incitements and fierce temptations. 
Between two and three o'clock in the 
early morning, not long since, | found on 
the steps at Whitechapel Church a boy 
fast asleep, curled up for warmth like 
a dog. After having aroused him, I sue- 
ceeded in bringing him to the shelter of 
our principal Home at Stepney. There I 


elicited the main facts of his story. 
His father and mother were dead, 
the mother having died in the work- 
house. The boy, however, had _ still 


a brother living, who was at that time 
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My Lire Work. 3 


frequenting a common lodging-house in’ of abounding squalor and degradation, 
Bethnal Green, well known to me as the to keep a child almost unspotted from 
resort of young criminals. Willie told the vileness of their world. 
me, With every appearance of honest To help such children has been the 
shame as he did so, that his brother work of my life, and, in the endeavour 
Joe was a_ pickpocket, and had often to deliver them effectually from the slums, 
been in the hands of the police. the several Institutions I have founded, 
“And you?” I inquired, and I sup- which are now gathered under one title, 
pose my eye conveyed the question | have been slowly developed. My own 
would ask. eyes were first opened to the necessities 
‘“No, sir, I never did,” replied the lad of these poor Waifs and Strays more 
emphatically. than thirty years ago. A homeless boy 
“But how is that? You must have of about ten years of age was, in what 
been often hungry, and I suppose Joe might be called an accidental manner, 
often tried to get you to go with him thrown upon my hands, when [ was 
and to do as he did?” a young medical student, attached to 
“Yes, sir, he did,” replied the boy; the London Hospital in Whitechapel at 
“but my mother, when Joe went bad, the East-End of the town. I have often 
nearly broke her heart over him, and _ told the story of the finding of this boy, 
she told me it was wicked to thieve, and how he, .cting as my guide, led me 
and made me promise her that I would to discover others as destitute and miser- 
never go bad. And I remember afore able as himself. After that first night’s 
she died, she prayed that I might be revelations I gradually entered upon a 
kept honest, and she said to me: ‘Bill, careful investigation of the problem of 
you mustn't never steal; better to starve London Waifdom, and thence began my 
than steal.’ And so, sir,” the poor lad life work. My first essay in “ slumming” 
added, “I’ve often been hungry, but I led to unexpected results. 
never thieved.” On the roof of an old building in East 
In this case, as in the cases of many London, aftr midnight, my little guide 








SOME INMATES OF ° BABIES’ CASTLE,” HAWKHURST. 


(Photo: Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


other poor boys and girls whom I have _ discovered to me what I never would have 
known, the influence of a mother’s love’ discovered for myself—one of the secret 
and prayerfulness served, in the midst refuges where homeless lads could find 
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a shelter unmolested by the police; and 
this is what I saw :— 


There, exposed upon the dome-shaped roof, with 
their heads upon the higher part and their feet 
almost in the gutter, but in a great variety of 
postures— some coiled up, as one may have seen dogs 
beture a fire; some huddled two or three together, 
others more apart—lay eleven boys out on the open 
roof. No covering of any kind was uponthem. The 
rags that most of them wore were mere apologies 


for clothes, apparently quite as bad as, if not even 


worse than, Jim's. One big fellow who lay there 
seemed to be about eightcen years old; but the 
ages of the remainder varied, I should eay, from 


nine to fourteen. Just then the mcon shone clearly 
out. It was a bitterly cold, dry night, and as the 
pale light of the moon fell upon the upturned faces 
of those poor boys, and as I, standing there, realised, 
for one awful moment, the terrivle fact that they 
were all a'solutely and destitute, and 
were, perhaps, but samples of numbers of others, it 
seemed as though the hand of God Himself had 
suddenly pulled aside the curtain which concealed 
from my view the untold miseries of forlorn child- 
life upon the streets of London. Add to this 
that a passionate sense of the unfairness of things 
flooded my heart and mind as I stood that night 
upon the roof-top. Why should these eleven have 


1omcless 


nothing, and I and countless others have all we 
needed? It all seemed so unfair, so wrong; the 
problem was so mixed. I was fairly dazed at the 


thought of it, and 
only found 
when I gave up 
trying to solve it, 
and thought I 
must do just the 
one duty that lay 
so manifestly at 
my door — save 
this one poor lad 
whatever might 
come of it. 


relief 


That 
night of 
covery 
mined 
sequent 
Often since. 
amid scenes of 
comfort, I have 
seen upturned 
before me the 
piteous faces of 


dread 
dis- 
deter- 
my sub- 
sareer. 


those eleven 
outeast boys. I 
beheld their 
awful misery 


and destitution, 
heard their 
mute appeal for 





devote my future life to their rescue and 
training. 

I knew no one then who could render 
me any help in the rescue and care of 
these boys. I was, comparatively speak- 
ing, friendless and unknown in London 
myself; but our Heavenly Father who 
feeds the hungry ravens heard the prayer 
of my heart, and gradually the way 
opened to accomplish the work I had set 
before me. I asked Him to permit me, 
if it were His holy will, to provide a 
shelter for the multitudes of Waif Chil- 
dren then to be found upon the streets, to 
give me the wisdom and the strength 
needed to seek them out during the hours 
of darkness, and to gather them safely 
into a fold where their physical wants 
would be supplied, and where also they 


would be taught concerning the better 
life beyond. How that prayer was heard 
is now an old and well-known story. 


From all over the kingdom—nay, from all 
over the world—thousands of kind hearts 
have been moved for nearly thirty-two 

years bygone 


to uphold my 
hands in the 
work. 

In the de- 
velopment of 
my Homes, 
however, many 


social problems 
confronted me, 
and many diffi- 
culties pressed 
for solution. 
Among these 
were the fol- 
lowing : 

First : 
on the one 
hand, to build 
up a system of 
child rescue 
and reclamation 
which would 
embrace all 
classes of Waif- 
dom, and would 
never allow a 
homeless child 
to fail in gain- 
ing the help it 
needed, and, at 


How, 





assistance, and 
afresh I regis- 
tered in my 
own heart the 
resolve. by 
God's help, to (Ph London Stereo 
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A CORNER OF THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP. 


the same time, 
how to prevent 
the benevolence 


Co, Ltd., 54, Cheapside 








root 
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PHYSICA!. EXERCISES ON FOUNDER'S DAY. 
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bestowed upon such Waifs and Strays 
from becoming an incitement to improvi- 
dence among parents of the baser sort, 
and so to create the very evils I was 
seeking to remove. : 

Second: How were children in the then 
state of the law to be rescued from 
criminal, drunkard, and degraded guar- 
dians, whom, unhappily, the law at that 
time invested with absolute authority, 
which enabled such relatives to hinder, 
if they chose to do so, the social salvation 
of their unfortunate offspring, and to 
frustrate all plans formed for their 
benefit. This difficulty is now happily 
lessened, owing to the more favourable 
attitude of the law. 

Third: Having once secured the chil- 
dren, how best to train them so that 
they would never in the future revert 
to the conditions from which they had 
been rescued; how also to prevent the 
operation of such beneficent agencies in 
the great cities from depopulating rural 
districts—in other words, how to keep 
the population still in the country, and so 
prevent the overcrowding of the towns: 
and last, but not least. how generally 
to lessen the gradually increasing con- 


gestion of the labour market. Concern- 
ing this third class of difficulties I may 
say briefly that boarding-out, on the 
one hand, and emigration, on the other, 


supply the shortest and most satis- 
factory solutions. Both methods, to 
be sure, require the most careful 
checks, and the most watchful over- 
sight. Boarding-out without constant 


supervision is fraught with perilous pos- 
sibilities: emigration. unless organised 
wisely and with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. and followed up by 
the continuous supervision of the 
young emigrants until they reach 
adult years, will simply court disaster, 
and ean only be reckoned as presump- 
tuous folly. 

But perhaps, more than anything else, 
one principle in relation to the general 
requirements of the work shone out 
clearly before me at a very early date. 
Institutionalism was, I felt. the great 
Children were to be 
brought up under homely and natural 
surroundings, instead of in artificial, 
institutional conditions. It was the 
influence of the mother and the family, 
the ties of home and the affectionate 


danger to avoid, 








relations of 
brother and 
sister, which, 
next to those 
of devout and 
personal reli- 
gion, were to 
subdue in my 
young Waifs 
inherited or 
acquired ten- 
dencies to 
evil, and to 
excite in 
them feelings 
of love and 
trust — first 
towards their 
earthly 
friends whom 
they could 
see, and then 
towards their 
unseen Heav- 
enly Father 
which were 
in future to 
be the re- 
straining in- 
fluences and 
the guiding principles of their lives. 
Was all this Utopian? Many thought 
so at the time when I unfolded my 
plans, and I had often for my pains 
only the scornful derision of the igno- 
rant or the opposition of the prejudiced. 
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But the greater part of the public then 
took little interest in such subjects at all, 
Twenty-two years ago I read a paper 
before the now extinct Social Science 
Congress, in which I set forth some 
of my ideals and some account of my 
efforts towards their attainment. [| 
remember that only eight persons were 
present in the section when my paper 
was read! But in re-reading now what 
I had then prepared I feel a sense of 
gratitude in noting that my conclu- 
sions are now the commonplaces of 


social reform. Time has awakened 
interest in the subject, and it has 
pressed home some of the doctrines 


that even I was only painfully think- 
ing my way into at the period of my 
paper. 

It may be worth while to excerpt from 
that paper the following brief quota- 
tions as indicating the conclusions which 
I had arrived at even then :—‘* The large 
Institution is fatal to good results with 
girls and boys of younger years.” “All 
preventive Homes aiming at the highest 
possible good should be small.” Then I 
went on to describe the character and 
influence of such a Home :— 


“A girl received into one of these Homes becomes 
at once a member of a family. There may be a dozen 
and a half other children of varying ages, from 
the tiny thing of eighteen months or two years to 
the steady, well-conducted girl of fifteen, who has 
already had many years of training. These adopted 
sisters become the objects of ever-deepening interest 
and affection as the years roll on. ‘The children in 
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WHAT HE MAY BECOME, 


Young Colonists making Roads on Dr. Barnardo's Manitoba Farm. 
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he family are not dressed in uniform, nor is their 
hair cropped close to their heads, and life itself 
drilled out of them by the monotonous repetition 
of purposeless tasks, but the ordinary arrangements 
of the household are the result of a plan made clear 
to each inmate as absolutely necessary to the com- 
fort and well-being of all. 

Skilled employment must be taught to boys and 
girls alike, at the earliest age consistent with 
ducational claims. Labour must, however, never 

drudgery, but a delight to the young workers; 
nd to ensure this, not only must the most effective 


Work. 7 


Interest has been effectually aroused. 
Other Societies and Institutions having 
similar aims have arisen on every hand, 
while the income by donations received 
by my own Homes has steadily risen from 
£214 15s. in the second year of their 
existence to £147,042 15s. 2d. in 1896, 
During 1896 alone, 14,591 Waif Children 


were dealt with by me, of whom 2,628 








A GROUP OF WAIFS RECEIVED FROM LIVERPOOL 
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eachers be secured, but the tastes and capacity of 
each child must be carefully studied, so that the 
industry chosen shall in each case be congenial, 
and not repugnant. 

‘Religion must occupy no secondary place in 
such a Home. Its principles must be taught and its 
precepts practised with that deep and loving en- 
which shall secure for it ever after a 
sacred place and a mighty influence in the hearts 
and lives of the children.’ 


thusiasm 


These quotations lie, as I have said, 
over twenty years behind me, and I 
have lived to see the adoption of 


the system and of the principles which 
they expounded. Our Homes have com- 
nended themselves unceasingly to the 
hearts and consciences of the Christian 
public. During the years that have fol- 
lowed then, I have been enabled 
to establish eighty-six separate Homes 
and twenty-four Mission Branches, all of 
which are still being maintained by the 
benevolence of the public. 


since 


y Causeway Studio.) 


were fresh admissions received in the 
twelve months; 7,186 were actually 
maintained, educated, and under train- 


ing in my Homes during that one year. 
Some conception of the extent of the 
organisation and of the amount of busi- 
ness done by it can be gathered from 
two simple figures. During the last 
year I received 169,214 letters and post 
parcels, while 170,639 were dispatched. 
The financial oversight of my whole 
work is guaranteed by a powerful Com- 
mittee of practical men, consisting of 
clergymen, ministers, lawyers, merchants, 
ete., which assembles regularly, and has 
before it a monthly audit of the ac- 
counts prepared by chartered accountants. 
The work has no endowment, and _ is 
wholly dependent, under God, upon the 
benevolent public. The present year has 
been one of great difficulty and financial 
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pressure; and it is feared that the 
accounts for 1897 must close with a 
serious deficiency and overdraft unless 
some generous friends are moved to 
special deeds of benevolence. The Trea- 
surer, William Fowler, Esq., 35, Cornhill, 
E.C., or the bankers, London and South 
Western (at any of its branches), and 
Prescott, Dimsdale and Co., 50, Cornhill, 
K.C., will gladly receive gifts of any 
amount in aid of the funds of the 
justitutions. 

I may be allowed, perhaps, before 
closing, to state a few facts and to sum 
up briefly those distinguishing features 
of the work committed to my care 
which I consider constitute its strong- 
est claims for sympathetic consideration 
and support, and at the same time to 
place on record some of the main 
results which, by the blessing of God, 
have been attained during more than 
thirty-one years of unceasing labour. 

These Institutions’ are, so far as I 
know, the only ones which constantly 
employ skilled agents to seek out amid 
the slums of the Metropolis and the 
principal towns of the kingdom those 
destitute Waifs and Strays which are 
the objects of my care. Twenty experi- 
enced agents—eleven in London and nine 


in the provineces—are continually pay- 
ing visits to common  lodging-houses, 
tramps’ kitchens, casual wards, the 


poorest city lanes and alleys, market- 
places, as well as special districts where 
the homeless congregate, in search of 
children of the Waif and Stray class, 
who would, perhaps, never otherwise 
be reached, and who are thus being 
brought, day and night, through these 
agencies into the fold. 

These Homes, almost from the very 
first, systematically and on a_ consider- 
able seale. emigrated trained children to 
the Colonies. Others are doing similar 
work on smaller lines, but the 
number emigrated annually (from 800 
to 1,000) by these Institutions would 
probably exceed those sent out by all 
other agencies if put together. 

These Homes admit absolutely freely, 
and without election. all candidates, 
whether boys or girls, and of what- 
ever age, who are. eligible—that_ is, 
who are homeless. No golden or silver 
key ever unlocks the doors of the 
Homes to a needy candidate, and there 
waiting list. They are open 


good 


is no 








night, all 


day and 
round, to the absolutely destitute. 
These Homes are, for the most part, 


freely, the year 


voluntary Industrial Institutions. Every 
child in them capable of acquiring a 
trade is trained under skilful teachers, 
seventeen different industries being prac- 
tised. 

Every approved system of domestic 
classification and condition is repro- 
duced, in accordance with the age, sex, 
requirements, physical condition and 
capacity of the child. For example, 
1,500 children are boarded out in small 
rural homes, under constant skilful over- 
sight, three or four lady doctors being 
engaged to pay surprise visits of exam- 
ination and inquiry at the foster-parents’ 
homes. About one thousand are in cot- 
tage homes (each house containing from 
fifteen to twenty-four children gathered 
round a “*mother”). The system also in- 
cludes in its scope certified industrial 
Homes for older lads, where various skilled 
handicrafts are taught, Homes for the 
incurable, hospitals for the sick, seaside 
Homes for the convalescent, ete. ete. 

These Institutions may be said _ to 
co-operate more largely than any others 
in the kingdom with the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. For example, from that 
Society’s last report it appears that 120 
children were admitted freely by these 
Homes on the application of the So- 
ciety, as compared with 99, the number 
admitted freely by all other homes and 
institutions in the kingdom put together. 

These Institutions have also the 
largest number of certified Homes under 
the Local Government Board of any 
society in England, and so are able to 
co-operate actively with Boards of Guar- 
dians in particular cases. 

These Institutions have very particu- 
lar claims to be regarded as NATIONAL, 
for candidates are admitted from all 
over the kingdom—England,  [reland, 
Scotland, Wales, and the Channel 
Islands—and from every religious de- 
nomination, and wholly irrespective of 
physical disabilities. Thus the lame, the 
halt, the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and even those given over to death, are 
admitted freely if only they are really 
destitute. These Institutions are also 
national in another very’ important 
sense—viz. as regards’ the religious 
instruction given in them. The nation 
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is made up, not of one denomination, 
but of many, and of these the Protest- 


ants, who form the bulk, are divided 
into Churchmen and Nonconformists. 
These National Homes are _ therefore, 


like the nation itself, inter-denominational 
in character. Churchmen’s children are, 
as a rule, brought up as Churchmen, 
while the children of Free Churchmen 
remain Nonconformists. But irrespective 
of all ecclesiastical differences, the great 
aim is to bring each and every child 
in faith and love to the feet of our 
Saviour Christ. 

During their thirty-one years of exist- 
ence, these Institutions have rescued from 
the slums and from the perils of destitu- 
tion 32,402 Waif Children, who have been 
trained, educated, and placed out in life, or 
are now in the Homes, still under training. 

Nowhere else, and never before in the 
history of the Church or of the world, 
has the sun shone on so large a family of 
Waif Children as is always gathered under 
the fostering care of these Institutions. 





JOLLY YOUNG CARPENTERS. 
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At present very nearly 5,000 are actually 
in residence, and every twenty - four 
hours nine souls are added to my great 
family. These are for the most part 
genuine Waifs and Strays, not merely 
the children of the poorest artisan and 
labouring class. Generally speaking, they 
are absolutely homeless: not children for 
whom some kind soul promises to pay 
£15 or £20 to open an otherwise closed 
door; but those who had nothing to give 
or to pay, whose friends—if they had 
any—were as poor as themselves, and for 
whom no one could be found in all the 
world to proffer a donation or a promise 
of a donation which would be the neces- 
sary “‘Open, Sesame,” in many quarters. 


During the thirty-one years which 
have elapsed since the foundation of 
these Homes, in no single instance has 


any really destitute or homeless boy or girl 
applied in vain for admission or relief. 

Within the past twenty-five years 9,400 
trained boys and girls, the flower of my 
flock, have been placed out in situations 
in the Colonies, and have been con- 
tinuously looked after and super- 
vised ever since by a company of 
devoted and experienced men and 
women. Results recently tabu- 
lated in reports to and from the 
Government of Canada show that 
the failures among these emi- 
grants are than 2 per cent. 
(actually only 1°84 per cent.) of 
the whole. 

I would merely add to this al- 
ready too lengthy résumé that, in 
spite of what has already been 
accomplished, very much yet re- 
mains to be done. The popula- 
tion is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, the congestion in the 
great centres is becoming denser 
every day. Little children per- 
ishing in the slums of our great 
cities are still in direst need. 
There is no work so hopeful or 
so productive of splendid and 
almost immediate results as the 
rescue of the young. Never can 
the wise citizen place his wealth 
out to better interest and with a 
more certain hope of profitable 
return than when it is invested 
in the establishment and main- 
tenance of Institutions for the 
reclamation of Waif Children 
from the slums. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN UPWARD STRUGGLE. 


By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘Pemberton’s Piece,’’ ‘‘ All Through Prejudice,” Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
EDITH TO THE RESCUE, 
———— |T was not often that the 
‘ quiet little country 
town of Crossford en- 
joyed anything in the 
shape of excitement, 
and therefore the an- 
nouncement, one No- 
vember day, that 
Professor Parsons, the 
famous lecturer, would 
exhibit his dissol sing 
views illustrating a 
trip round the world, 
dozens of eager applicants to the 
music-shop which sold the tickets. ‘* For one 
night only ” was the intimation on the bills. 
One afternoon, three days before the lecture, 
a poorly dressed lad of fifteen, who was em- 
ployed as errand boy and general factotum 
by a wealthy timber-merchant at Crossford, 





brought 


paused to read the enticing poster setting 
forth the attractions of the show. The Castle 
of Chillon, Naples with Vesuvius in eruption, 
the Pyramids by moonlight, Benares at sunrise, 
the wonders of the Yosemite Valley, winter 
scenes in Canada, eternal summer in the West 
Indies—how Jack Radcliffe longed to be one 
of the audience! But the lowest price 
was a shilling, and he had not a penny of his 
own. His earnings were handed 
over to his mother, to keep him in boots and 
clothes ; for the Radcliffes were very poor. 
Yet, despite his shabbiness, any observant 
stranger would have looked twice at him ; 
for the deep-set, thoughtful eyes, the straight, 
aristocratic 


modest 


nose, and resolute chin, told of 
beyond the latent in 
Mr. Jennings’s errand boy. 

Presently he turned with a sigh to go back 


possibilities average 


to the counting-house, where he had to copy 
letters and make himself generally useful, 
besides running errands. His position was 
not a pleasant one, for the four clerks, super- 
half-educated young dandies, were 
very indignant that a common errand boy 
should be allowed a hard stool in the same 
apartment as their noble selves. Every kind 
of petty indignity was inflicted upon him, 
not to speak of personal correction with the 


cilious, 


office ruler when his superiors were in an 
extra bad humour. 

He had hardly seated himself when Mr. 
Jennings —a good-natured, elderly gentle- 
man with grey hair, appeared from his 
private office. He laid an envelope on the 
table. 

‘I’m told the lecture on Thursday will be 
first rate, and I think it might do you young 
fellows good to hear a little about foreign 
countries. So here are five tickets; and I 
hope you'll all enjoy it very much.” 

He nodded kindly all round, and then went 
out into the street by his private door. 

Jack started up, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes; but the others at once began 
to grumble loudly. 

** Beastly rot, I call lectures!” cried one. 

“T’d much rather have a good game at 
billiards,” remarked a second. 

“I'd promised to go to supper at the Jack- 
sons’ on Thursday,” said a third. 

* And I can’t go, for Lucy mustn’t be left 
behind,” added the fourth, who had recently 
become engaged to a girl rather above him 
socially, and was very elated thereat. ‘1 
wish the governor had kept his precious 
tickets himself; J don’t want to hear such 
dry old stuff!” 

‘‘Dry!” exclaimed Jack, unable to restrain 
himself longer. ‘* Why, it will be delightful! 
Fancy, the Pyramids by moonlight, and——” 

“Who spoke to you?” angrily demanded 
Purvis, his especial enemy. ‘Go back to 
your place, and don’t presume to address 
gentlemen unless they speak to you. I'll tell 
vou what, Briggs,” he added, turning to Lucy’s 


fiancé, “there are five tickets, so you take 


two, for yourself and your young lady. The 
rest of us must go, because the governor’s 
sure to find out if we don’t.” 

Jack listened to this speech in mingled 
distress and indignation. Flushing to the 
forehead, he said timidly: ‘But there are 
only five tickets, and—and I’m sure Mr 
Jennings meant me to go.” 

*You may sit at the back. Quite good 
enough for you.” 

‘But I can't afford to buy a ticket, and I 
want to go so much——” 
“You shut up, and 

growled Lucy’s adorer. 


don’t be cheeky!” 
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“T’m sure Mr. Jennings wouldn't like it if 
he knew,” persisted Jack, rendered desperate 
as he thought of the delightful evening he 


losing. Choosing to in- 
a threat to “peach” to 


was in danger of 
terpret his words as 


their principal, the four young men imine- 
diately set upon him, determined to reduce 
him to silence by main force. Jack defended 
himself as well as he could from the blows 
which they rained upon him as he stood 
with his back to the wall; but four to one 


is heavy odds, even when the four are only 
common bullies. It is impossible to say 
how the affair might have ended, had not 
the sudden apparition of a pretty girl about 
fifteen, in the doorway leading to the private 
office, recalled the clerks to a 
propriety. Edith Jennings, their employer's 
youngest and favourite child, was a personage 
in their 


sense of 


eves. 


Paused to read the enticing poster.—j. 11 





*What’s the matter?” she demanded hotly, 
“Why are you all attacking this poor hoy 
Four to one isn’t fair—I hope they 
haven't hurt you,” she added, turning to Jack, 
with compassion. 


at once? 


The clerks shunk back to their desks. only 
Purvis being sufticiently bold to say: “He 
Was impertinent to us, Miss Edith.” 


“What did he say?” 


A dead silence. 

“How was he impertinent?” persisted 
Edith, who had a_ will of her own. “If 
you don’t tell me, I'll inform papa that I 
caine in and found you all beating him at 
once, and then he'll take measures to find 
out the truth.” 

With her cheeks flushed by generous in- 


she seemed like a_ veritable 

angel from the skies to poor Jack, who had 

hitherto only seen his employer's daughter 
afar off at church on Sundays, or 
driving about Crossford in her father’s 
luxurious carriage. 


dignation, 


The clerks looked at one another, 
nonplussed. It would be awkward, 
certainly, if Mr. Jennings took the 
matter up, and Jack chose to reveal 


the long course of insult and bad 
treatment to which he had been sub- 
jected by his seniors. They might 
all lose their situations—which it was 
not worth while to do for the sake 
of a paltry ticket. 

‘It was only a—a_ joke, Miss 
Edith,” stammered Purvis. ‘A prac- 
tical joke. Your father has most 


kindly given us some tickets for the 
entertainment on Thursday, and just 
for fun we that that 
there wouldn't be spare for 
Radcliffe, and and 


pretended 
one to 











* But why were you beating him?” 


returned Edith, who had her own 
reasons — for inistrusting Purvis. 
“Surely that was not a joke too! 
* I’m sure papa would be very angry 
if he knew there had been such a 
dispute about the tickets. Where 

are they ?” 
Briggs officiously held out the en- 


velope, and, counting them over, she 


handed one to Jack. 


‘IT hope you'll enjoy the lecture 
very much,” she said, with a kind 
smnile. *T’m sure papa intended you 
to go. | wonder where he is. He 
told me to call for him here at four.” 

As if in answer to her question, 


he was just then heard to enter from 


the street, whereupon his daughter 
flew to meet him. The remembrance 
of her bright face fortified Jack to 
endure the sulky manner in which 
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he was treated by the 
rest, until at six o'clock 
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he was free to return 
to his home in one of 
those dreary rows of 
small houses which 


seem built expressly to 


stifle human individu- 
ality. 

In the dull little back 
sitting - room, — lighted 
by one unshaded = gas- 
burner, his mother, a 
hard -featured woman 
of forty. was working 
1 sewing-machine with 
desperate energy : whilst 
by the _ fire sat his 
father, who had_ the 
Sale iristocratic type 
of face is Jack, but 
with a weak chin. 

Some men mav be 
compared to ships 
which never reach a 
port. Arthur Radcliffe 
was the last scion of 
il once distinguished 
familv., had received a 
University education, 
and was possessed of 
excellent abilities. But 
he was idle and = im- 
provident, and made a 


most disastrous mistake 
in marrying a woman 
far beneath him in 
education. 
justice, Mrs. 
toiled early 
and late to keep the 
home together but 
they had gone steadily 
he made a scanty living as a drawing-master, 
when anybody would employ him. Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe a shop in the town, doing 
plain sewing, and their two best rooms were 
let to a clerk. 
Clearing table, Mrs. 
spread very 
afterwards 
the work 


free to 


station and 
To do hei 


Radclitfe 


downwards, and now 


worked for 
bank 
the Radclitte 
out a not appetising tea, 
despatched Jack to take 

had finished. He was 
himself, and announced 
the Institute. 

scornful sniff. ‘I 
stupid 
aren't 


be trouble!” 


noisily 
and 
home 
then 
that 


she 
anilise 
he was 
She 
What you see in 
And if Mr. Bruce's 
the morning, there ‘ll 
Crossford boasted no free library, and the 
Institute, founded by a wealthy townsman, 
desirous for the enlightenment of his fellows, 
was dreary enough to all but an enthusiastic 
boy 


yong to 
think 
fossils ! 


for 


can't 
old 


cleaned 


ave a 
those 


boots 


eager to acquire knowledge. 











Her bright face fortified Jack. 


The two large, bare rooms, sparsely filled 


with badly arranged cases of fossils, curi- 
osities, coins, and shells, constituted Jack’s 
only glimpse of a world more picturesque 
than his sordid daily life, and formed a 


refuge from the dull back-parlour in Victoria 
Terrace. The great attraction was a_ table 
with a few weekly papers and reviews of 
the scientific order, which were eagerly read 
by the bright boy yearning for the education 
which never likely to be his. Jack 
had never been to his father had 
taught him in a somewhat desultory fashion 
at home, for he permit his only 
son to be exposed to rough companion- 
ship of a Board-school. 

Crossford people in general carefully avoid- 


seemed 
schoo! : 


not 
the 


could 


ed the Institute; so Jack had it all to him- 
self until he went home to supper at nine 
o'clock. He cleaned Mr. Bruce’s boots, and 


then, whilst his mother was still banging away 
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in the servantless kitchen, he snatched a 
moment to confer with his father. 

**There’s a course of University Extension 
lectures advertised—the first we’ve had 
in Crossford—on the poets of England since 
the time of Pope. I should like to 
much !” 

**What is the subscription?” 

Jack mentioned the sum, which was modest 
enough for the evening classes, but Mr. Rad- 
cliffe shook his head. 

‘*T wish I could send you, my boy, but 
my teaching has fallen off sadly lately, and 
with winter coming on——” 

**But couldn’t I save it out of something 
father? There are so few opportunities 
of learning anything here, and I don’t want 
to grow up an ignoramus!” 

Mr. Radcliffe looked at the bright, eager 
young face, so like his own in the days when 
he was happy and hopeful; and then picked 
up a shabby old tin box which stood in a 
corner. He lifted out a few old deeds, value- 
less except as mementoes of estates long since 
passed away; an ancient rat-tailed table- 
spoon, bearing the Radcliffe crest; and, 
wrapped in tissue-paper, a fine spade guinea, 
which Jack examined curiously. 

**What a jolly coin! There’s one like it in 
a case at the Institute. A guinea, isn’t it?” 


ever 


go so 


else, 


His father gave it to him with a stifled 
sigh. ‘*My grandfather had a bagful of 
them, but this is the very last, and I was 


keeping it for your next birthday. It ought 
to be worth about thirty shillings. Take it 
to Thompson, the jeweller, to-morrow, and if 
he will buy it, you can subscribe to the lec- 
tures and give me the rest to take care of.” 
The boy’s delight would have been cheering 
to witness had it not also been so pathetic. 


His father closed the box in silence. It cut 
him to the heart to think he could do so 
little for his only son—the last of the Rad- 


cliffes. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW THE GUINEA WAS SOLD. 


ACK was all impatience next day until 
he was free to take his spade guinea 


to the jeweller’s, during his dinner 
hour. Mr. Thompson himself was 
polishing some silver candlesticks at the 
counter when Jack entered the shop; and, 


with an expressive glance at the boy’s shabby 
clothes, he asked him how he became possessed 
of the coin. 

**My father gave it to me.” 

** And your father is * 

**Mr. Radcliffe, 4, Victoria Terrace.” 

**Well, I can’t buy it outright, for there’s 
very little sale for such things here; but if 
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you like to leave it with me, I’ll try if I can 
find you a customer.” 

Jack’s face fell. The 
take place very soon, 
money so much! 

*Can’t you give me anything for it? 
shall fix your own price,” he entreated. 

**No; I can’t do business in that way. 
can either leave it here for to sell 
you, or try elsewhere—as you please.” 

There was no other good jeweller at Cross- 
ford; so Jack had to leave the guinea, and 
went sadly out of the shop, feeling what a 
hard world this is for the poor and friendless, 
There was an inconvenient blur in his 
which caused him to collide rather heavily 
with a dapper young lady in a pince-nez, who 
Was accompanied by a younger girl with her 
hair down her back. The elder was carrying 
a book which the shock jerked from her 
hold, so that it fell open on the muddy pave- 
ment. 

In consternation, Jack recognised the two 
Jennings. ‘Can’t you look where 
you’re going ?” the elder one, crossly. 
**My beautiful Tennyson is simply spoilt by 
your clumsiness! Really, it’s too bad.” 

“I’m sure he didn’t do it on _ purpose, 
Bee,” gently interposed Edith, Jack’s coura- 
geous champion of the previous day, eyeing 
the blushing lad with kindly interest. 

*“No, indeed; and I’m very sorry,” he 
faltered, contritely. To damage a book was 
absolute sacrilege in his eyes; and picking up 
the injured volume, he tenderly wiped it dry 
with his handkerchief, which was _ luckily 
quite clean. 

*Do tell me what it cost, and I’ll buy you 
another,” he said; the Radcliffe pride for the 
moment causing him to forget his poverty. 

Miss Jennings laughed derisively. ‘* Where 
would you get the money? This edition costs 
fifteen shillings, and another would never be 
the same on account of its associations.” 

*But it was very good of you to think of 
buying another,” Edith hastened to add. 
“Though papa would not like my sister to 
accept it—would he, Bee?” 

‘Certainly not!” loftily answered the 
senior. ‘We could not think of it! But all 
you boys are alike—so clumsy and awkward! 
Come, Edith!” and she turned away without 
crestfallen Jack 


lecture was to 
wanted the 


first 
and he 
You 


You 


me for 


eyes 


Misses 
said 


> 


deigning another glance at 
though her sister lingered to say: 


“I’m sure you didn’t do it on purpose; 
and Bee has such heaps of books that it 
really doesn’t matter much!” 

“It’s very kind of you to say so, Miss 


Edith,” returned the boy, with a lump in his 
throat. 


‘**How do you know my name? Of course, 


I remember now—you are in papa’s office. 
Well, I hope you’ll enjoy the lecture very 
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much.” And with a bright nod, she hastened 
after her sister, only to receive a severe re- 
buke for stopping to chatter with street-boys. 
“He isn’t a street-boy, Bee. He’s in the 
office at the timber-yard.” 
Miss Jennings gave an impatient toss. She 















to baffle his intense yearning for knowledge. 
During the afternoon Purvis, who had been 
despatched to cash a cheque, returned with 
the startling information that there had been 
a robbery at the Institute. A case of coins 
had been broken open and the most valu- 
able ones carried off. 
There was no clue to 
the thieves, for the 
loss had only been 
discovered when the 
caretaker entered the 
rooms that morning. 
Jack listened eagerly, 
though in silence, not 





‘*1 am telling you the truth,” said Jack, proudly.—p. 16 


hated any mention of the timber-yard, think- 
ing it infra dig. for the parent of a distin- 
guished Girton student and B.A. of London ; 
urgent that her father—who was 
should relinquish business and 


and was 
very wealthy 
live as a private gentleman. 

And if he is father’s 
nothing to you!” she retorted 
widower, and Bee was 


errand-boy it’ is 
crushingly. 
Mr. Jennings was a 
the arbitress of propriety to the household, 
considering herself quite infallible. 

Altogether, that was rather an unfortunate 
day for Jack: and he went back to his work 
limitations of his 
which combined 


sadly depressed by the 


position, and the obstacles 


venturing to speak in the presence of his 
‘‘superiors”; and at closing time returned 
home by way of the Institute. The closed 
a notice that, in consequence of a 
robbery person, the 
public would be excluded until further notice. 
So now he had nowhere to spend his evenings 
save the little, dull back-parlour. Those who 
can choose between several handsome sitting- 
rooms, with books, and games, can 
hardly imagine what this deprivation meant 
to the boy. 

At dinner-time 
Jack that 
quiring for 


door bore 


by some evil-disposed 


music, 


mother told 
there in- 
something 


next day his 
people had been 
him. * They 


some 


said 
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about a guinea; but I was too busy to take 
much They left word that 
to go round to Mr. Thompson, the jeweller, 
when you leave the timber-yard to-night. 
What’s all this about, Jack ?” 

Seeing no resource, he told her the whole 
story, to which she listened with utter scorn. 
‘University Extension Lectures, indeed! A 
precious lot of use they are 


notice. you were 


to poor people 


like us!” 

Hoping that Mr. Thompson had found a 
customer for his guinea, Jack hastened 
to him that evening. \ policeman, who 
was lounging near, eyed him scrutini- 
singly as he entered the shop, where an 
assistant motioned him into a well-furnished 


room at the back. Here he felt’ suddenly 
very strange and shy when he found himself 
confronting not only Mr. Thompson, but Mr. 
Phillipson, the principal solicitor of Crossford, 
and his own euiployer, Mr. Jennings. 


“Come and stand here,” said the lawyer, 
a grim-looking personage with iron-grey hair, 
motioning him away from the door, ‘Is 


this the lad, Mr. Thompson i 

* Ves, and he gave a correct address.” 

“Mr. Jennings and | are two of 
the trustees of the Institute,” condescendingly 
explained Mr. Phillipson. ‘A robbery of 
coins has just occurred there, which it is our 
duty to investigate. We hear that you have 
been a very frequent visitor to the Institute, 
John Radcliffe. You there the night 
before the robbery was discovered, and it is 
nothing 
offered a 
Now 
a spade guinea was one of the coins stolen.” 

*Oh, sir! Surely you don’t 
thief?” cried Jack, 

‘How do account for the 
of the guinea?” 

**My father gave it to me.” Then, noticing 
their glances at his shabby clothes, he added 
proudly: “It had been in his family for a long 
time. The Radcliffes were not always poor.” 


here as 


were 
a curious coincidence— I hope it is 
more!—that next morning 
spade guinea for sale to Mr. Thompson. 


you 


believe I’m a 
passionately. 


vou POssesslon 


**Now, are you telling us the truth?” re- 
joined Mr. Phillipson, severely. ‘* We don’t 
wish to be hard on you: but at the same 
time, if you do know anything about the 


robbery, you had better confess it. We know 
for a fact that you were the only visitor to 
the Institute for 
were stolen.” 

*T am telling you the truth; 
not doubt my word,” said Jack, proudly. 

**Mr. Thompson says that you seemed very 
anxious to sell the guinea,” put in Mr. Jen- 


some days before the coins 


you need 


nings. ‘“* What did you want so much money 
for?” 
“To go to the University Extension 


Lectures. 
The gentlemen exchanged surprised glances. 


IVER, 


“Such zeal in the pursuit of knowledge js 
very laudable,” drily remarked the lawyer, 
* But for our own satisfaction, we think jt 
best to your father and hear his 
version of the affair.” 

When he Mr. Radclitffe’s 
was so clear that even Mr. Phillipson found 
him. Poor the 


send for 


came, testimony 
it useless to cross-examine 
family might be, but they known 
hard-working, and nobody in Crossford could 
them. Mr. 


were to be 


say anything against Jennings 


also, to Jack’s great delight. put in a kind 
word for his errand-boy. “In my private 
capacity as this lad’s employer for some 


months, Mr. Phillipson, | must say he has 
been uniformly honest and diligent, and, per- 
sonally, | think it extremely improbable that 
he could have been mixed up in this robbery, 
father’s testimony were not 
absolutely conclusive.” 

He clapped Jack on the back quite pater- 
nally as he and the having 
hitherto only viewed his wealthy employer 
from a humble distance, was proportionately 


even if his 


spoke, boy, 


vratified. 

* We're sorry to have wronged you by even 
a momentary suspicion, and we must apolo- 
gise,” continued the good-natured old man. 
*As to your guinea, I'll buy it myself, if 
Mr. Thompson will tell me the value.” 

“Oh! but IT don’t want anybody to buy it 
as a charity!” answered Jack, with flaming 
cheeks. 

**Nonsense, boy, don’t be foolish! I bought 
my youngest daughter a watch and chain at 
Christinas, and ever since she’s been pestering 
ine for a spade guinea to wear as a pendant.” 

“This is a fine specimen, in excellent preser- 
vation,” observed Mr. Thompson, as he packed 
it in a box, 

The policeman nowhere visible when 
Jack emerged with his father, thirty shillings 
The two gentle- 


Was 


stowed into his vest-pocket. 
men stood at the door, looking after him. 


*A very strange lad that!” observed the 
lawyer, disparagingly. He was not quite 


certain that Jack had not stolen the guinea 
after all, for he was a man who always thought 
the worst of everybody — from strictly con- 
scientious motives. 

* The of boy to either make a spoon 


or spoil a horn, as the Seotch say!” emphati- 


sort 


cally pronounced Mr. Jennings. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GHOUL IN THE CHURCHYARD, 


“ DITH JENNINGS, who possessed not a 
y little of her father’s kindly disposition, 
was greatly delighted when he pro- 
duced the spade guinea that evening 
and told her its history. 
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“Jack Radcliffe a thief, papa! Oh, I’m 
sure his face is far too honest for that!” 

“How absurd you are about that boy, 
Edith!” rebuked Beatrix. ‘“ You do nothing 
but talk about him.” 

‘Because I think he’s just wonderful, Bee. 
Fancy an 
to the University Extension Lectures !” 

‘I don’t believe in youthful prodigies my- 
self. They generally grow up dunces.” 

‘But he really is a very good lad, Bee,” put 
in her father. 

Miss Jennings adjusted her pince-nez. ‘ All 
I know is, he spoilt my beautiful Tennyson 


errand-boy being so anxious to go 


by his clumsiness.” 

“Well, he offered to buy you another!” 
cried Edith. 

**Only because he knew I should never think 
of accepting it. How simple you are, child!” 

Jack’s champion was carefully packing up 
the guinea in cotton-wool again, her bright 
face a little clouded. 

* You must have a hole drilled in it, Edie, 
and then you can wear it,” advised her father. 

‘I think —if you don’t mind-—I’d rather 
keep it as it is for the present.” 

“Well, do as you like —it’s yours now,” 
assented Mr. Jennings. And it was many a 
long day before anybody but Edith saw that 
guinea again. 

On the night of Professor Parsons’s enter- 
tainment, Jack, from his place in the second 
seats, could see Edith’s pretty hair shining in 
front of him, where she sat with her father. 
Beatrix absolutely refused to go; she despised 
a diorama as far beneath her notice. But 
Jack was breathless with delight, as more 
and more of the glory of the world was 
revealed to him. Oh, what would he not 
give to travel!—to stand beneath the Arch 
of Titus, to watch dawn rise over the Pyra- 
mids! Purvis, and the other clerks beside 
him, sneered at his rapt face, and muttered 
that all this was “beastly slow.” To Jack it 
was like Paradise. 

Standing at the entrance afterwards, he 
watched dainty Edith tripping to her carriage. 
She looked very sweet in her simple white 
dress and sash, her little satin shoes scarcely 
touching the pavement as she went. Jack 
stood until the lamps of the brougham vanished 
in the distance, hoping she had enjoyed the 
evening as much as he had. 

She had, indeed, been greatly entertained ; 
and chatted away eagerly to Beatrix at break- 
fast next morning, in the luxurious dining- 
room at Sutherland Lodge, as her father’s 
beautiful house was called. It stood about 
a mile out of the town, in well-kept grounds. 

Beatrix listened with divided attention. 
She was feeling distinctly bored that morn- 
ing. But afterwards, when Edith had gone to 
her daily governess, Mr. Jennings said a few 
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words which instantly aroused her interest. 
He was thinking of selling the timber-yard. 
He knew a firm who were anxious to buy it 
and turn it into a company; and having no 
son to succeed him, he might as well retire 
now and take his ease, 

* Oh, how | wish you would, father!” cried 
the B.A., quite moved out of her usual calm. 
* You could spend more time at home then, 
and we should begin to take a place in the 
county, as we ought. I shall be very glad 
to have done with the timber-vard.” 

Even Girton girls have some weak points, 
it would seem. 

* Well, you must promise not to say any- 
thing about it until it’s all settled,” enjoined 
Mr. Jennings, who was a cautious man. And 
she consented readily. 

A great event in Jack’s usually dull life was 
the commencement of the University Exten- 
sion Lectures, which opened new vistas to 
the imaginative boy. The lecturer knew his 
business, and the hard bench in the Town 
Hall became a seat in fairyland. Whilst 
seated there, Jack was no longer an errand- 
boy at six shillings a week; he was the heir 
of all the ages, his eyes dazzled by— 

“ The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream.” 


And it may safely be affirmed that those 
who have once beheld, even from afar, that 
matchless gleam, have obtained something 
which will outlast all the treasures in the 
world. 

The Institute was soon re-opened, the rob- 
bery having been traced to a ne’er~lo-weel 
locksmith’s apprentice, who had made a false 
key for himself. In January the lectures 
terminated with the usual written examina- 
tion for such students as chose to compete. 
Jack was one, and sent in his modest effort, 
only hoping that the examiner would not 
think it very silly. 

To his intense surprise, not only did he 
escape ridicule but his paper was pronounced, 
at the public meeting which concluded the 
course, to be the best sent in. This was not 
a little irritating to the cultured, fashionable 
ladies who had attended the afternoon lec- 
tures as an amusement, calculating upon 
great applause for their brilliant papers after- 
wards. Amongst these was Beatrix Jennings, 
whose somewhat careless composition had only 
gained her a pass; while an errand-boy of 
fifteen had been placed above her! 

Jack found himself the object of plenty of 
sneers; for the clerks decorated his office 
desk with big placards— 


*“JoHN RADCLIFFE, Esq., PoET LAUREATE. 
N.B.—ALL ORDERS FOR POETRY EXECUTED 
AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE.” 
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Jack had to endure many reproaches. 


They need not have grudged him his hour 
of triumph; it was brief enough. Through 
going out one bitter night his father caught 
a chill. His wife called it ‘‘only a cold,” 
which a little resolution would shake off; 
but it gradually developed into pneumonia. 
Early one bleak morning he died, his hand 
clasped in Jack’s, and a prayer for his son’s 
welfare his last intelligible utterance. 

To the world at large the death of one poor, 
unsuccessful man might not seem much loss ; 
but it was a terrible deprivation to Jack. 
What education he had he owed to his 
father; and he had nobody now to help him 
with Latin, Greek, and mathematics, or care 
whether the name of Radcliffe ever regained 
its lustre or not. The expenses entailed by 
this bereavement were very heavy; and, al- 
though the sewing-machine clicked until far 
into the night, Mrs. Radcliffe could hardly 
pay her way. To add to their troubles, 
Mr. Jennings called Jack into his office one 





THE Quiver. 


afternoon to inform him, kindly 
enough, that the business Was 
about to be turned into a com- 
pany, and after a fortnight his 
services would be dispensed 
with. The new firm would em- 
ploy a fresh staff, and a protégé 
of theirs would serve as errand- 
boy. 

Employment in that small 
town was difficult to obtain; 
and Jack had to endure many 
reproaches from his mother, 
who declared she could not 
have a great idle boy hanging 
about all day. 

At the expiration of the forte 
night he asked at every place 
he could think of whether they 
wanted a boy. Sone said he 
was too big, others that he was 
too little; some required a pre- 
mium, others wanted him to 
become an apprentice for a 
term of years without payment. 
He wore out his boots, and that 
was all. 

One afternoon he was return- 
ing home through a_ disused 
churchyard on the outskirts of 
the town, when a flying figure 
came down the path towards 
him, and a girl seized him by 
the arm, crying, ‘“‘He’s mad! 
—quite mad! Oh, save me! 
save me! 

She was too terrified to recog- 


nise him; but he was never 
likely to forget  bright-faced 
Edith Jennings, who always 


smiled at him so kindly when 
they passed in the street. 

‘*He’s there!” quavered she, indicating an 
old man at some little distance, on his knees 
on the damp turf, at which he was clawing 
with his hands. ‘I was going home through 
this churchyard, when suddenly this man 
started up from behind a tombstone and 
began grubbing about as you see him now! 
| was so glad to see somebody coming, for 
I thought he might attack me next, and I 
haven’t even a dog to protect me!” 

The eccentric individual suddenly sprang 
forward and began examining something on 
the ground with every appearance of delight. 
*““Oh, come away!” shuddered Edith. ‘ He’s 
like one of the ghouls in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
who dig up dead people!” 

Edith’s imagination in those days sometimes 
got the better of her judgment. Jack's 
acquaintance with ghouls was not profound ; 
but he hardly thought the stranger looked 
like one. Next minute the lunatic came 
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across the grass towards them, his 
hands and knees stained with earth. Edith 
would have preferred to run away; but Jack 
stood his ground like a Briton—and a Radcliffe. 

The madman retained some glimmering of 
politeness; for he raised his hat to Edith 
before addressing Jack. ‘*Can you tell me, 
my lad, whether I could get a spade or a 
trowel anywhere near?” 

Edith’s worst fears were confirmed. 
must be a ghoul—and a most daring one! 

‘**Don’t answer him—come away!” she en- 
But he 


is always safest to 


rapidly 


He 


treated, clutching Jack’s arm again. 
that it 
so he answered quietly: 


been told 
madmen ; 


had 
humour 


aM, 


* 


**He’s mad !—dquite 






“Tm afraid there’s no chance of getting 
anything of that kind here, so far from a 
house.” 


*T was an idiot not to think of bringing 
any tools! It is known to antiquarians that 
there was an ancient and very famous stone 
in this churchyard. But the structure was 
long ago demolished and the very site for- 
gotten, until, guided by the description in a 
very old book, I have uncovered a portion of 
the is a most valuable find in more 
ways than one.” 

*We have a spade and trowel at home,” 
answered Jack, greatly relieved to find that 
talked so sensibly. “I’m 


base. It 


his interlocutor 
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afraid it would be dark before [ could fetch 
them, but, if you like, [ could come early 
to-morrow and help you.” 

The antiquarian appeared pleased. ‘I’m a 
stranger here, and you seem an_ intelligent 
lad. Will you meet me here at ten o’clock ?” 

Jack promised, and then, as Edith was 
anxious to return home, he convoyed her as 
far as the churchyard gate, where she frankly 
held out her hand. ‘1’m so glad you happened 
to be about! I really was frightened at first! 
[I’ve seen you before in father’s office, haven't 
I? And it was you who wrote the best paper 
for the University Extension examination, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“It was such a delightful subject, Miss 
Edith, that it was no credit to me to do 
well,” he rejoined diffidently. 

*T should think your father and mother 
must feel very proud of you?” 

**My father is dead,” and he glanced at the 
crape band on his shabby sleeve. ‘He died 
in the winter—of pneumonia—very soon after 
the examination: but he was very pleased to 
hear of my success. My father won distine- 
tion in his day at Oxford, Miss Edith; the 
Radcliffes were not always poor,” concluded 
Jack, with an effort. 

**How very interesting!” she cried eagerly. 
* You ought to go to the University too! It 
will be a shame if vou don’t!” 

But he shook his head despondently. ‘1 
have my living to earn, and | must think of 
my mother. It is quite out of the question 
that I can ever hope to go to Oxford. If | 
can Inanage to earn enough to live on I must 
be satisfied.” 

*T wish father could do something to help 
you,” said warm-hearted Edith. ** But, you see, 
the timber-vard does not belong to us now, and 
the company would not like us to interfere.” 

He would not tell her that he had already 
lost his situation, for he could not bear to 
seem like a beggar. So he only said, ** It’s 
very good of you to think about me, Miss 
Edith-—but don’t trouble—I shall be all right.” 

Edith went home with a thoughtful face. 
But when, that evening, she related her en- 
counter with Jack to her father and_ sister, 
Mr. Jennings said that he was sorry for the 
lad, but in justice to his own family he could 
not see his way to help him to an expensive 
education: and Beatrix sharply reproved her 


sister for loitering about with common boys. 


CHAPTER IV 
PROFESSOR SYLVESTER. 

A HE old gentleman was punctual next 
morning, and after an hour’s hard 
work they uncovered the square base 
of the monument, with its three 

steps. The stranger’s delight was very great 





at finding them perfect; for the upper portion 
had been destroyed. 

“What a pity the soldiers were so de- 
structive,” Jack remarked diffidently. ‘* They 
smashed all the carvings outside the parish 
church here, and they say two cartloads of 
beautiful stained glass were thrown into the 
town ditch.” 

The old man eyed him curiously. ‘* Why, 
my lad, it seems you are an antiquarian 
too! I didn’t think they cared about such 
things at Board-schools !” 7 

“T never went to a_ Board-school. My 
father taught me until—until he died. He 
was at -Oxford, and got the Newdigate 
Prize,” answered Jack quietly. 

*And shall vou go to Oxford too?” 

*Oh no, sir, | can’t afford it. My mother 
is a poor widow, and [| must work for my 
living.” 

*T understand there’s a fine old church 
here, and some good brasses,” observed the 
old gentleman when at last they left the 
churchyard. ‘Could you get the keys and 
take me over it? The parrot-gabble of the 
ordinary verger is unendurable !” 

Jack gladly complied, and spent a delight- 
ful hour with his new friend: for he loved 
old things, and, so far as his limited means 
allowed, was greatly interested in history and 
archwology. The old gentleman’s eyes dwelt 
upon him keenly as, forg 
he dilated upon the ancient glories of the 
place. The brasses were very good, the 





tting his shyness, 


armour in one being almost unique; and 
when his companion expressed his wish to 
take a rubbing of it, Jack was quite equal 
to the occasion. 

“Do let me take it for you! | know 
exactly how to do it—with a big sheet of 
paper, and a lhunp of heel-ball!” 

*Dear me, you seem a_ universal vade 
mectam!” smiled the antiquarian. ‘ Well, 
take this shilling and buy the materials, 
and we'll set to work.” 

When a very satisfactory rubbing had been 
taken, the stranger looked at his watch. 
“My train leaves at 3.15, and I mustn't 
miss it. I shall have time to get some 
luncheon at the ‘Star. where I am staying. 
and pack my bag. Will you come and lunch 
there with me?” 

Jack crimsoned with delight and surprise. 
That was indeed a red-letter day—a day to 





be remembered again and again when he 
had but few pleasant things to recall. En- 
couraged by the fresh enthusiasm and = sym- 
pathy of the boy, the old man unbent as 
he seldom did to such a youthful auditor; 
and to poor patient Jack, hungering and 
thirsting for knowledge, the conversation of 
such a savant was like a well of water in 
the desert. It opened to him a_ veritable 
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fairyland, the great world of science and of 
letters which lay beyond the narrow bounds 
of Crossford. 

Kager to enjoy that entrancing society 
to the last, he insisted upon accompanying 
his new friend to the station: and as_ they 
waited on the platform the old man handed 
him his card 


* PROFESSOR SYLVESTER, 
ATHEN.EUM CLUB.” 


“Oh, | know your name 
quite well!” cried Jack, joy- 
fully. He had often seen it 
mentioned in the scientific 
magazines at the Institute 
as that of a most famous 
historian and archeologist. 

‘Do you? I'm glad to 
find my fame has travelled 
so far. Well, my boy, 1 
start next week on a two 
years’ tour to examine the 
prehistoric buildings of 
India and Ceylon. Had I 
been in London I should 
have been glad to try to 


help you. When I return 


| shall hope to see you 
again. A letter addressed 
to the Atheneun = will 
always find me. I have 


been greatly pleased by 
your intelligent companion- 
ship, and you must accept 
this as a slight return for 
your time and trouble.” 

Jack vainly strove to re- 
turn the gold thrust into 
his palm, “I didn’t do it 
for money, sir— indeed 1 
didn’t!” 

“You. silly 
there are 
could buy with it? You say you want to 
learn all you can; dont throw away an 
opportunity.” 

‘But it is too much,” said honest Jack. 
And then the train came in, and = Jack's 
happy time was over. Oh, if only he were 
going with Professor Sylvester to explore the 
instead of returning to a life 
of drudgery at Crossford! 

“Thank you very much,” he = said with 
shining eyes, as the train began to move. 
The rapt look on his face haunted the Pro- 
fessor many a day. ‘*A boy in a thousand,” 
he said to himself, as he settled down to 
read Notes and Queries. 

Jack trudged home, trying not to feel very 
forlorn, to find his mother in her very 
worst mood, and very angry with him for 
Wasting time in running after. strangers. 


boy ! Surely 


some books or some lessons you 


rorgeous East. 
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‘I'll be bound he never gave you a six- 
pence after all!” she proclaimed triumphantly. 
*He gave me a sovereign, mother, and | 
thought—if you didn’t mind—I’d pay for 


some shorthand lessons with it.” 











‘ 


‘What! a boy like you?” 


“Shorthand indeed! What earthly use 
would it be to you, I’d like to know?” 

“It might help me to get a_ situation. 
Everybody learns it nowadays.” 

“Well, I must say, the sooner you get 
something to do the better. Mr. Bruce has 
given notice to leave the rooms, and if I 
ean’t find another lodger I can’t pay the 
rent.” 

She harped on this all the evening, entirely 
preventing Jack from studying the books he 
had opened on the little table. Sorely did 
he long for his father to elucidate a difficult 
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passage in his Virgil. He dared not go to 
his own room, for his mother grumbled if 
he wasted candle. He resolved that another 
night he would study at the Institute—to 
him a haven of rest. 

“If you take my advice, Jack, you'll put 
all that rubbish away and learn some 
honest trade,” advised Mrs. Radcliffe. ‘* There 
is no use in education to people like us, 
who have got no money. All your father’s 
book-learning couldn’t get him a living; 
if it hadn’t been for me, he’d have died in 
the workhouse !” 

The Cassandra-voice ringing in his ears was 
too depressing, and he fled to the shelter of 
his own room. Oh, surely, surely all his toil 
could not be in vain! Only to-day Professor 
Sylvester had spoken to him as a comrade 
and friend; and his dear, dead father had 
cherished such high hopes for his only son! 
* Oh, I must learn !—I will learn!” said Jack 
to himself, as he looked out at the dark night 
sky. He saw it not; his inner eye was fixed 
upon distant peaks of glory shining in the 
sun, which seemed to bid him take no heed 
of the obstacles impeding his feet, but to climb 

and climb—and climb! 

‘Jack, come down and clean the knives 
directly !” called his mother at the foot of 
the stairs; and poor Jack descended from 
illimitable heights, far outreaching the Hima- 
layas, to the gloomy little kitchen, which 
seemed, in such moods, doubly mean to the 
imaginative boy. 

He started out early next morning, deter- 
mined if possible to find some work. He tried 
at several shops, but they were not in need 
of an errand-boy. At length somebody said 
that Mr. Phillipson needed a junior clerk, so 
he went to the lawver’s office without delay. 

The principal received him very coolly, 
eyeing him inquisitively all over. Then he 
said drily 

**T believe you are the lad who distinguished 
himself at the University Extension Lectures ?” 

Jack blushed. 

**And you spend all your spare time at the 
Institute? Well, my lad, that sort of thing 
won't do for me. I don’t want a youthful 
poet, scribbling verses and reading novels 
instead of minding my office; I want just a 
plain, ordinary boy who'll do as he’s told, 
and copy letters or take messages, without 
bothering his head about Greek and Latin.” 

‘Indeed, sir, I would do my very best—do 
try me.” 

But Mr. Phillipson was obdurate. “No; I 





know how it would be! Just when you 
were getting to be of some use you’d take 
a fancy that you were too good for me, and 
all my trouble would be thrown away. | 
won't have a boy above his position.” 

Poor Jack went away disheartened. Were 
his mother’s words coming true, and was a 
good education only likely to be a hindrance 
to him? Must he really give up his beloved 
books ? 

He tramped all over Crossford, offering 
himself as stable-boy at a hotel, as assistant 
to a dairyman, as under-porter at the railway 
station—in vain. At last, as he passed a large 
nursery-ground, he spied a notice, ‘A boy 
wanted,” and forthwith inquired for the 
proprietor, Mr. Drew, a sharp-featured man, 
who eyed him closely, and finally declared 
Jack had had too much “ eddication” for 
him. 

*“Oh, but do try me!” implored the boy. 

*“You’d have to be here by seven, summer 
and winter, and work till six—and do just 
what you’re told, and not give me no sauce, 
or we’d soon part company. Do you know 
anything about gardening ?” 

“Yes, [’ve studied botany a little,” acknow- 
ledged Jack incautiously. 

Mr. Drew turned up his nose—in his case 
entirely unnecessary. ‘‘ Botany! What! a 
boy like you talking about botany! Why, 
I never learnt a word of it in my life, and 
yet —look here!” and with pardonable pride 
he indicated his long rows of glasshouses. 
“If I’d addled my skull with that crack- 
brained stuff, where do you suppose I’d be 
now ?” 

“Do try me. I love flowers, and I’ll do 
exactly what [’m told.” 

‘Then you'll be the first lad as ever did 
since the world began!” snapped Mr. Drew. 
*T’m afraid you’re a cut above me, but you 
can come for a week on trial if you like. I'll 
give you eight shillings a week, with a rise 
in three months if you behave yourself; but 
you must get your meals at home.” 

It was not very magnificent pay, but it was 
better than nothing, and Jack would have his 
evenings free; so he ran home to tell his 
mother. 

She was very pleased. “They say Mr. 
Drew is worth at least ten thousand pounds,” 
she remarked. ‘*And he began as quite a 
poor boy — poorer than you. If you work 
well, perhaps you may get a nursery of your 
own too—if you'd only put that rubbishing 
Latin out of your head!” 
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BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


are the heart : 


Blessed 


pure in 


HE words are _ so 
simple, their sound 
so familiar, that 
we are apt, as 
almost always 
happens with sim- 

plest words, to miss 

their meaning unless 
we take special care. 

Nothing could sound 

simpler than these 

nine blessings in the 
great Sermon on the 

Mount: but the 

deeper we dig, the 

inexhaustible 
find the 


more 
shall we 
vein. 

‘Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” ‘*They shall see God.” 
Are we quite sure who are “the pure in 
heart”? Do we know what is meant by 
seeing God”? 

*Pure in heart.” As the words slip 
out we think instinctively, do we not, 
of the qualities of women rather than 
of men? We contrast the simple, trans- 
parent purity, say, of a young maiden’s 





life and thoughts, and interests and 
prayers, with what we eall a_ strong 
man’s ““knowledge of the world,” with 
what we ourselves have come to know 
about its sins and wrongs and difficul- 
ties. Of course, we want men, too, to 
be moral and pure. But we do not put it 
in the forefront or speak much about 
it. The qualities we usually care for, 
and strive for, and pray for in a man 
are such things as strength, courage, 


truthfulness, honour, courtesy, and so on, 


for they shall 


see God.”—ST. MATTHEW v. 8. 


rather than the qualities covered by an 


expression like “pure in heart.” Now, 
notice that there is not a_ syllable, 
either here or elsewhere, to hint that 


meant this word, this idea, 
what He calls “pure in 
heart,” to be a specially feminine thing, 
or unsuited for strong men. Quite the 
contrary. What is meant by it, I sup- 
pose, is this: The quiet simplicity of a 
transparent, honest life, which has no- 
thing that it wants to hide, no skeleton 
in the cupboard, no corners kept de- 
liberately dark and shadowy. It was 
said of a friend of mine (one of the 
bravest, manliest public men I ever 
knew), who died a few years ago, that 
he was like a clear pool in a mountain 
burn in summer time: you could see 
right into its veriest corners, and _ find 
all alike pure, transparent, clean. That 
is how I understand Christ's blessing 
on the pure in heart. That, my 
brothers, is what Christ wants of you 
and me. 

It was said of Sir Isaac Newton by 
those who knew him best, that he had 
the whitest soul they had ever known— 
the whitest soul, because his whole heart 
was set upon finding out and telling te 
others the simple honest straightforward 
truth about every subject with which 
he had to do. No side motives, no 
thought of self: simply ‘* Let me know 
and say what is true.” 

‘Blessed are the pure in_ heart.” 
When Tennyson, in incomparable words, 
interpreted for the English race the 
inspiring Christian legends of King 
Arthur and his knights, he made this 


Jesus Christ 
this being 








24 
notion of purity (purity, something far 
greater, remember, than mere freedon 
from sensual sin) gleam out in every 
page: and purity there is ever linked, 
not with weakness, but with redoubt- 
able strength. 
You remember Sir Galahad, the knight 
without reproach 
‘My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.’ 


No sign of effeminacy there. So when 
the purpose of the whole Round Table 
is set forth by the King 


“A glorious company, the flower of men ° 
I made them lay their hands in mine and swear... 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his Gad’s, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity. 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought and amiable words 
And love of truth and all that makes a man.” 
all of 


These things—yes, them—go to 


the making of him whom Christ calls 
blessed —‘**the pure in heart.” Foul 
things in self or in the world around 


repelled or trampled under foot by the 
man who does mean to go forward, Gad 
helping him, as Christ’s soldier, ‘* wearing 
the white flower of a blameless life.” 
Now that can be. To doubt it were to 
doubt Christ's own gift—Christ’s daily, 
hourly help—promised, if he will have 
it, to the weakest, the most wayward of 


us all, if we look for it and ask for it 
avight. for the sake of Him who died 


upon the cross for you and me. ‘“* Blessed 
are the pure in heart: for they shall see 
God.” 

‘They shall see God.” What does that 
mean? Does it mean what we call 
‘going to heaven when we die”? I do 
not think It is true that those who, 
among all the mists and thickets which 
now puzzle and bewilder us, have steadily 
tried to see and understand God’s will, 
God's self, shall one day ‘*see Him as He 
is”; and ‘‘every man that hath this hope’ 
in him purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure.” That—thank God for it!—is true, 
and ought to be inspiring. But it is 
not what Christ meant in this saying. 
He was telling people what would happen 
to them, not hereafter, but here and 
now, as citizens of His new Kingdom; and 
His promise comes practically to this: 
Offer to God now a life as pure, as simple, 
as honest as ever you can: take utmost 


SO. 
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‘are about the simple, elementary things 
—truthfulness and chastity and = self- 
control; offer Him that sort of life: ask 
Him to show you how to use it. He will 
do it, and, doing it, He will show you 
other things too—will, bit by bit, let 
your pure, loyal heart understand more 
about His purpose for you, understand 
more about Himself. ‘* Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 

Brothers, as you and I struggle on 
amid a hundred difficulties, drawbacks, 
weaknesses, sins: ashamed of our low 
standard, yet raising it no higher: con- 
scious of our obstacles, yet never lopping 
them away; meaning always so much 
better than we perform—to us, thus tossed 
and discomfited and disappointed, does the 
promise to the pure in heart seem a thing 
of empty words—of empty words, quite 
right perhaps for a preacher to say, but 
far off from our every-day requirements ? 
Oh! if take in to-day this fact at 
least, whatever else slips by—the solid 
fact that these promises of Christ were 
not framed or meant for imaginary people 
free from our difficulties, but were 
spoken and meant— spoken and meant 
by Him who knew all—/for us and people 
like us: tempted, sin-stained, often 
cowardly and half-hearted, but capable 
of better things, capable (in the strength 
of Him who died for us and rose again), 
of becoming pure in heart, of learning 
to see God. 

Bring it down 
commonplace, dusty 
every-day life. You feel to-day (which 
of us does not?) I am not “pure in 
heart”: not mine, like the ideal knight, 
to go forward 


SO, 


from aloft to the 
prose of your own 


tedressing human wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it... 

To lead sweet lives in purest chastity 

And love of truth, and all that makes @ man,” 
Well, why not? What stands in 
way ? The drag  perhaps—the_ ever- 
present drag—of common, wun- 
worthy — self-indulgence; some wrong 
thing of former days or now: some 
habit which has gained by our weak 
licence an overmastering force, and 
grips us when we would fain be free. 
It need not be anything very bad, but 
if it is consciously acquiesced in, de- 
liberately ‘‘let alone,” then things are 
wrong, the “purity of heart” is marred: 
the promise fails. ‘Of all the obstacles,” 
it has been well said—and they were the 


the 


some 
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last spoken words before his death, of a 


great teacher of our time—* of all the 
obstacles which may hinder our know- 


ledge of God and of His ways and will, 
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God. And how? By whose hands? 
* Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” To him whose life 


is pure will God give the grace to make 


others pure too. To ‘“‘see God, to be 








nothing presents so thick a_ veil as 
the indulgence of coarse and 

impure thoughts. Nothing 

can so clear up our better 

thoughts, and leave our minds 

so open to the impress of 

what is good and noble, as 

the single eye and the pure 
conscience. 

Men and brethren, we have 
been fighting in these busy 
years against one after = an- 
othe ot the misdeeds of 
English — life. We, or our 
fathers. have fought and (God 
helping us) have won some 
victories for Him. The slave 
trade, aye, and other devil- 
ries -like duelling. which a 
hundred years ago seemed 
inwrought in English life 
are gone, by God's grace, for 
ever, Profane language, in 
many places where it once 
Was Common, is how col- 
paratively rare. Drunkenness 
in a social grade wherein it 
used to be rampant is 
scotched, if we may not yet 
say killed. Dare we hope 
that. when half the twentieth 
century shall have come and 
gone, and our sous or grand- 
sons gather in Winchester 





such a service 
impurity, with 
accompaniments, 
and = cruel 
deemed as 


Cathedral for 
as to-day's, 
its accursed 
sordid selfishness 
wrong, shall be 


disgraceful a thing as drunken- 


ness is deemed to-day? Oh, 
God, grant it! ‘“*Blessed are the pure 
in heart: for they shall see God.” 

Bit by bit shall those whose hearts 
are now aflame for what is pure, win 
brother-men and boys to see those 
Villainies in their true light. Bit by bit 
the contemptible lie shall shrivel into 
dust that there is, or can be, one law of 
purity for men and another law for 
women. sit by bit the meanness and 
the cowardice which hang upon the 


skirts of lust shall be dragged into the 
light and slain. Yes, this shall be. please 


Ips lene , 
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The Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


quite sure of His will, to trace some- 
thing of His plan, to follow it unfalter- 
ing, to win the fight for Him— 
“His strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pu:e.” 


May God the Holy Spirit, on this His 


own holy day, grant to our” great 
gathering of men—strong men—this 
morning the grace one by one to do 
something in that campaign of the 
coming days. Once more, it can come 
true. God grant it! It is not a vain 


thing for us. It is our life! 
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ENGLAND’S YOUTH AT WORSHIP. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CHAPELS 
By an Old Public School 





F you ask an old public school boy what 


scene presents 


kindling eye, the voice now soft as the low 
notes of a flute, now clear and stirring as the 


him as he looks 


ing past of his 


call of the light 
Dr. Arnold, perhaps the greatest head master 


infantry bugle.” 


tell vou, in nine cases 


is the last sermon 


that ever ruled a great public school. 
then, a matter of surprise that such scenes 


the end of his last term. 
Nor is he ever likely to 


are few head masters 
who are not great 
preachers as well as 
great scholars as 
their subsequent high 
appointments in the 
Church will testify. 
The young men _ to 
whom they speak are 
in a singularly im- 
pressionable mood, 
full of hope in the 
future that lies in 
the great world be- 
vond, yet experi- 
encing that feeling 
of passionate regret 
that lies in the break- 
ing of early ties and 
early associations. 
Those who have 
read **Tom Brown’s 
School Days” and 
who is there who 
has not ? will re- 
member his visit to 
the chapel of his old 
school at Rugby. 
Entering the building 
alone, he chose the 
seat that he last 
occupied as ae sixth 


form boy, and then 
pictured to himself 
his Jast evening ser- 
Vic there, when 
*the sott twilight 


stole over the chapel, 
deepening into dark- 


hess in the high 
gallery behind the 
organ,” and leaving 


the lighted pulpit in 
bold relief. Then the 
Vision of the preacher 


rose before him—* the 
tall, gallant form. the 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


{ Corner of the Quadrangle. 


old school chapel will toueh a tender chord 
in the hearts of the roughest of our ** ventle- 
men rovers abroad,” whether fate has sent 
them to struggle for existence amongst the 
bushmen of Australia or the Indians of North 
America, the impis of the Matabele or the 


Dacoits of Burmah. 
Of the great schools, Eton has the right 
to first claim our attention, not merely for 


its numbers, but for its and its great 


Little could Henry VI. have inagined 


age 


name, 





when he endowed 


his ‘college of our 
Ladye of Eton beside Windsor” with “one 
provost, ten fellows, four clerks, six chor- 
isters, one schoolmaster, and twenty-five 
poor scholars, with a like number of infirm 
old men,” that he had founded a_ school 
which was to become the largest and most 


renowned in the kingdom. 

Many are the stories told of the old Fellows 
of Eton whose connection with the school 
was chiefly maintained by an occasional 
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we will next direct our atten- 
tion to her. The present chapel 
is a fine building, which was 
first erected im 18389, and con- 
siderably enlarged in 1855. <A 
Crimean aisle was added as a 
memorial of her dead before 
Sebastopol. Before 1839 the 
school attended the Harrow 
church, the subject of the 
famous bon mot of Charles IL. 
When certain learned divines 
were discussing the meaning of 
the ‘visible’ Church, the King 
turned with a smile, and said 
that the best example of the 
visible church was to be found 
on the top of Harrow Hill, since 
you could see it for ten miles 
around, The gallery in the 
church was allotted to the 
school, and there the boys sat 
for many years. The idea of 
many of the old preachers was 
length first and interest after- 
wards. However, with the new 
chapel came ai change, and 
those who heard the sermons 
of Dr. Vaughan as week after 
week he told his boys of all 
those things that are * pure and 
lovely and of good report” will 


a * 
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HE CHAPEL AT RUGBY ; -—--- < 
never forget them. 

The Winchester Chapel is a 
sermon. Of one of these. who earned for beautiful Gothic building with a tower, erected 
himself the unfortunate sobriquet of “Skimmer — in 1860, called, after the wardens of the school 
Jack.” it is related that 
he had a list of some 


five discourses which he 
preached over and over 
again. On one occasion 
he entered the pulpit to 
find that some boy had 
been there before him, 
id had left pinned to a 
cushion a list of the five 
celebrated texts, with a 





kind inquiry, ** Now, 
Skimmer Jack, which is 
{ to be? Another 


Fellow startled his boy- 
congregation by stating 
with an earnestness that 
proved how appropriate 
he considered his sermon, 
“The subject of my dis- 
course this morning, my 





brethren, will be the 
duties of the married 
state.” 
Harrow often — claims 
the title of Eton’s sister 
school, and consequently THE CHARTERHOUSE CHAPEL 
~ 4 = 
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considered ‘‘scandalous and _ idola- 
trous,” as the old terms ran, 
The monument of Caen stone in 
the ante-chapel was erected’ in 
memory of the Wykehamist dead 
in the Crimea. Many of them 
were but boys of eighteen or nine- 
teen, as the tablet will tell you. 
Far away their bones lie in the 
bleak Russian soil, but they are 
not forgotten in their old school. 

The chapel of the Charterhouse 
is one of the oldest school chapels 
in England. Some years ago the 
school was removed from London 
to Godalming, to the great benefit 
of the health of the boys. An 
excellent chapel was erected there; 
but around the old building many 
pleasant memories linger. Once a 
year, on ‘ Founder’s Day,” the 
Charterhouse choir come up _ to 
hold a service in the old chapel. 
For the outside world Thackeray 
has made it famous. There it was 
that Colonel Newcome came _ to 
worship,j the gallant officer with 
the heart of a little child, whom 
unmerciful disaster followed fast 
and followed faster, until he was 
compelled to seek a peaceful refuge 
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in the pensioner’s gown. Listen 
how Thackeray describes the even- 
ing service in the “huge edifice 
and New College, Oxford, *‘ The Tower of the emblazoned with heraldic decorations and 
Two Wardens.” Both of these establishments clumsy carved allegories.” ‘*The boys are 
owe their foundation 
to the liberality of the 
good William of Wyke- 
ham, Up to the com- 
mencement of the pre- 
sent century there was 
an extraordinary cus- 
tom by which once a 
year every boy in the 
school over fifteen 
years of age was com- 
pelled to assemble in 
the chapel, and take 
an oath both to pro- 
tect the college and 
to preserve secrecy as 
to what was done 
within the walls. It 
was due to this, so the 
legend runs, that the 
school was preserved 
from the wrath of 
Cromwell. Two of his 
officers were old Wyke- 
hamists, and interceded 
with him for buildings HAILEYBURY SCHOOL CHAPEL 
which he no doubt (Photo: R. W. Thomas, Cheapside, E.C.) 


THE CHAPEL AT CHELTENHAM. 


Phot Norman May and Co., Cheltenham.) 
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already in their seats, with smug fresh faces 
and shining white the old black- 
gowned pensioners are on their benches; the 
Founder’s tomb, with 
monsters, heraldies, 
the wonderful 


collars ; 
lighted, and 
carvings, 


with 


chapel! is 
its grotesg ur 
most 


darkles and shines 
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thereby awakened. Considerable 


alterations in the building have been made of 


late 


1 


five 
other 





Two magnificent windows have 
one to commemorate the twenty- 
who fell in the Crimea, the 


killed in the Mutiny. At 


years. 
een added 
old 


for 


boys 


those 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE CHAPEL 


hoto: W. and 


shadows. There he lies, Fundator 
his ruff and gown, awaiting the 
great A plenty of candles 
lights up this chapel and this scene of age 


lights and 
Noster, in 
examination day. 


and youth and early memories and pompous 
death.” It was at the sound of the chapel 
bell that the dying colonel cried his last 
* Adsum,” the word he had used as a_ boy 


when names were called, and passed into the 


presence of his Master. 

If Thackeray has immortalised the old 
chapel of the Charterhouse, the late Judge 
Hughes has performed a similar service for 


We have already mentioned 
Tom Brown to his chapel in 
the effect the old 


that of Rugby. 
the return of 


after vears, and caused by 


was the proud 
the upper 
waistcoats 


Rugby until quite lately it 
privilege of certain members of 
part of the school to wear white 
and a button-hole at Sunday morning chapel. 
The privilege was, however, revoked when 
two humorists appeared all resplendent with 
button holes consisting the one of a_ violet 
and a cabbage leaf, and the other of a sun- 
flower and a violet leaf. It is, however, still 
the custom that the smaller boys shall enter 
chapel as the doors are opened; 
then come the Shells and Fifth, and, lastly, 
just as the bell is stopping, enters the Sixth 
This order is only 


soon as 


Form in solemn dignity. 
by public opinion; but no one likes 
especially at school. 


enforced 
to oppose public opinion 
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Marlborough is a school that has had many 
ups and downs in the world. There is no doubt 
about its position, however, at the present 
time. The new chapel, which is a_ beautiful 
structure of the fourteenth-century English 





SHREWSBURY SCHOOL CHAPEL 


(Photo: W. and A. 


H. Fry, Brighton.) 


Gothic type, was completed in 1886 at a cost 
of between twenty and thirty thousand 
pounds. The previous chapel, which was con- 
secrated in 1848, was not large enough to hold 


the ever-increasing numbers of the school. 
Old Marlburians still remember that build- 
ing with feelings of affection. The behaviour 


of the boys in those days was not all that 
could be desired. The race to arrive in time 
for early morning service almost amounted to 
a scandal. At first four masters, taken in 
turn from the whole body, kept the doors. If 
a boy could obtain an entrance, he was 
counted present; if not, he was late, and 
suffered various penalties. An old Mariburian 
has described the chapel doors, when the bell 
stopped, and some forty or fifty boys came 
charging down on these masters, as ‘a veri- 
table Thermopyle.” A change was obviously 








necessary ; so it was decreed that the bell 
should give five strokes at a certain interval, 
and that all outside at the last stroke should 
late. This only made matters 
that foolishness peculiar to 
schoolboys, it was considered 


the 


be considered 


With 


worse. 


proper thing to wait 
until just before the last 
stroke before attempting to 


enter the building. At such 
a time the crush at the gate 
was changed from a * Ther- 
mopyle ”--to quote the same 


authority-—** to a press worthy 


of the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta.” Again reform was 
needed, and this time it was 
decreed that one bell only 
should sound. As there was 
always some doubt amongst 


the boys as to whether their 
watches were slow or fast, a 
more orderly state of affairs 
soon prevailed. A propos of 
this question, an amusing 
story is told of an ingenious 
youth who famous for 
his excuses. He was late for 
chapel, and was questioned 
the reason. ** Oh,” he 
said, ** | couldn't help it, sir; 
there was a frost, and | 
slipped up.” The excuse was 
accepted ; but later in the 
spring he was again reported 


was 











as to 


absent. Again he appeared 
before his master with a 
sorrowful countenance. “It 
wasn’t the frost this time, I 


said that function- 
ary. ‘ No, sir,” answered the 
unabashed young rascal; ‘it 
was a thaw, sir, and I s/ipped 


suppose ?” 


down.” 

Reading in chapel is a recognised part of 
the duty of prefects at most large 
When Dean Bradley head master of 
Marlborough, he very particular about 
the efficiency of boy officials, and to 
them Was a 
trying moment appoint- 
ment the doctor after 
chapel.” All the boys would file out, and 
then the head master would return to his 
seat and tell the new prefect to go and give 


schools, 
was 
Was 
these 
who nervous it 
when on their first 
told them to ‘stop 


those of were 


out the lesson, and read it through as_ if 
before the whole congregation. Many old 


Marlburians have owned that the single dark 


figure in the chancel was the most trying 
audience conceivable. Indeed, it is stated 
that on one occasion, a prefect with a_ lisp 


ended the lesson with the extraordinary state- 


ment, ‘*‘ Now Bewobber was a wabbas.” 
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Haileybury differs 
from the majority 
of schools in that 
its chapel is not 
of the Gothic type 
of architecture. It 
is surmounted by a 
huge dome. The 
four Evangelists in 
the dome were 
painted in memory 
of Lieut. Coghill, 
a brave young 
Haileybury officer 
who died saving 
the colours at 
Isandlana. Chelten- 
ham, where a mag- 
nificent 
just been 


chapel has 
built at 
a great cost, has a 
series of upwards 
tablets 
erected in memory 
of her who 
have died in battle. 
How numerous are 


of seventy 


sons 


our wars a glance 
at these tablets will 
prove. The bodies of the brave young Eng- 
lishmen to whoin these slight 
erected in their old school are scattered over 
the world. Buried in the trenches 
Sebastopol, or behind the bastions of Luck- 
now; killed in Afghan hill forts by iron 


memorials are 


before 
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bullets, 
Soudan 


knifed 


death 
but 


Ways, 
hearts at 
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WELLINGTON COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


stabbed by a Dervish lance in a 
assegaied in Zulu kraals, or 
by Dacoits beneath Burmese pagodas 
in many and strange 
was enough for the sorrowing 


came. 
Clifton, Wellington, 
and Shrewsbury, all 
excellent 
chapels of their own. 
Shrewsbury has now 
for some time left its 
old buildings in the 
town. The chapel 
there dated from 1617, 
and was renowned for 
its curiously. carved 


possess 


screen. 

It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that want 
of space alone forbids 
our inquiry into many 
of the excellent chapels 
of the smaller public 
They all pos- 
sess such buildings. A 
public school could no 
more be imagined with- 
out a chapel nowadays 
than without a head 
master. They are both 
centres of the school 
life, and must exist 
together. 


schools. 








WHAT BEFEL THE MOLE-CATCHER. 


A WEST-COUNTRY SKETCH. 


By Christopher Hare, Author of 





1IELL ’EE_ what, 
Sally, it beats 
I however 
come to burden 
yoursel’ wi’ that 
ould man yon- 
der!” 

The slatternly 
woman 
spoke 
her 





you 


young 
who 
stood with 








arms akimbo 
in the cottage 
doorway, and pointed with a hitch of her 


elbow towards a bowed figure, leaning over 
the garden gate just behind her. 

* What do mean, Jane Varden?” asked 
meek little Mrs. Loader, whose pale blue eyes 
and smooth sandy hair gave her a washed- 
out look. ‘* Us couldn’ do naught else.” 

“Why, what call had you for to bring ould 
Esau Loader to bide along o’ you, wi’ a house- 
ful o’ childern too, and vittles none so plenty, 
I’ll be bound? He idden no kin to you, 
the sayin’ is, being no more’n your husband's 
father, an’ you mid so well ha’ let ’en to 
the workus!” exclaimed the visitor, with a 
touch of contempt in her voice. 

*Oh, Jeane, you wouldn’ say that if you 
knowd how mortal dull ‘tis for they ould folk 
to bide there, week end by week end, 
an’ the years a-bringen no change! All the 
ould men in tidy rows by theysels, an’ 
likewise the ould women: all weary an’ grey 
an’ sad together, wi’ nar a neighbour to look 
u bit o’ cheerful gossip, or a 
do, or a child in an’ out, or 
a baby to mind—lawk-a-massey! ’t’ud 
nigh to drive I mad!” exclaimed Sally Loader 
in a tone of deepest conviction. 

‘Well, maybe as I hav’n’ a-got the rights 
for to speak o’ the re- 
joined the other woman, her 
head. 

Sally felt the taunt, for she had been brought 
up in the workhouse; but she was so used to 
There- 


ee 


as 


r 
go 


over 


a-set 


in odd times wi’ 
turn o’ cooken t« 
come 


place, same as you!” 


with a toss of 


such reminders that she took no notice. 


upon Mrs. Varden, perhaps with a touch of 
compunction, or maybe out of sheer idleness 
and love of gossip, remarked in a_blander 
tone : 


* Anyways, I’d like for you to tell up how 


*t was you fetched ould Esau. Some folk say 


‘‘Down the Village Street,’’ Etc. 


this, an’ some folk that, an’ I dunno 
ever I got at the right end o’ the story.” 

Now, it was a hot July afternoon. The 
women felt tired and lazy; their morning 
work was done, and the children were mostly 
away at school; so they were glad to enjoy 
the luxury of a good talk, and thus it came 
about that Sally told her tale. 

‘They was both ailen all the winter, the 
two ould folk, Esau an’ his wife, an’ now an’ 
I’d go an’ see ’em, an’ do the washen 


say 


as 


agen 
an’ clean up a bit, though I couldn’ leave the 
baby for long; but someways Bill’s mother, 
her never did take kindly to I. Then, come 
Easter, poor ould Maria took to her bed; but 
wi’ the long days comin’ on, the ould man 
couldn’ bide indoors, an’ he wur for ever 
down in they damp meadows a-poken about 
after they moles o’ his’n, till he caught the 
Well, he didn’ take no heed, till 
to lie 


browntitis. 
he wuss and was forced a-bed too, 
‘T wur a big four-poster wi’ an’ 
they was company when nobody had awhile 
to mind ’em; an’ if did tar’ble, 
why, he wur hard o’ hearing, and Dr. Crake, 
he shook his head as ef he didn’ know which 
of they two mid be tookt first.” 

“It do save a mort o’ trouble to keep sick 
folk a-bed,” said Jane, with a nod of approval. 


got 
lots o’ room, 


her cough 


She knew the Loaders’ cottage well, with 
its one low bare bedroom under the thatch, 


and the whole arrangement quite commended 
itself to her as all that was right and proper. 
* Bill an’ I, we made shift to take turn and 
turn about; but I couldn’ be away much 0’ 
nights, for baby wur hard set wi’ cutten of 
his teeth, and Maria never could abide his 
eryen. Then Passon didn’ like for they to 
be locked in by theysel’s, so he *Liza 
Kellow to see to ’em.” 
“Well, her idden much 
Mrs. Varden. ‘‘She’ll 
no end of a caddle; but, la’ bless 
be a bigger fool in all Combe, why, 


gets 


good,” remarked 
about an’ make 
‘ee! ef there 


I’d like 


fuss 


to see ’en!” 

‘lL wouldn’ to that,” 
Sally; ‘for one mornen I wur up 
go an’ see the ould folk, an’ ef I 
‘Lisa agen the ‘Black Dog.’ Says she: 
‘ee heard the news ?—Maria be gone.’ ‘ Pore 
An’ how about t’ ould man?’ I axed, 
he wur tarble bad, an’ not like 
dvoo the night,’ short 


continued 
betimes to 
didn’ meet 
*‘Havn’ 


say nay 


soul! 
ry ‘Oh, 
live 


for 
like, 


she say 


to 
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“It beats | however you came to burden yoursel’ wi 


‘You'd best go an’ see for yoursel, where 
or no; I’ve a-lef’ the key o’ the cottage 
nigh handy the window-sill.’ 

“Then I seemed to know what she’d done, 
an’ I went all of a tremble. ‘Whatever be 
a-tellin’ of?’ I cried to her. ‘You didn’ 
leave pore ould Esau locked up all night a-bed 
wi’ his dead wife ?’ 

‘But I never waited for her to say no 
more. I ran down the street an’ unlocked 
the door, an’ crept up the ladder to the bed- 
chamber, an’ you mid a-knocked I down wi’ 
a feather, for sure enough, so ‘twas! The 
pore ould man wur a bit dazed-like; but he 
didn’ seem put out overmuch, an’ he axed 
for a drink o’ water quite sensible. Then he 
kind o’ sobbed: 


** Her wur a good wife, wur Maria; an’ who- 








* that ould man.”’ 
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ever will I get to go down to 
shop now her be gone?’ 

“To hear ’en talk like 
that, it come over me all of 
a sudden as maybe he’d no 
thoughts o’ dyen at all! 
Then, as luck would ha’ it, 
who should dreve by but 
Dr. Crake? An’ I up to 
once, and give him a cry 
through the window to 
come in, as we wanted hit 
bad. 

*“My word agen! but you 
should ha’ seen how he 
went on, an’ stormed and 
stamped at the lot o’ we, 
for ’Lisa and some more 
had come in along o’ he. 

**You passel o’ fools!’ 
says he; ‘here you’ve been 
a-tellen the old man as he 
wur goin’ to die, till there 
warn’t naught else left for 
‘en to do! He sha’n’t bide 
here no longer, not if I 
have to take him hoam 
along o” me.’ 

“Then I picks up courage 
an’ says: ‘If ‘ee please, 
measter, why shouldn’ he 
come to live wi’ ’s son Bill, 
and we'll make shift to 
give him a bite an’ sup.’ 

“* Right you are, Sally,’ 
he cries, an wi’out no more 
waste o’ words, he wraps 
ould Esau up in a blanket 
an’ has his groom up to 
help car ’en down they 
awkerd steps, an’ put he 
in the trap. Then he 
drives straight over here 
afore I could run hoam.” 

“Well, I do like a man 
to be masterfu’ like that there doctor,” said 
Jane, drawing a deep breath, for even her 
interest had been excited. ‘* But, all the same, 
it mid’ a-killed him,” she added. 

**He’ve done naught but get better ever 
since he come,” rejoined Sally, “‘an’ never a 
word of dyin’, but he sits there i’ the big 
settle quite cheerful like, an’ the childern 
think no end o’ their granfer.” 

Young Mrs. Varden shook her head, un- 
convinced. ‘’Tis another mouth to feed, an’ 
all the drouble, an’ I doan’t suppose as you 
gets more ’n eighteen pence an’ a loaf from 
the parish! An’ a pity, too, when ould Esau, 
he’ve a ben such a rare hand at catchen 
moles, an’ I’ve heard tell as Farmer said, 
nar another chap shoud’n snare his moles, an’ 
paid ‘en heaps o’ money.” 
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But these remarks unheeded, for 
Sally Loader, on looking round, had suddenly 
noticed that her father-in-law was no longer 
standing by the gate. She gave a _ hurried 
glance round the garden; a tangled mass of 
flowers and vegetables, with no claim to 
neatness, but gay with flags and tall white 


passed 


lilies, and shafts of larkspur and _ scattered 
flame of roses. The old man was not there, 
and she cried in alarm: 


** Oh, Jane, do ee think as he can ha’ caught 
they words o’ yourn, that he be a burden to 


we, for all he be so hard o° hearen most 
times ? ” 

*Sarve’en right! Listeners doan’t never 
hear no good o’ theysels!” exclaimed the 


young woman, with a careless shrug of the 


shoulders. “ An’ now I mun be goin’ for all 
I kep’ young Albert to hoam for to mind 


there idden no dependence on him, 
there hardened as 


the baby ; 
for that 
Pharaoh.” 

She moved lazily, with a swinging lounge 
gate, a picturesque patch in the 


boy be as 


towards the 


down street. Doan’t you worrit about ’en, he 
idden wo'th it. 

It was quite true. There was no mistaking 
the bowed clumsy figure, muffled up rather 
than clad in a long nondescript coat, green 


with age, shambling along as he leant 
heavily on his thick knotted stick. Sally 
watched him with wonder and alarm, for 
never since that eventful day when Dr, 
Crake drove him up in the dog-cart to her 
cottage had old Esau ventured out beyond 
the garden. 

Meantime the object of all this anxiety 


quite unconscious of it. Whether a 
chance word of the women’s talk had wafted 
his way, or whether returning strength 
had revived the old instincts and given him 
this sudden impulse, the old man _ went 
steadily on his way, in the full glare of that 


was 


hot July sun, looking neither to the right 
hand nor the left. At last he came to the 
tumbledown shed outside his old deserted 


cottage, and there he crept down and fumbled 


about in a dark corner, until he brought out 





‘*He shan’t bide here no longer.” 


landscape with her crumpled lilac sun-bonnet, 
her shabby old striped skirt and faded red 
for she was one who dearly loved a 
Suddenly she turned and 


bodice ; 
bit of bright colour. 
called out : 

wi Why look ‘ee, 


there he be a_ hobblin’ 


an armful of little wooden spring traps, and 
gave a low chuckle of satisfaction as he 
examined each carefully and lovingly. 
With his recovered treasures, he came into 
the sunlight again another being: the life- 
longer half stagnant, seemed to 


one, 


blood, no 
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death-like stupor 
capt ive so 


tingle in his veins; the dull, 
which had held 
himself once 
and the moles were 


was gone him 
long: he 


g a-hunting, 


more, for he was 


his right- 


was 
goin 
ful spoil. 

As luck would have 
it, he was crossing 
the road to go in at 
the gate of the 
‘Ten Acre,” when 
should ride by 


Yeat- 


man on his grey 


who 
but Farme1 


pony. 

‘Why, Esau, my 
good man, you about 
again ! I haven't 
seen you for an 


age ! ” he cried, in 


his genial hearty 
voice. 

‘‘“ Aye, measter,” 
piped the old man 
in his quavering 
tones. ‘“‘ Ef I mid 
make so bold, will 


ee take I on agen as 


your mole-catcher ?” 
‘“Why, to be sure, 
man, and glad 
enough too!” was 
the ready reply. 
*“We’ve missed you / 


badly, and the ver- 


min have got a- 

, > “oy , 
head; you'll find You'll 
your work cut out 


for you up yonder. 
Mind you come up for 
and a bit of 
The grey wrinkled face 
ened out smile 
in his hesitating 


wages of a Saturday, 
supper too.” 

beamed and broad- 
replied 


as old Loader 


way: 


into a 
slow, 


‘I be jest a-goin’ for to set they traps in 
‘ten-acre.’” 

He waited till the farmer had ridden on, 
with a friendly nod of farewell, and then 
lifted the half rotten gate, which hung 
loosely on its creaking hinges, and walked 
with a bold step into his kingdom. The 
broad stretch of park-like meadow had not 
been mown that year, and the cattle had 
grazed it closely, save where they had turned 
aside from the tall clumps of buttercups and 
ruddy sorrel and moon-daisies. The whole 
scene was very silent and asleep in the 
languorous oppression of a July afternoon, 
but for the fly-catchers darting here and 
there and noisily feeding their young, while 
now and again the greenfinches screamed 


bank of 
were 


rhododendrons. 
under the 
drowsily 


from the distant 
The mild-eyed 
shadow of the great 


cows resting 


elm-trees, 


BEFEL Ti 


chewing the 
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cud, and scarcely raising their 
heads to look at the ancient mole-catcher as 
he passed in quiet abstraction, with nothing to 


disturb his mind from his one absorbing pursuit. 


a P 
i 


/ 4 


find your work cut out for you.” 


Creeping along near the hedge where the 
ground sank in a moist hollow, his unfailing 
instinct soon led him towards an eruption of 
little brown hillocks newly turned up, which 
seemed to follow a strange erratic course. 
But here came in the touch of old experience, 
which reached the height of genius. 
However tortuous the underground ways of 
that hapless mole in search of worms, here 
hunter who could unravel them all, 
and who knew exactly where to place his queer 
little bent trap, and peg it down in the very 
centre of the Once placed, he would leave 
the artfully maybe for a day 


almost 


Was a 


run. 


devised loop, 


or two, to do its deadly work in silence; for 
when the mole, all unsuspecting, should next 
pass along that spot in its hidden gallery, 


there would be torture; but a 
swift, a sudden, and, we trust, a painless death 
would be his fate. 


Through all the slow peaceful hours of that 


no suspense or 


summer afternoon, old Esau toiled on un- 
wearied, with a judgment and discretion in 
the placing of his traps which by long use 


had become a second nature to him. 
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The saffron glow of the western sky was 
fading away when he reached cot- 
tage and stepped wearily through the garden, 
where the yellow the evening 
primrose still shone out like shaded lamps. 

The door stood wide open, and for a moment 


his son’s 


blossoms of 








She led him in and as Bill 
moved aside to let him pass and take the one 
high-backed cushioned seat in the chimney 
corner, he looked around at the kindly home, 
where he, a penniless old man, was made so 
Then as it were, with a sudden 


unresisting, 


welcome. 


‘*You dear ould granfer, you have given we a fright!” 


he paused, half-dazed and confused; so much 
had happened since he went out that after- 
noon, It was Sally who came to meet him, 
scarcely knowing whether she was laughing 
or crying. 

‘You dear ould 
we a fright!” she cried. 
an’ sit’ee down i’ the ingle nook, an’ have a good 
supper, You mun be that weary and hungered !” 


you have given 


*“Now do ’ee come in 


granfer, 


flash of insight, the full meaning of that 
day’s work and all its promise for the future 
rose up clearly before him. 

**T’ve a-met Varmer this day,” he quavered, 
a-tookt I on agen vor to be his 
mole-catcher. An’ Sally, my dear, you’ve 
a-ben main good to I, an’ now I’ll pay my 
way, like the best o’ folk, an’ not be a burden 
to ’ee no longer.” 


‘an’ he’ve 
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THE “GODS” 


(llustrated from Nutive Dra 
AM afraid we must 
turn back!” I ex- 
claimed. 


For as we reached 
a corner in the 
narrow, tortuous 
alleys of the native 
city of Shanghai, 
on the way to our 
mission church, we 
found ourselves in 
face of an appa- 
rently impervious 
and then my hus- 
that the day’s date 
was that of a quarterly procession of 
the god of the city temple, a magis- 
terial divinity, who thus from time to 
time personally supervises his domain. 
But we determined to push on if 
possible, for on such occasions of popu- 
lar excitement many an unaccustomed 
Chinese visitor is apt to drop in to our 
church during our evangelistic service ; 
so, my husband in front, we breasted 
the concourse, in which were embedded 





stationary crowd ; 
band remembered 
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MARRIAGE, 


(Foh Heh—‘t United Happiness.’’) 


OF CHINA. 


By a Missionary. 


ngs, Prints, and Photographs.) 


the members proper of the ceremony, 
awaiting the start far ahead of the hero 
of the day. With much exertion, and 








(From a Native Print.) 


LAU-ZUNG-SING—THE AGE, 


GENIUS OF OLD 


(Deity for frightening evil spirits.) 


constant exercise of the tactful “ chaff” 
so effectual in humouring a Chinese mob, 
we slowly made way, passing groups of 
Taoist priests in varied uniform inter- 
mingled with the general dirty, tawdry, 
ofticial retinue, some of whom, mounted 
on sorry but smartly caparisoned steeds, 
were the chief obstacles in our career. 
The most remarkable feature of the 
spectacle were the scarlet-clothed votaries 
of the city god, who on account of ill- 
other calamity in their home, 
attend on such functions as the present, 
their blood-hued garb symbolising that 
they recognise in their trouble the dis- 
pleasure of the gods, confess themselves 
worthy of decapitation, and plead the 
indulgence of the celestial magistrate. 

At last I found myself jammed against 
a gorgeously draped sedan-chair, through 
whose side window I beheld the hideous 
* head centre” of the ceremony—the city 
god, with his lobster-like complexion of 


ness or 






















KWANG-TI THE GOD OF WAR. 


painted plaster, frightful goggle eyes, and 
tinsel trappings. 

A few more struggles, and we were safe 
in our quiet chapel, which did indeed 
seem a place of refuge in every sense. 
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THE 
(An Attendant on the God of War.) 


HEAVENLY 


This city god is one of an innumerable 
company of Chinese idols, supposed to 
exercise practical influence over every 
detail of personal, social, and domestie 
life. No distinction exists in the popular 
mind between the gods of the so-called 
three religions of China—Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism; and the glaring 
inconsistencies thus involved cause no 
embarrassinent to these unthinking 
worshippers. Pages might be filled with 
the bare enumeration of the objects of 
national devotion—gods of heaven, earth, 
air, and sea: of sun, moon, and stars; of 
every element and attribute in the realm 
of nature, every animal tribe down to the 
lowest vermin, every form of disease, 
every trade and handicraft, every depart- 
ment of daily life, including a presiding 
deity for Punch and Judy, and a kitchen 
god. This last, indeed, holds the highest 
rank as to popularity in the Chinese 
Pantheon. It is estimated that about 
60,000,000 of his pictures are worshipped 
twice a month. His altar is a niche in 
the cooking range; on the last day of 
the year he is burned in a miniature 
sedan-chair and supposed thus to ascend 
to heaven, there to report the doings and 
misdoings of his terrestrial abode; and 
it is customary to offer him before his 
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transmigration a very sticky sweetmeat, 
whereby his lips may be restrained from 
tale-telling. We give illustrations on page 
29 of two of these domestic deities. Foh 
Heh (‘‘ United Happiness”), the marriage 
gods, Whose grinning gratification is 
hardly in keeping with the usual 
marriage-lot in China, are much in evi- 
dence at native weddings, and, in scroll 
form, frequently accompany the bride to 
her new home. 

Lau-zung-sing (“‘Old-god-star ”), the star 
or genius of old age, is a favourite wall 
effectual in 


pendant, supposed to be 


frightening away evil spirits. 

















rlEN-KWAN 
WHO BESTOWS HAPPINESS, 


THE HEAVENLY MANDARIN 


Universally adored and conciliated is 
also the god of wealth; in every seat of 
commerce, from the smallest shop to the 
most important mart, his shrine is indis- 
pensable, and his birthday is celebrated 
with great solemnity and display. 

Kwang-Ti, the Chinese Mars, is the 
canonised effigy of a famous military 
officer, who lived eight hundred years 
ago. He is regarded as the patron deity 
of the present dynasty, by whom the 


title ‘War Sage” has been conferred on 
him. 


His failure to achieve victory in 
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the recent war with Japan has not 
dimmed his renown either as to valour 
or wisdom. 














A JUDGE OF DEPARTED 
(An Anonymous God.) 


SPIRITS, 


The subject of our next portrait, Tien- 
Mah-Foo (‘‘ Heavenly Groom”), though 
only an attendant ou the aforesaid god 
of war, is highly venerated as a “‘ middle- 
man” between Kwang-Ti and his votaries. 

Tien-Kwan-Seh-Foh (‘‘ Heavenly Man- 
darin bestowing Happiness”), represents 
Chinese officialdom in the god-world, 
whence he is supposed to grant favours, 
as do his vicegerents on earth, and 
on similar terms 
of unblushing 
bribery. 

For a strange 
reason, the god 
depicted 
seated at a 
table of writ- 
ing implements 
is anonymous. 
He is one of a 
series of officials 
in the other 
world whose 
‘calling it is to 
judge departed 
spirits. In the 
vacant space 
to be seen over 
his head is 
inscribed the 
name of the 





as 











KIEH-CHEE-SAH,. 
special judge 
the 


(The Guardian God of Coffin- 


desired by Bearers.) 
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purchaser of such a picture on behalf of 
a deceased relative. Such paper forms 
bear the curious name, *‘Empty Buddha 
horses.” 

Kieh-chee-Sah, whose picture we give 
on page 41, is the Guardian God of Coffin- 
bearers; whilst La-Shang, who is fitly 
depicted as a powerfully built image (as 
will be seen from the photograph repro- 
duced below) is the God of Thunder and 
Lightning. 

One of the quaintest images of Chinese 
mythology is Fung-Zung (‘“‘ Wind God”), 
the Taoist AMolus, who appears in our 
illustration as expelling breezes from 
his air-bladder. 

Among the female divinities of the 
Chinese Pantheon, the highest rank is 
held by the two represented in this 
paper. 

The fame of Mah-Chu, the sailors’ god- 
dess, rests on a curious legend. It is 
said that she dreamed of seeing her sea- 
faring father and brothers in a terrific 
storm. She seized the latter’s imperilled 





LA-SHANG THE GOD OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, 





FUNG-ZUNG—GOD OF WIND. 


(From a Photograph.) 


junks with her hands, grasping 
that of her father with her mouth. 
While dragging them to shore, her 
mother called her, and, with 
filial respect, she at once opened 
her mouth to reply. Soon after- 
wards came the _ tidings of a 
tempest in which her father had 
been lost, but her brothers rescued. 
Mah-Chu became one of the most 
popular of divinities, and various 
grand titles have been bestowed on 
her, such as ‘*Queen of Heaven,” 
**Holy Mother in Heavens Above.” 
The very ashes from a censer 
burned before her shrine are car- 
ried to sea as a charm: and in 
rough weather the sailors kneel to 
offer her incense, crying piteously: 
* Grandmother Mah-Chu!” 
Kwang-Yin, the Goddess of Merey, 
depicted on page 44, is specially 
esteemed by married women, who 
invoke her image in their homes. 
Three days in the year are set 
apart for her public worship, 
when her votaries present veget- 
ables at her altars; for she 
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is supposed to be a vegetarian. Kwang- 
Yin earned her attractive title in that, 
declining the highest celestial dignity, 
she elected to remain in the second rank, 
thus retaining the right to succour and 
befriend humanity; in sign whereof she 
is often portrayed as controlling a 
stormy sea. 

In the other picture on page 44a 
male and female 
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Ngu-Hieng-Kung, the thief-god, bears 
also the title **‘ Midway in the heavens,” 
implying that he objects to descend to 
earth—possibly for fear of Wang-Papa, 
the police god. To gratify his feelings in 
this respect, no images of Ngu-Hieng- 
Kung are manufactured; though on his 
birthday the Great-Temple Hill near 





combination of 
depicted. Yung- 
Ts-Er-Sa (‘‘Man - Woman- 
Two - Demons”) are two. spirits 
greatly feared by the Chinese 
people. They are the “ Death- 


influences is 


dealing Demons,” and are sup- 
posed to be incessantly, while 
invisibly, flying to and _ fro, 
causing mortal sickness to all 


any unlucky time, come 
Such fatal 
if the horo- 
scopic omens of mortals thus 
colliding with this contagious 
couple are at the time propitious. 
proof could’ be 
utter absence of 


religious 


who, at 
in contact with them. 
influence is averted, 


No stronger 
given of the 
any genuine reverence 
among this people than the fact 
of their setting up presiding 
deities of and crimes 
strongly reprobated in their own 
system, ay, in their very 
for side by side with 
patrons of thieves, 
gamblers, and criminals 
sort, they worship 
chief of police in 


\ ices 


moral 
mythology : 
the celestial 
pirates, 
of yet grossel 
* Wang-Papa,” 
the land of shades, and a god of 
and of justice and 
order! The gambler’s divinity, 
“Tu - Chieng - Kiu,.” was in the 
flesh an inveterate gambler who 
died of want, and whose image 
garments, with a play- 


law courts, 


in ragged 


ing-card stuck in his hair, is 

erected in the gambler’s home, that he 
may inspire auspicious dreams, as aids 
in ecard - playing, lottery - drawing, ete. 
The tiger is also worshipped by the 
gambler: his image in such capacity 
stands on its hind legs grasping a huge 


Sometimes merely 
* His Excellency 


coin in its rorepaws. 


the title of the image 


the Grasping-cash Tiger”—is written on 
a piece of paper which is fastened on 


table, 
burned 


behind the gambling 


candles are 


Che wall 
incense and 


be fore it. 








SAILORS 


THE GODDESS OF 


Mah-Chu, Queen of Heaven). 


Foochow is crowded with his gift-bearing 
worshippers. 

We can hardly, within the limits of 
this article, do more than touch on the 
universal worship of ancestral spirits in 
this land. The eager desire of every 
Chinese for male children springs mainly 
from the importance they attach to the 
care of their own departed spirits at the 
hands of their sons. Every possible 
human requisite—food, clothing, house 
utensils, writing materials, money, opium 


pipes, models of domestic attendants—are 
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most ingeniously manufactured in paper 
and burned, for imagined transference 
thereby to Hades. The wealthy will even 

















OF MERCY. 


KWANG-YIN—THE GODDESS 


(From a Native Drawing.) 


eonstruct full-sized paper rooms for this 
purpose. I have before me a _ passport 
form for the use of any resident in the 
spirit-world desirous of making a little 
trip to former earthly scenes, and a 
paper sheet covered with rough, doll-sized 
drawings of native garments, for those 
who cannot afford to supply their de- 
ceased friends with more _ elaborate 
models. 

Astrology and geomancy enter largely 
into Chinese religious creed. Family and 
official life are clogged at every point by 
horoscopic calculations (in most cases 
fraudulent), controlling each particular of 
courtship and marriage, prognosticating 
pestilence and war, rain-flood and drought. 
Hence the fortune-teller’s god, Yu-da 
(“ Dark Altar”), whose likeness we give, is 
greatly revered. 

Many inquiries suggest themselves in 
view of this wholesale and retail idolatry 
and superstition of a people in many 
respects highly intelligent and civilised. 
How do their heterogeneous and, in most 
instances, childishly foolish objects of 


Often in the canon- 
isation of real or supposed bene- 
factor, man or brute, or the deification 
of some favourable phenomenon of nature, 
A short time ago the Viceroy Li Hung- 
Chang, now of European fame, memorial- 
ised the Emperor of China as follows; 
“The breach which lately occurred in 
the bank of the Grand Canal was due to 
the devilry of a river god; this spirit 
appeared in various guises to the soldiers 
at work on the embankment, and their 
commander, in caused a 
sacrificial stage to be erected, and gifts 
and prayers offered to appease the god. 
These measures were successful ; thence- 
forth the labourers were blessed with 
serene weather and placid waters in lieu 
of stormy wind and heavy rain. The 
memorialist therefore prays that a fitting 
acknowledgment be made by the throne 


worship originate ? 
some 


consequence, 


to this river god in form of the title, 
‘God of the Northern Terminus of the 
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DEMONS, 


THE DEATH-DEALING 


Yung-Ts-Er-Sa : Man-Woman-Two-Demons. 


Grand Canal,’ and a temple erected for 
his residence, where spring and autumn 
sacrifices may be offered by the local 
mandarins.” This paragraph is trans- 
lated literally from the Peking Gazette, 
the Imperial Court “daily” of China. 

A few weeks ago, close to our English 
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“model settlement” of Shanghai, such 
superstition was illustrated by a cere- 
mony, the most grotesque: before com- 
mencing the work of a new road beside 
the river, the dragon guardian of the 
Whampoo, as well as the earth god must 
be propitiated ; accordingly, on the break- 
ing of the first sod, Whang-Tao-Tai, chief 
magistrate of the native city, with his 
subordinates, offered sacrificial worship 
to the divinities in question on a tem- 
porary altar beside the river. 

Furthermore, a public apology was read 
to the dragon for the invasion of his 
hitherto peaceful retreat, while his spirits 
were besought not to drag the workmen 
into the water in revenge for such dis- 
turbance of his domain: the document 
was then solemnly burnt, and its ashes 
east into the current. 

Not long ago, a friend, travelling in the 
interior, saw a ferryman refuse to rescue 
a man drowning close beside the former’s 
boat, who dared not offend the river 
god, doubtless displeased with the sink- 
ing man. 

The fire gx xd, though an object of peculiar 
dread, is treated with the same freedom. 

Some time ago, after a very destruc- 
tive conflagration in Shanghai, the 
owners of property which narrowly es- 
caped the flames expended two hundred 
dollars on ceremonies of thanksgiving. 
A few days later their own dwellings 
were burned down, and, enraged with 
Ho-Lee-Tah-Tee, they vowed publicly to 
renounce his worship; this important 
resolution was of the less consequence 
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to the deity concerned, in that he him- 
self, with his temple, were consumed by 
the fire in question. 

Even in these grotesque absurdities of 
Chinese cult, one cannot but recognise a 
striving after ‘“‘the things unseen and 
eternal.” Most earnestly we long that 
China’s present awakening to her need 
of material and social reform may not 
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YU-DA, THE FORTUNE-TELLER’S GOD. 
(Fro Native D 7.) 


stop short of her emergence from this 
gross darkness of idolatry and super- 
stition into the light of heavenly truth. 


SONG OF THE ARMENIAN SHEPHERD. 


By Frederic E. Weatherly. 


In the meadows of the skies; 
One by one, all white and still, 
Rest my sheep on yonder hill. 
Now I lay my crook away, 
Toil is over with the day : 
Kneeling at my frugal board, 
Break the bread, and bless the Lord. 


( NE by one the stars arise 


Lord, look on me and on us all, 
And make us blest. 
And send us rest, 

At this and every evenfall ! 


All the day, afar from me, 
They have wandered wild and free ; 
All the day I followed still. 
Rock to rock and hill to hill, 
Calling down the gorges deep, 
“Come ye back, my wandering sheep,” 
Till at eve I brought them home, 
Safe in fold, no more to roam ! 
Lord, do thus much for me and all, 
And when we stray 
From Thy good way 
O fetch us home at evenfall ! 











JOHN JARDINE’S WEIRD. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


By David Lyall, 


JARDINE, 
younger, of Whin- 
stane, put down his 
gun and, leaning 
against a five - 
barred gate, 
leisurery took out 
his pipe. It was a 
fine September 
night, the air sweet 
and refreshing with 
its touch of harvest 
coolness. The sky 
was still radiant with the trailing glory 
of the sunset, though the harvest moon 
was coming up big and red behind the 
dark Whinstane woods. Many a time 
had John Jardine’s eyes feasted on that 
prospect, and it had never failed to satisfy 
him. 

He was five-and-twenty years of 
and though his home was not far from 
the border, he had never crossed it in his 
life, nor had ke ever felt any desire to 
roam. He loved the land of his birth 
and the home of his fathers with a 
passionate and enduring love, and had 
never asked any higher gift from Fate 
than to live and die in it. 

Jardine was an old name in the south 
country, and had been honoured and 
beloved through many generations for 
its integrity and honour and faithfulness 
to the traditions of its house. The Jar- 
dines were a long-lived and _ fine-looking 
race. <As John Jardine against 
the gate in his careless attitude he could 
not hide the easy grace of his figure, and 
though his face was plain, it was honest 
and open as the day. To look at John 
Jardine was to trust him, and all who 
knew him did trust him, as they had 
trusted his father before him. There 
being no women folk in the old house of 
Whinstane, there was small 
of ceremony in the ordering of the house- 
hold ways. The old man and his two 
sons, when they were both at home, as 
often as not sat down to dine in their 





age, 


stood 


observance 
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‘*The Land o’ 


the Leal.’’ 


shooting garb; therefore, though John 
knew it was close on the dinner hour, he 
did not hurry himself, but took his pipe 
at his ease. 

Now the gate at which he _ stood 
separated the lands of the home farm 
from the park, and there was a footpath 
running the whole way between two 
high and closely clipped thorn hedges 
to the house at the home farm, which 
was a large and commodious place let at 
a nominal rent by the Laird of Whinstane, 
to the widow of his cousin, the Rev. Mark 
Carruthers, who had been the minister 
of the parish for over thirty years. As 
a matter of fact, John Jardine had come 
straight from the home farm, where 
he had paid one of his unceremonious 
calls, which, however, had not been pro- 
attraction which 
there had 


longed, because the 
drew him—and many others 
been absent. 

He was thinking of her as he slowly 
puffed away at his pipe, which, somehow, 
did not have just the flavour he enjoyed. 
He thrust it into his pocket, and, turning 
away from the gate, strode up the narrow 
path close by the outer wall of the thorn 
hedge, towards the dark shadow of the 
trees in the park. Suddenly he 
Was arrested by the sound of voices on 
the other side of the hedge, and the 
utterance of his own name caused him 
to stand still a moment, although any- 
thing so eavesdropping Was a 
thing foreign to John Jardine’s nature. 

‘I don’t see why we should spoil our 
whole lives for him, Nancy,” he heard 
his brother Pat say. rather gloomily. 
* Oh, yes, of course, | know he is a very 
good fellow and all that everybody says 
hang it all—I don’t see why he 
and I nothing. 


home 


base as 


so—but 
should have everything, 


John Jardine gave a great start as 
these bitter words fell upon his ears, 
and, forgetful that he was guilty of a 


planted his gun 
listened for 


dishonourable act, he 
firmly in the ground and 
what was to come. 
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“T really think, Pat, that it 
would be better for us to part,” 
he heard the girl’s voice say in 
broken, sweet ** At least, 
I mean we should try and think 
no more of each other. If only 
you had before 
everybody thought that I should 


Btics 


tones, 


spoken sooner, 


marry John.” 

*“]T don’t see that that matters 
at all; besides, as a matter of 
fact, there has been no formal 
engagement, and I don’t see why 
you should not have the privi- 
lege of changing your mind, if 
you like. But perhaps you would 
rather stick to John; he will be 


the laird, of course, and I have 
always heard that women count 
more on What a man has than 
what he is.” 

John Jardine’s cheeks flushed 
at these words, and he waited 
breathlessly to hear the girl's 


answer. 

* Now, that is not fair, Pat; and 
I have never given you grounds 
for supposing me to be so mer- 
cenary as all that. But, apart 
from the fact that he will be 
Laird of Whinstane some day, 


anybody might like John. He is 
so good; he never gets in such tempers 
as you do. I really think that I should 


be afraid of you sometimes.” 


*Oh, well, if you feel like that, of 
course, you can stick to him,” said Pat, 
loftily. 

And again John Jardine waited in 


sickening for the next words 
which should fall from the girl's lips. 

‘But I like you best, with all your 
faults, Pat,” she whispered. 

And with words ringing in his 
ears, John Jardine strode fiercely upon 
his way. For him the beauty of the 
still and lovely autumn night was over 
a shadow as black as midnight obscured 
the fair shining of the harvest moon. A 
terrible and anger against these 
two, who had robbed him of what he 
prized most on earth, raged darkly within 
his soul. He was awed and ashamed by 
the intensity of his bitter- 


suspense 


these 


useless 


passion, the 


ness of his resentment. For five-and- 
twenty years life had flowed in an un- 
disturbed tenor, and he had_ preserved 


an almost uniform evenness of temper 


possibly, he told himself bitterly, because 





Suddenl) 





by the sound of voices. 


he was arrested 


there had not been anything to try him. 
The thing came upon him with a great 
and unexpected shock. He had _ ioved 
Nancy Carruthers all his life—had always 
thought of her, indeed, as the wife he 
should take when the time came. There 
had been little, if any, love-making be- 
tween them; rather, it was a tacit under- 
standing which had grown, as it were, 
out of family arrangement, and had been 


thus less of a personal matter than it 
is to most. None the less, it had taken 
a mighty hold upon John Jardine’s heart 
and life: and the thought that Nancy 
Was now estranged from him—perhaps 
that she had never been’ his—was a 
thought so terrible to him that for the 


moment he was scarcely master of him- 
self. But the same moment which re- 
vealed to John Jardine his own capacity 
for intense suffering awoke in him a 
strength of will and = purpose’ which 
amazed while it comforted him. He was 
no weakling to be tossed and whirled by 
every wind of passion, and the first blast 
of adversity found him erect and strong— 
not shrinking from facing the worst, but 
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seeking at once what would be best for 
himself and others. 

Not for small or slight reasons was 
John Jardine beloved from one end of 
Whinstane parish to the other. People 
ealled him unselfish, and said to one 
another he was his mother’s son, that 
the mantle of her merciful and loving 
nature had fallen upon him, and that 
his happiness was to plan kind deeds and 
to do them with an unconscious grace a 
king might have envied. They said, 
moreover, that he deserved the highest 
happiness possible to the lot of man; 
and there were many who did not scruple 
to affirm that Nancy Carruthers was in- 
capable of appreciating the treasure she 
had won. 

It was pleasant to John to feel, as he 
could not help feeling, that the people 
were kindly disposed to him. Hitherto 
life had been a thing of beauty and joy 
to him, his one sorrow the death of his 
adored mother, when he was fifteen. 

Like many another pilgrim on the high- 
way of life, John Jardine had yet to 
prove that death is incomparably the 
gentlest of all sorrows which can over- 
take the human race. 

He was composed when he entered the 
house; but his face was darkened, the 
smile had gone out of his shining eyes, 
and his mouth seemed to have taken on 
a sterner curve, which robbed it of its 
mobile sweetness. He handed his gun to 
the butler, who missed for the first time 
within his recollection the cheery word 
with which the young Laird was wont 
to enter the house. 

He passed upstairs in silence, as he had 
entered; and the old man looked after 
him perplexedly, wondering what ailed 
him. 

For the first time for many years, 
something of the old sick, boyish yearn- 
ing for his mother came over John 
Jardine, and was like to overwhelm him. 
He could almost have wept the childish 
tears which had so often wetted his 
pillow during the first sad days of that 
great sorrow. 

He sat down by the open window in 
his room, and buried his face in his 
hands, stricken as strong men are stricken 
only once or twice in a lifetime; yet, 
as he sat there in the stillness, wrestling 
with the first sorrow of his manhood, a 
strange and comforting sense of nearness 
to the Unseen came to him. Once he 


started up and looked round, almost ex- 
pecting to find someone in the room with 
him, so keen and real was the sense of 
spiritual sympathy and companionship. 

That night there was more talk at 
the dinner-table at Whinstane than there 
had been for many a night. More than 
once the old man glanced at his two 
fine sons, wondering to see them so gay, 
It was as if the one sought to outdo 
the other in gay badinage. Perhaps a 
very close observer might have come to 
the conclusion that a moment's silence 
was evidently a thing they dreaded. 

Immediately after dinner, under pre- 
text of smoking his cigar outside, Pat 
took himself off, and the old man was 
left with John at the table. 

**You seemed in fine spirits at dinner 
lad,” said the old Laird, with an affec- 
tionate glance across the table at his 
son’s face. 

“Did you think so, father?” John 
answered. “I am afraid it was rather 
a pretence on my part. You have often 
teased me about my stay-at-home pro- 
clivities: I wonder what you will say if 
I tell you what I have been thinking 
of all the evening ?” 

“What is it?” said the old man 
sagerly. 

‘Now that Pat has come home for 
good, I think you might spare me for a 
month or two, father. I have an idea 
that I would like to see the world.” 

The old Laird listened in silence, at 
the same time eyeing his son keenly. 

“It’s a perfectly reasonable suggestion, 
John,” he answered presently; ‘‘ but you 
are keeping something back from me. 
What is it?” 

John started, and a faint smile crept 
to the corners of his grave mouth. 

** Your eye has lost none of its cunning, 
father.” he made answer. “I see that 
you will be at the bottom of the thing, 
and I may as well out with it. I have 
just learned—no matter how, and I hope 
you won't ask me that—that Pat and 
Nancy are a good deal more interested 
in each other than any of us know. Not 
being wholly indifferent in that quarter 
myself, it has upset me a bit—that’s all 

and I think it would be as well if I 
went away for a month or two.” 

The old man’s face flushed ominously, 
and it was several moments before he 
could command his voice sufficiently to 
speak. 
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“But Naney is to be your wife, John,” 
was all he could articulate. 

“It is a mistake we have made,” said 
John quietly enough: but the old) man 
was quick to notice that the fingers 
holding the pipe, which had lost its 
flavour, were not so steady as_ usual. 
“Tt is a mistake which has been made 


before: we have taken too much _ for 
granted. I don’t want to make a_ fuss 
about it, so I hope you will help me to 
tide the matter over as manfully as 
possible. Io am not going to pretend 


think if | 


two among 


that I don’t feel it, but | 


get away for a month or 


new scenes I shall probably come back 
cured.” 

*Pat has been guilty of dishonourable 
conduct,” fumed the old man, “‘and 1 
shall tell him so. He knew that Nancy 


was to be your wife.” 

‘Now listen to me, father,” said John, 
leaning forward and_ looking = steadily 
into the old man’s agitated face. “If I 
don't say a word against Pat, it’s nobody 
else’s and I want you to 
promise me that you will neither speak 
to him about it nor make the slightest 
difference to him in any way.” 

‘I doubt you're setting me a_ task 
beyond me, lad,” said the old man 
grimly. {nd do you mean to say that 
you would just slip away without saying 
a word to anybody ?” 

“That would be my desire; but I 
shall have to say something to Pat. It 
better for all parties if their 


business : 


would be 


marriage could take place before I re- 
turn.” 
“Dear me! you might give a lassie 


time to be off with the old love before 
with the new,” said the old 
man grimly. ‘Do you think of starting 
at once, then?” 

“Yes, I think so. I rely upon you, 
father, to help me over this rough bit 
of the road, and not to make it any 
harder for me than you can help.” 

He spoke in his most winning manner, 
and at the same time held out his hand, 
which his father pressed warmly in both 
of his. 

“The lassie doesn’t 
doing, John. She'll 
once, and that ‘ll be all her days. 
ave worth : 

“Hush, father.” said John quickly. 
“You have allowed Pat to play himself 
all his days, and have never expected 


618 


she’s on 


know what she is 
never rue it but 
You 


anything of him, so he is not to blame. 
Perhaps my going away will give him 
a chance.” 

* But you won't stop long: not more 
than two months or so?” said the old 
man wistfully. 

* The voyage I am contemplating takes 
five, I believe,” answered John lightly. 
* But [I won't stay away too long.” 

That night, after the old man—much 
disturbed in his mind—had gone to his 
own room, John asked his brother to 
smoke a pipe with him on the terrace. 
He saw quite well that Pat was uneasy 
in his mind, and avoided him as much 
as possible. 

**T have something to say to you, and 
a confession to make, Pat,” he began in 


his straightforward manner. "26. 4 
Was coming back from the home farm 


sauntering along on the 
inner side of the thorn-tree hedge, I 
heard my own name. I admit that I 
had no right to stand still as I did to 
overhear conversation not intended for 
my ears, and I got the listener's usual 
deserts. You will remember what passed 
between you and Nancy Carruthers 
better than I can call it to your mind. 
It has made a lot of difference to me, and 
I feel that the best thing for me, and 
possibly for you, at the present juncture, 
is that I should clear out. I have been 
talking to my father about it, and he 


this evening, 


agrees—at least, he offers no serious 
objection to my making a voyage for 
a few months. I think I shall leave to- 


morrow. There is only one thing I would 
like to ask you to do while I am gone.” 

Pat was overwhelmed with consterna- 
tion and a sense of shame acute enough 
to be painful, but he never opened his 
mouth. 

*T would like you to be married, if 
possible, before I come back.” 


Then Patrick Jardine found his 
tongue. 
* Of course, I know what you think 


of me, Jack—that I am a beastly sneak,” 
he said hotly ; * but it was not altogether 
my blame, nor Nancy's. People can’t help 
this sort of thing. I hope you don't 
think I did it intentionally, trying to 
cut you out.” 

“I don’t think anything at all about 
it: the fact is sufficient for me, just at 
present,” answered John rather shortly. 
“As I said to my father, I don’t want 
any fuss made about it. Perhaps it is 
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rather cowardly of me to run away, but 
I need not go into explanations: if you 
care for Nancy half as much as I do, you 
understand well enough how I feel. It 
won't bear talking about, and that’s a 
fact. I am going off to-morrow, and you 
must just put the best face on it you 
an.” 

Pat Jardine was usually very ready 
tongued, and in his college days had been 
notorious for the cleverness with which he 
extricated himself from various scrapes : 
but on this occasion his usual diplomacy 
and glibness of speech failed him, and he 


‘Most certainly,” answered John. “] 
may be selfish, but to say good-bye to 
her is one step beyond me.” 

*T am awfully sorry, Jack,” said the 
younger brother penitently ; ** and I hope 
you don’t bear me any grudge.” 

John gave a short laugh. 

“Oh, no, why should I? I daresay I'll 
come back cured. I am not the first 
fellow a woman has jilted, by any 
means.” 

So next day John Jardine, of his own 
free will left the home he loved, ap- 
parently without a regret. Indeed, such 





Pat toid her that Jack had gone away. 


stood on the terrace beside his brother 
at a loss what to say or do next. 

* You'll go without 
then?” he asked stupidly. 


seeing Nancy 


was the bitterness in his heart that 
he did not at that particular moment 
greatly care Whether he should ever look 
upon it again; only, for the old man’s 
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sake, he promised that his return should 
not be too long delayed. 

This sudden freak on the part of John 
Jardine caused a great talk in the neigh- 
bourhood, and many were the speculations 
regarding it, but the truth was only 
known to three people. 

Nancy Carruthers grew very white 
when Pat drove in to the home farm on 
his way back from the station, and told 
her that Jack had gone away; and though 
Pat tried to comfort her by pointing out 
that John had done it of his own free 
will, and had thus removed every obstacle 
which stood in the way of their happiness, 
Nancy was not comforted, but looked the 
picture of dismay. 

: x * . * 


* But what I should like you to tell me, 
Mr. Jardine, is why you have wandered 
Nearly two years, you 
say, you have been travelling. Aren't 
you sick of it?” 

‘Il have been sick of it many times, 
Miss Douglas: but, of course, when I come 
to a haven like this, I am quite content, 
and feel as if I never wanted to leave it 
again.” 

Kate Douglas looked straight out from 
the pleasant shade of the verandah, across 
the smooth green lawn to the sunny 
slopes of the tea garden, and her eyes 
were wet with a mist of tears. 


about so long. 


‘I can’t understand,” she said, some- 
what hurriedly, ** how anyone can live out 
of Scotland unless they are obliged to.” 

* Don’t you like India, then?” asked 
John, looking with keen interest at the 
clear, beautiful outline of the girl's face, 
and feeling most oddly moved at the 
sight of her tears. 

* Oh, yes, I like India well enough, and, 
of course, Ted would be miserable here 
without me; but, all the same, neither he 
nor I feel at home, and our one ambition 
is to leave the garden to the care of an 
overseer and go home as soon as We can. 
But come, you have not told me yet 
why you are a voluntary exile, and I do 
want to know so much.” 

* Well, since you are good enough to 
express so much interest in my concerns, 
I'll tell you the whole story,” said John ; 
and though his face grew a shade paler, 
he went through the stery briefly, with- 
out embellishment, from beginning to end. 

Kate Douglas was horrified at the 
result of her questioning, not having the 
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slightest idea that the matter was of 
so delicate and personal a kind. 

“JT hope you will forgive me, Mr. 
Jardine,” she said in her clear pleasant 
voice. I] assure you I had no wish to 
pry into your private matters. I feel 
quite ashamed of myself.” 

** You need not be,” he answered lightly, 
* because, after all, you know, I needn't 
have told you unless I liked.” 

“IT should like to tell you, if I may, 
how nobly I think you have behaved,” 
she said presently. ‘* But it does seem 
sad that your father should have died 
so suddenly without seeing you again.” 

** Believe me, that is why I am in no 
hurry to go home,” he answered. 

* And you have not heard that they 
have married yet?” she said softly. 

“No; I think there can be no doubt 
that is what 1 am waiting for.” 

*T wonder,” said the girl meditatively, 
“why they have not married ? Perhaps 
they, too, may have discovered that they 
have made a mistake.” 

She said the words quietly, and her 
face wore a thoughtful look. It was not 
a beautiful face, so far as regularity of 
features went, but it was a face full of 
singular and impressive charm. John 
Jardine had ventured to pay a passing 
visit to the Douglas’s Tea Estate on the 
strength of knowing the Dumfriesshire 
branch of their family. He had found 
his quarters so much to his liking, and 
had been sc warmly welcomed, that he 
had now entered on the fifth week of his 
stay. These five weeks had taught him 
a good many things he did not know 
before : among others, what an attrac- 
tive place a woman like Kate Douglas 
can make of even an Indian bungalow. 

*T think you behaved nobly,” she said 
presently ; and somehow the reiteration 
of this conviction made John a trifle 
uncomfortable. ‘I have never’ even 
heard you say an unkind word about 
your brother.” 

“There is no special nobility about 
that. Pat did not lay a deliberate plot 
to oust me: he simply allowed himself 
to drift, as we all do sometimes. When 
I hear of his marriage I shall go home.” 

**Not before?” 

“IT don’t think so.” 

*““Why don’t you go and see why they 
have not married ?” 

Jardine looked down from his tall 
height upon the graceful figure in its 
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becoming white gown, and there was a 
very odd expression in his eyes. 

*T will go home, if you like, on one 
condition.” 

* What is that?” she asked, and 
rose-leaf bloom distinctly deepened 
her cheek. 

* That you will allow me to come back 
again, if I ask permission.” 

“It is a long journey,” she said irrele- 
vantly, “‘from the south of Scotland to 
Northern India.” 

*Men take longer journeys every day 
for lesser causes,” he answered enigmat- 
ically. ‘Here comes Ted: I shall ask 
his opinion.” 


the 
on 


Six weeks later John Jardine arrived 
at the familiar wayside station at 
Whinstane, where he was met’ by 
Pat. He did not forget, as he swung 
himself into the high dogeart, that he 
was no longer “Younger,” but John 
Jardine, Esq., of Whinstane, and the 


thought thrilled him. 

* At last!” said Patrick Jardine, and 
John observed that the brown, slender 
hand grasping the reins was a trifle 
unsteady. ‘“‘Upon my word, Jack, I 
thought you’d made up your mind to 
live and die abroad.” 

*Not quite, though a man 
John answered rather shortly. 
‘Il feel now that I have been absent 
rather long, Pat. It was selfish and 
unkind, but I hope you don’t bear me 
a grudge for it.” 

*Shut up!” said Pat savagely under 
his breath, and not another word, good 
or bad, passed between them till they 
alighted at the house door. 


might do 
worse,” 


*Oh, Pat! how empty the house is 
without the old man,” said Jack. and 
his hand fell heavily on his brother's 
shoulder. “1 ought not to have left 
you to fight it out alone. Why are 
you not married? I hoped it would be 
over before I came back.” 

“It’s all up. Jack. She won't have 
me. Nancy will never marry anybody 


but you.” 

*Then she will need to remain single 
to the day of her death.” John answered 
in a tone of exceeding dryness. 


* But she cares for you, Jack, and 
always did. She found it out when you 
went away. The waiting has nearly 


killed her.” 
At this John Jardine laughed aloud. 
Listen, Pat. Nancy Carruthers is 
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not worth troubling a man’s head about, 
yours, or mine, or anybody’s. I did 
care for her once, I suppose, but I am 
completely cured. Now let’s talk of 
something else.” 

They sat talking far into the night, 
and came nearer being brothers in heart 
than they had ever been. John Jardine 
Was conscious of a great change in Pat, 
and saw that the thing laid bitter hold 
on him; so he concocted a plan whereby 
Pat should cured he had been. 
He was seven days at Whinstane before 
he went near the home farm or any of 
inmates. One day, however, walking 
up the Whinstane Road, he met Nancy 
face to face. 

* How do you do, Nancy ?” 
a calm, matter-of-fact voice. 
your mother is quite well.” 

* Yes, she is: but why have you never 


be as 


its 


he said in 
“IT hope 


come to see us, Jack, after your long 
absence ?” 

“1 thought it better not.” 

“Why?” she asked nervously. ‘* You 


did not always need a special invitation 
to the home farm.” 

* That is true; but 
Nancy. Have you 
going off again with 
finite time?” 

*No,” and her face visibly paled. 
“Why, you have only just come back! 
Whinstane will to ruin.” 

* Not exactly; Rutherford is good 
as ever he was, and knows the working 
of the estate better than either of us.” 

* And you are going away soon?” 

* Next week.” 

Jack’s attitude was perfectly friendly, 
but commonplace. Nancy felt the ground 
slipping from beneath her feet. 

“Oh! Jack, I—I--can’t bear it,” she 
said tremblingly. ‘ Why do you treat 
stranger? | 


times are altered, 
heard that I am 
Pat for an inde- 


ria 
xo 


as 


me as if I were a_ perfect 
made a mistake: that was all.” 

“So did Ll; but it has not ended so 
disastrously as it might have done. I 
think we are all heart whole, or will 
be presently,” he said lightly. 

*So you are going to travel indefi- 


nitely. Perhaps you may bring back a 
mistress to Whinstane.” 
It was a shot at a venture. 


it with perfect gravity. 


John met 


*The chances are in favour of it. 
Well, good-bye, Nancy. If I have time, 
I shall call in to see Mrs. Carruthers 


before we go.” 
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So saying, he lifted his hat politely 
and walked away. Nancy, her pride 
stood still in the roadway, 
watched the retreating 
figure out of sight. Her face was a 
coquette had received her 
though no man could say 


forgotten, 
and deliberately 


study. The 
deserts : and 





‘So you are going to leave me, 
after all, old girl.” 


undeserved, she was at 
that moment an object for 
passion. Her little amusement had 
cost her dear. 


they were 
com- 


oe * a 

“There are two men riding over the 
Marcherra Hill, Kate,” said Ted Douglas 
from his lounging chair in the verandah. 
“Got anything decent for dinner?” 

“Oh, yes, There’s the glass, 
Ted: just see if you recognise them.” 

Ted put down his pipe, and applied 
his eyes to the powerful glass his sister 
handed to him. His face was a_ study 
as he laid it down. 


Guess !’ 


enough. 


answered: but in her 
sweet face the colour rose. 


‘I can’t.” she 





ut 
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* Jardine! Pleased, eh?” 

He looked up at her, and when he 
read the expression on her face he said 

“So you are going to leave me, after 
all, old) girl: is that what it means, 
Kate ?” 


* Perhaps, Ted,” Kate answered; and 
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for the first time in his life Ted Douglas 
thought his sister the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. 

*I suppose it had to come sooner or 
later, and as well Jardine as anybody 
nay. better he than anybody; he’s a 
splendid chap,” said Ted warmly, and 
with a sudden tenderness he rose and 
drew his sister closely to him. ‘“ And 
he’s a lucky fellow, too; and when you 
go home to that big old family house 
the sun will shine on it as it has never 
shone for a hundred years.” 
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y HAT time of year London is teeming 


with flowers, fruit, and sunshine, 
and when, the “ Society” and 
the “Tourist” season being in 


full a stream of small change trickles 
through pretty nearly every court and alley, 


the nomadic tribes who roam 


swing, 


there is amongst 
the streets more of happiness, and even of 
comfort, than might be For, 
although the burden of life is often heavy 
to carry, yet is the strength, in most cases, 
proportionately Thus, what the 
coster would consider but half a day’s work 


suspected. 


creat. 


might be more than enough to crush the 
very life out of a clerk. 

But winter tells a somewhat different 
tale one which is oftentimes so sombre 
that even the very Scrooges, however re 


And, 


lurks in 


their 
or voc! 


purse-strings. 
usually 


luctantly, loosen 


inasmuch as some 
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A TALK WITH SOME STREET TRADERS. 


By Hector Maclean. 


(Illustrated by Photographs from Life by Kd amell, Crouch Hill, N.) 


the worst calamity, Misery and Want beget 
Charity and Sym- 
pathy, who, whenever Nature turns unkind, 


those charming sisters, 


are ever busy prompting us to help the 
destitute. 

Unfortunately, just as the rose-tree has 
its aphis that odious green tly which 
fattens on the ftlower-queen’s lfe-juice—just 
as the rich are beset by sharks, so are 


the hard-up poor the prey of parasites that 


intercept the alms which are meant for 
labour in distress. 

Anecdotes about the ways of impostors 
who rob the necessitous and deserving are 


endless, and, in many cases, would be 
vastly amusing could but forget that 
the rogues are virtually battening upon the 


lives of the famishing. 


one 


The moral of which is that each one of 
us should—whatever else he may do—give 
in person, not to the casual 
cadger, nor to the impressive 
chanter, but to some one (if not 
more) sorely-stricken — fellow-crea- 

ture whose need is genuine. 


This is a heavy task—one which 


is, apparently, too large for most 


This much upon the destitution 
of London’s poor from 
Mr. Scamell’s pictures, one might 
that the odd- 
streets passed 


blessed by 


because, 


conclude 
the 
the winter 


otherwise 
ments of 
through 


many comforts, especially ** crea- 
ture comforts.” But it should 
be always borne in mind that 
only the upper class of the 
poverty stricken indulge in those 
cheap luxuries which abound in 
humble residential districts. 
Take the “ ALL ’Or” man: 
cheap and wholesome as are his 


wares, they are far too dear for 
the starveling, who may need to 
feed a wife and family on about 


sixpence a day—-which, for weeks 


members ot the monied classes. 
It is, therefore, fortunate for the 
half-starving that they are sur- 
rounded by the poor. | say for- 
tunate, for, as a rule, the poor 
are far more generous, and, of 
course, much more accessible, 
than are the well-to-do. 
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* BAKED 

Tie only known London 
time, is infrequently accomplished. 
Under such circumstances, to eat those 
uy, buttery, hot, mammoth earth-apples, 
the Germans call them, is a vain and 
diculous excess, much like when, during the 
eight of the great Irish famine, an old 
ess marvelled greatly “why the people 
iwould = starve when they could buy penny 
A chat with the potato man elicited 
hat his life was well mixed with beer if 
lot with skittles; for all which, his surplus 


f income over the needful to keep body 


bx mist of. 


ind soul together was nothing to 

His stove and its appurtenances, although 
making a brave enough show when the 
glowing coke and flaring lamps lit up. the 
lark, cold streets, was a most remarkable 
ontrivance, put together “on the cheap ” 
with considerable ingenuity. Most of the 
naterials were culled from dust-heaps, the 
rest picked up for a few coppers from the 
pavement dealers in old metal. 


A glance at the photograph will indicate 


vendor of baked Spanish 


SPANIARDs.” 


onions. ) 


how, starting with a broken-down galvanised 


water-tank, an imposing, if not particu 
larly natty, piece ot apparatus has been 
constructed. 

Although the poor are ever with us, not 
so the baked potato. Fortunately, as my 


friend explained to me, in that torrid season 
when the “balls of flour” are only repre- 
sented by wax” there come 
the auspicious and well-timed whelks, which 
him to tide the dead 

‘Ts there no other saleable 
that it is possible to bake!” I inquired of 
the 


‘marbles of 


enable over season. 


vegetable 


above. 
‘Tl ain't \ ‘erd of * Stop, 
though,” he continued, “I tell of a 
chap up Old Street way as sells ‘ot onions.” 
This man we determined to the 
more so that he reputed to be the 
one in London of “ baked 
could be bought. Though many 
him, could name _ his 
was little while before 


said he. 
‘ave ’erd 


none,” 


have 
was 
only whom 
Spaniards 4 
had heard of 
pitch, and it 

we could track 


none 
some 


hii. 
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somewhere = in 
directed me 


policeman, 
district, 


Eventually, a 
the Finsbury Square 
to the City Road. 

* Where shall 1 


find him?” I queried. 





SWEET 


MERCHANTS, 


(Candy lads in American masquerade. 


* Just after a bit 
you will 

Sure enough I] 
fered in the 
for the smell 
quarter ort a 


straight up 
out. 

clid, 
quest much 
was noticeable for nearly a“ 
mile, quarters 


force 


you go 
smell him 
eventually suf 


discomfort, 


and 
nasal 
and at close 


its concentrated induced considerable 


“aromatic pain.” 


It is a pleasant change to turn to the 
little candy lads who, in American mas 
querade, for a while did a good trade in 


some of the outlying districts of the East 
End. 

In connection with which one thing has 
struck me as not quite explicable 
that however needy a neighbourhood 
the never fail 
o do a remunerative business. Halfpennies 
and farthings are, I earned in a 
hundred odd ways by the gutter snipes or 
mudlarks ; and, after all, nothing 


always 
viz. 
sweets 


may be, vendors of 


supp se, 


x“ ICS 


farther, nor tastes than the 
sticky lumps of sugar and spice of which 
may get as half a pound for 
a penny. These reckless little spendthrifts 
will, I fear, this page, otherwise 
I should like to them a few 
upon the virtue of going without sweeties ; 


stronger, 


one much as 
never see 


read lessons 


and how much better, if a copper — is 
earned by holding a horse, to put it into 
the money-box rather than into the auto- 
matic sweetmeat slot. Apropos of which |] 
could téll them a story ot real life, con 
cerning a corner boy, who some sixteen 
years ago flew to open the door oft a cab 
from which I was about to alight. What 
he did with the penny I flung him | 
know not; but this I do know: He is to- 
day the Mayor of his native town, the 
civic king of over a hundred thousand 
people. 

Despite their quaint get-up and_ vividly 
decorated boxes, the ‘“ Penny Wonders ” 


failed to permanently “ catch on.” Whether 
this was because the acute Cockney detected 
the spurious character of the American flag, 
with its curiously inadequate allowance of 
stars and stripes, I know not ; but, anyhow, 


the wonders became rarities, while the 
barrow man, with his piles of pineapple 
rock, and “all sorts,” is just as much in 
evidence as of yore. 

Although the working classes are, at 


intervals, 
distances in 


weekly to journey 
considerable to lay out 
their earnings to the best advantave, their day 


very prone 


order 


by day marketing is usually accomplished 
not at the cheapest but the nearest mart. 
It is all very well on a Saturday night 
to travel a mile or two, so far as_ the 


New Cut or to Middlesex Street, in order 
to spend part ot the week's earnings upon 
bargains in various kinds of food ; for such 
a trip is as much a diversion as a business, 
combining a species of «/ fresco conversazione, 
a club, and a fair, with little or nothing to 
pay, and the possibility of money saved. 
For the other five days of the working 
week every moment is usually precious 
the whole family, maybe, is labouring from 


morn to night, at full pressure, with but 
the shortest of intervals for food and _ rest. 
Hence, the chandler’s shop just round the 
corner supplies nearly all the diurnal 
wants. At such, penn’orths of tea and 


margarine, and ha’p’orths of milk and sugar, 
are procured from hour to hour. 
Taking advantage of this hand-to-mouth 


habit, many costers pick up a very com- 
fortable — living. Of this, no better ex- 


ample could be cited than is depicted in 
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the fire-wood hawker who, mindful of the to think of it. Which recalls George 

1 attraction of that all-powerful unit of  Stephenson’s poser, put to Dr. Buckland in 
: weights and measures in favour with the the early days ot the locomotive. 

pool [ mean the penny piece—for the “What,” said he, “is the power that is 

last-named trifling sum supplies the large driving yonder train!” 

basket of firewood shown in the _ illustra- No answer was forthcoming, so Stephenson 

tion Such a calling is much less pre explained, in one word, “ Sunshine”; which 

carious than might be imagined, for in a_ is, to be sure, the literal truth, coal being of 

« pound, which may take a week to course nothing but latent radiance derived 

cover, there are many “regulars” who from the sun; stored-up heat caught by the 

never fail to buy their penn orth. feathery fronds of acrogenous fern trees which 

Closely connected with the wood hawke1 waved their plumes in tropical climes, and 

man who, I fear me, must make which have since been squeezed by ocean’s 

norn hideous, as also mid-day, afternoon mighty hydraulic press into that carbonifer 

und evening, by yelling out “ Pen! Pain!” ous rock that, known as coal, provides 

He would have made a most excellent the power to whirl us along at fifty 

railway porter, for one could not even miles or more per hour. What is true of 

faintly guess what he meant. coal is not less so respecting the oil 


Here let me stop to record that my shales whence the so-called mineral oils are 
observation of the coster fraternity impresses derived. 














A GOOD PENN ‘ORTH. 


London Firewood Hawkers.) 


me that distinct and attractive bawling is, But the itinerant vendor of paraftin is 
although as yet untaught, a most valuable far too practical to bother his head with 
art, one which every street huckster should the thought that, long before the age of 
be master of, although hardly any know _ stone, in days when grape-vines might have 
even its rudiments. flourished where is now the ice-begirt North 

Pen Pain!” stands for a penn’orth of Pole, Britain was little more than a sub- 
paraftin oil, or “ bottled sunlight,” as I like tropical swamp, and the cold steppes of 
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Russia, whence a large portion of the oil is 
derived, was much the same. Rather is the 
oil-hawker troubled by what he, no doubt, 
thinks are vexatious and superfluous regu- 
lations respecting “flashing points” and the 
storage of large quantities of oil, which the 
London authorities insist upon being observed. 

And quite right, too, for the poor, as a 
rule, have a very small regard for risk to 
life, more particularly when their own lives 


“How about the oil and the barrow?” 

“Tt’s this ‘ere way, sir if y’er a 
straight ‘un, yer can do like me. F ust, 
yer borrows a barrer on the strength of 
yer honesty, then yer goes to the oil-dealer 
and gets tick on the strength of yer 
barrer.” 

At first sight, the transaction seems what 
financiers might term “shaky”; but, after 
all, the risks run by the oil-dealer and 
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A SELLER OF “ BOTTLED SUNLIGHT.” 
(The Paraffin Oil Vendor.) 
are in question of which the newspapers the barrow-lender are much less than are 
vive unceasing reminders. Nor are the constantly being faced by large mercantile 


poets silent, as witness the following parody 
on one of our nursery classics: 

‘Mary had a little lamp 

All full of kerosene; 

Mary put some on the fire 

She has not since benzine.” 

A talk with the oil-saturated coster  in- 
formed me that no serious capital outlay 
was demanded in order to vo into the 
business: nothing need be paid for but a 
tap, 2 measure, and a funnel. 


houses connected with the wholesale trades 
ot London. It has always to be remem- 
bered that, just like the well-to-do readei 
of this magazine, so has the rough-built 
man in corduroys got a reputation, a past, 
a future, and an identity; and, moreover, 
he has his own circle’ of acquaintances, 
who, poor though they may be, can, if he 
deserve it, give him a good name. Many 
are apt to forget that a man of honour 


nay be even as Lazarus. 
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By the Rev. John Hall, 


HERE are certain 
mistaken views 
held by many, 
no doubt, sin- 
cerely, and 
given out in 
the press, of 
which we have 
the correction 
in the sugges- 
tive passage 
taken for our 
devout and re- 
verent consideration. Let us look 
for the teaching and the effectual 
inner working of the Divine Spirit, 
that we may be guarded against error 
and strengthened through the truth. 

There are those who believe that by 
keeping from the breach of the second 
table of the Law they Divine 
favour, so as to be safe for eternity. 
Redemption therefore has not, in their 
thoughts, the place assigned to it in Holy 
Scripture. 

In the dark ages, and in the regions 
where darkening views still prevail, men 
believe that there can be no assurance 
of salvation, that all depends on their 
attitude to the Church, that even dying 
without *‘extreme unction” entails evils 
in the unseen world. They do not under- 
stand or realise the ‘Spirit of adoption.” 
Akin to this view is the estimate formed 
of the serupulous observance of certain 
rites—fasting, reverent acceptance of cer- 
tain elements that are being introduced 
where they have been unknown for cen- 
turies, such as the confessional and ab- 
solution. They do not give the right 
place to the Redeemer as the one great 
High Priest, who finished His atoning 
work, and is passed into the heavens. 
There are public teachers who base the 
‘Fatherhood of God” on His creative 
work, and who convey the idea that 
Jesus Christ mainly did His work by in- 
forming men of this, and bringing them 
to believe it. They do not, on this line, 
*‘adoption.” It is not 


secure 


see any need for 


only by those who have turned from the 
plausible 


Evangelical faith that this 


CHRIST AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 







D.D., LL.D., New York. 


(GALATIANS iv. 4-7.) 


statement is presented. Many who are 
identified with Evangelical Churches have, 
more or less clearly and forcibly, pre- 
sented this idea. The ‘brotherhood of 
man,” indeed, can be based upon creation, 
but sinners saved by grace through Jesus 
Christ must rest their thoughts of our 
Father in Heaven upon something more 
than their being God's creatures—as are 
fallen angels—and must turn thankfully 
to a new creation in Christ Jesus. 

Now let us—not in the excitement of 
controversy, but in the calm and reverent 
explanation of Scripture—examine the 
inspired statement in this section of the 
Epistle. 

The Mission of Christ. —‘*To redeem 
them that were under the law” (verse 5), 
not only Hebrews, but of all races. In 
Him there is neither Jew nor Greek 
(chap. iii. 18). God made man upright, 
but he has sought out many inventions. 
His fall did not relieve him from the 
law. There are elements of that law 
recognised in human nature, apart from 
revelation. Stealing and murder the 
heathen know to be wrong. Conscience 
accuses and condemns; and_ heathen 
people can be found who are willing to 
endure indescribable torture in the hope 
of escape from the penalties of wrong- 
doing. Image-worship, penances, gifts to 
priests, and the like, are found in most 
heathen communities. Natural conscience 
recognises our being ‘‘under the law.” 
Still more guilty are they to whom reve- 
lation has been given. ‘Scribes, Pharisees, 
hypocrites”—so the Saviour denounced 
the violators and perverters of God's re- 
vealed will. If we professing Christians 
move in their steps we sin, and the 
wages of sin is death. 

This law, under which men are placed, 
is fixed. All understand that the law of 
gravitation is fixed in the material world. 
Drop yourself out of a high-storey win- 
dow or from the roof, and you fall to 
the ground and suffer. To be carried 
safely across the street in the air would 
be a miracle. In the spiritual world God's 
law stands, and ever will. So if we sin, 
death is the penalty; and that death is 











60 
eternal, unless in some fitting way the 
law is satisfied. Now it is satisfied by 


Christ, the Surety, the Substitute for the 
fallen, of the Father's providing. God 
sent His Son to redeem, to pay the price 
of man’s deliverance. So we can be “ac- 
cepted in the Beloved, in whom we have 
redemption through His blood, the for- 
giveness of sins” (Ephesians i. 6, 7). 

For what, according to our text. was 
the object of Christ’s mission? ‘* That 
we might receive the adoption of sons.” 
If God be the Father of all, in the sense 


with which we have to do, where is the 
need of our receiving the adoption of 
sons, and where the need of Christ’s re- 
deeming? Adoption was arranged by 
law over the Roman empire, and so 
Galatians, and Ephesians, and Romans, 


to all of whom in the epistles the word 
is used, could understand the allusion. It 
was gone through by a legal process, the 
adopted severing all connection with the 
family into which he was born, and all 
rights in it, and becoming entitled to all 
the rights of a child in the adopting 
family. 

Now, if God be—in the seuse in which 
we the words—*‘the Father of all,” 
where is the need of adoption? And if 
He were how natural for a denier 
of the punishment, which Christ describes 
as ‘“‘everlasting.” to ask: ‘*‘How can a 
loving. Almighty Father give over His 
children to such punishment ?” 

The parable of the prodigal son is some- 


use 


SO, 


times used to sustain the idea of God 
being the Father of all alike. But let 


anyone carefully read and study Luke xv., 
und it will be seen that this parable, one 
of three, is the Saviour’s vindication of 
Himself against the charge of the Phari- 


sees: “This man receiveth sinners and 
eateth with them.” He is not dealing in 


iny literal sense with the Fatherhood of 


God. He is presenting Himself, seeking 
the lost. glad of their recovery, as a 


shepherd of his sheep. a woman of her 
silver. a father of his son. 
* But.” it may be said. “are we not all 


yjece of 


God's creatures?” Yes: we are the work 
of His hands, and we are to remember 
our Creator. But creation is one thing, 


regeneration is another. Fallen angels 
His creatures, but they are nowhere 
ealled in Seripture the children of God, 
The word “father” is sometimes used in 
a sense that is not literal as when 
' devcribed as **the father 


are 


— 1: cages 
Masnington ts 
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of his country.” The Pharisees claimed 
before the Saviour to be the children of 
Abraham, and He said: * Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the works of your 
father ye will do.” Now God the Creator 
becomes our Father by adoption through 
Christ His Son. ‘*‘As many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become 
the sons of God” (John i. 12). If we do 
not receive and believe Christ, we are no 
more the children of God than the Phari- 
than the fallen angels. We are 
guilty, and all the more because ow sin 
is against our Maker and the Giver of 
every good gift. 

Now, dear friends, we are as were the 
Hebrews to whom Jesus came. ‘* He came 
unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.” If we receive Him, we obtain 
power—or “right,” as it is in the Revised 
Version—to become the sons of God. 
Make sure that you receive, believe in, 
Christ, Who magnified and made honour- 
able the Father’s law, and rendered it 
consistent with His righteousness to take 
into His family those whom sin had made 
strangers to the covenant and aliens from 
the commonwealth of the true Israel. 

Look now, in the second place, at 
some of the conditions of our Saviour's 
mission, four of which are here presented 
in verse 4. We not need to dwell 
upon them at length. 

He came in the “fulness of time,” 
the era ordained of God in the covenant 
of grace, and predicted in the Old Testa- 


sees, 


do 


ment by inspired prophets—as, for ex- 
ample, by Daniel (ix. 24) in the seventy 
weeks, The time was adapted to the 
work to be done. The Greek language 


was so widely known that the Old Testa- 
ment had been rendered into the version 
known as the Septuagint. The Roman 
Empire had opened up roads and facilities 
of intercourse among the nations. There 
were no serious international contests in 


progress: and, finally, thoughtful Greeks 


and Romans had largely lost faith in 
their inherited religions, and, as far as 


they went, were practically sceptics and 
infidels, and so had good eX- 
amine the evidences of Christianity, which 
never made such progress as in the open- 
ing centuries. 

The Saviour is Son. How the 
Sonship is to be explained, who can tell ? 
Who can “by searching find out God” ? 
It is enough for us to know that Christ's 
Sonship, His Divine nature, worth 


reason to 


God's 


gave 
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and dignity to His atoning work. 
We have, brethren, a Divine and 
Almighty Redeemer ; let us rejoice 
and be glad in Him. 

He is “made of a woman,” not 
a child of Adam, not born in 
sin and brought forth in iniquity, 
and not inheriting a corrupt na- 
ture. but a human nature, created 
by the Holy Ghost, and so united 
race as teacher, as ex- 

surety. Here again 
there are mysteries beyond our 
comprehension, but this we know, 
that in the man Christ Jesus we 
have one who can be a sympa- 


with ow 
ample, as 


thising elder brother. 

He is under the law.” 
Possibly this includes the fact 
that He was an observer of the 
Hebrew rites and ordinances in 
His early life on earth. But it 
teaches emphatically that He bore 


‘made 


the evils brought through a 
broken law. He was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with 
grief. Nazareth for the second 


Adam, oh! how different it was 
from the Eden provided for the 
first! He was as our Redeemer 


“under the law,” drinking of a 
bitter cup given Him by the 


with that, 

as a Saviour, He is 

heard crying out: “My God! 

my God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
This, dear reader, is He who died on 

the cross. According to history, men 
like Darius and Alexander the Great 
had crucified as many as two and three 


Father, and so dealt 
suffering 


thousand persons, who had been in 


prison. When the Romans took Jeru- 
salem, it is alleged that wood enough 
could hardly be obtained for crosses. 


So it was a common method of putting 
to death in early times. And this Son 
of God, * born of a woman, made under 
the law.” died for us, and salvation ts 
brought to us by Him. Shall we reject 
it, or take any substitute for it? We 
accept Christ and our sins are pardoned 
for His sake. 
Which the holy law 
provides, offers, and when we accept it, 
He accepts us as righteous in His sight. 
Shall we go about to establish our own 
submit 


Here is the righteousness 
requires, Which God 


ourselves to 
God’s gracious arrangement? When we 
iccept it we are taken into God's family, 


righteousness, or 
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F sa Ph 


Him for 
‘great sal- 
if we 


to be happy and holy with 
ever. Shall we neglect this 
vation”? ‘How shall we escape,” 
do? 3ut we pass on to the third set 
of truths, which set forth the greatness 
of the salvation. 

Blessings to Believers in Christ. 
Two remain to be looked into, 
and each of them has its own element. 

The first is the spirit of adoption 
(verse 6), ** And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son 
into your hearts, saying Abba, Father.” 
The Spirit, not the feeling, temper, or 
sentiment, but a Divine Person, the 
Holy Spirit, who comes according to the 
covenant, into the heart of a believer 
to create anew, to make the adopted 
son like unto the Father in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness, so restoring 
the lost image given to man by the 
Creator, and blotted out by the fall into 
sin. A poor ignorant boy is taken into 
made one of the 


verses 


a rich home, and 
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family. How much he has to learn! 
When God adopts us sinners for Christ's 
sake, on the ground of Christ’s redeem- 
ing work, He gives the Holy Spirit to 
influence the soul, inspire and maintain 
the feeling of a child of God. So the 
believer learns to say, ‘‘ Abba, Father!” 

The form of words here used we find 
in two other places in Scripture. The 
Master employs them in Mark xiv. 16, 
in His most touching supplication, when 
in agony. In Rom. viii. 15, “Ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption whereby 


we cry Abba, Father.” That the two 
words are used, in two different lan- 
guages, naturally suggested to the 
ancients that all, Jews and Greeks, were 
to be brought to this condition. But 
the practical point for us is that our 


Elder Brother thus addresses the Father, 


in His mediatorial position, and when 
we are believers in Him, when we are 
“in Christ,” we can, in the feeling of 


children, make the like appeal. 

How great the privilege! We think 
of angels as glorious and dignified, and 
they are so; but they are not related 
to Christ as are believers. Are they 
not all ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister to the heirs of salvation? God 
the Father trains, provides for, 
and, where it is needed, sends chastise- 
ment to His adopted children. 

There is a blessing 


loves, 


second presented 


to our notice: but before glancing at 
it, there is one thought that we may 
well recall. This Divine Spirit comes to 
dwell within us, making us living 


temples. Let us guard against all that 
will “grieve” the Spirit. Let us accept 
His influence, as He speaks to us in the 
word and in our consciences. Let us 
look to Him to show us ‘*‘ things to come,” 
ind in view of the life and the 
glory to be revealed, we shall be the 
better able to bear the trials and to 
resist the temptations of this lower life. 
The adopted are made heirs of God 
through Christ (verse 7). The heir of a 
well-to-do person commonly gets a home, 
means, and some standing, if a son. 
This is the relation of believers to God, 
through His rich grace. There is a 
home. 
mansions,” 


above 


**In My Father’s house are many 
says their dear Elder Brother. 





He has gone to prepare a place for all 
the children of God. There are meaz> 
for the heirs, an inheritance as described 
by Peter (1 Peter i. 4) as “incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” 
One may inherit on earth means not 
honestly gained, or investments that 
will not ‘“‘pay.” Not so with the pro- 
vision for the heirs of God. The in- 
heritance has been secured in absolute 
harmony with the attributes of Him 
Who is described as ‘* Holy, holy, holy, 
the Lord God Almighty.” He is just; 
while the pardoner, the justifier of the 
guilty, the sinful, who believe in Jesus, 
To angels, to principalities and powers 

it may be to innumerable multitudes 
of His intelligent subjects in worlds of 
which the astronomer is the student—it 
will be clear that He saves sinners in 
such a way as to deepen the sense of 
His righteousness. His law had to be 
satisfied, though it involved the death 
on the Cross of His incarnate Son. 

Now let a word be spoken to Chris- 
tians. in view of these glorious truths. 
Believers, rely on the promises of God. 
Count yourselves His children and carry 
yourselves as such. Trials, burdens— 
bodily, social, domestic—what do they 
signify in view of your inheritance? To 
how message come who 
are not 
them. 


many does this 
believers ? Let an appeal reach 
Oh, friends, you may have com- 
forts— personal, domestic, social—now, 
and you seem to yourselves to need 
nothing more. Death will come one day, 
and the comforts will all drop out of 
your hand. You will go, if unbelievers, 
into the other world, not only paupers, 
but criminals, unpardoned, under’ the 
curse of a broken law, under wrath 
that endureth for ever. 

Do not put off the securing of sal- 
vation. Let the dwellers in a _ house 
which has “taken fire” be aroused, and 
with what haste they rush out of it to 
save their lives! ‘ Delay not, delay not, 
O sinner!” Go in faith and penitence to 
God in Christ. Flee from the wrath to 
come, and you will be able to say at 
length, ‘“‘Now are we the sons. of 
God!” May the blessing of the God of 
salvation attend and render effectual His 


holy Word! 
LK tS 
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A STORY OF LOVE’S SACRIFICE AND OF MISSIONARY ADVENTURE. 


By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of “Miss Grace of All Souls’,’’ “ Baby’s 


Bobs,”’ 


CHAPTER I 


HOME, SWEET HOME, 





of a quaint 
London square 
the low-roofed 
vicarage of 
blended red 
brick glowed 
in the spring 
sunset like a 
great pome - 
granate. 

The house 
was aglow also 
within—aglow with love, with life, having a 
deep central flush of almost mesmeric warmth 
that eventful evening in the vicar’s daughter, 
Druida, the popular oratorio contralto. 

Druida entered the drawing-room robed in 
faint lemon-tinted satin, ready for a farewell 
concert prior to her instant departure for San 
Francisco, South Africa, and Australia— her 
amber-golden hair in a Grecian coil, her classic, 
vet mobile, oval face flushed with the throb 
of exciting anticipation of the great event, 
and her large dark violet eyes over-bright with 
the suppressed dramatic emotion of the artiste, 
that had been nurtured up to an intense point 
for this night of nights. 

Now that all was ready Druida Phelps was 
silently impatient with the lagging moments ; 
nay, fretfully anxious to relieve the pent-up 
energies of emotion in song. And yet though 
she had sung in London for three seasons 
with established success, on this occasion 
of farewell she was haunted more keenly 
than usual by a contradictory nervous dread 
of the very ordeal which she knew by ex- 
perience would bring her an exquisite relief 
evenas early as the second line of her song, and 
in the end, if all went well, once more afford 
her the unspeakable rapture of a public success. 

Her twin sister Emna, also tall, also fair, 
finally fulled the drooping, fairy-white lace 
about Druida’s broad shoulders, unfolded the 
satin train to add its utmost curving sweep 


to the upward curve of the majestic figure, 





N the quiet corner 


etc. 


and made quite sure that the almost ethereal 
band of delicately blue ribbon binding the 
Then, per- 
ceiving Druida’s curbed agitation, Emna gave 
her the finishing touch of a sisterly kiss, bowed 
to the small private audience of three men in 
evening dress seated at a little distance, and 


golden Grecian coil was secure. 


stood aside. 

* Very well indeed, my dears!” called the 
venerable and intellectual, grey-haired vicar 
from the couch. * You never looked better, 
Droo, never !” 

Droo’s dark violet eyes took only a slight 
passing account of the encouraging compliment, 
even though it came from her father. What 
were satin and ribbon, what were even the 
very best appearances to her, then face to face 
with her prospective crisis ? Moving towards 
the grand piano, she almost pitifully glanced 
with a speechless appeal at tall Paul Pilkington, 
the dramatic reciter, who, on this occasion, 
as on most others, required three chairs to 
make him at ease two for his long arms, one 
for his body, and the footstool to tilt his 
crossed legs upon. 

His subtly combined personal and pro- 
fessional willingness to help beautiful and 
successful Druida made him almost spring 
from his three chairs and footstool to the 
piano, and his long thin careful fingers were 
soon apparently picking notes out of the keys 
as if they were dainty flowers which vanished 
into sweet sounds the instant they were 
touched. 

He was playing his slow impressive version 
of the accompaniment for a solo—*t Why seek 
ye?” from Gounod’s Redemption. 

Druida waited until he reached a part she 
wished to feel reassured about--and forth 
came her full contralto tones in reverberating 
richness, 

Two of the three men- her father and Paul 
the reciter—thought she was singing for song’s 
sake: nay, in mere mechanical rehearsal, to 
make sure of technical points. But Druida 
was singing for love’s sake, for home’s sake. 
It would be her last solo there for a long 
time—perhaps the last of all: who could tell ? 
Without doubt there was the tremor of 
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possible finality both in her lower notes and 
her higher. 

The third man, however—young, square- 
headed, dark-eyed Professor Broadridge—who 
was inclining well forward with his short 
thick elbows on his’ short broad knees, 
correctly interpreted those tremors. He in- 
terpreted them, indeed, by certain momentous 
tremors of his own. Professor of the exact 
science of zoology though he was, a mystical 
premonition hovered above his consciousness 
like a black cloud that threatened to burst 
nto a pillar of fire. 

Even while listening to Druida he tried to 
examine his nervous feelings as definitely as 
if they were tangible fossils on his museum 
table, but failed. Nay, rather, feelings seemed 
to be examining him, putting his whole 
being under that searching microscope, the 
inner vision of love, showing him the 
marvellously working detail of his thoughts, 
wishes, and hopes. 
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He for the first time frankly wished that 
Druida had not to sail quite so soon as 
early next morning. He shortly wished that 
she had not to sail at all. Indeed, with 
only her back towards him, he felt as if she 
had already gone. Gone! And what then? 
She would leave him more than ever face 
to face with certain awkward social assump- 
tions—almost domestic in their warmth- 
which had been gradually established at the 
vicarage by his interest in Emna’s scientific 
studies—nay, to some extent in Emna herself. 

As Druida’s rich tones rang re-echoing 
against the long ceiling like a sound wish- 
ing to be free, he wished to be free—free 
from those awkward social assuinptions. It 
was not Emna that he was drawn to, after 
all. No, no, no. And yet Emna, in the full 
freedom of her own assured feelings towards 
him, at that moment whispered— 

**Droo’s in superb voice to-night. More 
even than usual, is she not?” 












“You never looked better, Droo—never !”’ 
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Without looking at Emna, Broadridge 
nodded his square head, sat back, and tried 
not to Druida—not her, 
though she was so near. 

“What do think of 


hear even to see 


you her to-night?” 


now whispered the delighted vicar across 
Emna to Broadridge. ‘‘She’ll have an encore. 
Sing like that in the Colonies, dear,” he 
muttered, ‘‘and you'll turn their heads. 
Ay,” he added with a_ pardonable  titter 


of paternal delight, as he pressed one of his 
eyes, ‘‘and break some of their hearts, hey, 
Broadridge ? 

‘I hope not,” answered Broadridge, tightly 
folding his arms to get fuller control of 
himself, and then fingering and 
thumbing the burning lobe of his right ear. 
“Any success but that, Mr. Phelps.” 


vigorously 


“True, true,” murmured the vicar. ‘No 
success at all rather than that: for we want 
her back exactly as she goes.” 

“Only richer,” said Emna. ‘Three thou- 


sand pounds richer for her China mission.” 

* Nothing, child; nothing. Thirty thousand 
would be nothing if Droo—really 
capital, dear!” And the proud father clapped 
his hands as he rose, lightly patting Druida 
‘*Capital! Never better.” 

*Nev-er!” called Mr. Paul Pilkington, as if 
reciting part of the deep-toned refrain of 
“Nevermore” from Poe's ‘“‘Raven.” ‘* Nev-er!” 
he repeated, rising from the piano. And he 
somewhat affectedly clapped almost against 
Druida’s face, as if to scare the _ poised, 
stretched wings of raven from her 
serious, broad, clearly defined brow and dusky 
lashes and eyes. 


pounds 


on the arm. 


Poe’s 


“And now the encore,” suggested Emna, 
joining her father and _ Paul. *“You’re 
sure to have one to-night. What will you 
give ?” 

Druida, with the song ‘Home, Sweet 
Home” in her thoughts, but incapable of 
speaking, shook her head, slightly turning 
away. 

Hullo!” called the vicar, turning round 
upon Broadridge, *‘look at our obdurate critic 


still sitting unmoved in the stalls.” 
Broadridge, this keynote, with a 

pervers« keep his other warm 

boldly said as he rose 


glad of 
sincerity to 
feelings in check, 


‘You took the close too slowly. I’d 
suggest o 
“No, no,” dissented Pilkington with elocu- 


tionary hollowness of depth. 

Broadridge firmly answered 

‘I’m only giving my impression. It was 
too slow.” 

‘You're right,” 
nothing but a neutral 
the theme at 
feeling was away.” 

Her father, slowly fingering his short, 


with 
her art, 
the 


confessed Druida, 
concern for 
the 


“T was not in close : 


iron- 
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grey side whiskers, called: ‘But the time, 
Paul! You ordered broughams for eight 
sharp, Broadridge ?” 

**And there they are,” remarked Broad- 


ridge, hearing the wheels. 
Druida, with all but the oval of her flushed, 


earnest face hidden in a scarlet cloak and 
hood, was led by her father to the first 
carriage. 

Paul, Emna, and Broadridge followed in 


the second. 
They rattled along at high speed for the Hall 
Druida silent and moody, her father talka- 


tive and vivacious: Broadridge also rather 
mute and moody, while Emna and Mr. Paul 
Pilkington were even more talkative and 
vivacious than the vicar himself. 
CHAPTER Il. 
A MUSICAL OMEN. 
YHEN Druida passed to the dressing- 






room she felt that 
audible silence of an enrapt audi- 
ence when it listens athrob with 
delight. Within that silence the pure tenor 
tones of a popular singer were travelling 
the utmost reaches of the hall like a liberated 


awe-inspiring, 


j 


bird. 
In a moment a rustle as of leaves rose 
from the silence. The rustle burst into ap- 


plause, during which the singer bowed and 
slowly retired. 


The manager was then tapping at the 
dressing-room door, and he called 

“Miss Phelps, please. Take the next. 
Madame has not arrived. Mr. Pilkington 


” 


will accompany, I suppose ? 

‘Give me three minutes,” 

“Make it two. Here’s 
waiting.” 

Pilkington felt his diamond stud, turned his 
ruby ring, looked far away down his long 
body and legs, and poised like Apollo, trim- 
ming Apollo’s bow in miniature in his fair 
moustache. 

*You’ve a splendid house!” continued the 


called Druida. 
Mr. Pilkington 


urgent manager through the narrow space 
of the dressing-room door, ajar. ** They ‘ll 
expect great things. Ready? Great things. 
Ah!” 


Out came Druida as serious as though she 


were a modern Iphigenia going to solemn 
immolation for some public good. 
Pilkington took the tips of her white- 


gloved fingers, and, walking almost on the 
tips of his toes, like an airy courtier he led 
her to the platform—he bowing like a lady, 
somewhat firm, like a man: he, smiling 
gloriously conscious of each individual clap 
in the warm greeting; she, seriously con- 
scious only of farewell—the clapping reaching 


she 
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her dulled sense as if space itself were 
padded. 

Pilkington, with the profile of his entire 
length thoughtfully posed, gave her the 
keynote with the flourish and curled little 
finger of the pianist who regarded even 
Druida as a vocal accompaniment for his 
ineffable playing. 

But three vibrating’ notes from Druida’s 
touched heart turned both Pilkington and 
the piano into a dual mechanism and nothing 
more, 

Druida had the audience secure. Out 
throbbed her notes like vocal pulsations of 
her emotion touching the emotion of others. 
She could have been a Joan of Are, a 
St. Cecilia—anything great in those moments 
of elevation—giving her life as she gave her 
song for the pity and love of mankind. She 
was not singing only: she was consecrating 
herself to some grand cause, still vaguely 
ideal in the mind, as the heart gave forth 
its feeling for devotion, its passion for some 
great purpose, greater even than singing, 
but as yet unknown—and Druida_ bowed, 
retreating from applause that’ suddenly 
seemed earthly compared with the serene 
heights of thought and emotion she had 
been in. She hastened to the dressing-room, 
and because of her overwhelmingly keen 
feelings, not clear even to herself, she buried 
her face in her kerchief and sobbed with 
such sudden violence that another singer 
led her to a chair and tried to soothe her. 

An urgent tap at the door accompanied 
the manager’s call 

*An encore, Miss Phelps! You must. 
Your last night, you know. What should 
Mr. Pilkington play ?” 

** Home ” she called, unable to finish 
the words, but rising to restore her will. 

***Home, Sweet Home,’ Mr. Pilkington,” whis- 
pered the manager, and Pilkington, obviously 
for mere form’s sake, took up the familiar 
music ready. This was a dramatic sugges- 
tion of his. It would succeed. He stood 
mweditatively smiling, as if receiving silent 
instalments of applause for the success in 
advance. 

He was soon leading Druida through re- 
newed applause to the front of the platform 
again. 

The instant that Pilkington musically in- 
timated the familiar homely song, the audience 
in the stalls rustled with animated approval, 
and a special clap of gratitude came from the 
other parts of the hall. 

Druida had regained control of her will, and 
opened the old song with exquisite tenderness, 
the sympathetic audience reading into every 
word and note the fact that within a few 


hours’ time she would be sailing from England. 
Again she held them under an emotional spell 


In the middle of the second verse, however, 
Druida experienced a peculiar duality of mind, 
Even while singing the simple air of * Home, 
Sweet Home,” in perfect tune and with 
deepened feeling in keeping with the deepening 
words, she heard as if within an inner ear 
the phantom sounds of the weird and subtle 
strains of the opening part of Wagner's 
Flying Dutchman, Then, with more startling 
clearness, Druida heard the wind whistling in 
the ship’s cordage and sails. To the amaze- 
ment of the audience, she stopped in the 
middle of a word. She stood gazing, as in a 
trance. Music had become thought—thought 
vision—vision prophecy—and_ prophecy had 
become fact, for to Druida the concert plat- 
form was the deck of a doomed ship finally 
lurching to the deep. She moaned, tottering 
backward—the manager's and _ Pilkington’s 
arms saving her. Half led and half borne, 
Druida was taken to the ante-room, where 
her father, Emna, and Broadridge hastened 
in, and placed her on a couch. 

But Druida’s phenomenal state was still 
more like a trance than a faint. Indeed, her 
large dark violet eyes perceptibly brightened 
as if with a purely inner consciousness of 
relief; and her father, kneeling by the couch, 
partly embraced her as she voluntarily sat 
up. 

Suddenly, as if also singing within rather 
than without, she took up the words where 
she had broken off—singing them, however, 
not to the tune of ** Home, Sweet Home,” but, 
like a broken spir’) singing the one phrase of 
doubtful hope that it knew, to the haunting 
opening strain of the Flying Dutchman. 

They all significantly glanced at each other, 
Curious ! What in the world of strange things 
could this possibly mean ? 

* Anything but lucky for our sailing to- 
morrow,” Whispered Pilkington aside to the 
concert manager. “It’s strange; it’s bad. 
And this of all days—Friday.” 

* Nonsense!” said the manager testily ; 
** Nonsense ; don’t go telling every man and 
woman of the party that. Now don’t!” 

When Druida sufficiently recovered she was 
hastened home. Emna and her father wanted 
her to go to bed. She calmly held that there 
was no need of anything of the kind. There 
Was nothing wrong—and she kissed her father’s 
cheek. 

* But you must have been ill, Droo,” he 
argued, 

Droo slowly shook her head. 

* What was it” asked Emna. 

* Nothing, nothing, Em dear. Nothing in 
the least.” ¥ 

* Platform fright,” suggested Pilkington, 
for his own peace of mind in view of sailing 

* just a touch of platform fright.” 

Again Druida mutely shook her head. 
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“More like,” suggested Broadridge, ‘* the 
strained feelings acting upon the will—ener- 


vating it.” 

“That was it precisely,” confirmed Druida, 
intensifving Professor Broadridge’s new secret 
delight. And the strange 
thing was, Professor, that the will lost control 
[ suppose you would call secondary 
feelings directly connected 


* Precisely. 


of what 
feelings—not the 
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think, Professor, of Emna here, your student 
of zoology, trembling before omens ? ” 

Her father argued on behalf and 
his own. 

** Better tremble before than after.” 

** Before or after an omen that 


Emna’s 


isn't an 


omen !” insisted Druida, 
* Ay,” remarked Broadridge, turning to 


Emna ; ** you have to prove your omen.” 

‘Il haven't said it is 
one yet, Droo dear.” 

“You know well, 
Druida,” confessed the 
vicar, ** that I despise the 
cheap commonplace of so- 
called intimations and so 
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Leading Druida to the platiorm again. 


with the song—in fact, I wasn’t thinking of 
the song. However!” 

** Um—Droo, Droo,” murmured her father. 

Emna, with great effort, ventured to deli- 
cately suggest 

‘But whatever it 
rather not go ?” 

** Now, my dear, dear Em,” said Druida, with 
‘don’t make yourself 
and dad think more of it than you should.” 

Her father broke in with : 

I'd vather you not go—much rather.” 

* Why ?” asked Druida with a forced and 
feeble laugh, with both hands upon her father’s 
shoulder, looking into his face. Then turning 
to Broadridge, she asked: ** What do you 


was, Droo, would you 


cheery persuasiveness : 


forth; but there may be occasions when 
Providence does warn us. Now, Droo, be 
frank with me—with all of us—what were 
you thinking of if not of the song? Come 
now, tell us.” 

Druida flushed, restless, but remained silent. 

‘I only want a basis for a rational con- 
clusion. What interrupted you? Let us 
judge.” 

** Only an air.” 

* Which ? ” 

Before Druida could reply, Mr. Pilkington, 
as much to show his knowledge of musical 
passages as to relieve his feelings of pro- 
fessional superstition, called in elocutionary 
tones attuned to prophetic tragedy : 
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“IT know, sir. The Flying—Dutch—eh 
man !” 

Druida heard the weird sea-wail music 
again. She slightly quivered and _ looked 


pitifully at Paul, as at one who, just then, 
possessed the power to be cruel to her most 
secret thoughts. 


“I am sorry to say it, my dear, but you 
are not frank with me. If Mr. Pilkington 
knows it, you must; and yet you leave us 


to imagine all sorts of unpleasant things.” 

“No, no,” she appealed, impulsively 
bracing him. ‘Don’t, don’t say that of me, 
father! Wait a little. It will come all 
right.” 

‘I most earnestly wish some substitute 
could be found for you. I’d pay anything 
to free you from this distressing contract !” 

Druida, with her face to his was 
passing from dread into doubt. 
stay, for their sakes? Should she stay, for 
her own? She was not wholly frank with 
them, and Destiny seemed to be looming very 
Her embrace of her father tightened. 
Oh, my child! Is it 


eli- 


breast, 


Should she 


large, 

‘I’d pay anything. 
possible, Paul?” 

Before Pilkington answered, 
Broadridge emphatically said 

‘I don’t see why it isn’t. I'll go and see 
the manager myself, Mr. Phelps.” 

* Thank you, Broadridge, thank you.” 

* Yes, do,” urged Emna—* at once!” 

“There are only two ways out of the 
dilemma,” declared Pilkington, conscious of 
conelusive oratory. ‘* Il1Iness—death.” 


Pr« »fessc Di 


* No, no,” protested the vicar, patting 
Druida’s shoulder to assure her that there 
was more hope for her unexpressed but 


understood doubt. 

**Certainly not,” added Broadridge. 

* Surely.” supplemented Emna, ‘*they can’t 
force her to sail?” 

Pilkington replied to all three 


“They can ruin you —swamp you _ in 
damages.” 
**Let them ruin me!” earnestly retorted 


the vicar. “ Let them ruin me! 
leave me my darling, my Droo.” 

Emna hastily nestled near, also embracing 
her sister, while the vicar’s two arms tried 
both of his children as with an in- 
material expression of a parent’s 
»verwhelming love. 

There was a knock at the door and a 
maid announced that Mr. Armour, the concert 
manager, wished to know if Miss Phelps had 
quite recovered. 

** Show 


so that they 


to cover 


uleq late 


him into 
Phelps with resolution. 
Broo dear 4 


the study,” said Mr. 
* Tl be there directly. 


“Father,” she said, standing erect and 
slightly away from him and Emna, ‘you 
must not compromise this engagement. | 


have promised. [ must carry it through ; 
and, God helping me, [ will. Something 
tells me to have faith: that all will come 


right in the end. Add your faith to mine, 
dear, brave father; and you yours, Emna; 
and you yours, Professor, and send me off 
with a right good heart—not, as you know, 
for my own selfish pleasure. God’s hand is 


in it vet. I feel it. I know it. Am I to 
shrink because my heart failed me a little— 
just a little? No, no. I cannot see all; I 
cannot tell what time may do, but I feel 


to-night, 
must”; 


enough direction for the hour, for 
That direction says ‘Go,’ and go I 
and she left the room to change her concert 


robe to be ready for the journey to the 
ship. 

Her father turned away muttering, “My 
brave, brave girl,” and Broadridge  affec- 
tionately “linked his arm in the vicar’s, 


smothering his own 
tion for Druida in 
father. 

And thus they slowly moved, step by step, 
until) Mr. Phelps reached a shrine for his 
emotions as he leant against the mantel- 
beneath the beautiful full-length por- 
trait of Druida’s mother, like the 
revered memorial to the departed. 

* Bring Mr. Armour in, Paul, please”; and 
Pilkington stalked down the long room as 
if his feet marked slow time to the blank 
verse feet of his inaudible soliloquy 


now passionate adimira- 


soothing words for her 


piece, 
home’s 


“ Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 2 





**4 sea of troubles?) That’s ominous!” and 


he disappeared. 


CHAPTER 


A COINCIDENCE OF 


Ill. 
LIFE. 
AUL and Druida reached the dock in 
the breaking gloom of early dawn. 
On the quay, Armour, the manager, 
quite incidentally as it were, in- 
formed them that owing to something wrong 


in their original vessel the passengers had 
been transferred to the next best available 
one, 

*A splendid old boat!” added Armour, to 


counteract Druida’s general survey of the 
antique-looking, broad-beamed  three-master, 
looking with her half-furled sail in the gloom 
as indefinite and dark-grey as a flying bat. 

“What's she called?” asked Pilkington, 
with the familiarity of a constant voyager 
who might possibly hear of an old seagoing 
friend, though this was to be his first 
adventure beyond Dieppe. 

Armour tugged Pilkington’s sleeve and gal- 
lantly said, **Come on board; we're off soon.” 
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Gat of the gloom of 
the quay-shed a man ran 
panting, calling to the 
three of them as _ he 
passed towards the gang- 
way, “Is this the Flying 
Dutchman fas 


Again Armour did not 
reply, and moved to go 
aboard. 

‘Surely, surely,” 
thought Druida, * the 


Flying Dutchman? The 
coincidences of life are 
very strange!” And yet 
even to herself she affected 
not to specially note the 
significant name. 

On the other hand, Pil- 
kington, with the light 
who, 
giving 
woman, 


laugh of a man 
under cover of 
courage to a 
tries to fortify himself, 
at once openly remarked 
upon the singularly 
amusing fact. wa 
Flying Dutchman! Well, 
well, the gaunt old ship 
might have sailed straight 
out of Wagner's music 
into dock; hey, Droo?” 
Without saying any- 
thing, Druida held back 


from Pilkington and 
Armour. She slowly 


walked along the quay 
towards the ship’s bow, 
feeling that the 
was more like a ship of 
shadow than of substance 
as it loomed in vague 
mass and outline only a little darker than 
the darkness itself. 

Suddenly, the curved massive old bow 
thrust high into the darkness the shroud- 
white, long-haired figure-head of the Flying 
Dutchman. 

Druida involuntarily swerved right-about 
face, and walked back fighting against pre- 
monitions which now rushed in to fight 
with her trust, even her hope, and her reso- 
lute will. 

Like one walking against a 
of fate that would hold her 
mounted the crude gangway of 
timbers and stepped aboard. 

Instantly, she felt shut in—the gunwale 
was so high, the masts so thick and tall; 
the sails so dark; the rigging so like a 
stupendous spider’s web netting all. 

The dread sensations indeed which had 
hitherto only been vaguely ahead now 


vessel 


vague wind 
back, she 
rough 





Introduced to the short, nut-brown skipper. 


surrounded her. They brought | still 
nearer when she was introduced to the short, 
heavy-bearded, nut-brown skipper, who might 
have been born and bred on a dolphin’s 
back and then cast between the tropical sun 
and seas to take his chance for life, finding 
it aboard this strange old ship. 

The skipper conducted Druida as his prin- 
cipal passenger to her deck cabin. Her maid 
Hurst had decorated the crude oblong little 
place with vicarage flowers, which only 
succeeded in appearing like curiously incon- 
gruous delicate offsprings of the land in that 
quaint marine habitation. Loops and garlands 
of seaweed would have been more in keep- 
ing; more in harmony, too, with the rank, 
dank odour of old storms of spray and foam. 
The timbers and panels seemed soaked with 
ocean brine, the dews of which not all the 
thick enamelling coats of each succeeding 
boatswain’s green paint could entirely subdue. 


were 
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Weather-beaten Captain Griffith withdrew, 
the maid Hurst was sent to her own little 
eabin, and Druida shut herself in. 

An overpowering influence as of something 
dire from the mighty oceans that this grave 
old ship had lived so long upon, cast Druida 
upon her knees with her face buried in a 
glazed cushion which might have been made 
by mermaids out of sea-wrack, so redolent 
of the deep was it under the warmth of 
her pressing hands and face. 

Druida heard shouts of command —the re- 
sponding ‘*Ho ho, heave a-ho!” of the 
sailors—the rattling of chains, the last links 
with the land. She even felt the big ship 
lurch; but did not rise. She felt it smoothly 
glide as if upon oil; but continued to kneel, 
ardently yearning for a revival of that in- 
spiration of faith and trust which had made 
her so brave at home. 

At last Druida rose and looked through 
the small round deck-cabin window. To see 
anything beyond the ship she had to look 
above the high gunwale towards the sky. 
As the vessel glided, her sensation was that 
they were sailing along the bottom of a 
marvellous upper ocean of heavens with ideal 
golden isles and purple continents of clouds 
glorified by long travelling shafts of in- 
creasing light. 

Far away in the central depths of that 
aérial ocean Druida beheld the faint dome 
of St. Paul’s like a mermaid’s palace. The 
palace was soon toned into warm and serene 
airy clearness by upward-slanting shafts from 
the emerging sun—brilliant, glaring, suffusing 
everything with degrees of the mingling 
silver and gold of its pulsating force. Even 
the ship was aglow, and what of the Thames 
she could see quivered like a silvery river 
winding through a golden land. 

**Not so much like a day as Eternity!” 
Druida ardently mused, and the swift, clear 
gleam of the dome’s golden cross in a ray 
that appeared to purposely travel straight 
from the glowing east, had a significant 
connection with Druida’s flash-like thought 
of the last day. ‘*‘ Was it possible that this 
was the very last of all the voyages of 
man over the seas of the earth? Was the 
hour of the world at hand? Was the sea 
that very day to give up its living and its 
dead ?” 

Tears of worshipping wonderment flowed 
quiveringly between Druida’s eyes and the 
sky, making all space tremulous with event. 
She felt as if sailing to heaven—and lo, all 
dread ceased—the old trust reigned—she was 
ready—God could do no wrong—all was well 
—everything was marvellously beautiful and 
fair. Surely, surely never upon the world had 
there been such a wondrous dawn? The heaven 
of heavens seemed partly opened, revealing the 





thresholds of the greater glories beyond— 
and in a short, impulsive fervour Druida 
carolled rather than sang Handel's line, 
*“Glory to God in the highest,” and pressed 
a vicarage rose to her lips in a new-found 
courage, a new-found reliance upon whatever 
each moment might reveal or bring for her 
to bear. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PAUL PILKINGTON’S RIVALS. 


NCE on the open sea with a_ brisk, 
catching wind from the north-east, it 
Was soon evident to the London 
Concert Party that the Flying 
Dutchman fully deserved its name. Fly the 
Dutchman did, answering her full canvas and 
helm as if proud of its skill to turn the 
mighty elements of wind and wave to its 
own account. 

As the ship mounted the crested rollers of 
the glorious North Sea on one impetus of 
wind, and then almost leapt from them with 
the extra pressure of full gusts from the 
north, Druida’s heart leapt with a well-nigh 
desperate new delight in adventure for its 
own sake. ° 

In a few days the wide open Atlantic won 
her over with its beauty and its might. 
Now she could understand the Greek myth 
of Aphrodite springing new-born from the 
whispering foam, flying upon deck as _ it 
sometimes did like evanescent white flowers, 
to fade into miniature visions of the sea in 
vanishing rainbow hues. 

Druida gazed and gazed into the riotous 
yet orderly blue expanse, and at the chaotic 
detail yet uniform whole, and mused, “ All 
else in the beautiful world must have copied 
the sea, for it has mountains and dales, the 
blue of the sky, the light of day in its 
crests; the darkness of night in its depths; 
flowers in its marine forests, and life in its 
silent dwellers within.” 

The sea also made Pilkington heroic apart 
from the second-hand heroics of somebody 
else’s verse. Even his sentiment took on a 
sea change. It was invigorated. The ozone 
penetrated down to his fundamental emotions. 
Indeed, one brilliant starry night, while 
swiftly sailing westward on the South Atlantic, 
he forgot the public platform and fully con- 
fessed himself to Druida without a trace of 
elocution, without a thought of Shakespeare 
or of any poet but his own feeling. Straight 
from the heart he declared that all his 
London, all his world, all his future, sailed 
with him on that ship in beloved Droo. 

Droo had many a time listened to Paul 
when he was artificially poetical in elocution, 
and at second-hand by quotation; but now 
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that he was sincerely poetical with the true 
fervour of personal inspiration, she silently 
transformed his poetics into prose by rising 
from her deck lounge and returning to her 
cabin. 

Pilkington attributed this humiliating result 
in about equal proportions to two men 
Mr. Mostyn Lloyd Davies, the handsome dark 
baritone of the London Concert Party, and 
a smart spick-and-span black-and-tan West 
Coast British trader conspicuously dressed as 
if in cream-laid note in his effective yellow- 
ish-white calicoes. 

With his suspicions thus made definite, 
Pilkington felt like passionately reciting ‘* The 


Death of the Princes in the Tower,” aided 
by realistic action that would not be con- 
sidered good art, and not particularly good 
nature either. He was so much hurt that 


he avoided the usual round of whist in the 
captain’s quarters, and for the first time went 
to the forecastle to be braced up by hearing 
the sailors spin a vigorous yarn or two. 

He there heard that the West Coast trader, 


River Bonny Brown, was a man of more 
blows than words, and more money than 
either; that, in fact, he had as many 


as would gold-plate the whole of 
the Flying Dutchman and all her 
inside and and still have enough 
to put gold scales upon shoals of sharks. 
Paul had left the forecastle and 
its yarns Seeing something of this, 
with an enjoyable north-by- 
the carpenter, added, ** Aye, 
grown, as they call him, has 
thumbs, and for 
betwixt the 


sovereigns 
boats 
out, over 
wished he 
alone. 
the boatswain, 
wink to 
Bonny 


west 
Riv er 


only nine fingers counting 


the one little finger that he lost 


teeth of a coolie woman he stole, the coolie 
woman lost her life.” 
Paul could only brace himself up by re- 


such a man could not 
the slightest 


character 


flecting that 
continue to attraction for 
Droo when his fully known. 
With certain reservations he now hoped that 
Davies the baritone would continue his atten- 
tions to that there would be two 
instead of against this spick-and-span 
genial but horrible River Bonny Brown. 

Life ship was not so delightfully 
romantic after all, thought Paul. ‘* When 
affairs are objectionable you can’t hail a cab 


possibly 
form 
was 


Droo., so 


one 


aboard 


and drive off. It’s a case of moving with 
the enemy by wind and wave.” 

From that night Paul ceased to keep a 
diary. Strange to say, the facts of life were 
too important to be recorded. The _ history 
they would make would not pleasantly bear 
repeating. He would resume when the com- 


parative pastoral simplicity of London returned 


on board—when Davies the baritone’ had 
expended most of his somewhat ready wit, 
and the West Coast trader had been found 
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out. Paul was rather afraid that the boat- 
swain’s fact about the murder of the coolie 
woman was manufactured. Indeed, he became 
an accessory after the fact by hoping that 
the story of the murder was true. By that 
means Droo could the more easily be disgusted 
with an adventurous Othello to whom she 
had, he thought, rather willingly played the 
part of the listening Desdemona: thrusting 
him into the important but unpopular part 
of lago. 

So much do appearances belie the depths of 
life to every plotting and jealous lago, that it 
would have been a revelation to Paul, even 
though he spent more than half the day with 
Druida, to have known that her most engag- 
ing companions on board were—a phenomenal 
black parrot; a black boy who flashed white 


in eyes and teeth whenever he_ smiled; 
big-hearted nut-brown old Captain Griffith, 
with hair and beard enough to hide him 


from the conventional world; and ‘*‘Cymro,” 
a curly-coated retriever, that had an official 
existence between the captain and _ his 
mate, the dog’s bark sometimes acting as 
whistle, bell, and horn, and his teeth now 
and then giving a friendly tug at a deck 
rope. 

These, and these only, were the real ship 
rivals to Paul; characters so commonplace 
that he did not heed them. 

Indeed, he on his own account complicated 
the situation by adding quite a superfluous 


character to the list by coquetting with 
Mdlle. Brooks, the flighty soprano of the 


London Concert Party, in the hope of re- 
acting upon Droo. 

But this only gave Droo the more time to 
teach the phenomenal black parrot the 
opening musical stvain in the Flying Dutch- 
man as a weird, melodious whistle strangely 
at home on board that rolling ship; and to 
sing ** Home, Sweet Home” as a link of senti- 
ment with those who were now left far, far 
behind in dear old England. 


CHAPTER V. 


DRUIDA’S CONFLICT. 


NE evening as they were rounding Cape 
Horn upon a heavy roll, old Captain 
Griffith looked sternly at the horizon 
to the south-west as if at an appari- 

tion. He told ‘“*Cymro” the retriever to 
bark for the mate. 
“She looks black, 
captain as the mate 
massive 


called the 
jerking 
the 


Pritchard,” 
approached, 
low cloud to 


his hand to a 

south-west. 
‘Black and ugly, sir,” 
‘““What do 
Before 


commented Pritchard. 
make of it?” 
could reply 


you 


the mate space itself 
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answered with a blast—an answer’ which 
the sea soon confirmed with a wave like 
the back of a whale that smote the massive 
white figwre-head of the Flying Dutchman, 
as if to imsult it. 

*Stiffer winds and more water, sir, for 
somebody—for us, unless that creeping 
nigger of a cloud goes out through the 
back door. But he’s growing, sir—and to 
windward.’ 

“Take in top sails and see that all’s made 
fast.” 

‘Right, sir. Ahoy there! All hands!” 


The strange group of passengers on deck, 
Druida, Paul, Armour, Mostyn Davies, Mdlle. 


Brooks, River Bonny Brown, Ralton, a grey- 
haired trader, Wattee Moo, a San Francisco 
Chinaman, and Boozabee, a middle-aged 
negress, hurriedly dispersed. Druida and her 
maid went to their deck cabin, Mdlle. Brooks 


to hers, and the rest went to the general 
cabin below 
Down there River Bonny Brown wanted 


Paul to join him, Mostyn Davies, and Ralton, 


the grey-haired trader, at a game of whist. 
Paul declined. River Bonny Brown wanted 
to know why. Paul, somewhat in French 
style, waved one hand and bowed, turning 
away. Brown, in burlesque fashion, put his 
heavily-vinged, three-fingered left hand over 
his heart, clapped his right hand upon his 


left, and looked as if his eyes and his face 
were drawn by the polar attractions of the 
most overpowering sentiment in the direction 
of Druida’s deck cabin. 

Mostyn Davies did not like this; but River 
Bonny Brown’s manner was so good that he 
smiled and the game of whist began. 

Paul stood at a round, thick-glassed port- 
hole watching the cause of their being sent 
below develop. He also felt it develop in 
steadily-increasing pitching from stem _ to 
stern. He felt imprisoned. 

Up on deck, a dark 
side by the forecastle, 
monster with a jaw foaming white. 

‘Look out!” called Captain Griffith. 

Pritchard glanced around and held on to a 
stanchion. Tle monster leapt aboard, smooth 
and green, spread itself out, rushed. as if with 
a thousand invisible feet along the deck, and 
leapt to the sea again over the dipping stern. 


sea peeped over the 
like the head of a 


‘You sea-going rascal!” remarked Prit- 
chard, calmly watching it clear. 
*But what the Dutchman,” shouted the 


saptain, ‘‘can your man be doing with the 
wheel to let such a scamp as that aboard ? 
Keep her head clear.” 


‘Right, sir,” quietly answered Pritchard ; 


then shouting brisk orders to his hurrying 
men; and with good reason, for the ship 
shuddered under another heavy shock of a 


boarding sea. 
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**Helm to port!” shouted Captain Griffith, 
“To port!” 

“To port!” quietly repeated Pritchard, aft, 
“To port! . . She won't answer 
sir—see.” 

‘Then make the helm answer her! Lighten 
her mizzen-top yards. Give her a bow sheet,” 

Pritchard looked south-west as if he could see 
the colour of the wind there. ‘* Too stiff, sir,” 

**Give it—give it : 

* Very well, sir, but 

*Out with it! Look at 
let too many of those big wet feet stamp 
her deck already. Watch yourselves there!” 

The canvas was only half run out when a 
whistled wildly through the ring, 
snapped the cordage, ripped the canvas into 
strips, and broke the bowsprit like a bone, 
Then down came a still heavier wind howling 
like an air-demon, and whirled off the bow- 
sprit and sheet as if it were a toy kite for 
the younger demons of the air and sea to 
play with. 


her helm, 


that—again. We've 


squall 


This swift display of passion seemed to 
appease the wind, for it soon filled up the 
sails plump and tight in quite a friendly 


way. The ship took to the wind, and, arm-in- 
arm as it were, she scudded along, running 
wildly, yet steadily, upon a wide seaward tack, 
with now and then a great leap like that of 
a horse in her keel and figure-head. 

Druida, from the partly-opened deck-cabin 
door, watched most of this with wonder and 
admiration, now and then made a little con- 
flicting by feverish heats of fear, for even 
she could see that the gathering masses of 
cloud were holding back more than they had 


yet given. The seas to windward were 
rising with a singularly broad and massive 
lift, discharging long rollers that belted the 
whole Pacific from the rest of the world, 
and imprisoned the Flying Dutchman in the 
vast arena of storm to fight for life with 
the roaring and increasing gale, as the red 
sun was setting. 

*You’d better close in, Miss Phelps,” said 
Captain Griffith very quietly as he passed 


the deck cabin. ‘* We may take a cup or two 


of water on the veering tacks— but not 
much.” 

**Brave, quiet fellow!” thought Druida, 
closing her door upon the little old man 


pitted against a scene of active grandeur so 
wide in scale, that it 
seemed incredible to that miniature 
human beings should have learned to 
dare to face the forces against them and yet 
survive with courage and hope; nay, in the 
case of Captain Griffith, with a calm the 
more calm the fiercer the storm. 

All that night the crew had what Pritchard 
described to Paul in the lower cabin next 
morning as ‘“‘lots of fun.” 
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ever 
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The strange group of passengers hurriedly dispersed. 
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‘But is the fun blowing over?” asked 
Paul, holding en to a post. 

**Well—she looks a bit queer out west yet, 
sir,” and Pritchard swayed with a roll from a 
heavy beam sea. 

‘*Surely, it can’t be worse than it is now!” 
said Mdlle. Brooks, who had also gone below 
for company. 

‘*She may have to be worse before she’s 
better, miss. But we're all right”—and a 
quicker roll and a shout from the deck took 
Pritchard away 

As he reached the deck the ship listed 
until the main yard-arms looked as if they 
would lie down on the great billows of water. 
But the water would not let them do any- 
thing so comfortable, vigorously thrusting 
them off; and the heavy ship righted with 
some of her lower sheets pouring out water 
as if they were saucers. 

The gale with leaps and bounds sprang 
into a full hurricane with cyclonie rushes of 
wind sweeping the white crests off the hills 
of seas, making them smoke with spray as 
if they were active volcanic craters; and then 
the wind, loaded like a congealed cloud of 
spray and foam, bore down upon the tossed 
and shuddering Flying Dutchman like a 
dead weight too great to be carried, so that 
even seasoned little old Captain Griffith 
tightened his teeth, tugged his shaggy beard, 
and steeled his stout heart to be equal to 
the worst—thankful when the cyclonic gusts 
roared past each mast, shrieked and whistled 
through the last lines of rigging and left the 
ship with nothing more serious than a 
momentary attack of palsy — quivering from 
masthead to keel. 

The storm veered to the north for a day, 
as if to try a new point of attack. But in 
the night it petulantly swept back again. 
By midday it shifted with indecision to the 
north-east, having fierce whirling cross-winds 
apparently with no two blasts alike, and no 
two seas breaking upon the ship in the 
same way. 

In this war between the giants of wind 
and wave, the patient, forbearing, innocent 
ship suffered worse than either: the wind 
tearing her sheets, the water stealing one 
of her boats, and both combined crushing 
in the deck eabin, exposing pale Druida 
and her still paler maid like a double white 
kernel in a eraeked brown shell. 

Holding on to Pritchard and three of the 
crew, they were swept along the deck by a 
wave, and a quick squall shot and washed 
them through the swiftly opened door of the 
lower cabin. 

River Bonny Brown supplemented Paul’s 
efforts to conduet Druida and her maid to a 
seat as the ship righted after each squally 
lurch and pitch—ene stupendous pitch shooting 


the four of them down the cabin floor, as 
sloping as a roof!—Paul losing his sea-legs, 
Brown helping Druida to keep hers. Only for 
the alert West Coast trader, Druida would 
have had a serious fall. The maid Hurst 
fell, hurt her side and sprained her wrist. 

Hardly were they seated, clinging to guard 
ropes and posts, when the Flying Dutchman 
kicked bodily, like a stupendous gun. Some- 
thing cracked with a sharp report, and con- 
tinued creaking. 

All below scrambled up the upright cabin 
stairs, and pitifully hammered at the deck 
door. But no notice was taken. 

“The mizzen’s neck’s broke, sir,” Pritchard 
reported to the captain. ‘*The wind’s like a 
wolf; she will bite something.” 

The old man muttered and looked grim. 
**We’re too heavy,” he said. 

Along came the boatswain, muttering to 
Pritchard between his teeth and his palm. 

*“We’ve sprung a leak, Mr. Pritchard. 
Four feet in the hold, and it’s bubbling as 
if a shark’s in her.” 

Pritchard only said 

‘All hands you can spare at the pumps, 
my man. There’s water under us, captain, 
We must lighten.” 

‘Give her mizzen the axe. Out with her, 
to windward. Hullo! Clear the ways there! 


Lash that boat, see, or she ’ll—— Gone!” 
“This way with your axe,” directed 
Pritchard to the carpenter. ‘* Watch your- 


selves, my lads, feel for the wind—and send 
with it.” 

The mast, with its rags of yards, tilted 
with a crack to larboard, but a wide, big 
wind bore it almost upright again, and then 
carried it off like a half-dressed monster 
doll. Then the giant doll seemed to take 
even the wind into its ragged arms and 
dash with it into the white-foamed back of 
a broad sea that was roaring to a fall upon 
the Flying Dutchman's port. The sea dashed 
the mast back again upon deck, off over the 
other side of the ship, and with it the 
damaged deck cabin, another boat and three 
men. 

Pritchard, as it were incidentally, remarked : 
“The slyest sea that ever sneaked aboard 
ship,” while he for an instant surveyed what 
could be done. Man appeared as naught. 
Who and what would that resistless sea have 
next? ‘“Larboard side there!” he roared, 
full of a force as defiant as the sea. ‘* Man 
the boat! hey, captain?” 

* Ave,” answered the captain. 

“Man the boat!” repeated 
“Who goes—with me?” 

“Who goes without my mate?” called the 
captain, in case the passengers had to take 
to the boats. 

“Well done, Hawkins! Bravo, Paddy 


Pritchard. 
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Fagan ! Bravo, Joe Cook! Good man, 
Hughes! Ar2 well done, Antonio.” Others 
stepped up, but the captain gave the word 


called, **Good luck, boys!” 

passengers were crowding at the 
port-holes. Druida saw a round, rising, crest- 
less swell lift the toy boat as if upon a lever 


to lower, and 


Below, the 


fit to lift a world. When the wave became 
crested and at its height, the little boat and 
its working oars for a moment looked only 


like a fly exercising its legs—and disappeared 


over the crest. 
The trend of the great wave was away from 


the ship, and Druida muttered: ** The daring, 


brave fellows! Surely they can never, never 
get back. Oh, this great power of self-sacrifice 
in the soul of man knits him surely with 
God!” 


in cabin all watched the undu- 
intervals of a few minutes 
borne away by leaps and 


On deck and 
lating crests. At 
they saw the craft 
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face aside. He could not look at Captain 
Griffith, or at the decreasing remnant of their 
crew ; and for the first time in his life on the 
sea, the strong-hearted first mate stemmed his 
nearest approach to a sob with his hand. 

When Pritchard turned to test if by some 
strange chance the boat could be distinguished 
in the mass of distant foam, Captain Griffith, 
looking called, ‘* They ’re 
picking up and turning.” 

After a long watch, Druida saw the dots of 
men toiling with their speck of a boat up the 
crested hills and down the rugged dales of 
the sea, working their craft under what she 
conceived were momentarily impossible con- 
ditions—utterly hopeless when she contrasted 
the material might of the sea against the 
physical smallness of men. And yet, little by 
little, moment by moment, by that divine 
intuition of will which is in insignificant man 
though not in the mighty sea, the speck of a 


through a_ glass, 
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They saw the craft borne away by leaps and bounds. 


bounds, and rapidly decreasing at every re- 
It became no bigger than a hand. It 
had no more density than a shade. The shade 
evaporated, and the vast seemed 
populated of its little floating isle of heroic 
men. 


Pritchard 


move, 


ocean de- 


but turned his 


was holding on, 





craft was slowly worked nearer and nearer 
until, when it lay exposed almost upright 
while descending a wave, Druida could see 
the wan faces of two prostrate rescued men. 

‘This, this is life!” she passionately mused. 
‘Oh, what is the finest singing in the world 
to this? What is public success? What is 
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singing to earn three thousand pounds even 
for a mission compared with it? It is work at 
second-hand; it is love by proxy, not in direct 
contact; love not living closely down to life, 
touched, too, with a certain degree of the vain- 
glory of the yorld.” 

Her meditations were broken by the start- 
lingly brief sight of the boat again. It was 
instantly lost to view by the breaking of a 
curling wave. Her breath stopped. She 
moaned with prayer. She and Paul gazed at 
it as at a grave. The boat emerged from the 
white shroud of foam like a resurrection; and 
on her heroes came. 

Druida did not care if she never sang to the 
world again, it seemed so secondary, so re- 
moved from the vital action of the heart of 
things. She watched the boat return with 
two of the three men. They were insensible, 
almost dead, and she prevailed upon Paul and 
River Bonny Brown to thunder at the deck 
door. 

‘*Bring the poor fellows down here,” said 
Druida, as the door was opened, ‘tor let me 
up—I ll nurse them.” 

They allowed her up, and after five hours’ 
successful hard work in the forecastle she had 
to go down to the sheltered quarters of the 
cabin again. There she burst out into song 
the true song of joy after something real in 
life had been done. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ATTENTIONS OF RIVER BONNY BROWN. 


T every shock of the heavier seas, the 
) timbers in the lower cabin now 
' squeaked like mice, and after every 

double thud of the wind and sea 
as the vessel rolled, a gruesome subter- 
ranean and submarine sound of splashing 
water and floating boxes and tubs could be 
heard beneath. It was a horrible sensation 






of dissolution. 

Druida and her companions did not feel a 
breath of the great winds upon their faces, 
or one speck of the spray off those thunder- 
ing seas upon their hands, and though 
the stifling air of the cabin was so calm 
that a fly could wing across it without a 
quiver, they nevertheless felt the ship being 
hit blow after blow within and without; felt 
it now rising, now reeling like a dazed thing 
head first into each deep, wide hollow of the 
sea, quivering there, weak, partly dismasted, 
its timber groaning in futile protest against 
forces stronger than its own. <And yet, as if 
by one more half-friendly whim of the sea, 
the dormant old ship would rise again like a 
dying craft from a premature grave. 

As five days of continuous hurricane 


compelled even the breakers to blend with the 
blasts and become part of then: in spray and 
foam, so squalls, gales, and hurricanes of 
dread, hope, sympathy, and despair had com- 
pelled Druida, Paul, Armour, Mostyn Davies, 
Mdlle. Brooks, River Bonny Brown, Ralton 
the grey-haired trader, the Chinaman, and 
the negress, to blend like sisters and brothers 
of the one family of God. 

Their mutual consolations proved that at 
the narrow basis of dear life there was the 
one human element, an element in its grander 
moments of sympathy related even to the 
divine. 

But River Bonny Brown had passed through 
worse than this—a fact which, in a hurricane 
of six days’ duration, when others were help- 
less and some hopeless, justified him in as- 
suming a friendly partnership with Paul for 
the protection of Druida. 

At all the most critical moments, Paul was 
sincerely grateful for this. But the instant 
each crisis was over he reflected upon the 
awkward deepening of the obligation to re- 
gard this nine-fingered, cheek-scarred British 
trader as a friend. 

To Paul, the attraction which Druida exer- 
cised over the vigorous dark temperament of 
River Bonny Brown was unmistakable. But 
to Druida, Brown’s solicitude was only that 
of common humanity. She knew that they 
were all momentarily on the verge of death— 
shaken like dice in a box over the abysses of 
the deep. What were trifles of conventionality 
in face of this? 

All but this man Brown were under the 
same humbling power of dread. The negress 
down in the cabin held on to Druida’s 
skirt for consolation and hope, Miss Brooks 
was clinging to Armour, embracing him in 
childlike cries for home; the old white- 
haired trader was on the cabin-deck cling- 
ing to a post, doggedly waiting the hur- 
ricane through; Paul was frankly embracing 
Druida and holding her hand: why should 
not this fellow-passenger Brown, experienced 
in storms, now and then offer her consola- 
tions, give her hope, speak with courage? It 
was the more manly of him to do it. Even 
on behalf of the dear ones at home she was 
grateful for that firm but not familiar grasp, 
along with such assurances as 

“We're all right. Only a lurch. She’s 
righting. This old log can’t sink. Simply 
cant. That’s why they changed her name 
twenty years ago to the Flying Dutchman. 
All we West-Inders believe in her right 
down believe; swear by her. She’s our 
book. If she did go—every man and woman 
of us would expect big things to happen. 
Why, I’d put a baby aboard her alone. 
She’d home in some port to the west as sure 
as the tides.” 
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CURIOUS OLD BIBLES. 





By the Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Morning Preacher at the Foundling 
Hospital. 
HE modern English Bible illuminations kept within discreet limits. 
is often a thing of Occasionally the work has a _ curious 
beauty; but so were’ individuality of its own. In one case is 
many of the Bibles of a small square manuscript which at a 
other generations. What little distance suggests a beginner's 
care was lavished upon early strivings with shorthand. The 
those illuminated manu- manuscript is of the tenth century, and 
scripts which were the was written in France; it is the copy 
comfort of the wise and of the Psalter in Tironian notes, the 
wealthy in the Middle Ages! Intolerant system of shorthand invented by Marcus 
as we are of writing, fleeing for relief to Tullius Tiro, the freedman of Cicero. 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the Sometimes, too, the manuscript may 
typewriter, what years of unrest seem have historic associations of its own. 
to separate us from the calm workers Amongst the treasures of the British 
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Museum is a beautiful copy of Wycliffe’s 
Bible—the first complete translation into 
English of the Holy Scriptures. This 
version preceded the printed Bibles so 
soon to follow it; but, judging by the 
number of copies which have come down 
to us, it must have been freely repro- 
duced. 


The manuscript in question is a 
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fine volume written towards the close 
of the fourteenth century. It belonged 
to that Thomas Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, who was put to death by 
Richard II. in 13897. In the Record 
Office is an inventory of the Duke’s 
goods, and amongst them is included a 





THE QUIVER. 








Quentel in 1525. But whilst the sheets 
were passing through the press, the 
secret came to the ears of John Coch. 
locus, a bitter opponent to the Reform. 
ation, for whom Quentel was also 
printing a book at that time. Coch. 
locus obtained an order to stop the 
press, warned Henry VIII. and 
Wolsey of the project, and so 
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secured the watching of the 
‘English ports. But Tyndale 
and his amanuensis had col- 
lected the printed sheets and 
taken refuge at Worms. There 
this quarto edition was, it is 
thought by some, completed, 
and an octavo edition also 
worked off. But of the octavo 
edition printed by Peter 
Schoeffer at Worms only two 
copies are known to exist— 
one at Bristol and one in the 
library of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
near the very spot where these 
books were burned by com- 
mand. 

Tyndale’s experiences with 
the New Testament may ac- 
count for some words in the 
first English edition of the 
Pentateuch. The colophon at 
the end of the Book of Genesis 
says that the book was “ Em- 
prented at Malborow, in the 
lande of Hesse, by me, Hans 
Luft.”. Now, Hans Luft is 
known to have had a printing 
establishment at Wittenberg; 
but there is no evidence that 
he conducted a branch busi- 
ness at ‘“*Marlborow, in the 
lande of Hesse,” nor are people 
agreed as to the identification 
of that place. It is suggested, 
therefore, that the colophon 








WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE. 


(A Page from the Manuscript.) 


copy of the Bible, which is no doubt 
the very copy now on view. 

Hard by this volume the curious may 
see, if they care, a few quarto pages 
of clear type containing an English 
version of St. Matthew i.—xxii. 12. It is 
the “Grenville Fragment,” the only sur- 
viving pages of 3,000 copies of the first 
English New Testament. These pages 
were printed at Cologne by Peter 





was so worded to deceive the 
enemy, and Tyndale has been 
blamed accordingly. This edi- 
tion of the Pentateuch con- 
tained ‘ Prologues” to the various books. 
These are very characteristic of their 
author, and freely employ language 
which was hardly calculated to conciliate 
the authorities of the Church. There is a 
curious passage in one prologue, in which 
Tyndale says: *‘He that hath the spirite 
of Christ neither learneth nor 
worketh now any longer for payne of 
the rodde, or for feare of boogges, or 
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The End of the Book of Genesis.) 


This recalls the 
Psalm xci. 5, in Cover- 
Bibles: “So that thou 
need to be afraid for any 


pleasure of apples.” 
translation of 
dale’s and other 
shalt not 
Bugges* by night.” 

This Bible of Coverdale’s was the first 
complete printed English Bible. Its 
printer is uncertain; the dispute as to 
his identity is a warm one. Owing to 
one of those early measures of protection 
by which so many trades at various times 
were encouraged, the Bible was probably 
sent over in sheets, the introduction of 
bound volumes being prohibited. The 
original title-page declares the book to 
be ‘faithfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn in to Englishe.” 
One link binds this volume very closely 
to the hearts of English Churchmen. The 
Prayer-book version of the Psalms _ is 
practically the version of Coverdale’s 
Bible. Yet the language is often peculiar. 
One of the six sections of the volume is 
announced to contain * Job to Solomon's 
balettes.”+ The woman of Judges ix. 53 
cast a piece of millstone upon Abimelech’s 
“brake his brain panne.” 
Jeremiah viii. 21 declares, ** There is no 


head, and 


+ Balettes—1 uls, sor 


more Triacle (treacle) at Galaad.” <A small 
Testament issued by Coverdale is repre- 
sented in the British Museum by a copy 
bearing an inscription to the effect that 
it belonged to Queen Elizabeth, and that 
two drawings in it were the work of 
King Edward VI. 

Matthew’s Bible of 1537 was a composite 
work founded on Tyndale and Coverdale. 
Taverner’s Bible was a revision of Mat- 
thew’s folio. Some of its renderings 
are apt, if curious. Thus, “ we have a 
spokesman with the Father,” for, “ we 
have an advocate ...”; and “‘had never 
a word to say” for “was speechless.” 
Hiram Abif or Abi appears for the last 
time in an English Bible as the name of 


fo T 

inthe herte,fo that aman bringeth forth good 
workes of his atone acord without compulfid 
of the lawe, without feare of threateninges or 
curfinges:yee and with out all manet refpeéte 
or loue onto any temporal pleafure, But of the 
pery power of the fprete rcceaved thorow faie 
th, As thou readeft. [oan.i. He gauc them pos 
wer tobe the fonnes of God in that they beles 
ued on his name.Annd of-that power they wor 
ke:fo that he which hath the fprete of chrift is 
note nomoare a childe: henether learneth or 
tworketh now anylonger for payne of the rod> 
de or for feare of beogges or pleafure of ape 

les, But coth althinges of his atone courage 

s chrift fayeth. loan. vij.He that beleueth on 
me fhall have riuers of lyuinge tater flowin 
out of his belye. That is, All good torkes ad 
all giftes of grace fpringe out of him naturals 
lye and by their atone accorde. Thouneadeft 
not to treft good trorkes out ofhim as am 
weold wringe veriuce out of crabbes: Nay thei 
flow naturally out of him as {pringes out off 
hilles or rockes. 

T henewe teftament was ever, eué from the 
beginning of the world. For there were alwae 
ye promyfes of Chrift to come by faith in whi 
che promples the electe were then iuftifyed 

inwardly 


PORTION OF TYNDALE’S PROLOGUE TO EXODUs. 
(Including the curious passage, “ For payne of the rodde 


or for fear of boogges.”’) 
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the artist sent to King Solomon 
from Tyre. ‘‘ Bugs by night” still 
answer to ‘the arrow that flieth by 
day,” and still “there is no more 
Tryacle at Galaad.” 

The Great Bible of 1539 supplied in 
its edition of November, 1540, the 
actual text of the present Prayer-book 
Psalms. Some of its renderings are 
singularly pointed. Thus Christ in 
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The Geneva Bible, the work of fu did 

divines who soon after the death of ae 

Edward VI. wisely sought freedom a 

and safety in exile, is the commonest b God 

of the early printed Bibles. Popularly oad 

the book is known as “ The Breeches ogy 

Bible.” because the translation of Speake 

Genesis iii. 7 runs, ‘‘ They sewed fig- of Go. 

leaves together and made themselves ri 


breeches.” But this was not a Genevan 
innovation; it was rather a return to 
the language of Wycliffe. 

The next great undertaking is known 
as the Bishops’ Bible, its translators 
being mainly prelates. It contained 
a variety of errors, one of which 
(in the Prayer-book Psalms) makes 
Psalm xxxvii. 29 run: “The righteous THE COVERDALE TESTAMENT, FORMERLY BELONGING 
shall be punished,” instead of ‘ The TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
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“not” which have a knack of occurring 
in awkward places. Thus in 1 Cor. xi. 17, 
it reads: “‘I praise you.” 

This omission took its most inconvenient 
form in an octavo of 1631, which has come 
to be known as the ‘** Wicked Bible,” for 


its omission of *“‘not” from the Seventh 
Commandment. 

An edition of 1638 contained the as- 
tounding assertion in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20 
that Benaiah ‘‘slew two lions like men.” 


This is also the Bible which in Numbers 


xxv. 18 has “‘vex you with their wives,” 
for “ with their wiles.” 

The magnificent folio issue known as 
the *‘ Vinegar Bible” dates from the 
year 1717. It had as a headline for St. 
Luke xx. “Parable of the Vinegar.” 

These singular errors may, however, 


have one advantage in reminding us that 
the Bible of 1611 suffered in its text 
many minor changes, some no doubt by 
design, and some by the mere carelessness 


which at times grew into a scandal. 
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4 The pav able of the vinegar. S. 1 
chief priefts and the fcribes came upon him, 


| | with the elders, 

2 And {fpake unto him, faying, Tell us 
! By what authority doeft thou thefe things? 
| or who is he that gave thee this authority? 

3 And he anfwered and faid unto them 

| |I will alfo ask you one thing; and anfwer 
| 
| 
| 








me. 
| 4 The Baptifm of John, was it from 
heaven, or of men? 
s And they reafoned with themfelves. 
faying, If we fhall fay, From heaven; h 
will fay, Why then believed ye him not? 
| 6 But and if we fay, Of men; all the 
people will ftone us: for they be perfwadedi 
| ; that John was a na | 
7 And they anfwered, that they could) 
| | not tell whence zt was. 


| 8 And Jefus faid untothem, Neither tell| 
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THE HOUSE AND 


INTERPRETER” 


(WITH ‘' MR. 


ITS MISTRESS. 


IN THE KITCHEN.) 


By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘‘We Wives,’’ Etc. 







SERHAPS there is no thought 
more striking’ in 
our daily lives than 
realisation of the 
significance of insig- 
nificant things. 
comes almost as a 
shock to find the Inter- 
preter by our side in the 
kitchen. Yet there he is, 
as he has ever been since 
the days man first went 
on pilgrimage—ready to take us by the hand 
and lead us into this place where a fire is 
burning against a wall all the year round: 
where food is being prepared and dishes 
washed: where 

“ The trivial round, the common task ” 
is so and often 
rebuke us 
which the 


very trivial, 
Here he is—ready to 
that common and unclean 
hath cleansed. 

For is not the bread we 
in the oven for ever sanctified as a type of 
Christ’s Body? Is not the hidden in 
measures of fine flour perpetual reminder 
of the Kingdom of Heaven ? Speak not 
the pump, and the tap. and the spout, of 
Divine water, of which we  ¢an_= all 
partake? Are not the tengs and the bowls, 
the snuffers and the candlesticks, © still 
made of the pure lowly service 
willingly. performed ? Even that orderly 
array of delf and shelf and in 
cupboard reminds one of an_ apostolic 
command about decency and order. 

But, with the Interpreter, we can go even 
farther into the heart of things. Ordering 
dinner is raised from the prosaic present 
into the higher realm of consecration. 
Whether we eat or drink, or whatever we 
do, all can be done to the glory of God. 
Not like Mrs. Pepys, who one day fed 
her husband on bread and 
garret, and the next evening—still in a 
garret—set before him “a very fine dinner, 
dish of marrow 


unsavoury. 
for calling 
Lord 


knead and bake 


veast 


gold of 


glass on 


cheese in a 


bones: a leg of 
mutton; a loin of veal a dish of fowl; 
three pullets and a larks all of a 
dish: a great tart; a neat’s tongue: a dish 
of anchovies, and a dish of 
cheese,” 


Viz. a 
dozen 


prawns and 


Work in the kitchen must be carried out 
carefully and systematically, with a due 
recognition of the laws that govern susten- 
ance and health. A fresh herring may offer 
the largest amount of nutriment, for a given 
sum, of any kind of animal food. Yet we 
would not continually feed our households 
on herrings. Like the Israelites of old, our 
souls would loathe such nutritiously 
light food. 

The Divine Author of being has _ given 
life, and. a body finely adapted for His 
service. In the kitchen He gives us the 
work of nourishing this body and fitting it 
for whatever special work He may give us 
to do. 


“The exalted pye of 


soon 


high renown” must 
not always be made of ‘ta mixture strange 
of suet, currants, and meat,” if we wish to 
keep our households in health. Its ingredi- 
vary according to season and 
The Interpreter stands beside us 
provide ‘ta dish of milk well crum- 
bled” for the bairns, or prepare spiceries for 
jaded appetites. He applies the magnet to 
our work, which draws the _ trivialities of 
daily life from the depths to the heights. 
‘A little thing is a little thing, but faith- 
little very great 


ents must 
necessity. 
as we 


fulness in things is a 
thing.” 

Following his lead, we shall manage our 
domestics by convincing them that they are 
as capable of the best work as of the worst. 
The true art of household government con- 
sists, before anything else, in assuming Bridget 
and Mary and Kate to be as good as they 
wish to be. We shall avoid suspicion in the 
kitchen. To suspect of wickedness is, as a 
rule, to produce it. For this is 
in its primary Dustbins and _ sinks 
will be inspected with unwinking eyes. Sloth 
and indifference on our part ought never to 
contribute to like qualities in the kitchen. 

Cleanliness and regularity are two funda- 
mental necessaries in culinary work. Every 
board and dresser should be scrubbed at least 
once a week; every drain flushed and sink 
washed down with carbolic fluid. 

A few crystals of permanganate of potash 
dissolved in a pail of water is an effective daily 
disinfectant. food, potato 
parings, cabbage stalks, rind, can be 
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close range after dinner. They tracted. You will then no longer suffer from 


should never be thrown on the dustbin or pallid joints and tasteless broths. 

bucket. Cover down with a thick layer of In fact, we should act as interpreters in 

pull out dampers, and no odours our own homes, weaving our lessons on to 

will be noticeable. minutest details. Verbal instruction in such 
Bread-pans need never accumulate mouldy matters only results in Mercy seeing half the 

Biscuit tins ought not to cover — significance of her daily work. We must be 


Meat can be preserved from fly- ready to take up the spider and reveal its 


} blows by having pieces of muslin tucked exquisitely practical as well as symbolic 
round it; and butter hardened by lying on meaning. 
a dish surrounded by water. Loaves can be Help must be given in acquiring orderly 


intelligent 
Show the 


avoid that 


cation of 


down in 





plained to 


turnip, and 


that esculent 
boiling heat seals the pores of a Greatheart and Innocent, and their service as 
leg of mutton, and how bones and scraps put loving and tender as that of the damsels in 
cold water have their juices ex- Mr. Interpreter’s house. 


mp g@=100 to 104. 


kept fresh by being wrapped in a damp table habits by being punctual and exact ourselves 


napkin. entering the kitchen at stated times, and 
The theory of our actions should be ex- going through the daily routine with regu- 


Bridget, and she will take an _ larity. Have each maiden’s work duly entered 
interest in working out results. on sign-sheets nailed up in front of them, and 
dark line far from the rind of a require obedience to its rules. Expecting good 


tell her she must peel thickly to temper and civility, we must set an example 


poisonous rind. Inform her that of pitiful courtesy, remembering that Mary 
all the nutriment of a potato lies in, or under, Ann needs a time to rest awhile, even in the 
the skin, and she will not pare away half of midst of the most bustling day (St. Mark 


root. Demonstrate how appli- vi. 30). Then, indeed, our servants will be as 


Purer yet and Purer. 


Music by Puintip Armes, Mus.D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


(Organist of Durham Cathedral and Professor of Music 
in the University of Durham.) 
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CHILDREN 
DEAR. “ee 


A Fairy Parable. 





JHERE was once upon 
a time an _ old 














fiddler. Nobody 
knew what his 
1awne Was, nor 
where he lived, 
nor When he had 
been born. His 
beard and hair 
were white as 


snow on the mountains, and surrounded 
his face with a silver aureole, like the 
shining of a winter moon. His cheeks 
were pale as lilies, and his forehead was 
lined as if with the grave thoughts of 
many years. Under his snowy eyebrows 
shone his eyes; and they were blue and 
calm and smiling, like the eyes of a little 
child. 

He wandered, day by day. across the 
mountains and through the balmy 
meadows, Where the daisies smelt warm 
and sweet, and the sheep looked at him 
with quiet, wide eyes. And, as his feet 
stepped, soft and slow, among the 
clover, he played his dreamy tunes. His 
violin lay against his neck, as if he con- 
tinually caressed it. But there was this 
wonderful thing about his music — it 
never seemed to come from the fiddle- 
strings. Sometimes it sounded as if it 
rose up from the chattering brook ; 
sometimes as if silver -tongued birds 
trilled it out from the rustling trees: 
and sometimes as if it dropped from 
the high, glittering stars. 

Only, wherever the old fiddler went, 
there was music in the world. 

And one day, as he wandered through 
the quiet. pillared twilight of the pine- 
woods, he found a little child, in a 
white frock, playing among the cones. 
She was the daughter of a King. and 
her nurse sat at a little distance. spin- 
ning with a golden wheel and a_ silver 
distaff, and singing a Queen's lullaby, 
The nurse saw the old musician coming, 
and she knew him, and smiled: for, of 
a sudden, her lullaby grew into the 
humming of the wheel. and the hum- 
ming of the wheel made a pure. noble 


THE PRINCESS’S MUSIC. 


By Roma White. 


harmony of the lullaby, and the wood 
was full of music that seemed to be 
made only of a nurse’s spinning-wheel 
and a baby’s song. 

The little Princess, in her white frock, 
sat with her hands clasped, and her face 
lifted, listening. And the old fiddler 
came and sat down beside her, and the 
white-robed child looked up into his eyes, 
She had never seen him before, but, all 
at once, she held out her little hands, 

The musician laid down his violin, and 
the nurse’s wheel took up its old quiet 
hum again. Then the old man gathered 
the child’s hands into his clasp. 

“Do you know me?” he asked her 
softly. 

*] know your eyes,” said the little 
Princess, “though I don't know where 
Il have seen them.” 

He smiled. and smiled again, down 
into the eyes that met his glance, 
Suddenly she: whispered : 

‘I have seen them in the mirror of 
the lake, and when I have looked down 
through the forget-me-nots into the quiet 
streams,” 

* Yes,” said the musician, “they are 
like your own.” 

“To am = glad.” the child) murmured; 
“but these lines ”—she touched his fore- 
head with her little hand—** where do 
they come from?” she asked: “ they look 
as if they hurt.” 

“They have hurt once,” said the 
musician. “They do not hurt now. 
And one came every time that I learnt 
a new tune.” 

He lifted his violin again, and as 
he began to play an old man’s funeral 
procession passed through the _ pine- 
wood. The Princess knelt down upon 
the moss as it passed. It seemed to 
her that the mourners sang the grand- 
est, most triumphant music in the world. 

“Oh.” she cried, under her breath, 
‘it was the hymn of a pilgrim who had 
come home.” 

* Yes,” said the old man softly. ** How 
did you know ?” 

‘I can't tell,” she answered, as she 
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CHILDREN DEAR. 


shook her head. “T just knew—that 
was all.” 

She looked at him and saw that a 
new line seamed his old pale forehead. 
“Oh!” whispered, ‘“‘did it hurt 
you, then ?” 


“It was a 


she 


answered the 
musician. ‘I never played it be- 
Now I what must come to 
| will leave you my violin.” 

asked the Princess, with an 


new tune,” 
had 
fore. know 
pass. 
“Why ?” 
awed look. 
He leant 
the secret. 
“It is all 


towards her, and told her 


music, really,” he said; 
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85 
“What are they?” she asked very 
low. 
He touched her forehead, and then 
again smiled into her eyes. 
*Let the lines of age and life seam 
your forehead, Princess, but look out 


always on the world with the eyes of a 
little child. Will you take my violin ?” 


She took it into her hands and drew 
the bow over the strings. Dropping it 
into her lap, she gazed at him with a 


frightened face. 
* Oh!” she said, “it was like somebody 
crying in great pain. It hurt me—here.” 
She pressed her little hands over her 
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The old fiddler came and 


“everything in the world is music. But 
people do not know.” 

She looked from the nurse at the 
golden spinning-wheel to the distant 


procession of singing mourners. 


* Don’t you understand ?” he went on. 
“Musie in life—music in work—music in 
leath ! gut you can only make people 


hear it by two things.” 


sat down beside her.—p. 54. 


heart, and a tiny line of grief appeared 
on her soft child’s face. 


“Try again,” said the musician; ‘ be 
brave.” 

She played the same note a _ second 
time. and it stabbed her heart again. 


She looked at him in growing trouble. 
“Play it again and again,” he said, 
“until you can play it clearly.” 
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She obeyed him, and several times 
swept her bow up the strings. Suddenly 
she laid down the violin and folded her 
hands. 

‘What did you hear?” he asked her. 

*T heard a thrush very far away,” 














The Princess lifted her violin to her shoulder. 


she whispered. “Its note grew and 
grew and grew out of the sobbing 
sound. It sang words.” 

“What were they ? 

*** Peace—peace and love. Peace—peace 
and love,’ over and over again,” she 
answered. And her child-eyes looked 


reverently up into his 
The musician smiled and 
little hands over the violin. 
* You have learnt its secret,” 
* Be brave always. Farewell!” 


folded her 


he said. 


He stood up, and, lifting his white 
grand face towards the cool needle- 
drifts above them, went away through 


the wood, where his footsteps sounded 
like the long, liquid murmuring of the 
wind. The nurse left her spinning-wheel 
and came up to the little Princess, who 
sat silent, holding the old man’s violin. 
‘*‘Has he given it to you, Princess ?” 
asked the nurse. 
** Yes,” she answered. 
go home.” 
They went home over the soft green 


* Hush! Let us 


moss, and as they came to the edge of 
the wood a sound of sobbing broke on 
their ears. The little Princess stood 
still and held up her hand. 


*Hush!” she said again. ‘“‘I heard it 


before.” 
By the fringe of pines sat a young 
man, who sobbed in repentance for a 


sin. The Princess lifted her violin to 
her shoulder and swept the bow up on 
the one note that she had learnt. No 
sound seemed to come from the strings, 
but on a low fence a thrush broke into 
music; and, to the young man’s heart, 
its silver whistle repeated clearly— 

** Peace—peace and love. Peace- 
and love.” 

He hushed his sobbing and _ listened, 
until gradually the words healed the 
wound in his heart. As he rose and 
went away, with a sad, steadfast face 
the little Princess turned to her nurse. 

“IT know now,” she said, “why I had 
to learn that tune.” 

So the child grew into a maiden, and 


peace 


those who did not look into her eyes 
thought that her face was lined and 
old. 


Wherever she went, she took the old 
musician’s violin. And through its notes 


she learnt all the anguish and _ grief 
and misery of men. But she never 
laid the fiddle down until she heard 
the triumphant music that grew from 
out the troubled discords. And when 
the meaning of each new note was 


clear, she went forth upon her ministry 
of consolation. 

And so she grew to be very, very old; 
and as no one had known whence the 
fiddler came, nor of what race he was 
born, so, by degrees, the memory of 
men have lost the title and degree of 
the Princess. 


They know her only as a wise and 
aged woman, with hair silver as_ the 
moonlight, and cheeks seamed = and 
furrowed with tears. Yet she looks 


out for ever with her child’s eyes upon 
the great mystery of life, and _ the 
music of Heaven falls about her for 
evermore, 

And so she wanders across the moun- 
tains and through the warm, sweet 
daisies and clover of the meadows, 
where the larks spring up about the 
treading of her feet, and the young 
lambs crowd near to feel the touching 
of her hands. 
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JUBILEE LOSSES. 


Some Startling Facts and Figures. 


























r ‘|T will probably be 
j \ a matter of 
= (* LA» considerable 

hut: Jama = surprise to 
i 4 3 i aa most of our 

‘ x 3 readers that 

: ~~} many  thou- 

é' ay AZ sands of 
Bi S17/e Pye pounds have 
Neg? Rye been lost 
yA an )) directly or 
Ea ¥. indirectly 

through the 

Jubilee Cele- 


brations. Private persons and public institu- 
tions have suffered alike, and although it is 
true that personal 
were the result of cupidity, yet, on the other 
confronted with the startling 
fact that many of our most useful charitable 
and philanthropic agencies have suffered a 
considerable relapse during the present year, 
which is directly attributable to the Jubilee. 


numerous cases of loss 


hand, we are 


The losses sustained by individuals and 
business houses will never be fully known, 
but, from the particulars which have leaked 
out, it is safe to conclude that the total must 
have been an alarming one. Business along 
the whole route of the historic procession was 
dislocated for some days before and atter the 
2nd of June, and this was responsible for 
serious losses. In addition, heavy expenses 
were incurred by shop-keepers and others in 
the erection of stands for sight-seers—many of 
whom, however, preferred to trust to a street 
view rather than pay the excessive prices 
demanded. One firm alone admitted a con- 


£17,000, and an 
attributed to an 


even 
individual 


sequent loss of greater 
deficit 
speculator. 

But to turn from personal and commercial 
The spontaneous affection of the mil- 
lions of her Majesty’s subjects throughout the 
United Kingdom found vent in 
schemes for celebrating the unique occasion, 


was 


losse¢ Ss. 
numberless 


and many were the local and general appeals 
issued up and down the country which were 
heartily supported. In many towns enter- 
tainment was provided for the poor and aged 
on similar lines to the dinner in London with 
which the Princess of Wales so 
identified herself ; for it will be remembered 
that not only did her Royal Highness suggest 
that the poor of this great city should have 
their own ‘ banquet,” but, with the Prince, 
visited several large centres whilst the dinner 
Was in progress, and spoke kindly, encouraging 
words to her In other places, large 


graciously 


guests. 


useful 


amounts were subscribed for various 
purposes, and if the necessary statistics were 
forthcoming, it would doubtless be found that, 
in the aggregate, an enormous sum had been 
raised throughout the kingdom for the special 
purpose of celebrating (each district in its own 
particular manner) the sixtieth year of the 
reign of our beloved Queen. Then, above and 
beyond these more or less local funds, came the 
special appeal for the hospitals, issued by the 
Prince of Wales, which, up to the time of 
writing, has resulted in the grand total of over 
£180,000, No more appropriate object could have 
been suggested for a national thank-offering 
than the formation of a central fund on behalf 
of the hospitals, and it is well known that the 
scheme had the cordial approval of her 
Majesty the Queen. Although the amount 
subscribed has not reached, up to the present, 
the desired total, yet—coming immediately 
after the Indian Famine Fund, and supple- 
mented as it was by the many local Jubilee 
the appeal has been well responded 
poorly endowed and 

hospital will benefit 


schemes 
to, and 
inadequately 


many a 
supported 
accordingly ° 


But what of our other philanthropic insti- 
tutions? How have they fared during this 
memorable year of national thanksgiving? 


Have they likewise benefited by the added 
generosity of her Majesty’s loyal subjects ? 
Alas! it is a painful fact that the many ex- 


calls upon the charitable public 


during this year of Jubliee have had the effect 


traneous 


of diverting large sums of money from our or- 
phanages, missions, and other philanthropic 
which suffered 
heavy losses, and in many cases have been seri- 


societies, have in consequence 
ously crippled on account of the large deficits. 

It has naturally been impracticable to as- 
certain the effect of the Jubilee appeals upon 
each of the thousands of recognised charit- 
able agencies in London, but inquiry has been 
made of a selection of the larger and more im- 
portant institutions, and these may be taken 
as typical of the whole. In the case of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals the deficit amounts to no less a sum 
than £10,000! Writing in September, the 
Secretary stated: ‘* Up to the end of August 
last year the Society had received during the 
eight months upward of £25,000, whilst this 
year our receipts during the same period have 
£15,000, notwithstanding 
This un- 


only reached about 
the special appeal we have made. 
expected loss is a very serious one. We have 
had,” he continues, ‘‘many letters actually 
stating that the writers deplore their inability 
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to support the Society as in past years, owing to 
the necessity of complying with the Prince of 
Wales’s appeal to the best of their power.” 
From the London City Mission comes an 
equally alarming report. Twelve months ago 
the Society was indebted to its bankers to the 
extent of £2,000, whereas at the present time 
a debt of over £7,000 has been incurred, whilst 
the expenditure has been considerably lessened. 
In fact, the institution has been so seriously 
affected that, unless there is a speedy increase 
in the funds, it will be absolutely necessary to 
dismiss some of the four hundred and seventy 
missionaries who are doing such valuable work. 

Turning to ‘‘juvenile” institutions, we find 
the same distressful story. The noble work ac- 
complished by Dr. Barnardo, which is described 
in the earlier pages of this nwinber, has also 
suffered in the general depression. Compared 
with last year, the donations show a diminution 
by some £6,000, which amount, however, has 
been happily reduced to £4,900 by the special 
gift of a friend. The Secretary of the Church 
of England Homes for Waifs and Strays like- 
wise reports a loss to the extent of £2,600; and 
this would probably have been much greater, 
but for the special Jubilee appeal issued by the 
Society, which produced a total of £2,700. Mr. 
Rudolf sagely remarks: “If we had not es- 
tablished a Jubilee Fund of our own, this sum 
would probably haye found its Way into other 
channels outside the Society.” 

When we consider the many and various 
drains upon the public in connection with 
the Jubilee—which did not by any means 
end with the local and national appeals 
previously referred to—it is, perhaps not al- 
together surprising that so many charitable 
societies should have = suffered. But the 
sad fact remains that the resources’ of 
many have been greatly undermined, and 
their usefulness correspondingly curtailed. 
It is to emphasise this that we have ob- 
tained particulars of the widespread Jubilee 
losses sustained by so many important 
charities: and amongst these must be _ in- 
cluded the Ragged School Union, with its 
many branches. Mr. John Kirk, the well- 
known Secretary.of the Union, writes: ** Since 
April Ist, when our financial year commenced, 
up to the end of August, we are fully £1,500 
in arrears of income, as compared with the 
corresponding period last year.” 

Another case in point is that of the British 
and Foreign Sailors’ Society. which reports 
being “almost financially stranded, and left 
nearly high and dry.” Despite the special 
efforts which have been made, the Society 
is now seriously in debt, so much so that 
the Committee will be compelled to reduce 
their grants at Christmas unless help arrives. 

It is a curious fact that home missions 


have suffered to a much greater extent than 
foreign missions, judging from the informa- 
tion obtained from those three great bodies 
—the Church, the London, and the Baptist 
Missionary Societies. The two former cannot 
report definitely as to an increase or de- 
crease of income until the end of the finan- 
cial year, when the many local branches 
and associations send in their accounts; but 
from present indications the officials are of 
opinion that the outside appeals will have 
little, if any, effect upon their returns. As 
regards the Baptist Society, the Secretary 
states that, although the ordinary income 
is certainly not so large as usual, this may 
be due in a great measure to extra appeals 
of their own, which have been well sup- 
ported; and he expresses the hope that, 
when the financial year closes in March 
next, the contributions will exhibit an 
increase as compared with last year. 

Reverting to home _ societies, no one will 
deny that much valuable work is accom- 
plished by Moon’s Society for the Blind; 
and, as this is also the Jubilee year of the 
Society, it is particularly unfortunate that 
the Treasurer is unable to send a_ favour- 
able report. Miss Moon writes to say that it 
has been most difficult to carry on all the 
branches of the work, many of the sub- 
scribers having stated that, owing to the 
additional calls upon them this year for the 
hospitals, etc., it is impossible for them to 
contribute as in former years. Equally 
candid are some of the old supporters of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, who 
also plead that the special appeals will pre- 
vent them from contributing to the funds— 
with the result that there has been a con- 
siderable decrease in the receipts of the 
Society, so far as is at present known. . 
An appreciable falling-off in their income is 
also reported by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution and the British Home for In- 
curables, but it is needless to inquire further. 
The institutions mentioned above are suffi- 
ciently representative to show that we are 
face to face with a grave crisis. Before these 
lines are published many philanthropic agen- 
cies in London, and also in the provinces, will 
have been compelled to materially restrict 
their beneficent work from lack of funds, and 
what this means only those who are behind 
the scenes can fully realise. Unless there is 
a speedy awakening on the part of the 
charitable public to a sense of their responsi- 
bilities, this memorable Jubilee year will be 
a black one in the annals of philanthropy, 
and no one would more greatly deplore this 
than the gracious Queen whose long and 
glorious reign we have so unitedly and 
enthusiastically celebrated. 
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THE COMING EARTHQUAKES. 


Note. 


A Prophetical 





HAT is an earth- 
quake? A lead- 
ing geologist de- 
fines it as “a 
Wave or Waves 
of elastic com- 
pression in any 
direction ‘ 
through the 
crust and sur- 
face of the 
earth.” The ve- 
locity may vary 
from 600 feet 
to 900 feet per 








second. The 
result may be 
indescribable desolation and death. In the 


past, Greeks and Romans viewed earthquakes 
with superstitious dread. We find Herodotus 
saying that by such portents the Deity * inti- 
mated to men the evils that were about to 
fall them.” 

A greater than the learned Greek sage pro- 
phetically declared that such phenomena 
would be significant indications of the near 
upproach of the end; that they would char- 
acterise the closing years of the present 
dispensation. Our blessed Lord significantly 
assured us that as ‘“‘the times of the Gen- 
tiles” drew to a close, and His own Second 
Coming neared, there would be * carthquakes 
in divers places.” Who will affirm that 
these “signs of the times” are absent? Nay, 
they are prominent, manifest, and universal: 
and especially so of late years. An American 
editor might well write: ‘What all these 
things portend we do not pretend to say, but 
they are ominous.” With this latter we fully 
agree; but, without professing to be prophets 
or claiming to have been honoured with the 
prophet’s mantle, we can venture to affirm 
they portend that the earth, whose ** whole 
creation groaneth and travailetn,” is rapidly 
nearing the hour of its emancipation, and the 
season of a nobler humanity is swiftly ap 
proaching; the period of ** redemption draweth 
nigh.” 

If the secular Press is impelled to write 
about these things, it behoves us all not to 
be indifferent to signs so significant, to voices 
so audible. Surely such language as_ the 
following, which emanates from no religious 
If they do not 
show that the world is coming to an end, 
they certainly show that it is being shaken by 
some force possessed of a power sufficiently 
strong to shatter its solid structure. ‘ 
Puny man is helpless before it.” Is it not, 


hewspaper, is noteworthy 


By the Rev. W. 


Preston, D.D. 

then, wise for ** puny man” to recognise the 
voice of the ‘* power” which exhorts * Pre- 
pare to meet thy God”? The supernatural 
speaks through Nature to man. Well for 
those who are able to reply, “Speak, Lord; 
for Thy servant heareth.” 

Holy Scripture leads us to expect that the 
last great drama of this world will be a 
mighty shaking, which shall be preceded by 
“earthquakes in divers places.” Have these 
latter been lacking? Let us see. It is re- 
markable that the number of earthquakes 
at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
for some ages subsequent, were comparatively 
few. Before the prediction of our Lord 
(St. Matthew xxiv. 7), such convulsions were 
few in number, as compared with what took 
place after its deliverance ; whilst in these latter 
days they have become more frequent and 
of a wider range than was ever known before. 

Previous to Christ’s First Advent only fifty- 
eight earthquakes can be counted during a 
period of one thousand seven hundred years. 
Coming to later times, we find the historian 
recording thirty-five disastrous ones occurring 
between 1800 and 1865. 

According to the researches of Mallet, there 
have been 2,156 earthquakes in Western 
Europe alone since the beginning of the 
Christian era. In this country there were 
256 shocks experienced between the years 
1700 and 1844. The year 1868 was remarkable 
for its earthquakes. It opened with an awful 
one at Formosa, which destroyed 30,000 
human beings. Upwards of 200 great earth- 
quakes are recorded ds having taken place 
between October, 1867, and January, 1869. 
Since that period tokens of the end have 
not been wanting. 

During the present year the 
Nature has not been dumb. From = various 
quarters of the globe it has been speaking 
in majestic tones. Not a month has gone 
by but an earthquake shock has been ex- 
perienced in some quarter. Reports have 
come to us from the United States and from 
Canada respecting them. In Iceland they 
have been the greatest ever known. In May, 
Peru was visited; and in the Leeward Islands 


voice of 


there was great damage done, and many lives 
were lost. Shortly after I left Cairo there 
Was a severe shock, whereby the largest 
buildings were shaken, and which rather dis- 
turbed the equanimity of the natives. During 
the same month of May Rome was visited; 
shocks were also felt in the West Indies, 
and later on in the northern part of the 
American continent, while in the southern 


portion of Australia ninety shocks were 
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experienced during three days. England also 
had a visitation. And then we have the 
recent calamitous earthquake at Calcutta, 
which wrought such disaster over a_ vast 
area; whilst a terrific shock took place at 
Darjiling. 

In truth, this year, so far, has _ been 
eminently prolific in these significant signs 
of the times. May we not say to-day with 
the Times, which wrote respecting the like 
phenomena in the past, that ‘science has 
not made the least approach to even a 
probable account of them”? ‘It is our duty 
to call attention to the shaky condition of 
our globe at the present time of gen- 
eral disturbance in the heavens above and 
in the earth beneath,” was the admission of 
another foremost daily of the same _ period. 
The like duty is even more imperative at 
the present time. 

Was there ever a time in the memory of 
man when were concentrated so many ‘ earth- 
quakes in divers places” in a limited portion 
of one year, as have been since the opening 
of this year of grace 1897 till now? All over 


the globe, as if by combined conspiracy, there 
has been havoc, disaster, and death. Such 
signs and omens will make thoughtful men 
learn wisdom. Through them the great 
Wisdom speaks loudly to the sons of men, 
and says, **The fear of the Lord is the be. 
ginning of wisdom.” God is giving us some- 
thing to impress us and to arouse us from 
vain dreams of security and false ideas of 
permanency. 

Rash mortals argue and imagine that ‘all 
things shall continue as they are”; but heaven 
shatters their delusions by “shaking terribly 
the earth.” Bold scoffers ask, **‘ Where is the 
promise of His coming?” The dread earth- 
quake replies, and through it the Almighty 
warns—** Lo, I come quickly.” God speaks: 
let man attend. These great and universal 
earthquakes, certainly unprecedented in their 
number, are but the footfall, the forerunners, 
of the coming Lord. They are the antece- 
dent heralds of His near approach; the pre- 
cursors of His nearing glory; the monitors 
which forewarn—‘*The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand.” 





THE BREATHING 





OF THE SPIRIT. 


A POEM 


By Sir Lewis Morris, Author of “The Epic of Hades,’’ Etc. 


HE wind that sighs before the dawn 
Chases the gloom of night, 

The curtains of the East are drawn, 
And suddenly—'t is light. 


A faint breath wakes the slumbering seas, 
Peaks, plains, and forests dim: 

The brave birds, ’mid the rustling trees 
Raise a glad morning-hymn. 


And all the waiting world around 
Adores the coming sun, 
New warmth and life, new cheerful 
sound, 
New destinies begun. 


So on the old familiar earth, 
As on the faintest star, 

Where’er a new life comes to birth 
The Spirit's breathings are. 


Thro’ the soul’s dim recesses dark 
They move ere yet ‘tis Day: 

And she, as mounts the faithful lark 
Awaking, soars away. 


They blow, they stir the voiceless deep 
With winds of fruitful strife: 
And from the chills of death and 
sleep 
Draw warmth, and light, and life. 
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 TSCRIPTIRE: LESSONS: FOR-SCHOLS-HOMEE | 
{= INTERNATIONAL: SERIES 








With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


NoveMBER 2ist. The Christian Armour they showed him all manner of furniture which their 
: = “ . -” ’ lord had provided for pilgrims, as sword, shield, helmet, 
Tv read—Eph 10—20. Golden Text—Ver. 10. breastplate, all-prayer, and shoes that would not wear out, 


“ INISHE D lessons on Acts. Have had for six And there was here enough of this to harness out as 
many men for the service of their Lord as there be 


oO life { St ¢ , : . 
months if and travels of t. Paul. stars in the heaven for multitude. 


Seen him a true, brave Christian soldier, 
Read to-day of the armour he wore—part 


° . JOVEMBE RT s . 
for defence, and part for attack. NoveMBER 28TH. Salutary Warnings 








I. The foe (10—12). Who is he? The devil. or To read—1 Peter iv. 1—8. Golden Text—Ver. 7. , 
accuser, always trying to bring men under God’s Tus letter full of general advice to Christians. 
condemnation, An evil spirit, fallen angel, turned g¢ Peter had been exhorting them to bear trials 
out of heaven for rebellion (Rev. xii. 9). and persecutions as patiently as Christ did. In 

His wiles, As whe - _tempted Eve, persuading this chapter he exhorts them to cease from sin by 
her that the forbidden fruit was to be desired— the example of Christ. Take lesson verse by verse. 
that God grudged it—that death would not follow, l. Christ suffered in the flesh. How? From 
because she would be immortal as God (Gen. iii. 5). hunger, during the forty days in the wilderness, 
Sometimes appearing even as angel of light. From thirst, after hanging six hours in hot sun 


TT ¢ . “* Taka 9. . . ° 7 ° 
Il. The fight (18—18). (1) Defence. Take up on the cross in fearful agony. From pain, when 
offered armour—stand prepared and unmoved— scourged by Roman soldiers, crowned with thorns, 


ready for assault. Clad with truth and righteous- jailed to the cross. Also in His mind, when 
ness. Feet shod with firm footing of the Gospel. betrayed by Judas, denied by St. Peter, forsaken 
Ready to go anywhere to preach God's truth. by all; mocked by soldiers, insulted by priests. 

S @ of faith e. rely resolutely on God for Arm yourselves, etc. Christ suffered to atone for 
deliverance from temptation (see 2 Peter ii. 9). sin hateful to God. His servants must hate sin. 
St. Peter trusted to himself, and fell, and denied Ceased from sin—i.c. wilful sin. One born of 
Christ. The three men trusted God, and were oq cannot live in sin. His life is changed. 

vered from the fire (Dan. iii. 17, 25) 2. Rest of his time. A converted man gives up 

Helmet of salvation—iv. the hope of final sal- i, former desires. He lives no longer to him- 
vation, which supports God's people in danger self, but to God. 

(1 Thess. v. 8). ” : 3. Excess. Describes common sins—eating and 

2) Weapons of attack. The sword—ic. Word of  arinking too much, riotous feasting, idolatry in 


x 


God femind Christ se i ot ¢ "CQ - ° “ ° 
R Seen Chri gihe. d it. Met all three putting other things before God. Have these sins 
tations with God’s Word (St. Matt. iv. 4. 7, 10). esol? 


ri and watching, as Christ bade His dis- 1. Strange. Those who fear not God always 





cee OG Mee cave. 5), ov only for them- surprised at moderation in Christians. 
selves, but for others also. 5. Give account. A day of reckoning for all, 
Lesson. Thy Word have I hid within my evil as well as good (Rom. ii. 12). Christ the 
heart, that I should not sin against Thee. Saviour is also the Judge (Acts xvii. 31). 
Ill. The faith 19, 20) The Gospel of Christ 6. Preached to the dead. Refers to Christ's going 
“ ran — Pal preached. In his travels, and into Paradise, the resting-place after death, called 
w in prison bound to a soldier by a chain, he “hell” or “hades” ‘unseen place) in Acts ii. 31, 
a ue = sone ad boldly viz. repentance and preaching or publishing there the news of His 
towards God, and faith in Jesus Christ. This is coming to earth (se 1 Peter iii. 19). 
the Christian's creed. 7. End at hand. Practical lessons for Christians, 
Lesson. Pray for us. that the Word of God Instead of excess (like the godless), be sober. 
may have free course and be glorified. Watch against sin within and without. 
| Ready for Service. Charity —ie. Christian love one toward 
; Christian in the Palace Beautiful.—‘The next day another. : m 
: they took him and had him into the armoury, where Questions. 1. Are we dead in sin, or fe sin? 


JM 
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2. Do we exceed or observe moderation in 
earthly things’—watch and pray against sin? 


3. Do we exaggerate or conceal others’ faults? 


Watch unto Prayer. 

Sir Jacob Astley was present at the battle of Edge- 
hill (1642), and his name has been handed down 
to us as having said this prayer before the battle 
began: ‘‘O Lord! Thou knowest how busy I must be 
this day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget me!” 
And then, advancing with his men to the charge, he 
cried out in cheerful tones, ‘Come on, boys !’’—which 
they did, and with an enthusiasm that their opponents 
sadly felt. 


DecEMBER 5TH. Christ's Humility and Exaltation. 

To read—Phil. ti. 1X11. Golden Tert—Ver. 5. 

THIs letter was written by St. Paul during his 
imprisonment at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30). It is 
chiefly personal. showing the tender love between 
him and the Philippians. It is also full of 
teaching about Christ, His Godhead and manhood, 
and the lessons of His life and sufferings. 

I. Exhortation to humility (1—+). The Apostle 
wants to impress on Philippian Christians the 
practical virtues of meekness, unity, and self- 
sacrifice. Religion is best seen by action. 

Meckness seen in thinking little of and 
more of others—being poor in spirit (St. Matt. v. 3), 


selves 


Unity. As all are one in Christ, so must also 
be with one another Have same _ hopes, trials. 
etc. Must live in love as children of same 


family, bear with and forgive one another. 

Self-sacrifice. Not think solely of own things. 
No man liveth to himself only. 

II. Christ's humility 
the different steps. 

Even His Godhead—equal with God—not to be 
seized as a prize only for His own enjoyment. 
Therefore (1) Hmptied Himself of His Divine glory 
in its outward manifestation. (2) Zook form of a 
Was truly man—God and man—two natures. 
(3) Humbled Himself, Was con- 
(4) Suffered death, 
worst 


(5—-8). How 


shown? See 


slave. 
but one Person. 
tent to be poor, despised, lowly. 
degrading—death of 
(Heb. xii. 2). Gave up His 


and 
life of own 


the most slaves 


criminals 


will (St. John x. 17, 18); was never more plainly 
seen to be God than when died as man. 
Lesson. He loved me, and gave Himself for me. 


Ill. Christ s exaltation (S—12). Zhe time His 
ascension into heaven (Acts i. 11). 
The nature, Received 


mediatorial kingdom. 


Intercession for His people—govern- 
in glory (Acts v. 31) 
(1) Placed 


The purpose, 
ment of Church till 
The steps of His exaltation are four. 


return 


at God's right hand—seat of honour. (2) A Name 
Saviour—above all names (3) Homage. Before 
Him all will bow in worship. (4) Praise. Acknow- 


ledged as God the Lord. will be 
heaven and 
How sweet the 


Lord of all! 


owned and praised 
earth. 
Name of 


by all in 
Lesson. 
Him 


sounds ! 


Jesus 


(Crown 


The Name of Jesus. 
There have been pure and sweet and holy children, 
who have thought so much of the Child Jesus that 


they have seemed to see Him. 
name was Edmund Rich, whose brother tells us that 
once, when at the age of twelve, he had gone into 
the fields, he thought that the Child Jesus appeared to 
him, and said, “ Hail, beloved one!” And he, wonder. 
ing at the beautiful Child, said, ‘Who art Thou? for 
Thou art unknown to me.” And the Child Jesus said, 
“How is it that | am unknown to thee, seeing that 
I sit by thy side at school, and go with thee where- 
ever thou art? Look on My forehead, and see what is 
there written.” ‘The boy looked, and saw the name 
“Jesus.” “This is My name,” said the Child; “ write 
it on your heart, and it shall protect thee from evil,’ 
Then He disappeared from his view.—DEAN FARRAR. 


There was a boy whose 


DECEMBER 121TH. St. Paul’s Last Words. 
To read—2 Tim, iv, 1—8, 16—18. Golden Treat 
Ver. 7. 
THIs letter written during St. Paul’s second 
imprisonment at Rome in A.D. 68, only few 


months before his death. It contains his last 
thoughts, words, and exhortations. 
I. St. Paul’s charge (1—5). To Timothy. 
Ministerial, He will have to give his account 


to Jesus when He comes in glory. Therefore 
must do his work as Bishop of Ephesus with 
great care and diligence. 

Personal. For himself must be willing to 


endure hardness. 

II. St. Paul’s confidence (6—x). Why does he 
urge this? Because his own death is at hand. 
But he is not afraid. He has believed in Christ, 
fought for Christ, and he will not doubt Him 
now. His work on earth is done; he knows the 
end is near, but he knows also what awaits him 
—a crown of glory which will not fade away. 


Lesson. To me to live is Christ, to die is gain. 
IlI. St. Paul’s help (16—18). Seems to have made 
two appearances before the court. Exact charge 
is unknown. and also why he was not allowed 
an advocate. Seems to have felt his loneliness 


much, Demas was one who forsook him; only St. 
Luke was with him in prison (v. 10, 11)—perhaps 
But he trusted in God, and was 
Like Daniel, delivered for the 
from danger. So he would always be till the 
time for his translation to the heavenly kingdom 


as his doctor. 
not forsaken. was 


time 


should come. 
Here we take St. Paul—the missionary 
hero, bold soldier of Christ, patient sufferer, earnest 


lea e of 


preacher, confident believer. 
Lesson. Follow him as he followed Christ. 


Cheerfulness in Trouble. 

When Madame Guyon was imprisoned in the castle 
of Vincennes in 1695, she not only sang, but wrote, songs 
of praise to God. “It sometimes seemed to me,” she 
said, ‘‘as if I were a little bird whom the Lord had 
placed in a cage, and that I had nothing to do 
but sing. The song of my heart gave a brightness to 
the objects round me. The stones of my prison looked 
in my eyes like rubies. My heart was full of that joy 
which God gives to all that love Him, in the midst of 


now 


their greatest trials.”” So she sang: 
“A little bird IT am, shut from the fields of air 
And in my song I sing to Him who placed me the 
Well pleased a prisoner to he, 
Pevunse, my God, it pleaseth Thee.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


ROLL OF HONOUR. 
, 4 NATIONAL SCHEME. 


maGey HERE is no 
4 iim ( 
LLY 


— 
) \ Soave nobler 
Bw \\ 0 x” more responsible 

»\) work than that of 
the Sunday School 
It generally 
self- 
often too 





Teacher. 
involves great 
sacrifice, 
little appreciated by 
those for whom it is 
made. True it” is 
that the devoted 
Christian worker does 
not look for earthly 
recognition or reward: the Teacher of the 
Word is **blessed in his deed.” Yet that is 
no reason why such faithful and persevering 
labourers in the Lord’s Vineyard should not 
be esteemed very highly for the work’s sake, 
and that esteem suitably expressed. 

Our Gracious Queen not long ago instituted a 
Decoration for those of her Auxiliary Forces 
who are distinguished as ‘* Volunteers.” Length 
of loyal service constitutes the claim to this 
royal distinction, justly prized by those who 


have honourably qualified themselves — to 
Wear it. 
In the absence of any other well-known 


scheme of national extent, we propose to apply 
this principle of honourable recognition to 
volunteers of another and nobler 
Force, in the army of Christ’s mes 
engers of Our includes all 
Sunday School Teachers of Christian 
denomination whose high mission it is to im- 
part 


the veteran 
Auxiliary 
peace. scheme 
every 
Divine 


the Gospel of Jesus Christ our 


Lord and only Saviour. 


MEDALS. 
many thousands of workers we 


to recognise in a special way 


Among so 
can only 


hope 


those veterans who possess a record of at least 








twenty years’ continuous service in the same 
school in which they are now actively engaged. 
All such as comply with this and the other 
conditions contained in the rules of the Order 


will, until further notice, be entitled to receive 


our 
National Bronze Medal, 

which is being specially designed and cast 

for this purpose, and bears the date of the 


Diamond Year. 

From those who are qualified for the Medal, 
one Teacher will be selected in each county of 
Great Britain and Ireland to receive the 


present memorable 


Silver Medal 
for the highest known record in such county 


among those whose claims are received by 
a given date, to be announced from time to 
This * highest record ” may 
include service as Teacher or Superintendent, 


or both, in one 


time in our pages. 


more than one school or 
county, provided such service has been con- 
tinuous. In addition to the Silver Medal, such 
Teachers will until further notice, a 


handsome 


receive, 
Presentation Bible. 


The first’ county from which we invite 
claims is that of 


LANCASHIRE? 


announced in Feb- 
latest date for 
being Decem- 


award will be 
next, if 
the reception 
ber 31st, 1897. 
Forms of 


and the 
ruary possible, the 


of applications 


claim for the Silver and Bronze 
Medals may be had, post free, on application to 
the Editor of THE Oviver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. These forms contain the rules 
of the Order. 

We have also under consideration a scheme 
for presenting Medals to all Sunday School 
Teachers who can prove ten years’ continuous 
service, but for the immediate present our 
*Roll of Honour” is restricted to workers of 
twenty years’ service, as explained above. 
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St. Peter’s Prison. 


When King Herod had put St. James to death, 
he found that the deed of blood had made him 
popular with the Jews, and so he continued the 
He imprisoned St. Peter, and placed 
One night, as 


persecution. 
him in charge of sixteen soldiers. 
the Apostle was sleeping between two of these 
men, each of his wrists being fastened to a soldier 
by a coupling chain, an angel appeared and awoke 


Why Unhappy. 


We lately heard a wife say to her husband, 
“The reason you are never happy is, because you 
think too much about and try too hard to get 
This is true philosophy, for happi- 
ness is like a coy maiden, of whom it has been 
said, “‘She, followed, flies and, fled from, follows 
after.” 
lose it; seek it for others, and you will find it, 


happiness.” 


Seek happiness for yourself, and you wil] 








SUPPOSED GATE OF 








ST. PETER’S PRISON, 


F i a Photograph by Bonfils 


the Apostle. St. Peter’s chains fell off, and he 
followed the angel until they came to the iron 
gate that led to the city, and this opened of its 
own accord. Those who have visited the Holy 
Land must remember the fine gate which is said 
to be the identical one through which St. Peter 
passed, 


Practical Sermons. 


On one occasion, money was restored which had 
been stolen seven years before, and no informa- 
matter was given, except that the 
restitution was due to reading “Spurgeon’s Ser- 
That the preacher meant his sermons to 
be thus practical we know, for he used to say, 
“Character is everything: if the character is not 
set right, the man is not saved.” 


tion on the 


mons.” 


Some New Books. 

Amongst the works which have lately reached 
us are three stories by well-known and popular 
authors who are always very readable. The Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould has given us a most interesting 
story of the second century in ‘ Perpetua” (Is- 
bister & Co.), though one cannot help wishing that 
the heroine had ultimately being mar- 
tyred:; but, as the author has drawn upon actual 
history for many of the incidents and much of the 
local colouring, the story is instructive as well 
as highly interesting.—The same publishers have 
sent us a healthy and brightly written story by 
Christabel Coleridge, entitled ‘*The Prophet's 
Mantle,” whilst from Messrs. Nisbet comes a 
stirring adventure story by that prolific writer, 


escaped 








Secs 
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of 


an) 
en\ 
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Dr. Gordon Stables, which bears the title “A 
Fight for Freedom,” and has its locale in the 


land of the Tsar.—Turning from fiction, we are 
pleased to notice a work by our contributor, the 
Rev. W. Cowan, which reaches us from Mr. Elliot 


Stock. The title, *‘ Pre-Reformation Worthies,” is 
sufficient to indicate the scope of the volume, 
which is issued with a preface by the Bishop of 





' Derry and Raphoe.— The name of the veteran 
evangelist, the late Richard Weaver, will be 
, known to most, if not all, of our readers, many 
of whom will be glad to know that his life 


story has been written by the Rev. J. Patterson, 
and issued in an attractive volume by Messrs. 
Morgan & Scott.—We have also to acknowledge 
the receipt of a delightfully refreshing and clever 
work on ‘‘ Children’s Ways” (Longmans), by James 
Sully, LL.D.; a helpful little volume, entitled 

The Greater Gospel” (Hodder & Stoughton), by 
the Rev. J. M. Bamford; a bright and _ well- 
illustrated story for children, entitled ‘‘Gerald and 
Dolly” (Nisbet & Co.); and the yearly volume of 
The Church Monthly (Mr. F. Sherlock), which 
is a treasury in itself, and which merits a larger 
notice than we are able to give here. 


— tN 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 








List of contributions received from September Ist, 
1897, up to and including September 29th, 1897. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
i wledged next month: 
For The Q Christmas Hamper Fund: 8. R. ¢ 
Bir gham, l0s.: 8S. S. W., Birmingham, 103. ; A Reader, 
London, S.W 10s Previously acknowledged : S 
Barlo l 
Fe The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J. E., Govan (118th 
lonation), 3 Rosie Brighton, Is.: A Glasgow Mother 
88th donation), Is, 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : Two Well-Wishers, 8s. 6d. : 
i 4 Constant Reader s.: An Irish Girl, £1. We are also 
i asked to acknowledge the receipt of the following, sent 
direct:—** Bene Volens,”’ £20; S., Leamington, 10s. ; 


H. M. H., 5s.; Penarth, one pair of child’s slippers. 
For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Jack. 5s 
For The Leper Mission: “Sunny France,” 19s. 10d, 


THE QUIVER 
ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 
' ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Patron: H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


luis Order is open free to domestic 

servants of both sexes who have served 

for twenty-five years or longer in their 

present situations. Eligible applicants 

will receive the Certificate and Badge 

of the Order. 
The forms 


f application may be obtained by 
iny reader on enclosing a stamped addressed 

velope to the “ Editor of THe Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludqate Hill, London, . 


JM 
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OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 
Christmas Hampers for the Lonely Poor. 


In our last issue we mentioned that we are de- 
sirous of again arranging for a distribution of 
Christmas Hampers to the lonely poor, and 
we heartily invite the co-operation of all our 
readers in this work. The publishers of THE 
QUIVER have headed the subscription list with 
a donation of 500 shillings, and we have also 
received four amounts of ten shillings each from 
readers whose donations are acknowledged in the 
previous column. It is needless, however, to say 
that the amount at present available is very in- 
adequate; but now that the winter is upon us, 
and our thoughts are being directed to Christmas 
and all its attendant festivities, we confidently 
appeal to our friends to give a thought to the poor 
and needy, who will be spending their Christmas 
in lonely destitution. 

Each hamper will contain a Christmas Pudding, 
a Raised Meat Pie, a Christmas Cake, a Box of 
Sweets, a Packet of Tea, and a Christmas Card. 

The distribution will be made entirely ‘on the 
advice of our readers, as last year, and further 
particulars as to the voting form, ete., will be 
found in our next issue. All amounts received 
will be duly acknowledged in our pages. 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE: 
TO BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THI 
WELFARE OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHIL- 
DREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. 


Our Membership Roll is steadily increasing, and 
already exceeds 60,000, the total at the time of 


voing to press being 


SIXTY-TWO THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-ONE. 


RULES OF THE LEAGUE. 


1. All readers of THE QUIVER and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription. 


2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,” and forward it to the “ Editor of THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.” Any number 
of the Membership Forms will be gladly supplied, on 
application. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa 
tures of at least Ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List OF HONOUR and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect 

i. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 


5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Five Hundred Members within six 
months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as a Dis- 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presenta- 
tion Volume, to the value of One Guinea. 


* This found in a later page of this part, and should 


be ¢ t.s 1, and posted, as above directed.—Ep 








(BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 
1. Quote passage by St. Paul in which he seems to 


teach that there are various orders and ranks among 
the evil angels as we know there are among the good 
angels 

2. In the description given by St. Paul of the armour 


of the Christian warrior, from what soldiers does he 
take the illustration ? 
3. How does St. Paul set forth the value of truth ? 


{. What instruction does St. Paul give to the Chris- 
tian concerning prayer? 

5. In what way does St. 
self-sacrifice ? 

6. What does St. Peter say should be the guiding 
principle in our dealings one with another? 

7. Quote a passage which sets forth the great humility 
of Christ. 

8. What words of St. Paul show us how to keep the 
honour due to Christ ever before our minds? 

9. What is known of Philippi? 

10. Quote some words from the Second Epistle to 
Timothy which show that it was written by St. Paul 
shortly before his death. 

ll. From what do we infer that the persecution against 
the Christians at Rome was very severe at the time of 
St. Paul's imprisonment ? 

12. St. Paul at one time refused to have St. Mark 
with him in his missionary journey. What testimony 
does he. afterwards give to the faithful work of that 
Evangelist ? 


Peter teach us the duty of 


OUR CHRISTMAS 


‘““CHRISTMAS ARROWS,” the 
Number of THE QUIVER, will 
ultaneously with the December part, and will 
contain detailed particulars (with voting form) 
of our distribution of Christmas Hampers to the 
lonely poor in London and the provinces. The 
number opens with a complete one-volume story 
by R. Ramsey, which bears the title ‘“ Lady Jane’s 
Companion,” and is copiously illustrated by Mr. 
W. H. Margetson. A unique Christmas charity 
—The Liverpool Hot-pot—is graphically described 
by Mr. T. W. Wilkinson, whose article is_ illus- 
trated from photographs and sketches from life. 
The Rev. P. B. Power contributes a short com- 
story, which the title 


NUMBER. 


extra Christmas 
be published sim- 


plete bears seasonable 


“THE QUIVER” 


INTERN ATION AL 





BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO 

133. Acts xxiv. 21. 

134. Felix kept St. Paul in prison, knowing him to be 
innocent, because he hoped to obtain money for releasing 
him (Acts xxiv. 26). 

135. *‘ The sect of the Nazarenes” (Acts xxiv. 5), 

136. “It is not the manner of the Romans to delive; 
any man to die, before that he which is accused have 
the accusers face to face, and have licence to 
for himself concerning the crime laid against him 
XXV. 16). 

137. King Agrippa II., grandson of Herod the Great. 

138. St. Luke, who, as the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles, says: “When it was determined that w 
should sail into Italy ” (Acts xxvii. 1). 

139. Soon after “the Fast,” by which is meant the 
Day of Atonement, the beginning of October 
(Acts xxvii. 9). 

140. After stating that God had given to him the lives 
of all that were in the ship, St. Paul sat down quietly 
during the storm to partake of some food (Acts xxvii. 
23, 24, 33—36). 

141. St. Paul healed the father of Publius the Gover- 
nor, and cured many others of various diseases (Acts 
XXViii. 8, 9). 


147. 


QUESTIONS ON PAGE 


answer 
’ (Acts 


about 


142, At Pateoli on the Bay of Naples (Acts xxviii. 13), 
143. The vessel was an Egyptian one, and thus strangely 


was the Gospel carried to Rome (Acts xxviii. 11). 
144. His belief in Jesus as the Messiah, *‘ the hope of 
Israel ”’ (Acts xxviii. 20, and xxvi. 6) 


“The Mistletoe Kiss,” and the number also con- 
tains a Christmas Carol—‘' The Angels’ Charge ”"— 
the words of which are by William Bryant, and 
the music by Charles Bassett. The frontispiece, 
which is entitled “Caught in the Storm,” is from a 
drawing by Percy Tarrant. 


SPECIAL PRESENTATION PLATE. 


As announced in our previous issue, a fine-art 
production of the well-known painting, “ The Good 
Shepherd,” by W. C. T. R.A., 
with this number. Should there be any difficulty 
in obtaining this separate plate, our readers are 
requested to communicate at once with the Pub- 
lishers, giving the name and address of the book- 
seller from whom they purchased the number. 


Dobson, is presented 





THE PICTURE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


By the Rev. 


shoulders, saith the sacred 


PON His 
U/ Word ; 
Yet modern 

grace 
Of figure-line, is wont the sheep to place 
Dependent from the shoulder of the Lord. 


Christian art, intent on 


Wiser that 
scored 
The Roman catacombs, and strove to trace 


early craftsman’s hand who 





Francis H. 


Dinnis. 


The Shepherd’s double grasp and strong em- 
brace 
Wherewith he keeps the soul he has restored, 


In gloomy crypt, where harassed faith abode, 
He wrought, with rustic lore alone to guide; 
And hidden truth from patient effort flowed ; 
For burdened souls with trembling joy espied 
In the uplifted arms and transverse load 
The secret symbol of the Crucified. 
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“A Lost Art,” 


(See 


DICKSEER.) 


(Drawn by MARGARET 
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SOME ROYAL CRADLES. 





MU ARLY in the history 
of the human 


race mothers 
must have dis 
covered the de- 
sirability of 
making a cosy 
resting-place for 
a baby, in which 
it could — sleep 
| safely out of 
T their arms, and 
must have 


evolved from their own inner conscious- 
ness the notion that the little being could 
be more or less easily soothed into sleep 
by the swaying motion called rocking. 
this considered, that 
degree had special 


So important was 
every baby of high 
persons appointed to rock it, and so long 


as the child slept all was considered to be 


well with it. Of course, We are wiser in 
these days, and understand that much 
swaying and rocking may induce sleep 


by stupefying the little brain, and that 
sleep so obtained may not invariably be 


conducive to men- 


tal health or in- 
telligence. 

The first cradles 
are supposed to 
have been intro- 
dueed into Ik pe 
land from Fran 
but they were 
pretty general all 
ovel Kurope 1th 
the earliest days 
of which any re- 
cords have come 
down to us, and 
the best efforts of 
early wood carvers 
were reserved fon 
the cradles of in- 
fants born in the 
purple, for whom 
nothing was too 
good It is a 
great wonder that 


Illustrated fro 


a 


REPUTED CRADLE OF HENRY V. 


so few royal cradles have been pre- 
served, but the number about which 
anything is known is extremely limited. 
They were almost invariably made of 
wood, and, as luxury increased, probably 
the mothers of little princes and_ prin- 
voted them old-fashioned and_ be- 
hind the times, and sought more modern 
resting-places for their nurselings. Femi- 
nine human nature is much the same 
in all ages, and the cult of the antique 
is always confined to a few. 

The first cradle of a royal infant of 
which any* mention can be found is that 
of Edward L.’s born at Carnarvon 
Castle, and shown by him to the Welsh 
nobles as their native prince, born among 
them. This was almost immediately after 
the cruel defeat and death of Llewellyn, 
Lord of Snowdon and Prince of Wales. 
Some years this cradle was shown 
among other relics of Queen Eleanor of 
Castile, but it seems to have disappeared 
now, though well remembered by many. 
It was made of oak, and was three feet 
two inches foot eight inches 


cesses 


son, 


ago 


long, one 





AT TROY HOUSE. 
(Now in the possession of the Duke of Beaufort. 
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wide at the head, and one foot five inches 
at the opposite end. It was hung, like a 
cot, by rings and staples to two upright 
pieces of wood, and was of rude work- 
manship; though there was some idea of 
ornamentation by mouldings, yet the 
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RUDELY CARVED CRADLE OF HENRY V. 


(Showing carved eagles at either end. 


nails were left quite rough. It had 
rude rockers, and was crowned by two 
birds which, for their resemblance to 
nature, might have been either doves 
or eagles. The bedstead occupied by the 


Queen-Mother was a rude oaken structure , 


with four stumps rather than posts at the 


Two cradles are in existence supposed 
to have been used for Henry V., who was 
called Henry of Monmouth from having 
been born in the castle of that town. One 
is preserved and shown in Troy House (see 
p. 99), which belongs to the Duke of Bean. 
fort; but antiquaries, like doctors, differ, 
and many think it bears signs of being 
much later in date. The other, which is dis. 
tinetly ruder, is in the private museum of 
the Rev. G. W. Braikenridge of Clevedon, 
Somerset, and was left him by his father, 
who lived at Brislington, near Bristol. 

Probably the elder Mr. Braikenridge 
either purchased or received the cradle 
as a bequest from Mr. Whitehead of 
Frenchay, another hamlet close to 
Bristol, and now within its bounds, to 
whom it was presented by Mr. Ball, the 
son of a former vicar of Newland, which 
is equally near Monmouth and Coleford, 
Gloucestershire. One of the vicar’s 
ancestors—very likely Joan Waring—had 
been either nurse or rocker to the baby 
prince, and the cradle had been her 
perquisite owing to her position in the 
royal household. 

After a few generations it was looked 
upon as mere lumber and put away in the 
attic of an empty house, till an inquirer 
in the beginning of this century pointed 
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IRONWORK COT OF HENRY OF WINDSOR. 


(Now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


corners, and it was preserved in a _pri- 


vate house in Carnarvon up to about 
thirty years since. 





out its value as a tolerably authentic 
relic. The carved birds at either end are 
unmistakably meant for eagles, and retain 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CRADLE 
Now at Hatfield House. 


fashion of supporting a rush 
or straw mattress, with ven- 
tilation underneath it. The 
woollen or other wraps and 
coverlets were laid over it. 
and in this arrangement may 
be seen the origin of the oat- 
chaff beds, so common. in 
many counties for babies and 
young children, and of the 
sacking which in the days of 
“ four - posters ” sup- 

ported the feather beds 

and yielded to every 

movement of the occu- 








pants. 
4 The maker of this 
cradle neither knew 


how to mitre nor to 
dovetail. for the ends 
are plain boards to 


Which the sides are OAK CRADLE 
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nailed. We are indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. R. Waugh, 
of Church Street, Monmouth, 
for permission to reproduce an 
illustration of this cradle, which 
Was originally published in his 
*Guide to Monmouth” from a 
sketch by Mr. W. Watkins Old, 
a local antiquary, who was in- 
defatigable in tracing the old 
cradle’s whereabouts and_his- 
tory. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford is preserved an iron- 
work cot or crib, the history 
of which was long unknown. 
At length a catalogue of the 
seventeenth century was un- 
earthed which pointed to the 
probability of its having been 
the baby resting-place of Henry 
VL. or Henry of Windsor, son 
of King Henry V.; and, as 
Windsor and Oxford are not so 
very far apart, it seems possible 
that the cradle may have been 
conveyed from the Castle to 
the University town at some 
time. The Keeper of the 
Ashmolean has kindly allowed 
us to have it photographed 
(see p. 100), but conveyed the 


some traces of gilding. The three slits on suggestion that it is now believed to be of 
either side of the upper edge were a considerably later period, and probably 
intended for the rockers, and there are of Venetian workmanship. It is possible 
holes down below through which cords that this cradle once boasted a head, and 
are passed, this having been the old it may have had a little gilding about it. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
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WOODEN CRADLE OF JAMES I. 


It is told in the Harleian MSS. how great 
an enthusiasm Henry VII. had for the 
legends of King Arthur, and how he 
planned that his Queen, Elizabeth of York, 
should give birth to her first child at 
Winchester Castle, which is traditionally 
supposed to have been originally built by 
Lord Tennyson's “ideal knight.” Lady 
Margaret, the King’s mother, journeyed 
to Winchester to be with her, and it is 
noted how on September 20th, 1480, she 
“set forth the length and breadth of 
Prince Arthur’s cradle fair adorned with 
painter’s craft,” representing scenes in 
the life of the British Prince. This was 
the Prince Arthur who married Kath- 
erine of Aragon, and died before his 
father, much to the grief of his parents. 
How his brother Henry married the 
widow, became King of England, and 
ultimately divorced her, is matter of 
history. 

The beautiful carved cradle prepared 
by Anne Boleyn for a hoped-for son, and 
used for the girl baby who was after- 
wards Queen Elizabeth, is at Hatfield 
House, where by Lord Salisbury’s kind 
permission it has been photographed for 
our pages (p. 101). The initials ‘A. R.” 
stand for ** Anna Regina,” and the cradle 
looks as if time had forgotten to lay a 
decaying finger on any of its orna- 
mentation. 

The oak cradle in which Mary Queen of 
Scots was rocked (p. 101), is very handsome 
and well preserved, though it has passed 
through many vicissitudes. She was 
born on the 7th of December, 1542, at 
Linlithgow Palace, which was the favourite 
residence of James V. of Scotland and 
his young wife, Mary of Guise. The 
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royal father never saw his child, 
for he was on his death-bed at 
Falkland Palace when she came 
into the world. 

The palace at Linlithgow was 
burnt by General Hawley’s dra. 
y goons after they had been de. 
Z feated by the Highland army 
under ‘“ bonnie Prince Charlie” 
in 1746, and the oak cradle was 
most likely ** looted,” and got into 
the hands of a woman who used 
it for her own babies and _ passed 
it on to her children and _ chil- 
dren’s children. From her grand- 
daughter it was obtained about 
sixty years ago by Mr. Joseph V. 
’aton, a well-known Scottish an- 
tiquary of Dunfermline, who made a 
fine collection of antique furniture. His 
daughter, Mrs. D. O. Hill, gives the fol- 
lowing account of it :— 

*A man whom my father employed to 
look out for any old carved oak furniture 
in the neighbourhood of palaces, went 
into a house near Linlithgow Palace, 
where a woman was rocking a child 
in an old oak cradle without one of the 
rockers. The man said, ‘What are ye 
doing, jumblin’ your bairn’s judgment 
in a thing like that?’ She answered 
him, ‘Eh, mon! do ye no ken that was 
the Queen’s cradle?’ He said, * You'll 
be asking a lot 
for it?’ She 
replied, ‘I 
wouldna — tak 
a pound - note 
for it. The 
man, on his 
return, told 
my father 
about this, 
but thought 
the woman 
was asking 
too much for 
it. My father 
went off at 
once to Lin- 
lithgow, and 
gave the 
woman a good 
price for it, 
and it has 
been in pos- 
session of the 
family ever 
since.” 


LITTLE HIGH CHAIR USED 
BY JAMES | 
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A year or two ago this collection of 
furniture was dispersed on the death of 
Mr. Walter H. Paton, and the cradle was 
purchased by Mr. Theodore Napier, F.S.A. 
Seot.. Who has taken considerable trouble 
in finding out its history, and forwarded 
us the Scottish Antiquary for April, 1896, 
containing his notes and a photograph of 
the cradle with the restored rocker. This 
interesting relic has been shown several 


times both north and south of the 
Tweed. During the annual meeting 
of the Archzeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland at Edin- 
burgh in 1856 it was exhibited at 
their museum; also, among other 


memorials of Mary Queen of Scots, 
International Exhibition in 
Castle at Glasgow in 
1889 at the Stuart Exhi- 


in the 
the Bishop’s 
1888, and in 
bition in London. 

Eleven years later than the ill-fated 
Seottish Queen, whose attractiveness 
must have been quite as much in her 
charm as in her beauty, one of the 
greatest of French monarchs, Henri 
Quatre, was born at the castle of 
Pau in Navarre, from which he took 


his name, Henry of Navarre. The 
old King, his grandfather, at once 
rubbed his baby lips with a clove 


of garlic, and put a drop of red wine 
into his mouth, that he might be 
brave. strong, and cheerful, and laid 
him in a huge tortoise-shell, in which 
he bore him to the font, and which 
afterwards served as his cradle. This 
great shell is still preserved in the 
museum at Pau, with the helmet and 
other relics of the popular monarch ; 


but it is a wonder that it sur- 
vived the French Revolution, when 
the town and castle were wrecked. 


It was, however, carried off and kept in 
a place of safety for many years by a 
Royalist gentleman of the old régime, 
and was only restored to its public posi- 
tion the year before the battle of Water- 
loo was fought. 

Next in point of 
cradle of James the Sixth of Scotland 
and First of England, which, with his 
little high chair, is still preserved in 
Alloa House, N.B., which is about a 
hundred yards from Old Alloa Tower, 
where the young King was brought up by 
his devoted guardian and nurse, the then 
Mar and Kellie, in whose 
crew up, spending his time 


time is the wooden 


Countess of 
charge he 
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partly at Alloa and partly at Stirling 
Castle. The present Earl of Mar and 
Kellie courteously lent us an old album 
that once belonged to his mother, from 
which the sketches shown on p. 102 
were made. 
The cradle of 
to have been 
fermline, and 
King George IV., in 


King Charles I. is said 
long preserved ‘at Dun- 
became the property of 
whose time it was 








COT USED BY THE LITTLE KING OF ROME. 


(Photo: Daveau, Paris.) 


at Windsor Castle, though it does not 
appear to be there now. 

The little King of Rome, son of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte and the Empress Maria 
Louisa, was rich in cradles. There is 
still one of them in the Emperor's bed- 
room at Fontainebleau, a very cosy- 
looking, every-day little cot. The city 


of Paris gave him one in silver-gilt 
designed by the artist Prudhon, with 
a wreath of ivy and laurel, and a 


figure of Glory upholding a crown with 
the Napoleonic star in the centre. It 
Was presented by the Prince in after 
years. when he was simply the Due de 
Reichstadt, to the Imperial Treasury at 
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Vienna. A third, designed by Jacob, and 
valued at £500, is to be seen at Madame 
Tussaud’s. The cradle in our illustra- 
tion is also said to be one that was 
made for him. 

In later years the city of Paris pre- 
sented a magnificent cradle to the 
Kmpress Kugénie for the late Prince 
luperial, and his bereaved mother has 
it now at Farnborough. 

Warren Hastings sent from India a 
splendid jewelled cradle to Queen Char- 
lotte, but we have not been able to 
trace its after history or present where- 
abouts, though it seems unlikely that 
such a costly article should ever have 
been destroyed or lost sight of. 

There is in Windsor Castle a curious 
carved oak cot with cream satin ecur- 
tains, embroidered with flowers in 
coloured silks by some of the many 
daughters of George III. Perhaps they 
merely made new hangings to an exist- 
ing cot, and this may have been the oak 
cradle of Charles I., which seems to 








ROYAL COT AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


(Showing embroidery by the daughters of 
George III.) 


have been last heard of as_ belonging 
to George IV. at Windsor Castle. 





Queen Victoria’s own cradle is said to 
have been made of mahogany, with 





COT OF OLD RICH MAHOGANY. 
(Used by Prince Edward of York.) 


a slightly elevated head-piece and _ foot- 
board. This is quite likely to be true, 
as mahogany only began to be used for 
fine furniture towards the end of the 
last century, and was the most fashion- 
able wood when she was born. 

When littl Prince Edward of York 
made his appearance in June, 1804, the 
Queen provided him with a_ pretty 
bassinette with white satin curtains 
covered with Honiton lace, and without 
rockers. It bore a= silver plate with 
this inscription: ‘* This bassinette was 
made for Princess Victoria Royal in 
1840, and was used by all Her Majesty’s 
children, and was given by the Queen 
to the Duchess of York in 1894.” Among 
the fittings were two sweet little eider 
quilts, one of white satin and the other 
of blush pink. 

Another one prepared for the little 
fellow was of fine old rich mahogany, 
well polished and inlaid with gold. It 
was trimmed up with cream _ brocade 
and provided with Irish lawn sheets 
edged with lace. Our illustration shows 
this cradle. 

One of the most elaborate cradles of 
modern days was presented to Queen 
Victoria’s granddaughter, the Crown 
Princess of Roumania, eldest daughter 
of the Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. The Queen of Roumania 
Was immensely interested in the advent 
of the first child, and ardently wished 
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that might prove to be a boy. She and before despatching it to Princess 
ordered the cradle from Testolini, the Marie, she had a photograph taken, 
noted Vienna wood carver. Several from which our illustration is repro- 
designs were submitted to her by the duced. Since then, the Crown Princess 
artist. who adopted sundry suggestions of Roumania has had a second little 
made by her Majesty with regard to boy and a little girl to occupy it, and 
the me she chose. When completed, all three of her children are objects of 
the cradle was sent to her at Neuwied, the greatest interest and affection to 

} where she was staying with her mother, their royal great-aunt. 
j 
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COT USED BY THE CHILDREN OF THE CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA 


(Presented by the Queen of Roumania.) 
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The Substance of an Address* by 


Roberts, V.C., G.C.B., 
THE annual meeting of 
the Army Temperance 
Association was re- 
cently held in St. 
George's Hall, Dublin, 
under the presidency 


of Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts, who is Presi- 
dent of the Council, 
and takes a deep in- 
terest in the work of 
the Association. The 
hall was crowded, a 
large number of offi- 
cers from the Dublin 
and Curragh districts 
being present. 

pose of en- 


E 
| 
couraging 


temperance in the 
army and of attract- 
ing the attention of 


have met 
for the pur- 





the public to the 
benefit which soldiers derive, not only 
while in the ranks, but after their re- 
turn to civil life, from the institution 
called ‘The Army Temperance Associa- 
tion.” This Association was started in 
India nearly ten years ago. to take the 
place of the various societies which 
then existed, and which had for their 


* Spe lly re tel for this Magazine. 





Field-Marshal the Right Hon. Lord 


Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. 


object the promotion of sobriety amongst 
soldiers. Its was so undeniable 
that, about four years ago, it was decided 
to establish a similar Association for the 
army in the United Kingdom, which has 
already gained a firm footing in many 
regiments, battalions, and batteries of 
our home army. 

The Army Temperance Association is 
open to ali ranks, classes, and denomina- 
tions, and it has the great advantage over 
all the older societies of being sanctioned 
by authority, and of being under the direct 
control of regimental commanding officers. 
This has done much for the Association, 
but that it is in so flourishing a condition 
is due in a great measure also to the ready 


success 


and zealous help given to it by the 
chaplains and ministers of the several 


religious persuasions. As Chairman of the 
Executive Council, I beg to offer to one 
and all of these reverend gentiemen my 
most sincere thanks, and to assure them 
that the cordial and willing assistance 
they have so systematically afforded is 
most thoroughly appreciated by all ranks 
of her Majesty’s army. 

The latest report from India confirms 
the previous years’ records of the moral 
and physical improvement which the 
Army Temperance Association has 
brought about amongst our soldiers in 
that country. The statistics of health 
are most satisfactory, the admissions to 
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hospital being about 20 per cent. less 
amongst members of the Association than 
amongst the men who do not belong to it: 
while as regards the decrease in crime the 
difference is even more remarkable, court- 
martial convictions amongst members of 
the Army Temperance Association being 
only 5°21 per thousand during 1896 as 
against 38°88 per thousand amongst men 
who did not belong to the Society. 

I desire to bring these figures promi- 
nently to the notice of commanding 
officers, in the hope that they will do all 
they can to encourage the Association, 
and not allow any more time to slip by 
without establishing branches of it in 
their corps, where they do not already 
exist. Success or failure really depends 
upon commanding officers. If they take 
a personal interest in the Association, it 
is bound to flourish. Officers and = non- 
commissioned officers follow their lead ; 
the men see that temperance is believed 
in and thought well of by their su- 
periors ; and I have observed that, if the 
commanding officer wishes it, it is almost 
always found possible to set a room 
apart for the use of the members of the 
Association. It is gratifying to learn 
from the third annual report how satis- 
factorily the Army Temperance <Asso- 
ciation is progressing, and that during 
the past year numerous new branches 
have been formed in the United King- 
dom: thirteen in regiments, battalions, 
and batteries : eight in dep6ts; three in 
garrisons; and one for pensioners and 
reservists, making a total altogether of 
196 branches having on their rolls nearly 
14,000 members. 

Two points especially strike and please 
me in the report. First, the increasing 
number of one-year, two-year, and three- 
vear **‘ Medal Men”; as this, I think, shows 
the permanent character of the influence 
for good which the Association is obtain- 
ing over its members. And, secondly, the 
success that has attended the efforts of 
the Association to find employment for 
its members after their time with the 
Colours comes to an end. Satisfactory 
as these results are, I look forward con- 
fidently to even more notable results 
at the close of the current year. The 
Army Temperance Association is gradu- 
ally, but surely, making its value felt. and 
the benefit it confers on soldiers is being 
year by year more clearly recognised by 
the authorities and regimental officers. 


Quite recently the Secretary of State for 
War has been good enough to sanction a 
separate tent being provided at camps of 
exercise for the use of the men belonging 
to the Association—a boon for which we 
are all most grateful, and which I seriously 
trust will soon be followed by a room 
being authoritatively provided in every 
set of barracks for the same purpose. 

I lay great stress on this, for a separate 
room for the special use of the members 
of the Army Temperance Association is 
an essential part of the scheme—a place 
to which men can retire and = spend 
their leisure hours, removed from the 
temptations of the canteen. 

There is another matter to which | 
would invite attention, and that is the 
great help it would be to temperance if 
commanding officers would arrange for 
tea, coffee. aérated waters, and other 
non-intoxicating drinks to be at all times 
available for their men, not only in the 
regimental coffee-shops, but in the ser- 
geants’ messes in camp and on the line 
of march. 


Pye 'C., G.. P 
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A STORY OF LOVE'S SACRIFICE 


AND OF MISSIONARY ADVENTURE. 


By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of ‘Miss Grace of All Souls’,” “ Baby’s 


Bobs,”’ 


CHAPTER VIL. 


WATER THAN WOOD, 


MORE 


this is sailing, captain,” 
remarked Pritchard, with 
a sou’-wester like a tied- 
down sail upon his head 
* The wind’s clos- 
ing in on us. Hark out 
yonder, sir: now she’s 
roaring Look out, 
boys, here they come, big 
and wet,” he sang. * Ho, 
ho. there look out!” 
“God's own merey on 
last even the stolid little old captain 
* Look out. Stand by!” 
again sang Pritchard, as 





us!” at 
earnestly muttered. 


* Here she comes,” 


if to give courage the help of song. ‘* Now, 
Dutchman, head up! Rise to it, my hearty! 
Hold on fast as teeth, men Well 


Dutchman! Why, we 
more water than wood, then, sir.” 
“These are lumps of water, Pritchard.” 
* Enough to drown themselves inside and 
out, sir—if they only would, and have done.” 
* Reef those 
“It'll take the wind itself to reef them, sir 
and it has. See! ribbons.” And 
sighting another terrific sea, Pritchard cast 
himself down, clipping a cable with arms and 
legs. In an instant he was like a submerged 
as rapidly as the water two feet 


done. good old were 


lower sails, or we'll lose them.” 


Gone 


log, and just 
deep was rushing over him he repeated the 
first three lines of a Welsh hymn. Suddenly 
the flow shallowed, and Pritchard rose, re- 
serving the rest of the verse for another sea, 
saying, ** What’s wrong now, boatswain ?” 

“Eight feet in the hold, Mr. Pritchard, 
and gaining. One pump’s choked. Binks is 
mending.” 

‘Up with the watch the 
fresh water as if you knew you're going to 


stores: and 


be thirsty.” 

Far, far away, beneath a long, low, black 
cloud, the tumbling seas could, be distinctly 
heard roaring upon a _ reef 
while near at 
in foam as it 


seen and were 
like white lions in chorus; 


hand each breaker, muffled 


Etc. 


rose, left on the whole length of the deck 
forms of foam like some of those white lions’ 
skins and manes. 

**Here they come again,” once more sang 
Pritchard, but less cheerily. He was fagged 
with the incessant fight, and was now begin- 
ning to think of home and to muse upon the 
* Now, my Dutchman, who's going to 
be master or mistress now--wood, wind, or 
water? Hold fast her sides, old arms of 
oak ! Aye, it’s old, old wood against 
new wind and water. Rise to it! . . . 
Rise, rise! . . . Head it, beauty! Bravo, 
Dutch Well done, wood. Thank God, wood 
again! Upon my heart, dear boat, if my 
arn Was long enough Td pat your 


worst. 


only 
strong old sides.” 

“She’s settling down fast, forward,” mut- 
tered Captain Griffith with earnest alarm 
to Pritchard. 

* A settling-up, captain, you mean,” answered 
Pritchard strangely. ‘* Hold close again, lads,” 
he murmured, only half conscious of his flow 
of Welsh ideas; ‘hold close, for here’s black 
Penmaenmawr coming, quarry and all. Grip 
hard, boys: and grip long—for see, behind 
old Pen is Snowdon: aye, with all her lakes 
at her feet: ves, and all her snows on her head 
as well! . . . Did you ever see anything 
to the like of it? Well, well!” muttered 
Pritchard, with increased amazement, unaware 
that he was shouting his figures of speech as 
if they were poems. ‘One mountain’s drawing 
another — west by north-west! Mountains ? 
Vales of them! There’s the Vale of Clwyd, 
made in water as clear as dreams, with bare 
Ochre y Voel-—-and Cwm Mountain with pine- 
wood and all—and big Moel Vammau, tower 
as well! So hold fast, lads; it’s a death’s- 
head blow, is this!” 

Pritchard held his breath, his mouth was 
open round as if it were an extra eye on the 
look-out; while his eyes stared still, gazing 
as if they breathed light with the marvels 
they saw. 

The ship with but one mast went down 
into a dark green vale of water, where the 
light of the setting sun failed to reach. 

Now she lurched upward, and _ still up, 
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until, poised on a_ rolling precipice, she 
lurched down into a dark green hollow 
again, as helpless as a log. 

From the white heights of the breakers, 
the ocean looked as though all the mountain 
ranges of the earth had left their places, 
making for outer space like monsters in 
shoals — rising, growing, rolling, unrolling, 
mass following mass, in the slow grandeur 
of a destiny somewhere outside of the finite 
space of the little earth: and every soul 
aboard, on deck or in cabin, almost forgot 
life, pausing helpless, leaving seas and winds 
to take their destined course 

*What’s your reckoning now, Pritchard?” 





“Poised on a rolling precipice.” 





asked Captain Griffith during a slight lull, 
and clinging to a cable, helpless with a 
newly broken leg, and looking as dismasted 
as his ship. 

“That there’s no land anywhere on the 
globe, sir. All’s turned to water —inside, 
outside, round, overhead, everywhere.” 

* Your reckoning, man.” 

‘LT reckon she could float another boat in 
her inside, sir. She isn’t a ship, she’s a 
dock.” 

* Listen, listen! 
the land?” 

‘] make no land, far off or near, more’s 
the pity, or I’d make good dry land here, 
sir, and plenty of it for us all; 
for you, ‘Cymro,’ as well.” 

“Oh, you rambler! What 
water have we under us? For 


How far off do you make 


you must 

** Pacific on top of Atlantic, 
the white Arctic on top of that, 
and Niagara Falls falling the 
unluckiest old horseshoes from 
the top of all.” 

* Pritchard !” 

* Aye, captain ?” 

‘Have you sounded ?” 

*May as well try with a 
needle and thread, sir.” 

“Cast anchor, dear fellow, 
and out with the boats ; 
chance it for those poor souls 
below.” 

“As well put some thread 
round’ my ankle and cast me; 
but if there is land down 
there, I?ll grip it with my 
two hands, and hold fast the 
Flying Dutchman tor ever and 
ever, till it’s amen.” 

* What’s wrong with you, 
man 2” 

Pritchard felt his brow, 
sighed heavily, and renewed 
the signal of distress that had 
been swept away. 

The remaining men on deck 
watched a broad mass of cloud 
descend immediately over 
them. It became like black 
wool, darkening everything— 
even the creamy field of foam 
in the lee of the ship. 

The descending blackness 
threatened to stifle everything 
in its thickness: even the sea 





itself, which sometimes rose 
as if to shoulder the canopy 
away. 

Out of the gliding, thicken- 
ing black mass flashed light- 
nings in fork and flames, 
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delaying upon the remaining mast and yards 
like lines of brilliant moonbeams, while double 
and treble thunder-claps burst as if out of 
shells flying between the sea and the cloud. 
The big winds suddenly fell quieter, as 
though they had not room in that confined 
space; but down poured the rain in spouts 
as if the waters of heaven were thrashing 
the waters of earth. The thuddings of the 
downward floods and the hisses of the 
checked seas were so solemn that not a soul 
on the ship spoke. Even those, dazed and 
well-nigh helpless, in the cabin listened to the 
mysterious change of sound, awed by the 
unknown. 

*Rain!” at last called River Bonny Brown. 
“We'll have a change!” and the others 
still listened, awed now by their great hope 
in the known. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BOOZABEE REJOICES. 


YEXT morning almost a_ supernatural 

dead calm in the wind left the Flying 

1 Dutchman in comparative peace, but 

hopelessly injured. She was slowly 

settling down, drifting on the swell nearer 

land, or, they hoped, in the track of other 
uhips. 

During this inactive lull, so curious to those 
still fast in the cabin after so many days of 
violent buffetings, Druida came to feel River 
Bonny Brown somewhat aggressive with his 
attentions, as he whispered that they would 
soon be taking to the boats. 

This feeling was made more definite by the 
secret glances of Boozabee the negress, who 
even during the lull remained on the slanting 
cabin deck, still more eagerly embracing 
Druida’s skirts and feet—an embrace which 
Druida had all along thought expressed a 
pitifully abject seeking of protection. But 
this was Boozabee’s way of giving it. 

When at one point Druida quietly liberated 
herself from Paul and trader Brown, Boozabee 
could hardly hide her relief. She raised her 
head from’ Druida’s feet and knelt before her, 
involuntarily muttering with extraordinary 
rapidity, and making swift miniature gestures 
of joy with her fingers and lips. 

In a moment, however, there was a terrible 
struggle—a gruesome blow from Brown—and 
Paul fell to the deck. 

Druida fled to Paul, while Mostyn Davies 
upon River Bonny Brown. But a 
blow sent Davies reeling stunned 
Armour, and holding, his brow to 


rushed 
similar 
against 
steady his brain. 

The negress, shrieking as if the end of all 
things had come, sprang with a culminating 
Brown, growling, ‘** My son’s 


passion upon 


little wifee you steal—you kill; but no more 
you steal, no more you kill!” 

Even Boozabee’s great passion was not fierce 
enough to subdue River Bonny Brown. She 
withdrew from him as if fatally bitten — 
stabbed in the back, indeed, moaning and reel- 
ing, yet trying to control her steps towards 
Druida. She fell near Paul, muttering up into 
Druida’s pale face, overrun by tears, ‘He is 
snake—tiger—he will kill. He has kill me— 
but de missionary’s . . . oh, sweet lady, cry 
not, I do not mind yes, yes, I die in 
de back but if it save you dis good. 
De missionary’s Jesus die in His hands and 
feet and His side for me, and I go to de 
place of all love. Amen, dear lady. Jesus 
come for Boozabee.” And upon the face of 
the negress there shone through the dark 
shadow of death the sweet soft light of the 
fortified soul. 

The suddenly opened cabin door flashed a 
shaft of light upon the scene, but, too eager 
about the situation on deck to note anything 
below, Pritchard shouted— 

** All hands upon deck!” and the urgent call 
was eagerly answered by all but Druida, the 
negress, and Paul. 

Paul and the negress had not heard, and 
Druida would not leave them. In a few 
minutes down hastened Pritchard, shouting, 
““We/re taking to the boats!” 

He saw the dead negress and Paul as pale 
as death. ‘‘ Who did it?” he demanded, ready 
to spring up the stairs. 

Druida could only weep. 

“Tell me! Quick!” 

“They call him Brown.’ 

“Stop Brown, stop Brown!” he shouted, 
rushing up on deck, but River Bonny Brown, 
the Chinaman, and the grey-haired trader 
were fiercely rowing away in a boat. 

Down Pritchard ran again, urging Druida 
to rise. 

“TIT can’t,” she said, in sorrowful devotion. 
“I dare not. Paul!” she cried to the pale 
face, ‘* Paul!” 

“Ho, ho, there!” shouted Pritchard up 
the stairs. “hands below”; and two of the 
**Leave Boozabee; she’s 
Now, lady, we must do 
Two boats 
the last.” 


crew came down. 
dead. Lift him. 
something. The old ship’s going. 
are off, and we must be the next 

‘* Bring—her!” appealed Druida. 

** Well,” said Pritchard, stooping. With all 
his strength he lifted the heavy, limp figure, 
and cast it across his shoulder; ‘but dead 
she is, lady, and overboard—a sinking ship’s 
last pitch don’t give us sailors much time to 
be gentle.” 

He mounted the stairs, and Druida followed. 
She found the shattered and ripped-up, dis- 
masted, slanting deck like a water-logged 
timber-yard, the bow and figure-head ont of 
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signt under the sea; the sea im a_ passive 
mood, flowing with a pathetic wash and 
swish along the part of its bulwarks not yet 
under water; the old captain prostrate on 
the poop, worn, haggard, and greyer, with 


a glassy yet dim look, as of sea-water bubbles 
in his eyes, and above him, on the splintered 
the black parrot, wet with 
fly, yet remaining perched 
master’s head, as **Cymro” the re- 
remained crouched at his master’s 
Druida burst into For the first 
her the ship, as a friend that had 


spanker - boom, 
spray, free to 
above its 
triever 
teet. 

time to 
stood between her and the deep, seemed to 
have a pathetic dumb being of its own. Hav- 
having been 


tears. 


ing been made by men’s hands 
the sea home for so many men, for so many 
anxious lives of all climes the great 
deep, it had somehow partaken of life, and 
was now faintly rising and sinking with the 
last pulsations of majestic and 
mighty being created of the land yielding at 
last its mortality to the eternal sea. 

Druida turned She 
like a wreck, resisting 
men did as they willed 
into a boat, in which she 
nothing but Paul’s dim eyes getting brighter. 
She dipped her hand into the sea which had 
mysteriously relentless to them all, 
and laved his with what now seemed 
to be its healing kindness. 

Druida, 

glanced 
Pritchard’s 
burden. 


over 


power, a 


Was now 
Pritchard's 
putting her 
conscious of 


aside. also 
nothing. 
with her 
was 


been sO 


brow 


half-dazed with 
round on the 
shoulder was 


Hearing a splash, 
crowding thoughts, 
sloping aft deck. 
without its black The half - sub- 
merged figure of Boozabee, indeed, was 
passing the boat, and Druida closed her eyes 
in a helpless yielding to the inevitable. 
silently 
African 
met 


now 


brave Boozabee!” she 
mused, ‘‘a black—at 
and yet who for 
by chance on board ship, could risk her life, 
and at last yield it 
dard of heroic grace! Who, 


; Brave, 


one time an 


slave me, a stranger, 


with so exalting a stan- 


indeed, was the 


heathen at heart—Brown. the murderer of 
two black women, or that black woman 
shielding the life of a white one? . . Ah, 


if dear England but fully knew the readiness 


of even the negro heart for the Christian 
ideal, how great would be the zeal!” 
** Now, captain, dear man,” said Pritchard, 


sailor stooped in readiness 
his roughly 
turn now.” 

and worn old 
away their 
‘No, no! I say 
is the Dutchman’s.” 

‘But, captain 

‘I don’t leave her.” 

*But it’s her leaving us, sir. 
fast—and in her boat you'll be 


and A 
him 
youl 

spent 


as he 
to lift 
“Its 
The 
feebly 


muttering, 


and splintered leg, 
man, trembling, 
friendly hands, 
no! My tun 


pressed 


She's going 
in the only 


OUIVER. 


floating bit of the old ship we can get to 


land with; you must, sir! 

The old man roused himself to ask, **Am I 
master of the Flying Dutchman, or ave you, 
Pritchard ¥” 

Pritchard solemnly answered in’ Welsh, 


‘None but the Almighty is master of the 
old ship now, sir.” 

“Then | stand by her! She'll float. Go, 
Make west'ard. If you sight sail or steam, 
ask them to come and tow.” 


saving, 
worth it, 


Pritchard dolefully shook his head, 


“But it couldn’t be done; she’s not 


dear man—at least as soon as you are off 
her, captain.” 

“Then T’ll stay and make her worth it. 
Hands off! Off, I tell you!” 


Druida, hearing this, rose in the small boat. 


As she stood, memory played upon her 
emotions in a visionary and unreal way. As 
though a dream spoke to her from out of 


some sleep of long ago, she remembered that 
the man condemned to sail for ever on 
the legendary Flying Dutchman 

saved from his fate if for pity and 
would sacrifice hey life by 


could be 
love of 


him some woman 
casting herself into the sea. Could not she, 
in some way, in love, in pity 

The urgent voice of impatient Pritchard 
shouting at the captain broke the spell—the 
dream had gone, the entrancing feelings of 
immolation were shattered. Druida went on 
deck, knelt by the grim and resolute old 


iman, lovingly appealing to him to yield. 


*Lady, dear lady!” answered the captain, 
*T wouldn’t have my eyes see that I left 
her. I wouldn't have my tongue to tell that 
I did. I wouldn't, for all this world could 
give for me, have my poor old ears to heat 
others say that [ lost her—gave her up. 1 
won't have it said! She's stood by me in 
hurricane and out these three-and-thirty year. 
I stand by her now . . . I won't have it 
said! Take to the boat, Pritchard. There's 


that father and sister she’s been telling us 
of , 

* But you have someone, Captain Griffith !” 
called Druida, bending closer to him. 


“And IT wouldn’t have it cast up to them 
that I deserted my ship. I won't have it 
said!” 

* But she’s sinking,” impatiently muttered 


Pritchard to Druida, preparing to act 
* Ave, and he’s’ sinking.” whispered back 
Druida. ‘Oh, let us lift him. He’ll forgive 
she said, taking hold of his right arm. 

* Yes, and you come, Cymro. Good dog!” 


us!” 


They lifted the old captain. He was in a 
feeble state of: fight on his left side, where 
Pritchard and two men carried him. On 


Druida’s side, where a sailor helped her, he 
Was in a state of mildly protesting obedience. 


But before they reached the side of the 
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ship he ceased fighting; he gave a great 
sigh, and lay limp in their arms. All in- 
stinctively gazed at his tanned face growing 
nale, and stood, 

' «We haven't taken the old man off his 
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In a few moments they were pushing off 
eagerly rowing—watching the swaying poop 
of the ship. An eerie whistle of the open- 
ing strain of Wagner's “Flying Dutchman” 
reached them across the waves from the 
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Druida knelt by the grim and resolute old man.—y. 112. 


ship, after all,” said Pvitchard proudly and yet 
with sorrow. ‘Down with him on his own 
old deck, lads. Gently !” 

‘*‘Ave! leave him aboard her,” whispered a 
sailor. 

‘He wouldn't wish a better oak coffin,” 
muttered another. 

Pritchard stooped and shook the wrinkled 
brown hand. The three sailors did the same. 
Pritchard finally cast a tattered piece of sail 
over the body, and on this Cymro curled 
himself, 

“He has a daughter and grand-daughters,” 
whispered Druida suggestively. ‘‘Cut those 
wet grey curls from about his ear.” 

Pritchard roughly drew the back of his hand 
ross his eyes, took out his knife, and cut the 
eurls. . . . ‘“* Quick’s the word, lads, or we 
won't get clear!” 

* called Druida. 
but Cymro did not stir. 


622 


**Come, Cymro! “Cymro!” 


splintered spanker boom; then came a long 
pitiful howl from the old sail, and with a 
perpendicular lurch the Flying Dutchman 
disappeared, the heavy back-wash waves 
shaking Pritchard’s boat like a final farewell 
touch. 

Druida was well-nigh overcome with a feel- 
ing to leap into the sea, to go down into the 
same depths, to know something of the great 
glory of heroic death; but Paul was there 
wanting help, and, while weeping for brave 
old Captain Griffith, she took Paul’s hand, as 
if to lead him up from the shadows of death 
into life. 

Again Pritchard’s voice awoke her to prac- 
tical facts. 

“Should we run him down?” said Pritchard 
to her, indicating River Bonny Brown’s boat. 

“Of what use? Of what use?” 

“The way they’re working we can do it. 
Say the word, and I can tiller round upon 
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them like I’ve seen a hound round upon a 
hare in my young days.” 
**T never want to see the man again!” 
*T’d put him fast in the first port. They 
want him for another. That would be two.” 


And Pritchard quietly worked the tiller as if 


he were a detective on the track. 

Brown, Ralton, the grey-haired old trader, 
and the Chinee, were labouring hard to make 
headway, but floundering hither and thither; 
and in a short time Pritchard and his practical 
men swept round upon them, meeting them 
face to face. 

**Hold !” called Pritchard to the three, as 
he rose. ‘As officer of the Flying Dutchman 
I claim that man Brown in the name of the 
law. Follow me, or I follow you. If you 
two don’t obey, I'll treat the three of you as 
one; so fall in, keep abreast.” 

Brown muttered, casting a reproachful look 
at Druida. 

**Oh, the lady isn’t to blame. She didn’t 
want me to do it. But we know you, River 
Bonny Brown,” called Pritchard, still stand- 
ing. ‘* Now—fall—in.” 

Brown rose in a great fury, and shot his 
oar like a spear at Pritchard. 

It missed. One of Pritchard’s men secured 
the oar, so River Bonny Brown, still more 
helpless, was obliged to fall in, but he bitterly 
shouted 

“And I know you, you scuttler of the 
Dutchman, with my two thousand pounds of 
cargo aboard—and somebody else will know 
it too.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


** LADIES FIRST.” 


( RITCHARD and River Bonny Brown 
1) sailed abreast until dark, when Brown 
tried to stealthily tack away. But 
Pritchard would have none of that. 
Brown had the false charge of scuttling 
the Flying Dutchman, and was not to be 
trusted. 

Next morning Paul for the first time was 
sufficiently recovered to heed the new situ- 
ation. He was horrified. 

That terrible River Bonny Brown was now 
more dark and scowling than the becalmed 
sea itself, 

Paul and Druida tried to persuade Pritch- 
ard to let River Bonny Brown go—to get 
free of him. Pritchard resolutely shook his 
head, but as consolation for Paul and 
Druida he remarked 

‘**Two boats on the open are better than 
one. Even a scamp’s boat’s a friend’s boat 
if your own goes under.” 

‘Why not make a real friend of him?” 
asked Druida. 





“How, Miss Phelps?” asked Pritchard, 
“If we handed you over he’d be friendly, 
I’ll warrant.” 

“Then he’d make off, Mr. Pritchard,” 
remarked a sailor, “like the thief he is.” 

**And ever will be as long as there's any- 
thing left this side of the grave to _ put 
hands on.” 

“Even when the day of judgment comes,’ 
remarked another sailor, ‘River Bonny 
Brown will want to steal five minutes, as 
they say.” 

A freshening wind brought a_ two-masted 
schooner in sight, and Pritchard utilised Paul 
to hold up a coat tied to an oar. He called 
to River Bonny Brown to do the same; but 
Brown took no notice. He would signal 
nothing. 

The wind became squally, veering a_ point 
to their bows. Pritchard and his’ men 
laboured hard to reach the curve of the 
schooner’s new tack in their direction. See- 
ing this struggle, River Bonny Brown and 
his two men were inclined to laugh, making 
vague half-audible jeers, pretending to find 
their boat unmanageable for that point of 
the wind, merely keeping her head to the 
increasing swell, without much sailing. 

Pritchard was determined to make his 
risky course, and to force Brown to follow. 
Indeed, he was too determined; a_ squall 
caught his boat when it was on the rise, 
and overturned it, emptying Pritchard, his 
three men, Paul, and Druida into the sea. 

River Bonny Brown could now make his 
boat as active as a fish, steering to the 
rescue at once. Pritchard, however, suspected 
Brown’s eager humanity, and holding Druida 
resolutely, struggled for his own drifting 
boat. Two of the crew held up Paul, and 
the third sailor was out of sight. 

Brown steered after Pritchard and Druida, 
but keeping an eager eye upon the schooner, 
now tacking nearer than he liked. 

As Pritchard failed to make headway upon 
the drifting boat, one of the other two 
sailors tried to do so, but also failed, and 
Druida was almost exhausted, but only with 
the rush of terror. 

‘**Your boat has gone!” decisively shouted 
River Bonny Brown, seeing the schooner too 
quickly making upon them. ‘ We’ll take 
you! ” 

Pritchard was galled to the heart. Strain- 
ing all his resistance to a supreme exercise 
of will, he called to his two brave fellows, 
who were still faithful members of his crew, 
though shoulder-deep in the sea 

*Can you hold out, lads? The schooner’s 
bearing down, see.” 

‘“* We can, sir; but there’s no time to lose 
with the gentleman here. He’s off, swooned 
again.” 
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Druida’s pitiful moan on behalf of Paul 
decided Pritchard. He called to Brown, 

“Take him aboard.” 

Brown rapidly muttered to his companions. 
He then called 

“Ladies first.” 

“Oh—agree!” appealed Druida, but grieved 
to go against Paul’s brave resistance. But 
life was life, Paul had changed colour, his 
head was hanging back, he was sinking. 

“For Paul’s sake! Paul’s!” she had to cry 
to Pritchard before he would yield. 

“Well,” called Pritchard in conciliatory 
tones of surrender to Brown, “ladies first.” 

“This way, then,” answered Brown. They 
drew alongside, and he and the old trader 
Ralton helped Druida in. Paul was also 
taken in. The instant he was aboard, River 
Bonny Brown, Ralton, and the Chinaman 
desperately stood on the offensive with oars, 











generous embrace of hers. Pritchard, 
anxiously watching the schooner, called to 
her not to trouble, that they would hold 
out. One man indeed at Pritchard’s sugges- 
tion boldly dared all and swam off to meet 
the schooner. 

At last the schooner lowered a_ boat. 
Brown’s men at once rowed off in the 
opposite direction, Pritchard and his other 
man following, an oar’s length from the 
desperate efforts of Brown to strike them. 

With Paul prostrate, Brown like an un- 
accountable savage of civilisation, and Prit- 
chard fighting against sea and time, with 
pathetic glances over the long space between 
him and the schooner’s boat, Druida felt like 
a martyr afloat on a watery stake, behold- 
ing two other martyrs in the sea. 

“No, no, no!” she cried with clear im- 
passioned tones, as if answering a question 





Beating off Pritchard and his two men. 


beating off Pritchard and his two men from 
the boat’s side. 
Druida 


seized his 


Brown to desist, and 
within a most 


implored 


villainous arms 


put to her by the soul of things. 


“No; if 
I must give life let me give it with them!” 


and she sprang back into the sea. 


That roused Pritchard to an emulating 
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heroic passion for mercy and right; nay, for 
life itself. Committing Druida to his man 
who had caught a drifting oar, Pritchard 
heedlessly fought through murderous blow 
upon blow up the side of the boat and 
into it. But there River Bonny Brown, 
Ralton, and the Chinaman seized him ex- 
hausted, held him down, overcame him, and 
rowed off with the last great strength of 
desperate and guilty men. 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE VERGE—AND BEYOND. 


RITCHARD’S man held up bravely, but 
cramp seized him, and with a farewell 
moan he sank from Druida and the 
oar, leaving her with an abrupt reali- 

sation of sea-wide loneliness. To her not a 
sign of boat or man was in sight. She was 
left with the clinging sea to fight against, 
the remote heavens to pray to, the far-off 
home to think of. That dread sea-loneliness, 
indeed, overwhelmed her with a new emotion, 
as if all resurrections had taken place and 
she were forgotten of God. Grief itself had 
grief, sorrow itself a sorrow, and tears’ tears 
flowed down her cheeks, flowing from such 
an inscrutable deep anguish of life as she 
had never conceived it possible for the heart 
to yield or the soul to bear. 

Those tears seemed to her emotion as 
infinite as the emotion itself; but, alas! to 
her recovering thought, how diminutive, how 
futile, were they compared with that heed- 
less ocean into which they fell and joined 
as imperceptibly as if they had never been, 
and would never exist as part of anguished 
humanity again. 

And yet deep within Druida—away from 
tears, even though they were tears of the 
soul—away from even thoughts and feelings, 
it seemed, was a tranquil faith, a calm 
reliance, as though the spirit kept sacred 
house to itself, having an inner tabernacle 
which the great sea could not reach, either 
with its gentleness or its might; a holy of 
holies where the ocean’s thunder and silence 
could not enter; where the spirit was only 
conscious of the infinite. In that tranquil 
centre disaster was not disaster, only a pro- 
cess, and life a part of it. Death itself 
could not enter there with any of its dreads, 
for in that vital core of being death was not 
death, only another phase of life; it was 
the mortal merging with the immortal, the 
transient with the eternal; humanity moving 
nearer God. 

The heavens and the sea whirled from 
Druida’s eyes, but to her inner perception all 


sense seemed to be gratefully blending with 


the universe, and she floated upon the water 
like a fair inactive cocoon of life awaiting 
time to evolve the destiny. 

A crude earthly agent of destiny spoke in 
the exultant shout of a black sailor up in the 
schooner’s rigging— 

**Body on de larboard side!” 

The ship hove to, and Druida was picked 
up senseless, 

When Druida revived she gazed about for 
Pritchard, Paul, and her maid Hurst. But 
she newly discovered herself, as it were, 
lying in some other lady’s tropical sea-going, 
light blue calico dress; and, like a_highhy- 
favoured princess of the sea, under a 
specially-erected awning to cover the square 
space of the closed forward hatchway. 

That shadowy square space, it seemed to 
her, was the only quarter of the sunlit ship 
not toned the shade of roasted coffee beans 
by crowding coolies, their shining faces 
wrinkled in the fierce rays, their eyes like 
melting black beads, their teeth as regular 
and white as rice, their heads and girths in 
snow-white cotton cloths, their arms and 
chests gleaming like arms and chests of 
polished bronze. They sat packed as closely 
as seed in a pod, embracing their knees, 
crowded into the smallest possible space on 
every part of the deck, some perched along 
the gunwale, and others mounted in the 
rigging to be out of the way. 

Druida was at first too dazed to think 
with any connection of ideas between sink- 
ing in the sea and sailing in that coolie- 
crowded ship. 

But awaiting Druida’s developing amaze- 
ment was the Spanish captain’s handsome 
Moorish wife. In musical, sea-lyrical, foreign 
tones she assured Druida that all was well; 
all was perfectly safe with her. There was 
nothing to fear. They were only making 
for an island in the South-West Pacific. 

The captain by way of pleasantry apolo- 
gised for taking Druida out of her way, 
He was disappointed that she did not smile 
at his bit of humour. But Druida was still 
too dazed to grasp any fact outside of the 
convincing feeling that she had been 
drowned. Her only sense of the immediate 
moment was a regret, a disappointment, 
that she still had earthly life to deal with, 
that she was not beyond it. 

Only by going back to the deck of the 
Flying Dutchman, vemembering the — last 
scene with Captain Griffith, and recalling 
the sinking of the ship, could she lead her 
mind to take up the sequence of all this 
strange new life she was living under the 
awning on that crowded deck. 

Little by little the captain’s wife won 
over Druida to tell what had happened and 
what she wished. it occurred even to the 
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captain’s sea-going wife as strange fortitude 
that Druida’s first wish should be to get to 
San Francisco to three concerts 
there as arranged. 

Admiring her determination, the captain 
promised that if he spoke a vessel bound for 
San Francisco he would put her on board, 


sing at 


But no such vessel was spoken. At their 
reef-like port of destination in the South- 
West Pacific a small trading steamer was 


about to start for the west coast of Africa. 
Everybody thought that on the way it was 
certain to speak a San Francisco ship, and 
Druida embarked, thankful to get away 
from the pros’ *-t of having to live on a 
Pacific island until the schooner sailed for 
Buenos Ayres a month later 

They failed to speak a_ suitable 
Unfortunately the little trading steamer was 
not going to the principal west 
ports, but failing a vessel at his des- 
the skipper promised to sail along 
the coast and hand her over to a British 
official, after he had taken on some monkey 


vessel, 


one of 
coast 


tination 


skins and ivory at the mouth of a river. 
CHAPTER XI. 
THE CALL FOR THE WHITE WOMAN. 


( RUIDA had thus three idle tropical days 
her. She tried to curb her 

anxieties by taking an interest in 

the busy surf boats, manned by won- 
derfully active natives, who conveyed the 
bales of monkey skins and the ivory crescents 
of tusks of elephants and hippopotami from 
the distant marshy shore. 

The far-off, white-fronted huts were built 
like bird-cages on posts driven into the beach, 
With the reedy bamboo and the towering 
palm, backed by undulating distances of 
bush, the hut-dotted beach looked an ideally 
remote cosmorama in the dazzling, silvery 
halo of vapour that was quivering as if into 
nebulous life under the searching rays of the 
sun. 


before 


The unclouded naked sun itself was like a 
cannon shell that had just burst, burning 
through space, firing the air now into a 
white and now into a coppery heat, and 
pouring down needle-like rays as a cloud 
pours down rain, making the sea flare back 
the gleam, heating the ship as if it were an 
oven, making all the deck iron and _ brass 


and even the wooden gunwale peevishly hot, 
so that if by chance Druida touched them 
they stung back like wasps and vipers 
hidden within. 

Druida was shaded under a gigantic, highly 
coloured reed that had been stolen 
chief; nevertheless there 


umbrella 


from an inland 
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was no place, unless fathoms under water, 
free from that permeating West Coast heat, 
which tingled her flesh and made the pores 
yield their moisture like momentary tributes 
of her life paid to the sun for permitting 
her to breathe its heat to live. 

On the second day the captain 
said to Druida on deck- 

**One of those blacks tells me that some 
white man a little up the river wants to see 


casually 


the white woman aboard, meaning you. 
He’s dying.” 

“Dying? Some poor  fellow’s message 
home!” thought Druida. ‘“ Dying?” she 


muttered in pity, with a double picture in 
her mind of the white man dying in Africa 
and his far-off friends at home. 

“So they say,” dubiously remarked the 
captain. ‘‘They ’re strange, you know. Niggers 
say anything.” 

**But there are Englishmen up the river?” 

“Oh, aye; and there might be some poor 
Britisher giving in to the Yellow Jack. And 
there might not.” 

His tone puzzled Druida. 
a few moments. The word ‘“* Britisher” lin- 
gered with a patriotic ring. Would she be 
of the true British stamp to ignore the call? 

‘Please yourself, They tell me; I 
tell you. The chance is some trader’s burnt- 
out clerk isn’t going to see his three years’ 
contract through.” 

**Will you allow one of your men to go 
with me, Captain Hawke?” 

“Couldn't. Short-handed. I 
four more men.” 

‘‘Is there really a risk, Captain Hawke?” 

‘There is. And there isn’t. But no man 
this side of the bush there can tell what there 
is betwixt and between the isn’t and the is.” 

**How far up the river?” 

**Not far, they say.” 


She considered 


miss. 


wish I had 


Druida solemnly said, “I'll trust them, 
captain.” 

“Well. Luck! We sail to-morrow night at 
six sharp.” 

**But I'll be back to-night! Though 
if | should miss—one never knows—what port 
must I sail to from here for the British 
official you spoke of?” 

“Cape Coast Castle. Look here, 


called Captain Hawke to his mate, 
whispered undertones— 
blacks aboard. Make 
back. I'll tell the 


Barton,” 
and then 
“Get two of 
them fast till 
rest as they go.” 

Captain Hawke and his mate waved their 
caps as Druida, seated in the prow of a 
surf boat, was rowed to the mouth of a 
moderately wide river. 
distance up the 


added in 
the 


she 


best 


comes 


Some river she was trans- 


ferred to a long canoe with a curiously cut 
bow, 


where a woman, apparently of some 
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importance, sat, dressed in brilliant Moorish 
silk of yellow and black, spangled with 
stitched coral; and wearing a heavy pend- 
ant of shining white cowrie shells. Around 
her wrists were bracelets of polished teeth 
with alternate beads of crude gold, while 
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Druida thought of the next trading station with anxiety. 


large ivory anklets hung white upon her 
dark feet. 

Three other women, in calico tunics and 
hair tufted elaborately high, sat facing her; 
the four of them being as stationary as if 
they were part of the curiously cut bow. 

Two natives with a paddle each came 
next; then Druida with her back towards 
the prow; then three other pairs of natives. 
Away they paddled up stream, as if the 
eight blades of wood were worked by the 
one muscle and will. 

This, Druida thought, would be something 
new for her next long letter home. Never 
had she imagined that she would have 








something to tell them about canoeing 
between banks of long, rustling jungle grass, 
the old brilliantly yellow, the young stil] 
more brilliantly green, with here and there 
stately, aristocratic palms, and the thickly 
massed democratic bush, both palm and bush 
wreathed with luxuriant 
creepers, exultantly pro- 
lific, topping the highest 
growth with great cups 
of flowers, and then over. 
running the branches with 
long drooping  festoons 
that were doubled by re- 
flection in the river below, 

On they sailed, through 
such varying length of 
interest and round curves 
of such changing views 
that Druida failed to keep 
account of distance or 
time. 

With a cheery “ Hur- 
roo!” they passed a little 
trading station. Druida 
was greatly surprised they 
did not stop. 

Alarmed, she rose as 
her only way of implying 
a question. All the six 
paddlers vigorously indi- 
cated higher up stream, 
and she sat down again. 

They reached another 
small trading station, but 
they passed with a still 
louder ‘ Hurroo!” and 
greater speed. 

The sun duly indicated 
time by being nearer the 
horizon, and turning the 
thick, marshy atmosphere 
slightly yellow. 

Druida thought of the 
next trading station with 
great anxiety. 

To get back the same 
long distance had to be 
covered, and time, she was sure, was now 
most valuable. 

They paddled until the river divided into 
two branches like the letter Y. The canoe 
took the more thickly bushed branch to the 
right, and, suddenly, the women and men 
whined an abrupt nasal song as they passed 
through the clear reflection of a natural 
arch formed by the long branches of two 
great meeting trees thinly foliaged. 

Hanging from the two barest branches 
Druida saw a sun-shrunken body suspended 
by the outstretched arms. It was last year’s 
sacrificial offering by the chief of that part 
to propitiate the spirit of the river. 
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Druida thought of the captain. She could 
now understand his dubious tone. Neverthe- 
less the natives were so friendly that she 
still had faith, At that instant of partial 
doubt a long, shimmery haze of light blue 
insects, like flying forget-me-nots, crossed the 


river past the stern of the 
The vision was magical in its 
flight. She felt an 
admiration for the marvellous 
A quick sense of nature entranced her. 
beauty 


canoe, 

illuminated 
exhilarating thrill of 
and beautiful. 
The 
strengthened 
yes, even in 
and beauty 
somewhere 


inspiriting wonder and 
her reliance in God and man; 
With such marvel 
and soul were 


men. 
heart 


these 
surely also 
near. 

“No mused, ‘that these 
beings close to nature so momentarily mira- 
culous, are like big frenzied children under 
their sense of awe. No wonder, no 
wonder indeed, that they conceive strange 
ideas, when the sun is so real to them as 
a mighty burning presence; when the air is 


wonder,” she 


great 


rendered visible by the aérial arch of the 
iris on a vapour of dew; when the flowers 
are like great gay birds in the branches, 
and the brilliant birds in the air like flowers 
on the wing; when the gorgeous reflections 
in the river are as a serene realm of real- 
ities immortalised, while the realities them- 
selves appear as but transient things with 
material existence for the passing day. She 


must tell all this in the minutest detail in 
her long, long letter home”—a _ dreamy 
thought that was shocked back into the 
brain by the sight of scores of natives 
bursting from the thick bush on both banks 
of the river and pushing off black canoes 
like a shoal of black sharks, and paddling 
into double lines after the main canoe. 


Each canoe had five natives, four paddling, 
and the fifth standing at the prow with a 
long spear, the point directed towards Druida’s 
But not in menace as was soon 
intense relief by the 
being swiftly directed 
towards the bush and even the water, in 
imitation of an alert self-defence. 

Higher up the river another fleet of canoes 
took up position in advance of the principal 
canoe and on each side of it; and now, 
notwithstanding the grim discipline displayed, 
as though death awaited the man who even 
only nudged his neighbour, suppressed exul- 
tation passed from canoe to was 
evident that their strange 
far been executed with 

At another bend of 


canoe, 
Druida’s 
and then 


proved to 


spears now 


canoe. It 
mission had so 
success. 

the 


river, without a 


word or sign of command, all the canoes 
stopped. 
A great broad-chested negro near Druida 


rose and called towards the bush now develop- 
forest. A 


ing into clear double echo 
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responded. At the sound of it all the natives 
respectfully raised their paddles in the air, 
and the spearmen their spears, while 
the chief's daughter in Druida’s canoe, 
muttering an invocation, poured some palm 
oil upon the water. Then a 


raised 


man cast in a 


yam, and another a fish—all to gratify the 
spirit of the river whose voice was _ that 
answering double echo. 

On they paddled again, the men singing 
in monotone—increasing their speed—increas- 
ing the rapidity of their song—quickening 
the plash of their paddles as the men 


rippled from their tongues a rhyme like— 


Pit-pat, pit-pat, paddle ev'ry man. 
Pit-pat, pit-pat, quicker if you can; 

Oh, pit-pat, pit-pat, I’m the very man 
To paddle it quicker than any man can! 


And so they travelled until the sudden dusk 
darkened upon them. Soon the prows of 
the canoes were run upon a bank. The 
natives formed into two lines leading towards 
the darkness of a dense forest of stately 
mahogany trees and spreading mangroves 
aglow with a fire somewhere in its heart. 

Between the lines of men the chief's 
daughter walked, preceded by spearmen 
followed by her three attendants, then Druida, 
and then four more spearmen. 

Druida now consoled her agitated mind by 
the hope of at last meeting the dying man. 
They halted on a burnt-out circular floor of 


the forest where a great fire burned in the 
centre. Druida looked around for the dying 
man’s couch. Nothing could she see but the 


central glow of the fire, the outer darkness 
of the forest, and the men and women 
who had conveyed her’ there—the men 
forming a wide ring, two deep, the women 
in the centre nearest the fire; Druida now 
being stationed between the chief's daughter 
and her attendants. 
What, what was the 
Where was the dying man? 
to return to the ship in time? 
a mistake—a device ? 
Instinctively thrusting forward her arms in 
supplication to the mute, austere young 
woman in charge of this force, Druida 
called 
“The white 
white man?” 
The chief's daughter made a _ gesticulation 
over her shoulder. Druida could not under- 
stand this. Orders were then given to a 
spearman. He returned with two _ twigs. 
She peeled them, leaving them white. She 
put one to lie upon the giound, then at 
some distance she held the other upright on 
the ground and moved it in imitation of 
walking until the prostrate twig was reached. 
Druida now understood that the white 


meaning of it all? 
How was she 
Was it all 


man! Where is the dying 
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man was still some distance away. With a 
terrible sense of inevitable imprisonment for 
that night, Druida cast herself upon the 
earth face downwards. She did not move 
until an African partridge roasted black in 
its feathers was put before her on a round 
smooth stone, as also before the daughter of 
the chief, 

This appeared horribly barbarous to Druida. 
Never had roasted partridge looked like food 
for a savage before. Touch it she could 
not. 

And yet all that the bird lacked was a 
plate instead of a _ stone. All that the 
scalded snowy rice wanted was a thin white 
dish instead of a thick dark one. Ail that 
Druida herself wanted was a Sheffield knife 
instead of an implement like a dagger hafted 
with crocodile skin, and a Birminghain fork 
instead of a crude ivory spoon. 

Druida, with a playfully ironical thought 
at civilisation seen in parallel lines with 
barbarism, came to perceive this, used the 
dagger, and tasted the feast from her ivory 
spoon. 

The partridge of civilisation had never 
been so grateful to the palate as the breast 
of that barbaric bird. Druida ate and was 
keenly thankful. 

After the feast followed a rapid dance and 
rhyme by the men. They retained the cir- 
cular position; but, while dancing, inter- 
changed places, the whole ring round and 
back again, with marvellous precision and 
rapidity, the black skins and white girth 
cloths as a whole having the appearance of 
some dusky white-mottled serpent, united 
by the head and tail, and charmed into the 
most symmetrical revolutions by the daugh- 
ter of the chief who’ motioned for changes 
of form with her spear. 

The dance stopped, the song was silenced, 
and only the violent panting of the men 
was heard. Their painfully laboured breath- 
ing moved Druida’s pity. Could she not do 
something for them? She had sung in 
London, she had specially voyaged to sing 
to the merchant society of San Francisco: 
could she not sing for this cruder society of 
human beings, lodging in the virgin forest 
for the night as naturally as the beasts and 
birds ? 

Alas! her words would be lost upon them. 
Moreover, her act might be misinterpreted, 
for she could feel, as if through more subtle 
senses behind sight, that these natures were 
as subject to the most erratic impressions as 
heads of corn beneath the gusts of a gale. 
So much the more, then, she argued against 
herself with a new delight, would her voice 
be required to express. Her isolation now 
more keenly touched her. Her heart was the 
more moved to reach theirs. Druida rose. 


The act set going a rapid interchange of 
the most excitable chatter. She felt ringed 
in by a circle of unintelligible individual] 
sounds, but as a whole expressive of an 
intense human expectancy new to her both 
in character and degree. 

At an imperious signal from the chief's 
daughter the sounds fell like the falling of 
feathers. To Druida, so alive to every 
fresh sensation in this new world, the very 
trees and their shadows appeared to listen, 
Nay, the flames of the camp fire appeared 
to pause and heed. Druida trembled as it 
some invisible hand of sacred consecration 
had passed over her. She was not the pro- 
fessional singer now, more akin to a bardess 
of nature. 

Like a bardic inspiration even the familiar 
words of a hymn sprang with new life from 
her emotion to her lips, as if being re- 
vealed for the first time to woman or to 
man, and with a profounder pathos in every 
simple word than had ever before found 
expression through her voice, Druida sang 
with a thrilling echoing clearness 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 

From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain,” 


Women and men stood amazed. Never 
before for them had man or woman made 
such clear eloquence of pathetic sound. 

The circle of men and those within it 
stood entranced. The words of course were 
beyond them; but that deep tone of com- 
passion, that look of exalted rapture and 
profound fervour related in their minds to the 
frenzies of the pagan rites of their own priest- 
esses and priests, that enamouring beauty of 
so much more delicacy of form, colour and 
expression than their own, a beauty enhanced 
by a beauty of holiness perceptible to them 
through their own cruder feelings of barbaric 
worship. Something of all this they could 
sufficiently understand to cause them to feel 
passionately, to think wildly, soon, indeed, 
to feel and think beyond their power of 
analysis. In that strange half-light of flame 
and darkness Druida was a material marvel, 
a vocal mystery, a vision, a shade. Solve 
her existence and her hold upon them on 
commonplace lines they could not. The only 
resource their intensifying mystification and 
reverence had was to interpret her as they 
hourly tried to interpret other marvels of 
animate and inanimate nature from the 
white ant to the ill-shaped rock. They were 
roused into their highest superstitious state. 
Their brains were fiery with the overcrowding 
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Druida sang with a thrilling, 


suggestions of the supernatural, and when 
Druida with a rapturous wave of both arms, 
in ecstatic exaltation of emotion, and a 


ringing lyrical freedom of voice quite pheno- 
menal to them, sang forth 


*“ Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till like a sea of glory 
It spreads from pole to pole,” 


She 
the 


possibilities. 
She 
river 

queen 


thousand 
of the _ birds. 
echoing spirit of the at last 
among them. She was the of the 
great white people of ships, who live only 
on the great water. She was the 
unknown charmer of serpents, who, 
ing to legend, could with her voice make 
them dance on their fangs and tails. Per- 
haps she was the great devil of all the black 
peoples, taking on, as it could, this magical 


they surmised a 


was the queen was 


unseen 


great 
accord- 
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echoing clearness.—p. 120 


old 
was she 
white 
imps of the devil, those 


Their 
Or 


great 


form of the pink, white woman. 
king was to be aware, aware! 
the of the 
ants, those legged 
busy white slaves 
Nay! She was 


queen Booga-boog 


demon ? 


Would 


of the black 


a good, good spirit! 


that they had but one of her shining hairs 
as a greegree (a fetish) to save them from 
being ant-eaten, from drowning, from the 


great thirst when the rains fail, from the | 
white lightning, and the breast-deep swamp ° 
beneath which the underground crocodile 
lives and sucks men in. She was this one 
instant, she was that the next, but the idea 
which ultimately ran the round of the circle of 
men with the least check Druida sang 
the last line was, that she some white 
king’s whitest white queen from the other 
world of life, the world of no fever and 
death, where no more greegrees are wanted, 
for everything is generous and good. 


as 


was 











LITTLE COMMENTS 


ON GREAT TEXTs. 


By the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., Author of “The People’s Bible.” 


i 

“Things that ere coming, 

and shall come.”—IsalAH 

xliv. 7. 
AESUS CHRIST pro- 
mised that the 
Holy Spirit would 
show the Church 
“things that are 
coming.” Here is 
the very expres- 
sion in the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. 
The Authorised 
Version speaks of 
‘things that are 
to come” — liter- 
ally, things that 
are coming. The Bible is 
the most hopeful of all 
books. It never ceases to 
speak of the future, and to give us poetry 
in anticipation of fact; and when it has 
given us the fact, it carries it back and 
up to the poetry whence it came. In the 
book of Genesis we have the greatest 
promise of all, respecting “the seed of 
the woman.” Amongst the things that 
are coming we must reckon’ Right, 
Liberty, Peace, and Union. The future 
is on the side of good. Evil has no future: 
goodness has an endless and _ glorious 
duration. The future is the garden of 
history. We have had wilderness enough : 
we now want to hear about the garden 
and the orchard of God. Of these we 
van hear most truly in the Bible. The 
future is the inspiration of the present. 
Imagine for a moment that we have no 
promise regarding the days that are to 
come: how depressing and how intolerable 
would the present instantly become! In 
this sense, posterity has done much for 
us; it is the anticipatory power in life 
it draws us forward with many a cheer 
and many a dawning glory. When we 
think of men as they are, we may well 
feel disappointed and discouraged; but 
when we think of men as they are going 
to be, under the transforming power of 
the Cross, we cannot keep back the 
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Magnificat which spontaneously rises jn 
the glowing and thankful heart. The 
future is the harvest of the present: we 
have to do with the responsible seed- 
time. ‘“*Be not deceived; whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap,” 
Things that are coming are things which 
we ourselves may have shaped and 
coloured. The bad man is digging his 
own perdition. We are now beginning 
our best fellowships and affinities. Jesus 
Christ never expresses a fear respecting 
the future, nor did the prophets. The 
wilderness is to blossom as the rose; the 
great ice-fields are to break up, and 
where the snow thickly lay there are 
to be fragrant flowers, which we may 
regard as the miracles of the Cross, 
Jesus is to have the heathen for an in- 
heritance: He is to see of the travail of 
His soul and be satisfied. We are in 
reality largely making the future, and 
making a future we shall never live to 
see. Yet who knows what we may see 
from the height of Heaven? The world 
lives on promise—what our children are 
to be! What reconciliations are to be 
effected! What wildernesses are to be 
reclaimed! Even in the days of His flesh 
Jesus saw the fields whitening unto the 
harvest. Even if we did not live to see 
with our bodily eyes a regenerated and 
sanctified world, that issue would be 
worth working for. Good-doing has about 
it already the heavenliness and _ infinite 
compensation of a glorified existence. 


a. 

“Things that make for peace.”—ROMANS xiv. 19. 

Peace is a large word. Things may 
make for quietnéss without really making 
for peace. There can be no peace where 
there is no righteousness. The Kingdom 
of Heaven is ‘first pure, then peaceable.” 
There is too much so-called “ hushing up.” 
Nothing is really settled until it is settled 
righteously. 

There are three processes which by 
their very nature make for peace in the 
deepest and largest sense. (1) Confession. 
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—There must be no keeping back part of 
the story. ‘“‘If we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins.” 
The heart cannot be at rest until the 
has cast out of it. (2) Re- 
Repentance is not sorrow for 


poe been 


pe niance. 


the consequences of sin, which may be 
nothing more than a mean and selfish 
regret, but sorrow for the thing itself, 


as a wound inflicted upon the very heart 
of righteousness. Beware of superficial, 
sentimental, transient repentance. The 
tears must come from the heart, and not 
from the only. (8) Restitution.— 
Zacchzeus said he would restore fourfold 
if he had wronged any man by false 
accusation. Repentance without restitu- 
tion is an aggravation of the original 
offence. Where restitution is literally 
impossible, it may be made sympathetic- 
ally, and the spirit of restitution may 
affect all the subsequent acts of the life. 
Restitution can never be made for a 
broken heart, but the guilty heart may 
be softened into tender considerateness 
for other lives. 

If the question is asked, “If we can 
destroy our character, can we not re- 
construct it?” the answer is an emphatic 
“No!” Reconstruction is a very limited 
power. If a nail is driven into a piece 
of wood, it can easily be extracted, but 
by what process can the wound be healed ? 
If a be shattered, can it be made 
exactly as it was before it was broken ? 
If you pluck a flower, can you set it back 
in the stem? A hundred illustrations of 
this kind will at once show that recon- 
struction is often absolutely impossible. 
It is so in the case of character. But 
can God Himself reconstruct a shattered 
life? God not reconstruct: He re- 
creates. Between these processes there is 
an infinite difference. “If any man be 
in Christ Jesus, he is a new creature”; he 
is not put together again: he is born 
again —he the holy 
known as regeneration. ‘* We are created 
anew in Christ Jesus.” This is the miracle 
of Divine grace—not to be explained in 
words, but to be graciously felt in the 
daily evolution of experience. Are we 
prepared for the process of re-creation ? 
Without re-creation there can be no peace 
of conscience. Jesus Christ is our peace; 
we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Every attempt to 
make man better than he is is_ but 
mechanical and changeable. A man is 
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vase 


does 


undergoes process 
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not at peace either with God or with 
himself until the Devil is deposed from 
the throne of his will and the throne of 
his affections. We have no more to do 
with our second creation than we had 
with our first, so far as the method of 
creation is concerned. The difference be- 
tween our first creation and our second 
creation is that in the second instance 
the re-created man is himself a consenting 
party. Our consent does not dissolve the 
mystery, but it brings us into a happy 
relation to it. Hear the great cry, and 
answer it: “ Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace.” 


IIT. 
“Things present.”—ROMANS viii. 38. 

Such “things” may be (1) contemp- 
tuously regarded. It is a mistake to 
suppose that even transient things have 
no lasting lessons. It is ridiculous to 
underrate pedigree, wealth, social oppor- 
tunity, or physical advantages. The 
business of the wise man is to ascertain 
the exact worth of these things, and to 
use them accordingly. (2) Such “ things” 
may be overrated. This is the tempta- 
tion of superficial minds. Probably some 
persons would value a complexion more 
than a character; or a balance at the 
bank rather than credit for doing generous 
and helpful deeds. Beauty is said to be 
only skin deep. To overrate such things 
is as unwise as to underrate them. 
Here, as in many other cases, wisdom 
is in the medium. (3) Such “ things” may 
be used without being abused—such as 


, 


pleasure, recreation, prosperity, public 
esteem. Wealth is to be used, not 
abused. We abuse wealth when we buy 


ourselves off from discipline or duty, or 
social service. Many men give a guinea 
where they ought to give a life. Jesus 
Christ had “glory” with the Father 
“before the world began,” yet He came 
to live a life of pain and die a death 
of sacrifice. 

Many practical reflections arise out of 
our contemplation of “things present.” 
(1) We see them but a moment. The 
moment of revelation is always sudden. 
Revelation is seldom more than moment- 
ary, yet it may leave a lifelong impres- 
sion on heart and mind. June lives but 
thirty days. No year has ever seen two 
Septembers. (2) We cannot form com- 
plete judgments about any of the things 
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around us. At present they are 
and skeleton. 
judgments even about our friends. 
comes and goes. 
the whole face of things. We 
learn to put even accidents in 
proper places. ‘‘Judge nothing 


the time.” (3) We have some 
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We cannot form complete 
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this sowing of seed? That one day our 
garners may be full. Why this appren- 
ticeship? That one day we may be able 
to work with expertness and ease, and 
thus turn labour itself into music. ‘* Now 
is the accepted time; now is the day 
of salvation!” ‘ Hadst thou known in 
this thy day!” ‘Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found.” Such are the words 
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only once. We should know things that 
are really ‘“present”—they are so many 


opportunities: they may be as rising 
tides: they may be as the time for 
sowing seed; a salutation may open up 
lifelong prospects. The ‘ present” is the 
moment of agony. Not what you did 
yesterday, or may do to-morrow, but 
what we are called upon to do at this 
moment, is often the supreme question 
in life. 

Let us pray for the spirit that can 
see things future in things present. By 


the future we must be drawn on and up. 
Why this study of the alphabet ? 
one day we may be able to read. 
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Why 
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of Scripture regarding the moments 
through which our life is passing. 


IV. 


~ Things that are above. 4 


COLOSSIANS iii. 2. 


profitable exercise to collect 
the New Testament in 
“above” It is 
and suggestive word 
“above” in every mind. 
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the heaven is high above the earth, so 
are My thoughts above your thoughts.’ 
“Set your affection on things above.” 

What are the things that are above ? 


(1) The perfect standard. In the sane- 
tuary above are the golden scales and 
weights. The ideal of righteousness is 
in the heavens; we must not compare 
ourselves With ourselves: we must be 


measured by the standard that is on 
high. Morality may be a mere attitude 
or posture, a calculated and mechanised 
Judged by the standard that 
morality may be one of the 
tricks of hypocrisy. 
Earthly wells 


conduct. 
1s above, 
calculations and 
(2) The fountain of grace. 


cannot satisfy our thirst. The whole 
conception of redemption begins — in 
Heaven, and returns to the glory of 


Heaven. The law is a fact which science 


might have discovered, which, indeed, 
prides itself on discovering: but grace 
is a Divine revelation. We have come 
to see that grace may be the higher 
law. It is an error to suppose that 
grace is mere sentiment. Grace is the 
pity of righteousness. (3) The brightest 
hope. “If in this life only we have 
hope, we are of all men most miserable.” 
The lights are all above. It is impos- 
sible for earth to be anywhere but 
under our feet; the noonday sun is 
always above our heads. The lights we 
strike are always perishing in the very 


As the perfect standard is above, 
so, of course, is the perfect discipline. 
“He that hath this hope purifieth him- 
self.” The hope not lull us into 
criminal slumber : it awakensand quickens 
us into the highest activity of self- 
culture and social service. To know the 
full meaning of “things that are above,” 


use. 


does 


we must pass through the gates of 
death. We die to live. “It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.” Our 
earthly house of this tabernacle is 


doomed; a doom in which we acquiesce, 
‘not made with 


because we have a house 


hands.” 
V. 
rhings which possesseth.”"—Svr. LUKE xii. 15. 
are often earned. If a 
work, neither shall he eat. 
the labouring man is 


Such things 


man will not 


As the 


sleep of 


sweet, so is all treasure that is secured 
by honest effort. There is a value in 
money that has been worked for quite 
different from the value of wealth that 
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without labour. Many things 
are inherited. Sometimes even character 
may be said to be derived. Estates are 
inherited, and are possessed by the hand 
without necessarily securing the appre- 
ciation of the heart. Some things are 
held on trust. This is so in the case of 
certain properties. We should look upon 
all our possessions as carrying with them 


has come 


special responsibilities. Man is only 
possessor for a moment: during that 
moment he should act with the faith- 


fulness of a steward. Children are held 


on trust. Parents should consider that 
children should be trained for.God. 

Some things which men possess are 
tnconumunicable. They are part of the 
soul itself. Genius, for example, no man 
can bequeath to his son. The son may 
be better for the father’s genius, but 
the genius itself cannot be willed or 
put under the care of an executor. The 
same thing may be said of learning. 
No man can hand on his acquisitions. 
What is true of genius and learning 
is also true of moral character. We 
cannot hold character by proxy. If 
our privileges in this direction have 


been great, any violation of their spirit 
will aggravate our guilt. 


Possession falls within the great law 
of distribution. To get we must give. 
Nothing is put into the hand of man 


that is not intended to be used for the 
good of society. The handful of corn is 
of small value in itself if put under lock 
and key; but, handed over to the ministry 
of Nature, it may in due time become a 


great harvest. Distribution is not loss; 
it is only another form of gain. ‘* He 


which soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.” 

Men ask whether they may not do 
what they please with their own. My 
answer is, Certainly; but you must first 
find what is your own. Is not my money 
my own? Certainly not; your very 
hand with which you grasp your pelf is 
not your own. The hand may have made 
the money, but who made the hand ? 


Covetousness is never rich, simply 
because it can never have’ enough. 
Discontent is the very soul of covetous- 


ness; and discontent, by its very nature, 
withers everything, and disables its victim 
from appreciating with satisfaction the 
very flowers which it holds in his own 
hand. A contented mind is a continual 
feast. 
















@RANDPA APPLE- 
GATE tied his 
head up in a 
red pocket- 
handkerchief 

a sure sign of 
bad weather 
outside. His 
headgear was a 
sort of weather- 
chart. If it was 
fine and sunny, 
Grandpa Applegate wore a large flap- 
ping Panama hat, well pushed down 
over his bald head. If it was raining, 
he wore a small round felt hat that 
didn’t protect him from anything; when 
it snowed and blew hard, then Grandpa 
Applegate tied his head up in a scarlet 
pocket-handkerchief and sallied forth in 
the grey swirling storm to drive home 
the cows, looking like a premature 
poppy bobbing wildly about in the far 
pasture. 

Before going forth on this errand on 
the day when our story opens, he poked 
his scarlet head into the kitchen where 
Grandma Applegate was fussing about 
preparing supper. 

“Wal, wal, mother, dreful heavy 
snowstorm comin’ on, I guess. Wish the 
little gal was safe to’ home.” 

**She’ll mos’ likely come back with 
Stephen,” replied Grandma. 

**Stephen won't be one mite o’ use in 
a reglar downright snowstorm. He'd 
try an’ keep his han’s warm, and not 
git his curled moustache stiffened out,” 
replied Grandpa with immense scorn. 
“Tf that little gal had wit worth a red 
cent she’d take on to Guy. He’s a man 
for a snowstorm, now.” 

“La! father, let the young folks be. 
You can’t make a woman fall in love 
the way you want,” replied Grandma, 
looking up at his worried and puckered 
old face with an amused expression. 
“They are powerful contrary, anyhow. 
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By A. E. Orpen, Author of ‘ Perfection City,’’ Etc. 


I’d liefer hev a wild colt to drive than 
try an’ make a pretty gal act sensible.” 

Grandpa Applegate shut the door with 
severity, and tramped off to drive his 
cows up to the barn. He shook his head 
many times, and said again and again 
to himself, “ Wal, wal, woman is con- 
trary.” He could not get over the per- 
versity of his “little gal.” She was an 
indefinite sort of relation—the daughter 
of a distant cousin—and had been sent 
to reside with Mr. and Mrs. Applegate 
while she attended the College of Smyrna. 
She called the old pair “ grandpa and 
grandma,” because, as she said, it 
wouldn’t seem so lonesome if she did, 
and it was the first time she had been 
away from home. 

Hattie Weeks, the “little gal” in 
question, was bright, affectionate, fairly 
clever, and entirely wilful. Just the sort 
of girl, in fact, to twine herself around 
an old man’s heart. Grandpa Applegate 
was her first captive and her most 
devoted slave. She was pretty, and just 
nineteen years old, so it wasn't likely 
he would be her only one. 

Smyrna College is a well-known centre 
of learning, where some two hundred 
young men and women pursue the paths 
of wisdom together. They are for the 
most part thoroughly in earnest, keenly 
interested in their work, and_ very 
anxious to acquire knowledge. But they 
are also human. With the pursuit of 
the higher learning is occasionally mixed 
up a pursuit of a different character. 
A pretty girl does not escape admira- 
tion at Smyrna because her class-mates 
are engaged in learning Latin, Greek, or 
even Hebrew. Experience has shown 
that learning is not a bar to falling in 
love. So Hattie Weeks attracted at 
tention from her prettiness, and then 
admiration from her winsomeness. From 
among her admirers two particularly 
stood forth. These were Stephen Wells, 
who was lodging in the next house to 
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the Applegates, and Guy Hamilton. Guy 
was the son of the neighbour across the 
road ; tall, strong fellow with 
square shoulders and square jaw, denot- 
ing strength and firmness, a keen grey 
pleasant mouth. He did not 
but he attended to 
the farm and kept it in fine 
condition, maintained his old blind 
father in abundance and happiness. He 
was a model son, and a prime favourite 
of Grandpa Applegate, who had 
him grow up from a boy. 

Now when Grandpa saw what a sweet 
girl Hattie said to himself, or 
rather to Grandma, which was, of course, 
exactly the same thing 

“She'll make just the 
Guy. I must see to that.” 

Grandma warned him against the folly 
of trying to make a young woman fall 
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in love to order, but Grandpa was 
not to be turned from his pet  pro- 
ject. Poor Guy fell headlong into the 
trap, and was desperately in love 
before Hattie had _ settled down to 
the autumn work. When she came 
back from college, Guy nearly always 


contrived to be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of his front gate, so as to see 
her go by, and to get, at all events, a 
nod from her. She, the sly little puss, 
pretended to be oblivious of everything 
except her studies. Grandpa sung Guy’s 
praises by the hour—a most foolish pro- 
ceeding—until Hattie blurted out one 
day that she hated * good young men.” 
Grandpa was so utterly upset by this 
destructive opinion that he could only 
stare and say, ‘** Wal I never!” in the 
helpless manner, until Hattie 
him on the _ back, kissed his 


most 
patted 





Hattie blurted out one day that she hated good voune men. 
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smooth old cheek, and said she doted 
on good old men. 

But Grandpa’s real trouble didn’t begin 
until Stephen Wells appeared on the 
scene. He was fair and slender, had 
white hands. and a beautiful curl to his 
moustache. He came from Sandusky, 
and could write verses. This youth 
boarded at the next farm, as we have 
said, and since he also attended the 
college it fell out that he and Hattie 
nearly always walked together to and 
from their lectures. It was nearly two 
miles from the Applegates to the college, 
so that Stephen and Hattie had ample 
opportunities of exchanging opinions on 
many subjects. Guy’s nose was out of 
joint, and poor Grandpa was in a sea 
of trouble. Thus the autumn term wore 
on, and the winter set in with unusual 
severity even for Smyrna. In the very 
middle of the coldest weather, Hattie, 
led on by Stephen, who had written an 
ode to a butterfly, took up the subject 
of Lepidoptera, and they both became 
very keen about it. The young man 
found it necessary to run in to the 
Applegates nearly every evening in order 
to talk the new subject over in all its 
phases. Guy retired in miserable despair, 
and never came near the house. Grandpa 
was furious. He resolved upon strong 
measures. 

Accordingly one morning as Guy was 
pitching down hay for his horses from 
the loft on to the wide and roomy 
threshing floor, while the eager animals 
in their stalls close by were trumpeting 
soft rumbles of satisfaction, Grandpa 
opened the side door and was almost 
blown in by the keen northern blast. 

*Guy, come down. I’ve got an 
idee |” 

The young man climbed down from 
the loft and stood leaning on his pitch- 
fork, with bits of hay sticking in his 
thick, black hair. 

**Guy, you’ve got to jess larn up all 
‘bout them let-us-adopt-em bugs,” said 
Grandpa with breathless eagerness. 

* What?” said Guy, puzzled. 

** Let-us-adopt-em bugs. That’s what 
does it. They don’t talk “bout nothin’ 
else. She’s reg’lac sot on ‘em. Wish to 
gracious they was all smoked out, but 
they ain't, and you’ve got to larn all 
‘bout ‘em too, so as to be able to talk 
even with Stephen Wells. He set her 
at them plaguey insec’s.” 


‘She hardly looks at me now.” said 
Guy despairingly. 

‘Jess sorter talk gran’ “bout them 
bugs, an’ she'll listen straight ‘nough,” 
said Grandpa coaxingly. ‘* That’s what 
Stephen does, an’ you're worth six dozen 
Stephen Wellses.” 

“I’d like to thrash him within an 
inch of his life,” said Guy savagely, 
*No, I don’t mean that.” he added 
brokenly. ‘He don’t do anything but 
what’s right. If it wasn’t for poor old 
blind dad 1 think I’d shoot myself.” 

He gave a great sob of misery, dashed 
his rough hand across his eyes, and 
climbed up into the hay-loft, whence he 
began furioysly to pitch down hay; 
while Grandpa took off his hat and flung 
it on the ground, saying 

* Drat them bugs!” 

That evening, when Hattie and Stephen 
had their heads very unnecessarily close 
together under the lamp poring over a 
book, Grandpa, with immense diplomacy, 
sidled up. He had his spectacles on 
his nose, and he looked very wise tndeed, 

* Little gal, jess let me look at them 
Let-us-adopt-em bugs,” he said airily. 

“The what, grandpa?” exclaimed 
Hattie. 

** Let-us-adopt-em bugs; guess I'll 
larn ‘em up, too. They’re mighty ‘cute 
an’ interestin’.” ; 

* Oh, don’t mind him,” said Stephen, 
“he’s talking about what he doesn't 
understand. I presume he refers to the 
Lepidoptera.” 

He leaned back in his chair and laughed 
insolently. Grandpa looked embarrassed, 
and Hattie flushed angrily. 

** You shall read about them with me. 
I love to read anything to you,” she said, 
springing up from the table and going 
affectionately up to the old man. 

Stephen smothered his laughter and 
tried to resume his studies of the Lepidop- 
tera, but to no purpose. Hattie was icily 
uninterested in everything he had to say, 
and would give her attention to no one 
but Grandpa. There was nothing for it 
but for Stephen to take his departure, 
which he did shortly afterwards. 

Grandpa observed to Grandma tri- 
umphantly that night : 

‘Them insee’s is some value a’ter all. 
They got rid o him earlier nor ever 
before.” 

The next morning as Hattie passed 
Stephen’s place of residence, he came out 
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by the little side gate 
as usual to join her 
for the morning’s walk 
to the college, but she 
had not forgiven him, 
and when he was fool- 


ish enough to laugh 
again at poor. old 
Grandpa, she fairly 


flared up, and the pair 
had a regular quarrel, 
so that when they ar- 
rived in the class-room 
Hattie’s cheeks were 
flaming red, and Ste- 
phen was biting that 
curled moustache of 
hiss Now it was on 


the same day when 
Hattie and Stephen 
had quarrelled about 


Grandpa’s mistakes, and 
after the “little gal” 
had roundly told the 
poet she did not prize 
learning half so much 
as a good honest faith- 
ful heart, that the 
snow-storm came on, 
against which Grandpa 


had fortified himself 

with his searlet hand- Ny 
kerchief. Fine flakes [i < 
of hard snow began to / ¥ 


fall early in the after- 
noon, and the sky be- 


came dark and _ thick- 
looking. A keen wind 
blew from the north-west, making one 


take quick short breaths. 

Grandpa’s love quickly took fright, and 
he began, as we have seen, to get into a 
fuss about Hattie, long before it was 
time for her to come home from the 
college, but when her usual hour had 
passed and still she did not return, he 
could bear it no longer. 

With his head still tied up in his red 
handkerchief, Grandpa started off to seek 
Stephen Wells. That young man, in the 
worst possible temper, was sitting over 
his stove warming his slippered feet after 
a hard walk from the college against the 
gale. Too preoccupied with his anxiety 
about Hattie to notice the niceties of 
etiquette, Grandpa burst into the room, 
and without any preliminaries, said : 

“Where’s my little gal? What have 
you done with her ?” 

623 


ae, 








He strode out into the whistling storm.—p. 130. 


“Really, Mr. Applegate, I don’t know 
what you mean. Pray be seated. I can’t 
ask you to take off your hat, because I 
see you don’t wear one,” said Stephen 
with studied insolence of manner. 

“Yes, yes; I know all you mean,” said 
Grandpa hurriedly: ‘ but I haint got 
time to get offended. Where’s my little 
gal? I want to know why she haint come 
home according to custom ?” 

**T don’t feel responsible for Miss 
Weeks’ movements,” replied Stephen in 
his very haughtiest manner, in the hope 
of embarrassing his visitor. ‘She did 
not return with me.” 

** Where did she go? This ain’t no sort 
o’ weather for a little gal to be out alone, 
an’ night comin’ on, too.” 

“True, the night is wild. 
be seated ?” 

** Seated ? 


Won't you 


No!” thundered Grandpa 
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with unexpected vehemence. “I’m goin’ 
to look for a man to go an’ get my little 
gal an’ bring her home. You ain’t much 
more nor a wax doll as ‘ud spoil in weather 
like this.” 

With which remark he stumped away, 
leaving Stephen with a sting to his vanity 
and a fear that he had not put down 
the old man nearly so much as he had 
intended. 

Grandpa hurried to Guy, the man of 
whom he had spoken to Stephen. 

** She hain’t come home,” he said simply ; 
a pathetic instinct told him that Guy 
would understand. 

“What has Stephen done with her?” 
said Guy, in a sudden fury. 

** He’s a-sittin’ front of the stove, warm- 
ing his feet, and don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
her. Hain’t seen her since he left college.” 

**T’ll go for her,” said Guy simply. He 
took a lantern in case it got dark before 
he was back and strode into the whistling 
storm, while Grandpa trotted home with 
a sense of relief. 

There were two roads to the college ; 
one through Frogtown, where the Irish 
lived—the shortest way, and one by the 
backwoods, a full half-mile further, but 
much the pleasanter in fine weather. 
Guy’s long legs took him to the college in 
what must have been absolutely record- 
time, and he sent a message to one of 
Hattie’s class-mates and best friends, who 
boarded at the college, which brought 
her down in a great fright. c 

Know where Hattie was ? No, she didn’t. 
She left class at half-past three in 
company with Nellie Currier, but further 
the friend didn’t know. And such an 
awful night. Oh dear! Oh dear! what 
ever—— 

But Guy was off to the Curriers, and 
didn’t wait to hear the end of the lamen- 
tations. It was getting rapidly dark, and 
the wind was blowing more fiercely than 
ever. However, it was only a quarter 
of a mile to the Curriers, and Guy 
tramped swiftly along. Mrs. Currier and 
her daughter lived alone in a little isolated 
house on the backwoods road from the 
college to the Applegates. What was 
Guy’s consternation to hear that Hattie, 
in spite of all entreaties, had started home 
fully two hours before. 

“Two hours!” said Guy, with a gasp, 
as the full meaning of the situation flashed 
into his mind; and then hurriedly—“ here, 
light my lantern, and give me some more 





matches. She’s lost her way in this wild 
storm.” 

The two women talked eagerly to him, 
made a hundred suggestions, none of 
which he heard or heeded, so absorbed 
was he in the one thought of Hattie, his 
poor little Hattie, being out in this wild 
storm. It was quite dark now. The road 
lay for the most part between wooden 
fences, but later on it widened out by 
Fogle’s farm, the fence disappeared, and 
it was quite possible to walk in among 
the trees without hindrance. It was 
there that Hattie had got lost, Guy felt 
sure, being unable to keep the road in 
the teeth of such a gale as this. He set 
out at a swift pace, swinging his lantern 
from side to side and peering with love- 
sharpened eyes out into the storm. Many 
times he went to the edge of the road, 
for he seemed to see a little crouching 
figure in every fence-corner. The wind 
grew fiercer, and the snow stung him 
as it was driven against his face. To 
think of poor, tender Hattie out in such 
a storm as this, all alone and night coming 
on. He shouted ‘‘ Hattie! Hattie!” with 
all the strength of his powerful lungs, 
but the wind caught the sound and 
whirled it away derisively on its storm- 
driven wings. 

Looking carefully into the fence-cor- 
ners took time. Drifts began to rise on 
the sheltered side of every bush and 
tree-stump. He made very slow progress, 
and had not yet reached the beginning 
of the woods. A great horror clutched 
at his heart and almost froze its beatings, 
in spite of the fierce energy he had to use 
in order to make head against the gale. 

What if little Hattie was in one of those 
fast-piling drifts behind him ? He stopped 
in an agony of doubt. Should he turn 
back and search again? But while he 
would be searching there the drifts would 
be piling up in front of him. No; Hattie 
couldn’t be behind him—she must be 
still in front. 

* Hattie! Hattie!” he cried in an 
agony, and the storm tore away the 
words from his lips before they were 
fairly spoken. Then he thought what 
a useless torture he was subjecting him- 
self to: Hattie must be at home by now, 
having been delayed by the storm, of 
course. He would have met her had he 
come by this way instead of going through 
Frogtown. The suffocating horror of his 
first fear passed away, and he went 
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forward again. Nevertheless, he still 
looked as carefully as before in all the 
fence-corners. 

He reached the edge of the wood. He 
was beginning to find it hard to make 
his way, and once or twice he stumbled 
into a rut, and sunk up to his knees in 
a snow-drift. His lantern went out and 
he lighted it again with difficulty. Just 
at the edge of the wood were three big 
elm trees, close together, and in the earlier 
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Guy swung his lantern 
high over his head. 
A glint of light on red snow struck his 


away from them. 


But snow was not red, it was 
Hattie’s hood was red. 

‘‘ Hattie! Hattie! Are you there ? 

No answer; but in another moment the 
lantern had showed a faintly red some- 
thing over the snow leaning against the 
tree trunk. Down on his knees, feverishly 
tearing back the fast-piling drift, Guy's 


eye. 
white. 


” 





“ Hattie, Hattie, my darling ! 


and happier days of Hattie’s residence 
at Grandpa Applegate’s, Guy had often 
walked with her to the Three Elms, a 
well-known landmark on the backwoods 
road. Since Stephen came, however, he 
had not been there. Now through the 
storm he perceived the towering bulk 
of the elms, and he knew where he was. 
For some vague reason Guy left the road 
at this spot and walked to the three elms. 
There was a good deal of shelter on the 
lee-side of their huge stems, and the 
show was drifting in sharp-edged ridges 





Rouse up.” 


hands felt the little huddled heap close 
against the tree. 

“Hattie. Hattie, my darling! 
up. It is Guy.” 

He pulled her to her feet ; he shook her, 
and all the while kept shouting “ Hattie! 
Hattie !” 

*“*T was just resting a minute,” she said 
at length, faintly ; “I got so tired in the 
wind.” 

“You are 
Wake up!” 
teeth rattled. 


Rouse 


’ 


freezing to death, child. 
He shook her until her very 
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‘“T am not a bit sleepy,” said Hattie 
with feeble irritation at this fierce 
rousing, “‘ only tired.” 

Guy put his arm around her and forced 
her along in front of him. She kept 
stumbling and falling, and begged to be 
allowed to rest for a moment. But he 
was remorseless. On he pushed her, in 
spite of all entreaty. 

By and bye she began to weep piteously. 

** My hands and feet are paining me so,” 
she said. 

‘My sweet darling, I’m so _ glad,” 
answered Guy, who took her up in his 
arms and kissed her snow-covered face. 

She cried more and more, but did not 
repel Guy’s caresses. 

** Never mind, dearest, it is all right ; 
it is the blood beginning to circulate 
again. I was afraid you had no feeling 
in your hands and feet. It is all right if 
they are hurting you. My poor, dear pet ; 
I’m so glad.” 

The storm raged wildly around them, 
but Guy felt nothing of it for the love- 
glow at his heart. His proud, shy reserve 
was, one would like to say, melted by 
the snow, only the similes don’t suit. 
At all events, the barriers which lay 
between them were all thrown down. 
He talked love-nonsense to her in the 
intervals of battling with the wind and 
the snow, and Hattie let him half earry 
her home. She was in such a tumult of 
joy of mind and pain of body she hardly 
heeded anything. Guy gave a_ great 
shout of triumph as he thundered at the 
door of Grandpa Applegate’s warm, snug 
sitting-room. The old pair, in an agony 
of anxiety, opened the door and let in 
a swirling mass of snow, in the middle 
of whieh was Guy, with Hattie in his 
arms. 

** There ’s our little gal. I knowed Guy 
‘ud get her,” said grandpa, dancing 
excitedly around the pair, while grandma, 
with a whisk, began to sweep off the snow 
with such exuberance of zeal that she 
twice brought the broom right down 
over Guy’s face and nearly scratched out 
his eyes. 

Of course the whole story had to be 
gone over with minutest detail for the 
benefit of Grandpa, who wouldn't rest 


satisfied until he had heard all. Hattie 
was rolled up in shawls, and Guy couldn't 
think of her being allowed to move, so 
careful was he of her. And then Hattie, 
amid tears and laughter, scolded him 
for being such a monster when she was 
in an agony of sleep and fatigue. “He 
only shook me,” she said, ‘‘as if I had 
been a rat.” 

A grave look came over Guy’s face. 

*““My poor little one,” he said, “‘ I was 
terribly frightened. I thought I should 
never rouse you.” 

He took her wee hand and kissed it, 
and Hattie blushed and looked shyly at 
Grandpa, who fairly gurgled with joy. 

When Guy at length went home, 
Grandpa wanted to know all about that 
other story that had originated in the 
storm, but Hattie said it hadn’t begun 
in the snow-drift at all. She had always 
cared most for Guy the whole time, but 
he wouldn’t understand. Grandpa hinted 
something about Stephen, but Hattie 
turned up her pretty little nose higher 
still. 

Stephen was a horrid man: she never 
cared for him one least bit of a straw, not 
she. She only thought him intellectual 
and interesting, because he knew a lot 
about things. She didn’t think so much 
of his learning, now, because he had a 
bad heart, and could make fun of the 
dearest and kindest human being on earth 
just because he made a little slip in pro- 
nunciation. She didn’t care for the educa- 
tion which only hardened people’s hearts, 
even if it did make them quick to see 
other people’s mistakes ; and so on and 
so forth, with many loving pats for 
Grandpa, who looked at her with eyes 
of twinkling delight. 

That night Grandpa said to Grandma— 

** Mother, it’s my ‘pinion ’t was them 
Let-us-adopt-em bugs did it, a’ter all.” 

And who knows if it wasn’t? For it 
was owing to the quarrel about that 
luckless word that Hattie walked home 
alone in the snowstorm, while Stephen 
went back by himself in a huff. And if 
Guy’s shy reserve hadn’t been ‘ melted 
by the snow,” as we have agreed to phrase 
it, who knows how it mightn’t have 
ended ? 
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L—THE CAPE. 


By Our Special Commissioner. 





THE DUTCH REFORMED 


PAVING regard to their subject, 
it will hardly be necessary 
to explain at the outset 
that the title of these arti- 
cles is used in the broadest 
sense consistent with the 

faith of Protestant Christianity. 

In our colonies, where religion 

is free from State patronage or control, 

“the Church” must be necessarily taken 

to include, in addition to Episcopalians, 

Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Con- 

gregationalists and other bodies more cor- 

rectly spoken of in England as Dissenters. 

At the Cape, indeed, and throughout 

South Africa, with the exception of Natal, 

the National Church—if National Church 

there be—is not representative of any 
organisation of English Christians. The 
form of worship which Holland introduced 
in South Africa on first colonising the 
country in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century is still favoured by the 
great majority of its inhabitants. In 
Cape Colony there are, I believe, three 








CHURCH ADDERLEY STREET CAPE TOWN. 


(Photo: 8. B. Barnard, Cape Town.) 


adherents of the Dutch Reformed Church 
to two of all other denominations. 

In Cape Town, which gives more or less 
an epitome of religious activity through- 
out the colony generally, the visitor is 
soon impressed by this predominance on 
the part of the Dutch Church. The finest 
and most interesting ecclesiastical build- 
ing in the capital is devoted to its minis- 
trations ; the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Adderley Street, with its characteristic 
historical architecture and as the resting- 
place of a number of old colonial worthies, 
has even been called by Dutch and English 
alike *‘ the Westminster Abbey of South 
Africa.” Built about 1750, it is the oldest 
church on the Dark Continent and also 
the largest, having accommodation for 
about 3,000 worshippers. The building 
is now seldom full, it is true; on a 
Sunday morning, indeed, you will pro- 
bably find that the congregation does 
not exceed 500. But this is owing to 
social changes such as have had the same 
effect on central churches in our English 
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cities. Cape Town has expanded into its 
suburbs, and the centre of the city has 
been aimost entirely abandoned for 
residential purposes. The sequel, how- 





(From the Portrait by Tennyson Cole.) 
DR. WEST JONES 
Archbishop of Cape Town. 


ever, is to be found in the large Dutch 
Reformed Church which almost every 
suburb possesses, 

Many visitors to Cape Town make a 
point of seeing the Adderley Street 
church, to admire its finely carved oak 
pulpit of truly massive proportions and 
the splendid span of the lofty roof. <A 
few, perchance, are fortunate enough to 
have a chat with the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Steytler. Under the presbyterian 
form of government Dr. Steytler, of 
course, occupies an equal position with 
the rest of the Dutch Reformed ministers 
in Cape Colony. But in point of fact his 
pastorate gives him an exceptional influ- 
ence, and during the eight years he has 
held it Dr. Steytler has been one of the 
leading public men of Cape Town. Dr. 


Steytler spoke to me with pardonable 
pride, of the position which his church 
occupies throughout the colony. There 
are lll congregations with memberships 
ranging from about 300 to 3,000. It 
has a Theological Hall at Stellenbosch, 
near Cape Town, where the ministers 
for. the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State as well as for the colony 
are trained, and this is endowed in 
the sum of nearly £25,000. It has a 
Normal College in one of the 
suburbs with about fifty students 
and 700 day scholars, a missionaries’ 
training institute at Wellington, and 
ministers’ widow and pension fund 
with funds amounting in the aggre- 
gate to nearly £100,000. 

Yet with all this evidence of 
power and prosperity there are 
equally unmistakable indications that 
the Dutch Reformed Church is on 
the decline. The number of its ad- 
herents, great as it is, is slowly but 
steadily falling in relation to the 
increasing population. Intermarriage 
is responsible for much of this—in- 
termarriage, as Dr. Steytler himself 
says, almost invariably telling against 
his Church. A Dutchman marries 
an Englishwoman; the husband, in 
his religious observances, usually 
gives way to the wife, whilst if an 
Englishman marries a Dutchwoman 
it is found that the children learn 
their father’s language so much more 
easily and thoroughly than their 
mother’s, and consequently prefer an 
English service. Of late some minis- 
ters and deacons have been wise 
enough to endeavour to cope with the 
question of languages by introducing 
English services. Thus Dr. Steytler, 
who speaks our language with ease and 
effect, conducts the Sunday evening 
service at Adderley Street in English. 
But this movement has been checked 
by the racial feeling recently provoked 
by political events. Dr. Steytler had 
to make a strong effort to retain the 
English services at his church, and in 
some rural districts it has already been 
abolished. 

It might be thought that with their 
important points of agreement, the 
Presbyterians would be the _ principal 
gainers from the loss of the Dutch 
Church. But the seceders would seem 
to spread themselves among all forms 

















faith, the largest number, 
probably, joining the Church of 
England, whose musical services have 
for them a great attraction in contrast 
to the severe austerity of their former 
co-religionists. In the development of 
aid to worship, St. 
Cape Town, has 
has been felt 


of Christian 


music as an 
George’s Cathedral, 
had an infiuence which 


throughout the colony. The congrega- 
tion at the cathedral is drawn, of 
course, from all parts of Cape Town 
and its suburbs. Its numbers might 


well have suggested the need of a new 
cathedral, even if the building, archi- 
tecturally considered, was not now 
obviously unworthy of the position to 
which Cape Town has attained as the 
capital of South Africa. 
In this, the jubilee year 
of the diocese, the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town 
has definitely started 
the movement for a 
new cathedral, and its 
furtherance was one of 
the objects of his re- 
cent visit to England. 
It may surprise some 
readers to be reminded 
that the bishopric of 
Cape Town has a his- 
tory of only fifty 
years. Before that 
period there was a 
* eolonial chaplain ” 
stationed at Cape 
Town, who was cour- 
teously granted the use 
of their church in Ad- 
derley Street by the 
Dutch Reformed Synod. 
The first Episcopal 
church was built at 
Simon’s Town in 1814. 
A few later churches 
were built in Grahams- 
town and Port Eliza- 
beth, but until the 
opening of St. George’s 
Cathedral in 1834, the 
Anglicans of Cape 
Town had no place of 


their own in which to 
worship. The cathe- 
dral, which has ac- 


commodation for 1,150 
people, cost £17,000, and 
standing at the end of 
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St. George’s Street, has the advantage of 
an excellent site. 

The Church and the colony were for- 
tunate in their first bishops. The 
Churchmen of Cape Town are even now 
never tired of speaking of the great 
work of Dr. Robert Gray, his earnest- 
ness, strength of character, and moral 
power. In succeeding Bishop Gray in 
1873, Dr. W. West Jones (now Archbishop) 
had a task of exceptional difficulty, but 
he has successfully carried it through by 
a wise adherence in all his work to the 
lines laid down and followed for so many 
years by his distinguished predecessor. 
The Metropolitan of ten dioceses, Dr. 
West Jones must find his responsibilities 
even greater than did Bishop Gray, 


ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL, CAPE TOWN 


(Photo : Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
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although the arduous labour of the 
position has been relieved by the 
appointment of a coadjutor Bishop (Dr. 
George Summer Gibson), and the great 
improvement in travelling facilities 
which the last twenty years have 
witnessed. There are now forty-six 
parishes in the diocese, with a corre- 
sponding number of churches, as com- 
pared with sixteen in the diocese of 
Grahamstown. Attached to many parish 
churehes in each diocese are “‘ mission 
out-stations,” as they are termed, to 
minister to the _ spiritual needs. of 
Chureh people living in the more remote 
districts. 

Next to the Archbishop and Bishop, 
the Archdeacon of the Cape is probably 
the most active leader of the Church 
in the colony. Dean Barnett-Clarke 
is now advanced in years, having held 
his present appointment since 1871. 


























THE REV ERNEST BAKER, 
Minister of the Baptist Chapel, Cape Town. 


(Photo; James Weston and Co., Cape Town.) 


Archdeacon Lightfoot, on the other 
hand, is in the prime of life, with 
an untiring energy and a_ physical 
strength far greater than would be 
suggested by his pale, sallow face and 
his lithe, well-set figure. Popular as a 
preacher and as a man aniong all classes 
of Cape Town people, it was accepted 
as a foregone con- 
clusion that he 
should be appointed 
the Bishop’s delegate 
during his lordship’s 
recent visit to Eng- 
land. Archdeacon 
Lightfoot has for his 
parish the poorest 
and most difficult 
part of Cape Town. 
Of course, poverty, 
as an East-End cler- 
gyman_ understands 
it, does not exist in 
the colony; but in 
the parish of St. 
Paul's, with its im- 
mense coloured popu- 
lation, the Archdea- 
con and his curate 
have to cope with 
social evils hardly 


WESLEYAN CHURCH CAPE TOWN less vexatious than 

















those of the Old Country, the worst of 
them arising from the cheapness and the 
vileness of Cape brandy. More than 
three-fourths of the Archdeacon’s con- 
coloured people, and he 
that to attempt to 
form separate congregations of them 

‘as is done) is almost im- 
practicable in Cape Town, as the grada- 
tions of colour are so fine. 

Archdeacon Lightfoot speaks well of 
his coloured people. They give liberally 
according to their means, and make 
earnest efforts to live in accordance 
with their church principles. 

In_ his way of life, the Arch- 
deacon sets a rare example of active 
piety. You would never take the plain- 
looking house in the midst of St. Paul's 


gregation are 
holds the view 


sometimes 


own 
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smoothed over by some kind of a 
federal union. The Presbyterians were 


the last to unite their congregations in 
this way. Although their first church 
in South Africa (St. Andrew’s, Cape 
Town) was built as long ago as 1820, 
it was not until two years ago that 
Presbyterianism had any organised form. 
The need for union had long been 
felt; without it, Presbyterianism was 
languishing as compared with its 



















THE CATHEDRAL, GRAHAMSTOWN 


(Photo: J. T. Poe 


parish to be the residence of an impor- 
tant dignitary of the Anglican Church, 
and the interior is only in keeping with 


the exterior. But talking with the 
Archdeacon in the simply furnished 
iitting-room, you are brought to ‘see, 
under its best aspect, the work of the 
Church in Cape Colony—at any rate, 
in the larger centres of population. 

From what I have heard in Cape 
Town and elsewhere, I should imagine 
that Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
and Congregationalists support their 
churches with much greater readiness. 
[i has been found in each case that 
financial difficulties were greatly 


wk and Co, Cape 


Town.) 


among the rapidly 
growing population. According to 
statistics submitted to the Conference 
which brought about union in 1895, the 
white membership of Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Cape Colony amounted to 


nominal strength 


only two thousand, whilst a_ liberal 
estimate of the number in _ regular 
attendance placed it at only about 


eight thousand. Yet, according to the 
Government census of 189%, English 
Presbyterianism was professed by nearly 
13,000 people. It was thus clear that, by 
its existing agencies, the Presbyterian 
Church had not succeeded in reaching 
two-thirds of its declared adherents. 
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These facts formed a strong case for 
some kind of federal action. But there 
were difficulties in the way, chief 
among them being the sharp difference 
of opinion on the question of colour. 
Many Presbyterians, appreciating the 
excellent work which native mission- 


aries had done in spreading their 
Church among the coloured people, 
were in favour of giving an equal 
position to these men as delegates of 
their congregations. Others, having re- 
gard to the large power which the new 





THE REV. E. NUTTALL, 


Pastor of the Wesleyan Metropolitan Church, 
Cape Town. 


(Photo: C. J, Knaggs, Durban.) 


Council would possess in Chureh govern- 
ment, would not hear of any such 
proposal. By the influence of the Rev. 
J. M. Russell (the senior minister of 
St. Andrew’s) and other leaders, this 
difference of opinion was set aside in 
favour of the principle of unity, and 
at the third annual conference on the 
subject, the Federal Council of the 
Presbyterian Church of South Africa 
was brought into existence at East 
London. Already the earnestness of 
Mr. Russell and others in this cause 
has been justified by results. The 
English Presbyterians in the colony 
are still a small body; but just now 
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they seem to be working with renewed 
hope and redoubled efficiency. This igs 
particularly noticeable in the coast 
towns; at the capital, for instance, 
they have now four churches with about 
2,000 members and adherents. 

The Wesleyans, on the other hand, 
have formed a united body throughout 
South Africa for fifteen years. The 
organisation is modelled on the English 
Wesleyan Conference, of which, indeed, 
it was the outcome in 1882. The annual 
Conference has taken the place in ‘ad- 
ministering Church affairs of District 
Synods, and under its rule the Wes. 
leyans have probably made greater pro- 
gress during the last few years than 
any religious body at the Cape. In 1888, 
for instance, 25,000 members and 75,000 
adherents were represented at _ the 
Conference, which includes, however, 
delegates from the Orange Free State 
and Natal as well as Cape Colony. At 
the last Conference held in King 
William’s Town, the fifty-four delegates 
voted for nearly 44,000 members and 
over 120,000 adherents. 

The Wesleyan Conference, as_ in 
England, elects every year its President, 
who is for all practical purposes head 
of the Church during his term of office. 
The Rev. James Thompson, who has 
been chosen President this year for a 
second time, is one of the veterans of 
Methodism in South Africa. He has 
been in Cape Colony for over thirty 
years. By far its most eloquent preacher, 
he was for several years pastor of the 
*Metropolitan Church, Cape Town—a 
building which in size and design vies 
with the cathedral itself. But ill-health 
obliged Mr. Thompson to give up the 
position which properly belongs to him, 
and to change the scene of his labours 
to Kimberley for the sake of its drier 
climate. His successor, the Rev. E. 
Nuttall, has the same broad spirit and 
sympathetic nature, and although Cape 
Town still misses Mr. Thompson, the 
six churches in Cape Town have always 
an excellent example of earnest work in 
Mr. Nuttall. 

The Baptists and the Congregational- 
ists are at present the smallest of 
religious bodies in Cape Colony; but in 
recent years they have both made 
remarkable progress. Up to twenty 
years ago there were only three Bap- 
tist churches throughout Cape Colony, 

















and these had been built independently, 
by colonists of the Baptist faith bind- 
ing themselves together for the purpose. 
These three churches, which were all in 
the eastern province of the colony, then 
formed themselves into the Baptist 
Union of South Africa which, with zeal 
and judgment, has really accomplished 
great things. It has been the practice 
of the Union to select some promising 
centre and guarantee the support of a 
minister whilst he got a congregation 
together, and with the congregation the 
funds for the building of a church. 

As the result of this policy, the Bap- 
tists to-day number twenty-one churches 


and pastors, nine missionaries, thirty- 
one chapels, 2,742 members, and 7,930 


sittings. In Cape Town the minister is 
now the Rev. Ernest Baker—one of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s young men—whose ability 
and earnestness have given the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle Training College a 
good name in the South African capital. 
The history of Congregationalism in 
South Africa practically begins with this 
century, but it is only of recent years 
that it has made much headway. Its 
progress has been greatest in Cape 
Town, where it has now four flourishing 
churches, besides a well-attended mission- 
hall. But from such remote places as 
Oudsthoorn and Graff Reinet, with their 
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THE REV. WILLIAM FORBES, 


Minister of Caledon Square Congregational Church, 
Cape Town. 


(Photo : Russell and Sons, Baker Street, W.) 


large Dutch population, comes a similar 
tale of healthful growth on the part of 
the Congregational body. Since the 
Rev. William Forbes left Devonport to 
take charge of Caledon Square Chapel 
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the Cape Town Congregationalists have 
built two new churches and enlarged 
two old_ buildings. As President of 
the Congregational Union, two years 
ago, Mr. Forbes, with characteristic 
enterprise, made a tour of South Africa 
(by train, horse, and bullock-waggon), in 
the course of which he visited nearly 
all the Congregational churches and 
mission-stations. 

There are already several independent 
religious organisations flourishing in Cape 
Town, such as the Salvation Army, the 
Children’s Service Mission, and the. Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations. The last-named both have 
excellent large buildings in Long Street, 
and are well supported by the public, 
especially by the leading business firms 
of the city. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association is also well established at 
Kimberley, King William’s Town and 
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INTERIOR OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH AT 
KIMBERLEY. 


Queen’s Town. These ‘Associations are 
conducted on much the same lines as 
those of large English towns, but in a 
country where young men are constantly 
arriving without friends, in quest of a 
career, their work, it may be supposed, 
has a very exceptional value. The re- 
ligious leaders in Cape Town appear te 
recognise this, and to take every oppor- 
tunity of pleading for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

But, after all, the native question is the 
greatest question for the Church in South 
Africa. Its work among the colonists, as 
exemplified in the mother colony, is pro- 
gressing fairly satisfactorily. But it has 
still to prove to the world that in its 
labours is the solution of the greatest 
problem with which the country is con- 
fronted—the enduring pacification and 
reconcilement to European civilisation 
of its overwhelming coloured population. 
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+ | OVE «IN THE: SLUMS. 


Sparrow, Author of ‘‘As One of the Penniless Poor,’’ Etc. 


I.—THE ARDENT LOVER. 


CVE in the slums is made 
; of exactly the same in- 
gredients as the love 
which animates the 
wealthy maiden in her 
luxuriously appointed 
boudoir ; love 
which inspires the most 
exalted verses of our popular poets; as 
the love which warms the heart of the 
chivalrous youth who longs to 
go forth battle in 
honour of his lady-love. 

But it is not expressed ex- 
actly in the way, and 
therefore the subject has 
generally been approached in 
literature either from a semi- 
semi-sentimental 





as the 


and do 


same 


humorous ol 


point of view. The first gives 
an unfair impression, the 
second an untrue one. To be 
understood, it must be ap- 


proached from the side of an 
all-loving humanity —a_ hu- 
manity which can see beauty 
though scarce-clothed in rags, 
which can hear musie in the 
tones of a shrieking *‘ donah,” 
and discern virtue  be- 
neath the rough exterior of a 
coster or street hawker. 

And then the subject 
is so large that, to get but an 
imperfect view, I am going to 


can 


even 


treat it from three separate 
points the ardent, the 
phlegmatic, and the fickle 
Which treatment embraces 


(please note) the 
forms of the 


most common 
same malady in 
and, 


our own indeed, every 
circle where the winged god 
has entrance. 

They have their own code 
of behaviour in Coster-land, 
and to deviate from it one 


would be to 


hair - breadth 





know 
right 

the 
They are 


love, and love ardently, but they 
better than to show it (till the 
time comes). I am_ speaking of 
ladies now, you understand. 
primitive in their passions, as I have 
proved in previous papers, and I am not 
afraid of asserting that more girls die 
of a broken heart in Coster-land than 
ever they do among the Upper Ten. 

I knew one such girl, who worked at a 





prove scale 


They may 


themselves in a 


too low fo: 


words. 


Comforting the half-inebriated gentleman.—p. 112. 
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jam and pickle factory. She was a gentle, 
delicate being, who still retained what 
good she had learned at Sunday school, 
and lived uncorrupted amidst the squalor 
and vice of her surroundings. As so 
frequently happens, a very rowdy, good- 
for-nothing youth had settled his affec- 
tions upon her, and his affection was 
most ardently returned. She would wait 
for him, hanging about the streets for 
hours in the rain, to be rewarded often 
only by a brief twenty minutes’ converse, 
when the time was spent principally in 
comforting the half-inebriated gentle- 
man, who was subject to fits of acute 
despondency. 

When circumstances landed him in 
gaol, this fragile being never lost faith 
in him for a single instant, but met her 
lover at the prison door when his sent- 
ence expired, fed him, nursed him, spared 
nothing, and was rewarded for her pains 
by—his “sloping” with another woman 
who made a better living by street 
singing than Mary could ever do at her 
factory. 

The end of it ? Mary sickened and died 
in less than six months, drooped as a 
flower droops for want of water or sun ; 
and he, hearing of it, deliberately drank 
himself to death, saying no luck could 
ever come to him when her blood was 
upon his head. 

For the slum conscience is a curious 
thing. It exists, but it is composed chiefly 
of fatalism and fear. It commits the 
crime first, then accepts the punishment 
passively, and scarcely seeks to ward off 
evil consequences which might be averted 
by a little caution or ordinary common- 
sense, 

*T wus druv ter it,” is the usual 
excuse when frail sixteen is picked out 
of the water, and is brought back to 
life searce thankful and scarce penitent ; 
and “I wus druv ter it,” mutters 
the hoary-headed sinner as he rolls 
over in the gutter in the last stage of 
intoxication. 

Neuroticism is rife among the lower 
classes, and their nerves get jarred 
without a possibility of rest. We can 
retire to the sea-side, to the country, 
to our own rooms, for a period of re- 
freshment and quietude ; they—-sometimes 
not for one single moment—ean never 
be alone. Sharing the one domicile with 
two, or three, or four, griefs have to 
be shared in public, and not a sorrow 


can be sacred to the bruised heart 
alone. 

This one fact is not taken into suf. 
ficient consideration in our dealings with 
the poor. It is the remote cause of 
many a sinful act which solitary re. 
flection would have condemned. 

Neighbours inflame passions, not grasp- 
ing the consequences, and drive a girl, 
hysterical and overwrought, to desperate 
deeds, when soothing sympathy would 
have had just the opposite effect. 

One girl I knew was by nature sweet 
and self-controlled. A sailor wooed her, 
and won her, and married her, and left 
her while at sea with a couple of girl 
companions, who shared her work and 
her home. For two years their union 
was a happy one. His short time on 
shore was but sufficient to renew the 
pleasures of courting, and the baby boy 
cemented their affection. Then the 
demon of jealousy stepped between, 
Her comrades told him tales of Ada’s 
conduct during his absence, and angry 
jangles became of frequent occurrence. 

On one occasion he struck her before 
her fellow-workers, and when, half- 
ashamed, he slunk away to drown his 
remorse at the nearest  public-house, 
they egged her on to show her spirit 
and not submit to be cowed like that. 

Beside herself with rage and outraged 
love, she listened to their  serpent’s 
counsel and, when night came, stole 
away, leaving her babe behind, and 
never, never returned. 

Nor is it only the young ones who 
show this fateful ardour. A widow of 
forty was about to be married to a 
hawker some ten years her junior. He 
was paying attentions she thought un- 
necessary in another quarter; so she 
endeavoured to lure him back by inno- 
cent wiles of her own. She lent him 
money to replenish his wares, she paid 
all expenses for a trip to Hampstead 
Heath, she never stinted him in the 
glass which inebriates but often fails 
to cheer. 

All to no purpose. Her younger rival 
conquered, and the wedding day came 
off, but with a very different bride. 
The widow planned her revenge. As 
the wedding party returned, they had 
to pass her house, and she flung herself 
from the window, her blood spattering 
the garments of the newly wed. She 
did not die, but I believe her action 
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made such an impression on the best 
man that he eventually consoled her, 
and took the hawker’s place. 

Any way, she gpoiled and memorialised 
the nuptial day; and when, 
a year later, the hawker’s 
wife lay a corpse, she smiled 
complacently, and all her 
friends with her, at the 
manner in which Provi- 
dence had taken her side. 

Occasionally a pretty ro- 
mance sheds a stray gleam 
of sunshine across the tra- 
gedies of the street. 

Guido and Marie were 
respectively of Italian and 
French origin. He _ sold 
plaster statues, and _ she 
was a flower-girl. They 
loved innocently and with 
constancy. They took bite 
and bite from the same 
crust, and to Guido the 
bread tasted all the sweeter 
that Marie’s small white 
teeth had first indented the 
xoarse fragment of loaf. 

Sometimes they starved, 
but they starved together, 


and the pain was not “so 
very bad,” said the soft- 
eyed wife of seventeen, 
“for my head was. on 


shoulder, and _ his 
voice whispered of happier 
days in store.” 
Never did _ she 
cross word from 
cheeked husband of the 

South, and when she had 

to go to the hospital where her baby 
was born, I thought the parting would 


Guido’s 


hear a 
her olive- 


have killed them both. Every day he 
played the mandoline' beneath her 
window—airs which he had played in 


their tiny back attic to woo away the 
sal hunger pain—and when she heard 
the well-known tunes the nurses said 
she flushed and lay with a smile of con- 
tent on the little wan face. 

For she knew then all was well with 
him she adored. And though he knew 
it not, the liquid strains reached her in 
the very hour of her trial, and seemed 
to call her back to life when even the 
doctors thought the fragile frame was still 
for evermore; and when he was first 
allowed to see the mother and their 





wee baby-daughter, he laughed and cried 
so in his glee that they dared not keep 
him in the ward, lest he should over-ex- 
cite the little wife who was his all in all. 
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He struck her before her fellow-workers.—p. 142. 


Ardour is by no means confined to 
the fair sex; indeed, to a mere spectator 
the way men of the class of which I 
am writing are affected by their love 
affairs is the more extraordinary of the 
two, because demonstration is not con- 
sidered one of the qualities of the sex, 
nor constancy their most striking virtue. 

Yet to love may be attributed success 
and failure in their career, their noblest 
deeds, their most sordid crimes, their 


end as a besotted drunkard or as the 
happy father of happy children. 
We say superficially all their evils 


come from drink. Go deeper, and say 
in many, many cases their yielding to 
drink proceeds from loving a young 
person who allows, encourages, or shares 
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their fatal tendency, or from disappoint- 
ment at being jilted by the first lady 
of their choice. 

They begin their love-making early, 
and there is scarcely a youth of sixteen 
or seventeen who would be ashamed to 
own that he was not keeping company 
with someone, generally much older than 
himself. She makes him or mars him, as 
the case may be. 

An amorous hobbledehoy, for every 
day of two years, never failed to present 
himself at a boot-maker’s, at the dinner- 
hour, where his inamorata worked, 
though she could only steal a few words 
with him in the passage; and with the 
same regularity he escorted her home 
every night. Whether his fidelity was 
rewarded I did not learn. 

Another, equally far gone, gave up his 
liquor to provide his girl with a feather 
hat, and even, when funds ran woefully 
short, purloined from his master’s till 
rather than disappoint his fair one. It 
is but fair to state that she was horri- 
fied when she heard the source from 
which he had paid for her finery, and 














never rested till restoration had been 
made. 

But, as a rule, it must be confessed, they 
think lightly of each other's sins, and a 
man will seldom cast it at a girl if she 
has had her two months for such minor 
offences as window-breaking, bad language, 
fighting, or forming one of a drunken 
brawl. 

An ardent temperament has its draw- 
backs, for it must have an outlet in ex- 
citement; and excitements in Slum-land 
are only drink, death, and debauchery, 

The ardent swain has frequently to 
perform feats of pugilism, for he is sure 
to be impulsive; and just a hint from Miss 
Lottie that somebody else’s attentions 
are unwelcome, and ‘* somebody else” is 
the richer by a black eye, or a swollen 
face, or a dislocated ankle. 

A man who rejoiced in the esthetic 
calling of pot-boy, and of course was in 
love with the lady inside, boasted that 
he ‘ polished off,” on an average, some 
dozen customers a week, who insulted, 
or threatened to insult, his divinity, yet 
even this did not melt her heart of 
adamant, for he had neither scratch nor 
bruise to show as love trophies; and 
he might have wearied of his Quixotie 


They dared not keep him in the ward.—yp. 143. 
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gallantry, if fortune 
had not played him 
a sorry trick which 
ultimately turned 
the tables in his 
favour. 

While ejecting an 
intoxicated sea-cap- 
tain of huge bulk 
and stature, he got 
pounded into a jelly 
himself, his collar- 
bone broken, and a 
nasty right 
down his’ cheek, 
from which the 
blood flowed freely. 

The ice-cold bar- 


scar 


maiden thawed at 
once. With a 
shriek, she flung 
several glasses at 


his antagonist, and 
finally threw herself 
upon him, tearing 
out hair by the 
handful, till 
ance Was procured. 
It was very heroic, 
for she got her own 
wounds in the en- 
counter; but she 
would not have 
them attended to 
till she herself had 
bathed and _plas- 
tered those of the 
once despised lover, 
and it was during 
this operation that 


assist- 
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she revealed her 
hidden feelings and 
showed him that he 
need complain of her coldness no more. 

She was true to her word, and they 
were wedded while still in bandages and 
splints ; and they are one of the happiest 
couples I have met in the domain where 
they were{born and reared. 

To be true to our title, a few words 
must be said of love in another 
of the love a beggar bears to her child, 


of a tramp to his weary “ kid.” 

A sober father is rarely cruel to the 
kids. To “sober” I should also add sane; 
for so many, from privation, or disease, 
or alcoholic indulgence in youth, are not 
just on one or two points alone. 
For instance, a temperate, strictly just 
624 


sense 5 


sane 





They were wedded while still in bandages and splints. 


shoemaker was mainly good to his wife, 
and kind to their seven children, unless 
he heard any musical instrument playing 
“Two Lovely Black Eyes.” The air sent 
him into a perfect frenzy. He would 
foam at the mouth, take a stick, and 
strike out wildly at everything within 
his reach. Nobody knew the cause, and 
he died at a ripe old age with no further 
development of the idiosyncrasy. Nor 
is this an isolated case. I have myself 
known many others of a milder sort. 

Yes, love in the slums is a marvellous 
thing, and, for that portion of humanity, 
the most important earthly factor for 
good or for ill. 














































PROPHETIC SIGNS. 
By the Rev, W. Preston, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Runcorn. 


LOCOMOTION 





{iii )}N treating of prophetical 
BIODOCCSOGEOCE” subjects we must not 
AW i venture to dogma- 
tise. We must not 
presume to fix spe- 
cific dates. Of the 
day and hour for the 
appearing of the Son 
of Man knoweth no 
one but the Father. 
However, whilst the 
precise period when 
it will transpire, and 
when our present dis- 
pensation shall end, 
is not revealed, yet 
we find on the pro- 
phetic page certain 
distinct characteristics which are to signifi- 
cantly mark its drawing to a close: “signs of 
the times” so marked that ‘he who runneth 
may read” them if he will. 

The inspired writers present us with salient 
features as determinate of the last times. 
When we undertake to deal with these we 
are on safe ground; but where any venture 
to assign a particular day or date they ex- 
ceed their powers, and go far to bring the all- 
important subject and study of prophecy into 
disrepute. 

Now one predicted sign presented to us by 
the prophet Daniel is that of ‘ locomotion.” 
His words are, ‘‘ Many shall run to and fro.” 
He refers to the period when the “times of 
the Gentiles” shall have nearly run their 
course. By the expression we are to under. 
stand great facilities of locomotion. The 
Hebrew word translated “run to and fro” is 
significant. For one thing we find it used in 
Numbers xi. 9 with reference to the people 
going about after the Manna. Again we meet 
it in Job i. 7 respecting Satan’s “going to 
and fro in the earth.” Further Jeremiah (v. 1) 
uses it as to running to and fro in the 
streets of Jerusalem. Ezekiel and Amos also 
employ it respecting mariners and others 
travelling from sea to sea. The prominent 
idea, then, in the use of the term in these 
instances is evidently that of locomotion. 

Are we not, then, justified in applying this 
sense to the same word when used by Daniel ? 
Certainly. He intimates that at a certain 





































period of the world’s history one expressive 
characteristic and sign would be great facil- 
ities of locomotion, and noted increase of 
travelling as the result. 

But perhaps it is remarked, Has there not 
been always locomotion in the world of one 
kind or another? Without doubt there has 
been. Who ventures to deny it? The words 
of the prophecy do not intimate that such a 
thing has not existed. What they do imply 
is an intensity in that which has heretofore 
prevailed ; that it shall be peculiarly, markedly, 
unprecedently, and intensely a feature and 
characteristic sign. 

Is it not thus at the present? Is not this 
a prominent mark of our own age? Let us 
put the utterance of prophecy, descriptive 
of what would be, to one side; and ask the 
impartial observer to name some one noted 
and impressive feature of our times? He 
is bound to reply ‘‘running to and fro”; 
locomotion. Our nineteenth century (and 
chiefly its latter end) has been specially 
marked by an _ intensity and an_ extent 
of travelling unknown to and _ unpreced- 
ented by any _ previous century. Has 
itenot been so? Let us take the past 
sixty years, during which our beloved Queen 
has ruled her loving and loyal subjects. 
What marvellous changes and developments 
have taken place during that period! There 
was a time when a journey from London to 
“Edinburgh was an arduous undertaking, and 
not without its perils; indeed, so much so 
that prudent travellers made their wills in 
view of facing it; whilst fond fathers took 
farewell of their dear ones as if never more 
they were to be seen on this terrestrial stage ; 
and then set out on the painful journey 
which occupied a longer period than now it 
takes to travel from Liverpool to New York 
and back. 

What a change! The locomotive engine 
has wrought revolutions. It bridges space ; 
it conquers distance. Every continent has 
its network of railways. Countries which in 
the past were only known by report, or 
were read about, can be visited with com- 
parative ease. In days gone by it was but 
the wealthy few who were able to visit 
historic lands. The land of the Pharaohs and 
of the Crsars, the sacred land of Palestine, 
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were not accessible to the many. What 
do we find to-day ? Numbers of all classes 
visiting localities and places of renown which 
our forefathers could only read about : whilst 
agents offer facilities to travel 
part of the world. The pro- 
which can be so easily made for 
travelling has much increased the number 
of travellers, and has whetted the desire to 
“run to and fro.” It is a fact that the mar- 
vellous facilities presented, and the elaborate 
accommodation offered, have stimulated the 
thirst of vast numbers who take advantage of 
them and eagerly familiarise themselves with 


tourist 
any 


rival 
in almost 
vision 


many lands. 
Then, again, 
which is going on 


noted 
the 


mark the 
between 


interchange 
Old and the 


New Worlds by means of the steamship 
which ploughs the mighty deep with mar- 
vellous speed, bravely facing the terrific 


gale, and sweeping onward in spite of an- 
tagonistic winds and waves, and finally lands 


her living freight on far distant shores. 
See the leviathans that weekly leave our 
harbours for far distant climes; and note 


the incoming ones from all parts of the 
world bringing human beings to our coasts. 
The broad studded with majestic 
ships ever on the move, conveying multitudes 
from one land to another, rapid intercourse 
between which is secured by means of the 


ocean is 
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many and easy facilities offered and en- 
joyed. 

In all this we assuredly have fulfilment of 
prediction. We have that boundless and 


ceaseless locomotion, that notable “ running 
to and fro,” which was to distinguish ‘“ the 
time of the end.” The age is a restless one. 
Man wants to be ever on the move. Every- 
thing is done to meet the craving; but still 
he thirsts. The more he the farther 
still he wants to go in order to yet 
more. If he cannot gratify his desire by 
way of land or through seas, why, then he 
calls in the atmosphere to his aid, and 
mounts his aérial chariot in order to find 
some pole which long has been looked for, 
but which no mortal has been fortunate 
enough so far to discover. Should Pro- 
fessor Andrée be successful, who can tell but 
we may be invited to join in flights to 
many regions by means of well-regulated 
balloons ? Without doubt our age stands 
forth unrivalled in this particular prophetic 
sign, “‘ Many shall run to and fro.” 

It speaks very plainly. It is significant and 
noteworthy. Prophecy is fulfilling before 
our very eyes. It gives encouragement. It 
well may give increased force and desire to 
the prayer: ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come ;” for when 
it comes promise will be translated into en- 
joyment, and prophecy into reality. 
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THE DAILY CROSS. 


By the Rev. Frederick Langbridge, M.A. 


7 AKE UP thy cross,” He said: 
Who lets it lie 
Shall not 


thereby ; 


escape his heavy doom 
For God shall surely bind it on instead: 

His burden none may fly ; 
But, taking it not up, thou hast this loss— 


Thou bearest a mule’s lading, not a cross. 


“Take up THY cross,” He spake— 
Ah, deem no more 
This cross some wind hath carried to thy door ; 
Twas grown and hewn and carven for thy sake 
Grey mists of time before. 
Sure as thy folded arms its form combine, 
Over thy bosom, this one cross is thine. 





“Take up thy cross THIS DAY,” 
O thou perplext ! 
“To-morrow and the next day and the next— 
My strength is not sufficient,” thou dost say, 
Pondering o’er Satan’s text. 
From corn unsown why bakest bitter bread ? 
“Take up thy cross THIS DAY,” the Master 
said. 


“Take up thy cross,” said Christ, 
“AND FOLLOW ME;” 

Go forward boldly : doubtless thou shalt see 
HIS footprints shining: thou shalt be sufficed— 
But yonder waiteth He. 

Yea, and thy cross shall quicken, till in fine 
Thou shalt not bear its weight, but it bear thine. 










A REMARKABLE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
By Elizabeth L. Banks. 


‘I love to go, I love to go; 
I love to go to Sunday-school ; 
I try my lessons all to know, 
And mind my teacher's rule.” 


ITH what childish 
enthusiasm and 
vim —I dare not 
say what harmony! 
we used to join 
in the singing of 
that chorus to the 
opening hymn of 
our Sabbath school, 
held every Sunday 
afternoon in the little district school- 
house away out in Wisconsin! Five 
days in the week, we children, daughters 
and sons of the local farmers, went to 
the school-house to learn and recite our 
lessons in spelling, and history, and 
geography, and the all-important ‘three 
R’s.” 

At two o'clock on Sunday afternoon, 
the two doors of the school-house were 
thrown open—one door for the males, 
the other for the females—in order that 
we might hold our Sunday school there. 
It was a crude. mixed-up looking as- 
semblage, that Sunday school. 

The superintendent was an old Yankee 
farmer. who long years before had left 
his New England home to go West and 
*srow up with the country.” In the 
eyes of his neighbours he was a prosperous 
man, for did he not own one hundred 
and fifty acres of land, without so much 
as a sign of a mortgage upon it, some 
fifty or sixty sheep. and a dozen head 
of cattle, to say nothing of having lately 
built for his large family a fine ** frame” 
house, painted it white, and adorned it 
with green shutters on the outside ? 
We all depended upon our superin- 
tendent to start the hymns, and when 
we arrived at the choruses it was the 
beating of his baton made from a 
birchwood twig. whittled down to a 
fine point—that kept up our enthusiasm, 
and induced us to join with might and 
main in the singing of “I love to 





go” and other popular Sunday school 
hymns. By the day-school teacher's 
desk-table he stood, waving his birch. 
stick up and down and to the right 
and left, his iron-grey hair hanging 
a little longer than was the fashion 
among the younger men, his eyes shining 
through his steel-rimmed spectacles, his 
long beard hanging over his Sunday 
shirt-front, and wearing his one suit of 
black broad-cloth, the suit he had _pur- 
chased long years before for his wedding 
day, and worn on Sundays and for 
special occasions ever since. 

When the opening exercises were con- 
cluded, he would leave his table and go 
to one of the corners of the room to 
engage in the teaching of what was 
known as the “old folks’ class,” which 
was made up of a dozen men and women 
middle-aged and elderly. Scattered about 
in various parts of the room were the 
‘infants’ class,” the ‘big boys’ class,” 
the “big girls’ class,” the ** young ladies’ 
class,” and the **young gentlemen’s class,” 
in which latter | may say was included 
the {*hired man” who worked on our 
farm. After the lesson was over, the 
superintendent again” went to his desk, 
made a few “general remarks” upon 
the import of the lesson, ordered a col- 
lection to be taken up, counted the 
pennies, and then led us in the closing 
hymn. 

That was the Sunday school of my 
childhood and that of thousands of other 
Americans who live in the farming coun- 
try. Out in Wisconsin the same kind of 
Sunday school, with perhaps a change in 
superintendent, teachers, and scholars, is 
still being held in the same district school- 
house. It is the kind of Sunday school 
found all over the United States in 
neighbourhoods some miles removed from 
the village churches. It may be called 
the typical Western Country Sunday 
school. 

To go from this country Sunday school 
to the modern city Sunday school is like 
going from the district day school to a 
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great city university or college: it is 
going from the primitive to the up-to- 
date. And certainly nothing could be 
more up-to-date and more distinctively 
and typically American than the Sunday 


<ehool which I have recently visited 
for the purpose of describing in THE 
QuivrR. It is the Calvary Baptist 
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nineteen assistants to the different officers, 
and eighty-eight teachers. 

This Sunday school is one of perhaps 
three or four in the United States which 
hold their sessions in what is known as 
a ‘*Sunday-school house ”—a house built 
exclusively for the purpose, and adjoining 
the church. Most of the American city 
churches are built with the Sunday school 
rooms in the basement. It was in the 
basement of the Calvary Baptist Church 
that the Sunday school formerly held its 
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Sunday School of Washington, D.C., and, 
situated as it is in the nation’s capital, 


within almost a _ stone’s throw of the 
Capitol building, it is eminently fitting 
that it should have earned for itself the 


title of ‘“‘the finest Sunday school in the 
world,” which was recently bestowed upon 
it by the President of the World’s Sunday 
School Convention. There are two thou- 
sand scholars enrolled in its membership, 
there are five general officers, including 
the pastor, the superintendent, the secre- 
tary, the treasurer, and the librarian. 
There are eight associate superintendents, 





IN NEW ENGLAND. 


sessions: but a few years ago it was de- 
cided to build a house for the accommoda- 
tion of the school, which had long before 
outgrown the space allotted to it in the 
church: so, at the expense of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars (twenty thousand 
pounds), the Calvary Baptist Sunday- 
school house was built. From its outside 
appearance one might imagine that this 
house was an elegant mansion adjoining 
the church. Inside there are, besides 
the basement, two main floors and a 
baleony. The first floor is divided into 
three rooms. One immense room is for 


———— 
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the intermediate department, where 
there are twenty-four officers and 
teachers, and one hundred and seventy 
scholars, the ages of the children ranging 
from nine to twelve years. In another 
room is the primary department, com- 
posed of children of between six and 
eight years of age. Here there are three 
officers and one hundred and _ fifteen 
scholars. Then comes a room opening off 
the intermediate room, which is used for 
the kindergarten department, where 
about a hundred little boys and girls 
under five years of age are in charge of 
three officers and teachers. On the 
second floor and in the balcony are to 
be found the different classes of the 





space. On the sides of the principal hal] 
and in the balconies there are arrange- 
ments for twenty-five or thirty separate 
class-rooms. The divisions between them 
are solid sliding doors, and the fronts of 
these small class-rooms are separated 
from the main room by chenille curtains, 
which open in the centre, and are ad- 
justed with cords. During the beginning 
and closing exercises of the school these 
curtains are open, so that all teachers 
and scholars have a view of the superin- 
tendent on his platform in the main 
room; then, while the teaching of the 
lesson is in progress, the curtains are 
drawn, and each one of the many 
classes has perfect quiet and privacy, 

In another part of the build- 

ing is the immense Junior 
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adult department. This large room, sur- 
rounded by its balconies, will accommo- 
date about one thousand scholars seated 
at tables which are scattered about in 
such a way as to leave an abundance of 


Room, with more than three 
hundred members, ranging 
in age from thirteen to 
eighteen years. 

All of the _ class-rooms, 
halls, and stairways are 
covered with heavy Brus- 
sels carpet; in the winter 
the place is heated by steam, 
and every attention is paid 
to ventilation. Adjoining 
the entrance hall is a long, 
narrow room, the walls of 
which are covered with 
hooks for the hanging of 
wraps, and on the floor are 
umbrella stands. This is the 
cloak-room, where those who 
wish may leave their wraps, 
or any parcels they may be 
earrying. This room is in 
charge of one of the mem- 
bers of the school, who, as 
each wrap is left with him, 
hands out to the owner a 
brass check, which must be 
delivered when the article 
is again wanted. 

This cloak-room is only 
one of the many modern 
conveniences of this tho- 
roughly ‘ up-to-date” Sun- 
day-school house. Next to 
the cloak-room comes a hall, 
in which one finds a tho- 
roughly American institution—a long row 
of ice-water faucets with marble fittings, 
numerous glasses, and, it is probably un- 
necessary to add, many thirsty child- 
ren and grown-ups refreshing themselves, 
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*ice-water,” but the more 
proper term would be iced-water: for 
down in the basement beneath the 
faucets there is an apparatus by which 
filtered water is made to flow through 
pipes surrounded by ice. 

Then comes a ladies’ retiring-room and 
lavatory, fitted up with couches, chairs, 
running water, and mirrors. Any one 
taken suddenly faint or ill finds every 
comfort in this room. 
basement is a storaye- 
rom for bicycles; and after I have 
said this, will any one doubt my 
statement that Calvary Baptist Sunday 
School is ‘“‘up-to-date” in all things ? 
Mr. Pierson H. Bristow, the superinten- 
dent, explained to me why it was that 
they found a room for the storage of 


I have said 


provision for 
Down in the 


Wheels a necessity. Many young men, 
who were enthusiastic riders and lived 


from the school, had 
willingly be- 
they 


distance 
that they would 
members of the school if 
might ride there on their bicycles. 
“Certainly ; your wheels,” 
answered Mr. Bristow. ‘‘ Why not?” 


at some 
declared 
come 


come on 


“But,” answered the young men, “we 
want to know that our wheels are safe 
are studying our lessons. We 
them outside to be stolen.” 


while we 
cannot leave 





*“We'll make room for your bicycles 
in the basement,” was the superinten- 
dent's answer, and immediately there 
Was a room given over to the purpose. 
There is also, in the basement, an 
immense room used for a dining-hall at 
times of the various social gatherings of 
the Sunday school, and next to the 
dining-hall is a _ kitchen with a _ gas 
stove, and then a pantry, and a china 
and silver cupboard; for be it known, 
every American church and Sunday 
school has its summer festivals, when 
dishes and silver are needed. And then 
there is in one of the rooms a sewing- 
machine, which is brought into requisi- 
tion every week at the meeting of the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society, when clothes are 
made for distribution among the poor. 

Besides all the other rooms I have 
mentioned there are the four rooms 
known as “offices,” belonging 
tively to the superintendent, secretary, 
treasurer, and librarian. For keeping 
this large establishment clean and in 
perfect order, two coloured janitors are 
kept busy every day in the week with 
brooms and pails and dusters. 

This is the Sunday-school House. I 
visited it first on a weekday in order 
that I might inspect it from cellar to 


respec- 
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gallery without its two tnousand occu- 
pants, and then the next Sunday I 
visited the school. Half-past nine o’clock 
is the hour of opening, and at a few 
minutes before eleven, the hour for the 








chairs, and bowing right and left to 
teachers and companions, sing ont 
sweetly- 


* Dood mornin’, dood mornin’, 
Dood mornin’ to you all!” 





CHILDREN DRINKING ICE-WATER IN THE CALVARY BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
(A sketch from life.) 


church service, the session closes. Nothing 
could be more interesting than a morn- 
ing spent in the room in which meets 
the Kindergarten class—little folks, all 
of whom are so young that they cannot 
vet talk plain. They sit in tiny willow 
chairs ranged about in circular fashion, 
leaving room at the sides and in the 
centre for the teacher's table, the black- 
board, their picture charts, and a large 
box of sand, in which are scattered 
about blocks of wood and bits of tin- 
foil, by means of which the little tots 
are taught to locate cities and rivers 
and seas spoken of in the lesson. It is 
only comparatively recently that the 
Kindergarten system of teaching has 
been introduced into the American 
Sunday schools, but it has already 
proved a great success. First, in the 
Kindergarten class, after all the children 
are seated and the three teachers have 
taken their places by the black-boards 
and charts, comes what is known as 
the “greeting.” One hundred little boys 
and girls, the former holding their tiny 
aps in their hands, rise from the willow 





Then the eyes are closed, the hands 
folded, and the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. 
Next, on the morning of my visit, came 
the singing of the ‘“child’s hymn,” ae- 
companied by appropriate gestures— 

“ Two little eyes to look to God, 

Two little ears to hear His word, 

Two little feet to walk His ways, 

Two hands to work for Him all my days. 
One little tongue to speak His truth, 

One little heart for Him now in my youth.” 


Then came the lesson, the story of 
which was told to the children in the 
most simple and interesting way  pos- 
sible, and the box of sand was used for 
locating the places and events of the 
lesson. Out of the sand and the blocks, 
cities and mountains were built, then 
deep trenches were dug in the sand and 
filled in with the tin-foil, which was 
made to form rivers and seas. A tiny 
scholar would thus get a wonderfully 
accurate idea of the geographical part 
of the lesson. Afterwards, when all 
were again seated, the teachers would 
ask various questions about former 
lessons, and immediately many hands 
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would go up and wriggle in the air, 
signifying that the owners of the hands 
would like to give the answer. But to 
me, the most interesting part of the 
proceedings in the infant room was the 
taking-up of the collection. This was 
done by means of tiny baskets passed 
the teachers during the sing- 

little ones of the “ penny 


around by 
ing by the 
hymn ” 
‘Hear the pennies dropping, 
Listen while they fall! 
Every one for Jesus, 
He will get them all. 
Dropping, dropping, dropping, dropping, 
Hear the pennies fall!” 


Only very occasionally was a little 
boy or girl to omit putting in 
a penny during the singing of that hymn, 
and when such omission occurred there 
was a digging in the eyes with fists to 
keep back the tears, and the plaintive 
appeal 


noticed 
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* Pease, teacher, lend me a 
tos I fordetted mine!” 

Then the loan would be transacted, 
and the next Sunday the child would 
bring two pennies—one to pay the debt, 
and the other to drop in the basket. 

After the collection came a farewell 
talk, a prayer, and then the good-bye 
hymn 


penny, 


“Our Sunday school is over, 
And we are going home. 
Good-bye, good-bye, 

Be always kind and true.” 


Then the little ones whose parents or 
older bre: ners and sisters were members 
of the classes in the other departments, 
marched out to the hall ready for home. 
One of the favourite hymns of the 
Kindergarten class is that beginning— 
“We are little travellers.” During the 
singing of the hymn they are taught to 
march about the room, keeping time to 
the music of the organ, which, by the 
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way, is one of eight musical instruments 
used in the Sunday school. 

In the primary department, where the 
ehildren are between six and eight 
years of age, the Kindergarten method 
of teaching is also in vogue, though, 
instead of the box of sand for the 
purpose of impressing the geographical 
part of the lesson, another way is prac- 
tised with great success. During the 
‘eek the teacher prepares a rhyme 
which describes the situation of the 
various places of interest. It is printed 
on the black-board, and then sung by 
the little ones to an easy tune. This is 
one of the verses sung on a recent 
Sunday— 


“On Zion stands Jerusalem, 
Six miles south is Bethlehem, 
On Olive’s slope is Bethany, 
Bethabara by Jordan see. 
Our Saviour drank at Sychar's well, 
Of boyhood days let Nazareth tell; 
At Cana, water, turned to wine, 
Showed our Lord to be Divine.” 


In the primary department, when the 
collection is taken up, the teacher 
allows all those who wish to do so, 
to tell how they came into possession 
of the pennies they put in the box. 
This recital of how the pennies were 
earned is most interesting. “I earned 
mine by minding the baby,” says 
a little girl in a back seat. “I 
earned mine by going errands for 
mamma,” says a boy. “I was paid three 
cents for wiping dishes,” shouts out 
another girl. All honour to that little 
girl! By such an admission she has 
told the class that her mamma does 
not keep a servant, but does her own 
work, and she is not ashamed: of it, 
although among her schoolmates are 
the little sons and daughters of rich 
parents, who keep numerous servants 
and horses and carriages. A little boy 
has earned his pennies by ‘keeping 
quiet at the table”; another by carry- 
ing in the kindling wood; a dainty 
little miss earned hers by making her 
own dolly’s clothes instead of asking 
mamma to make them. Others have got 
pennies because they were “good at 
family prayers,” or for ‘“* remembering to 


feed the canary.” Those who are forced 
to admit that they got their pennies 
without earning them, generally look as 
though they felt rather ashamed of the 
fact, and are resolved to earn them 
during the coming week. 





Leaving the Kindergarten and primary 
rooms, we leave also the Kindergarten 
system, for in the other departments 
are the older children who are taught 
from the regular lesson papers, and the 
grown-up scholars who study from the 
Bible and the advanced quarterlies. Un- 
like the typical English Sunday school, 
the American Sunday school is not an 
institution for children only. All over 
the United States, middle-aged and 
elderly men and women are enthusiastic 
Sunday school scholars, and in Calvary 
Baptist Sunday school there are scholars 
who have passed far beyond the three- 
score and ten limit, some of the scholars 
being over eighty years of age. There 
are several classes composed of such 
grey-haired men and women. They meet 
in the class-rooms off the main floor of 
the Adult Room, studying the lesson 
under the guidance of a teacher who is 
also well advanced in years. They carry 
with them their well-thumbed Bibles, 
some of which have been left them as 
legacies by mothers, grandmothers, and 
great-grandmothers. Down in the Kin- 
dergarten room are their great-grand- 
children, studying the same lesson, 
though in a somewhat different way. 

One of the unique features of the 
school is the fact that it has a salaried 
superintendent, who has no other voca- 
tion than that of looking after the inter- 
ests of the school, and devotes his whole 
time ard attention to it. Mr. Bristow 
lays particular stress upon the import- 
ance of black-board drawings for ‘the in- 
struction of the older as well as the 
younger scholars, and a part of his time 
during the week is devoted to the drawing 
of such maps and illustrations for the 
adult department as have a_ tendency 
to impress the important points of the 
lesson. 

Another paid officer in the Sunday 
school is the missionary—a lady who 
gives her whole time to visiting and 
instructing the poor of the parish, and 
making arrangements for the reception 
of such as wish to become scholars. 

Another unique feature of the school 
is what is known as the ** Home Depart- 
ment.” This department is composed 
of people who cannot for some reason 
attend the sessions of the school, but 
who are willing to spend some time at 
home studying the weekly lessons. The 
department is in charge of a_ special 
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superintendent, who is assisted by 
twenty-two class visitors. These visit 
the homes of those who study the 
lessons, giving them whatever help is 
needed. Anyone willing to devote one 
half-hour each week to the study of 


member of 
which now 
and fifty-six 


may become a 
Department, 
hundred 


the lesson 
the Home 


numbers two 


members. 


The library of the Calvary Baptist 
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Books are received and returned at 
the library twice a week: Sundays and 
Tuesdays. Each scholar is allowed to 
retain a volume two weeks, or even 
longer if special permission is obtained, 
and the system by which the library 
accounts are kept is one of the most 
business-like imaginable. The librarian 
is an eminent Washington lawyer. 

It would be impossible to go into the 
detail of all the social affairs connected 








THE ADULT ROOM OF THE CALVARY BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


(/n Session.) 


school is a novelty in the way of a 
Sabbath school library, not so much in 


the number of books—for there are at 
present not more than two thousand 
volumes on the shelves—as in the care 


that has been shown in the selection of 
books suitable for all classes of readers. 
Those who have had the ¢ollection of the 
books in charge have gone on the prin- 


ciple that books fit for general reading 
in the home cirele are likewise fit 
for the Sunday school library, and in 
the list given in the catalogue are to 


be found the best juvenile books, the 
best novels, the best books of adventure, 
historical and biographical books, religious 
reference books, and the works of the 
best poets. 


with the Sunday school, for the social 
side is well looked after. There are the 
summer picnics and excursions, a for- 
mal banquet given each year for the 
teachers and officers, and many festivals 
in the great dining-hall. 


New ideas are being constantly 
brought forward for the improvement 
of the school. One of the most recent 
is that of adding a large reading-room 
to the library, where two or three 
times a week the members of the 
school may meet to read the leading 


English and American magazines. 


Another prominent feature of the 
school is the Teachers’ Bible Club, 
whieh is said to be the only Bible 


Club in the country. 
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A TALE OF FORTY YEARS AGO. 


By Lucy Maynard. 


LD Mrs. Pollexfen sat outside 
the cottage door on a seat 
improvised out of a plank 
of wood and two inverted 
flower-pots. The interior 
of the cottage was empty ; 
she had watched its simple 
contents being carried out 

by two men during the last half-hour. For 
forty years she and her husband had known 
no other home; but her face, seamed and 
scarred with age and exposure, showed no 
agitation. 

Her head fell forward in a dose. The heat 
of the April noon made her drowsy, and she 
roused herself and winked her eyes as a 
woman leaned over the gate and called her. 

“Mrs. Pollexfen! You be startin’ this 
morning ?” 

“* Aye.” 

* Will ye come into mine and rest a bit 
afore goin’. I be washing, but you’re kindly 
welcome to a chair.” 

‘*Nay, I'll abide here.” 

** Where be Pollexfen?” 

‘*He be round at th’ back cleanin’ hisself. 
IT reckon and I'll not be out of the way when 
he comes along.” 

‘I be sorry you’re goin’ to th’ ‘ouse, Mrs. 
Pollexfen,” said the woman after a_ pause. 
‘°T is a pity, to be sure.” 

**Wal, I dunno as I’m partickler,” answered 
the old woman. ‘ We talked it over times 
out o’ number, but we couldn’t maké up our 
minds, while the days were so cold, and so 
long as we could get a bit 0’ wood to keep 
the fire goin’. But what wi’ my old man’s 
‘brantitus’ and my ‘rheumatiz,’ it was terrible 
bad the last month or so. We haven’t saved 
eno’ to keep us goin’. You see it was this 
way, Mrs. Beaseley. Two year ago I sez to 
Pollexfen, We'll not neither of us see another 
spring. So I reach down the stocking, and 
we jes’ made oursel’n comfortable wi’ coal 
and vittles, and Pollexfen got a bit free wi’ 
the money. What it was I dunno, but we'd 
no sooner spent all we'd put by than we both 
on us gets a deal better nor we'd been afore. 
Lor bless you! Twas terrible to feel as we 
could enjoy things a bit when there was 
nuthin’ left to enjoy. Not as | could see no 
disgrace in it mysel’. We only spent what 
we'd got, and other folk as I’ve heard tell 
on ha’ been so clever, they ’ve spen’ what 
they hadn't ” 





She stopped and wiped her heated face with 
the corner of her apron. 

“I wonder you didn’t giv’ up afore this, 
Mrs, -Pollexfen,” remarked Mrs. Beaseley. 

She had seen from behind the hedge how 
little had to come out of the cottage. There 
couldn’t have been much comfort there any- 
how. i 

“I’d a’ giv’ up if it hadn’t been for Pollex- 
fen,” answered the old woman, her eyes fixed 
on the common absently. “I thought for 
morn a month he’d die, and I’d stay and 
bury ’un comfortable. IL allus hoped he’d go 
afore me. He’s that cantankerous, he’ll try 
the patience of onybody. I’un used to ’un, 
bless ‘im! An’ it’s ben my business for forty 
year to put up wi’ ’un, and if I feels lonely 
wi’out his bit of temper and grumblin’, he’ll 
be just lost wi’out me to fly out upon.” 

For the first time during the conversation 
Mrs. Pollexfen showed signs of distress. 

“Yet it be true that ye’ve had a hard 
time,” said the younger woman, mistaking 
the cause of the quaver in her voice. 

“Ye lie!” she answered stoutly, with some- 
thing like a flash in her pale eyes. ‘ Ye’ve 
no call to say as I had a hard time. And if 
it has ben a hard time, I would bear with it 
all agin.” 

For forty years the wrangling of Mr. and 
Mrs. Pollexfen had been a byword on the 
common. To be sure, it had been less promin- 
ent of late, their voices having waxed feebler 
in the natural course of things; but scarcely 
a week passed without high words coming 
from the cottage, and if they set out together 
into the town in peace, they were bound to 
return in high dudgeon. 

“It’s just like this, Mrs. Beaseley,” said 
Mrs. Pollexfen. * Different naturs take things 
different. You and others may like to be 
quiet, and get that flustered over a bit o 
sparring that you’re like to be upset for th’ 
rest o’ the day. It’s allus ben otherwise wi’ 
Pollexfen. ‘He’s a nasty temper,’ sez the 
neighbours when [ fust walked out wi’ him. 
But I fancied his temper mor’n the sawny 
ways 0’ the other lads as com’ courtin’ me. 
Well, [I married ’un, and when we was wed, 
I reckon I cried evry day for a month, for 
he’d fly out at th’ least thing, and thought 
nuthin’ 0’ sendin’ the dishes across the room 
if he warn’t pleased.. Yet, for all that, I 
wouldn't ha’ changed ‘un for the softest 
crittur under God’s sun. His temper jus’ 
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worked off the wicked- 
ness that wi’ other folk 
would ha’ turned to 
canker and eaten their 
heart out. Onst he’d 
had his fly he were 
quiet eno’ till th’ next 
time, and as I got to 
understan’ “un better, 
I bore it better. Fust 
go off I was silly, Mrs. 
Beaseley. I knowed sO 
little o natur, 
und my husbin’s in 
partickler, as I tried 
all sorts of dodges to 
mak’ ‘un come round. 
I'd sit and cry and 
dinner, and 


ulnan 


spoil my 
times out o° number 
I’ve given the soft an- 
swer What turns away 
wrath. The fact is, 
Mrs. Beaseley, it isn’t 
wants 
turned 
It was just Pol- 


every man as 
is wrath to be 
aside. 
lexfen’s way of enjoy- 
ing ‘isself, and if he 
couldn’t enjoy ‘isself in 
that way I be 
he’d a-found a_ wus. 
Neighbours came pity- 
ing me, same as you, 
and said they was sorry 
I was wed to a brute 
that didn’t give me no 
peace. I was a bit 


bound 


proud and kep’ th’ door 
shut, when I thought 
he was goin’ to make 
row. But I’d begun 
to understand him by then, and when he 
spoke roughly I know’d he wanted me _ to 
inswer sharp; and so I did, and we’d have 
a fine set to, I can tell ye.” 

Mrs. Pollexfen rubbed her hands together, 
and a faint spot of colour came to her withered 
theek, 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Beaseley by way 
of comment. 

“When my baby was coming.” went on 
Mrs. Pollexfen, “1 worried a deal hoping it 
‘ud be Most women like to bring men 
world, and if it hadn't a been 


a gurl. 


folk into the 


for Pollexfen’s little way, I don’t ‘specs as 
I'd ha’ had a wish different to the rest on 
us. But thinkin’ it over, | wanted a _ girl, 
for if it’s a boy | sez to mysel’, ‘He'll grow 


up to hate his father, but a gurl will manage 


un better—theyv’ve more understandin’ wi 
men. "Tis only natur after all said and done. 
[ needn't ha’ giv’ so much thawt, to it! My 





‘“* Mrs. Pollexfen! 
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baby were born a Christmastime; but afore 
even the snow had melted on the common 
yon I had buried ‘un in th’ churchyard on 
th’ hill. "T'was the only one we ever had, 
and whether ‘twere boy or girl, what does 
it sinnify now ?” 

Mrs. Beaseley gave a sob. 

*T’ve had six.” she said, **and buried one. 
But I think mor o’ the one I buried than 
the lot put together.’ 

“This plank do mak’ my old bones ache!” 
sighed Mrs. Pollexfen. ‘*1l’m that tired wi’ 
sitting and doing nothin’, | dunno how to 
bear myself.” 

She shifted her seat so that she only offered 
her profile to Mrs. Beaseley. ‘* This light mak’ 
my old eyes smart,” she added, and dabbed 
a corner of her rough apron into each eye. 

‘I’m thinkin’ Pollexfen ‘ull fret!” she said 
presently. ‘* He*ll have all he wants in reason, 
1 reckon, and they'll not put a sickly old 
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man like that to work, but he’ll ha’ nobody 
whose duty it is to bear wi’ un. It was my 
duty, and please God I done it! Whenever 
he came along wild to have a fling, I let ’un 
have it. Aye, and I got to answer back quite 
smart. ’T was a bit stramge at first, but you 
wouldn’t believe,” said Mrs. Pollexfen with 
pride, ‘“‘how I used mysel’ to it. I would 
give ‘un as good as he gave. And he enjoyed 
hisself! “T was meat and drink to ’un! I do 
believe he’d a pined away and died, if I’d 
ben seemingly patient and provokingly meek 
like some folk. It ’urt me at first to say 
sich things as I did, not meaning ’em a bit, 
but *t was nothin’ when I was used to it. 
Bless my soul! I took to quarrelling as 
young lads and lassies tak’ to kissin’ and 
huggin’; and if onybody sez anythin’ agin 
it, I’ll just ask ’em if it ain’t writ in the 
marriage servis as we’re to accommodate one 
another. An’ Parson as married us said so 
much scores o’ times!” 

**T think I see him coming ’cross the com- 
mon,” said Mrs. Beaseley. ‘‘He do look un- 
common old, Mrs. Pollexfen.” 

Mrs. Pollexfen swayed on her seat. 
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‘He ’ll never be the same agin,” she cried, 
**He ‘ll lose all his speerit. Will I never seg 
him, Mrs. Beaseley?” she added piteously, 

“They has treats and sich-like in the ‘Ouse, 
I b'lieve,” answered the young woman, whc 
could not help thinking it was foolish fond to 
go fretting at a separation that would bring 
some peace. 

“D’ ye think he’ll last till the next treat 2?” 
she asked anxiously; ‘I’m afear’d he’ll fall 
foul of the folk there, an’ they ’ll not understan’ 
same as me!” 

** He must tak’ his chance same as all on us,” 
returned Mrs. Beaseley ; ‘‘ but I hope you'll 
be comfortable, Mrs. Pollexfen. Happen we'll 
see you out afore long.” 

Mrs. Pollexfen shook her head slowly. 

*Ye’ll never see either on us here agin—I 
can tell ye that. We're too old for much 
changing. I wish we could ha’ stayed, and 
gone on to the end. He'll be terrible lone- 
some wi’out me to pick a quarrel wi’, bless 
’un!” 

“Then I’ll wish you good-marnin’, Mrs, 
Pollexfen.” 

** Good-marnin’ to ye, good-marnin’.” 











In ter minutes they were at it.—vp. 159. 
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Her head drooped on her breast again ; and 
she did not move till a cart rattled up to the 
little wicket gate, over which Mrs. Beaseley 
had spoken. 

The driver called out in a loud voice: 

“Hi, Mrs. Pollexfen ! are you ready ? 
no time to lose!” 

She rose from her seat slowly, and went 
down the garden path calling 

*“ Pollexfen, Pollexfen! The cart be come, 
and John White be waitin’ to take us!” 

An answer came at last, as Pollexfen emerged 
from a neighbour’s garden. 

* What be you hollerin’ for? Can’t I see 
the cart for mysel’. Are you in sich a hurry 
that you can’t bide till I come ? Happen you ’d 
like to go off yersen in the cart, and leave 
me to walk along as best I can ?” 

‘Hold your tongue, Pollexfen, do, and come 
cried his wife; ‘I never know’d a 


” 


I’ve 


along ! r 

more aggravatin’ man, never! 
‘Get up in the cart, I say, and stop jawin’ !” 
“How am I to get up there, wi’ my rheu- 

matics, I’d like to know?” she retorted. 

‘Come, come!” interposed John White ; 
“if you don’t get up somehow, [ll drive off 
wiout either of you. And you’re a poor pair 
to leave to a walk of mor’n four mile. Get up, 
I say. See, there’s Mrs. Beaseley brought out 
a chair for ye.” 

She put the chair by the cart, and offered 
to help the old lady, but Pollexfen pushed 
with scant courtesy, and helped 
his wife himself, grumbling the while at her 
awkwardness, 

“"Tis a good thing, ye’ll be separated with- 
cried John White, 
with a wink of his eye to Mrs. Beaseley. ‘ Ye’ll 
not have the chance of being so uncivil to one 
another where ye’re goin’! ” 

He shook the reins and the horse jogged on. 
Mrs. Beaseley, with other neighbours, watched 
them out of sight, and they could hear their 
old weak voices wrangling as they went. 


her aside 


out no lawyer’s business,” 


* * * * . 


On the occasion of a national rejoicing, the 
authorities organised a big tea in the grounds 
of the workhouse. It was a warm day. The 
women in their white caps and blue checked 
aprons sat out in the sun and_ gossiped 
freely. Only one sat apart, and did not 
join in the general buzz of conversation. 


Mrs. Pollexfen was waiting with the excite- 
ment of a girl to see her husband come along 
with the other old men. 

When she saw him at last, her 


knees 
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trembled so that she could not get up and 
greet him, and he went stupidly from one old 
woman to another, not recognising her at 
once in her uniform. 

Finally they clasped hands in silence, and 
sat down side by side. 

**It be four month sin’ we come here,” said 
the old woman. ‘I reckon I'll be in the 
‘firmary come the winter.” 

“It be your own fault if 
snarled the man. 

He did not mean it as a reproach; but 
the old quarrelling instinct came back with 
renewed force at the sight of her familiar 
face. 

*“They’ve not larned you any civil words 
your side of th’ ’Ouse,” retorted the old 
woman. 

‘I’ve heard precious few all my life,” he 
said, warming to the fray. 

“°T would be a thankless task to larn you 
anythink else.” 

**Liza Pollexfen, you’ve a tongue sharp 
eno’ to cut the puddens here, and that ain’t 
easy work.” 

*“T had need to sharpen my tongue early, 
Pollexfen, as you know well enough!’ 

In ten minutes they were at it in a way 
that showed they had not forgotten. Their 
tongues were a little rusty at first—at least, 
Mrs. Pollexfen’s did not wag with her usual 
there was a choking sensation 
interfered with the 


you’re here,” 


vigour, and 
about her throat that 
exhibition of wrath. 

There were few old couples but themselves, 
so that their behaviour was more prominent. 
In a little while all present turned to look 
at the shocking sight. But so long as their 
quarrelling was kept within due bounds, no 
one was ready to interfere. 

By the time tea was served Mrs. Pollexfen 
was a little exhausted. She drank her tea in 
silence, passing her extra cup towards her hus- 
band—a piece of self-denial that perhaps only 
the inmate of a workhouse can fully appreciate. 

When the hour of separating came, husband 
and wife were both worn out. Tearful, noisy 
partings were going on round them. Their 
parting was noiseless and  unemotional. 
Perhaps in that brief moment they realised 
that it might be final. The matron came up 
to where they stood. 

** Well, Mr. and Mrs. Pollexfen,” she said, 
“T think you might have made better use of 
your meeting than to indulge in a display of 
temper. Talk about keeping the aged couples 
together! At this rate, you’re better anart.’ 














A WINDY DAY. 


(From the Drawing by SYDNEY COWELL.) 








WEAKNESS OF WILL. 





By the Ven. W. M. Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London. 


‘9 wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this death? 


I thank God through Jesus 


Christ our Lord.”—ROMANS vii. 24, 25. 


WILL is the final choice 
which you make imme- 
diately at the time of 
acting. What we call 
“will” is yourself at 
the moment of action. 
“Whatever the will 
commands,” said the 
great preacher South, 
“the whole man must 
do: the empire of 
the will over all the 
faculties being abso- 
lutely overruling and 
despotic.” 

perfectly true; the will is 
it has acted. 
When you are making up your mind, 
you may seem to will one thing at one 
another at the next; but 








This is 
not proved to be will till 


moment, and 


the will only finally declares itself in 
action. When you have acted, nobody 
can say that the action was not your 
will, unless you have been compelled 
by force to do something against which 
your whole inclination rebelled, like a 
man on a treadmill or a child taking 
medicine. 

The discussion whether the will is 


exercise for the 
no practical 


free is an interesting 
imagination, but it is of 
importance whatever. 

Dr. Johnson has put the question in 
epigrammatic paradox: ‘All theory is 
against the freedom of the will; all 
experience for it.” He meant to say 
that, however ingeniously the spinners 
of intellectual cobwebs and puzzles may 
prove that the will cannot be free, 
but is moved as certainly as_ the 
heavenly orbs are moved by the law of 
gravitation, yet, as a matter of fact, 
everybody knows that he has the bur- 
den and responsibility of choice. The 
choice is, of course, within limits: you 
625 


cannot move your arm so as to touch 
the roof; you cannot move your head 
round and round in its socket; but you 
can choose whether you will move it 
within the laws of nature. ‘Every man 
is conscious,” said the Scottish metaphy- 
sician Reid, “‘of a power to determine 
all things which he conceives to depend 
upon his determination; this power is 
will.” “In every moment of our life,” 
says the practical moralist, Samuel 
Smiles, *‘ conscience is proclaiming that 
our will is free; it is the only thing 
that is wholly ours, and it rests solely 
with ourselves individually whether we 
give it the right or the wrong direction.” 

The faculty of the mind which ought 
to determine the will is reason, but 
unhappily the will is often influenced 
by the lower power, the appetite; or 
we might say that reason, when not 
properly encouraged and educated, or 
when not strengthened by faith, is 
debauched by appetite, and consents to 
the degradation of the will. 

“The object of appetite* is whatsoever 
material good may be wished for; the 
object of will ought to be that good 
which reason doth lead us to seek. Ap- 
petite is the will’s solicitor or enticer, 
and the will should be appetite’s control- 
ler; what we covet according to the one, 
by the other we often reject; neither is 
any other desire termed, properly, will, 
but that where reason and understand- 
ing, or the show of reason, prescribes the 
thing desired. 

** Wherever, therefore, there is room 
for the exercise of understanding, in 
those things reason is, or ought to be, 
the director of man’s will, by discover- 
ing in action what is good. For the 
laws of well-doing are the dictates of 


* Hooker. 
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right reason. In all but children, idiots, 
and madmen, there is that light of 
reason, by which good may be known 
from evil, and which, discovering the 
same rightly, is termed right.” Listen; 
so far so good. Then why do we not 
always choose rightly? ‘There is in 
the will of man naturally that freedom 
(which we have already noticed and 
claimed), by which it is able to take or 
refuse any particular object whatsoever 
that is presented to it; so it follows that 
there is no particular object so good but 
it may have the show of some difficulty 
or unpleasant quality annexed to it, in 
respect of which the will may shrink 
or decline it. And, on the contrary (for 
so things are blended), there is no par- 
ticular evil which has not some appear- 
ance of goodness, whereby to insinuate 
itself. For evil as evil cannot’ be 
desired; if that be desired which is 
evil, the cause is the goodness which is, 
or seems to be, joined with it.” Nobody 
desires the tooth-ache for its own sake; 
nobody desires to have the small-pox 
for the sake of having it: nobody desires 
for its own sake the sensation of sickness, 
weariness, and satiety which comes after 
debauchery. And again: **Goodness does 
not move you by merely existing, but 
by being seen; and that is why many 
things are neglected which are most 
precious, only because the value of them 
lies hid. The goodness of things belong- 
ing to the senses is more apparent, near, 
and present, than the goodness of things 
that belong to the reason, which 
causes the appetite to be strongly pro- 
voked by such things. When the will 
pursues such an object, it is persuaded 
by the understanding to think it good; 
when the will refuses it, it is persuaded 
by the understanding to think it worth- 
less; the will in these cases grounding 
itself on the evidence of the senses, un- 
less some higher reason should chance 
to teach the contrary. 

“And if reason have taught the will 
rightly that the object is good, yet not 
so unquestionably as that the mind 
should receive it as admitting no 
possibility of being otherwise, still there 
is place left for the will to take it or 
leave it. Whereas, therefore, among so 
many things that are to be done, there 
are so few the goodness of which 
reason ‘oes or can discover quite un- 


mistaknbly, we are not to wonder at 








the choice of evil even in those cases 
when good is probably also known, [py 
this way it comes unhappily to pass 
that as custom inures the mind 
by long practice, and so leaves there 
a distinct impression in favour of 
the pleasures of the senses, so this 
impression prevails more than reason. 
able persuasion, what way so ever it 
points. It is quite possible, therefore, 
for reason rightly to discern the thing 
that is good, and yet the will of man 
may not incline. itself to it, as often as 
the prejudice of the experience of the 
senses oversways it in the opposite 
direction. 

**And let not any man think that this 
in any way makes a just excuse for 
wickedness. For there was never sin 
committed in which a less good was 
not preferred before a_ greater, and 
that wilfully. And that cannot be done 
without the special disgrace of nature 
and the utter disturbance of that 
divine order, in accordance with which 
the pre-eminence of the first choice is 
by the best things worthily challenged. 
There is no conceivable good in all the 
things that concern us which has not 
sufficient evidence for itself, if reason 
were but diligent to search it out. 
Through neglect of such searching by 
reason, we are abused with the appear- 
ance of that which is not good. Sometimes 
the hastiness of our wills prevents the 
more considerate advice of sound reason, 
as in the case of our Lord’s disciples, 
who no sooner saw what they disliked 
than they were forthwith desirous of 
fire from heaven. Sometimes the very 
custom of evil makes the heart obdurate 
against whatsoever instructions may be 
given to the contrary, as in the case 
of them over whom our Saviour spoke 
weeping: ‘O Jerusalem, how often, and 
thou wouldest not!’” 

It was this antagonism between the 
appetite and the reason in the deter- 
mination of the will which St. Paul de- 
scribes so vividly in his picture of the 
transition between the state of nature 
and the state of grace. And in a modified 
way the delineation is true even in a 
state of grace, because we can never 
completely get rid of the allurements of 
our earthly nature on this side of the 
grave. It is one of the most eloquent 
passages in the whole of the Scrip- 
tures * 
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“We know that the law (that is, the 
true reason) is spiritual; but Iam carnal 
(that is, subject to appetite), a slave sold 
to sin. For that which I do, I allow not ; 
for what I would, that do I not; but 
what I hate, that do I. If then I do that 


which I would not, I consent unto the 
law (of right reason) that it is good. 


Now then it is no more I that do it, but 
sin that dwelleth in me (that is, my lower 
self, under the influence of appetite) ; for 


I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is 
present with me, but how to perform 


that which is good I find not (appetite 
in those who are imperfectly regenerate 
is too strong for reason). For the good 
that I would I do not ; but the evil which 
I would not, that Ido. Now if I do that 
I would not, it is no more I (my better 
self) that do it, but sin (my lower self) 
that dwelleth in me. I find then a prin- 
ciple that, when I would do good, evil is 
present with me. For I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man; but 
I see another law in my members (or 
senses), Warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my 
members (or my The anguish 
of such a situation is terrible ; the inter- 
nal conflict insupportable. ‘*O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? ” 

St. Paul by this remarkable analysis 
shows us that right reason alone, however 


senses).” 


pure and good in itself, cannot effect 
the sanctification of the human heart, 


on account of the power of indwelling 
sin, Which can be overcome only through 
He gives us a chapter 
out of his own experience, especially out 
of the period of his transition from the 
Law to the Gospel, from mere knowledge 
of the good to the ardent love and desire 
for it, which comes through faith in the 
Lord. In this experience is reflected 
what is more or less the history of the 
religious development of humanity as 
a whole. What is here so vividly in- 
dividualised repeats itself in the ex- 
perience of every earnest Christian. 
Knowledge of goo:!, instead of slaying 
evil inclination, first brings it to a full 
manifestation. In the internal contest 
it is provéd powerless; it but leads to 
the painful confession of helplessness. 


redeeming grace. 


No hope remains, save in the grace of 
Jesus Christ. 
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And, as we saw, the contest is repeated 
in modified form even in the regenerate. 
So long as they are in the flesh the natural 


life rules beside the new life in Christ. 
Temptations from the world, assaults 
from the Spirit of Evil, disturb the 
longed-for security. Not unfrequently 
the worse motive prevails, and the 
believer, feeling his own _ helplessness, 
turns in penitence to the strength 


promised by the only Saviour of mankind, 
to be conqueror at last in the struggle. 
It must be remembered, too, that there 
are many merely legal, despondent, 
melancholy Christians, who never pass 
finally out of the conflict so graphically 
described by St. Paul, as he himself 
passed out, into the triumph of grace, 


the full freedom, the peace with God, 
the fellowship of the Father and the 
Son, and the assurance of salvation. 


It may be in many such cases that the 
temperament and physical condition have 
a great influence ; but the main reason is 
that such Christians depend too much 
upon themselves, and their own efforts 
and performances, and do not look suf- 
ficiently to the unlimited power of the 
Cross of Christ, and to the incalculable 
strength which we receive by perfect 
trust in Him. 

**A double-minded man is unstable in 
all his ways.” Thus pithily James of 
Jerusalem, the brother of our Lord, 
sums up the more rhetorical exposition 


of St. Paul. Oh, how true it is! 
How sad and humiliating are our own 
recollections! I do not mean with 
reference to sins of the flesh: from 
those we may well be rid, if we are 
Christians at all. But I do mean 
all kinds of little acts of folly and 
inconsistency, and the worse course 


chosen instead of the better. I do mean 
acts of spite, jealousy, self-indulgence, 
idiotic stupidity, meanness, partiality, 
untruthfulness, dishonesty, party spirit, 
rivalry, personal hostility, detraction, 
selfishness, ambition, love of pleasure, 
love of amusement, eating and drinking 
more than is wholesome, spending our 
money on the mere delectation of the 
palate, disloyalty, deceit, tale-bearing, 
idle gossip, exaggeration, foolish jest- 
ing, irreverence, joking about sacred 
things, joking about things that are 
unwholesome, idleness, frivolity, waste 
of time, and all the other moral and 
spiritual degradations to which poor 
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human fiesh is heir. How, in all these 
things, are we to obtain a_ strong, 
healthy, manly mastery over our wills? 
There can be no doubt at all that 
the first element of power is a strong 
and living faith in the Son of God, and 
continual union with Him. “I can do 
all things through Christ, which strength- 
eneth me.” That is the first necessity. 
If our religion is worth anything at 
all, we know that we are in Him that 
is true. If you believe at all, believe 
with your whole heart: do not allow 
anything whatsoever to interfere with 
such an inestimable blessing as _ belief. 
Subordinate to that, we must, like 
the gymnasts, submit ourselves to dili- 
gent exercises in order to control our will. 
It is not in knowledge that we err: it 
is in instant application of that know- 
dp lee. We must take small things at 
irst, and see that our will is capable 
of controlling them. We can do this, 
that, or the other, in a_ variety of 
choice. Perhaps it does not very much 
matter which we choose: perhaps our 
inclination is strongly in one direction. 
Then it will be wise to deliberately 
choose that which we like least, in 
order to obtain full direction of the 
will. This we should do over and over 
again in small things. so that we may 
asily pass on to things of greater 
moment. If we voluntarily — select 
matters for discipline where no struggle 
is morally necessary. we may hope that 
the habits of obeying the right reason 
may extend also by the help of God's 
Holy Spirit to greater concerns. 
Wherever you are at all in doubt, 
I would earnestly recommend you to 
ask yourself the question whether 
you would wish that particular line of 
conduct to be the universal rule for 
everybody? If not, desist at once. 
Never make an exception in your own 
favour. That is what is done by mul- 
titudes of people: but it is the high 
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road to habitual immorality and the 
drugging of conscience. 

Never treat any human being as 
merely a means to an end. Treat him 
in all cases as a being who is _ the 
child and creation of God, and worthy 
of being in himself the object of action 
and of honour. So will you escape many 
a temptation to weak, vacillating, and 
inconsistent conduct. 

Make it an_= absolute” rule never 
to do, say, or write, anything in 
secret which you would be ashamed 
for the world to know. Everything 
that is legitimate for you to do, there 
is no objection to the world knowing 
also. You may depend upon it that 
everything you do, say, or write, which, 
if known, would cover you with shame 
or ridicule, is in itself illegitimate. 

These are rules which will greatly 
help the determination of your will. 
There are enemies to such a determina- 
tion of which I would speak if space 
allowed. There is the memory of past 
self-indulgence; that is a most potent 
danger. There is the fantastic power of 
the imagination; there is the feeling of 
weariness and lassitude when you are 
almost naturally off your guard: there 
is the spirit of flightiness, adventure, 
and frivolity. There is the temper of 
excitability, which ‘leads us to live in 
an atmosphere of exaggeration and un- 
reality, very far removed indeed from 
the calm, clear outlines of truth. 

All these are foés to firmness of will. 
But there is no limit whatever to the 
Divine power which may be ours by 
the genuine, strenuous, unreserved exer- 
cise of real and unaffected prayer. — It 
means instant communion with the 
Lord of all power and might. To that 
omnipotent influence over the will and 
character I leave you with absolute 
confidence: I only ask you, in however 
imperfect and halting a manner, to 
appeal to it once again. 


THY CHRISTMAS OFFEPiNG. 


GIVE that birthday gift unto the 
King 
Which will rejoice Him more than 
aught to-day, 
Not gold or any gold-bought offering, 
But just thyself for aye. 





Then in that Home whose hearthstone ne’er 
grows cold, 
Where thy lost darlings spend their Christ- 
mas now, 
Thy deed of love will be with rapture told, 
And joy will light each brow. 
WILLIAM 


H. SwiFt. 











By 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN UPWARD STRUGGLE. 


By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘ Pemberton’s Piece,”’ ‘‘ All Through Prejudice,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


ARTHUR KING. 





T was a joyful day for 





that aspiring young 
lady, Beatrix Jen- 
ning’, when the 
timber - yard was 


finally disposed of, 
and her father could 
meet the county 


people on equal terms 
private gentle- 
She cherished many ambitious schemes 


as a 


man. 
in her little head, which was not entirely 
devoted to Browning and higher mathematics. 
It was certainly rather hard upon her, 
when she hoped to have done with the 
timber-yard for ever, that the managing 
director of the new company—Mr. King 
should take a house near her father’s, and 
that Mr. Jennings insisted upon calling on 
him. 


Mrs. King was a childless invalid, and never 


went out; but a nephew, who was also one 


of the firm, lived with them, and was his 
uncle’s right hand. The Kings were nice 
people, and Mr. Jennings was anxious to 
invite them to dinner; but Beatrix frowned 


so ferociously that he did not venture to 
press it. 
“Are we done with that 
horrid old timber-yard?” she cried, with 
more emphasis than might have been ex- 
pected from a philosophic B.A. 


“Mr. Arthur King,” announced the parlour- 


never to have 


maid; and Beatrix turned round, with her 
least amiable expression, to greet the nephew 
of her father’s successor in the obnoxious 


business. He had been unable to accompany 
when he returned Mr. Jennings’s 
first call, and now took the first opportunity 
told Bee. He was a tall, 
man, with a slightly hesitating 
manner, which was not improved by his evi- 
dent addressing the famous 
B.A, 

a | 'm 


his uncle 


of doing so. as he 


fair voung 
nervousness in 


afraid I’m rather late,” he said, as 


Beatrix rang to order some fresh tea. ‘* We 
have been very busy to-day, and I couldn't 
leave before.” 

‘I’m sure we're very glad to see you at 
any time,” rejoined genial Mr. Jennings, 
as his daughter did not speak. ‘Living so 
near as we do, we ought to be neighbourly 
eh, Bee?” * 


“Do you take sugar, Mr. King?” asked 
Miss Jennings, discreetly evading the ques- 
tion. 

“For my part,” went on the owner of 
Sutherland Lodge, “I like to see plenty of 


young people about the place. It isn’t natu- 
ral for girls to spend their lives buried in a 
parcel of prosy books, as I often tell Bee.” 

“There is such a lack of intellectual so- 
ciety at Crossford, father, that I am driven 
to my own resources for amusement. I don’t 
believe there is a more benighted place in 
the three kingdoms!” 

Mr. King smiled. 
prospect for a newcomer, 
When I was at Cambridge 

“ok, you at Cambridge?” 
quickly. 

“Yes, at St. John’s. I left last year.” 

“Did you go in for any prizes? And 
what place did you take in the Tripos?” 

“T was ane absolutely undistinguished 
person—I just got a pass, and that was all,” 
he avowed frankly. “I’m sorry that I am 
not a Wrangler, if it would have raised me 
in your estimation; ‘but we can’t all be 
distinguished, and, having adopted a business 
career, I must stick to it.” 

It was evident from the manner in which 
Beatrix pushed her chair back from the tea- 
table that she considered him an outer bar- 
barian. He meanwhile was thinking that she 
Was really rather pretty, in spite of her some- 
what repellent manner. Those fluffy little 
curls—evidently natural—on her forehead were 
more becoming than the heavy fringe of the 
Philistine girl, and she had nice eyes behind 
her pince-nez. 

*Do you like 
ventured to ask. 


“What an 
Miss 


” 


alarming 
Jennings ! 





were she cried 


tennis, Miss Jennings?” he 
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“Yes. I played a good deal at Girton. 
There is a club here, but I don’t belong to 
it. I don’t care for the Crossford girls. They 
are so provincial !” 

**Why don’t you try to reform them then?” 
laughingly suggested Arthur. 

‘I did try to get up a Browning society, 
but it came to nothing,” she replied with 
tragic emphasis. 

‘Don’t you pay any attention to Bes 
nonsense—I don’t,” enjoined her father with 
paternal bluntness, as he shook hands at the 
door. ‘‘She’s come back from Girton with 
the idea that it’s her mission to put every- 
thing and everybody straight here; but 
that ’ll wear off in time, and, after all, she 
really has some sense—though you mightn’t 
think so!” 

**He’s a very decent fellow, that young 
King, and I really think we ought to ask 
him and his uncle to our dinner-party next 
week, Bee,” said the old traitor, returning 
with a smooth face to his daughter. 
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‘What, to meet the Stanningtons and the 
Ardens! The Ardens have never been here 
before, you know, and I’m sure they 
wouldn’t care to know the Kings.” z 

** Bother the Ardens!” he cried impatiently, 
“I’m sure I don’t want them here, with 
their ridiculous airs! I should never have 
asked them if you hadn’t worried me into 
it. And I wish they weren't coming— 
that’s a fact!” 

“If we are ever to take any position in 
the county——” : 

**Oh, don’t, Bee! When you begin to talk 
about the county you’re as big a nuisance as 
Mrs. Arden when she gets on the subject of 
her pedigree. Do let us ask the Kings; I’m 
sure they’d like to come.” 

*‘The table is made up, and I don’t wish 
to have any Crossford people,” said Beatrix, 
doggedly. 

But in speaking thus she found that she 
had reckoned without her host. Two days 
before the dinner party, Mrs. Arden wrote 
that her husband was ill with 
bronchitis, and they must there- 
fore be excused from coming. The 
Ardens would have numbered four, 
including a daughter and her fiancé; 
therefore the gap in the table would 
be serious. 

** Now, Bee, I shall ask the Kings,” 
proclaimed Mr. Jennings in a 
tone he did not often employ; 
and Beatrix, though she bit 
her lip, was silent. 

And when they came they 
. proved a decided acquisition. 
Old Mr. King had travelled a 
good deal, was an enthusiastic 
fisherman, and was able to 
= give some useful hints about 
; sport to Sir Thomas Stanning- 
ton, a retired Indian 
official, and one of 
the great men of 
the neighbourhood. 
And Arthur, to 
Bee’s great surprise, 
proved to be an 
accomplished musi- 
cian, playing a Bee- 
thoven sonata with 
an expression and 
finish which aston- 
ished Beatrix, and 
delighted the rest. 

“If only it had 
not been for that 
horrid old timber- 


a a yard!” she said to 

N- herself, discontent- 
edly, as she went 
up-stairs to bed- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE LOST PURSE, 


ACK soon discovered that life at a 
florist’s was not literally a bed of 
¢ roses, for Mr. Drew was a miserly 
and grasping man, profoundly  sus- 
picious of everybody. He was hated by the 
four men he employed, whose enmity Jack 
also incurred by his persistent conscien- 
tiousness. The boy’s chief consolation lay in 
his evenings, though it was very disheartening 
to have no one to consult upon difficult 
passages. 

Time had passed, and it was now April. 
Jack was diligently weeding a pansy bed 
one morning, when Mr. Drew called him to 
wheel a barrow-load of annuals to Mount 
Lodge. Jack was usually requisitioned for 
errands, because he wasted no time dawdling 
in the public-houses as the men did. 

His destination was a high-class preparatory 
school for boys, kept by an old Oxonian. 
A maid directed him to take the plants 
round to the garden, and Mr. Humphreys 
would come to him presently. So he seated 
himself on the handle of the barrow, and, 
pulling a small Greek history out of his 
pocket—he was never without a _ book to 
study whenever he had a spare moment 
commenced to read his favourite story of 
/ the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

A shadow falling across the page made 
him look up, to see a clever-looking man in 
spectacles surveying him keenly. ‘ ‘Jack 
Sheppard’ eh?” he said, with a good-natured 





laugh. 
‘I was reading ‘The Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand,’” answered Jack, with his usual 


honest simplicity. ‘*I’ve brought the plants 
from Mr. Drew,” he added, remembering his 
errand, 

‘I’m afraid you’ve waited a long time, 
but the servants never told me you _ had 
ome.” 

‘I was reading, and I never thought of 
the time.” 

“Seemed to fly, eh? Most boys would find 
it the very reverse with Greek history; I 
have trouble enough to drive it into my lazy 
fellows! You are not a son of Mr. Drew, 
ire you?” 

“No sir, my name is Radcliffe. Shall I 
leave the plants here, or wheel them some- 
where else ?” 

“Just put the pots on the gravel walk. 
Do you happen to know any boy—a younger 
| brother, or friend of yours—who would come 

every day for an hour or two to clean knives 
and boots and windows? I’ve tried in vain 
to find one.” 
Jack paused, his cheeks flushed, and _ his 
| —s eyes sparkling. “Oh. sir!—if I might do it!” 
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“I don’t want a big boy, and, besides, you 
have other work.” 

**But I have my evenings free, and Satur- 
day afternoons, and I can do any kind of 
housework. Oh! if you’d only let me come, 
and not pay me, but give me a few lessons 
sometimes, when you’ve nothing better to do, 
I should be grateful all my life!” 

Mr. Humphreys stared in amazement. “TI 
never made such an arrangement before, 
and it would be awkward if it became 
known among my pupils or servants. Can 
your parents not afford to send you to 
school ?” ‘ 

“No, sir, my mother is a poor widow, 
and she—she thinks I’ve learnt enough 
already.” 

*“Come into the house,” said Mr. Hum- 
phreys, abruptly. 

He sent Jack to wash his hands in a 
daintily fitted lavatory, and then put him 
through a brief vivd voce. Jack, forgetting 
his shyness, and only thinking of the grand 
opportunity, rose to the occasion; rendering 
the astonished Mr. Humphreys really sorry 
for the disappointment which must await an 
ardent spirit of such exceptional powers. In 
another sphere he might be Senior Wrangle7, 
Double First, anything!—but how could a 
gardener’s boy ever hope to rise? 

Still, he was kind-hearted, and it was so 
unusual to meet a boy who really loved 
knowledge for its own sake that it impelled 
him to say 

‘““My time is much occupied; but if you 
like to come and be coached for an hour 
or two on Saturday afternoons, I will try 
to help you.” 

Jack’s look of utter rapture was quite 
reward enough. “Oh, I cannot thank you!” 
he ecstatically murmured. ‘You are too 
good! But,” he added, the Radcliffe pride 
rising uppermost, ‘‘you must let me do 
what work I can for you, or I cannot 
take up your time. I couldn't bear to 
be under such a great obligation.” 

Mr. Humphreys protested, but Jack was 
so obdurate that he had to give in; 
though in his secret heart he doubted 
whether such an extraordinary mixture as 
Homer and Euclid, and boots and knives, 
would be possible, even in these topsy-turvy 
days. But he did not know Jack. 

The boy went home to his frugal dinner 
more elated than if he had inherited a fortune : 
but his mother bitterly reproached him when 
he told her, saying he could not afford to 
work without wages. But in all his trials 
he had the consolation of his beloved 
books. In the evenings he returned with 
added zest to his studies, because he had 
Saturday’s lessons to look forward to and 
five minutes’ lucid explanation from Mr. 
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Humphreys cleared away all his difficulties. 
His days were fully occupied, for, on his 
own proposal, he did an hour’s work at 
Mount Lodge before going to the nursery 
in the morning; and went again for an hour 
after tea, leaving behind such miraculously 
clean boots and knives and windows, such 
well-filled coal-scuttles, and neatly piled wood, 
as caused the household to call down bles- 
sings on his head. But, although his life 
was hard enough, he had at length the 
satisfaction of feeling that he was progressing 
in every way. 

One evening, just before the men were 
dismissed, Jack was working in one of the 
greenhouses when he saw two young ladies 
advancing down the path. He knew them 
now as the Misses Jennings. 

“Is Mr. Drew in?” asked the B.A. 

‘*No, Miss Jennings; he went to Harlington, 
and I don’t expect him back yet.” 

‘**How tiresome! I wanted to hire some 
plants, and we must have them to-morrow.” 

“If you would kindly choose what you 
like, I’ll tell Mr. Drew. The palms are in 
here”; and he led the way to a larger green- 
house. 

Next morning he informed Mr. Drew, and 
was bidden to go to the greenhouse with 
David, one of the men, and collect the pots 
selected by Miss Jennings, which Jack had 
wisely marked with chalk. As they were 
lifting a large Kentia, Jack’s quick eyes 
espied something shining behind it; and 
his hand and that of David closed at the 
same moment over a lady’s purse. David 
endeavoured to wrench it from his grasp, 
but Jack held it firmly, threatening to call 
to Mr. Drew unless David released his hold. 

“Why, you young idiot, I only wanted to 
see what’s inside it!” cried David angrily. 

**I’ve no doubt it belongs to Miss Jennings 
—see, there’s a silver ‘J’ stamped on it. 
She must have laid it down and forgotten 
it. I'll take it back to her at dinner-time.” 

David looked cautiously round, and then 
whispered, “‘If folks will be so careless, they 
deserve to lose their money. I’ll bet there’s 
a tidy sum in it—them Jenningses is rich 
and you and me ‘ll go shares in it, and if 
we hold our tongues nobody need be any 
wiser !” 

**Steal it, do you mean?” 

“Steal, you young greenhorn! That’s not 
stealing! It’s only taking what comes in 
our way.” 


‘You are a wicked man, to propose any- 
thing so dishonest!” cried Jack hotly. ‘ You 
shan’t have the purse. If you say another 
word, [’ll tell Mr. Drew!” 

David’s stolid face contracted into an ugly 
frown. ‘If you split on me, or go against me 
in this, youngster, it ‘ll be the worst day’s 


work you ever did!” he answered menacingly, 
But just then Mr. Drew appeared, demanding 
whether they meant to be all day getting those 
pots, and the subject had to drop. 

At mid-day Jack set out to Sutherland 
Lodge. As he modestly skirted the big stone 
house to the side entrance, he encountered 
the stout proprietor; who, with a constitu. 
tional dislike of strange boys about his 
beautifully kept grounds, demanded abruptly; 

‘Who are you? 

Then, recognising Jack as having once 
been in his employ for a few months, he 
added, more genially: ‘ What, Radcliffe, js 
that you?” 

“IT came to know if this purse belongs to 
anyone here, sir. I found it in a green- 
house at Mr. Drew’s nursery-ground this 
morning.” 

**Bee!” called the stout old gentleman, ad- 
vancing to an open French window. ‘Come 
and see if this is the purse that you've 
been making such a dust about all the 
morning !” 

The B.A. was rather fond of sitting upon 
her family in general; so that when her 
father found an opportunity of crowing over 
her, in his turn, he naturally made the most 
of it. 

She emerged through the window, calm 
and business-like, followed by Edith, who 
greeted Jack with her usual kind smile. 
“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘it is my purse, but I had 
no recollection of leaving it at the nursery, 
I thought I must have dropped it in the 
street.” 

She methodically counted its contents, and 
then added: *I am very much obliged to 
you for bringing it bagk.” 

Mr. Jennings’s finger was already in his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘Yes, you’re a good lad, 
an honest lad. How much was there in the 
purse, Bee?” 

“Twenty-five shillings, two stamps, and 
three farthings.” 

‘Well then, my lad, if I give you five 
shillings for your trouble——” 

Sensitive Jack shrank back, crimson with 
mortification. ‘*Oh no, I couldn’t take it! I 
didn’t bring the purse back for the sake of a 
reward,” 

Mr. Jennings looked very much as if a 
Great Auk, or some other extinct monster, 
had suddenly appeared on his immaculate 
gravel drive. ‘ Well, you are a_ singular 
lad, not to want money! Yet not so long 
ago, I remember, you were glad to sell your 
spade-guinea to go to the University Exten- 
sion Lectures - 

“Yes, father, and he did a better paper 
than any of us!” put in Edith, with a 
malicious glance at Bee. Another worm had 
turned ! 
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“And so you're working for Mr. Drew? 
Not much scope for higher education there, 
eh?” 

“J had to take any situation I could get, 
sir. Work is so difficult to 
find in Crossford.” 

“JT should think,” put in Edith 
gently, “it must be very 
pleasant working amongst all 
the beautiful flowers—though it 
does seem a pity you can’t find 
something rather better.” 

“Something better, Edith?” 
rejoined her father’ rather 
sharply. ‘Why, if he’s only 
steady and industrious, it may 
be a very good opening for 
Radcliffe. Mr. Drew began as 
quite a poor boy, and now 
owns all his place. Anything 
is better than starving as an 
underpaid clerk, which is what 
many foolish young men now- 
adays seem to prefer to manual 
labour.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Edith, 
turning to Jack with the air of 
one struck by a bright idea, 
“you might like to come to 
the Cowslip League /féte here 
to-morrow ? There will be a 
good band, and boating on the 
lake, and fireworks at night.” 

“T'll give you a ticket and 
welcome,” added Mr. Jennings. 
Jack could not refuse to 
knowing that Edith 
would be disappointed if he 
did; and he would have been 
very sorry to bring a cloud to 
that bright face. 


wcept it, 
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the townspeople were glad to have a little 
excitement in a place where it was very 
rare. Nobody was to be excluded on ac- 
count of political ovinions: anybody who 
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IN FAIRYLAND. 


PACK of foolery that I wonder Mr. 
Jennings would lend himself to!” 
was Mrs. Radcliffe’s scathing com- 
ment on the approaching Cowslip 
gathering, the first which had ever 
occurred in Crossford. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Jennings had very little to do with 
it, and it had been proposed and carried 
out by Beatrix. She had organised it, as 
an excellent opportunity of cultivating the 
wquaintance of many people whom in an 
ordinary way she seldom met. The county 
wives had promised to 
other notabilities; and al- 
Jennings grumbled at having 
turned upside down to suit Bee, 
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members and their 
come, besides 
though Mr. 
his place 





chose to pay the price of admission was 
welcome. 

The scene, when Jack entered the gates, 
was' an extremely brilliant one; for it was a 
glorious July day, and the beautiful flowers 
vied in gorgeousness with the many-coloured 
flags and Japanese lanterns hung about the 
walks, and the dresses of the ladies. 

Presently, amid the scattered groups, he 
caught sight of the Jennings’ party; pater- 
familias imposing to behold in a_ white 
waistcoat and frock-coat, and the two girls 
in dainty dresses of primrose silk. They 
were talking to several people the only 
one of whom known to Jack was Mr. 
Humphreys.: Edith was looking very sweet, 
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with her long hair floating, and her pretty 
dress gleaming in the sun; but he did not 
venture to go up and speak to her. 

He sauntered round the grounds, where 
almost every kind of amusement was pro- 
vided, including cricket in a meadow, a con- 
jurer, and, for the more serious-minded, 
speeches by various political ‘‘stars” from a 
platform on the lawn. In addition, there 
was a refreshment tent, where everything 
was sold at cost price. 

Flushed and tired, but well satisfied, Beatrix 
meanwhile stood surveying the gay scene. 
The members and their wives, and Lady 
Ringwood, wife of the Lord-Lieutenant, had 
been making themselves particularly agreeable 
to Miss Jennings; and now Mr. Humphreys, 
whose society she was disposed to cultivate 
on account of his superior scholarship, had 
commenced a most interesting conversation 
with her concerning a recent discovery of 
ancient manuscripts, truly refreshing to a 
spirit parched in the intellectual wilderness 
of Crossford. She was just thinking how 
pleasant it would be if she could keep him 
at her elbow the rest of the day, when she 
was accosted by Arthur King. 

‘**How do you do, Miss Jennings? Arent 
you tired after your labours? I had hoped 
to come much earlier, but e 

*You’ll find father somewhere about,” 
rather curtly responded Beatrix, only anxious 
to continue her conversation with Mr. Hum- 
phreys. 

*T’ve seen him already, and your sister, 
too. I’m sorry I’ve missed some of the 





speeches by coming so late.” 

“Oh, there will be plenty more,” answered 
she indifferently; then turned to make a 
particularly brilliant remark to Mr. Hum- 
phreys. But the faithless man had quietly 
walked away, leaving her (¢éte-d-téte with 
Arthur. They were intimate enough by this 
time; for, undeterred by her superior airs, 
young King came _ pretty frequently to 
Sutherland Lodge. Mr. Jennings liked him, 
because, as he said, there was no nonsense 
about him. 

*T hope I haven’t disturbed you in the 
midst of an intellectual conversation?” ob- 
served he, rather maliciously. ‘* What was it 
about ? Shakespeare, and the musical glasses ?” 

‘We were discussing a most’ valuable 
discovery of ancient manuscripts in Syria,” 
she answered, not too amiably, for she was 
vexed by the defection of the only man in 
all Crossford she really cared to talk to. She 
forgot that Mr. Humphreys, after grinding 
hard at Greek and mathematics all the week, 
might prefer in his leisure hours to talk on 
less abstruse subjects with people who were 
not B.A.’s. “I don’t suppose you have even 
heard of it?” 


*“Oh, dear no; ancient manuscripts are not 
much in my line.” 

“To me they are the most interesting 
things in the world,” she returned perversely, 
‘No printed book can approach a_ written 
one in fascination. Every manuscript has a 
character of its own, derived from the writer, 
which renders it unique.” 

“And they made such a lot of blunders 
too, those old Johnnies, didn’t they? Isn't 
it funny how seldom they could copy what 
was set before them without making some 
stupid mistake, to set all the learned by the 
ears in later times?” 

“That is where the interest comes in—to 
compare one manuscript with another, and 
take the most probable reading of a disputed 
passage.” 

**You’re looking very tired, Miss Jennings,” 
he remarked compassionately. ‘‘Can I get 


5” 


you a cup of tea? 

“There is tea in the dining-room for our 
friends. I think I will go now. I meant to 
ask Mr. Humphreys to have some, too, but 
I can’t see him anywhere. I hope father 
will remember to ask him.” 

“Well, I'm sorry I’m not Humphreys,” 
he rejoined, with unruffled good humour. 
“But | daresay I can hand the cream and 
bread-and-butter as well as if I were Senior 
Wrangler. I’ll try, anyway.” 

So infectious was his good temper that 
Beatrix felt rather ashamed of herself. He 
installed her at a small table, and waited 
upon her so deftly that? she quite enjoyed 
her tea. The room was reserved for their 
own personal friends, and the general public 
had to be satisfied with the tent. 

*Let me congratulate you on the success 
of your féte, Miss Jennings,” observed Arthur 
as they returned to the garden. “I never 
expected to see such a gay gathering at 
Crossford.” 

She eyed the merry groups discontentedly. 
‘But so commonplace and provincial! Try 
as you might, you could never raise these 
people above the dead level of ordinary life.” 

‘Probably they are happier as they are. 
Increased culture does not always mean 
increased happiness.” 

Beatrix sighed. Educated above her sur- 
roundings, and gifted with an active mind, 
Crossford seemed intolerably dull and stag- 
nant after the mental activity of Girton. 
The tame routine of a luxurious home was 
not enough for her; she longed, like so 
many young women at the present day, for 
action, for difficulties to surmount, for an 
opportunity of guiding others. 

‘*But surely it is better to strive after the 
highest, even if you never obtain it?” 

**So few people agree about what is the 
highest. To some it means making money, 
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Seatrix stood surveying the gay scene.—yp. 170. 


and to others acquiring fame, and to others, 
again, converting the world to their own 
way of thinking; whilst have no 
higher ideal than just to go jogging along, 
trying to do their duty in a plain way, 
without hindering others from doing theirs.” 

“That ideal, I 
she answered rather sarcastically. 

“You think it would be about appropriate 
to the timber-yard?” he laughed. He knew 


some 


would be your suppose ?” 


pretty well what Beatrix thought of his 
occupation. ‘Yet even a timber-yard can 
have its ideal, and its romance also, pro- 


perly managed. To sell only good, honest, 








utterly 
much 


well-seasoned wood is surely not an 
contemptible ideal when there is so 
cheating in business?” 

“IT don’t see where the romance comes in.” 

‘‘Perhaps you have not studied the sub- 
ject. Of course, very little of our timber is 
home-grown; but think of the history of the 
different woods—pine-trees felled in Norway 
or the Tyrol, and floated in great rafts down 
the mountain streams to some large town; 
of the primeval forests of Western America 
and Canada, felled in the summer by rough 
lumbermen, and buried in the snow until the 
the rosewood and 


coming of spring; of 
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mahogany and cedar ot the tropics cut down 
by dusky natives, then sold for some rub- 
bish or other to a white trader, to make 
beautiful furniture for the drawing-rooms of 
young ladies like yourself, Miss Jennings! 
Think of what all these different trees could 
tell us, if they were able to speak!” 

Carried away by his subject, his eyes spark- 
ling and his cheeks glowing, Beatrix beheld 
Arthur in a new aspect. ‘‘ There is more 
in him than I thought,” she said to herself— 
a great concession from her, to whom any 
man not directly engaged in intellectual work 
was a Philistine. 

They had strolled as far as the meadow 
wherein a number of boys were playing cricket. 
Mr. Humphreys, in his shirt sleeves, eagerly 
seized upon Arthur. ‘Do come and help me, 
King! I’m trying to teach the young idea 
how to bowl, but we want a good bat—such 
crocks I never saw!” 

Arthur, with a polite apology for deserting 
Miss Jennings, good-naturedly hastened to 
join the fray; whilst Beatrix sat down on a 
bench beside some friends. 

Jack meanwhile, having gazed his fill at 
the conjurer, was sauntering about rather 
forlornly, when he was stopped by Edith, 
who asked whether he had had any tea. 
As he answered in the negative, she con- 
ducted him to the tent, and telling the 
waiters that he was to have what he liked, 
without payment, left him to enjoy a hearty 
meal. Her kindness was the more appreciated 
because his mother had strictly forbidden him 
to spend anything in refreshments, as the 
neat black suit, in which he looked more 
like a gentleman than a gardener’s boy, was 
not yet paid for. Every sixpence had to be 
considered in Victoria Terrace. 

Later on, he again encountered Edith amid 
a group of people who were watching the 
cricket. On seeing him, she left her com- 
panions, and “ame forward to_ speak. 
** Wouldn’t you like to play ?” 

** Thank you, I really can’t play well enough. 
I’ve never had much chance of learning, you 
see,” he returned, blushing. 

‘*“And how are you getting on with Mr. 


Drew ? 

** Pretty well. I work for Mr. Humphreys 
also, in my spare time, and he is so good as 
to help me with my lessons, so I don’t feel 
I’m wasting my life entirely.” 

‘Oh, I’m very glad of that! What lessons 
are you doing ?” 

“Latin and Greek and mathematics. 
Perhaps they may never be much use to 
me; but I feel I ought to learn all I can. 
I know father would have wished it.” 

‘*Have you very hard work at Mr. 
Drew’s ?” 

* Oh, T have to do anything I’m told—but 


I don’t mind that. I should have liked to 
go and live in London, but mother won't 
leave Crossford.” 

“I wish we could do anything to help you! 
But the timber-yard doesn’t belong to us now, 
and there are so few openings here for boys, 
In September I’m going away to school in 
Germany, and shan’t come back till next 
summer. That’s a long time, isn’t it ?” 

“I’m very sorry to hear you are leaving 
Crossford,” he said earnestly ; thinking how 
dull the place would seem without her bright 
face. 

“Yes; Bee says my education has been 
disgracefully neglected,” sighed the victim, 
“I’m going to Stuttgart, and I’m afraid it 
will be horrid—oh dear!” 

**T should like to go abroad beyond every- 
thing,” observed Jack. 

**Oh, but then you’re a boy, and boys always 
like to go about! But I’m sure I shall miss 
the garden, and Pepper, and my | ony and 
the kittens dreadfully! I’ve got two lovely 
little Persians, one grey and one brown——” 

** Edith,” interposed Bee, appearing at this 
juncture, with her most forbidding frown, 
**I want to speak to you—come back to the 
house.—I’m surprised at you!” began the elder 
sister, as they went off together. *‘* You’ve 
been talking ever so long with that Radcliffe, 
who used to be father’s errand-boy—I ’ve 
watched you. What will our friends think 
when they see you on familiar terms with 
boys like that ?” ‘ 

** But, Bee, he isn’t like a common boy—his 
father was a gentleman, and so is he, though 
he does have toework for a living. He’s study- 
ing hard, too; Mr. Humphreys is coaching 
him.” 

* Once for all, Edith, I won't have you 
associating with him. I shall complain to 
father if you persist in it. I’m very sorry 
now this boy was asked here to-day.” 

**Oh, Bee! how can you be so unkind? I 
only talk to him because I’m sorry for him, 
and would help him, if I could.” 

**He has absolutely no claim on you—don’t 
be absurd, Edith! You never get any thanks 
for helping such people. It seems to me 
you are getting this boy actually on the 
brain.” 

*T think he is a wonder,” sturdily persisted 
the junior. ‘ Just think of it—working hard 
all day, and then spending his spare time in 
study ! What other boy that we know would 
do it?” 

“Well, I’m glad you're going away to 
school,” said Beatrix coldly. ‘* When you 
come back next year, I hope you will have 
more sense.” 

Her sister’s injunctions notwithstanding, 
Edith met Jack once again before the even- 
ing was over, without premeditation on either 
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side. The fireworks had begun, and Edith 

separated from her friends by the crowd, 
eagerly pushing forward to see the lake 
illuminated by Bengal lights, and the rockets 
melting into it in showers of many-coloured 
fire—was glad to find herself carried by the 


surge next to Jack. He at once interposed 
to protect her, and contrived to find her a 
good place next the railings. As he stood 
beside her, her pretty hair wafted against 
his cheek by the soft night-wind, many 


thoughts filled his mind which he could not 
have expressed in words, He often looked 
back to that evening in after-life. To the 
crowd those were just ordinary fireworks, the 
product of ingeniously blended 
but Jack beheld in those fiery wheels and 
brilliant stars something romantic and mys- 
terious—-an augury of a light brighter than 
that of common day which might yet shine 
upon his upward path. 


chemicals : 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS. 


ACK soon discovered that the enmity 
with which David had _ threatened 

F him was no trifle. From the first 
the men had disliked him because of 


his superior breeding and the industry which 
rebuked their slipshod ways. Not daring to 
tell the truth about the purse, David invented 
an imaginary grievance against Jack, when 
the others proceeded to assist him in making 
the boy’s life a burden. 

Mysterious fractures appeared in greenhouse 
glass, tools were missing, ripe fruit unaccount- 
ably vanished, and choice flowers were injured ; 
Jack being invariably denounced to Mr. Drew 
is the His denials counted for 
nothing, especially as his enemies carefully 
pointed out that nothing of the sort had 
before his advent. At last, his 
the continual depreda- 


culprit. 


occurred 


master, annoyed by 


tions, told him to leave at the end of a 
week, Boys were more trouble than they 
were worth. 

He might have revealed David’s treachery 
to Mr. Drew, but he had all a boy’s horror 
of * peaching,” and, besides, the man would 
certainly deny through thick and thin that 
he ever saw the purse. And even if he pre- 


master to keep him on, the 
others would render his 
Nevertheless, it 


vailed on his 
persecution of the 
Was 


life utterly unbearable. 


With a sad heart that he finally returned 
home to endure his mother’s reproaches. 
He had merely told her that his fellow-work- 
men were dishonest, and had vented their 
spite upon him because he was not dis- 
honest also. 
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‘Well, you must get something to do, if 
you can find anybody to have you, after this,” 
snapped Mrs. Radcliffe. ‘* There’s the parlour 
still unlet, and I hardly know which way to 
turn for the rent, not to say food for a great 
boy like you. If you were only paid for 
your work at Mount Lodge, it would be a 
little help to your’ poor’ overworked 
mother !” 

Something in the 
as more significant 
was not his fancy, or 
made herso thin and hollow-eyed ! 
conscious of a subtle change in 
alarmed him. ‘*Are you not well, 
he asked, gently. 

“Oh, I am all right!’ 
rather a quivering laugh. *‘A little upset by 
this heat, perhaps, and worried because you 
never seem to stay in any situation.” 

Next morning Jack put his pride in his 
pocket, and went to tell Mr. Humphreys that 
he must ask to have wages for his weekly 
work, and renounce the lessons so helpful to 
him. But of this his tutor would not hear. 
He would gladly pay Jack seven shillings a 
week, but he was also quite welcome to his 
instruction 

**It may not be possible for me to help you 
much longer,” added Mr. Humphreys. ‘“ In 
the spring I shall probably remove my school 
nearer London.” 

Poor Jack felt very downcast as he began 
cleaning the windows; for all his world was 
heaving and cracking around him, leaving 
nothing solid to which to cling. It was new 
to the boy, though it is the universal experience 
of mature age. He renewed his weary search 
for work, disheartened by finding that, if he 
wished to learn any really lucrative occupa- 
tion, he must either pay a premium or give 
his services for nothing—both of which were 
out of the question. After innumerable re- 
buffs, he was going along a side street one 
day when a recently established photographer's 
window arrested his attention. It was smartly 
set out, in a fashion new to Crossford ; and 
a well-dressed young man, with wavy light 
hair, was standing on the “doorstep. 

**Want your likeness taken, my lad?” he 
asked, jokingly. ‘* You can have very good 
vignettes for six shillings a dozen—quite 
to those you’d get in London for a 


acrid tones struck him 
than usual. Surely it 
her mourning, which 
He became 
her which 
mother ?” 


she answered, with 


besides. 


equal 
guinea.” 

‘I have no money,” responded Jack sorrow- 
fully; ‘I’m now looking for work. You 
don’t know anybody who wants a_ boy, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘A boy to do what?” 

* Anything, run errands, or do gardening, 
or clean boots and knives, or write letters 3 

A boy who could do anything would of 


course understand photography. Do you?” 
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*“No, sir, but I’ve studied chemistry a 
little, and I’m sure I could soon learn. 
There’s nothing I wouldn’t do for a living.” 

The proprietor pondered a while, then 
summoned Jack into the bright little shop. 

*T’m not a Crossford clodhopper: I’m 
from London,” he pompously announced. 
“If I’d had any sense, I should have 
stopped there, instead of coming where the 
rustics don’t know good work when they 
see it! Artistic portraiture, like mine, is 
quite thrown away here. I had an assist- 
ant, but he got dissatisfied and left, and I 
am also in want of a servant, for they all 
take advantage of a forlorn bachelor. Per- 
haps I might try you as general factotum, 
to show visitors into the studio, and keep 
the house clean, and help me with the print- 
ing. You look a bright boy; but I tell you 
candidly, I’ll stand no messing about with 
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He often looked back to that evening.—p. 173. 






the chemicals, or rudeness to my sitters— 
understand that.” 

*“Indeed, I would do my very best, if 
you’d only try me. I can do most things 
about a house, and I’m very anxious to 
work.” 

“You speak like an educated lad; do you 
call yourself a gentleman, or what ?” bluntly 
asked Mr. Markham. p 

Jack coloured. ‘* The Radcliffes were gentle- 
men once, but we’re very poor now.” 

“Well, you may come on trial, and I'l] 
give you ten shillings a week and your 
dinner. I suppose you can give me a refer. 
ence ?” 

Jack referred him to Mr. Humphreys, and 
entered on his new sphere with an adapt- 
iveness astounding to the photographer, who 
had expected to be continually correcting the 
errors of his subordinate. But a thoroughly 
bright and clever person 
is bright and clever in 
the smallest affairs of 
everyday life, and com- 
mon-sense and quick 
powers of observation 
soon atone for inex- 
perience. Jack quickly 
learnt the art of photo- 
graphy, and was of great 
use in the studio, besides 
doing the housework. 

When sitters were few, 
which was too often the 
case, they trudged about 
the country with a 
camera, taking the houses 
of the neighbouring 
géntry, when they could 
get an order, or quaint 
old churches or ruins, for 
which there might be a 
sale. 

Throughout, the photo- 
grapher remained most 
amusingly contemptuous 
of Crossford, consider- 
ing himself an artist, and 
his occupation, in __ its 
way, as honourable as 
that of the President of 
the Academy. For all 
his fine talk, however, 
his culture was very 
shallow; nevertheless, he 
was a far more desirable 
companion than the men 
Magee at the nursery - ground, 
bs and good-naturedly 
offered to teach Jack the 
rudiments of French, 
which he had picked up 
during a stay in Paris. 
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The delights of London formed his favourite 
theme. ‘“ You'll never get on here, Radcliffe. 
Your only chance is to go to town, and put 
your shoulder to the wheel,” he would «say 
when they were together. ‘*You’d have op- 
portunities there you’d never have here, and 
teaching for next to nothing. The people are 
just vegetables at Crossford, but with your 
brains it would be a sin and a shame to 
stay here.” 

“| can’t leave my 
used to be,” 


mother: she isn’t as 
strong as she answered Jack, a 
shade coming over his face. 

failed unaccountably — that 
autumn, though she resolutely refused to see 
help with the housework, 
which she easily have afforded now 
that her rooms were let again and Jack was 
earning seventeen shillings a week. 

Grim, uncomplaining, she 
quite resented any comment upon her poor 
appetite and face; but the change 
in her troubled her son, and none the less 
that he seemed powerless to counteract it. 
It only made him more determined to do his 
duty whilst waiting for brighter days to 


His mother 


a doctor, or get 


could 


resolute, and 


ghastly 


dawn. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WITH THE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HE Shrubbery, the Kings’ house, was a 
quaint old, many-gabled, ivy-covered 
structure surrounded by picturesque 
grounds. It was rather a “lion” at 

Crossford, Queen Elizabeth having slept there ; 
so Mr. King was not much surprised one fine 
September day when a maid announced that 
a photographer had called to ask if the 
gentleman would like a view of the house. 
He would do it very reasonably. 

Mr. King looked across at his 
“No, I think not, Jane.” 

“Perhaps we had better see him before 
we send him off,” suggested Arthur; and 
stepping through the French window, they 
found Markham standing on the terrace, and 
Jack carrying the camera. 

“Now, gentlemen, do let me photograph 
your charming house! I'll make a splendid 
picture, greatly enlarged, and absolutely per- 
manent, for ten shillings, two for fifteen!” 

“My good man, I have been duped 
before by travelling photographers, and 
must decline.” 

“T’m not a travelling photographer: I’ve 
a shop in Union Street, and here’s my card. 
At least allow me to take your house; you 
needn’t have the picture if you don’t like it 
afterwards—I give you my word.” 

“ Better gratify the poor beggar,” murmured 
Arthur, aside ; his shop, and I 


nephew. 


“I’ve seen 
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daresay he doesn’t find business very brisk. 
I know Edith Jennings would like a photograph 
of the place to take to school—she said so.” 

Edith was quite the friend of the house by 
this time. 

Eager to make the most of the opportunity, 
Markham took immense pains with the view ; 
and afterwards the uncle and nephew were 
photographed with their two dogs, also for 
Edith’s benefit. Markham went home quite 
jubilant; for he had earned hardly anything 
that week. 

He took great pains to finish the photo- 
graphs, which he sent home by Jack. It 
was Saturday afternoon, and on approaching 
the house, the boy beheld a little group sitting 
on the lawn—the two Kings and Edith 
Jennings, who, with great pride, presided 
over the tea-table. It was the delight of her 
life to come and make tea at the Shrubbery. 
Jack would rather have stolen by, unperceived, 
but, catching sight of him, Arthur summoned 
him forward. 

Edith greeted him with a kind smile as 
usual, and then exclaimed in delight as 
Arthur drew the pictures from their cover. 
The view of the house was most artistic, and 
the portraits were life-like. 

“You are to have some, to remind you of 
us, when you are in Germany, Edith,” observed 
old Mr. King. 

‘*“Oh, don’t mention the horrid place! 
Elsie Phillipson says her cousin is at school 
at Cassel, and nearly lives on sausages and 
sauerkraut ! These are really very good! I 
should like father and Bee to see them.” 

**We shall expect your likeness in return, 
you know.” 

“Well, I did go over with Bee to Cross- 
chester on purpose to be photographed ; but 
you never saw such a fright as the man made 
me!” 

‘You should get this Markham to take you. 
Is your master at home ?” addressing Jack. 

“Tes, ar.” 

** Well, if he would bring his camera here, 
we might have another group taken. Would 
your father and sister care to be photographed, 
too, do you think, Edith ?” 


*T’ll go and ask them.” And escorted by 


Arthur, she flew over the few yards of 
country road which separated the two 
houses, and burst unceremoniously upon 


Bee, reading the Nineteenth Century in the 
drawing-room. 

“Oh, Bee! do put away that stuffy old 
paper, and come and be photographed! Mr. 
King has found a man who takes likenesses 
beautifully. Where’s father? He must come 
too.” 

And away she rushed to find him, whilst 
Bee listened with a judicial air to Arthur's 
explanations. 
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“Groups are so seldom successful,” she 
observed dubiously: ‘it is only waste of 
money, going to these local people.” 

‘* But I assure you this man takes likenesses 
really well—and, besides, I think it would be 
a kindness to give him aturn. He can’t make 
much at Crossford.” 

idith came dancing back with her father, 
declaring she must have Nero the retriever 
and the two kittens in the group. She would 
have liked her pony also, and the canary ; 
but Beatrix flatly refused to pose as one of 
a Happy Family. It needed some persuasion 
to induce her to be taken at all. 

**You’ll miss Edith when she goes to 
Germany,” observed Arthur as he strolled 
beside Miss Jennings back to the Shrubbery. 
‘* She is like sunshine in the house.” 

**Oh, it will do her good to go away. Her 
education has been very superficial, and it is 
time she began to take life more seriously.” 

**T should rather suggest that you should 
let her be a child as long as she can. She 
has a sweet temper, and a lovable disposition, 
and what more is needed ?” 

**T am aware that you and I differ in our 
views upon the woman question,” answered 
the B.A. coldly. ‘To me, frivolous women 
are abhorrent. Every woman, in my opinion, 
should have a definite purpose in life. It 
would make her much happier; and I hope 
that in days to come, an idle, useless woman 
will be as much an object for contempt, as 
a lazy man.” 

He twirled his moustache rather’ im- 
patiently. ‘‘All women do not need to work, 
Miss Jennings.” 

**T don’t mean they should always work 
for money—that is a miserably sordid aim. 
But there is ample scope on School Boards, 
2arish Councils, Boards of Guardians, and 
as Factory Inspectors, and overseers of 
women’s work. I should have taken up a 
career long ago, but I can’t leave father 
until Edith’s education is completed. Then 
I hope to be of some use in my day and 
generation.” 

*Can’t you be that whilst you are at 
home ?” he bluntly asked. 

** What scope is there here? I am looked 
upon as revolutionary and chimerical if I 
venture to hint that there are other careers 
open to women besides marriage—which may 
possibly turn out well, but which, so far as 
I have seen, generally turn out badly.” 

‘* You disapprove of marriage then ?” 

She looked at him quite calmly through her 
pince-nez. ‘* No, I don’t say that; but I con- 
sider that the woman who only marries for 
a home, and to be maintained in idleness 
the rest of her life, is a most despicable 
creature.” 

** You believe in love-marriages, then ? ” 
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** Love very seldom lasts, it seems to me, 
I should say esteem and confidence would 
form the safest basis for a happy marriage,” 

‘**fhere could be no real love, in my opinion, 
without esteem and confidence,” he returned 
rather eagerly, as they arrived at the Shrub. 
bery gate. 

Presently Markham arrived with his camera ; 
and huge amusement was caused by the posing 
of the group. Edith was anxious for the 
Kings to be included in it, and it was finally 
arranged that two should be taken, one con- 
sisting only of the Jennings’ family. Just 
as all was in readiness, and everybody had 
assumed their best smile, one of the kittens, 
seeing a sparrow on the lawn, dashed after 
it out of Edith’s arms, pursued by Nero, 
barking wildly ; and it was long before general 
gravity was restored. When the groups were 
at last taken, Edith was photographed alone 
in a garden-chair with her pets. Arthur 
wished Beatrix to pose also; but she gave 
a decided negative. 

“But surely you might have a_ portrait 
taken to please your friends?” he urged. 

*“*T had one taken in London last year.” 

“A wretched thing—not a bit like you!” 

‘IT thought it very good.” 

“Why, it made you simply hideous!” 

“T have no wish to be represented as 
beautiful when I am not, Mr. King,” she 
responded rebukingly. 

Stout Mr. Jennings, catching sight of Jack 
standing modestly in the background behind 
the camera, bustled up to him. “Hullo, 
Radcliffe! have you turned up again? Left 
Mr. Drew, eh?” 

“Yes, sir, I—the men he employed didn’t 
like me, and accised me of things which 
were not a bit true.” 

‘“Humph! A rolling stone gathers no moss, 
you know. What are you doing now?” 

*T help Mr. Markham in his studio.” 

*Yes, and he’s the best lad, take him all 
round, that I ever knew,” put in his em- 
ployer with emphasis. ‘‘He can photograph 
quite as well as I can, and saves me keep- 
ing a servant for housework.” 

‘* Well, that’s good hearing ; but I shouldn't 
imagine you could make a fortune in Cross- 
ford out of photography, eh?” 

“Do you think that’s quite a fair question, 
Mr. Jennings ?” interposed Arthur good- 
naturedly, seeing Markham looked rather red. 

“Well, perhaps it isn’t. You’ve had a 
good walk, Mr. Markham, and it’s very hot 
for the middle of September. If you ‘ll come 
to my house, Mary shall give you some 
refreshments before you start back again.” 

But Markham’s independent spirit rose at 
any suspicion of patronage. ‘‘ No, thank 
you, I’m in a hurry, and would rather not 
wait. Pack up the camera, Radcliffe!” 
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Whilst few final instructions were being 
given by Mr. Jennings, Jack ventured a 
word to Edith. ‘*Are you leaving soon?” 

“Yes, on Monday,” she replied. 





One of the kittens dashed 


“T hope you will have a pleasant journey, 
and a very happy time at school.” 

“Oh, I daresay I shall like it when I get 
there, but it’s such a wrench leaving home. 
[ suppose I shall see you when I come 
back again? You are not going away, are 
you ? 

“For anything I know I shall be here, 
Miss Edith. If not ” And he paused. 

+s Yes? ” 

“IT was going to say—if you won't think it 
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rtinent—that I shall never forget 
if | do leave Crossford. You have 


always been so kind.” 
He was 


only a boy, to be sure, but there 


out of Edith’s arms.— yp. 176. 


was something in his earnest glance which 
made Edith lower her eyes to the ground. 


‘Ll don't 
you, but 
a famous 
your frie 
expected 
forget!” 

He little 
out of th 
before he 


know that I have done much for 
I hope, when you get on, and are 
scholar at Oxford, that you'll tell 
nds that Edith Jennings always 
you to do great things. Don't 


thought, as he followed Markham 
e garden, how long it would be 
and Edith met again. 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


DECEMBER 19TH. Sin and Salvation. 


To read—1 John i. 5—ii. 6. 
Golden Text—i. 9. 


AST lesson had 
St. Paul’s 
‘a last words 
%. To-day gives 
some of St. 
John’s last 
words. Written thirty 
years later. Old man, 
Bishop of Ephesus, 
last of Apostles ; full 
of love and of God’s wisdom. 
Had learned of Jesus Christ 
Himself. Now gives mes- 
sage to all for all times. 
Man a great sinner, but Christ a great Saviour. 

I. Sin (i. 5—10). Js darkness. God is light. All 
things open to Him (Heb. iv. 13). Christ came to 
show the nature of the Father—to make clear the 
light of God. He was the true Light to guide and 
teach all (St. John i. 9). Sin just the opposite— 
loves the darkness (St. John iii. 19). Examples : 
Adam and Eve hiding from God after the Fall 
(Gen, iii. 8), Jonah fleeing in disobedience (Jonah 
i, 3). So always—theft, drunkenness, etc., works of 
darkness (1 Thess. v. 7). 

None righteous (Ps. liii. 3), all 
have sinned. If we deny this, we deceive ourselves. 

Must be confessed. Remind of David after his 
sin (Ps. li. 1): of Jonah repentant (Jonah ii. 7). 

May be forgiven. If we walk in light, i.c. seek God 
in His appointed way, Christ’s blood will cleanse 
from all sin. Example: dying thief blaspheming, 
confessing, pardoned, As soon as we are truly 
penitent are forgiven (2 Sam. xii. 13). 

Lesson. There is forgiveness with Thee, there- 
fore shalt Thou be feared. 

II. Salvation (ii. 1—6). For sinners. Pardon 
for the worst. There is an “ Advocate” or Pleader 
with God—Christ the all-righteous. Has kept God's 
law perfectly, can plead spotless righteousness. 

By the atonement wrought on the cross for all. 
Even Christ's sinless life not enough by itself for 
man’s pardon. Sacrifice needed; no remission of 
sins without blood-shedding (Heb. ix. 22). Christ’s 








Is universal. 


blood made atonement. Man “at one” with God 
—pardoned fully, freely, and for ever. 

Results in love. Remind of the woman forgiven 
much and loving much—anointing Christ (St. Luke 
vii. 47); also of St. Peter’s love when forgiven and 
restored (St. John xxi. 15). 

Shown. By holy walk—copying Christ, living 
in Him, ae Him (Eph. v. 1). 

Lessons. 1. We love Him because He first loved us 

S. ¥, ciel up from the earth, will draw all men. 


Peace made with God. 


A bricklayer fell from a scaffold, and was so much in- 
jured that he was ready to die. A minister came to 
visit him, and said: “I am afraid you will die. You 
had better make your peace with God.” To the joy of 
the minister, the man said: ‘‘Make my peace with 
God? Why, that was made for me on the cross 
eighteen hundred years ago; and all is well.” That is 
what we want: a peace that can never be broken. 


DECEMBER 26. God’s Love in the Gift of His Son. 
To read—1 John iv. 9—16. Golden Text— 
St. John iii. 16. 

TuHIs Epistle breathes the spirit of love. It is said 
that the aged apostle, when unable to walk, used 
to be carried from place to place and to say to all 
he met, “ Little children, love one another.” To-day’s 
lesson shows the source of love. 

I. God’s love (9, 10). How shown. All things 
around tell of God as. Creator—the sun and moon 
giving light—corn and vegetables food for man. 
Also beautiful things tell of a Father caring for 
and loving children, ¢.g. flowers and fruit to please 
eye and taste. But man has sinned and offended 
God—is dead in sin. But God still loved him— 
showed love by sending His Son as Saviour. This 
the story of Christmas. Jesus Christ born as a 
child. Not sent as angel or prince, but as babe 
born of a lowly maiden in poverty—laid in manger 
of a stable (St. Luke ii. 7). Came to die that man 
might live. This is love indeed. Love Him who 
first loved us. 


Lesson. “ Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


II. Man’s love (11—16). Duty to love brother- 
man. Why? Because of God’s love. Love begets love. 
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Because we have seen brother-man, though not seen 
God. Sight of others in want or trouble induces 
sympathy, help. love. Thus Good Samaritan cared 
for trave fallen among thieves (St. Luke x. 36). 
Christ. the pattern Man, saw the sick of palsy, and 
ud compass To relieve want is to have Spirit 
f Christ, and to perfect love of God in heart. 
Result. Love to brother-man is a test by which to 
know whether we are in communion with God. 
Faith and love not mere emotions; are seen by their 
rks, Remind of St. James’s words (James iii. 
15, 16) about helping the poor. Also of Christ's 
picture of the Judgment Day (St. Matt. xxv. 35, 43). 
Those who showed pity to the poor were lending 
to the Lord. and received back a full return. 
Wit Those saved by Christ cannot but bear 
tness others The joy of salvation so great 
ey must tell it to others. Remind of apostles 
we the Counc they must speak (Acts iv. 20). 
So with a Even a child may make Him known 
“little deeds of kindness, little words of love.” 
Comn Love is divine—proceeds from God, 
ws back to God. Faith ends in sight, but love 
s eterna Love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
Is highest of all graces, and means lasting union 
between God and man. What more can be desired? 


children, love one another. 


Love Little, but Real. 


little pearl is a pearl as much as a great pearl ; 
ugh all of us would prefer the greater pearl. There 
he Queen’s image on a sixpence as much as on a@ 
ereign, though all would prefer the golden coin. 
sre is the image of God on the faith and love of all 
His people, whether great or small. The main thing 
h a coin is to be sure it is genuine metal. So, if love 


real love, that is the main point. 


: 1898. 
New Series. 8&t. Matthew's Gospel. 
January 2np, Jesus and John the Baptist 
St. M i. 7—17. Golden Teat—Ver. 17. 

New YEAR—new subject for lessons. Have been 

a Acts of Christ’s apostles—turn back to 

s of Christ Himself. Pass over story of His 

irth and « ife—begin with His public life. 

I. Christ announced by St. John (7—12). Th: 

John, called “the Baptist,” sent to 
prepare for Christ. Foretold by Malachi (iii. 1; 
iv. 5,6). Preached by banks of Jordan not far from 
Jerusalem. Attracted crowds—baptised many of all 
Classes, publicans, soldiers, etc. (St. Luke iii. 10—14). 

The message. Repentance from sin and faith in 
coming Saviour. Saw Pharisees in the crowd— 
proud, rich, self-righteous—also Sadducees, powerful 
party in the State. Message the same to all. Must 
confess sin, renounce sin, change life. Profession 
of religion nothing without fruits of religion seen 
in holy lives. 

J Sa . Christ is coming, greater than His 
proph He is very Son of God (St. John i. 34). 
He comes to do three things, viz. (1) to give Holy 
Spirit to make men holy; (2) to gather His people 
) Himself; (3) to punish the ungodly. 
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Lesson. Faith without works is dead. 
II. Christ baptised (18—17). The reason. Was 
to be in all things like His brethren. Came to 


share our life, help our weakness. Therefore kept 
all religious ordinances. Was circumcised as Jew, 
baptised when beginning His ministry, prayed as 
we pray (St. Luke iii. 21). 

The event. Christ probably alone with the Baptist. 
stood on the bank, dipped in the stream, came out 
at once. What did St. John see? The sky seemed 
to open, the Spirit descended like a dove and lighted 
on Christ. What did he hear? God’s voice testified 
to His Son. John saw and believed. Henceforth 
he preached of the Lamb of God (St. John i. 29). 

Lessons. 1. He that believeth and is baptised 
shall be saved. 

2. We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus th 
Lord. 

True Repentance. 

A certain man, before his conversion, had got deeply 
into debt. When the change took place in him, he said : 
“I feel as great sorrow as if I had stolen every sum I 


owed.” When therefore a legacy was left him, he 
bought a horse and rode from place to place paying 
everyone in full, with interest, all he owed. Before he 


finished his journey, which lasted some weeks, he had 
paid seventy debts—principal and interest, and had 
been compelled to sell his horse, saddle and bridle, to 
do it. During his journey he had sometimes ridden 
several miles to pay a single sixpence. Now, as he who 
hates debt will try to clear himself of every sixpence, 
so he who repents of sin repents of it in every shape, 
however small. No sin is spared by the true penitent. 
He abhors al] sin 


Januaky 9rn. Jesus Tempted. 
Matt. iv. 1—11. 
Heb, ii. 


CuRIsT, full of Holy Spirit, led into the wilderness 


read St Golden Text— 


To 


18. 


of Judea. Was baptised as man, must be tempted 
as man, suffer as man. Thus became in all things 


like man, only without sin. 

I. First temptation—to doubt (1—4). Place. The 
wild open country, with wild animals (St. Mark i. 13). 
Solitary, no friends near; none to soothe or help. 
Time. After forty days’ fast; hungry and weary. 
Suggestion. To provide food by a miracle. Christ 
had almighty power—why should He 
Because to do would be to doubt God's 
love. God's voice had just proclaimed His Sonship. 
He is God’s Son—is to trust His Father. Will not 
be left to starve. Will endure hunger that He may 
feel for the poor. Food will be sent at right time. 
Man does not live only by bread. This 
proved long by Israelites in desert. No 
ordinary food there, but manna sent daily (Deut. 
viii. 3) to teach dependence on God. So Christ 
will trust, and not be afraid. 

Lesson. They that fear the Lord shall want no 
manner of thing that is good. 

II. Second temptation—to presume (5—7). Place. 
Temple at Jerusalem. Courts crowded with wor- 
shippers. Prophecy (Malachi iii. 1) that expected 


was in need 


80 


not ? 


Answer. 


ago 


Messiah should suddenly come to the Temple. 
test 


Suggestion. Let Him His Sonship—cast 
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Himself down. God will protect Him. So He Answer. Impossible. Can worship God only. 

has promised (Ps. xci. 11, 12); angels will bear Him He is Lord of all, and to be feared. 

up. Will alight unhurt. All will believe in Him. Result. Devil departed, and angels came and 
Ansucr. Must not tempt or provoke God. He ministered to Him. 

will protect His people, but only in “ all their ways.” Lessons. 1. Resist the Devil, and he will flee 

These words left out by Satan. When in path of 2. Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, 

duty we are exposed to danger may expect protection, 3. What shall it profit to gain whole world and 


as Daniel in lions’ den, but must not place selves lose own soul? 

in danger to body or soul. Example: Lot, choosing 

to live in wicked Sodom, lost all (Gen. xix. 17, 26). 
Lessons. 1. Lead us not into temptation. 


Sympathy. 

A lady was one night out in the snow, and was so cold 
that she exclaimed: “*Oh, how cold the poor must be 
: a : : . , ' a " . 

2. Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe. with little money and litle firing! I will send some 
5 : ; i coal to twenty families.” But when she reached home 

Ill. Third temptation—to forsake (8—1 1). Place. and sat by her own fireside, she said: “It is not so cold, 
High mountain, splendid view, grand sights. Glories after all. I do not think I will send those coals—at any 
of this world seen. rate, not for the present.” The sufferer helps the sufferer, 

Suggestion. Riches, power, pomp, homage, fame, the poor help the poor. Christ, though rich, for our 
-] ae 1] be Christ's. if only H il > Manninen sakes became poor, that He might succour the poor. 
glory, ail to — rist 8, 1F only Me will pay Romaxe Having been tempted, He helps the tempted; His own 
to him, own him as prince. trials make Him desire to bless those who are tried. 


Sweet Saviour, Bless us Ere we Go. 


EVENING HYMN. 
Music ty the om F. Pree., b.Mus. 
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CHILDREN 
~XL DEAR 





An 

VERY beginning of our 
adventure was when 
our great-uncle died, 
and we all went into 
mourning. I remember 


Sister saying to nurse 
how becoming Peggy’s 


black dress was to her ; 
and I wondered, because 
Sister had said just the 
same when  Peggy’s 
frock was white or blue. 





When our great-uncle died, he gave father 
his house in the country. The house was 
called Merlewood, and it stood near large 
woods, which, in old times, were part of the 
great forest of Merle. 

Peggy and I were very anxious to go there 
when we heard this. Such nice things happen 
in forests: enchantments and fairies, talking 
animals and dear little dwarfs; long avenues 
with fairy palaces at the end of them; and 
magic huts, where wandering princesses are 
waited upon by unseen hands, and visited by 


enchanted princes in the shape of birds and 
Stags, and other interesting animals. 
Of course, I explained to Peggy that we 


a real forest. 


ot find all these things in 


should 





Adventure. By E. Chapman. 
But I had a sort of hope that, out of so 


many things which happened in fairy times, 
there might be just a little bit still left in 
some out-of-the-way corner, and Peggy and I 
might be happy enough to find it, if we were 
ever allowed to go away from the elders and 
the nurses. 

Fairies cannot be expected to show anything to 
grown-up people who call them “nonsense” or 
“rubbish,” like Sister and nurse do. 

We certainly expected nothing on the morn- 
ing when we heard our youngest brother Brian 
had had of his attacks of croup in the 
night, and that our journey to Merlewood must 
be put off. 

Our family has five parts—Father, the elders, 
the boys, the servants, and the little ones. 

Sister is our eldest sister, and she had gone 
to Merlewood the day before, with Alicia and 
the boys, leaving us to follow next day with 
nurse and Delphine, the new nursery-maid, while 
Father was coming after us as soon as he could. 

If it had not been for Father, we should have 
had no adventure; but he came up into the 
nursery that morning to ask about Brian, and 
there was Peggy crying, instead of eating her 
breakfast. 

Father was quite 


one 


frightened to hear Peggy 
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sobbing, and asked nurse what was the 
mattel 

“Miss Margaret is so dis ppointed, sir, at not 
going to Merlewood to-day. It would not be safe 
for Master Brian to travel, and [ can’t leave him 
to go with the young ladies.” 

‘Is there nobody else? Can’t the nursery- 
maid take them?” 

“Delphine, sir? She hasn’t been long with 
us, and I don’t know about trusting her alone 
with Miss Margaret; besides, she can’t speak 
much English !” 

“She won't need to speak at all. I'll see 
them off from the station myself, and telegraph 
to Miss Lascelles to meet them at Merling. As 
to Miss Margaret—you'll take care of Peggy, 
won't you, Clare ?’ 

“Yes,” I replied, colouring with pride at 
Father’s trusting me so much. 

“Dry up your eyes, my little maid. You 
shall go to Merlewood, after all.” 

It was a delightful journey. Father bought 
us books and papers to read, just as if we had 
been the elders; and a hig bag of biscuits 





A large shaggy creature rushed into 
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and a packet of chocolate, in case we should be 
hungry before tea-time. 

We travelled all the afternoon, and though it 
was still pretty light when we reached Merling 
Road Station, the sun was setting, and we 
were dismayed to find that Sister was not there 
to meet us. 

There is nothing but a station and = two 
porters’ cottages at Merling Road. Merling 
village is three miles off, and Merlewood about 
the same distance, but in another direction. 

There was no possibility of hiring any kind 
of carriage ; and the porter told us of a field- 
path to Merlewood which would save us nearly 
a mile. If we made haste, we should get there 
before dark. 

The porter told Delphine the way, and | 
helped her to carry the bag in which she had 
packed our night-things, as there was no chance 
of getting our luggage till the next day. 

We walked through several fields, till at last 
the path took us into a wood, where it sud- 
denly split into two paths. Delphine took 
the one to the right. 

“Don’t you think it’s the other 
path?” I asked. “The porter 
said ‘ Keep to the left.’” 

Sut Delphine was certain 
about its being the right-hand 
path, and Sister had so often 
told me not to think I knew 
better than my elders that I 
supposed [ had made a mistake. 

The path twisted a good bit, 
and more than once it forked in 
such a way that Delphine got 
puzzled and asked me which turn 
we had better take. 

It was so dark by this time we 
could scarcely see the path ; and, 
to make matters worse, it began 
to rain. Presently we saw a flash 
of lightning through the trees, and 
the next moment came a crashing 
peal of thunder. 

Delphine screamed with terror, 
and crouched down beside us, 
wringing her hands and sobbing 

we should be struck by light- 
ning; we should never get out of 
the wood ; we should all be dead by the morning. 

I got up at that to look around me. On 
one side there seemed nothing but a dark mass 
of trees; but on the other side the ground 
sloped a good bit, and, though I could see no 
path, the trees grew further apart, so that one 
could easily make one’s way between them 
At the bottom of the hill, to my great joy, 
there was a distant light. 
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I pointed it out to Delphine, and offered to 
go for help, she and Peggy sheltered 
themselves under the trees. 

But Delphine was too frightened to stay, and 
implored me not to leave her; so I said | 
would stay, and take care of Peggy, while she 
went to ask for a guide and some umbrellas. 

So Delphine set off running through the trees, 
and Peggy and I watched her disappearing down 
the hill in the direction of the light. When we 
could see her no longer, we watched the light, 
und were puzzled to grow larger and 
look nearer ; then, after wavering about in a queer, 
uncertain fashion, it suddenly went out. 

Peggy saw this and clutched hold of me. 

“Oh, Clare, it’s a wicked fairy’s light!” 

I was really more frightened than Peggy, as 
she had not heard Delphine’s scream; but I 
tried to steady my voice as I said— 

“ Never Peggy, it’s gone away; and 
nerhaps next time there will be a good fairy’s 
light.” 


while 


see it 


mind, 


[ wanted very much to go and see what 
had happened to Delphine, but I could not 
leave Peggy alone in the dark, and I was 


afraid to take her with me. 
Besides, Delphine often screamed for nothing 


it all; so it seemed best to stay where we 
vere till she came back to us; only I wished 
we could find a better shelter from the rain, 


which was beginning to drip on us through the 
trees. 

I was looking around me rather sadly, when 
jll at once a little light appeared 
us in the great dark mass of trees. 

It flickered for a moment and went out; 
then it appeared again, brighter than before. 

“There’s the good fairy’s light !” cried Peggy. 

“T'll go and see,” I replied; but Peggy 
would not be left, so I her one hand, 
took the bag in the other, and went towards 
the light 

The next were a wall, 
ind found the square of light came through a 


square of 


( lose by 


gave 


minute we close to 


ittle window in this wall. We peeped in, 
and saw a room with a wide chimney, and 
some boughs of wood smouldering on the 
hearth. There were some little twigs on the 
upper part of the boughs; now and then a 
twig caught fire and blazed up for a moment 
or two: then it died down again, and it was 


nearly dark till another twig caught light. 

We groped our way round to the door and 
knocked with our knuckles till they began to 
but nobody came to us. 


feel quite sore : 


“T don't believe there’s anyone here,” I said 
it last ‘I shall go in.” 
“But suppose it’s an enchanted hut!” said 
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“Tf it’s enchanted, it must be meant for us,” 
I replied, as my fingers lifted the latch. Happily, 
the door had no other fastening ; it opened at 
once, and we stepped into the hut. 

We looked around us timidly, and by the light 
of the fire I saw a candle and a box of matches 
upon a small but heavy oak table which stood 
in the middle of the room. 

“Tt looks as if they had been put ready for 
us,” I remarked as I struck a light. 

“Of course they have,” said Peggy ; “it really 
is an enchanted hut—isn’t it, Clare? Do you 
think there'll be anything to eat? I’m so 
hungry.” 

I gave her some biscuits out of our bag, which 
she ate while I took off her wet boots ; and then 
she sat on a stool before the fire, while I looked 
round the room. 

It was not like a labourers cottage. The 
room was large, but it was the only one in the 
house. 

The floor was covered with matting, and there 
were large skins of animals for rugs. Besides 
the table in the middle of the room, there was 
another table near a window, with a curious, 
heavy old inkstand on it. The chairs were 
dark wooden ones, seats and all, but the couch 
was very big and padded, soft and comfortable. 
There were two large cupboards on either side 
of the fireplace, but the rest of the walls were 
covered with books. Some of these were old 
and dingy-looking, but others were quite new 
and gaily bound. 

I opened the nearest cupboard, and found it 
full of wood for the fire; so we put on 
fresh logs, and Peggy blew with the bellows, 
while I opened the other cupboard. The lower 


some 


part was fitted up as a sort of washhand 
stand, and now 1 felt nearly sure we had 
been expected; for there was water in the 


jug and soap in the soap-dish, and two clean 
towels laid ready for us. I had to mount on 
a chair to see into the upper division of the 
cupboard. It held a few plates, cups and 
saucers, a little tea-pot and a kettle, but not 
a crumb of food was to be seen anywhere. 

“Oh, well, I’m not hungry now,” said Peggy, 
“and I daresay the food will come in the 
morning.” 

“But, Peggy, do you think we ought to stay 
here all night? What will Sister say ?” 

“Tt’s raining, and we have no umbrella. 
Sister would not like me to get wet.” 

“You might stay here while I try and find 
the way to Merlewood, and then we can come 
back for you.” 

“Oh, no, Clare! You mustn’t leave me,’ 
cried Peggy in terror. “Sister wouldn’t like 
you to leave me all alone by myself.” 
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* But, Peggy, we can’t stay here for ever.” ugly shape, like the Green Serpent o1 Beauty’s 
“Of course not—only till the prince comes.” Beast.” ¥ 
“The prince ?’ “[ don’t think that’s likely nowadays 


“Now don't be silly, Clare. You know What’s 


there’s always a prince in a fairy-tale.” 


that?” I exclaimed, and my heart 


seemed to stop beating with fright. There was 


“Do you think Sister would approve of a a sudden bang at the door of the hut, as if 


fairy prince?” T asked a little anxiously. 
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A large black cat stood arching her back.— . 154. 


some heavy body had fallen against it. 


We looked at each other in dis- 
may, and then the sound was re. 
peated, the door of the hut flew 
open, and a large shaggy creature 
rushed into the room. 


Pegey screamed, and hid herself 
behind me, while I caught up a 
bit of wood from the hearth and 
waved it about to keep off the 
animal. 

There was a little red tip to my 
stick, and smoke came out as [ 
waved it. 

The animal was afraid or sur- 
prised—I do not know which—but 
he drew back into the farthest 
corner of the hut. 

Then I threw down my stick and 
laughed. 

“ He’s only a dog, Peggy—a dear 
old dog.” 

I ran and put my arms round 
the dog’s neck to make up for 
having frightened him. As I did 
so, I felt he had a collar on I 
took hold of it and led him towards 
the fire, and he wagged his tail and 
put up*his great head and _ licked 
my face. 

I do not much like even a dog's 
kisses, but I let him do it once or 
twice, just to make friends, and then 
Peggy came and patted his head, 
but her hand is so small he took 
no notice of it. 

“There’s something written on 
his collar,” said Peggy presently ; 
“what is it?” 

I held the candle for her to see, 
while she spelt out, “ P-r-i-n-c-e— 
Prince !” 

She looked at me, her eyes round 
with surprise. 

“Oh, Clare! is he really en- 
chanted ?” 


+* yr fs ‘ ’ » 

Sister was not fond of fairy-tales, and she “Go on, Peggy! There’s some more to read. 
was very particular about our acquaintances. I wanted time to consider. 

“Of course she'll approve of him,” replied “(O-f—of,” read Peggy. “I wonder why 


Peggy, “ when she knows he’s a prince. Only those letters are so big? ‘Prince of—Merle— 
; . . ” . ’ ’ ‘ " ” 

I hope he won’t be enchanted to begin with,” Forest.’ There, Clare, you can see for yourself. 

she added a little nervously, “and have an “Oh, Prince! I’m so glad you’ve come.” 
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It w late and Peggy grew 
that couch for a 
ild not think what to do for bed- 
emembered the skins on the floor. 


how, 


was nice big 


The s s made a nice warm bed, and Peggy 
soon fell asleep, while I 


is long as my candle lasted, and 


read one of the books 


lown beside her. 
There was only just room on the couch ; but 
slept very quietly, 
up till the morning. 
disappointed as she 


were hot so tired we 
wake 
Peegy looked saw the 
empty ta rhe 


} } 
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“T wonder the fairies haven’t brought our 


wreak fast, she said 

[ should have wondered if they had. Fairies 
were less likely by daylight than they had 
been in the firelight of the night before—the 
enchanted. 
door and 


hut was no longer 


| opened the looked out. The 


early sun was shining after the wet night, and 
millions of little raindrops sparkled on_ the 
eaves and grass, soft blue mists filled the 


mysterious places between the tree trunks, and 


1 sweet breath from the forest blew gently 
into my face. 
[ felt so happy that I forgot all about 


breakfast, and that I had had nothing to eat 
the night before. 
I took Peggy by 
into the beautiful 
“Come,” I 


to us.’ 


the hand, and led her out 
world. 

said, “and let us see what will 
happen 
Peggy, 


silence. 


going to church?” asked 
had walked a little way in 
“I think, Clare, you ought to give me break- 
of all 

out of my dream at her words; it 
a spell, and just then 
i cloud covered the face of the sun. 


“Are we 
aiter we 


fast, first 
| came 


was like the breaking of 


We were now on a path again, and | 
hought we would try and find our way back 
to the station; but I did not feel sure of our 
whereabouts, and was very pleased when we 
came to a clearing in the wood and found 
inothe: cottage. 

It was a pretty little place with lattice 


windows, and a late rose was flowering on the 
wall 

but, for the second 
had come to an empty house. When 
we grew tired of waiting and opened the door, 


door : 


We rapped at the 
time, we 


ENCHANTED Hur. 1S 








ve 


there was no one inside but a large black cat, 
who sprang on to the back of a chair, where 
she stood arching her back and spitting at us. 

We were both startled, and Peggy clung to 
me, exclaiming 


“A witch! a witch!” 


“No, Peggy ; only a cat See! she lets me 
stroke her. But this is «a funny place with 
only cats and dogs in the houses. I wonder 
who lights the fires ?” 

There was a bright little fire burning in 
the grate, and a black kettle singing on the 
hob. No food was to be seen, and I did not 


This house did not 
seem had done, and I told 
Peggy we had better wait till somebody came. 


search for 


like to 


ours as the hut 


any. 


I watched at the open door, while Peggy 
looked out of the window on the opposite 
side of the room, and over a little garden 


full of autumn flowers. 

No one came; and I could hardly believe my 
eyes when, presently, we returned to the hut. 
Were fairies really true, after all? 

The room had been put tidy, the fire was 
alight, and breakfast stood on the table. 

Peggy clapped her hands with delight as 
she saw two eggs, a plate of bread and butter, 
a jug of milk, little tea-caddy put 
ready beside a while a kettle was 
simmering by the fire. 

“T shall make tea,” said Peggy ; 
seen nurse.” 

She put the tea in the pot. I poured on 
the water, for fear she should scald herself. 

“What nice bread and butter!” said Peggy, 
as she took her first mouthful. “Isn’t it kind 
of the fairies ?” 

“Suppose it isn’t fairies, and we are eating 
somebody’s breakfast ?” 

Peggy put down her bread and butter. 

“ Are we stealing?” she asked. 

“Not if we are in a fairy-tale ; 
are in the common world——” 

I stopped; I was so puzzled, till I 
remembered my little purse was in my 
and held half a crown. 

[ placed the money in 
table. 

“That will pay for our breakfast, if it’s a 
real and we can leave it for the fairies, 
if it’s a fairy breakfast.” 

“They ought 
well,” said Peggy. 

“But, Peggy, we mustn’t stay for dinner. 
We must go home and do our lessons. Be- 
sides, I want to know what has become of 
Delphine.” 

It was raining fast now, and I was puzzled as 
to what I ought to do. 
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I could neither leave Peggy alone nor take 
her out in the wet; but I knew Sister would 
think me naughty if I did not go home— 
even out of Fairyland. 

Indeed, I wondered she had not already 
sent someone to fetch us. Perhaps she was 
waiting till the rain stopped to come for us 
herself. 

The clouds looked less heavy—perhaps they 
would clear uy in the afternoon. So I 
determined to wait till dinner-time. If a 
fairy came with our dinner, I could ask her 
the way; while if no dinner appeared, I 
should be able to persuade Peggy to go 
home for one. 

It is a comfort when you have made up 
your mind. Peggy and I curled ourselves up 
happily on the couch, and I read her some 
stories out of a Japanese fairy-book. 

They were lovely, but Peggy did not like 
them as well as “Puss in Boots” and “Goldi- 
locks”; she likes the old stories over and 
over again, but I like new ones too. 

Perhaps it was because she was less inter- 
ested than I was that she was the first to 
hear a step outside the hut. She put her 
hand over my book. 

“There ’s somebody coming,” she whispered. 

I slipped off the couch and went to the 
door as a man came into the room. 

“We have eaten your breakfast,” I said, 
“but we have left the money for it on the 
table.” 

“And paid for it like a queen,” said the 
man, laughing; but he did not take up my 
half-crown. 

“ Why, here’s another of you!” he exclaimed, 
as he caught sight of Peggy on the couch. 

Peggy turned round at that. 

‘You are one of the princes!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” replied the man, surprised; “but 
how do you know that?” 

“Why, there are always princes in a fairy- 
tale! I suppose you are the dog who came 
here last night.” 

The man looked from Peggy to me in be- 
wilderment, so I had to explain. 

“Peggy thinks she is living in a fairy-tale, 
and it really has been very strange. It began 
last night, when our servant went away and 
left us alone in the wood. We found this 
hut, which seemed enchanted, so we _ have 
stayed here ever since.” 

“Last night! You don’t mean to say you 
have been here all night ?” 

‘We had nowhere else to go; it was quite 
lark and raining, when we suddenly saw this 
hut. We thousht it was meant for us.” 


” 


. nd all rT _ vapented ' the man. 
aven’t you any friends near? What is your 
name ?” 

“Clarissa Lascelles, and Peggy is Margaret 
Lascelles.” 

“Then you are living at Merlewood ?” 

“We were going to Merlewood, when we got 
lost in the forest.” 

“They ll be in an awful state about you!” 
said the “prince,” when I had explained a little 
more. “You ought to get to Merlewood as 
quickly as possible.” 

“Tt’s raining,” I said, “and Peggy will catch 
cold. Peggy always catches cold if she gets 
wet.” 

“f think I can manage to keep her dry,’ 
said the “prince,” as he took Peggy up in his 
arms and arranged one of the skins so as to 
screen her from the rain. “ But what is to 
become of you?” 

“T can walk: it does not matter about my 
getting wet”; and we set out at once, the 
“prince” carrying Peggy, while | walked by his 
side with our bag. 

So we tramped on through the rain, and the 
“prince” talked to me, while Peggy fell asleep 
in his arms. 

He explained that he was not a real prince, 
but that his name was Prince—Richard Prince 
—and he lived with his father and mother at 
the Old Fort in Merlewood Forest. The hut 
belonged to him, and he came there to be 
alone when he wanted to work. 

A little bent old woman, who was the 
gamekeeper’s wife, lived in the cottage and 
took care of the hut, and got breakfast ready 
if she thought Mr. Prince was coming. The 
dog was his dog, and it was his name on 
the collar; the “O. F.” stood for Old Fort— 
the name of his house. 

“Tt’s a shame to explain it all away like 
this,” he said at length, “Are you disap- 
pointed that your forest is no longer en- 
chanted ?” 

“T knew it couldn’t last,” I replied. “I 
don’t think fairies ever stay where big people 
can see them.” 

At last we came to Merlewood House. I 
stumbled up the steps after my new friend, 
and there was the hall full of people: Father 
and Sister, and Alicia and the boys. 

They called out, “Here they are!” when 
they saw us, and Sister exclaimed 

“Oh, Clare! where have you been! How 
could you be so naughty ?” 

But I was past caring even for that. 

Mr. Prince set down Peggy on the ground, 
looking, as she always did, pretty and _ rosy, 
with not a spot of rain upon her. 
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THE ENCHANTED HUT. 


So we tramped on through the rain.—,. 156. 


I took her hand and led her up to Father. 
“Peggy is quite safe: I promised to take 


care of her”; and then I felt giddy, and should 
have tumbled Father had not put his arm 
round me 


“My poor little girl!” he said. 
“Tl think she wants something to eat,” said 
Mr. Prince. “She has only had half a breakfast 
—if she has had as much as that.” 
a great many explanations, and 
everybody talked at once, and nurse came and 
gave me some beef-tea. She had just come 
to Merlewood with Brian and Father, and 
wanted to put me to bed, but Father let me 
stay with him. 

Then we all had lunch, and Mr. 
stayed, and everybody was very kind. 


There were 


Prince 





The only sad part was that poor Delphine 
had tumbled down a steep bank the night 
before and sprained her foot. She had turned 
so faint with the pain that she could not ex- 
plain anything to some people in a carriage 
who happened to be going by. 

Theirs was the moving light we had seen, 
and they had picked Delphine up and carried 
her to the hospital at Merlbury, six miles off. 

When she got better and tried to explain, 
nobody understood her, except that they made 
out she came from Merlewood, and they sent 
to let Sister know just before Peggy and I got 
home. 

The boys thought it a delightful adventure, 
only they were rather surprised it had hap- 
pened to Peggy and me instead of to themselves. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


N our last issue we published the 
full particulars of a national 
scheme for recognising long 
and loyal service in the 
Sunday school by the _ pre- 
sentation of a Bronze Medal 
of Honour to those teachers 
and superintendents who 
have completed twenty con- 
tinuous years of service in 

the school in which they are at present actively 

ngaged. 

\ Silver Medal and Presentation Bible will also 
be awarded to the person who holds the highest 
record of such service (not being less than 
twenty years) in the County of Lancashire, whose 
application shall have been received not later 
than the 3lst of December. In our January 
number we shall give the name of the next 
county selected for this distinction. 

Forms of application for the Bronze and 
Silver Medals can be obtained by any reader (on 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope) from the 
“Editor of THE QvIvER, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, B.C.” 


A Lost Art. 


Most young women and many young men learn 
to play the piano and sing a little, and they think 
that this will enable them to entertain their 
friends, especially on the long winter evenings. 
Much pleasure would also be given if young 
people would acquire the art of reading aloud. 
This is one of those things which everyone thinks 
he can do, but which is a rare accomplishment. 
Think of the way lessons church are generally 
read. Few people can read even a letter aloud with 
comfort to their hearers. They hem and haw, slur 
over syllables, speak thickly or too loudly, too low, tdo 
fast, too slowly, or too something or other. Indeed, 
reading aloud seems to have become one of the lost 
arts. And yet a few generations ago, when there 
Were not so many exciting pleasures, paterfamilias 
used to read aloud to his women-folk almost every 
evening while they plied their needies. Besides 
the useful and delightful amusement thus given, it 
insured the use of good literature ; for no one could 
or would read aloud the mawkish sentimentality, 
suggestions of vice, and sensuous descriptions of bad 



































LIFE AND WORK. 


places and deeds that disgrace so many publications 
now read in private. 


Lord Roberts. 

We believe that many of our readers wil turn 
with pleasure to the special report on page 106 of 
Lord Roberts’ recent address on the Army Temper- 
ance Association, indicating as it does the active 
interest which the Field-Marshal takes in matters 
affecting the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
humblest of the rank and file. Lord Roberts has 
had an exceptionally brilliant career. Entering 
the Bengal Artillery in 1851, he took a leading 
part in most of the Indian frontier wars, and in 
1885 was made Commander-in-Chief in India, 
having previously received numerous medals and 
decorations, including the Victoria Cross and a 
G.C.B. In 1892 he was raised to the Peerage, 
and now occupies the important position of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. 
Lord Roberts is known and respected throughout 
the English-speaking world as an accomplished, 
fearless, and upright Christian soldier, and the 
warm admiration and love of his countrymen are 
well testified by thelr familiar description of him 


as **Lord Bobs.” 


Gift Books and Cards. 

At this season of the year, with the prospect 
of Christmas upon us and the thought of the 
kindly goodwill it brings, many of our readers 
will be on the look-out for suitable books as 
prizes and presents: and for young people nothing 
could be more appropriate than Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s latest collection of fairy stories, which 
appears under the title “The Pink Fairy 
Book” (Longmans). The stories this year are 
quite up-to the average, are presented in an 
artistic form, and have the additional recom- 
mendation of being well and copiously illustrated. 
Two other illustrated volumes, which will appeal 
especially to boys, reach us from Messrs. Nisbet 
and Co. ‘In the Swing of the Sea” is a healthy, 
breezy story by Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley, which 
is crowded with exciting incidents, whilst the 
other work, ‘ Half-hours in Early Naval Adven- 
ture,” is equally interesting, and at the same 
time conveys excellent historical teaching in a 
most fascinating form.—Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler is now well known for her dainty and 
suggestive verse, but it will come as a pleasant 
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surprise to many that this author has just 
issued through Messrs, Cassell her first volume 
entitled ‘‘Cupid’s Garden.” These 
stories are delightfully fresh, and are artist- 
ically told in a graceful, easy style which is very 


of stories, 


pleasing. Many of our readers will be glad to 
welcome a re-issue, by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, of “‘The Chronicles of the Parish of 
‘ eS 


faxwood,” by our late contributor, Dr. J. R. Mac- 
duff, which has been edited by his daughter. 
{part altogether from its associations, this story 
of a Highland parish of a bygone generation is 
well worth reading, and we can heartily commend 
it, We cannot speak quite so enthusiastically of 
“Tyy Meredith” —a story by Celia Armagh—which 
reaches us from the same publishers. It is ob- 
the work of a and inexperienced 


viously new 
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of the Deaconess House, Mildmay Park, and we are 
pleased to bear testimony to their dainty form and 
colouring. This is particularly the case with “The 
Shepherd's Voice” series and “The Everlasting 
Love” specimens, whilst other collections which 
should be very welcome are “From our Garden” 
and ‘* Flower and Thorn.” 


For Duty Only. 


A story is told of an artist who one day, taking 
advantage of the perfect training and surprising 
patience of a pointer, drew the animal just as he 
had scented the game. One can imagine the clever 
dog’s wonder as minute after minute went by, and 
there was no response to his indication of the 
quarry, no sound to show that he was understood 





A LESSON 

(See ** Foi 

‘riter, and has many minor faults; but, apart 
readable, and we shall look 
confidence to the next work from 
From Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
collection of Christmas 


from these, it is very 
forward with 
the same author. 
Sons we 


have received a 


cards and other seasonable mementoes, which are 
in every way as artistic and varied as any 
Which this well-known firm has yet issued. It is 
mpossible to refer to every specimen sent, but 


special mention should be made of the various series 
of Platino Panels, of the dainty Scripture cards, 
and the booklets ‘* Watch and Pray” and * Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” There are cards for the young- 
sters and cards for children of a larger growth, and 


all alike evidence the artistic care and excellent 
Workmanship which always characterise Messrs, 
Raphael Tuck's work. A parcel of cards and 


calendars has also reached us from the Book Depot 





IN PATIENCE. 


Duty Only.”) 


What could his master be doing? Did he not see 
and understand? But the dog did not stir. His 
duty was to point. There it ended. For over an 
hour the docile animal! stood motionless, affording 
a masterly study to the artist. These dogs in the 
accompanying photograph—the two foremost of 
the same breed of pointers—are giving almost as 
good a lesson in patience, although they are not 
now on duty. And what a lesson in the conduct 
of life their patience and obedience is! For many 
hours the four have waited at the little Scotch 
station, whence the traffic has all departed south- 


wards. But there will be no reproach in the 
beautiful eyes when the delaying step at last 
sounds ; only the welcoming look which meets a 


friend. Already their attention is aroused. One 
of the setters behind jumps on to the trolley, the 


better to see what the sound may be, inaudible 
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to human ears. 
Their affection 
is aS great as 
their intelli- 
gence and pati 
ence, and they 
love the master 
whom they 
serve. 


Quiver 

Prize - Winners. 
We reproduce 
on this page the 
portraits of the 
winners of THE 
QUIVER Prizes 
and Medals for 
1897, two of 
whom hail from 
the Reedham 
Orphanage, and the third from the Gordon Boys’ 
Home. Hilda McNae has been at Reedham 
for about three years, and has an excellent 
record for good conduct, whilst John Page has 
been accounted the most meritorious pupil in 
the boys’ school. The Headmaster sends the 
encouraging report that our annual prizes are 
having a marked effect upon the conduct and 
efficiency of the inmates of the Orphan School, 
all of whom try their utmost to win the coveted 
distinction. At the Gordon Boys’ Home THE 
QuivER Prize and Medal were awarded to 
Corporal F. C. Taylor, who entered the institu- 
tion in February, 1895, 
and has borne an ex- 
emplary character. The 
presentation was made 
by Field- Marshal Sir 
Lintorn Simmons at the 
annual inspection of the 
Home. 





HILDA McNAE, 


} 


(Of the Reedham Orphanage.) 


For a Quiet Hour. 

Dr. John Watson — 
who is more widely 
known as Ian Maclaren 

has produced = such 
splendid work, both as 
regards theological dis- 
courses and stories of 
Scottish character, that 
it was with a feeling 
of keen expectation we 
took up his latest volume, 
‘The Potter’s Wheel,” 
which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. It con- 
sists of a series of short 
addresses and essays on 
such varied subjects as 
** Broken Homes,” “* Van- 
ishing Illusions,” and 
‘Trials of Faith”; and, 
although several of them 


are charmingly written, (Of the Gordon 
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yet, on the 
whole, we must 
confess to a 
feeling of dis- 
appointment, 
for lan Mac- 
laren has given 
us a right to 
expect nothing 
but the most 
forcible and 
brilliant work 
from his pen. 
Another 
volume of col- 
lected ad- 
clresses has 
reached us from 
the same pub- 
lishers, entitled 
“The Return 
to the Cross,” 


(Of 





JOHN H,. PAGE, 


the Reedham Orphanage.) 


by the Rev. Dr. Robertson Nicoll. Although we 


cannot endorse every 


view expressed by Dr, 


Nicoll, yet there is very much that is most helpful 


and suggestive in these 
dresses, which will no 
many in their more 
Gospel in the Field” 


thoughtful, earnest ad- 
doubt be welcomed by 


permanent form. “The 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 
is an attempt, by the Re 


v. R. C. Fillingham, “to 


suggest a spiritual interpretation of Nature,” and 


he has succeeded in the 


most admirable manner. 


The author shows a thorough knowledge of the 
workings of Nature, and he has dealt in such 
a delightfully poetic manner with the various sub. 


CORPORAL FREDERICK C, TAYLOR, 
Bi ys’ Home.) 








jects selected that it is 
in no Way a surprise to 
tind at the end of the 
volume several pages of 
verse in which the author 
conveys the same teach- 
ing. — Brilliant without 
in scarlet and gold, and 
bright within from cover 
to cover, The Church 
Vonthly volume for 1897 
greets us like a bit of 
warm sunshine. Mr. 
Sherlock is to be con- 
gratulated on the con- 
tinued and increasing 
success of his magazine, 
Which is designed for 
localisation in town and 
country 
“The Personal Friend- 
ships of Jesus” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) Dr. J. R. 
Miller has given us an- 
other of his practical and 
spiritually helpful works, 
which will no doubt be 
profitable to many ; 
whilst Dr. Agar Beet 
has just issued through 
the same publishers an 


parishes. -In 


exhaustive treatise on 
the Second Coming of 
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Christ and the future punishment of sin, to which 
he has given the title “The Last Things.” It is 
impossible in the space at our disposal to deal 
with this volume at any length, and we can only 
say that Professor Beet has embodied the study 
and research of a lifetime in this volume, which 
gives conclusive evidence throughout of reverent, 
conscientious thought and subtle scholarship.— 
Letts’s diaries are so widely known and appreciated 
that it is hardly necessary to draw attention to 
them, but we wish to give a special word of praise 
to the handy form in which “ Letts’s Clerical! 
Diary” and * Letts’s Clerical Tablet Diary” (Cassell 
and Co.) are issued, and to the useful information 
contained in them.—We also acknowledge the 
receipt of ‘‘ The Gospel in the Epistles” (Sampson 
Low and Co.), by Dr. Guinness Rogers, which is the 
latest contribution to the “ Preachers of the Age ” 
series, and forms a worthy companion volume to 


ts predecess¢ rs. 


The Children’s Rest. 


There has lately been opened at Roehampton an 
umirable Home of Rest for girls. They include 
sonvalescents from wasting sickness, and others 
requiring country air and good food. The Home 
is not large—Hope Cottage is its cheery name—but 
the Lady Superintendent, Miss B. M. Galpin, and 
the Matron make up for want of grandeur and of 
size by cleanliness and order—and love. During 
the past summer about forty little visitors came 
down from London, with certificates testifying to 
anemia, debility, etc.; but three weeks of fresh 
iir, good food, and bright, wholesome surroundings 
sent them back with pale cheeks turned brown and 
renewed health and vigour animating their limbs. 
In the winter chronic cases are taken, and one 
little girl, from the Margate Infirmary, suffering 
from hip disease so much improved under the 
nursing and general treatment that she became 
a competitor in the Jubilee skipping race. Al- 
together more than sixty children were received 
during the year. The principle of self-help is recog- 
nised by requiring a small payment from each girl. 
Miss Galpin would not only welcome monetary 
assistance, but also appeals for visitors to spend an 
occasional hour at the Home to cheer the workers 
and make friends with the little inmates of ‘* The 
Children’s Rest,” Hope Cottage, Roehampton, S.W. 


A High Calling. 


A child may be described as a bundle of possi- 
bilities, and no one can tell how much goodness 
ind greatness may be buttoned up under the 
jacket or pinafore of even the most unpromising 


boy or girl. The teacher, then, whose business it 
is to rightly direct these possibilities ought to 
be highly esteemed: and yet there are people 


who give less wages and less respect to their 
tutors and governesses than they do to their 
gardeners and cooks. Do they think that the 
souls of their children are of less importance than 
spinach and made dishes? Very different was 
the estimation in which instruction was held by 
the Jewish rabbis. They tell how, when all the 
Sreatest priests and Pharisees had vainly prayed 
for rain in the time of drought, at last one man 
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arose, who was humble and poorly dressed, and 
no sooner had he prayed than the heavens be- 
came black with clouds and the rain fell. ‘ Who 
art thou,” they asked, “whom God has thus 
answered?” ‘I am a teacher of little children.” 


OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we acknowledge 
on page 192 the kind donations from our readers 
towards our fund for providing 


Christmas Hampers for the Lonely Poor, 


which was started by a subscription of £25 from 
the propriet.rs of this magazine. At the same 
time, we earpes:ly hope that our appeal will yet 
meet with a more generous response ; for although 
we cannot hope to be able to send a hamper 
to every eligit.e case brought to our notice, we 
are anxious to send welcome “Christmas cheer” 
to as many of the desolate and destitute folk 
as possible. The distribution of the hampers 
will be made entirely on the advice of our 
readers, who will find the 
Recommendation Form, 

together with full particulars of the necessary 
Rules, in our Extra Christmas Number, “* CHRIst- 
MAS ARROWS,” Which is published simultaneously 
with this part. Each nomination must be made 
on the special form prescribed, and sent to us not 
later than the 15th of December. 

All amounts received towards our Christmas 
Hamper Fund will be thankfully acknowledged 
in our pages. 

We specially commend this good object to the 
members of our League, who now number 


SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDREID 
AND THIRTY-NINE. 


The object of this League of Compassion is 
TO BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 
WELFARE OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHIL 
DREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THE 

LOWER ANIMALS. 


THE JANUARY QUIVER 


WILL contain a poem entitled “ A Child’s Wisdom,” 
written especially for this magazine by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, K.C.LE., C.8.L, which will be illustrated by 
Percy Tarrant. Miss Agnes Weston will give a 
graphic account of her life-work on behalf of the 
sailors, which will be copiously illustrated; and 
Lord Herschell will talk on ‘“ Pictures for the 
People.” In addition to the two serials, the 
number will also contain complete stories by 
Jane Barlow, Roma White, and R. Ramsay. The 
Bishop of Derry and Dr. Hugh Macmillan will con- 
tribute, and the Rev. Dr. Preston will deal with 
the fulfilment of prophecy. Other papers will 
include “ Toys and their Makers” and “With the 
Interpreter in the Nursery”; and the frontispiece, 
which will be printed on a fine-art tinted paper, 
should also be specially mentioned. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Owing to the wide appreciation of the cheap “CHRISTMAS ARROWS,” the Extra Christmas 
Quiver Editions of Dean Farrar’s “ Lise of Christ” Number of THE Quiver, is published simultane. 
and * Life and Work of St. Paul,” we have the ously with this part, and contains detailed par- 
pleasure to announce that arrangements have ticulars (with voting form) of our distribution 
now been made for a similar issue at a greatly of Christmas Hampers to the lonely poor. ‘The 
reduced price of the same author's well-known number opens with a complete one-volume story 
































































work, “The Early Days of Christianity.” by R. Ramsay, which bears the title “Lady Jane's 

The terms of this offer (hich will only remain Companion,” and is copiously illustrated by Mr, 
‘n force for a limited period) are set forth in W. H. Margetson. A unique Christmas charity 
the advertisement pages of this nuniber. —The Liverpool Hot-pot—is graphically described 


by Mr. T. W. Wilkinson, whose article is  illys. 

trated from photographs and sketches from life, 

The Rev. P. B. Power contributes’ a short com. 
QUIVER FUNPS. plete story, which bears the seasonable title 
“The Mistletoe Kiss.” and the number also ¢op. 
tains a Christmas Carol. The frontispiece, which js 
entitled “Caught in the Storm,” is from a drawing 
by Perey Tarrant. 


List of contributions received from September 30th, 
1897, up to and including November 2nd, 1897, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month: 

For “The Quiver” he ig Hamper Fund: s. S. B., 








Birmingham, a FS B., Birmingham, £1; : = * 
Earl’s Court, £2: E. L. New some, Dewsbury, !0s.; E. M. B., An Example of Perseverance. 
Jedburgh, de ». 8. 8. , Birmingham, £2 ; S. C. R., Birming- ; P 3 é : 
ham, £1: A Friend, Reading, 103. ; R. 8S, Birmingham, Not Jong ago a bicyclist with only one leg was 
£2; M. E B.. Is.; J. C._N., Bris A hay és.; KE. Freeman, seen going over H: -rsini “idge. » was 
Birke snhead, 5s.; RK. S. B., Birmingham, £1 15s. ; M. E.W., 1s ‘ oe = ese J ‘i : = 1 agate Pog , " Boe: 
For “ The Quiver ’ Waifs’ Fund: J.J. E. even (119th ACCOM Pama 7, o Cer ane Te Sy oe ee 
donation), 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (89th donation), Is. ; On the same day a working man rode over the 
R.S., Creuch End, ds.; Maud Fallowfield, Brixton, 7s.; bridge on a double tricycle constructed by himself 
S. R. B., Birmingham, £1. net ie " ae : 
out of a sort of iron gas-piping. If we showed 


For Dr. 6 ae: Homes: F. E. B., 4s.; “* Matt. vi. ? é : , : pa 
23,” 2s. 6d.; D. J. L, £1; An Irish Girl, 2s. 6d.; B. B.,5s.; this kind of indomitable perseverance in Christian 


A ag oa er, ” iverpodl, 10s, work, what advances we should make! Here, 
For 'e Quiver Playgrounds Fund: VD. J. L., £1; however, tie smallest ailment or disadvantage 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


(BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96. 

13. When was the First Epistle of St. John written, 1, Eph. vi. 12. 
and from what place? 2. From the soldiers of Greece (Eph. vi. U—17 

li. In the Psalms we read: “‘ There is none that doeth 3. St. Paul likens trath to the girdle of the warrior 
good, no, not one.” Quote passage from the Epistle of which was the most important part of the armou! 
St. John expressive of the same teaching. (Eph. vi. 14; 2 Sam. xviii. 11). 

15. What is the greatest proof of God’s love to the 4. He bids the Christian use every means and oppor- 
human race? tunity both of public and private prayer for himself, 

16. In what way can man always manifest his love and also intercession for others (Eph. vi. 18). 
to God? Quote passage. 5. By the example of Christ's voluntary sufferings 

17. What is the great incentive of man’s love to (1 Pet. iv. 1). 

God? 6. Fervent charity (1 Pet. iv. 8) 

18. Against what danger did St. John the Baptist 7. Phil. ii. 8. 
warn the Pharisees and Sadducees? 8. Phil. ii. 10. 

19. What is the meaning of the words used by St. 9. Philippi is a town of Macejonia near the Avgean 
John the Baptist: ‘‘ Whose shoes I am not worthy to Sea, so named in honour of Philip, King of Macedon. 
bear”? Julius Ceesar subsequently planted a colony there; 

20. What words used at the Baptism of our Lord hence the inhabitants, like those of Tarsus, were free 
testify to His Divinity ? men of Rome (Phil. i. Db. 

21. What two persons are mentioned in the Old 10. 2 Tim. iv. 6. 

Testament as having fasted forty days? ll. St. Paul says that at the time of his trial no one 

22. Under what three heads may the temptations of came forward to support him, so much were the 
our Lord be classed? people afraid because of the persecution (2 Tim. 

23. What general lesson do we learn from the iv. 16). 
temptation of our Lord? 12. He asks that St. Mark may be sent to him during 

24. What circumstance is mentioned by St. Mark his imprisonment at Rome because St. Mark's minis- 
which added to the severity of our blessed Lord’s trations would be so helpful to him (2 Tim. iv. 1; 


temptation ? Acts xv. 38). 
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EDITOR wishes his many readers and 
friends, the world over, a very bright and 
joyous New Year. 


A HE 


Not wishing to be alone in our greetings, 
we invited New Year's messages from various well- 
known Christian leaders, and are gratified to say 
that the have very cordial. The 
annual motto of the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
was always eagerly looked for, and it was with 
he greatest regret that we heard from Archbishop 
Temple that he does not propose to continue his 
predecessor's practice in this respect. We have, 
however, received from the Dean of Canterbury— 
Dr. Farrar —a excellent triple ‘‘ Rule for 
Conduct,” which will be found on page 195. 

The revered Bishop of Exeter sends us a verse 
from one of his hymns, which we reproduce in 
facsimile, and he at the same time suggests 
“Live so as to be Missed"’ as a desirable motto. 
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The Earl of Meath’s couplet is characteristic of 
this genial philanthropist, as is also that from the 


Rev. 


Hugh Macmillan, whose ‘ Nature-lessons” 





THE EARL OF MEATH. 
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are so familiar to 
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our readers. Dr. Macmillan, 


Moderator of the Free Church of Scotland, sends 
as his contribution— 


which he 


“As the tree falls, so must it lie; 
As the man lives, so will he die,” 
aptly 


illustrates by the following :— 


“Science teaches us that while nothing seems 
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more capricious and accidental than the falling of 
a tree, yet a fixed, unalterable law regulates the 
time and the method of its fall. The direction of 
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its fall, for one thing, 
is mechanically deter- 
mined by its mode of 
growth. Few trees 
grow symmetrically 
all round. Some cir- 
cumstance or other 
makes the develop- 
ment lop-sided, If 
you examine _ the 
rings in the wood of 
a tree, you will rarely 
find them forming a 
series of perfect con- 
centric circles. They 
are irregular in their 
size and shape. Nor- 
mally, a tree grows towards the light, and de- 
velops most wood, and foliage, and fruit in the 
direction where there is most light. It is thus 
weighted for its fall by its inclination to the 
light. And the moral which this interesting cir- 
cumstance teaches us, and which we may well 
take as our guiding lesson for a new year, is, that 
what determines the direction of the fall of our 
tree of life is that towards which the bent of 
our being is inclined. Our fall, like that of the 
tree, will be no mere thing of chance, but will 
be fore-ordained by our mode of growth, by the 
way in which we have lived. If the bent of our 
being is towards the world, our nature will be 
developed on the worldly side, and on that side 
it will be weighted for its fall, and great will be 
the fall thereof. But if, on the other hand, it is 
towards God and holiness, we shall form on that 
side blessed and fruitful growth that will make 
our fall—when it comes in due season—to be across 
the threshold of heaven.” 

We reproduce in facsimile the message from 
the Dean of Gloucester—‘‘It is an old, old story, 





if you mean to accomplish any true work, you must 
be prepared to suffer’’—and also that from Dr, 
Parker, which happily takes the form of an 
acrostic, the initial letters spelling the name of 
the magazine whose readers he addresses, After 
this message was sent, Dr. Parker kindly wrote 
to say that the following verse would make a 
good finish to the precepts laid down in his 
acrostic :— 
“So shall thy walk be close with God, 
Calm and serene thy frame ; 
So purer light shall mark the road 
That leads thee to the Lamb!” 


Sir George Williams, the founder of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, says: “* * Strength for 
Work: Christ’s Presence our Inspiration,’ is the 
burden of my New Year’s message, and which I 
earnestly pray may be the instrument of blessing 
to all who read it.” 

The Dean of Worcester bids us ‘* Be of Good 
Cheer,”’ whilst the Rev. Alfred Rowland (Chair. 
man of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales) adopts as his motto ‘*The Hope of the 
Harvest is the Seed,’’ and, in relation to this, 
forcibly says: ‘‘ Our future as a people will depend 
not on our material resources, nor on a perfected 
form of government, but on the sobriety, the 
purity, the self-command, and the energy of the 
young folk who will soon take our places.” 

The Pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle writes: 
‘In common with many Christians of all com- 
munions, I am conscious of a deepening desire 
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and of a growing faith to see ‘the times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord.’ With 
such feelings I can pen no other message to your 
readers than the following: Oh, that 1898 may 
prove to be one of ‘the years of the right hand 
of the most High’—in our hearts, and in the 
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home and mission fields! Let every reader say 
‘Amen,’ and then be up and doing.” 

From Dean Lefroy, of Norw ich, comes the motto— 

“ Share my joy, and you double it. 
Share my sorrow, and you halve it,” 

which he impresses by the following messages :— 
“[o the religious: Selfishness shrivels spiritual 
ife. Hence the apathy of many towards the sal- 
vation of (1) the individual, (2) the nation, (8) the 


Ce 
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‘jou 33. 


(From the Dean of Worcester.) 


world. But ‘we do not well: this day is a day 
of good tidings, and we hold our peace: if we 
tarry till the morning light, some mischief will 


come upon us: now therefore come, that we may 


go and tell the king’s household.’—2 Kings vii. 9. 

“To the unbelieving: Every revelation in Nature 
is accompanied by a thrill of surprise. For him 
who denies the Being of God the greatest of all 
surprises is in store. The inevitable hereafter will 
bring the shock of moral amazement, because He 
is, and man shall be. ‘In Thy light shall we see 
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light.’ — 
Psalm 
xxxvi. 9. 
“To the 
indiffer- 
ent: In- 
difference 
to moral 
order is a 
relapse to 
barbarism. 
‘Awake 
thou that 
sleepest, 
and arise 
from the 
dead, and 
Christ 
shall give 
thee light.’ 





— Ephe- 
sians v. 14.” THE DEAN OF NORWICH. 
It is with (Photo: Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


great plea- 

sure that we present this collection of kindly 
greetings to our readers, and we desire to take 
the opportunity of recording our thanks to those 
Christian leaders who so readily accepted our 
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invitation to send a word of counsel or advice 


to the readers of THE QUIVER on the threshold of 
the New Year. 
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A CHILD’S WISDOM. 


By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.L, Author of ‘‘The Light of Asia,” 
Etc. 


“IT Wen’, and it is hardly I called for Lady Sara. She Was 
too much to say that . ; 
the voice and manner splendid 
of the preacher—his In ivory silk and sapphires, kind eyes 
voice and manner in ie 
the reading-desk at 
least as much as in the 
pulpit — have lived in 
my memory ever since, 
as no other voice and 
manner have ever lived 
in it. The half-stern, 
half-pathetic emphasis 
with which he gave 
the words of the Con 
fession, *And there is 

no health in us,’ throwing the weight of the meaning on 

to the last word, and the rising of his voice into a higher 
plane of hope as he passed away from the confession of 
weakness to the invocation of God's help, struck the 
one note of his life—the passionate trust in eternal help 
as it had never been struck in my hearing before.” 
From Hutton’s * Essay on Maurice.” 


bright 





FTTIMES the little ones know best ! 
‘Tis written : 
In Heaven their angels always 
do behold 
My Father’s face.” How should those 
small minds, smitten 
By such a sunlight. not reflect some 


gold ? 


Not flash some hidden glory, past the 
teaching 

Of worldly wit? not secretly accept 

Some far-off truth—philosophies — out- 
reaching. 

Subtler than science, wiser than th’ 
adept ¥ 


With coming joys. Oh. nothing was 


Why think so? Well! ‘twas when intended 
June’s close evinces In way of lesson; but she said: 
London's best gaiety ; the Lord Mayor's “Tis right 
ball 
ell on that night: there would be “I kiss the little ones good-bye: come, 
dukes and princes, too, . 
Diamonds and dancing, in the great And see them in their nursery !” We 
Guildhall : mounted 
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Stairs upon stairs. At top, 
a tender crew 
Of clean -robed, bedded, 


Three _ |! 


children. 


counted 


, Edith, and Jane, and Her- 
bert. Good to see 
Their soft arms round the 
AS lovely mother’s neck 


Out -jewelling those sap- 


aN 


phires ; good to be 


One minute there for me, 


clear from the wreck, 


And sin, and madness of the 
world; grown friends 

One stainless moment with 
such innocence ; 

To hear their pretty talk. 
But talking ends: 


The carriage waits! On 


this or that pretence 
They hold us: till the 
mother, With last 
kiss, 
Asks: “Have you said 
your prayers, my 
dears ?” The crew 
Cried * Yes! yes!” all together. Upon 
this 
[ had a mind to question: * You, and 
you! 
‘If you could say to God what most 


you wanted 
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What would you say ?” Thus was my 


query set: 

And Jane—with wide, brown, wonder- 
ing eyes enchanted 

Fixed on my Lady, said: “I wiss to 


get 


“Grown up, quite big, and wear a gown 


like that, 
And go to balls!” Whereto the little 
lad 
Responded scornful: ‘ Fancy stopping 
at 
Such silly things from God! I wiss | 
had 
*A\ sword like Unele’s, and an ad- 


miral’s coat, 
With golden epaulettes, and braid and 
lace : 
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And, on the sea, a great large cannon- 
boat 
To fight the French and Russians!” 
Here, his face 


Bloomed with the budding rose of man- 
hood. ‘* Well! 
You silent Edith! with the thoughtful 
eyes ; 
Oldest and wisest; ‘tis your turn to 
tell 
What heavenly gift you would most 
seek and prize ?” 


She stood all white, upon her snow- 
white nest, 
A half-fledged silver dove; and slowly 
spoke: 
“Oh, I would say to God—This I like 
best, 
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Dear God!—(and tenderly he 
strange words broke)}— 


“Love me when I am naughty— 
like mamma !” 

We did not answer; but 

the snow-white maid 

Straight to one heart, like 
ray of distant star 

Shot her bright 

lesson. Ay! 

how unafraid, 


With that gift—that 
gift only—Life 
might move 

** Passionate trust 
in the Eternal 
Grace!” 

Fixed certainty of 
final, conquer- 
ing Love! 

Is this what comes 
from seeing 
‘““face to 


face ” ? 
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LD Arthur Duff sat stiffly 
down on the steps of the 
dilapidated summer - 
himself that the chil- 





house, saying to 


dren were late bringing him his bit of 
dinner, for the twelve o’clock bell must 
have rung long ago, and he somehow 


have missed hearing it: maybe the wind 


was the wrong way. As a matter of 
fact, the wind was at that very mo- 
ment wafting the sound through the 
garden as clearly as on any day since 
he had begun to listen for it, which, 
boy and man, dated from more than 
seventy years back; therefore the fault 
lay elsewhere. Had he not, though 
tall, been spare and light of frame, he 
would have found the rustic step in 
its crumbling decay an insecure seat, 
for even under his weight it creaked 
so noisily that two woodlice and an 
earwig looked out with some concern 


from beneath the loosening bark-flakes. 
Sitting in the glow of an early autumn 


noon, the old man had at his feet an 
oblong plot of fairly smooth shaven 
sward, dotted with small, round flower- 











A Sketch. By Jane Barlow, Author 
of ‘‘ Irish Idylls,’’ Etc. 


beds. These were rather meagrely 
filed with rosettes of dwindled 
asters—white, pink, and lilac—and 
straggling geraniums, upon’ which 
lingered yet a few scarlet blossoms. 
The plot was bounded by mossy 
walks edged with ragged box; and 
beyond that the great garden 
stretched away about and about in 


a wilderness of weeds. Massive ivy-tods 
hung heavily over the tops of the high 
grey walls, as the crest of a wave 
hangs before it flings itself prone. 
In two or three places this seemed to 
be happening, where a matted clump 
had fallen by its own weight, dragging 


down with it a scattering of coping- 
stones. One of the gaps thus made 
framed a glimpse, across a few fields, 
of the little old chapel from whose 
tower the last of the twelve strokes 
came clanging. The whole look of the 


place gave the impression that a tide 
of wild life was sweeping in, encroach- 
ing upon, and enisling the painfully 
kept grass-plot, which had been made 
a last rallying-point of culture. Its 
ruinous arbour and decrepit guardian 
seemed to presage a speedy submer- 
gence. 

Some such foreboding was running in 
the old man’s mind. Perhaps because 
he felt tired and hungry after his long 
morning’s work, which had _ conscien- 
tiously begun among the dews at seven 
o'clock, he just then inclined to despair 
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of the situation. ‘It’s givin’ up that 
north walk I’ll have to be—I will so,” 
he said to himself, staring gloomily 
before him, with shaggy eyebrows knit 
against the sun-dazzle. **Hard set I am 
to keep the other three ones anyways 
clane, creepin’ round them wid the ould 
scuffle. But sure I well know if I lave 
it alone for a week, throopin’ over the 
whoule dirty pack of them Jill be as 
fast as a dog ‘ill throt. And wunst 
that bastely scutch gits a hould of the 
dacint grass, you may quit contindin’ 
wid it. But sure the mortal truth is, 
it’s time T was quittin’ out. Ten ap- 
printicesh! I’ve put in in it; and half 
a dozen 1’ve had workin’ under me, 
afore the ould master wint; and the 
end of it is I’m left widout so much 
as a brat of a boy to be thrashin 
the nettles, and Mrs. Kelly. has the 
face on her to call me the care- 
taker. It ‘ud suit her betther to 
keep her tongue off passin’ remarks, 
and vemimber to send a_ body his bit 
of food, and she after takin’ upon 
herself to say she would. Or very be- 
like the childer has it sittin’ on the 
roadside this minyit, while themselves 
is aitin’ the green blackberries out of 
the hedges—Och no: here the crathurs 
are. Well, Nannie and Thady, what was 
delayin’ you at all?” 

Two small fat children with a little 
tin can and a dangled bundle came into 
view from behind a dying brown laurel. 
They were not loquacious people, and 
handed over their charges without making 
any observation. But they stood opposite 
to him and stared. 

“Well, Nannie and Thady, what at 
all’s delayin’ you now?” the old man 
said again, and again they gave no 
reply other than could be gathered 
from their continued = standing and 
staring. “Ay, to be sure!” he said 
presently with a start of recollection, 
and getting to his feet, scrambled up 
the steps into the summer - house, 
whence he emerged bearing two small 
windfall apples, which he gave the 
children, who thereupon departed as 
mute as they had come. Only when 
they were nearly out of earshot, Nannie 
remarked to Thady, who was a size 
smaller: *‘ If you gnorr it while you’re 
walkin’ along, you'll be nearly chokin’ 
yourself wid the core, the way you 
done last time.” Thady, however, made 


a backward kick at her silently, anq 
went on gnorring. 

When they had gone, old Arthur began 
his dinner, shaping mouthfuls of eold 
griddle-bread with his clasp-knife, and 
drinking hot tea out of the can. The 
children’s mother, Mrs. Kelly, with whom 
he lodged, had lately declared that 

‘wid the air gettin’ so thin, it was no. 
ways fit for the ould crathur to not have 
somethin’ wid a taste of warmth in it 
the len’th of the day: and Nannie and 
Thady might as well be fetchin’ it to 
him as runnin’ after mischief through 
the ditches.” It was rather magnanimous 
of Mrs. Kelly to concern herself on his 
behalf, seeing that he did not conceal a 
very poor opinion of her as the wife of 
a man who, many years’ before, had 
filled, unsatisfactorily, a subordinate post 
up there at the Manor. * Joe Kelly,” old 
Arthur was wont to aver, “ had been 
the greatest gawk of a garden-boy of 
all he ever had under him, and _ plenty 
more that sort were than he wanted.” 
Moreover, Mrs. Kelly had not long since 
sunk herself still lower in his esteem, 
because on the occasion of his last attack 
of asthma and bronchitis she had spoken 
of him to the new dispensary doctor asa 
caretaker. Old Arthur had almost choked 
outright in hoarse attempts to correct 
the title into * head-gardener that was,” 
and he had not yet forgiven the insult. 
Nevertheless. he owed her many a good 
turn, and she was at much trouble and 
some little expense to make the most for 
him of the seven shillings a week to which 
he had been reduced by the fallen fortunes 
of ** the Family.” 

These were in his mind now as he sat 
consuming his bread and tea; for his eyes 
had lit upon a skeleton form at a short 
distance, and he was saying to himself: 
** Bad cess to that ojus bindweed. Look 
at the way it’s after smotherin’ poor 
Miss Helens myrtle, and [f disremem- 
berin’ to move it out of that, as I 
was intendin’ this time last year. Finely 
annoyed she ’d ha’ been about it!” But 
his attention was diverted by the ar- 
rival of an habitual caller, who came 
hopping over the grass with a _ round 
black eye to crumbs, and as many bobs 
and ducks as a Chinese envoy. on his best 
behaviour. ‘ Arrah now, git out wid 
you, and come along wid yourself raison- 
able,” the old man said to the robin. 
after watching its ceremonious approac! 
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for a While. “* What figurandyin’ you 
have, and lettin’ on, and yourself as 
brazin wid impudence all the time as you 
can stick together, and sorra a bit fright- 
ened of anything.” 

He had hardly spoken, however, when 
the bird suddenly darted off in a panic 
obviously unfeigned, and hid itself among 
weedy bowers. 

“What's took it at all then?” said 
old Arthur ; ‘well, but it’s the conthrary 
one, and I not stirrin’ hand nor feet 
a-purpose for ‘fraid of scarin’ it. Bedad if 
them crathurs had the wit to know the 
fools they make of themselves fluttherin’ 
away demented-like when people’s not 
manin’ them a hair of harm, they ’d save 
themselves a sight of throuble come wid 
takin’ notions in their heads.” 

Yet though he thus moralised the 
spectacle of the fanciful robin, he was 
himself to be seized anon by a delusion 
as irrational at least as that which had 
prompted its flight. For when a moment 
afterwards he became aware that a tall 
grey-clad figure, whose muffled steps had 
not reached his duller ears, was standing 
close beside him, he sprang to his feet 
exclaiming in a sort of eestatic terror : 

“Master Chandos! Master Chandos ! 
Is it ever yourself ?” 

“Why. do you know me?” said the 
stranger. who was a tall, thin, dark- 
haired young gentleman. ‘*Chandos is 
my name—Chandos Considine. But |! 
don’t believe I ever saw you before.” 

“Well, maybe not, sir, maybe not,” said 
the old man, seeming to collect himself, 
“it’s not altogether likely, if one comes 
but just the first minyit | 
dunno what I consaited. Anyhow, I’ve 
seen the mortal image of you, if it wasn’t 
yourself; and a Master Chandos too, he 
was, and a Considine in coorse. And more 
betokin, you come the very way you'd 
ha’ took supposin’ you was him. It’s a 
short step from th’ ould buryin’-ground, 
if you cross the river be the hand-bridge 
below at Cullen's, and folly along the 
holly-walk, and in here through the 
rosery gate forenint the arbour, same 
as you done, sir: and that’s the raison I 
niver noticed you till you was so close 
Master Chandos.” 

* When did you see him last?” inquired 
the young man, feeling that he was 
again being eyed perplexedly. ‘“‘ Did you 


to consider ; 


say he lived here? I never was in this 
neighbourhood before.” 
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old Arthur said, 


* When I seen him? 
looking away with the expression of one 
venturing a glance down something peril- 


ously high and steep. “It might be a 
matter of fifty year since he went off 
in a decline. Much of an age the both 
of us was those times, and neither of 
us to say very ould. But as for his livin’ 
here, sure he lived in it as long as he 
got the chance, and that wasn’t over long ; 
and where else should he be now except 
in the big vault they have over yonder, 
along wid all the Considines that ever 
was?” 

“Ah, well! that settles the question, 
for if once I get in there, you may 
depend upon it I'll never walk—not 
another step, I think,” said the new 
Master Chandos. He looked down at 
his boots, which were dusty, and set 
his small black bag out of his hand 
on the grass, as if he found its weight 
a burden. “I had to be in Crossmasheila 
on business, and I just turned in to 
take a look at the old place. A woman 
at the gate-lodge told me that the 
shortest way was by one of the shrub- 
beries, but I hardly think she would 
have recommended it if she had _ re- 
membered how like a_ bit of virgin 
forest it is. So these, I suppose, are 
the gardens !~ 

**‘Sure you may call them so for the 
sake of givin’ them a name,” said their 
guardian, surveying them with a dis- 
consolate gaze. ‘But it’s little betther 
than tellin’ a lie. Nobody’d say it was 
the same place at all, if it warn’t lyin’ 
inside of the same wall, and _ that’s 
fallin’ down as fast as it can, wid the 
ivy sittin’ atop of it. And you can 
see yourself the holy show the other 
ould weed’s after makin’ of it all, 
sthreelin’ over everythin’. Do you mind 
the big—I mane, there’s the big straw- 
berry-bed yonder: many’s the day I’ve 
had four or five boys pickin’ away on 
it the len’th of the mornin’, and they 
whistlin’ all the while to make sure 
the berries was goin’ into the right 
place—that was how I circimvinted them. 
But och! what all you’d find on it now 
wouldn't hinder e’er a_ spalpeen of 
whistlin’ like a blackbird. And me grand 
row of hollyhocks there wid the white 
lilies in clumps between them, sorra a 
thrace of thim’s left: now and agin an 
odd one makes an offer to be comin’ up, 
and ‘t would sicken you to see the weeny 
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wizened size it is. And sorra a bush of 
the roses the ould misthress set such 
store by but has the life smothered out 
of it; they might as well be thryin’ to 
grow under the weight of an ould rick- 
cover. Bedad it’s the quare desthruction 
poor Master Chandos ‘ud ha’ thought 
there was on the place—and yourself ’s 
his picture; just the livin’ image of him 


said the stranger. “The same man. But 
both he and my father died years ago,” 

** Ay, ay, your honour, so they would,” 
said old Arthur. “The Family was 
always ready enough at that. And, 
truth to say, some of them that was 
longer-lived spent their time doin’ their 
endeavours to lave as little behind 
them as they could. But none of them 

















‘Master Chandos! Is it ever yourself ?""—», 20] 


the way he would be mopin’ about here 
the last summer before he got the bad 
could that took him off suddint at the end. 
A lep comes aisy to a body when he’s 
runnin’ downhill. . . . Beg pardon, 
sir, but I won'er what you are to the 
Family? There was Master Mervyn, that 
come next to Master Chandos : he married, 
and lived somewhere outlandish - 
“My grandfather's name was Mervyn,” 


equilled Sir Edward at that work: the 
eldest of them, that owned this place. 
The horse-racin’ ruinated him. I remim- 
ber Mr. Sullivan. the butler, tellin’ me 
how one time an ould uncle of theirs, 
that was some sort of judge, was stop- 
pin’ at the Manor, and sez he. after 
dinner, to Sir Edward: ‘It’s to the 
dogs them horses is bringin’ you.” And 
sez Sir Edward: *‘ What’ll you bet that 
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it won't be there and back?’ That 
was all the heed he paid his uncle. 
So he died in the Bankruptcy Coort, 
and the property, as I understand, is 
in it yet. Anyway his sisters, Miss 
Helen and Miss Margaret, that was 
livin’ here, had to quit. I’ll never for- 


get the pourin’ wet day they wint, and 


meetin’ Peter Ryan the coachman in 
the avenue—that was after dhrivin’ 
them over to Ballycrone—and axin’ him 
what way he’d left the ladies. And 


sez he: *‘Cocked up on an ould jauntin’ 


car, Wid a baste under it I wouldn't 
put to dhraw a decint pig-creel, and 
I'd as lief never rub down a pair of 


earriage-horses agin.’ So whether it 
was the wettin’ or the frettin’ I dunno; 
but he never had a day’s health after, 
and died widin’ the month. That now’s 
goin’ on for twinty year since, and the 
best part of the time I’ve had _ the 
plisure-grounds and the gardens and 
everythin’ on me hands, and _heart- 
scalded I am wid them all. Belike, your 
honour, the woman below at the lodge 
may have tould you I was the caretaker ; 
but she’s as ignorant as a blind cow. 
Head-gardener I’ve been, wid me pound 
a-week, and allowances, and as many 
as six workin’ under me, forby boys at 
jobs of weedin’, as she well knows. But 
yourself ’s the first one of the Family I’ve 
set eyes on, for I couldn’t tell you how 
long; and I only wish you’d found the 
demesne in betther order.” 

“Ah, well! when I’ve finished making 
my fortune, I must buy it, and we'll set 
it to rights,” said Master Chandos. 

“Will you, bedad, your honour? That’s 
a good hearin’ anyway,” said the old man, 
with a gleam darting into his eyes. ** And 
will you be long finishin’ ?” 

“Oh, I don’t expect to get done before 
the New Year at all events,” the young 
man said carelessly, as he stooped to tie 
a bootlace. 

“And Michaelmas past this week!” said 
the old man joyfully. “Sure the New 
Year ‘ill be on us in next to no time! 
Glory be to I'm a great while 


groodness ! 


considherin’ some such thing might 
happen after I was in me grave, and 
missin’ it all—and now I’m widin three 
months of it! What’s three months? 
Begorrah, Master Chandos, we'll have 
our own work cut out for us then, but 


What matter? °“T will be grand. Only, if 


you'll take my advice, your honour, you 


Novice To Qu’r. 
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won't let anybody persuade you to have 
it all ploughed up slapdash be way of 
gettin’ shut of the weeds. That’s no 
thratement for a garden. You’d do a 
dale betther to let me hire a dozen or 
so of dacint men, and set them on it 
wid billhooks and spades. Och, but it’s 
the immense ould slashin’ and thrashin’ 
we'll have at that ungovernable clan- 
jamfry of weeds; *twill do one’s heart 
good to be seein’ it. And then, wunst 
we have the ground clear iy 

Old Arthur launched 
detailed programme of spring-work in 
the garden, from which its visitor 
escaped with difficulty, leaving behind 
him half a crown, and a very safe 
promise to return as soon as the pur- 
chase of the estate had been effected. 

But when he reached the entrance of 
the over-grown shrubbery, the young 
man paused to reflect, leaning against 
the gate. Said he to himself: ‘I wonder, 
now, did the old chap take it seriously ! 
I half believe and I really never 
meant to make a fool of him. But how 
was he to know, after all, that I’m 
engaged, unsuccessfully, in selling tea, 
under notice to look out for other em- 
ployers next’*month, and with the vaguest 
ideas as to their whereabouts? And, 
my gracious!” he said, drawing a half- 
penny from his pocket, “I’ve given 
him my last piece of silver: I had 
fondly imagined this to be a shilling. 


out into a 


so, 


Now I'll have to walk home. That 
was another irremediable mistake. But 
maybe I'd better go back, and ask 


about the way, and say something to 
show that I was just romancing.” 

So he slowly retraced his steps, stumb- 
ling over the wispy grass which laid 
snares in his path. But when he re- 
gained the arbour he saw that the old 
man had resumed work, and was digging 
in a jungle of weeds with an energy 
which seemed to over-task cruelly the 


worn-out machinery it set in motion. 
He was murmuring to himself with a 
blissful countenance. ‘*‘ No—I won't say 


man; “I’d 
me back the 
turned away 


a word,” said the young 
as soon ask him to give 
half-crown!” And as he 
unobserved, he continued to meditate: 
‘Much better to leave it as it is. Three 
months are three months; there's plenty 
of time for many things to happen; 
and he mayn’t be disappointed though 
I don’t arrive at the New Year!” 
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CARING FOR THE SAILORS. 
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WO pictures in 
striking, 
blessed con- 
trast stand 
out before 
my mind’s 
eye in look- 
ing back 
over the last 
thirty years 
of work- 
years which, 

I am glad to say, have made a revolu- 

tion in many lives. The first is the 

corner of Fore Street, Devonport, as it 

Was in the autumn of 1874, when Miss 

Wintz and I walked up to the spot and 

stood there wondering. The corner | am 

thinking of is close to the Dockyard 
gates, through which four times a day 
the thousands of men employed by the 

Government troop in long steady streams, 

and every seaman and officer of Her 

Majesty’s Navy passes when he leaves 

his ship. It was just this fact that made 

us stand doubtingly at the corner oppo- 
site the gates, for there was a shop 
empty, and we were wondering if the 

God we were trying to serve meant us 

to be its tenants. Next to it stood a 

low, disreputable public-house, a veritable 

trap set to catch the sailors, to lure them 
in and poison them first, often to rob 
them next, and, in the older days, to make 
away with them when all their money 
was gone. And when, in later years, 
public-houses in Devonport were coming 
down to make way for ow kind of 
public-house, the bones of men were 
found in the cellars and embedded in 
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the walls—the bones, without doubt, of 
sailors who had paid the sacrifice of 
their lives to the god of strong drink. 

The other picture is one which can be 
seen to-day by anyone who cares to see 
it. On that same corner, covering the 
ground occupied by that shop and store- 
houses and many others, three of them 
public-houses, stands a bright, cheery, 
almost palatial-looking building. A flag 
flies from over the door: at night the 
electric light makes everything look even 
brighter, the windows always beam a 
welcome on the passer-by. Anyone will 
tell you what that building is: it is the 
Royal Sailors’ Rest, the building that 
aims to be a veritable home on_ shore 
to our British blue-jackets. It is, in fact, 
a ‘ public-house without the drink,” and 
much more besides. 

That Rest, and one like unto it at 
Portsmouth, is the visible, tangible monu- 
ment of my thirty years’ work “ for the 
glory of God and the good of the Service.” 
Thank God, there are other monuments 
in changed lives, hearts and homes, and 
other methods, in which we do the same 
work: but these Rests are our centres. 

The story of how they came to be 
built, and how the energies of my life 
were turned into this channel is a story 
of small things indeed, but to me a story 
of miracles. For I lived in Bath, an in- 
land town, aud, my father having been 
a barrister, [ had no early associations 
with the sea or sailors. But amongst 
other ways in which I tried to serve my 
Master was by writing letters to soldiers 
on foreign service, whose names were 
supplied to me by the Carus - Wilson 
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My LiFe 


One of these 
soldier, then on his 
troopship. He, little 
he was sowing, 
who asked that a 
letter might be to him too; for, 
he: * We have no friend.” 
was my bugle call, little as I knew 
my lEfelong work for the sailors, 
with means coastguards and 


Friend Society. 
a Christian 
India in a 
of the 

to a sailor, 

written 
sailors 


Soldiers’ 
to 

way to 
thinking 
showed it 


was 


seed 


said 
That 
it, to 
which 
marines as well. 

| wrote to that 


sailor, and to another, 


und yet another. Month after month 
fresh names were sent to me of men 
who “would like a letter, too.” My 
list grew, but my time and the possi- 
bilities of a single pen unfortunately 
did not. I had to supplement them 
with printed letters still addressed to 


ndividual men, still telling in the same 


simple fashion of righteousness and 
temperance and the God and Father of 
is all. The first year 500 copies were 
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sent out every month: a few years 
later, 1,500 copies. The number rose, 


with the fresh work to which I was led, 
by leaps and bounds: 2,000, 3,000, 21,000, 
and last year considerably over 57,000 of 
these monthly letters were circulated in 


the British and American Navies, and 
amongst merchant seamen, fishermen, and 
sailors of all sorts and conditions. But 


the literature that has grown up round 
the work far from being limited by 
my monthly letters. Tons of letterpress 
are sent away from the Portsmouth 
office every month. It is quite a sight 
to see the parcels for every ship in the 
Navy being selected, packed, and 
addressed. The addressing itself no 
light task, considering that some of Her 


is 


is 


Majesty's ships move about the world 
in a most abrupt and unexpected 
manner, and a careful record of their 


movements has to be kept. 
A sailor when actually at sea is more 


—— 

















MISS WESTON. 


(At the present day.) 


or less in a state of control. His regu- 
lation allowance of grog is perhaps for 
weeks together, if the ship is cruising 
far from land, never exceeded. Then 
he comes on shore, for a few hours is 
his own master, and there is a natural 
reaction. He makes tracks for the 
nearest public-house, and drinks until 
he has lost control of his reason. Then 
crime follows. 

It is not that the British sailor is a 
weaker character than any other class 
of men, but his peculiar circumstances 
make for him peculiar temptations. 
Knowing these things, then, to some 
extent, although, of course, the years 
have deepened and widened that know- 
ledge, I was glad to think of becoming 
a missionary of temperance to the 
sailor. 

But the way in which I was to do 
the work was not at all clear. No 
civilian, and certainly no lady, had ever 
been permitted to speak on board a 
warship, and it was very improbable 
that, in the first instance at least, I 
could get the sailors to come to me. 
But then, as ever, the next step became 
plain as I drew near it. Through the 
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kindness of a_ friend, then Admiral 
Superintendent of Devonport Dockyard, 
the commanding officers were induced 
to allow me to come on_ board the 
ships then in harbour, Admiral King 
Hall standing surety that I would not 
say any dangerous things. 

Special permission was, of course, 
asked from each captain whenever a 
meeting was planned, but it was rarely 
refused, and then only for good reasons, 
The fact of a lady holding a meeting 
on a warship was so unique that the 
news spread from ship to ship faster 
than a newspaper report could have 
spread it. I had some queer and some 
exciting experiences in these early days, 
Once I remember putting off on a fine 
sunny day to H.M.S. Vanguard lying 
in Plymouth Sound. As we got near 
the vessel, which was anchored three 
miles from the shore, one of the men 
rowing my boat exclaimed, ‘** Hallo! she’s 
getting up steam.” It was indeed true; 
she had orders by telegram to leave 
the port immediately, and the accom- 
modation ladder had been shipped and 
stowed. But the captain, full of kind- 
ness and apologies for apparent breach 
of faith, hearing that I was alongside, 
had it out again, and in a_ twinkling 
the boatswain’s mate piped the notice, 
“Miss Weston’s cdme aboard to give a 
lecture in the upper deck battery.” Up 
the men came, crowding the companion 
ladders and gathering round me _ with 
bright, eager faces, some _ cross-legged, 
some kneeling, and some standing, but 
all interested. I spoke a few words on 
the pity and folly of taking drink 
which led to crime, wretchedness, and 
death. Then out came the pledge-book, 
placed on a big gun, and forty of those 
brave fellows—most of them young— 
promised there and then to have 
nothing to do with the evil thing. I 
had barely left the ship when she 
weighed anchor and went off to sea. 

Once on board another vessel I was 
looking round for a table on which to 
lay the pledge, and the only thing I could 
see was a tub—as I supposed, a bread tub 

so I asked if it might be put in position. 
* Certainly,” said the commander, smiling, 
**but it’s the first time it has been put to 
such a use. Now, men, a couple of hands 
to roll out the grog tub!” 

Well, this branch of my work, like 
the literature, has gone on developing 
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and increasing. At first the number of 
little temperance bands on board the 
ships might be counted on one’s fingers. 

Now there is a branch of the Royal Naval 
Temperance Society in every ship in Her 
Majesty's Navy. And the members of the 
Society are often brave, earnest fellows, 
who do veritable missionary work among 
their shipmates. The members manage 
and officer the branches themselves, and 
it is a constant pleasure to meet com- 
mittee men who come to headquarters 
and confer with us on shore directly they 
land at Devonport or Portsmouth. I still 
continue to go on board the ships for 
meetings myself, whenever possible; but 
for the last six months I have had to leave 
this work to my agents, since an accident 
made active bodily work impossible for 
a time. My helpers, however, visit the 
training-ships regularly, and I am thank- 
ful to say that more than half the boys 
now undergoing training are pledged 
total abstainers —a glorious augury for 
the future of the British Navy. 

As well as making these boys, so soon 
to be men, teetotalers, we aim at making 
them feel we are their friends. The boys 
often call me ‘* Mother” Weston, and it 
makes my heart beat with thankfulness 
when I find that many of them really feel 


— 














ONE OF OUR “SAILOR BOYS. 
(A frequent visitor at the Rest.) 
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that they have friends who care for 
their welfare in myself or Miss Wintz. 
An amusing, though embarrassing, proof 
of their confidence occurred not very long 
ago. I had a letter from a man on a 





IN THE CARBER'S SHOP. 


foreign station which ran something in 
this fashion : 


“DEAR Miss Weston,—I am coming 
home in about three months, and I feel I 
should like to settle down in life and get 
a wife, but I have no means of seeing any 
girls or getting to know what they are 
like. Will you look me out a nice girl, if 
possible with fair hair, who would do for 
me? I send my photograph, and I will 
marry her directly I come. Will she 
please send me her photograph? I have 
known you ever since you came on board 
the Impregnable (training-ship) when I 
was a boy, and I am sure you will do 
better than I can, and oblige. Your 
obedient servant — — ” 


Needless to say, I did not feel that I 
could add a matrimonial agency to our 
very numerous departments and accept 
so great a responsibility as choosing a 
wife, but I did not forget to assist my 
sailor friend in the matter when he did 
come home to select for himself. 

But the Royal Sailors’ Rests are, I 
suppose, the feature of my work which 
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is best known, because they are tangible 
and visible. Indeed, it is our pride to 
make them very visible bright and 
shining lights in a most literal sense. We 
do not believe in hole-and-corner temper- 
ance houses, with dull, dirty windows 
and provisions which bear the stamp of 
antiquity. The British sailor is used to 
having everything as neat, clean, and 
bright as the proverbial new pin, and we 
cannot allow Her Majesty’s ships afloat to 
outshine our quarters ashore. But they, 
too, had a very quiet and humble begin- 
ning. I was staying in the neighbour- 
hood of Devonport, and was distressed to 
notice the aimless way in which the boys 
from the training-ships wandered about 
the streets when they were on leave on 
Sunday afternoons. But when I consulted 
an officer on the best way of gathering 
them together, he was not very hopeful. 
remarking with what I found to be the 
sad truth, ‘“‘They are as restless when 
they are ashore as birds let out of a cage; 
you will never be able to collect them.” 

For a long time I was afraid his 
prophecy, as well as his statement, would 
come true. I hired a hall, and had hand- 
bills distributed, and waited for my 
audience, which when it finally appeared 
consisted of one boy too frightened at 
his “splendid isolation” to remain. This 
sort of thing went on for. several Sundays, 
until I gave it up almost in despair. 
Then a brilliant idea of reaching the 
heart through the more _— susceptible 
organs of the appetite occurred to me, 
and Mrs. Wintz, my hostess, kindly opened 
her kitchen and allowed me to announce 
the alluring attractions of tea and cake. 
These, and two or three’ volunteer 
helpers, who went out into the streets 
and brought them in, gathered § aun 
audience of a dozen on the first Sunday. 
This dozen soon multiplied itself so 
rapidly that we overflowed the kitchen, 
and had to emigrate to a large hall 
near the landing-stage. But getting is 
not the same as keeping, as I found 
more than once. In those days I was 
not so experienced in the art of dealing 
with boys as I am now, and I remember 
once beginning a meeting with about 
two hundred boys, but did not end with 
two hundred. While I was opening my 
Bible and finding chapter and verse | 
heard a slight noise and, looking up, 
found my audience in motion, running 
over and under the benches, climbing 











along the backs and over each other, 
and before I could get their attention 
all except the front bench had vanished. 
But I learnt from them never to let 
your audience remain a moment unip. 
terested, and I am bound to say in self. 
defence such a thing never happened 
again. 

But the class proved to be only a 
seed. It was not the end, but the 
beginning, little as I dreamt it then, of 
all my life-work for the Navy. The boys 

which means young men— were not 
content with merely coming once in the 
seven days, and they began to ask if 
they could not have a_ place of their 
own to which they could come during 
the week? And some of the older  sea- 
men added their request for a “ publie- 
house without the drink.” 

But it was a big undertaking, involving 
large responsibilities, and it was not until 
the Master pointed out the way with 
unmistakable and clear definiteness that 
| really took it on my shoulders. A 
house close to the Dockyard Gates, 
solid, old and substantial—with material 
enough for several in its brick walls 
and beamed ceilings—fell vacant; and 
Miss Wintz, who has been my _ close 
friend and helper all these years, and I 
inspected it. We decided to take it, if 
God would show. us, by sending the 
money for the first year’s rent, that it 
was His will for us to go on. In a few 
days, in answer to a letter in The 
Christian, the whole of the money 
for the first year was forthcoming, and 
in the following months the sum of 
£6,000, which bought, transformed, and 
fitted up the Sailors’ Rest and Institute, 
was sent. The sailors put their coppers 
together and made them gold; men on 
foreign stations saved their grog-money 
and sent it to me as their offering, and 
from all over the world money came to 
do what was so evidently God's work. 
The last touch was an anonymous gift of 
£200. And on a bright Monday morning 
in May, 1876, after a very early prayer- 
meeting, the doors were thrown opet. 
Inside and out we were besieged. The 
place literally swarmed with blue-jackets 
who nearly ate us out of the house, 
determined to see and taste everything. 
And, to beat all, three men, who had 
got special leave, insisted on staying to 
sleep, although the dormitories were 
not really quite ready. But these three 
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eonsecrated the sleeping-rooms in their 
own fashion by holding a prayer-meeting 
the first thing. And they have been 
firm friends ever since. 

But all this is years ago, and the 
years have brought development, as 
they must to any organisation that 
lives. Instead of a Sailors’ Rest covering 
one shop, we have to-day, at Devonport, 
a block of buildings which stands where 
three public-houses, in addition to other 
houses and shops, were to be found 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Will you peep inside the Devonport 
Rest on, say, a Thursday afternoon, which 
is when the boys from the Jmpregnable, 
one of our largest training-ships, are sure 
to be ‘at home” in the Rest? For on 
that afternoon there is generally a “ sing- 
song,” a pleasant hour of music, song and 
recitation, or, occasionally, a special after- 
noon with tea and games. For we love 
to get a regular tight hold of the boys. 

They keep us bright, and their jolly, 
boyish fun, which often bubbles over 
into all sorts of honest boys’ tricks, 
would prevent us getting fossilised if we 
were in danger of it. And we, in our 
turn, keep them from growing into man- 
hood with the idea that to be teetotal and 
to fear God means that a man must be 
a prig with no fun or jollity about him. 
The boys of the training-ships will very 
soon be the men of the British Navy, and 
it is our aim to get hold of them before 
the hand of sin lays its iron grip upon 
them. They swarm round most days of 
the week, but Sundays and Thursdays 
are the fullest times. 

The sleeping cabins, both at Devonport 
and at Portsmouth, are nearly always 
full. Only service men may occupy 
them, and the charge we make is six- 
pence a night. A sailor boy was once 
showing his mother over the Rest, and 
opened the door of a cabin. ‘ Why,” 
said she, “that must be for the Ad- 
miral, it’s so fine!” ‘‘ Well, fine or not, 
mother, Miss Weston doesn’t think it too 
fine for us, and, what is more, we only 
pay sixpence a night for sleeping there!” 
They are as clean and comfortable and 
pretty as we can make them. Snug little 
rooms with pinewood walls, on which 
there is some kind of picture and a text, 
a bed as white and inviting as any in an 
English home, and every cabin has its 
history. For the neat brass plate on each 
door bears the name of the donor, or of 


some dear names whom the giver wished 
to keep in pleasant memory. Some are 
in memory of a brave comrade, some of 
a dear child. One bears the proud jp. 
scription ‘“*Given by Queen Victoria,” 
and with the gift out of her privy purse 
came also a signed autograph portrait, 
The Empress Frederick is also among 
our royal givers, whom sailors think of 
gratefully when they sleep in the cabin 
which her generosity has provided, 
Thirty guineas will pay for a cabin, 
twenty will fit up a bathroom, and two 
pounds a locker. And of an _ increased 
number of the latter we are always in 
need. 

I have left until last the hall—what we 
call ** the big hall,” although at Devonport 
we are sadly in need of a bigger. At 
Portsmouth the hall is one of cur latest 
additions, and holds a thousand. The 
uses to which the hall is put are most 
numcious. From Sunday morning to 
Saturday night it is rarely empty for 
many hours together. On Sundays, of 
course, there are the services : in the after- 
noon it is used specially for the boys, a 
short bright hour with plenty of singing, 
as dulness is for us an unpardonable sin. 
In the evening the sailors come and 
bring their wives. Whenever I am able, 
I take this evening service myself, and it 
is one of my greatest inspirations to see 
the crowd of earnest, honest British faces 
before me, eager or sad, and hungering, 
whether they know it or not, for a word 
of life. And it is one of the greatest 
joys of many years’ work to remember 
how many brave men have decided to 
serve their God, have come right out as 
downright and upright Christians in these 
little gatherings. Sometimes the service 
is conducted by special missioners or local 
friends, and, occasionally, by a party of 
seamen. 

Saturday evenings are a very popular 
time. Then there is an entertainment of 
some sort, combined with a temperance 
word, planned by my lady helpers, and 
the place is generally full and sometimes 
crowded. Then for occasional gatherings 
there are our Naval Sociables, when the 
hall is arranged drawing-room fashion, 
and the men come by invitation and bring 
their wives and sometimes a child as well, 
when it is too young to be left at home. 
Then Miss Wintz and I have an oppor- 
tunity of going round and getting to 
=peak to each one personally, and learning 
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SOME JOLLY JACK TARS. 
(In the Reading Room at the Sailors’ Rest.) 


what time is bringing to our older friends, 
and making the acquaintance of new ones. 
Iam told that one dear little child, aged 
about four, has come with her father and 
mother to nearly every gathering since 
she was a few weeks old. This year, hear- 
ing a good deal about her Majesty, and 
then seeing the cordial way in which my 
naval friends received me back after my 
illness, she connected the two incidents, 
and, pointing to the platform on which I 
was standing, said, ‘‘ Father, is that the 
Queen?” Her father quickly and warmly 
responded, ‘*Yes, my dear, that’s the 
sailor's Queen!” That is a position to 
which I have never aspired, but to be the 
sailor's real friend has been the ambition 
of years. 

But a sailor’s well-being does not end 
with himself—it begins with his wife, and 
often ends with her. This we found out 
quite early in our work, and, accordingly, 


the sailors’ wives, mothers, and children 
come under our care. They claim the 
Rests as their home, and have come to 
believe in us as their friends. A sailor's 
wife has a unique and often very trying 
kind of life. Her husband is away from 


home for years together, and in the early 
part of her married life, when she needs 
help and cheering and advice most, she 


is most alone. Then, if he should die 






. 
when not actually on active service, she 
and the children are left, not only with- 
out husband and father, but without 
daily bread. Little by little I have tried 
to make up in some way to the sailor's 
wife for what she has to suffer for the 
nation’s good. At both Portsmouth and 
Devonport Rests there are large mothers’ 
meetings, all the members being sailors’ 
wives. The hall on Monday afternoons is 
generally full. From two to three hun- 
dred of them, mostly with a baby too 
young to leave at home, crowd in, and 
everyone knows where to find a friend 
in need. And sometimes the need is dire. 

On a certain dark night in November, 
1890, numbers of young wives were made 
widows, and children left fatherless; for 
it was then, in one short half-hour, H.M.S. 
Serpent, which had steamed out of 
Plymouth three days before, went down 
into the deep, dark sea, carrying hundreds 
of brave men with her. When the news 
reached England, and the widows learnt 
from the Admiral’s lips that they were 
widows indeed, there were heart-rending 
scenes... The Duke of Edinburgh, as he 
was then, was the Admiral in command at 
Devonport, and he at once summoned a 
meeting to cope with the terrible distress. 
For the pay was stopped; they were many 
of them in debt, as often happens, for the 
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men have to get their outfit before 
leaving, and trust to their wives paying up 
when pay-day comes; and, in addition, 
they were stunned and _heart-broken. 
They crowded to the Rest, where we 
organised work and immediate relief. I 
begged bits of mourning for them, which 
kind friends sent in, and it was dis- 
tributed, and the Rest was turned into a 
regular bee-hive. But out of this terrible 
tragedy came some good. In England we 
have no national system of Naval Insur- 
ance; and until something is done by the 
nation we must do something, as indi- 
viduals, to keep want from the widows 
and children of our country’s defenders. 
To assist in doing this I started an 
‘Employment Bureau” at Devonport and 
Portsmouth, where I keep the names of 
those sailors wives and widows who want 
work of all kinds; and as an adjunct to 
this is the needlework department, which 
is increasing in scope and usefulness very 
rapidly. We keepa register of the best of 
our needlewomen, and ask for orders of 
work for them. They, of course, receive 
every penny of the money, and thus the 
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women who cannot go out into service 
manage to keep the home together. We 
have large numbers of pretty children’s 
garments, poor clothing, and other articles 
all ready made, and are most glad to send 
them out from either Rest in £5, £3, or £] 
parcels. 

I cannot but feel, after more than 
twenty-five years, that this work for the 
Royal Navy is a work of God. His 
hand has been so manifestly with us, His 
guiding has been so clear and the results 
more than I dared to hope for. Miss Wintz, 
who has worked with me so devotedly 
and so loyally all this time, and who 
has given the whole of her wonderful 
energy and organising power so freely 
to the work, occasionally stands with me, 
as it were for a breaching space, and we 
look back over the way we have been led; 
and we can only say “It is wonderful!” 

We have given what we could: time, 
energy, common-sense, a sense of humour 
(a most necessary element in work for the 
people), and love; and our Master has 
given the success, His blessing, and His 
smile, 
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referring to 
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in question (Hebrews xii. 26, 27). 
We are justified, then, in maintaining 


that 
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COMING EVENTS. 


W. Preston, D.D 


Olives does intimate 
a startling physical 


on the Mount of 
that phenomena of 


description would be a significant “sign 
of the times” as the “times of the 
Gentiles” drew to their conclusion, and 
the present age had nearly run its 


course, 
We must be prepared, though, to meet 


with rebuke. We need not be surprised 
if persons deride our interpretation, 
and, if phenomena do present them- 


selves, say it can be easily explained. 
Doubtless in days long past, when it 


was predicted that a mighty flood 
would ere long drown the world, and 
a sign of its coming was given in the 
building of the ark, scolfers and mock- 
ers ridiculed the idea. The scientist 
may have consoled himself with the 
supposition that no water could ever 
rise high enough to bury the towering 
mountain or float the monster ark. 
The sceptic may have regarded Noah, 
who warned of what was coming, as a 


fanatic. When he pointed to the ark 
he was building as a forcible sign that 
the end of that age was nearing, and 
exhorted men to take heed to it, and 
to ‘flee from the wrath to come,” he 
may have been looked upon as a crazy 
sort of person whose mind was rather 


under aberration. Well, with whom lay 
the folly? Surely not with him who. 
“warned of things to come.” made due 
preparation for his safety and that of 
his household. 

Human nature 
same. Men’s hearts 
those of mankind 
Need we wonder, 
with those who regard us as 
when we point to what we 
on the authority of God’s Word, as 
tokens that “the end of all things is 
at hand,” and exhort, ** Be ye therefore 
and watch unto prayer”?  Cer- 
tainly not. We expect it. 

The phenomena “in heaven and earth” 
exhibiting themselves to-day are not con- 
fined to one or two localities. They are 
universal. None but the wilfully blind 


has ever been the 
to-day are akin to 
before the _ flood. 
then, if we meet 
alarmists 
consider, 


sober, 
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van fail to see them. Some may try 
to explain them away as they like, 
and others may affirm that they are 
all explicable according to certain natu- 
ral laws; but we, with the “sure word 
of prophecy” in our hands, are con- 
strained to regard them as_ pioneers, 
divinely appointed by the God of 
Nature, indicating in a manner signifi- 
cant that “the night is far spent, and 
the day is at hand.” 

Well has a thoughtful writer of the 
day said: ‘‘ Even the most thoughtless 
have been impressed by the frightful 
judgments of God, abroad in the lands 
and over the earth. The floods sweep- 
ing over large portions of the States 
(and of Europe also), and destroying in- 
-alculable millions of property and many 
lives ; the cyclones hurling to the ground 
entire towns and burying the terrified 
inhabitants in the ruins; the savage 
wars in Cuba and the Philippine Islands ; 
the dark clouds throughout Europe, are 
enough to make heedless men pause in 
their mad rush for money, and pleasure, 
and sin. Nature is. . . calling aloud in 
her groans and travailing throes, ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus!’” Every ardent Christian 
will echo this prayer, and will watch for 
any signs which may seem to indicate 
that ere long the answer will be given. 

The year, 1897, has been fruitful in 
speaking phenomena. Just consider some, 
and, say, are they not impressive ? In 
limited time and space it is not possible 
to traverse the whole globe and point 
to every locality where they have pre- 
sented themselves. Let us look at the 
Whirlwind. It has not been idle; in 
the States it has been doing its deadly 
work. We hear of it uprooting gigantic 
trees; overthrowing great buildings, 
killing and maiming large numbers of 
human beings. In France twenty people 
were killed and eighty injured by a 
terrific cyclone which swept over three 
small villages. In Germany a terrific 
storm raged in July. Hailstones of 
enormous size fell; orchards, vines, 
crops were destroyed; buildings were 
damaged. From Spain comes intelligence 
of great devastation by the same agency 
in the province of Catalonia : and what 
are we to think of the destruction 
wrought last summer over a vast area 
of our own fair Essex ? 

The Standard, September 30th, refers 
to a recent terrific cyclone in South 


Italy. Numbers were killed and wounded, 
The captain of a vessel at sea relates 
that he witnessed trunks of trees, por. 
tions of buildings, iron doors, and 
chairs falling from the air. Vast dis. 
tricts on land were destroyed. 

Cloudbursts, too, have been busy, 
They have left ruin behind them, 
South-Eastern France has been severely 
visited, and great has been the destruc. 
tion. From America and Canada we 
hear of houses, property, and _ people 
being swept away wholesale by direful 
floods caused by cloudburst. In March 
thousands of persons were driven from 
their homes in Ohio by terrific floods, 
In May the valley of Salmon River was 
visited, and ruin and desolation followed. 
Austria has been severely visited lately ; 
and likewise have Germany, Italy, 
Greece, and other European countries, 
In fact, the whirlwind and storm, the 
tornado and remorseless flood, the hail- 
stone and_ destructive rain made 
themselves felt in very many directions 
during the past year; and __ that, 
too, with startling frequency. They 
have not been confined to any one 
particular country. We have already 
drawn attention to the remarkable 
number of earthquake visitations which 
have presented themselves during this 
same period. 

Do not the phenomena which we have 
now been enlarging upon merit a like 
distinctive notice? We also read of 
“strange lights” being witnessed in 
different places. Famine and plague are 
also doing their deadly work here and 
there. We are too familiar, alas! with 
the terrible plague in Bombay. The 
fatality in China from these scourges 
has been appalling. Shall we be in- 
different to these things? Nay, to use 
the Psalmist’s words: ‘‘ Whoso is wise 
will ponder these things.” Christ has 
come, and Christ will come. The latter 
is as certain as was the former before 
the prophecies were fulfilled which pro- 
claimed it. As He came in the flesh, 
so will He come in the flesh. The bridge 
of time spans these two comings. Finger- 
posts thereon point significantly to what 
is hastening. They bid us think; they 
exhort us, as onward we travel, to make 
the care of our souls the chief concern 
of our lives, lest peradventure we should 
be found unready for the Bridegroom’s 
appearing. 
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OF LOVE’S SACRIFICE AND OF 


MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of ‘‘ Miss Grace of All Souls’,’’ “ Baby’s 


Bobs,”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


PRIZE. 


THE 


SACRED 


HE echoes of the final notes 
of Druida’s impassioned 


hymn were muffled in 
the rustling leafy roof 
of the mahogany and 


mangrove trees. 

Having feverishly 
waited for these final 
notes, a hump - backed 
fetishman swerved 
into the circle of spearmen, and 
then the round of it, as though 
body and soul, by some whirling ecstasy 
tongues of his crisp curly black hair tufted 
outward with oil and mud, like the flames 
in decorative representations of the sun; his 
breast scrolled in red earth with signs of the 
stars; and his sinewy arms and legs, like long 
Egyptian tablets, with mystic 
hieroglyphics in white. 

With a white bird fluttering impaled on a 
forked wand and flapping its wings in death, 
he leapt hither and thither in front of Druida 
with the physical delight, and yet 
with the ardour of 
nay, even religious, frenzy of the mind. 

So earnestly was he watched while he enacted 
his strange rite before Druida, that she could 
not help perceiving that the white bird was 





wheel -like 
possessed, 


charactered 


wildest 


severest some _ serious, 


some practical language, perhaps some natural 
their thought regarding herself. 
Or was it an emblematic reference to the 
mysterious white man? Perhaps a combined 

both? Was their thought 
Had she done right in rousing 
such powerful emotions by song ? 

These no satisfying answer 
n the extraordinary contortions of body and 
limbs by the hump-backed fetishman as he 

But, at last, a clear sugges- 
devotion was in his act of 
sinking to the ground before Druida, where 
he stretched himself as rigid as if dead. 


symbol, of 
reTerence to 
favourable ? 


questions had 


wriggled nearer. 
tion of abject 
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Etc. 


Solemnly rising to his knees, and with a 
reverential abstraction expressed in his blood- 


shot, beady black eyes, he took the white 
bird between his hands and knees, slowly 
crushing it there until the white feathers 


were crimsoned with blood. He then held 
the quivering bird for the drops to fall to 
the earth. 

Of the moistened earth he made a small 
reddish ball like a hazel nut, and, still on 
his knees, he slowly approached Druida; cast 
dust upon his head as a further sign otf 
humility ; gradually moved the little reddish 
ball nearer her feet; moved it little by little, 
until it touched her. Lo! as if the merest 
contact had imparted some magical property 
to the ball, he gratefully cast it imto his 
mouth. All the men gave a short shout ol 
joy, as though a mystic ceremony of life 
and death had been consummated, and they 
danced with such frantic force that the hard 
dry earth sounded to Druida like muffled 
boards beneath their thudding heels. 

Druida, ignorant of their speech or signs 
could only pitifully surmise that the anxious 


creatures had made some kind of offering 
through her, or for her, to one of ther 
gods; or that a protecting charm or omen 


had been consulted; that the signs were 
favourable, and that they now danced with 
joy. 

Thus gratified. many of the spearmen, to 


drive the devil out of their camp before they 
slept, rushed to and fro darting their spears 
at some invisible being on the ground, in the 
fire, even at the bodies of other spearmen, 
rushing with scaring hootings and howls in 
and out of the circle. Some of the more 
zealous leapt many yards into the dark 
forest and back to the light of the fire again. 

Two fires were soon flaming high between 
the arc of men and the forest, and two be- 
tween the men and the river—not to scare 
the invisible devil, but the often too visible 
panther, hyena, and hippopotamus. 

After an eager shuffling by the men into 
circular position, they stood solemnly silent 
and still. Even the chief's daughter stood. 
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From their crocodile hide belts the men 
took the short backbone of a fish, like combs 
with long thin teeth. Down the long teeth 
to the short one they could strike a peculiarly 
subtle scale of muted music, scarcely audible. 
Upon these little instruments they played by 
striking them on the thumb-nail; the com- 
bined semi-audible semitone musie producing 
the sound as of a fairies’ orchestra of Jew’s- 
harps played in the trees. To this the men 
added a lowly murmured ditty; for, having 
scared the Evil One, they were now appeas- 
ing the Great Spirit, who was hiding from 
them behind the night, and who would appear 
iain with the day. 
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The men cast themselves down in a large 
symmetrical circle, their feet towards the 
centre; their black bodies, their white girth. 
cloths, and the coloured spears, placed with 
points outward in front, giving the whole 
the appearance of a great circular 
wrought in black-and-white mosaics. 

In the centre, at some distance from the fire 
there, the women rested on palm-leaves and 
jungle-grass; the chief’s daughter having a 
scarlet covering gaily figured in black, and the 
cast skin of a snake was tied at one corner as 
a protecting charm during sleep. 

Sleep seemed as impossible to Druida as 
eating had seemed, especially as she heard 
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at a distance the unknown sound of satisfac- 
tion of the feeding hippopotamus. But the 
fatigue of the day overcame her, and she 
might have been sleeping at the Vicarage at 
home, so tranquil and profound was her rest. 

Early next morning, when no one appeared 
to be awake, Druida passed through a terrible 
conflict. She now believed that she had been 
duped. For precious liberty again she would 
risk all in one of the canoes. Would any 
of the men help her? Alas! how could she 
convey her ideas? How could she understand 
theirs? It was like having gusts of deaf and 
dumb winds to speak to. 


With a longing for some kind of experi- 
ment for freedom, Druida, little by little, 
raised her head. All but the leaves above 


appeared asleep. She cautiously sat up. All 
but the quickly travelling morning rays ap- 
peared still. Was that the moan of a 
man asleep, or the growl of a man awake ? 


She felt in advance the elation of being free; 
she even imagined that she could endure the 
direful loneliness she had passed through 


with the sea better than this companionship 
with minds were as grim as 
their faces and as black as their bodies... . 
And yet was not the Almighty omnipresent ? 
the vastest? At 


beings whose 


In the smallest space as in 


home, and in the utmost ends of the earth ? 
She sank back to that utmost end of earth, 
pierced with her own weak want of trust. 


in self-reproach. Could she 
only read of belief ?—could she not be _ believ- 
Could she only know of faith ?—could 
faithful ? Could she only 
admire daring in others? Was there no 
daring in her own soul now that it was 
face to face with all the dreads of a destiny 
as undecipherable as anguish as a whole, and 
as eniginatical as the smallest pain? Life, 
whole, required faith; so also did the 


She murmured 


ing 


she herself not be 


as a 

smallest pain faith to face and endure for 
the sake of some ultimate end of good. 
Could she not face and endure for the sake 
of the dying white man who had sent his 
cry to the coast? Yes; God helping her, 


She would have trust. 
afloat, in the 
sailed all day 


she would! 
early 
They 


she could 
The fleet 


order as before. 


same 
and 


was 


again encamped, increasing the precautions 
against Druida’s escape. These precautions 
broke her confidence. She now felt doomed. 


In the night she stealthily rose to escape. 
Before her left foot followed her right 
alarm drums were beaten, horns were blown, 
and all the men in the circle sprang to their 
feet, with the dark wildness of broken sleep 
on their brows and in their warlike acts. 

It was a mistake. It was hopeless. With 
a circle of four hundred warriors around her, 
of what use would the protest or appeal of 
me strange1 And yet, in the next 
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moment, Druida was standing before the 
chief's daughter, passionately appealing to 
be taken back. 

Answering a quick command from the 
chief's daughter, the men swiftly formed 


four deep instead of two deep, and closed 
in, beating their drums and holding thei 
spears towards the centre, to imprison Druida 
within a barrier of four hundred points of 
splintered bone. 


And yet there was no actual cruelty in 
their demeanour. Most of the warriors ap- 
proached her in awe—knowing that this 
white woman was destined to become their 


Queen. Their harsh act was a necessity of 
their belief —a desperate, loyal act for the 
sake of the immortal happiness of their sick 
old King at the point of death. Yea, this 
long-sought white woman was to become 
the feeble old King’s wife, so that when he 


died she, also through death, could depart 
with him to the shades of the other world. 
There she would indicate to his ancestors, 


and the other great kings and chiefs of the 
blacks, the avenging act he had at last per- 
formed against the whites—those cruel 
whites, who, during his reign and previous 


ones, had stolen black people from their 
homes by thousands, and packed them in 
great floating huts, and cast them on the 


landless water without rest. It 
was but right, also, by this act to please 
their gods, who had been so much mocked 
and broken by the trading whites. 

Moreover, in keeping with this national 
policy, each warrior now regarded Druida’s 
life as one necessary to save his own; for 
to return to the King without this desired 
possession, now that they had secured it, 
would mean instant death for all of them. 
The lovely, fair white woman was a sacred 
prize for the royal death customs. She must 
be delivered to the King, or his fetish priest, 
alive. 


treeless and 


This clear but singular contradiction be- 
tween their imprisoning spears and their 
demeanour of reverence, Druida could 
not understand. These mysterious people 
were cruel—they were kind. They were 
foes — they were friends. They bowed 


to her, and yet, alas! they looked as if they 
could kill her. She wanted to wholly re- 
concile them. She wished to sing to them 
again. But her heart had no song in it; not 
even the song of She could only 
bow her head, submit back again 
upon faith and trust. 

Early next morning they were afloat again. 
All that day they sailed, and, to the mys- 
tification of Druida, they again encamped at 
night. Where did this marvellous winding 
river end? What new inland world was 
she being borne to? And why? 


sadness. 
forced 
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For four more days they voyaged through 
swamp and forest, and under the shadows 
of bare craggy heights. They sailed until 
they reached a bend like a bay in a wider 
reach of the river. It was dotted with 
Many of these hastened to meet the 
fleet, and when it became known that a 
white woman was verily aboard frantic 
shouts of triumph passed from canoe to 
canoe along the face of the water to a 
beach, where the shouts came back to Druida 
as if re-echoed from the distant black crags. 

At the beach the chieftain’s daughter was 
received by Prince Dooba, the King’s eldest 
son, a noble young man of calm, stately 
bearing. He was of a bronze tone rather 
than black, and with sharp features of a 
refined mould. He was robed as if for a fes- 
tival. The velvety wings of white butterflies, 
with brown and gold leopard spots, might 
have been worked upon his belted cloak. 
Around his head was a crownless band of 
blue and red feathers of birds, and on his 
feet sandals of shining horny skin, while 
from his right breast hung the superb white 
tail of a horse, and in his hand was an ivory- 
mounted spear. 

To him even the chief's daughter made 
obeisance like a slave, on her knees, and 
presented Druida as a triumphant result of 
her conununication with the coast. 

He, in turn, made a slow, dignified, melan- 
choly obeisance to Druida as to some 
mysterious importation conferring a pathetic 
blessing upon the kingdom by her presence ; 
and yet his rich dark eyes fell from her 
charged with inexpressible sadness. 

His second and more inquiring gaze un- 
consciously delayed upon her. His thoughts 
rather than his tear-touched eyes were active. 
Thought, indeed, was undergoing a momentous 
« change that was revolutionary to 
him, to all present, to the whole of his 
dying father’s wide domains. 

With sudden impatience he fiercely com- 
manded all to stand back from  her—far 
back! He was afraid of his revolutionary 
thought being understood, and because he 
suspected that one man had read it he 
ordered him to be seized. 

Prince Dooba, though profoundly agitated, 
moved forward with dignity, leading Druida 
along a cleared path through a thick forest. 
They were preceded by men lightly playing 
upon long drums like bottles, and others 
twanging a thick-stringed instrument sounding 
like a swarm of drowsy bees. 

The Prince became so agitated that he 
could not endure the music, and ordered it 
to be stopped. He could not endure without 
it, and ordered it to be played again. 

The white man 


canoes. 


change 


missionary was right! 


Who could now doubt it? It was wrong to 


sacrifice even their own blacks; but for such 
a fair white life as this to pass with his 
dying father into the other world would be 
cruel from the earth to the sky. But could 
he raise people strong enough to put away 
the death-wish of a father so mighty with 
his people? The fetishmen had read the 
omens against the white man with the book, 
the putting away of the country’s gods, the 
tearing down cf the sacred devil hut, the 
cutting of the grove of strength-giving skulls, 
and the burning of the helping Gree-grees, 

Moreover, one of the Prince’s brothers had 
sworn by the blood of a converted Christian 
native, whose jaw-bone he wore hanging 
from his ear, that he would fight for his 
dying father’s gods. Alas! the people them. 
selves would do the same—even though some 
of them would be selected by the fetish- 
men’s omens to line the royal grave and be 
buried alive; even though hundreds of them 
would have to “ water” the closed ancestral 
tomb with their blood; even though not a 
village in the King’s wide country would 
escape entirely bloodless the day the old 
King passed away. Everywhere death would 
have to be honoured by death, life would 
have to follow life; the King must still be 
king, even though he passed to the other 
worid. 

Yes, he was the King-elect; but without 
the fetishmen and people what could even 
a king do? They would desert him. They 
would fall to the butchery of other kings, 
They would sink to the earth, and as a people 
be no more. Alas, alas! what was possible? 

In anguish Prince Dooba wished the white 
man missionary had never come from the 
coast to make him think of new things. 
And yet when he glanced aside at Druida 
he was grateful that the white man had 
come to make him think against the things 
that were old—those mysteriously horrible 
things that made all lives throb with the 
King’s life, lest his death should also be their 
own. 

Druida was greatly relieved by this con- 
spicuous attention of one who could evidently 
protect her. But she was also ashamed. It 
was all so foreign to her first simple idea 
of visiting a white man at the door of 
death. What did it mean? Where would it 
end ? 

Lying on the path in advance, she saw the 
dark figure of a native. As they approached 
she could see that it was the body of a 
woman in a pool of blood. It was newly 
stabbed all over the chest, and two babies 
were crying to the unheeding form. 

Druida irresistibly moved aside to _ the 
figures, but howls of frenzied warnings rose 
from behind. It was wrong to help them. 
Indeed, a man, taking a frantic run, caught 
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Passing into the shades, was not his 
prowess to be made known there by sending 
some of his people in advance? Were not 











He fiercely commanded all to stand back.—,. 21s 


ipplauded act mean ? 


limbs so trembling 
» sank to the ground. 
his attendants 


losing its grey-haired King. 





messengers to go before? Two hundred 
slaves, and three hundred prisoners had been 
sent there during the past few days. Ten 
one for each finger and thumb on the old 
King’s hands—would be sent before the sun 
sank that night. On! In the King’s glory, 
on! The earth of his grave shall be watered 
even before he dies; his death shall be 
great, and great the kingdom of Doobadee! 
The Prince and Druida continued their 
more rapid journey like branches in a flood. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 
THE WHITE MAN. 

YHEN Druida next ventured to look 
in advance of the musicians, they 
had almost reached the entrance 
to a thick wattled enclosure of 

great extent. Heavy explosions, the firing of 
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guns, the beating of metal vessels, as at a 
swarming of bees, were taking place inside; 
nay, even at the entrance and a little outside, 
as if the place were flowing over with 
paroxysms of joy. 

Within the main square enclosure was a 
cireular one. Into that only Prince Dooba 
and Druida passed, to face the grave, patri- 
archal King, lying amid his armed body- 
guard, with the old Queen-mother on the 
right, and his youngest wife on the left. 
His long hair and full beard were white, 
his face was deeply wrinkled with the 
pathetic dignity of acknowledged prowess, 
but now only strong in tradition and 
reverie. 

His red regal robe was heavy with the 
figured clusters of coral, cowries, and punc- 
tured pieces of gold ; and his hammock-like 
couch was loaded with swords, knives, the 
tails of elephants, and, as a charm, a piece 
of dried panther-skin with mystic charac- 
ters burnt upon it. 

When the old man’s dimmed eyes fully 
beheld Druida, great tears fell from them. 
Praise! Hurrah! The royal gods of stone 
and wood and the fetishes of brave and 
mighty white men’s skulls and hands—placed 
upon rough pedestals of stone, held in the 
hands of his body-guard, crowded about his 
feet, and marshalled like an array of wooden 
and stone dwarfs on the ground—had, after 
all, brought him a mystery of benefaction up 
the great gateway of water! He had given 
up hope. But here was his great wish in 
white flesh and blood. The good spirits of 
the day and of the long water deserved 
honour; and in language unknown to Druida, 
but hailed with joy by his guard and those 
in the outer enclosure, he ordered his priest 
and executioner to prepare as_ thank-offer- 
ings nine male slaves, one female slave and 
a crocodile 
Druida surmised that this, after all, was 
the white man, so-called only because of his 
long white hair and beard. She was led like 
an offering to the agitated King’s side. 
Druida. however, ignorant of all their 
thoughts, approached him as an aged _ in- 
valid, quivering on the verge of life. 

He motioned to her to stand by his side. 
He took her hand; she thought he wished 
to confide something. It was only for com- 
panionship, however; but companionship in 
«a tragie semse of which Druida had not the 
slightest idea. 

In a few moments, Druida, as his appointed 
nurse, and in purely human sympathy with 
his great age and weakness, wiped his brow, 
and freed his leng white hair from about 
his neck. Then, seeing water in a large vessel 
shaped like a seceded poppy-head, she laved 
his long yellow palms. 


He submitted like some child wise in com- 
fort; and yet with the gratitude of a helpless, 
aged man, once all-powerful, but at last 
learning humility. He submitted to hep 
caress with touching reverence, as though 
this stranger, this tall, fair, clear-faced white 
woman from afar, were both priestess and 
princess anointing him for his passage to 
the world of ever-living Kings. 

* Beat the drum of peace!” he huskily 
cried. “Sing the song of rest! Strike the 
strings or death!” 

Forth went his royal command repeated, 
The circular and square’ enclosures, within 
and without were soon riotous with a 
curiously subdued reverential revelry. 

Above the general din of instruments and 
the hum of voices rose a wail-chorus of 
women —a_ veritable chorus of death: the 
muffled deadened wail of three hundred of 
the King’s secondary wives, shut off from 
the general gaze in special huts within the 
square enclosure, all of whom would have 
to follow the King out of this life into the 
next. 

To Druida, the sound was a new human 
cry—a fresh moan and wail of anguished 
womankind. It conveyed no definite mes- 
sage, and yet it forced tears of compassion 
to her eyes. 

Her hearing, however, seemed abruptly 
checked by the appearance of two mes- 
sengers, with self-inflicted gashes of servitude 
and humility on their ¢heeks. They brought 
word from the royal executioner that all 
was ready. 

The King’s couch was lifted upon a bearer 
of black cloth between two poles: his oldest 
wife on the right side, his youngest on the 
left; but Druida, taking precedence of the 
youngest, was honoured by the tremulous 
grasp of the old King’s hand. 

The procession passed between lines of 
kneeling warriors to a corner of the outer 
enclosure. The King, accompanied by his 
son, the two wives, Druida, a fetishiman or 
priest, the executioner, and a few attendants, 
Was carried up an incline to a round plat- 
form of stone level with the square wattled 
enclosure, and in view of the thronging 
natives, shouting, singing, and dancing, 
giving now and then united screams of joy. 

The platform had a_ parapet of broad 
stones, selected for their grotesque shapes 
and singular colours — colours, however, that 
were rendered all the more significant to 
Druida by streaks of old and fresh blood. 
Immediately the King was in position, up 
the incline of the platform sprang, as with 
the delight of consecrated strength, ten 
enormous natives, each carrying high above 
his head a small wicker-work canoe. In 
each canoe, a doomed-looking negro—one a 
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negress —Was seated robed in white, and dust. Now! Son, man of the King, give 
wearing a pointed scarlet cap. These were the sign; man of the fetish, speak the curse; 
followed by a man holding above his head man of the blade, give the blow!” 


a young ¢ rocodile. 


These offerings to the land and river gods 
were paraded past the King. Because the 
King was too feeble for the act, as_ his 
substitute, Prince Dooba, on a high stone, 
unwillingly and = sorrowfully touched each 
doomed man on the brow; the fetishman, 
who stood on a sacrificial stool, took off the 
white robe and scarlet cap, and the victim, 
still held high in the wicker canoe, was 
uried to the parapet, where the executioner 
stood, sabre in hand. 

That movement revealed the purpose to 


Druida. With an appealing cry she fell upon 
her knees before Prince Dooba but the 
headless trunk of the first victim was already 
ist below to the clamorous people, whose 
lubs, spears, and swords completed the 
sacril by offering it as it were ai second 
In the din of mad _= gratification around, 
Druida appealed from the helpless Prince to 
King But in vain. Conscious of a new 
sis, she looked around. A tall, sunburnt 
white man of thirty, in a long cream calico 


at, with his hat off, was eloquently plead- 


ng with speech and action to both King 
und Prince in their native tongue. 
He had the long, clear-lined face, high, 


fleshless, blue-veined brow, and the deep, dark, 
estless the enthusiast, haggard with 
anxieties their 


eves ol 


long now at keenest 


point. 


By a chance word of broken’ English 
ittered by the King in passionate interrup- 
tion, Druida knew that the earnest, impas- 
sioned stranger was a missionary; and = she 
seized his hand between her two, thanking 
God. He rapidly murmured ‘* Be brave! 
Fear not!” 

At that instant a second headless victim 
was cast to the people, and. the howls of 
gratification were fiercer than before. 

The missionary turned from ‘the King to 


the Prince; from the Prince to the fetishmen ; 
from the fetishimen to the executioner; nay, 
the the people below. 
But he appealed in vain. From another canoe 
headless victim to the 


from executioner to 
down went 
spears and clubs of the hurrahing throng. 
Inspired by this last act of devotion to his 
the monach 
with holy 


one more 


trembling old quivered 


what to 


person, 


new him was a rage, 
language to his 
with the talking Book 
walks my still runs the forest and 
jungle to Custom. He 


talks between me and my gods: between me 


declaiming in native son 
“This white 


still 


man 
land : 
any 


break Gree-gree 


ind life—me and death—ime and the other 
land behind the great light. Let the great 
breath have his breath: the great dust his 


‘*No, sire, no,” calmly answered his son. 
“This is a true talk. Hear. Look,” he 
added, pointing to the remaining elevated 


wicker canoes, ‘‘ there you have the hand of 


death waiting for two of his people —his 
Christians.” 

** All Doobadee flesh is mine! Who is the 
King? His King? Your King? Their King? 
I am the King. The King still lives! Son, 
son, shed earth on your head. Be ashamed. 


You would sell me to this stranger! He has 
killed the King’s son in you; he has poisoned 
the man in you, stilled the warrior in you. 
You have taken his sleeping root; you have 
put eye and ear to his Book of words. With 
new words you are a great Doobadee made 
littke—spoiled! Even while the earth’s life 
is in me you will give him my people! And 
when I am far-off with death, with the 
other world’s life, you will hold them back, 
sending me none. Yea, | see that even 
the new white woman will keep for 
yourself! Son, son! 

Hearing this, the missionary so clenched 
his teeth to curb his new alarm that his 
clear jaw-bone was pressed into keener out- 


can 
you 


line, and his dark eyes shone under his 
ruffled brows like sentient witnesses of his 
soul. This English lady, then, had indeed 


been captured for the Death Customs of the 


pagan King—a white sacrifice! Desperately 
adapting the usage of the King’s subjects 
for a purpose far higher than his own per- 


sonal dignity, the missionary bent low upon 


one knee before the King. Humiliating 
even his thoughts and words for the sake 
of humanity, he also utilised the flattering 


language of this barbaric court. Otherwise, 
he knew, not a word would be heeded; and, 


unheeded, the ground would be made red 
with the white woman’s blood that very 
day. Even good Prince Dooba, the King’s 
heir to the throne, would be superstitiously 
sacrificed by the fanatical warriors for the 
sake of their old King’s future, and to 
appease the gods, 

‘Great King Doobadee,” said the mission- 
ary, in the native tongue, ‘friend of many 
peoples of land and water; keeper of the 


strongest warriors ; ruler of chiefs and master 


of slaves, I pray you to hold your breath 


to me, the humble white man with the 
black-and-white Book telling of new life 
for men both white and black. Hearken! 
I tell you, as with the last breath that life 


gives me to use for pity and love of my 
fellow-men, I tell you yet again—great King, 
mighty monarch —there is now no call from 
God, no call from devils, and no call from 
man, to sacrifice the precious life of warrior, 
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slave, woman, child, or beast. The Sacrifice 
of sacrifices has been made for ever; the 
Life of lives given unto eternity. As I have 
spoken into your own words for you before, 
great King: ‘He was spiked with iron to 
the shaped tree; He was gashed with the 
warrior spear in the side; He was given 
the bitter herb; He was mock-crowned with 
the cruel crown of the hooking bush a 

‘*“Now? This day? This great Doobadee 
hour ? ” 

‘* Before you, King Doohadee, ever set 
earthly eyes upon the land; before mine 
beheld the sea.” 

“Was He of my people? Of white, say 
you, or black ?” 

“Of all peoples! All are of one skin to 
Him. To Him, all white have some black : 


are but one. There be no small kingdoms 


to Him. He died for the big world of all.” 
**No! Not for Doobadee’s world 


his beard as if it was hemp 


converts was beheaded in the canoe and 
tilted to the jeering and cheering natives 
below. 

Druida swiftly turned to the missionary 
to encourage and aid him; but, turning aside, 
he pressed his brow powerless; as a poor 
human instrument for that hour’s super. 
natural needs, utterly helpless. She ran to the 
Prince. But he also turned away, gripping 











“He died for the big world of all.” 


all black some white. All are dark in the 
night of error; all are light at the dawn 
of truth.” 


‘For what country lived He ?” 
** All countries, King. To Him all countries 


his hands in futile agony. Then she turned 
to the King, and he, all-powerful, gave the 
horrible signal for another  victim—the 
quivering native woman, mercifully mad 
with dread, 


between 
my rivers and hills! The king must live 
and die for them!” The quivering old 
monarch passionately writhed, trying to tear 
; and, as prac. 
tical evidence of his kingly power, he gave 
the fatal signal—and one of the missionary’s 
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“God of mercy, God of might!” cried 
Druida, in the increased tumult of wilder 
barbaric sounds **Am I also to live on, 
powerless, helpless! God of darkness, Lord 
of light, reveal a way! Here am I—my 
life, death, pity, love —do with them as Thou 
wilt !’ 

Behold, as though there and then divinely 
endowed with mystical kinship with life 
nd death, good and evil, darkness and 
light, Druida stood aloof, her arms raised 

loosened cluster of her long golden hair 


a shaft of light from her brow 


stretche d like 


by one of her hands —her fathomless blue 
eyes streaming as with the dews of agony 
of the spirit; her bosom deeply sinking and 
rising, like the slow deep swell of the sea to 


the breath of 
Now, indeed, she also seemed primitive —even 
semi-barbaric—as if scourged human nature 
had intuitively reverted to some fundamental 
spiritual sorrow. From 
one enthralled whole, 
rose a ringing, singing cry of lamentation, 
pitifully wailing in one sorrow- prolonging 
note, piercing through the surrounding pagan 
camours like a clear streak of lightning 
piercing low, thick clouds, It rang high above 
platform, as if travelling in 
invisible Power away in 


storm. 


basis of passionate 


her entire being, as 


the sacrificial 
thrills to the 
space. 


It was song, and yet not song. Grief-swept 


Druida was in such fervour of spiritual 
anguish for poor, blind erroneous mankind 
that no remembered words of preacher or 


poet —no words even from her own thoughts, 


uready tortured with futile thinking — no 
known strain of music from the world of 
civilisation and art—were eloquences straight 
enough from the depths of that special 
unguish of the soul, That passion of pain 


had to cry forth its own peculiar speech — its 
own rhythmic ode of human woe ; a wordless, 
ringing lyric of 


impassioned melody ; a 


spiritual cries, straight from the prompting 
ardours of the soul. 
The clamours ceased. All sounds became 


silence to give this strange new eloquence of 
apparently as wild as the savages 
as serene as a floating 


human voice 
themselves, and yet 
star—entire possession of the heaven and earth, 
if so it wished. 

The air vibrated with the throbbing human 


cry, sung to the momentary inspiration of 
melodious grief. The long-sustained appeal 
to heaven the short, broken sobbings of 
inguish, like the appeal, dashed back in frag- 
ments to earth were re-sung in echoes by 
the enclosure walls. Even the surrounding 
belt of trees and the arching sky itself seemed 
to re-sing Druida’s sorrow with the imitative 
voices of the earth. 

At the entrancing changes of the rich voice, 


Warr: 





WOMAN. 





singing as if 
beauty into gentler, more appealing 
modulations, the old King feebly raised both 
hands in wonder ; noble-looking Prince Dooba 
stood as if at some great council of chiefs, un- 
consciously held more than usually dignified 
by the elevating sound; the tall, lean mis- 
sionary bowed his head, uniting his silent 
appeal to the enigmatical but eloquent notes 
of hers; the confounded fetishman held back 
the next victim; and the executioner partly 
hid his sabre at his side, ashamed, afraid. 
With a lark-like rise of the into 
a higher region of emotion of  serener 
element, Druida, inspired to deliver a definite 
culminating apostrophe of praise and appeal 
even to the Saviour of men, sang with the 
renewed ardour of her pitying anguish a 


to the singer’s own womanly 


softer, 


tones 


“Kyrie Eleison” of haunting grace and 
power, 

At the very height of exaltation, when 
Druida’s voice thrilled upward as with the 


disembodiment and heavenward flight of her 
self-immolating soul, the choral wails of the 
three hundred imprisoned royal wives await- 
ing slaughter suddenly merged their natural 
weird melodies of the sad discords of their 
tragedy with the clear unison of her newly 
inspirited appeal. It was sound inspiring 
sound; song singing with song into grander 
strain. 

The imprisoned womanhood of all the 
jungles and forests seemed to find voice; 
the grim grinding servitudes of all the wife- 
slaves of Africa’s black heart seemed to pul- 
sate into a cry for life, for light: it was the 
soul of the white woman reaching the soul 


of the blacks, kindling them with the lan- 
guage of liberty and love. 

A long moan from the King joined this 
solo of life and this chorus of death. He 


quivered and fell back. Prince Dooba ran to 
him, with a son’s farewell murmur kneeling 
at his side. 

The royal old hands were limp, the royal 


white head and beard were sunk upon his 
breast—the great King Doobadee was dead! 
Thunder-claps might then have _ spoken 
from the heavens, commanding war, so 
violent was the tumult of drums, horns, 
spears, swords, guns, and the inter-clashing 
howls and moans of the  panic-stricken 
throng. 

“For your life!” urged the missionary to 


Druida. 
minutes when 
with the tragic 


“Follow!” And in the few precious 
native was dazed 
death and all that it 


every too 


royal 


might mean in death for himself and others, 
to take note of what was going forward or 
standing still in life around, the two de- 
scended the platform, hustled through the 
moaning, stupefied groups, and made their 


the forest. 


ry scape to 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
BETWEEN MAN AND BEAST. 


IFE and death—indeed, all destiny—seemed 
to Druida to be held in tremulous 
suspension, as she, silent with terror, 
panting and trembling with nervous 

strain, hastened with the firmly striding mis- 
sionary off the cleared path of the forest, 
down one of its*tangled tracks. 

On they sped. There, as in the open, this 
tall, square-shouldered man, of apparently 
more spirit than substance, stalked along to 
the right and left as if traversing familiar 
paths quite imperceptible to Droo. ‘He 
must surely live in this wide world of 
trees!” she thought. 

It did indeed appear to be his element. 
Nothing in the vast shadowy intricate web 
of tree and creeper, fruit and flower, insect 
and bird, was capable of taking this alert 
being by surprise. Even the darkening 
shadow overhead of a long caravan of chat- 
tering monkeys travelling the great high- 
way of the tree-tops, and thrilling Druida 
with unconguerable tremors, was so com- 
monplace an event to him that, eager for 
some goal, he did not so much as glance at 
them. 

Druida, with good cause, was alarmed at 
every turn. The forest was alive. It was 
one great superabundant existence, with the 
most threatening surprises in its teeming 
life. 

Even when she gratefully stepped out of 
the forest into the sunny brilliance of high 
jungle-grass, Druida was taken unawares by 
her own shadow, so vividly was it cast like 
a purple ghost at her side upon the tall 
green yellowing blades. 

The forest had muffled the natives’ clam- 
ours behind them; but now the increasing 
yells, the clash of arms, and the rumbling 
of drums, broke upon them over the cleared 
space as with a sudden nearness. 

On they hastened. 

“They are following!” Druida whispered. 

‘*No—it sounds—they’re high, we are low 
—it comes over the trees—they are. still 
around the King.” 

Half an hour later the far-off sounds had 
changed. They now seemed to be muffled 
in the forest itself. The missionary set his 
teeth firmly, and increased his speed. 
Druida said : 

“They are following now!” 

‘They may be felling trees for funeral 
fires.” he replied, but eagerly pressed for- 
ward. 

A little later the sound was nearer with- 
out doubt. Soon, indeed, the missionary felt 
the odour of the King’s men reach him on 


the wind. It told him that they were rank 
with the smeared blood of the butchered 
and the rum-like brew of their fruit-and. 
honey wine. 

And yet it was a distant dent and moye. 
ment in the deeper jungle-grass ahead which 
had his sternest thought. He stood; he 
walked slower; he gravely muttered, ‘* What. 
ever happens, do not turn. Face it!” 

An involuntary change to stealthiness oe. 
curred in his strides. But the missionary— 
always the missionary—conscious even in that 
dread moment of something humiliating in 
this dormant trait of the savage in him, 
and for the sake of giving Druida confi. 
dence, boldly stiffened himself upright, and 
strode forward with a daring that was frank 
instead of sly. 

This danger in front was made clear to 
Druida by the prolonged double roar of a lion 
growling his warning that he was not to be 
disturbed at his meal. 

For the first time Druida now noticed 
that the missionary had a gun. It was up 
to his shoulder ready. He stood, whispering, 
“His roar shakes the jungle, I know; but 
don’t let it shake you! Keep all your nerve, 
and put it into your eyes, if he comes. If! 
He is moving off.” And he indicated with 
his barrel the swaying jungle blades to the 
right, bending and then springing upright 
with an eerie suggestion of mystery, for 
there was not a glimpse of the noble beast, 

As if startling only a bird, the missionary 
lowered his gun and clapped his hands. 

This poor insignificant sound of man in 
the jungle of mighty roars was _ pitifully 
trivial to Druida. But it increased the 
retreat of the still invisible lion; and God- 
frey Wynne watched the trail of waving 
blades until the hidden animal was _ well 
away. 

*Now!” he said with decision. *‘* Wait 
here. Do not move. I’ll be back. God_ be 
with you!” And he ran out of sight into 
the long jungle-grass. 

Druida instantly saw the mighty yellow 
maneless Senegal lion, at a distance on the 
right, leap above the grass, trying to catch 
sight of what had disturbed it. But even 
this thrilling sight of wild head, lithe body, 
and lashing tail was not as terrifying as 
the increased howls of the human _ beings 
getting nearer somewhere behind on_ the 
left. To her they were suggestive of sacrificial 
butchery, idolatrous frenzy, and pagan riot, and 
had more of the terrors of animal savagery 
than the renewed roar of the lion, which 
now leapt forward to seek its prey again. 

At these increasing sounds of the King’s 
warriors, Druida had an almost resistless 
impulse to desert her post to follow the 
missionary, whose head and shoulders alone 
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THE WuitTr 
she could see; but to give herself nerve 
worthy of his courage she murmured : 
“Whatever happens, I'll wait. God is with 


She stood fortified with the thoughts: 


mid 


ne. 

“The jungle is God's; the 
lion is God's ; those poor 
wild warriors are; he is; I 
am. Whatever happens is 


the doing of the Lord of all.” 

She the missionary 
making a most rapid return. 
With an expression of eager 
concern upon his paler face, 
he sprang from between the 
yielding with 
a small, mutilated antelope 


we \' 


Ny 


Saw 


jungle-grass 


over his shoulder. He 
rapidly moved to the right, 
saying, *‘This way. He'll 
follow for this. I hope 
so. Quicker ! The King’s 
men are following, and 
I’ve the last of my poor 
people to save; but here” 


(he indicated the antelope 


now trailing behind him) 
“here is our defence.” 
Following an animal trail 


to the left, he rapidly struck 
away from the old quarters 
of the lion; and, to Druida’s 
horror, more in front of the 
noise of the advancing men. 
She 
bling whether beast or man 


LDA 


~~ — 


wondered with trem- 





would reach them first. The 
two sounds were now like 
the yells and roars of in- 
visible rivals in a desperate 
race, With them as_ their 
goal. The new _ situation, 
indeed, scared Druida. In 
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Druida’s hand and hastened forward into the 
bush, 
In a few moments a growl of satisfaction 


from the lion reached their ears. 











a panic ot despair she cried: 


‘I would rather stand 
and die.” 

“But we have no right to,” he solemnly 
uiswered, panting, aiding her forward. ‘* You 
in help; there are others to save.” 

“Oh, I’m coward—coward! she mur- 
mured, increasing her pace. 

“Nay, nay: no coward. But look: with 
this carcase and the lion between us and 
the men we are safe. His first roar will 
send them home, but his prey will keep him 
from following us.” 

He looked round to see how near the 
latest thudding bound of the lion had 
brought him. It was so near that the earth 
shook, and Druida involuntarily seized the 
missionary’s arm. He _ stood, reading the 
movement in the grass, listening to the 
direction of the howls of the King’s men. 

Casting down the lion’s meal, he _ seized 


629 


He sprang from between the yielding jungle-grass. 


stockade, our barrier,” he 
‘**These blacks will not 
time we are free.” 


“There’s our 
whispered, relieved. 


face the lion. For a 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE QUEEN’S ROBE. 


N two hours’ time the missionary and 
Druida reached the iittle mission-station 
in the heart of the wilds. It was a black, 
smouldering wreck—the mere hot cinders 

of habitations. The seven cane-and-mud huts 

of the Christian natives who had dared to take 
up home with Godfrey Wynne were nothing 
but Part of the little 

school-house but with a 


burnt-down 
was 


stumps. 
still standing, 
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glutted vultwre as guardian of the wreck 
—a sign that thrilled the missionary with the 
fate of his flock and two helpers. Some had 
been killed. He was silent. Druida addressed 
him, but he could not speak. Sob he could 
have done; but that he would not do. 

He went to the miniature chapel built 
by him under three great trees. The door 
and windews were broken. The forms were 
shattered; and in horrible irony the crude 
little Communion table made with his own 
hands was splashed with blood, and on it 
was the head of his ‘Singing black girl.” 

He fell to his knees and hid his face. 
In pity, Druida also knelt; but away from 
him, as if her sorrow for his sorrow had to 
have a world all to itself—Druida’s sorrow 
developing into a shapeless craving to 
have the power of miracle to set the 
whole world right by some _ transcendent 











spiritual force from the depths of her life, 
Otherwise, she was so finite, so mortal, such 
a limited unit! What, what with such a 
continent of human horrors around her, 
could her merely physical hands do but 
scratch the chapel earth in despair! ‘Oh, 
God, give me power! Give me power!” she 
cried, 

The missionary heard the cry, and added 
to it his own “Amen! Amen!” 

Nevertheless, he knelt on—dumb in his 
own defeat — yet slowly resisting with a 
strenuous faith the first crushing blow of 
helpless and hopeless pity for his flock. 

He knelt until he heard the murmurous 
hum of a broad belt of great insects which 
had recently settled across part of the forest, 
hunting the bees from their honey. He knew 
that they were disturbed, and put his ear 
to the floor of the chapel. He fancied that 
he heard the tramp of feet, 
and, glancing at Druida, he 
rose, gun in hand. 

On second thought, he 
cast down his gun again, 
as something out of keep- 
ing with the house of the 
Prince of Peace. Calling 
Druida, he folded his arms 
with firm resignation, and 
stood with his back to the 
little Communion table, the 
head of the maiden martyr 
still upon it. 

Drnida stood near him, 
but apart—yet linking, as 
it were, her resignation 
with his. 

‘We must be ready,” he 
said. 

** Are they following ? 

He nodded. 

‘““What can be done?” 
she pleaded, once more 
thinking with harrowing 
futility up against her own 


” 


thoughts. 
** Nothing — nothing but 
wait.” 


**Can we not escape ?” 

He slowly, slowly shook 
his head, saying: ‘“ My 
poor singing black girl has 
died for what J taught her. 
I could not leave such a 
sacred spot of earth.” 

* Your black ” The 
words broke upon Druida’s 
breath. ‘* Your black sing- 
ing girl? Who was she ?” 

He paused, touched with 











4 massive chief blocked the doorway.— p. 


the unspeakable joy of the 
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with the sadness of one helpless mortal for 
another now entirely beyond his reach. 

“My said. ‘My first 
black offering ; the first won over from 
strange gods. \ slave. I ransomed her. 
Two elephant tusks freed her from a caravan 
f captives passing north.” 


first victory,” he 
soul 


The missionary and Druida heard the 
exultant shout of the King’s men at close 
quarters. They involuntarily joined hands 


to leave life together. 

A massive chief, with the yellow skin of 
killed jungle lion over his 
shoulders, and the head part hooding him, 
the doorway of the chapel for a 
moment. He entered, followed by six warriors 
and a young native woman. 


the newly 


blocked 


The points of their spears were held 
behind them, and one hand was extended 
holding a branch of the palm-tree. 

“It is peace!” gratefully cried the mis- 
sionary to Druida, releasing her hand. 

“The new young King of all the Doob- 
adees,” said the chief, approaching, ‘ sends 
words to the white man with the Book that 


talks to the people.” 
“Welcome to the 
words ! wg 
“The new King will build back the white 


new King’s bearer of 


man’s huts, and send home all the white 
man’s Christians left in this life——” 

“Great is the young new King!” 

“He sends bird and fish for food, yams, 
and fruits”—and the six warriors put the 
offerings on the ground. 

The missionary almost sang the words, 
“Great and good is the noble new King!” 
and bowed in grateful acceptance of the 
gifts. 

‘Great and good, as you say,” repeated 
the chief. ‘‘ Aye, strong and bold is the 
King, son of our father-King now great 
in the yonder world of kings. He sends 
warriors with me as a living wall for your 


place for the night; and behold, with my 
daughter here, he sends for the white 
stranger woman, with the shining face of 


the sun, and the voices of all 
the singing birds in one, the royal robe of 
the dead King’s dead Queen.” 


the water in 


The missionary’s joy was stung at its 
height. That royal robe was a royal hint 
of claim? Knowing that every movement, 
even the mode of breathing, would be 


THe Wairre Woman. 


minutely recorded to the King, and that the 
liberty, or the life and death, of the white 
woman would perhaps depend upon the 
loose play of a single nerve, the missionary 
gazed firmly, and held his breath. But the 
outline of his temple sprang into keener 
form by the tension to restrain his impulse 
to demand full liberty for the white stranger 
cruelly smuggled from the coast. 

Druida, between the proffered 
her guardian’s silence of pain, surmised that 
something was seriously wrong. She looked 
at the missionary for guidance. 

He shook his head sadly, meaning, ‘“ This 
is hard; we must have patience; we must 
think.” He put his hand like a_ barrier 
between Druida and the Queen’s robe. 

The massive chief, as though receiving an 
affront on behalf of his King, stood like a 
ruffled beast of prey. 

“Nay,” said the missionary, “‘we mean 
no smarts; no hurts; we do not say ‘No’ 
to the kindness of the King. But the young 
King has new thoughts; we would know 
them.” 

“The King’s thought is in this, his mother’s 
robe. In three days, when the old King’s 
dead are put to earth with him, the young 
King Doobadee will make and eat food with 
you, and hold words face to face. His people 
are red-watering his forefathers’ grave. He 
would have the Death Customs of his father’s 
land broken; but the men of the fetish, and 
the men of more years, and the young war- 
riors of wine and feast, cry ‘No!’ and seek 
vengeance ; for they shout that the song of 
the white woman has killed their King.” 

‘Nay, nay!” 

“And the young King, with his new 
followers, sits far in his inner shelter, wait- 
ing for the end of all this death.” 

**But tell them, chief, that the song of 
the white woman did not, and could not, kill 
their King!” 

“To the white woman’s song the double 
voice of the forest Gree-gree came over the 
trees and smote his heart. This is their war- 
shout. To the call of her great cry, the 
forest Gree-gree killed him. She wished not 
to be the old King’s Queen unto death, but 
the Queen of the young King unto life.” 

** No, no, chief, no! Return and tell them 
no!” 


robe and 


END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
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\nd T will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give you an heart of flesh.”- EZEKIEL xxxvi. %, 





Sasa HIS is a favourite 
image ot the 
prophet Ezekiel. 
Twice does he 
employ it in 
almost identical 
language. It 
refers obviously 
to a curious 
custom of the 
ancient Egyp- 
tians. When a 
dead body was embalmed, the heart along with 
the other internal organs was taken out, and 
in the cavity where it had 
scarab was placed. 

















been, a large 
This was a representation 
in stone of a beetle that was worshipped by 
the Egyptians because it sprang from the 
fertilising mud left behind by the annual 
overflow of the waters of the Nile. It 
seemed to be created directly by the rays 
of the sun, and was therefore regarded as 
a symbol of life springing from death. It 
was universally used as a sepulchral image, 
and a figure of it was placed in the tombs 
of the dead. Myriads of this sacred beetle 
wrought in all kinds of material have 
been found in Egyptian tombs, and are 
common museuhis, 
When tombs were opened that had pre 
viously been hermetically sealed, it was 
found that every part of the body in the 
coflin was marked by a stone amulet, the 
position of which was fixed by invariable 


objects in our own 


custom. On the large searab that marked 





the position of the heart was usually in- 
scribed a quotation from the — thirteenth 
chapter of “The Book of the Dead.” 

Ezekiel, as is abundantly evident in 
his prophecies against Egypt, was intimately 
acquainted with the manners and customs 
of that country. He, therefore, borrowed 
his image from an Egyptian source, when 
comforting the exiled Jews of Babylon by 
the assurance that, after the manner of the 
former deliverance of their fathers from the 
bondage of Egypt, they should be gathered 
from the heathen and restored to their own 
land, and they should once more be God’s 
people, and He should be their God. He 
depicted the moral change that would take 
place in them, in consequence of this de 
liverance, as no less than the substitution 
of a heart of flesh for a heart of stone. 
We thus see that the image had a suitable 
local colouring. It suggests to us not only 
the hardness and _ lifelessness of a common 
stone, but also the peculiar shape and 
superstitious use of a special sacred stone. 
It was with the Jews as it was with an 
Egyptian mummy; the place of the heart 
of flesh was occupied by a stony idol. 
They were spiritually dead, and the tender 
living heart had disappeared, and a_ heart 
of stone had been substituted. 

No people were more prone to idolatry 
than the ancient Jews. They were  con- 
stantly forsaking the God of their fathers. 
The Baal-worship of the surrounding people 
was more congenial to them than the stern, 
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TwkeE STONY HEART 


monotheism of own 


religion. 


Jlourless their 
Within the sacred enclosure of the Temple, 
introduced ; and 


an idolatrous grove Was 
Ezekiel gives a graphic description of the 
chamber of imagery which he saw through 
a hole in the wall of the court, whose sides 


were painted, after the characteristic fashion 
idolatry, with pictures of rep- 


of Egyptian 
tiles and creeping beasts. To these Egyptian 


gods no less than seventy of the elders of 
Israel were paying homage, each with his 
eenser of incense in his hand. The Jews 
even united the false worship with the 


rue, as if both were of equal authority and 
signinhcance. rhe Baal 
bread among the priests ot 
identitied with 


yriests of ate of 
I 
the unleavened 


Jehovah, and thus themselves 


the Covenant people. It was the special 
mission of Ezekiel to denounce this open 
and unblushing idolatry. 

Idolatry and sensuality were always corre 
lated as cause and effect. Those who began 
by worshipping the creature instead otf the 
Creator, ended in the indulgence of lusts 
that dragged them down below the level 
of the beasts that perish. The Egyptian 


dolatry was of a peculiarly degrad- 


ll kind. The people worshipped 


the products or their sacred river, 
the crocodile and the beetle that 
vallowed in its ooze, and the leeks 
ind onions and garlic that grew 
in the fields which its waters fer 
tilised. They became in conse 
quence like the objects which 
they worshipped. They made their 
sods in*their own image: and a 
reptile god could only be wor 
shipped by a reptile soul—a soul 
that could rise no higher than the 
mud that crawled among the 
sensual defilements of the world. 
And did not the Jews, too, sink 


to the level of the idols they wor 
shipped ? Wi again and 
how the heart of the people 
thoroughly 
how they had 

purpose of 


read 
again 
at large had become 
debased by idolatry 


forgotten th special 


their existence, and allowed a deep 
moral corruption to enter into all 
the social and public relations of 


life, and to steep their habits and 


worship in one pervading pol 


t 
lut on. so that 


thei prophets could not asso 


ciate with them, but had to be trained in 
the isolation of the desert. 
No more expressive image of the de 


gradation which their idolatry had entailed 


them could therefore be devised than 


i 
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THE Heart OF FLESH. 





that which the prophet uses; the changing 
of a heart that should have been elevated 
and ennobled by its worship of the living 
and true God into a heart that had be 


come lowered, through its idolatry, into the 
likeness of the stony the 
beetle which the Egyptians worshipped. <A 


image of sacred 


beetle of stone instead of the heart of 
man ! What a commentary upon the 
fearful language which St. Paul uses in 
the beginning of his Epistle to the 


Romans: “They changed the glory of the 


incorruptible God into an image like to 
corruptible man, and to birds and _ four- 
footed beasts and creeping things; where 
fore God also gave them up to uncleanness 
through the lusts of their own hearts. 
Even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them over 
to a reprobate mind to do those things 


which are not convenient 
And how expressive is the image of the 


hardening of their hearts by idolatry ! The 


heart of flesh had become a heart of stone. 
This is the sure Nemesis that always fol 
lows upon the worship ot idols. Not only 








BEETLE.” 


rHE “ SACRED 


Natural Scavabei, found near the Nile 
does ian become embruted, he also be- 
comes hardened by the yielding of his 
higher nature to his lower. Idolatries are 


not only distinguished for their sensualities, 
but their Every people 
who worsl ipped 


also for cruelties. 


have and = stones 


stocks 
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A PETRIFIED 


CASCADE AT HIERAPOLIS 


(The 


have divested 
the common 
become 


themselves 
instincts of 
like their 


less of 
humanity, and 
insensible to human 
suffering and inaccessible to human pity. 
Heathen lands are full of the habitations 
of cruelty. Their sacrifices and ceremonies 
are remorseless; and their gods delight in 
even when _ the idolatry is 


more or 


ide ils, 


blood. And 
not in itself pitiless, the very performance 
of its mechanical rites, utterly destitute of 
soul and lite, with no free, glad, spontaneous 


play of affection and desire, necessarily 
petrifies the heart. Such, then, was the 
stony heart that existed in the Jewish 
community. Their religion had become a 
mere memory of the past; and the place 
where the heart used to glow with love 
and reverence for the living and true God 


was filled with the stony 


symbol of an 
alien and degrading idolatry. 


The worship of graven images is im- 
possible in an enlightened community like 
ours; but we have the same tendency, 
which the idolaters of old had, to exalt 
dead things abeve our own living spirits, 
although we de this in a less gross and 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE LYCUS RIVER. 


ruined buildings are supposed to be the old baths which were erected where the water came out.) 


objectionable — form. Conformity to the 
world, the worship of science, or wealth 
or intellect, the moulding of our life and 


character by the things of time and sense, 


instead of by the things of eternity—this 
is the way in which we now manifest the 
idolatry of our hearts. And this worship of 
the world does the same kind of mischief 


now that the worship of stocks and _ stones 


did long ago. We read in ancient Greek 
fable of the Gorgons, who had the power 
of turning mortals into stone by a_ look. 
There are still Gorgons in existence that 
can turn to stone the hearts of those who 
look upon their alluring forms and listen to 


their flattering speech. The love of money, 
the love of pleasure, are great Medusas 
that change, by their evil spells, the warm 
heart that cherishes them 
rock, without sensibility or 

Nothing, indeed, so the heart as 
covetousness, which is a_ practical idolatry. 
Owing to its spiritual nature, affecting only 


into a 
sympathy. 


piece of 


hardens 


the soul and conscience of the person him- 
self, it may be indulged without forfeiting 
the esteem or good opinion of others. 
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THE STONY HEART AND THE HEART OF FLESH. 231 
Individuals may be members of churches abundantly is the declaration of the 
and make a loud profession of godliness, Psalmist verified: ‘ Their sorrows shall be 
and yet cherish worldly and covetous multiplied that hasten after another god.” 
affections. And just as the old Jews saw Or, if this peculiar misery be unfelt, it is 
no contradiction between the worship of a sign that the idol has become encysted, 
Baal and the worship of the true God, as it were, by a protective habit of care- 
but combined them together, so such _ lessness and_ indifference, and the heart 
individuals unite the Christian faith and a has become spiritually ossified, assimilated 
worldly practice without any sense of to the nature of its idolatry. 
discord. But although the hearts of God’s ancient 


Religion itself can be so used as to petrify 
We know well the orthodox 
evangelical sentiments, which certain form- 
alists can utter with apparent fervour; and 
we know that it is quite as easy to make 
the doctrine of the Gospel a mere form 


the heart. 


as of old the observance of the Law, and 
that the one will keep the heart as far 
from God as the other. Pharisaism is not 
yet extinct within our churches, and being 
the natural product of an_ unspiritual 
heart, combined with the observance of .an 
enslaving legalism, it is antagonistic to 
true piety. The means of grace to those 
who cherish such idolatry in their hearts 
have the same indurating effects which 
certain petrifying streams have upon the 
objects immersed in them. Their incrusta- 


tion spreads like a stony shroud over fertile 
fields and living vegetation. Whatever their 
fatal waters touch is converted by a silent, 
relentless alchemy into stone. A remarkable 


river of this kind flows not far from 
Laodicea; and one might see in the 
spiritual deadness and monotony of the 
Laodicean Church a proof that the river 
of life had done for the hearts of its 
members what the petrifying waters of its 
own lLycus had done for its natural 
scenery. And so, the stream that maketh 
glad the city of our God only hardens 


into deeper insensibility those whose hearts 
are occupied with the things of the world. 


How true it is what God says of such 
heart -idols—they are strange gods, lifeless 
images that have nothing congenial or 
sympathetic with the human heart! The 
stone beetle which the Egyptians placed 
inside of the heart in their mummies was 
not more unlike the human heart than are 
the idols which the heart cherishes. They 


are not co-natural; they are foreign objects, 


as it were, introduced into the _ spiritual 
constitution, that can only pain and 
irritate when they would occupy the 
place which God, the true portion of the 


soul, reserved for as a 


has Himself ; just 
stone would cause suffering to the digestive 
organs, if they were required to assimilate 


it instead of their own proper food. Thus 


people had become petrified by idolatry, 
their case was not hopeless. Ezekiel came 
to them with a message of life from the 


dead. If they repented of their idolatry 
and turned to God, He would take away 
their stony heart out of their flesh, and 
give them a heart of flesh He would 
work in them a miracle of grace as great 
as would happen in nature if a withered 
mummy were to be restored to life, and 
the stony scarab which filled the cavity of 
its chest were to be changed into a warm, 
palpitating heart of flesh and blood. 

The Egyptians did not believe that the 


human body would altogether perish in 
death. They expected that it would one 
day be quickened and become once more 


the living, breathing. tabernacle of the con- 


scious spirit. And hence they embalmed 
their dead, that the body might thus be 


carefully preserved amid all the changes of 
earth for its ultimate reunion with its 
living soul. They put the sacred beetle 
which they worshipped in the place of the 
heart, as the pledge of the immortality of 
the heart; that it would one day be 
restored in all its living freshness and 
power. And thus groping after the truth 
in their dim pagan twilight, their doctrine 
of a material resurrection entered into all 
the habits of their everyday life, in a 
manner altogether unknown elsewhere. But 
the resurrection which the Egyptians hoped 
would take place in regard to their bodies 


in the far futurities God promised to 
accomplish at once in the experience of 
His Covenant people, if they were only 
willing. He would raise them from a 
death in sin to newness of life’ in 


Himself. Instead of the idol that degraded 
them, He would be their own God, to 


purify and ennoble them, and make them 
truly blessed. Hard as the nether millstone, 
although their heart had become by long- 
continued resistance to His loving will, He 
was still prepared to work for them and in 


them the great miracle of grace, to take 
away the stony heart out of their flesh and 
give them a heart of flesh. 

And the same _ offer comes to us 
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enhanced by the more tender and powerful 
influences of the Gospel. 
Christ 


We 


from 


in the 
dead 


have 


resurrection of Jesus the 





itl ROUNDED SIDE OF A BREAST SCARAB, 
a proof of the Divine energy, which can 
effect a spiritual resurrection in our dead 


souls, and change the stony idolatrous heart 
that torments us cold, formal, so 
lifeless, unnatural—into a heart of flesh, 
a heart quick with the highest life, and 
beating with the pulses of the purest love. 
What a beautiful significance that heart of 


—SO SO 


SO 


flesh has! It is as if God had said that 
He would give us in our flesh a heart of 
flesh, a heart like the rest of our nature, 
in living sympathy with our whole con- 
stitution, and helping to promote its vital 
circulation and energy. 

When He takes away the idol and 
tills Himself the place which it occupied, 
He gives us a natural human heart, all 
whose pulsations cause health and vigour 
and happiness, instead of . foreign in- 
ferior object whose unnatural presence irrit- 


ates and causes disease and pain and death. 


God makes us. when He Himself be 
comes the strength of our heart and our 
portion for ever, not less but more natural, 
not less but more happy. For between 
Him and the nature which He constructed 
in His own image, there is a_ relationship 
as ancient as man’s creation, and a sym- 


pathy as profound as man’s being. 


The restoration of the heart to the love 
of God is therefore the bringing back of 
its first love and its true life. The true 


conception of evangelical regeneration is not 
creature, but only 


the formation of another 
F in 


or a creature 
the of 


creature 
and 


new not a new 


sense possessing new powers 
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faculties, but only in the sense of convert 
ing the old powers and faculties to a new 
service. 

To 
highest style of man. 
human, supernatural nature 
sion produces, but the sanctifying and 
perfecting of the human nature we have, 
And what that human nature is capable of 
becoming, we see in the humanity of our 
Redeemer. 

He presents to 
and lineament of common 
the utmost perfection, and 
beautiful and attractive it is. 
human nature in Christ 
to bring the Divine 
the more we see the 
closer shall we feel the human. He came 
into our world not to teach men a new 
way of being good and doing good, but to 


the 
is no unreal, jn. 
which conver. 


be a Christian is simply to be 


It 


familiar feature 
nature in 
we see how 
And as the 
Jesus was intended 
to us, 80 


Him, the 


us every 


our 


more close 
Divine in 


supply us with a new and _ all-powerful 
motive for being good .and doing good in 
the old human way. 

It is thus a heart of flesh that God 


gives us when we believe in Jesus Christ. 
He gives us a heart more perfectly human 
than it ever before, a heart re- 
newed by His Spirit, so sanctified by His 
that it of all 


was SO 


becomes 


grace, the seat 
tender and lovely human _ feelings and 
desires. 


He gives us a‘broken and contrite heart, 





CONTAINING 
HEART. 


FLAT 


SCARAB 
THE 


SIDE Of A 
INSCRIPTION 


BREAST 
CONCERNING 


(This scarab was made for the man called Ani, in whose 


coffin ** The Book of the Dead” was found.) 
stripped of its self - righteousness, pride 
and _ rebellion, made * sensitive to God's 
word, and tender to the failings and 
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sorrows of man, made patient under love and serve it. But suddenly a mightier 
trouble, unselfish and unworldly. This is magician comes along the silent streets, 
the kind of heart that we all need to filled with human statues, ready for action 
make us truly blessed in ourselves and a but frozen into the immobility of marble. 


blessing to others. He lifts a golden trumpet, and blows one 
This is the heart in which the High loud, long blast on the icy air, and the 
und Lofty One who inhabiteth eternity sorcerer’s spell is loosened ; life comes back 





WEIGHING THE HEART. 


(Facsimile of papyrus from “ The Book of the Dead 


hose Name is holy — delights to dwell. to the inhabitants; the statues are changed 
And what a contrast there is between it into flesh and blood; the dead men are 
and the heart of stone! Idolatry is mo- alive again, and rush forth to victory 
notonous, *ever the same in its weariness against the foe. And so Jesus, the omni- 
und mechanical uniformity and deadness; but potent Saviour, lifts the Gospel trumpet and 
the love of the living God is full of bliss- cries in our hearing: “To-day, if ye will 
ful change, the changes of life, going on hear My voice, harden not your hearts” ; 


from righteousness to holiness, and from “TI will take away the stony heart out of 
grace to glory your flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
There is a fairy tale about an Eastern flesh.” Let us listen and yield to the spell ; 
ty whose beleagured inhabitants were and He will transform us in the renewing 
hanged by the spell of a sorcerer into of our minds, and use us in His great army 
tore It is a picture of what the icy to conquer the evil that is in our own 


reath of the world does to those who heart, and the evil that is in the world! 
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By Mary Spencer Warren. 








(Illustrated from Photographs.) 





modern days nearly 
everything which we 
see and use is imi- 
tated in the toy 
world, and all sorts 
of things are used 
in their composition. 
Children now are 
furnished with dolls 
that open their eyes 
and speak, dogs that 
bark, monkeys which climb poles, animals 
which run, and figures who walk; the 
more movement there is, and the noisier 
they are, so much the more pleasure do 
they give to their owners... In comparing 
the toys of the present with those of the 
past, one cannot but be struck with the 
immense improvement manifest, the past 
here meaning some half-century or less 
since. Then the majority of the dolls 
were stiff and awkward-looking objects, 
quite unlike the babies they were intended 
to represent; the animals provided for 
infants in arms were of the most frightful 
description, and totally unlike anything 
ever created ; balls were of sheepskin and 
stuffed with hay; guns were a com- 
position of tin and wood, only capable of 
shooting a skewer a few feet into the air; 














while water craft were generally dis- 
proportionate amd had no navigating 
power, and the musical toy consisted 


more particularly of a tin whistle. 
Many will remember the by no means 


pretty objects which we formerly received 
by thousands from the Netherlands, called 
“Flanders Babies.” These were chiefly 
of wood, and by far the greater part 
were the work of children; hence arose 
the couplet : 


“The children of Holland take pleasure in making 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking.” 


On the Continent these cheap dolls are 
chiefly made in the people’s own houses, 
and here, again, different persons do dif- 
ferent parts of the work. Labour is so 
cheap, and the material used so plentiful, 
that we can get this class of goods much 
cheaper from dealers over the water than 
we can make them here. 

Let me give you one instance of cheap 
Continental labour, applying to the 
Austrian Tyrol. In certain districts there 
doll-makers abound—men, women, and 
children working at it the whole of the 
winter, leaving it only for the agricultural 


work done in the summer months. Take 
the farthing wooden doll, which gives 


just as much delight to the children of 
the poor, and is by them just as much 
cuddled and cried over as is the expensive 
wax and mechanical baby of the child of 
the rich. These have their cheeks, lips, 
eyes, eyebrows, hair, shoes, and stockings 
all painted on them the incredibly 
small sum of one farthing per dozen, the 
workers having to find their own paint 
but it must not be forgotten 
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that they are so expert that they can 


paint s¢ veral hundred dozens a day. At 


the same time, this work is highly in- 
iwrious to their health, from the _ pres- 
ence of the white lead and arsenic. I 
m glad to say that this sort of doll is 

somewhat out of fashion; the 


rolne 
elaboration 
of carving the paint, which 
mothers have found to be injurious to the 
children, whose chief delight was to suck 
beautiful toys. Take, again, the 


demand is for an increased 


and less of 


these 


doll sold here at one halfpenny: the 
rough cost of production, not including 
material, is five farthings per dozen. Un- 


doubtedly there is a greater demand for 
dolls in England than there is in any 
place in the world, the obvious reason 
being that nowhere else is the motherly 
instinct so strong. 
Here I cannot 

story I heard of 
a speaking doll ; 
it is told by a 
friend of Edison’s 
in New York, and 
out that 
new toys 
may act as moral 
teachers to the 
young. Edison’s 
friend had a little 
daughter, four 
vears old, who, in 
spite of 
and punishments, 
could not 
of a habit of tell- 
ing stories. Her 
father brought 
home a doll for 
the child which 


the great 


refrain from telling a 


points 


these 


scoldings 


be cured 


inventor 
ad specially 
irged. The little 

girl played 

the doll for a day 


with 


without noticing 

anything different in it from her other 
dolls; on the morning of the second day, 
however, the doll made its voice heard. 
The child gave her mother an un- 
truthful answer to a question which was 
put to her; whereupon the doll, which 
Was in her arms at the moment, said 


solemnly 
* Litt zirls must never tell lies, 
Never, never tell lies.” 
The child laid it 


stared at the doll, and 
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down on the carpet. Since that time 
she cannot be persuaded to touch her 
plaything, but the timely warning has 


cured her more effectually of her bad 
habit than. any whipping or scolding 
could do. 
DOLLS’-HOUSE RUILDING. 
From dolls it is an easy transition to 
dolls’-houses. As dolls marry and settle, 
play the piano, receive company, and 


do all sorts of things in exact imitation 
of grown people, so it is quite a matter 
of necessity that they should have houses 
to live in and perform these various 
functions. I went to one of these dolls’- 
house makers to see how they were made 
and how they were sold. I found a 
number of people at work, men, boys, 
and girls, all doing different parts, which 
would presently be put together by the 





finishers and fitters, and would sell ulti- 


price from one shilling 
answer 


mately at any 
up to fifty pounds or more. In 
to my inquiries whether these were for 


English or foreign children, the maker 
answered ‘Both; some go to the Con- 
tinent, and some even to China. Even 
Germans— who have their wholesale 
houses in London— prefer having these 
articles from an English maker, pro- 
vided they can get them at the same 
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price as from their own country. At 
the present moment houses are being 
made here that will be played with by 
Chinese children; these are of somewhat 
elaborate manufacture, and can be taken 
to pieces for paeking. Electric bells, 
bathroom and kitchen fitted with water, 
fountains playing on the lawn in front, 
and such like, are now quite ordinary 
things in the better-class houses. One 
was made here for the children of her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Fife; it, 
of course, had every known improvement 
introduced in it.” 

The most wonderful one, however, 
that I have ever seen stands in the 
museum of Utrecht, Holland. <A descrip- 
tion will doubtless make many a girl 
sigh for its possession. Great artists were 
paid to paint the tiny pictures on the 
walls and to decorate the ceilings of the 
* best” rooms, and the chief upholsterers 
were employed to make the furniture. 
The house is two-storeyed, and contains 
nine rooms and a hall. The kitchen is 
completely furnished in every respect, 
and is presided over by a jolly-looking 
cook. In the comfortable and homely 
dining-room some gentlemen are sitting, 
smoking long clay pipes, and telling 
funny stories, if we may judge from 
their smiling faces. Two wee globes 
stand in one corner of the room, and 
an event from New Testament history 
is finely carved on the ivory mantelpiece. 


There are two gentlemen and _ three 
ladies in the drawing-room, which is 
most elegantly furnished. The ladies 


wear lovely dresses, and each holds a 
fan. One of the gentlemen seems about 
to entertain the company, for he sits 
close to a violoncello. Up-stairs in the 


nursery two children are in bed, while 
nurses are waiting on other children, 


and two ladies, perhaps governesses, are 
taking tea at a table. In a_ beautiful 
bedroom a lady, dressed for dinner, 
stands in front of a _ looking-glass, the 
toilet-table being furnished with silver 
jars and bottles and china vases. There 
is a small study, or business-room, in 


which a gentleman sits writing, with 
bills and papers scattered about him. 
In the laundry the maids are _ busy 


washing, wringing, and ironing clothes. 
In the hall a nurse is giving some mes- 
sage to a smart young footman, who is 
just coming out of a room. This model 
dolls’-house is a work of art in its 


Way, 
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and must have cost a large 


money. 


sum of 


MECHANICAL TOYS, 

Coming to mechanical toys, the French 
have been noted for centuries as quite 
the best makers of them. So far back 
as the time of Louis XIV. I find mep. 
tion of a wonderful automatic group 
made by Philip Camuz expressly for the 
king, and exhibited to him at the Court, 
A coach-and-four started at the crack of 
a whip, the horses prancing, trotting, 
and galloping in turns; arriving in front 
of the king, it stopped, a toy footman 
got off the box, opened the carriage 
door, and handed out a lady; she 
curtsied, presented a petition, re-entered 
the carriage, and drove away. This is 
quite on a level with anything produced 
nowadays. Undoubtedly the French are 
very good at invention, but they are 
not the best of salesmen, and so it often 
follows that others copy and _ produce 
the articles at a cheaper rate. The very 
best automatic doll, clad in the most 
stylish manner, still comes from France. 

Then there are the steam, electric, 
clockwork, and optical toys, as well as 
what may be termed the educational, 
Amongst the clockwork may be men- 
tioned the rats, mi-e, and figures which 
perambulate in an almost natural manner, 
as well as the carts and horses. The 
educational and scientific are comprehen- 
sive, going from the simple alphabet to 
history and geography, and _ including 
steam, clockwork, and electricity. Musical 
toys, too, come in for a large amount 
of patronage, and many of them now 
necessitate a certain amount of know- 
ledge and application: these are made 
chiefly at Marlburg in Hessen. 


SOME OF THE WORKERS. 

From the mechanical toy to the cheap 
wooden article, such as the bead hoop and 
horse and cart, is a big leap. Makers of 
these articles do the work in their own 
homes, these homes generally consisting 
of one room in which  toy- making, 
sleeping, and living are combined. I am 
told that these men can make from 15s. to 
iss. per week if they like to work, but 
numbers of them don’t like, a very small 
percentage only commencing on the Mon- 
day, others making Tuesday their first 
day; while some do not even start until 
the Wednesday: then it is all hurry to get 
it into the warehouse on Friday afternoon. 
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Not very well knowing the manner and 
eustoms of the trade, I visited 
these homes on a Monday, but in no single 


MAKING 


did I find any work going on. 
ln one place I had to go down a veritable 
alley —certainly only about four feet in 
width house which stood almost at 
the far end, whose front door stood open, 
looking, indeed, as though it were never 
shut, and then up to the second floor of 
the house, to a room on the door of which 
lL had to knock repeatedly before I could 
Invited by a woman's 


lnstalce 


to a 


nake myself heard, 


vice to **Open the door, can’t yer?” I 
did so, to find that the man of whom I 
had come in search was not there, and 


that his wife and four other women were 


holding a sort of ‘Saint Monday.” On 
asking where the man was, 1 quickly got 
the answer, “Out on the spree. Where 


lid you expect to find him on a Monday ?” 
there I made a considerable 
journey to another locality, to 
who is a maker of 
and Here again I 
met with disappointment. This was a 
large house of the old-fashioned residence 
type, let out to, I was told, about twenty 


Krom 
quite 
interview a man 


wooden horses carts. 
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some of 
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different families. 
Way up a staircase 
which perceptibly 


Here I had to wend my 
some of the stairs of 
vibrated with the 





DOLLS-HOUSES FOR CHINA 


weight of myself and my camera—to the 
fourth floor of the building. I had no 
need to knock, for the door stood 
open, and on the floor in the centre 
of the room were seated two unwashed 
children amiably playing five-stones. 
‘ather was out and mother was out, and 
they didn’t know when they would be at 
home, was the sum and substance of what 
I could gather. It seems that the four of 
them (in this case the family was small) 
lived in this one room, which was almost 
devoid of what we should consider the 
** necessities of life.” On a bench in front 
of the window were some small piles of 


wood, in readiness for the cheap carts 
which were to be made during the 
week. 


When I asked “if father had cut them 
to-day,” I was told: ‘ No, last week, 
mother wanted to take the saw to 
uncle’s.” ‘*Sometimes we build with ’em,” 
one of the children volunteered, ‘“ but 
that’s when father ain't here; if he 
ketches us, he wallops us.” The poverty, 


‘cos 
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great as it evidently was, did not very 
obviously deter the man and his wife from 
taking some of their earnings to the 
public-house. The coppers which I gave 
the children seemed to them boundless 
wealth. 

Down-stairs, and actually in the base- 
ment of the same house, I came across 
altogether a different picture. Having at 
the outset to inquire for the cart-maker, 
I had quite accidentally learned that 
down-stairs were living two sisters who 
made dolls’ clothes. These I accordingly 
interviewed, finding that what they 
made was only for comparatively cheap 
dolls, and that at the best of times they 
had to work very hard indeed to earn 
8s. per week between them. When there 
was not much doing in dolls’ clothes 
they made shirts at 9d. per dozen! 


much, but from the fact of their fathep 
only having been dead two or three years 
I should gather that what [ saw were the 
remains of a better home, their father 
having been a porter on the railway, The 
room, for which they paid 2s. 6d. per Week, 
was miserably lighted by means of 4 
narrow window under the grating, over 
which people walk. By sitting quite neay 
it in the summer months, they told me, 
they managed to see pretty well, but iy 
the winter it was very bad for them, 
“having to burn a lamp so much, which 
ran into a deal for oil.” I should much 
like my readers to have seen a picture of 
this room, and judge for themselves under 
what conditions these poor people work 
for the pleasure of those better off than 
themselves, but a photograph here was 
quite impossible, owing to the ever. 


























VENERABLE TOY-MAKEKS 


(A couple who have lived and worked 


Everything in this room was scrupulously 
clean and orderly, and the furniture was 
almost better than one would expect to 
find. I did not like to question them too 


in this room for twenty-two years. 


present gloom which prevails during the 
winter. 

Somewhat discouraged by these in- 
vestigations, I made yet another attempt, 
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this time in the Bethnal Green district. 
Here there is quite a colony of little 
toy-maker's gaining a precarious liveli- 
hood by making cheap articles—all of 
them complaining bitterly of the German 
competition. One old couple I visited 
had been in the trade for fifty years. 


Natives of Norfolk, they had _ there 
made carts and horses, dolls’ perambu- 
lators, and various wooden toys, with 


a good sale for everything. 
came to London, and took a shop, for 
which they paid £70 per annum rent. 
For twenty years they lived there, but 
the English trade was ruined by the 
cheap Continental goods, and _ people 
would not give the price. The takings 
did not meet expenses, and so_ they 
were obliged to give up. I found them 
inhabiting a miserable cottage situated 
in a wretched back street. The front 
rom was the shop, workshop, and 
living-room combined. The couple were 
very badly off; the wife had just got 
down-stairs after seventeen weeks’ illness ; 
the husband had a bad leg, which made 
it extremely difficult to get about, yet 
on this morning he had been obliged to 
go some distance with three shillings’ 
worth of goods for a small shop, the 
owner of which had not got the money 
to pay for them. He “ must call again.” 

Then I visited another old couple, who 
had lived and worked in one top room 
for twenty-two years. They made little 
ships, and seemed to be in fairlv con- 
stant employment ; their combined efforts 
turned out twelve per week, except when 
rheumaties interfered. They were par- 
ticularly clean, cheerful, and happy, 
although their earnings would only allow 
of the limited accommodation I have 
mentioned. Going from here to a horse- 
and-cart maker’s, I found the work 
carried on in some old stables. Men of 
all ages were doing the carpentering, 
girls doing manes, tails, and colouring. 
The men, I heard, may, by dint of hard 
work, earn from 20s. to 25s. per week ; 
girls, 8s. or 10s. As with others, work is 
only plentiful during the last four months 
of the year. What the people do when 
the slack time comes, or when there is 
no work at all, is a mystery. 


Then they 


Some seem 


to go hopping, some take a turn as 
costers or hawkers, while others live 
or starve—nobody knows how. 


All this but faintly conveys to you the 


conditions under which many of our 
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English toys are made—the want, squalor, 


and misery of the makers and their 
residences. Such homes—many of them 
—that I hesitated ere trusting myself 


and my camera in their precincts; and 
on one occasion was even warned by a 
policeman not to go down the turning, 
for, he said, “we only go down in 
couples.” Some of these small makers 
are clean, hardworking people, but I am 
bound to confess that the majority | 
saw were dirty beyond all description, 
both in themselves and their surround- 


ings. These I very naturally beat a 
retreat from as soon as possible, pur- 
suing my more. particular’ inquiries 


amongst the cleaner members of the 


craft. 
It is astonishir~” 


when one comes to 


think of it, how much the adult mind 
can be interested and amused with 
toys; some, indeed, live in the toy 


world over again in playing with chil- 
dren and grandchildren; and it is 
a fact that the street vendors in 
the City of London have no better 
customers than stockbrokers and mer- 
chants, more especially if it is anything 
in the nature of a puzzle. Business 
men seem to find an amount of relax- 
ation, which positively refreshes their 
weary brains, in attempting to probe 
a puzzle mystery, or in watching the 
perambulations of a mechanical figure. 
Kings, princes, and grave statesmen are 
weaned from their cares to share their 
children’s play. 

Even such a martinet as the great 
German warrior-statesman, Prince Bis- 
marck, is not proof against their wiles, 
as the following will show: The Prince 
—then in office—was one day passing 
through the royal palace at Berlin, 
when he entered a room in which the 
young princes were merrily romping 
and dancing to the music of a _ barrel- 
organ, which had been set up in the 
royal nursery for the pleasure of the 
children. The youngsters insisted that 
Prince Bismarck should stay and dance 


with them. ‘I am too old,” said the 
stiff and stately septuagenarian, ‘‘and 
really I cannot dance; but if the 
Crown Prince will dance, I will grind 
the organ.” The bargain was at once 
struck. The Crown Prince joined his 
two brothers, and Prince’ Bismarck 
ground away merrily at the organ 
while the children danced on in high 
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glee. In the midst of their mirth the 
door opened, and the Kaiser entered. 
He smiled to see his chief adviser 
grinding the barrel-organ, and, relieving 
him of the handle, 
musie whilst his children tripped more 
joyously than before. 

Lest it may be thought I have over- 
drawn the poverty and wretchedness 
of these poor, and in many cases hard- 
working, people, let me assure you that 
far worse cases actually under 
my notice than I have portrayed here. 
Many that are willing to work early 
and late, if only they can get it to do, 
are often idle through fluctuation of 
trade, and at such times have of neces- 
sity to part with every article of fur- 
niture and clothing that can _ possibly 
be done without. When work comes in 
again, things must be got out of pawn, 
and so all the year round this semi- 
starvation is prevalent. One case in 
particular [ could tell you of—an old 
Woman nearly seventy 


came 


y years of age, a 
maker of Christmas crackers. Her one 
idea was to keep out of the workhouse : 
and in her little attic she sat from 
morning till night, incessantly at work, 


turned out the. 








AN OLD STABLE. 


her only furniture consisting of a_ bed 
on the floor+in one corner of the room, 
a box to sit upon, with another in 
front of her for her work. Not one 
chair or table was left to her, while 
she lived principally on weak _ tea 
accompanied with bread and margarine, 
only very occasionally varied with a small 
rasher of bacon or a herring. Meat was 
a great luxury for extraordinary times. 
This is not an isolated case by any 
means, for scores of 
makers exist under similar conditions. 
Work is precarious and badly paid for, 
foreign competition seeming the main 
reason for the trouble. Dealers here 
simply will not pay what one may 
term a good price while they can_get 
the goods cheaper abroad. Continental 
is plentiful, and 
transmission is small in 


these poor toy- 


labour is cheap, wood 
the rate for 
comparison to our railway companies’ 
charges, so that our poor workers are 
left hopelessly in the 
most fully with 
promotion of 


rear. One cal 
sympathise them; 


but practical aid in the 


home industries and the reduction of 


transmission seems to be the only way 


of materially bettering their condition. 
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A Complete Story. 
of ‘‘Lady Jane’s 


CHAPTER I. 


The maid-servant 
cast her eye up 
through the area 
window as the bell 





tinkled sharply in 
the passage. 

“It’s a gentle- 
man, Miss.” 

“Very well. 
Change your 
apron.” 

The bell tinkled 


again, shaking wildly on its dusty wire, 
and the maid hurried up the dark stair 
to answer it. Miss Street, in the kitchen 
below, could hear a man’s voice inquiring 


and the shutting of the drawing-room 
door. She expected then to hear the 
maid-servant come down to her, but, 
instead of this, she crossed to the class- 
room overhead, and there was a little 
commotion as of the breaking up of a 
lesson. The caller had inquired for the 
younger sister. 

After a while the visitor went, and 
as the front door was shut after him, 
there was a little scamper in the class- 
rom. The girls were getting into their 
places--and one could hear the quick feet 


of the mistress coming along the passage. 
But she did not turn into the class-room 
t the neglected Passing 


to resume lesson. 
the door, regardless of the call of duty, 


she came running down the dim kitchen 
stairs. Miss Street dropped the rolling- 
pin and started. 

Anne!” 

The younger sister stood on the thres- 
hold, not sure if Anne were alone. When 
she saw that she was alone, she came 
right in and let the light from the one 
Window shine upon her radiant face. 
lt was a dull, dark little kitchen but 
for a streak of sun that shone down to 
it through the area. 

“You are leaving the girls a long 
time,” said Miss Street. 


Her sister interrupted the rebuke with 
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a happy laugh. They were very different, 
these two. Anne, much the elder, was 
little and stout, with sharp eyes and a 
capable way of speech. She kept house 
and looked after domestic matters at 
Parnassus Villa, otherwise No. 8 The 
other sister was tall and slim and clever, 


and far less practical. She had been to 
college in luckier days, had learned a 
great deal when the family was _ rich, 


and was trying to teach some of it now 


they were poor. People said that she 
looked the older of the two, Anne was 
so brisk: but this morning her cheeks 


were flushed, and her voice eager. 

“The girls!” she said. ‘Oh, I can't go 
back to the girls straight off—Anne, I 
am so happy!” 

The elder sister looked at her. sharply. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

“You dont know—you don't know 
what has happened!” cried the younger 
sister, Walking up and down the little 
kitchen with a strange, shy gladness in 
her look. *‘* He : 

“ier” 

* Tom—Mr. Scott—came, and—oh, Anne, 
cant you ; 

“If you would have the 
tell me, I might know.” said Anne. 

“He said he could not go away with- 


guess ? 


goodness to 


out knowing if I cared for him 

“And you said ?” interrupted Anne ; 
her voice had become shrill all at once. 

“And I said * Yes.’ Kiss me, and let 
me go up to mother!” 

But Anne did not touch the other's 
cheek. She Wiped her floury hands, 


tied up the dumpling, and then spoke. 


‘You were always the clever one of 
the family.” she said; “but I did not 
think you were quite so selfish.” 

There was a little pause. The light 


die out of the little kitchen 
or, perhaps. there was a cloud 
the sun. The younger sister, arrested in 
her impulsive movement, looked scared: 
the blood forsook her thin, clever face. 

“Oh, Anne!” 

“Of 
steady 


seemed to 
across 


Miss Street, in a 
her in the eyes 


said 
looking 


course,” 


voice, 
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remorselessly ; “‘of course, you did not 
think of anybody but yourself! you 
did not dream of considering me—or 
mother. Clever people are always selfish, 
I suppose.” 

*‘I—I did not——” 

**Listen to me, Florrie. 
and you and I were left 


When mother 
with so very 


* But—but I’m not going to get map. 
ried. Oh, Anne, he only spoke because 


then we could write to each other When 
he is away in Africa, and we could 
think of each other while he is so 
far——” 

Anne gave a scornful sniff. 


“I know,” she said; “and as soon ag 





. The elder sister looked 


little money that it seemed as though 
we could not live, and when we made 
up our minds to put our shoulders to 
the work of making a little home, was 
there any talk of love or marriage ?” 

She paused: there was a line across 
her smooth white forehead. 

“We started this little girls’ school 
as the only thing; you teach, 
because you knew so much, and I was 
to keep house and manage. Then all at 
once you get a lover; and you are ready 
to throw it up, and mother and I must 
struggle on alone. What will become of 
us, I wonder?” 


were to 
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he gets out there he will telegraph for 
you to come. He will say he is very ill, 
or lonely—and off you will go at once. 
You clever people are all so selfish.” 

It was the third time she had _ used 
that word, and it was a word that 
hurt. 

*Oh, Anne, how can you be so un- 
kind ?” the younger sister cried. 

Miss Street’s voice was a little softer 
as she pointed out the folly of an engage- 
ment that could not end in marriage, 
and wound up 
** Listen to me, Florrie: we have got 
to face it. [ thought it out for myself— 
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supposing a person should come and 
want me, and supposing I should—like 
him; I must just shake myself, and tell 


him to go away. We cannot afford love; 


it is too expensive.” 
“Oh, Anne—Anne!” cried Florrie, in 
a rush of pity, ‘‘ was there anybody ?” 


“Never mind. Was it unreasonable to 
think you could say the same—to believe 
that you would give up any—fancies— 
for the sake of duty ? Can’t you say to 
yourself, ‘For mother’s sake and my 
sake Anne is content to sacrifice any 
other life she might have had, because, 


though she is not clever nor learned 
like me, she knows we can’t struggle 
along without her’? Can’t you say, 
‘I’m clever and learned, and I, too, 
will be content to go on working and 
trying to keep the poor little home 
together’? Think! Florrie. If you have 


any sense—if you have any natural affec- 


tion—you will see where your duty lies.” 
There was a steadiness in her voice 
and look that carried conviction with 


it, and the listener felt an agony of 
remorse when she thought of the selfish 
joy that had lit up her eyes—a gladness 
that had for the time shut out every- 
thing--all that should and must come 
frst. Anne had made up her mind 
quietly to such a sacrifice. Could not 
she, too, be brave and patient ? 

“T—JI will try,” she said. 

Anne’s face cleared at the few sad 
words. She patted her sister approv- 
ingly on the arm. 

“That’s'a dear girl,” she said affec- 
tionately ; ‘“‘and Florrie—you will write 
to him, and tell him it cannot be?” 

a 
“And you will let me help you with 
the letter ? ” 

“Very well.” 

Anne bent forward, but the younger 
sister drew back her cheek. She had 
said ‘‘ Kiss me!” at the beginning, but 
now everything was changed. She could 
not bear to think of it—and be kissed. 

“You will go back to the girls now, 
won't you?” said Anne, in a business- 
like, cheerful voice. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” cried Florrie, 
piteously. 

Anne put an arm round her, and 
walked her up to the class-room door. 
She turned the handle herself, and her 
firmness conquered. 

** Duty first,” she said. 


* Florrie, that 
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has to be our watchword; and it would 
be far, far worse for you to sit down and 
ery.” * ” * * 

The letter was written, and the clever 
Miss Street resigned herself to live up to 
her elder sister’s example, with a long, 
long sigh for the bitterness of duty. 
But Anne, sensible, capable Anne, was 
always right. It had been madness for 
her to think of living and loving like 
other girls, who had not to struggle for 
their daily bread. 

Only when Mr. Scott came himself 
with the letter in his hand, when he 
came to protest, to claim that the first 
words spoken were the true ones, she 
could not face him, and Anne was quite 
willing to take her place. 

They had a long talk. Florrie sat in 
the class-room teaching, and trying to 
look as calm and quiet as the mistress 
of a school should look. For one moment, 
she fancied he would burst away from 
the sister’s explanations and insist upon 
seeing her face to face. Surely—he was 
to sail to-morrow—surely he would not 
go without ? And at the thought of his 
coming suddenly into the orderly little 
class, of her own starting up with the 
eager cry that no sense of duty could 
suppress if he should come suddenly—her 
heart beat very fast. 

But he went past the door. How had 
Anne persuaded him to acquiesce so com- 
pletely ? How could he go so tamely, 
without one last look? Florrie was 
rising, with a stifled sob in her throat, 
to stop him and at least say good-bye, 
when Anne’s sober face looked in at the 
door, nodding as she said, “ All right,” 
and shut the door again. 

* All right!” That meant that he was 
gone, that he would sail to-morrow, and 
that life would be nothing but long, dull 
mornings in which she must always teach. 


CHAPTER II. 


NE morning the sisters were sitting 
at breakfast in their small dining- 
room. The seven girl boarders 
had pushed in their chairs and 

vanished into the next room, and their 
empty cups stood along the table on 
either side, between the younger sister 
at the foot and the elder behind the 
teapot. Outside, the day pupils were 
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tripping up the steps—it was nearly nine 
o'clock. 

‘I don’t know if you ean manage--—" 

Anne was addressing her sister doubt- 
fully, with the kind contempt of a capable 
housewife for another who is unskilled. 
She herself looked very brisk and business- 
like. 

*Oh, yes: I think so.” said Florrie. 

She was paler than she used to be, and 
her outline was thin as she sat with her 
back to the light and her shoulders a 
little stooping. Anne sat up straight and 
trim in her little boat-shaped hat and 
jacket. 

*T've made out a list of all the things 


that are to be seen to, and put it on 
your chest of drawers. You are the 
clever one of the family, I know, Florrie” 
—Anne said that whenever she was going 
to be uncomplimentary—** but you could 
never think of all these little important 
things. It will be a good thing for you 
to learn, in casein case anything should 
happen to me.” 

Anne spoke solemnly—so solemnly that 
her sister looked up, somewhat startled, 

*Be very careful about the sago,” 
Anne continued. “Is the train nine. 
twenty ?” 

She took up a time-table and looked up 
her train: then turned round quickly, 
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“Well, I off. I must 
and say good-bye to mother; be sure that 


must be run up 


she has her medicine at the proper 
hours. Mind you get on all right,” she 
finally added, leaving one or two last 
directions, and skipping down the steps. 
The pupils were looking out of the 


window at the unusual spectacle of Miss 
\nne going on a journey, and she nodded 


and smiled to them as she unlatched the 


gate and shut it carefully to keep out 
strange cats. 

The youngel sister stood at the door a 
minute, and watched her go down the 
street--a short, stout, comely figure in 


travelling trim, and with brisk 
in the cock of her little boat-shaped het. 
feel lost without the 
contriving sister: but it was 
Anne should have a holiday, 
Some 


purpose 


She would quite 
prudent, 
only fair that 
und this was such a lucky chance. 
Brighton 


Anne to join 


going to for a 


had 


were 
they 


friends 


while, and asked 


them. Such little plans always referred 
to Anne, for it was she who made 
vquaintances and went out to tea, 


chattering in the small sub- 
circles. With a little Mlorrie 
from the doorstep. closed the 
in to her duties. 


stirring and 
ban sigh 
drew back 
door, and went 

Alas! in one morning, without the 
contriving eye and the management of 
Anne, household matters dropped out of 
gear. Florrie had to seize on her 
minutes to run down to the kitchen. tie 
on one of the cooking aprons, that were 


s] mre 


ill too short, and direct the unhandy 
maid—herself as unhandy. With a half- 
smile, now and then she would think 
of how Anne's capable hands would 
be cast up at this and that. Feeling 
that her unaided wits would not help 
her to think of all, she looked for the 
list that the elder sister had made out. 
and ran her eye hopelessly over the 


long column. It was a very lengthy list. 


and she was quite alarmed until she 
saw that a good many items belonged 
to later days in the week. 

Anne had made out the whole week's 
Wants, but she would be back herself 
before half of it need be done. With 
a sigh of relief, Florrie ticked off the 
matters she need not burden her mind 
With, and put both hands to her head, 
trying to drive in the things she must. 

“You will be tired, Florrie.” said 
her mother anxiously. Mrs. Street was 
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that Florrie 
with her. 


she noticed 
minutes to sit 


bedridden, and 
had no spare 


“No, mother, no.” she answered, 
wrapping the old lady's shawl closer 
round her before she hurried down. 


She was too busy to be tired: and even 


if she were, it did) not matter much 
there would be less time to sit and 
think sadly in the evening: and Anne 
Was to come home soon. 

It was the evening of Anne's return. 


The whole day long Florrie had been 
torn in two by her double duties. She 


had had to stop in a music - lesson 
to remedy some household disaster, and 
she had = been away from her 
grammar class by a woeful smash = of 
plates. Then callers had come—friends 
of Anne’s—and she had been obliged to 
entertain them, and to notice that they 
saw the dusting of the piano had been 
forgotten, and the blinds had been pulled 
Her head was aching long 
gas was lit, and the girls 
the preparation with the 
young French teacher to 


called 


up crooked. 
before the 
sat down to 
rather foolish 
keep the peace, 
If the train 
would) walk up = in 
would bustle in, her 
the fresh night air: she would put 
down her things, and = listen with a 
superior smile to the stories of calamity. 


Anne 
she 
rosy with 


punctual, 
five minutes: 


cheeks 


were 


Florrie went to the door, and looked 
down the street. There were many 
figures hurrying, but none of them 


stopped at Parnassus Villa. 

Over the way there was expectation 
also. and a bright stream of light shone 
from the The friends who 
had gone with Anne lived there. As 
Mlorrie watching, she saw some 
dark figures run up the steps opposite, 


open door. 


stood 


and she heard a noise of greeting: 
then the door was slammed. They had 
come back. 

If Anne did not turn up segn, she 
must send across and inquire. But first 
she must take up the mother’s arrow- 
root. 


The postman’s knock sounded through 


the house as she went up-stairs, and 
one of the servants came after her 
with a letter. When she got into the 
lighted room, she saw. with surprise, 
that it was in Anne’s writing. 

“It is addressed to you—will you 


she said, standing by 
old) Mrs. Street 


mother?” 
while 


read it. 
im uncertainty. 
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put on her spectacles and took it up. 
Something must have happened. 


“My DEAR MAMMA,—Please tell Flor- 
rie that I’m not coming back. I have 
got married .. .” 


It could not be! She must be dream- 
ing. Florrie listened, dumb, to her 
mother’s exclamations, as she went on 
reading the bewildering letter. Married ? 
—Anne? Anne, who had, in the sad 
past unforgotten days, made her see 
her own duty so completely ? 

**T can’t understand,” old Mrs. Street 
Was saying, with a puzzled, frightened 
face. “You read it, Florrie—tell me 
what it means.” 

She took the letter from the old 
lady’s shaking hands, and read it out. 
How Anne had had a suitor, but had, 
she said, been too shy to mention it, 
feeling old-maidish, and knowing that 
they would laugh. How it was Mr. 
Holland, a rich widower, with a family, 
whom she had met occasionally, and 
who had been struck with her house 
wifely qualities; how she had thought 
it best to go and get married quietly, 
and he had arranged it all, and she 
hoped Mamma would forgive her; end- 
ing, “‘As Florrie is the clever one of 
the family, I am sure she will get on 
very well without me.” 

The younger sister read so far with a 
steady voice, but then she put down the 
letter, erying : ‘‘ Oh, mother, mother!” 

Mrs. Street looked up, still very much 
bewildered. 

“Tt was unkind—it was very unkind 
of Anne,” she said. But she did not 
know how unkind. 

Florrie remembered. Had not Anne 
shown her the selfishness and imprac- 
ticability of her own love-story? Her 
words had been so very wise as she 
pointed to herself as a staunch example 
of what she preached, and she had 
crushed the young sister's hope into 
remorseful renunciation. Florrie remem- 
bered how bitter it had been, how she 
had fought with herself that she might 
be firm and loyal, how she had given 
up the only good in the world. Dully, 
wretchedly, she turned again to the 
letter. There was a consciousness in 
the complacent lines that let her see 
Anne, too, remembered her own fine 
speeches of long ago. And it felt like 
treachery. 








CHAPTER III. 


Y poor child—my poor Florrie!” 
Florrie had found a helper 
in her need. For the first 
few days she had had no 
rest in the struggie to keep things right, 
and she had felt ready to sit down in 
despair and give up trying. But when 
things were at their darkest, a deliverer 
‘ame in the shape of an old servant, who 
‘ame suddenly up from their old home in 
the country and threw herself into the 
breach. 

“And so Miss Anne has gone and 
married, and left you with the house 
on your hands, besides the teaching of 
these big girls?” said she. ‘‘She was old 
enough to know better; but you shan't 
work yourself ill all by yourself, Miss 
Florrie. I’ve nothing to keep me at 
home since I buried Thomas; let me stay 
with you and the old mistress, and help 
you with the house.” 

Still there was a heavy strain upon 
her, and Florrie grew thinner, whiter, 
sadder, toiling on faithfully, with a 
patient energy that never slackened and 
knew no rest. Old Mrs. Street grew 
feebler as the time went on; she needed 
more care, and could give less comfort ; 
and one morning she slipped quietly out 
of life, and Florrie was left alone. 

**What will Miss Florrie do?” said old 
Jane, looking sharply at Anne, who had 
come over in mourning state. 

“The best plan will be for her to 
continue as at present,” said Anne. 

The old woman looked into the fire. 

“Things turn out queer in this world,” 
she said. “I always fancied that Master 
Tom would have made a match with Miss 
Florrie.” 

**He did ask her,” said Anne, confiden- 
tially, off her guard, “before he went to 
Africa. But she wouldn't have him.” 

Old Jane started. The firelight glistened 
on her wrinkled face, and, as she turned 
from it, her cheeks were red. ‘ Master 
Tom—Mr. Scott, the old vicar’s son? And 
she said ‘ No.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Anne, lifting her finger; 
but the old woman would not be hushed. 
* I guessed it—I guessed it!” she continued. 
“It was always the way with you, Miss 
Anne. When you were little, and people 
giv’ a thing to Miss Florrie, you would 
slip up and say: ‘Oh, fie! what a selfish 
little girl!’ and Miss Florrie would give 
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it you. "T'was your old yay, Miss 
Anne.” 

“How dare you?” said Anne, half 
choked with wrath; but the old nurse 


was clutching her new crape trimmings, 
and she could not pull away. 
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time and trouble, for she was 
no good scholar. With the candle close 
to her elbow, and her almost on 
the paper, she began: 

*“My DEAR MaAsTER TomM,—These few 
lines is to take a Liberty. Dear master 


It took 


hose 











‘You worked on my poor child’s feelings. 


“T ean see how you’ve acted, ma’am, 
old and foolish as I may be. You 
worked on my poor child’s feelings, to 
make her give up Master Tom for your 
sake, and then you’ve turned round and 


married yourself. "I'was for that Miss 
Florrie cried so bitterly when I showed 
her his Christmas letters—me_ thinking 


he had took up with someone else, and 
that was why! Sorry am I to speak so, 
and the old mistress lying in her coffin; 
but, Miss Anne, you daren’t look me in 
the face and say it’s false.” 

‘I will never speak to you again, you 
abominable old woman!” cried Anne, 
getting out of her clutch and whisking 
out of the room. 

Then the old nurse wrote a letter. 


Tom, you will not be Angry with your 
old nurse now the old mistress is Dead, 
and Miss Florrie is all Alone. My dear 
master Tom, if Miss Anne made Mischief 
between you two, you should kno’ her 
ways, and these few lines is to tell you 
to come to Miss Florrie, who has loved 
you from her Youth Up. Dear Master 
Tom, I have taken the Liberty and I 
hop you will take the Hint.” 
* > > > * 

““There’s a visitor for you, Miss Florrie.” 
The old woman’s voice was full of triumph 
as she brought him in. 

‘*Florrie—my poor little girl!” said the 
visitor, holding out his arms. And Florrie 
started forward with a happy cry. 

















PICTURES 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 





By the Right Hon. Lord Herschell, G.C.B., D.C.L., Ex-Lord Chancellor of 
England. 


[THE substance of an address delivered by Lord 


Herschell at Reading, at the opening of the 


new Art Gallery, erected to the memory of 
the late Mr. W. J. Palmer, and specially re- 
ported for our Readers. ] 


VOCAL patriotism has 
never been wanting 
in England. Those 
who have lived in 
a particular parish 
or town have often 
been found ready 
to leave behind, or 
during their life- 
time to give, some 
memorial which may serve to the ad- 
vantage of those who are to inhabit the 
town or parish in time to come. That 
local patriotism in times past has not 
always taken a very wise shape. Too 
often it has consisted of doles of money 
or of food, which tended 





rather to 
pauperise than to benefit the neigh- 
bourhood that received then but there 
cannot be two opinions as to the value 
of that local patriotism which leaves 
for time to come to any town the 
possession of a gallery for art such as 
has recently been left to Reading. 

I happened to take up a newspaper a 
little while ago which contained a lec- 
ture on art delivered at the meeting 
of an art and science school. I observed 
that both the gentleman who proposed 
and the gentleman who seconded the 
vote of thanks to the lecturer stated 
With great emphasis, and apparently 
With some surprise, that the audience 
had been kept awake during the whole 
of his address. It seemed to be felt that 
the natural result of an address on art 


would be to send the audience asleep! 





I do not profess to be an artist of any 
kind. I am myself as little possessed 
as anyone could be of the creative 
faculty in any direction of art. Indeed, 
when I was a boy I tried to draw, 
as most of us have done, but the 
result did not encourage any further 
efforts in that direction. My perform- 
ance was the most extreme description 
of impressionism. I believe I created 
the impression that I intended to depict 
a man or a house, but beyond that 
everything was left to the imagination. 
But I have.found as time went on that 
it was possible—without being an artist 
or able to create works of art—to be 
a thorough lover of art: and inasmuch 
as this gallery is intended to cultivate 
and promote a love of art as well as 
the enjoyment of it, I think I may 
venture to say a few words to you 
on the subject. 

An art gallery is chiefly visited not 
by those who come to learn, or whose 
ambition it is to create works of art, 
but by those who come to enjoy the 
pleasure of gazing upon and studying 
such works. At the same time, there 
is one advantage in an extension of 
the opportunity of seeing works of art, 
namely, that it may lead to the dis- 
covery of what might otherwise have 
been an undiscovered art genius. There 
is no doubt that there exists, at every 
time, a very limited number of indi- 
viduals who the capacity of 
superlative excellence in every branch 
of intellectual activity. They remain 
often undiscovered. It may be that 
the greatest chemist in England, had 
only the opportunity of development 
offered itself, is to-day following the 
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plough or engaged in a factory; and 
so, also, the individuals who at any 
time possessed within themselves the 
greatest genius for art may never have 
had the opportunity of discovering or 
exhibiting it to the world. 

Carlyle says in one of his essays that 


there exists to-day the actually 
stupidest man in London — somewhere.” 
So there exists somewhere, possibly. 


indiscovered, the greatest artist, or the 
createst man of science. Well, it may 
be that the existence of an art gallery 
vithin the reach of many who might 
not otherwise have the opportunity of 
eeing and of studying the works of art 
t—may give the necessary stimulus, 
open the mind to the conscious- 
ess of the possession of powers which 
therwise would remain undeveloped or 
wliscovered, 
It may be—who ean tell ? 
that such a gallery may 
n the future give birth to 
some artist of whom the 
hole country may have 
eason to be proud. But 
ven if this should not be 
30, there are, there must 
2 many to whom such a 
gallery will afford very 
great enjoyment. And in 
these days, when the 
tendency is to give greater 
eisure from labour than 
has been the case in past 
years, surely any oppor- 
tunity to the helpful and 
profitable employment of 
eisure time is ane ad- 
antage to the whole com- 
munity: and to this par 
ticular gallery at Reading 
ill resort. I have no 
loubt, many who will 
iddmire the works that 
they see upon the walls, 
md who will enjoy the 
time they spend there, 
wud who will, I hope, 
eyond that, carry some 
thing away. 
We all of us, whatever 
be our employment in life. 
live in the midst of much 
hat is calculated to de- 
ress and not to elevate all 
that is best within us. 
1 sordid, the mean, the 


THE: 


trivial, the unlovely, 
us have to spend the greater part of our 
probably, more 
than those engaged in the profession of 
Well, | say, it must do us all 
good to come away for a time from these 
surroundings to look upon pictures that 
will give rise to noble thoughts, that will 
heroism, 


lives 


the law. 


Pi PLE. 
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that the 
seem to us so great, do not, after all, weigh 
the arrangement 
are apt to 
ourselves. 
hope that those who come here will not 
only find enjoyment in gazing upon the 
pictures on these walls, but will also go 
better 
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and strengthened. I think they may 
sarry also a better love of Nature herself 
by seeing that Nature depicted in works 
of art. I think we learn, sometimes, to 
see more in Nature by gazing upon 
pictures than we ever saw in Nature 
before. One thing, it seems to me, we 
discover, and that is that which is 
beautiful in Nature is not only to be 
seen in what we are wont to call the 
picturesque. 

I daresay some of you present will recall 
to mind a picture by Hobbema which 
impressed me greatly. I think it was in 
the Field collection, and it is now in the 
National Gallery. In it there is simply a 
plain, and what we should call an un- 
interesting piece of land, with deep 
furrows and dark shadows, and a very 
formal line of trees; and yet it would 
be impossible for anybody to gaze on 
that picture without seeing that the 
artist has suggested an idea of beauty 
and loveliness. So we learn, through 
the artist’s eye, to find beauty in Nature 
where we were not in the habit of seeing 
it before. So I think we can learn, if we 
only look out.fer it, to find the beautiful 
in Nature almost anywhere. 

I have no doubt that opinions will 
widely differ amongst the visitors to a 
gallery about the beauty of this picture 
or of that. Some will admire one piéture, 
others will admire another. But I would 
advocate, myself, a very catholic view 
of art—that we should try to find out 
the beauty and the merit in the very 
different schools of painting and of art. I 
know that is not the effect of doctrine 
taught nowadays; but I would say to 
those who come to a gallery such as this 
at Reading—Do not be ashamed of ad- 
miring what you really do admire, or of 
knowing beauty where you see beauty, 
because you are told that you ought not 
to admire it, or that you ought not to 
find that it is beautiful. 

The tendéncy nowadays is to discover 
that if the artist is able to please a large 
number of people his art must be very 
poor, and, so, that the real artist must 
paint that only a very limited number 
can appreciate him or really understand 
what he means. If you are understood 


by the multitude, if you give pleasure 
to the multitude, then your art is 
of a very inferior or questionable de- 
scription. I do not think this doctrine, 
this singular view, is confined to pictorial 


art, for one hears pretty much the same 
thing in music. 

For my own part, I do not _ believe 
you can any the less or the more admire 
art because you are told this or that is 
admirable. There are some people nowa- 
days who think that no music is music 
at all unless it be the composition of 
Wagner or Brahms. They shake their 
heads over Mozart, they despise Mendels- 
sohn, and they are even a little doubtful 
about Handel. But my idea is that art 
is very various, and that it appeals to 
many sides of our nature, and that, 
whether it be musical or pictorial art, 
we may be touched, all of us, at this 
point or that, by something of a very 
different school and a very different 
character. 

I myself at one time rather despaired 
about my admiration of works of art, 
because I did not always find that [ 
received the enormous satisfaction [ 
ought to have got from particular schools 
of art in the present day, whereas I did 
honestly find pleasure in, and admire, 
works that I was told were of very 
questionable, or more than questionable, 
description. I do not mean to say that 
there is no such thing as false sentiment, 
or “ tri¢ky * sham art, but I do say that 
if the artist has been true—although the 
critics might not admire him—as far as 
he knew, he may supply you with stimu- 
lating thought and helpful feeling. 

Therefore I say, judge in all these 
matters for yourselves. At the same 
time, no doubt, you may be taught, 
through writings on art and in other 
ways, to admire something the beauty 
of which the artist’s eye naturally sees 
more than we see. I do not deny that 
the artist receives a pleasure and ad- 
vantage which we cannot, inasmuch as 
he knows the difficulty in producing a 
particular effect, but we also have an 
advantage. He sees the defects, he sees 
the blots upon the sun, whilst we are 
blinded aljost by its glory. Therefore 
we have a certain advantage over him. 
I daresay that in the time of Shakespeare 
there were critics who thought his works 
very poor stuff as compared with the 
writings of certain authors whose name 
and works nobody to-day knows. There- 
fore I think it possible that the mists 
and prejudices of to-day may have little 
to do with the appreciation or the 
devreciation of the works of to-day. 
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WITH THE INTERPRETER IN THE NURSERY. 
By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘*We Wives,’’ Etc. 


~ HEN. John Bun- he of the grave countenance and golden 
yan first intro- speech—explains the puzzle of health and 
duces his Pilgrim happiness to each young mother as she tries 
wv to Mr. Interpre- to learn the lessons her nursery would teach. 
ter’s house, he Daily routine, in our nurseries, has a 
I bids Damsel In- language of its own—hieroglyphic, may- 
7 nocent open the be, but understanded of the _ interpreter. 
= door. When Thus the morning bath speaks of the need for 


Christian after- daily cleansing by the Holy Ghost. Dainty, 
wards knocks at the portal lace-trimmed, spotless garments remind one of 
of the House jeautiful, the robes of salvation (Isaiah Ixi. 10), praise 


Watchful and Discretion (Isaiah Ixi. 3), and righteousness (Isaiah Ixi. 
act as porters. This is 10), with which we cover our naturally evil 
sound sequence. I follow tendencies. Lessons conned by Patience and 
it, and write these papers Passion teach of that other larger school of 


those who are at the beginning only _ life in which more difficult tasks are set and 
the full mysteries of pilgrimage; not for fewer great prizes given. Tiny beds, filled 
e Wiser matrons who have learned all the as every evening the shadows fall—by weary 
nterpreter can teach, and have passed on wee frames and winking eyes, whisper of the 
th company of Prudence, Piety, and chamber “sweet and silent and wide” in 
Charit which lie 
“Sleepers side by side 


The Maste1 Himself has told us much : : 
' In the cold moonlight of death. 


out His little ones. Yet we stand close by 
iterprete! nd ask the old, old ques- Ags we draw the bedclothes over our darlings 
tions, **How can we order the child?” and we ever think of Him who gives His beloved 
What can we learn from him?” Patience little ones sleep now, and will hush them into 
nd Passion still sit, each in his own chair, a deeper sleep some day farther on. 
nh our nurseries, What have they to say “Take this child, and nurse it for Me,” 
) us comes the command to each mother as au- 
Written in letters of gold are the living  thoritatively and surely as ever. Clothe it 
pistles which come hygienically, feed it sensibly, tend it care- 


fully, rear it wisely, both bodily and spiritually, 
for it is M-1-N-k. It is purchased. It is God's. 
Some day He will reclaim that child of His 
He that runs may read them. Yet we at its full growth. He alone knows when 
heed eyes anointed by salve of humility to that will be. 

understand them rightly. The interpreter No detail of nursery management escapes 


Out of the nowhere 
Into the here.” 
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the interpreter’s eye. From the ancient re- 
cords in his hand he culls many an instance 
of God's interest in minutie. 

Garments for glory and beauty are deli- 
cately photographed for us—adormed with em- 
broidery of pomegranates and bells, girded 
with gold, and blue, and scarlet, and purple, 
finely twined together, wreathed with gems 
and crowned with the Jewish equivalent for 
the Agatho Demon. Not less plainly do we 
see the prophetic garb of camel’s hair and 
leather, or the patchwork-sewn coat of a 
favourite son. Beds, basins, cups, wheat, 
barley, flour, corn, beans, pulse, honey, butter, 
broth, cakes, cheese, manna—white to look 
at, seedy to touch, sweet to taste—all are 
spoken of, and show the Divine order in 
regard to food. 

Direction as to our conduct in the nursery 
also comes from the King of the pilgrims: 
“Train up a child in the way he should go: 
and when he is old, he will not depart from it” 
(Proverbs xxii. 6). Commendation, too, of the 
man who has his own children in subjection 
(1 Timothy iii. 4): and praise for the virtuous 
lady whose family arise and call 
(Proverbs xxxi. 28). 

‘Our children should be brought up from 
the first with this magnet: *‘ Ye are not your 
own. Therefore it is well a child should be 
trained to bring his body into subjection, (1) 
to his parents, (2) to his own will, but a/ways 


her blessed 


because God has a claim upon his being.” So 
writes an authority on the subject, and we 
gladly quote her words. Omnipotent are the 
laws of nursery and fireside. 

The science of education consists largely of 
“blaming less and praising more”: of never 
expecting the children to be naughty, but 
always expecting them to do well; of remem- 
bering that minds and bodies are not turned 
out of God’s workshop after an_ electrotype 
fashion, but that our girls and boys will grow 
aus trees grow, following one great rule of 
growth from root to fruit, but abundantly 
diverse in foliage and bloom. 

Figures full of pathos are little children as 
they come into our nurseries, standing just 
inside the borderland of the great, wonderful 
country they have recently entered. Their 
“every why is the key of philosophy ” as they 
look round for help from us, who are grown 
Wwaywise in pilgrimage. Let us rear them in 
the fruitful atmosphere of tender welcome, 
love, trust, and approbation: seeking the 
interpreters aid at every turn of the road 
along which we lead then: Zionwards. 

Happy, too, for us, if we can introduce that 
“aged gentleman, Mr. Sagacity,” to the army 


of Much-afraid young mothers and company 
of Ready-to-Halt guardians accompanying 
us on pilgrimage. Troublesomely they often 
he 
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But they, too, love and follow the King, 
though on crutches. By our help they may 
be made to see the Delectable Mountains 
standing round and about the Valley of 
Humiliating Mistakes they make. That is, if 
we have profited by the lessons Mr. Inter. 
preter would teach. 

A few hints as to the due ordering of ou 
nurseries may not come amiss as_ practical 
addenda to this paper. 

First, as to the furnishing thereof. No 
heavy curtains or thick blinds should hang 
before the windows. God’s sunshine should 
pour into it every hour of the day—bleaching 
walls and fading papers maybe, but forcing 
roses on round cheeks and giving health to 
little frames, Only, when Ole Luk Loy 
(Death’s twin-brother) creeps in with his bag 
of golden dust, carefully darken the blinking 
eyes and help him in his work. On_ the 
walls have lovely pictures only. The portrait 
of “a very grave person” with eyes lifted 
to heaven, even if he have the best of books 
in his hand and a crown of gold over his 
head, should be relegated to our “private 
room.” The nursery should smile with flowers 
and birds, a good shepherd maybe, and the 
lambs which bairnies love. 

Some real live pets may be allowed to 
monopolise hearthrug or basket. The far- 
seeing eye of a child can discern a_ soul in 
Toby, and find perennial comfort in Chubby’s 
soft fur. A “’case of toys must also stand in 
one corner, Story-books are good for wet 
days, and a swing attached to the door. 
Have no carpet on the waxed floor, except 
for warmth. Then lay down a square of the 
thickest texture. 

Keep a fire in the grate so that infantile 
caloric may not be wasted in heating clean 
clothes or chilly frames. Far fiom it put a 
thermometer, in order to maintain the best 
temperature for growth and comfort i.e. 
60°. 

Give the inhabitants of the nursery — 
those sweet blue-eyed banditti—nine things, 
and you will have done all you can: plenty 
of air, plenty of light, plenty of warmth, 
plenty of food, plenty of work, plenty of 
play, plenty of exercise, plenty of sleep, 
and plenty of love. 

In conclusion, unlimited 
candies are bad for nursery weans, — but 


molasses and 


worse is an undiluted diet of vinegar and 
pickles. Which thing is an allegory, for these 
are two courses open before the guardians 
of a nuvsery. Either habit may call for the 
need of “that ancient and well-approved 
physician, one Mr. Skill,” or his followers. 
A due mixture of the twain will result in 
daughters as beautiful and = strong as_ the 
polished corners of the Temple, and sons of 
coodly countenance and growth. 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN 


UPWARD STRUGGLE 


By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘ Pemberton’s Piece,’’ ‘‘ All Through Prejudice,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER X. 


\N UNEXPECTED BLOW. 





[IVE months had passed, 
and fine Satur- 
day,afternoon early 
in February Jack set 


one 


usual to 
Mount Lodge with 
his books. Mr. 
Humphreys still con- 
tinued his weekly 
more than 
the as- 


out as 














lesson, 
repaid by 
tounding progress made by the most brilliant 


pupil he ever had. He longed to prepare 

Jack for a university, but that was out of 
the question, 

“Oh, my boy! shall I never live to see 
you Senior Wrangler?” he exclaimed at the 
end of the lesson. 

Jack looked up with a smile. 

‘And yet they say—don’t they, sir ?—that 
the Senior Wrangler is hardly ever heard 

again ?” 

“And you don’t want to be forgotten? 
Well, ambition is a noble thing, rightly 


lirected: but in all the disappoint- 
many and the prizes few.” 

Mr. Humphreys then informed Jack that, 
is his school was not succeeding particularly 
well at intended to 


careers 


ments are 


Crossford, he remove to 


March. 


Streatham in 


To lose one of his few friends was a sad 
blow to the boy, and he returned home 
greatly depressed. Tea was ready on the 
table in the dreary back  sitting-room; but 
his mother sat in the arm-chair, her capable 
hands lying idle in her lap, and a strange 
expression on her hard face. Jack felt, 
before she spoke, that he must expect bad 
hews. Are you not so well, mother ?” 

Of late she had seemed to rally from her 
indisposition of the autumn. 

‘lL doubt I shall never be well again. 


Jack. I 
Dr. Turner, 


I sent for 
something 


that 
it’s 


turned so queer 


and he 


savs 





and he like 
so | must go into the cottage hospital.” 

She did not tell the real 
the the had informed her 


internal, doesn’t my symptoms ; 


him gravity of 


physician 


case > 


that her days were numbered. 
A Spartan to the last, she methodically 
put her affairs in order, giving the lodger 


leave, 


sell 


notice to and arranging to quit the 


house, and the furniture, to Jack’s great 


disinay. 


“Where will vou live when you come out 
of the hospital, then, mother?” 
* Time enough to talk about that when 


I’m well,” she answered grimly. ‘* My neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Thompson, will give you a room, 
and you will have your wages to live on.” 

Her face was set like flint when she ar- 
rived at the hospital door, and the doctors 


and nurses could not but admire her stoical 
endurance under great sufferings. But Jack, 
who visited her daily, was appalled at the 
rapid change for the worse. Whilst busy 


with his work, he thought of her continu- 
ally: and in leisure moments he scoured the 
woods for violets and primroses to lay in 
her trembling hands. 


‘You're a good lad, Jack,” she acknow- 
ledged. ‘But I wish I could have lived 
to see you prospering in the world. After 
all, photography ’s a poor business to trust 
to.” 

It almost seemed as though she were 


endowed with the gift. of 
shortly after, on returning from an 
Jack beheld a big tan opposite the shop; 
whilst Mr. Markham, with great sang-froid, 
Was watching the bestowal of his furniture 


prophecy: for 
errand, 


in it. Two queer-looking men with note-books 
were hanging about and giving directions to 
the others. 


amazed lad into 
**My furniture ’s 
had notice that 
he announced, 


His employer drew the 
the dismantled sitting-room. 
seized for debt. I 
it would be some days ago,” 


been 


quite coolly. 


“Oh, how unfortunate! But surely they 
won't take everything?” 
“Next door to it. I’m in debt all over 
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the place, worse luck! I shall just pack up 
my traps, and leave Crossford for good 

|! and all! I’m awfully sorry on your 
account, Radcliffe, especially as you’re in 
trouble yourself.” 

“But what shall you live on, if you 
haven't any money?” asked Jack timidly. 

*Oh, I shall look about for a berth in 
London,” was the airy answer. ‘ Never say 
die! I have an uncle at Brixton who’ll take 
me in, and if I should hear of a good thing, 
Ill let you know. I shan’t forget how faith- 
ful you’ve been, Jack, old boy!” 

He really meant it; for his impressions 
were vivid whilst they lasted, if not deep. 
Jack, however, stood with a sinking heart 
to watch the pretty photographs, with which 


they had taken such pains, being carted off 
to be sold by auction. 

“There is nothing more to do here, and 
the landlord wants possession, so I’m going 
for a night or two to the * Rising Sun,’ until 
inatters are settled,” said the photographer, 
when everything had gone. ‘I'll write to 
you from London, and if ever you want a 
friend, come to me, and I'll help you, if | 
can,” he said, shaking hands _ cordially, 
Although he had plenty of faults, Markham 
had been a kind employer, and had always 
faithfully fulfilled his obligations to Jack, 

Greatly depressed, the boy went to pay his 
daily visit to his mother. The nurse who 
admitted him informed him that Mrs. Rad. 
cliffe had taken a turn for the worse; and 








} Her face was set like flint.—. 253 
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even inexperienced Jack could’ read approach- 
ing death in the drawn face. 


He sat down beside her, a great lump 
in his throat. She had not been the tender- 
est of mothers, but she was all he had left; 
and it would be more dreadful not to have 
a living soul to take an interest in him 
than to endure any amount of fault-finding. 

Practical to the last, she began to speak 
of Jack’s future. She had a few pounds in 


the bank, hoarded against a rainy day; and 
few more the sale of the furniture ; 
ind that was all he would have to aid him. 

~« duty, Jack— 
she 


from 


“Promise me you'll do y« 


be an honest man always,” implored. 
“My folks were poor; not equal to the 
tadcliffes perhaps, but honest: never one 
of your mother’s people darkened the door 
of a police-court, or a workhouse, or a 
gaol, thank God! Yes, we Schofields have 
ways been honest—though many a time 


I've dined off dry bread, to save money for 
the rent! Don’t try to be’rich and great, 
Jack, if you can’t do it without robbing 
somebody else. You’d better sweep a cross- 
ing. I’m dying, and —I know.” 

“T’ll try, mother; indeed I will,” he 
whispered, unsteadily, and then asked if 
she would like the clergyman to read to her. 


“T’ve seen Mr. Randolph; he has been 
here every day for a week,” she answered, 
Josing her eyes. ‘‘ No, I don’t want to be 


read to; only sit by me, and hold my hand. 
You’ve been a son, Jack, though we 
couldn’t always agree about your books. 
Books are well enough, I dare say, but — they 
are not everything.” 

Presently, she fell into a light slumber, still 
holding her hand. It was a strange 
vigil for the boy, and many new thoughts 
occurred to him as he watched the sleeper 
near now to the world where all 
the contradictions and inequalities of this are 
adjusted. He his mother with larger 
all her narrowness, all her infirmities 
of temper were forgotten, and he beheld the 
great principle of honesty manifest in all her 
ways. Many a lovable woman has 
less noble ideal than this daughter of 
race, whom poverty and hardship 
teach to lie and deceive. 
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He scarcely quitted her for two days, the 

hospital authorities relaxing all their rules 
that he might remain with her. She was 
patient and uncomplaining until the very 
last Her end was like a stormy sunset ; 
sad enough, but not without promise of a 
brighter morrow. 

Jack followed her to her humble grave 
beside his father, being the only mourner, 
They had offered him some of the spring 
flow growing in the hospital garden for 
i Wreath; but preferred to make it only 
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of laurel, which he felt most appropriate, 
The nurses thought it a queer fancy, suitable 
to a very odd -dingy common laurel, 
when he might have had quite pretty 
flowers from the matron’s own border! But 
he knew that the evergreens, which would 
outlast many flowers, were more in keeping 
with the strong spirit gone to her rest in 
the faith in which she was reared —that it 
is better to be honest than rich or great 
—and had earned her title to a laurel- 
wreath quite as truly as many whose names 
stand prominent on the long roll of fame. 


boy 


so 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN, 


ACK was now seventeen, tall and 
strong, and with a more self-reliant 
air than is usual at that age, owing 
to the hard struggle of his life. That 

another and still more bitter struggle lay 
before him he clearly perceived; and the 
days following his mother’s death were very 
anxious ones. There was no opening for 
him in Crossford; every profession was 
barred by lack of capital; and he felt him- 
self in danger of becoming a mere bit of 
human driftwood. 

London loomed ever larger on the horizon 
of his hopes. Surely, among all that wealth, 
in a city where education could be had for 
almost nothing, he would have a_ better 
chance than at Crossford. Nevertheless, he 
would not decide hastily, without consulting 
those older and wiser than himself. He 
resolved to consult Mr. Jennings, who had 
been good-natured enough in his way. 

He dressed himself carefully, and set out to 
Sutherland Lodge; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Jennings and his daughter had started for 
an Italian tour the day before, and would not 
return for six weeks. Disappointed, Jack 
turned away, and had not gone far before 
he encountered Mr. Phillipson, bent on some 
professional errand. 

Although he intensely disliked the lawyer’s 
cold grey eye, Jack ventured to stop and 
ask whether he knew of any employment 
for a lad like himself. 

‘IT think you applied to me once before,” 
was the cool answer. 

“Yes, sir: I tried for a post in your office. 
I have been employed by a _ photographer 
since then, but he gone away, and—and 
my mother is dead.” 

**T’m very sorry I can’t help you. I don’t 
clerk, and I don’t know anybody 

But if this trifle would be any 
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‘* Thank you, sir, I’m not a beggar!” he 
answered proudly, and strode away with 
flaming cheeks. 

He could not consult Mr. Humphreys, for 
his friend had gone to Streatham in March. 
In his absence, there was so little to keep 
Jack in Crossford that a few days later 
he found himself for the first time in 
London, with all his worldly wealth — about 
twenty pounds —carefully stowed inside his 
waistcoat. His mother’s neighbour, Mrs. 
Thompson, had giver him the address of 
a respectable widow— Mrs. Winter — with 
whom he could lodge. Indescribable thoughts 
filled the imaginative boy when he trod the 
busy streets, haunted by memories of the 
historic past. Westminster Abbey was his 
first pilgrimage, and he spent an hour in 
Poets’ Corner. He stooped and pressed his lips 
to the stone inscribed ‘ Alfred Tennyson,” 
then hurried out of the Abbey with a mois- 
ture in his eyes which was surely no mean 
tribute to the memory of the mighty dead. 

But he could afford little leisure for sight- 
seeing—he had his living to earn. He sought 
out Mr. Markham, at his uncle’s in Brixton, 
and found that mercurial individual some- 
what depressed by his late experiences, He 
was only staying with his uncle on sufferance, 
and loudly denounced England as a worn-out, 
slow old country, where a man of talent had 
no chance. 

*T think I shall go out to Australia 
—to Coolgardie,” he announced; “I ought 
to do well amongst the lucky  specu- 
lators, who often make a fortune in a day. 
Then I can speak French, and at a pinch I 
could do book-keeping, or reporting for the 
newspapers. Come with me, Jack! Cool- 
gardie’s made of gold—you and I might soon 
become rich there !” 

But Jack shook his head. A wild Australian 
mining town, with no intellectual advantages 
whatever, was not to his taste. 

* If L were you, I’d stop in England,” he 
hinted. 

* My relations have been so disagreeable 
since I came back, that I’m blest if I do! 
My uncle’s a narrow-minded old fossil 
keeps a bookseller’s shop in Holborn —and 
he’s never forgiven me because I wouldn’t 
be apprenticed to the business. Just fancy, 
what a prospect for a man of my artistic 
tastes |” 

Jack came away, Mr. Markham promising 
to write if he heard of a suitable opening, 
and started to walk back to his lodgings 
at Holloway. Passing a free library, he 
entered, to read the newspaper advertise- 
ments ; but he scanned the long columns in 
vain. Boys like himself, brought up to no 
special trade, seemed at a discount. A _ be- 
nevolent-looking old gentleman, with silvery 
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hair, who was sitting at a table, studied his 
intent face as he turned over the sheets, He 
rose to go at the same time as Jack, who 
politely opened the door for him; when, 
by some mischance, the old man’s gold 
spectacles fell to the floor. 

Jack instantly picked them up, saying, as 
he handed them to the owner: “I’m glad 
they’re not broken, for I’m afraid I let 
the door swing to rather suddenly.” 

**Pray don’t apologise, my good lad,” said 
the old gentleman amiably. ‘As the crossing 
here is wide, and I’m very near-sighted, 
may I ask you to kindly help me over?” 

Jack complied, after which his new com- 
panion, saying he must cross again shortly, 
asked him to walk with him to the next 
street. ‘‘Whereabouts is your home, my 
boy?” he asked kindly. 

*“T am lodging in Holloway. I’m all alone 
in the world, and have come to London to 
find work.” 

**What sort of work?’ 

** Anything, sir, so long as I can live and have 
a little time for reading. I can give excellent 
references.” 

**Have you many friends in London?” 

“TIT know a gentleman at Streatham, sir, 
and have an acquaintance at Brixton—but 
he talks of going to Australia.” 

*Poor lad! All alone in the world!” 
sighed the sympathetic old man. ‘* You have 
an honest face. I must caution you against 
being deluded by any of the cunning impos- 
tors who prey upon the unwary in London.” 

When Jack had safely piloted him over 
the second crossing, the old gentleman held 
out his hand. ‘Will you give me _ your 
address? and if I should hear of a suitable 
situation I will let you know.” 

Jack thanked him warmly, as he hastily 
scribbled it on a scrap of paper, almost 
overcome by such unexpected kindness, 
Nevertheless, he did not relax his efforts 
to obtain employment. He trudged many 
weary miles, he answered many advertisements, 
in vain. Huge London seemed to have no 
room for Jack Radcliffe; and the little stock 
of sovereigns dwindled sadly. Great, there- 
fore, was his delight when he returned one 
evening to be told that an old gentleman 


’ 


Was waiting to see him in the parlour, 

Jack went eagerly to meet his visitor. 

‘**T have been unable to help thinking of your 
story, for it seems so sad for you to be alone 
in London,” commenced the kind-hearted old 
gentleman. ‘Your landlady gives you an 
excellent character in every way. I therefore 
offer you a post—a very easy post—in my 
own house. My name is Theodore Davenport, 
and I am a—a scientific man of retired habits, 
and without family. I amuse myself by prac- 
tising analytical chemistry in a_ laboratory 
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I keep no maidservants, but 
sent in from a_ restaurant, 
and my faithful manservant, Forsyth, does 
the housework. But I should be glad to have 
an intelligent lad to run errands, open the 


I’ve fitted up. 
my meals are 
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fine; but although the old 
gentleman took care to find out all about 
you, you’ve only his own account of himself 
torely on. What if he should turn out a 
cheat of some sort or other?” 


“it sounds very 














It seemed unbounded riches. 


door, and so forth. You would sleep in 
the house, and I offer you fifteen shillings a 
nalnige 

[t seemed unbounded riches, and Jack could 
hardly speak for rapture. To be in the house 
of a scientific gentleman, who had a labora- 
tory, and could doubtless afford him many 


means of self-improvement ! 


‘I shall be delighted to come, sir—to-morrow, 


if you like. There’s one person [ forgot to 
mention when you asked if I knew many 
people in London; and that is Professor Syl- 
vester, the great archeologist, who has kindly 
invited me to write to him when he returns 


to town. He is at present in India. Doubt- 
his name?” 
that,” said the 
cousin.” 
said Mrs. Winter, 


related his good 


less you know 
“More than 
smiling. ‘*He 
“Well, 
delighted 
631 


old gentleman, 
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Jack,” 

boy 
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** Quite impossible,” maintained Jack sturdily. 


‘He’s Professor Sylvester's cousin, and a 
scientific man himself. I’m very lucky to 
have fallen in with him.” 

He entered upon his new career with a 
light heart, littke knowing into what danger 


he was blindly running. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PICNIC AT THE CAMP. 
EATRIX JENNINGS greatly enjoyed 

her Italian tour, from which they 

returned by way of Stuttgart, to 


take Edith home for her holidays. 
She was greatly improved in every way, and 
much taller ;.e nevertheless, she danced about 
the place as of yore, although grieved to 


find that the kittens—now big cats—had 
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quite forgotten her, and poor old Nero was 
dead. 

Edith made eager inquiries concerning every- 
body’s welfare, and was much disappointed 
to hear that Jack Radcliffe had left Cross- 
ford because of the failure of the photo- 
grapher’s shop. “I wish everything and 
everybody didn’t keep so continually chang- 
ing, Bee,” sighed she, oppressed by her first 
realisation of the changes of life. 

It must be acknowledged that her sister did 
not share her regret, since Jack’s departure 
put an end to an acquaintance she considered 
undesirable. 

Edith was not long in seeking out her old 
friends at the Shrubbery; but was conscious 
of a certain change in the atmosphere of the 
house. Mrs. King had been very ill, and 
Arthur and his uncle, not feeling sure of 
being acceptable to Beatrix, seldom came to 
Sutherland Lodge. Miss Jennings was un- 
tiring in her determination to cultivate only 
the county people, had joined the Ladies’ 
Guild, an aristocratic local charitable organis- 
ation, and had become very intimate with 
Lady Mary Lightfoot, the grande dame of the 
neighbourhood, who, being poor and proud, 
found Beatrix useful in various ways. 

Having some nephews and nieces staying 
with her, Lady Mary suggested that Miss 
Jennings should join with her in giving a 
picnic; cleverly contriving that Beatrix should 
have most of the trouble of making arrange- 
ments, and also bear most of the expense. 

**Won’t you ask the Kings, Bee?” Edith 
plaintively asked when her sister was drawing 
up her list of friends. 

“Certainly not! They don’t know the 
Lightfoots.” 

**T do think, Bee, you might invite Arthur. 
You were saying you were short of men,” 
interposed Mr. Jennings. 

*T’m quite sure Lady Mary wouldn’t like 
it. After all, what are the Kings to us? 
Only acquaintances,” 

* Well, I call it a shame!” cried outspoken 
Edith. ‘It seems ridiculous to say they’re 
not grand enough, when they have the very 
same timber-yard that we had!” 

So mean and disagreeable did Lady Mary 
show herself concerning the preparations that 
Beatrix was, at heart, perfectly sick of the 
whole affair before it came off. They started 
on the appointed morning—a sultry, breathless 
September day—a Roman camp at some dis- 
tance being the goal of the numerous vehicles 
in which the guests were conveyed. The 
luncheon on the hill-top was not an unmixed 
success, for there was no breeze, and it 
was almost too hot to eat, even there. 
The clouds were gathering oménously, and 
everybody grumbled at the heat. The car- 
riages had been sent on to a ruined abbey, 
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to which it was arranged they should al] 
walk—the distance being about a mile through 
a wood—and tea was to be prepared in the 
abbey grounds. 

A sudden splash falling upon her nose 
made Beatrix start, and drop the grapes 


she was eating. Another = splash—another 

and down came an_ absolutely _ blind. 
ing rainstorm, causing the guests to rush 
down the hill in search of shelter, as there 
Was none at the camp. Very few had even 
umbrellas; and as Beatrix reflected on the 
certain ruin of her dainty dress she exe- 
crated the wretched picnic in the depths of 
her heart. 

Seeing a cottage some distance off, along 
a country lane, she made for it; sheltering 
herself as well as she could beneath her lace 
parasol. Bursting in unceremoniously, she 
found Lady Mary—an adept in the art of taking 
care of herself—seated before the fire in the 
homely kitchen, carefully drying her black 
silk skirt, and talking most cordially to a 
young man seated on the opposite side of 
the hearth. It was Arthur King, as the 
new-comer perceived with astonishment. 

Beatrix came forward to greet him rather 
constrainedly ; whilst Lady Mary, drawing 
back her chair about an inch, said blandly 
“TI hope you’re not very wet, Miss Jen- 
nings.” 

Beatrix shook her skirt as well as she 
could, removed her dripping hat, and 
squeezed a chair into the narrow space left 
by her ladyship. ‘* Where are all the others?” 
she asked. 

*T don’t know, I’m sure —in shelter, I 
hope,” responded Lady Mary, with vague 
benevolence. ‘*I have to thank Mr. King 
for directing me to this cottage—I met him 
at the foot of the hill. He is an old 
friend of ours; he was at Cambridge with 
my son Cuthbert, and he stayed with us one 
vacation in town. I had no idea he was 
living at Crossford ; had I known, of course 
I should have asked him to the picnic. I 
can’t think how you omitted to do so, Miss 
Jennings, since you are such near neigh- 
bours.” 

There was a_ twinkle in Arthur's eye 
which Beatrix well understood, though he 
was magnanimous enough to say, “! 
couldn’t have come, even if I had_ been 
asked, Lady Mary, for I promised my 
uncle to attend a timber-sale here, which 
will now be stopped by the rain.” 

‘Well, it’s quite understood you are com- 
ing to see us at Langstead. Cuthbert will 
be so glad to hear you’ve turned up again. 
He wondered why you never wrote to 
him.” 

‘I have mislaid his address at the Cape. 
How is he getting on out there?” 
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“ Very well indeed. The climate suits him 


perfect ly.” 


Just then Edith entered, enveloped in a 
borrowed mackintosh. ‘‘Oh, here you are, 
Bee! I’ve been looking for you. Father’s 


at the little inn in the village, and says he 
thinks we had better go home as soon as 
our things are dry, as he’s afraid of getting 
rheumatism. He sent a boy over to 
Wilmerton to fetch the carriage at once. It 
rains harder than ever.” 

“Well, dear Miss Jennings, if you’re going; 
I should be glad if you would give me a 
lift,” said Lady Mary, blandly abandoning 
her guests to their fate. “IT shall have 
racking neuralgia if I get wet; and you 
have a covered landau, whilst I’ve only a 
wagonette. The abbey grounds will, of 
course, be impossible now; I’ll send another 


message to summon all the carriages back 
here, to take everybody home. How shall 
you return, Mr. King?” 

“T came on my bicycle.” 

“Oh, you can’t go back on that through 
this rain! Couldn’t you squeeze Mr. King 


into your carriage, Miss Jennings?” 

Beatrix replied that he was welcome to 
return in the but herself must 
remain behind, in her capacity of joint-hostess, 


landau ; she 


to see the other people safely bestowed 
before leaving. Truth to tell, she was dis- 
gusted by Lady Mary’s selfishness. 

“Then if you stay, I shall stay too,” 
Arthur announced. ‘*There may be a delay 
about getting the carriages, and we must 
let the others know what it is proposed 
to do.” 

“Oh, that will be a charming arrange- 
ment!” gushed Lady Mary. ‘*My wagonette 
can take you to Crossford, after dropping 


the rest at Langstead. 
catch cold, dear 
Arthur 


who 


I do hope you won't 
Miss Jennings.” 

find the guests, 
waiting in various and 
when the other carriages arrived he wrapped 
Beatrix up in a shawl, and they took their 


other 


cottages ; 


went to 
were 


seats in the wagonette. It was a silent 
drive through steady rain; and when they 
had deposited Lady. Mary’s house - party 
at her residence, Beatrix felt a little awk- 


ward at the prospect of a three miles’ drive 


téte-d-téte with Arthur. She had not treated 
him well, and felt justly punished for her 
snobbishness. 

But he was very kind, as if anxious 
to show that he bore no malice. ‘ What 
an unfortunate day! I was afraid you 
might have it showery at your picnic 


when I saw how the glass 
this morning.” 


was going down 


has been a 
” answered 


“T’ve spoilt my dress, and it 
most wretched failure altogether ! 
mortified Bee. 
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** Certainly, I shouldn’t choose Lady Mary 
for my coadjutor, if I wished to enjoy my- 
self,” he returned with a smile. Of course, 
he knew all about the arrangements which 
had been made; it was impossible to keep 
anything secret at Crossford. ‘* Her son was 
a good sort, and I’d like to meet him again; 


but I saw enough of her mean ways when 
I stayed with them in London. She is a 
most insincere woman—nobody can get on 


with her for long.” 
“Why, I thought 
yours ys 
*T was a friend of her son’s; but I don’t 
like Lady Mary. I decline to be taken up 
one day and dropped the next, as it suits 
her purpose.” 
“You are very 


she was a friend of 


independent, Mr. King,” 
Beatrix remarked, secretly surprised at his 
temerity in daring to despise the great lady 
of the neighbourhood. It takes some courage 
in country districts to defy the local leaders 
of society, English people being like a flock 
of sheep in that where one goes the rest 
follow. Beatrix herself, despite her Girton 
education and her advanced ideas, did not 
feel strong enough to oppose Lady Mary. 

* Yes, I am,” he assented, leaning forward 
to wrap the carriage rug more comfortably 
round her knees. ‘I won’t be patronised 
by anybody, though I like going to see my 
friends. I have no slavish admiration for 
rank, irrespective of merit.” 

**Neither have I,” she rejoined 
“I despise that sort of thing intensely! 
But in a place like Crossford you must 
humour the local prejudices, unless you wish 
to be out of society altogether.” ; 

** Quite so! You might as well live on a 


hastily. 


desert island as in a small town where no- 
body calls on you. How much Edith has 
improved since she went to Germany, Miss 
Jennings! She is growing up a charming 
girl.” 

“She is longing to tell you about her 
German adventures. I hope you'll come and 


dine with us very soon. What evenings have 
you disengaged ?” she responded, anxious to 
atone for her previous neglect. 

**T should be glad to come any night next 
week—only, please, don’t ask Lady Mary to 
meet me!” he said, as they stopped at 
Sutherland Lodge. And the B.A. had the 
grace to blush. 

*Come to dinner on Tuesday,” she said, 
as he helped her down; “and bring some 
music.” 

There was a cordial ring in her voice he 
had never heard in it before, and he in- 
stantly accepted the invitation. 

Beatrix went indoors with an uneasy con- 
sciousness that, by his magnanimity, Arthur 
had made her look very small indeed. 








CHAPTER XII. 


HOW BOXER WAS SAVED. 


HE dinner by which Beatrix Jennings 
made an amende honorable’ to 


Arthur King was a very pleasant 
one, though she apologised for not 
being able to find anyone else to meet 


him at such short notice. © During dinner he 
chatted away to Edith about Germany, whilst 
Beatrix listened, surprised and pleased. He 
had spent a Long Vacation at Heidelberg, and 
manifested an acquaintance with German life 
such as Beatrix never expected to find at 
Crossford. Upon first meeting him, she had 
hastily imagined him ignorant and common- 
place ; only to discover, every time they met, 
that he was far more accomplished than she 
had given him credit for. 

Afterwards, when they were all in the 
drawing-room, and he had just consented to 
play something, the parlour-maid entered, 
looking rather scared. A messenger had 
to say the timber -yard was on fire ! 

Arthur waited not a minute, but tore away, 
what he could ; 


cole 


dressed as he was, to do 


whilst the girls coaxed their father to drive 
them into Crossford in the pony- carriage, 
faithfully promising not to run into any 


danger. Leaving their equipage at the prin- 
cipal hotel, they accompanied Mr. Jennings 
to a side -street from which the conflagration 
was visible at a safe distance. 

It was an awfully grand spectacle, for the 
great heaps of timber were well alight. It 
was fortunately a still night: but the flaimes 
having got well hold before the night-watch- 
man perceived them, the somewhat insufficient 
local appliances were unable to grapple with 


them. The warehouse and offices were also 
on fire, but luckily there was nobody in 
them. 

‘**All that valuable oak in a_ blaze—what 
a pity!” lamented Mr. Jennings. ‘* What’s 
all that commotion? The horses?” 

The poor brutes in the stable had been 


quite forgotten, until, as the heat became un- 
bearable, they neigh loudly, and 
dash their iron-clad hoofs about. There were 
eighteen altogether. 


began to 


‘* Poor beasts!” groaned Mr. Jennings. ‘ It’s 
a sad end for Boxer, the great dray-horse, 
and the greys which took so many prizes 
at shows. I’d give £50 out of my own 


pocket rather than have Boxer burnt.” 
* Hurrah! Hurrah!” suddenly shouted the 
crowd, and there was a rush up the narrow 
lane, which was fortunately on the side 
farthest from the blaze. The surge forced 
Beatrix away from her party, until 
found herself in the front rank, and able to 
into the yard very clearly, illuminated 
as it was by the fire. 


she 


see 
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*‘Hurrah!” repeated the crowd. 
! ” 


plucky chap, that young King! 
Pocr Boxer was not to be burnt without 


6s He’s a 


an effort to save him. The firemen were 
otherwise occupied, and the employés all 
shrank from entering the burning stable; 
but Arthur, who loved all animals, was 


determined to endeavour to save the horses, 
believing they would recognise his voice, and 
prove docile. 

A heavy jet of water was directed on the 
burning stable, and the door being bat- 
tered in, Arthur, assisted by a courageous 
policeman, endeavoured to coax the frightened 
animals out. But they plunged and reared, 
refusing to obey hand or voice. Arthur, 
seizing a sack, thrust it over the head of 
the nearest, and managed to bring the 
blindfolded animal safely out. Five times 
did the plucky young fellow, conspicuous in 


his dishevelled evening dress, plunge into 
the blazing stable and rescue a_ frantic 
beast, previously blindfolded. The _ sixth 
time he disappeared for so long that the 
crowd became uneasy; for the roof of the 
stable was now all alight, and the building 
inight collapse any minute. 

*Be quick! be quick! Leave the horses!” 
shrieked the mob; the screams changing to 
frantic cheers as young King — suddenly 
emerged on the back of Boxer, the great 


dray-horse known to every inhabitant of 
Crossford.» The huge creature was trembling 
from head to foot, but still obeyed his voice. 
“Three cheers for Mr. King and Boxer!” 
shouted the crowd: and Beatrix, to her 
amazement, discovered that tears were actually 
rolling down her cheeks—tears of joy! 

The screams of the poor animals were now 
becoming appalling. ‘I can’t leave the poor 
creatures to burn!” Beatrix distinctly heard 
Arthur say, as the people entreated him to 
desist. The flames had now such a hold that 
it was only possible to approach the stable 
at the greatest risk. Once again, with 
straining eyes, Beatrix beheld Arthur dash 
through the smoke. Then came a warning 
cry, and suddenly end collapsed, and 
amid the falling shower of sparks and débris 


one 


she looked for Arthur—and he was no longer 
there ! 

**He’s killed! he’s killed!” gasped the 
crowd; and Beatrix found herself clutching 
at the sleeve of some man she had _ never 
seen before, to save herself from falling to 
the ground. So brave! And to be killed 
before her eyes in this horrible way! ‘Oh, 
Arthur! Arthur! Come back!” she wailed. 

Several onlookers, whom young King’s 


bravery had shamed into inaking an effort, now 
rushed towards the tottering building; and 
the collapse of the wall having made a way 
of escape for the horses, five more were got 
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out, though nothing could be done for the 
rest. But Beatrix forgot all else in the joy 
of beholding Arthur, who had at first been 
stunned by falling bricks, being led into 
safety by two policemen who had _ hastened 
to his rescue. As he came towards her, 
hatless, ragged, grimy, and with the blood 
oozing through a cut on his cheek, she 
dashed through the crowd to speak to him. 
*Oh, I am glad you are safe!” 

He smiled, quite like himself. ‘* You here, 
Miss Jennings? Isn’t it rather dangerously 
near? I’m all right, except that I think I’ve 
strained my left arm a little. I couldn't 
leave those poor horses to burn, you know!” 

**You are a hero!” she cried, with shining 
eyes. ‘But how your face is bleeding! Do 
let me tie my handkerchief round it!” 

At this moment Mr. King, senior, frantic 
at having been unable to reach his nephew 
before for the dense crowd, came up; and 
though Arthur made light of his injuries, 
his uncle was very grateful for Beatrix’s 
offer of the pony-carriage to take them to 
the Shrubbery. It was impossible to be of 
any further use, and the fire must be left 
to burn itself out. 

Mr. Jennings was almost in tears over the 
rescued Boxer. The fine old horse had 
been put in the stable at the hotel, and his 
former owner stroked the great creature with 
heartfelt satisfaction. A doctor was called 
in to Arthur, whose injuries proved to be 
nothing more serious than a_ dislocated 
shoulder, and a few bruises and cuts; and 
in the early morning they drove home, a 
subdued and silent party. Beatrix scarcely 
spoke; but when the Kings dismounted at 
the Shrubbery, she held out her hand to 
Arthur with a face in which tears and smiles 
struggled for the mastery. 

**T shall never forget what I’ve seen to- 
night—never!” she said, catching her breath 
with a sob. 

Tired as she was, it was long before Beatrix 
slept. She had looked upon heroic courage 
for the first time, and the shock had bewild- 
ered her. From henceforth, she would have 
to look up to Arthur King, instead of down 
upon him from a lofty intellectual height. How 
petty did her mean little social prejudices 
now appear! 

So sincere was her regret that she was 
moved to acknowledge it to Arthur, who 
eagerly assured her that he never imagined 
she meant to be unkind. And after that, it 
was observed that he came more frequently 
to Sutherland Lodge. It could not be to 
see Edith, for she had returned to Germany. 
He had plenty of spare time whilst the pre- 
mises were being rebuilt, and he seemed to 
prefer to spend it in Beatrix’s society. 

It was Lady Mary who brought things to 





a climax. “ With your abilities and your 
social advantages, you ought to do_ better 
than that, my dear,” she _ significantly 
observed to Beatrix one day. 

Miss Jennings stiffened instantly. “I beg 
your pardon?” she responded icily. 

“My dear girl, you know quite well what 
[f mean. Arthur King is a good enough 
fellow; but he is only employed in a timber- 
yard, and is intellectually your inferior. You 
have no tastes in common —don’t throw 
yourself away on a man who could never 
appreciate you.” 

“It will be time enough to speak, Lady 
Mary, when Mr. King has shown any desire 
to be anything more than a friend.” 

‘**He’d propose to-morrow if you gave him 
any encouragement. Of course, for him it 
would be a most desirable match, and he 
knows it.” 

*“T have no intention of marrying anybody,” 
returned the Girton girl, with her most for- 
bidding air. 

“Oh, don’t say that, my dear! Or at 
least wait till the right man comes. I know 
of one at least besides Arthur King who 
admires you greatly,” gushed her ladyship 
as she rose to go. She would have liked to 
secure Beatrix—and her fortune—for a needy 
nephew of her own. 

**Horrid old mischief-maker!” said Beatrix 
angrily to herself when the visitor had gone. 
It was true that she had no _ thought of 
marriage, which seemed to her a tame ending 
to a career which everybody at Girton pre- 
dicted would be distinguished. And yet it 
was also true that she liked to be with Arthur 
King—though only as a friend, of course. 

There was some constraint in her manner 
next time Arthur met her, which was quite 
accidentally, as she was strolling by the 
river. He felt the change instantly, though 
Beatrix talked faster than usual to hide 
an unwonted feeling of shyness. 

“Edith is coming home for good at mid- 
summer,” she remarked. ‘I shall be so 
glad: it will set me free to leave Cross- 
ford.” 

‘** Poor Crossford! What have we done that 
you should despise us so much ?” 

**I don’t despise Crossford! How can you 
twist my words like that, Mr. King? But I 
feel as if I ought to be doing something in 
the world, and it is such waste of time 
here !” 

“I’m sorry you take that view of it,” he 
rejoined soberly. ‘I should have thought 
being among your friends, and trying to make 
them happy, would have been more desir- 
able than any other mission to a_ true 
woman,” 

“Oh, that is quite a man’s idea! Women 
ought to always stay in one place, and 
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never want to see more of the world! It’s 
natural enough to wish to get away from 
this humdrum place into more cultivated 
society.” 

“Then I suppose you could never reconcile 
yourself to settle down at Crossford ?” 
. back sometimes, of course, 


‘I should come 
to see father.” 

“That isn’t what I mean. As we have 
begun it, I may as well tell you, Beatrix, 
that | Well, I daresay you'll think it pre- 


sumption for a man who isn’t brilliant in 
any way, and is only employed as a_ subor- 
dinate in a timber-yard, to say he cares for 
you: but if were to leave Crossford 
altogether 

He could not 
Beatrix 


you 


finish, because of his shaking 
listened in a veritable tumult 


voice. 

of feelings. She had not expected that a 
declaration from any man would move her 
so much, 

‘I love you—I have always loved you,” 
he concluded chokingly. “I wish I were a 
Senior Wrangler, for your sake—I might 
have worked harder at Cambridge. As it is, 
I’m afraid you despise me.” 

“How could I, after that night of the 
fire?” she answered, her chest heaving with 
emotion. “It was the bravest thing I ever 
saw ! 

Perhaps her tone confessed more than she 


knew. He turned to her, his eyes kindling 
with hope. ‘* Beatrix, I believe you’ care 
for me a little, after all!” he joyfully ex- 
laimed., 

She tried to utter a disclaimer, but the 
words stuck in her throat. ‘I have always 
said I would never marry,” she _ faltered, 
with a last feeble effort to maintain her 
position. 

“Can't you reconsider that decision? Sup- 
pose you try to make ope man _ happy, 


nstead of devoting yourself to humanity in 


general? Not that there is any reason why 
you should not still do plenty of useful 
work after you are married.” 

“They expected so much from me at 
Girton !—and it seems so dreadfully common- 
place and undignified to surrender without 

struggle!” she said, with a rueful laugh. 

‘You have put me in a_ very” painful 
position, Arthur—oh! why did you say any- 
thing about it?” 

But he was beginning to see how the land 
lay, and paid no heed to her reproaches. 
‘I have kept silence long enough. I love 
you, and you—care for me more than you 
like to acknowledge. Say you will be my 
darling wife, Beatrix. It may not be a 
grand career, but I will do my _ best to 
make it a very happy one. Your father 
will consent, I know.” 

And the brilliant scholar of Girton, half- 
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ashamed of her own weakness, put her hand 
into his and told him tremblingly that he 
had won her heart, and for his sake she 
would forego the ambitious career to which 
she had looked forward. She knew that her 
old associates would laugh at her, and con- 
sider this a falling-off; but she felt certain she 


would never regret any sacrifice made for 
the man who had risked his life only to 


save poor dumb animals from pain. Arthur 
might not be a great University light; but 
he was at least a brave and unselfish man. 


*T really didn’t think you had as much 
sense, Bee!” was her father’s comment on 
her engagement. And though there was 
wailing in the Girton camp, everybody else 
seemed to think the match a very suitable 
one—except Lady Mary Lightfoot, who 
promptly decided that it would be best to 


drop Mrs. Arthur King, who would probably 


not be of much use to her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A CURIOUS HOUSE. 
R. DAVENPORT’S house was in a 
dreary street running into’ the 
Marylebone Road. It was very 


shabby, only half the rooms being 

furnished, and, despite the admirable For- 
syth, dirt reigned supreme. The laboratory, 
on which Jack built such hopes, remained 
a sealed chamber. Once, when he tried to 
enter, Mr. Davenport barred his entrance at 
the threshold, looking no longer a kind old 
gentleman. 

“What are vou doing here? Hasn't Forsyth 
told you not to come to the laboratory ?” 

“There's a called to and 
I thought 

“Then you shouldn't think! 
are not to here again! I 
a meddlesome boy ruining my delicate experi- 


person see you, 
Remember you 
come can't have 
ments.” 

Somewhat disappointed, 
Mr. Davenport’s conduct seemed very churl- 
ish: and, considering he was in a _ scientific 
household, his opportunities for self-improve- 
ment were few. His employer never described 
the experiments he was making; indeed, he 


Jack went away. 


never mentioned them at all. The large 
library Jack expected to find in a learned 
man’s house resolved itself into a few tat- 


tered novels and railway time-tables littered 
about the floor of a disused sitting-room. 
He saw little of his employer, who spent 
much time out-of-doors, or shut up in the 
laboratory. Jack had his meals with Forsyth, 
a sullen-looking fellow of forty, who seldom 
spoke. The boy wondered how a clever man 
like Mr. Davenport came to be on confiden- 
intimate, terms with such a 


and even 
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sulky and illiterate brute. He would have 
fancied—only it seemed absurd—that his 
master was afraid of Forsyth, who did just 
what he pleased. 

Mr. Davenport was evidently a recluse; for 
few gentlemen visited him. Other callers 
there were who puzzled Jack, who marvelled 
that such common-looking, shabbily dressed 
people could be welcomed by Mr. Davenport 
and closeted with him for hours. Though 


| 
: 
; 
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They were manifestly 


woefully disillusioned in many respects, Jack 
continued his studies in his attic chamber 
when he had a spare hour. He was allowed 
to attend some evening classes at the Poly- 
technic, and sometimes granted a Satur- 
day afternoon holiday, when he visited 
generally 


some museum. On Sundays he 
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attended afternoon service at Westminster 
Abbey. 

His duties were singular rather than 
onerous. Besides helping Forsyth with the 
housework, he was sent out to buy every. 
thing for the house, and, oddly enough, seldom 
twice at the same shop. He was allowed no 
choice; he would be given some money, and 
bidden to purchase various articles at certain 
specified emporiums, generally at a distance, 


disappointed. —p. 265. 


Sometimes, too, he would be = sent with 
a bag of silver to be changed for gold, or 
of gold to be changed for notes and _ silver, 
at various places, but usually in a_ public- 
house. Besides all this, Mr. Davenport seemed 
to delight in inventing what Jack considered 
the most foolish errands; sending him to 
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deliver mysterious sealed parcels in dis- 
reputable neighbourhoods where the men 
he had to encounter were anything but 


desirable acquaintances—German Jews keep- 


ing little, dirty, old-clothes shops, or evil- 
looking creatures whose precise occupation 
was a mystery. 


volunteered an explanation 
unusually expansive 
mood. *‘* The my boy, I do a great 
deal of charitable work, being connected 
with a leading society; and the parcels you 
take are to deserving people whose 
names have been mentioned to me.” 


Mr. Davenport 
one day when in an 


fact is, 


assist 


“How very good of you, sir!” warmly 
exclaimed Jack. “I’m glad to hear the 
people are really deserving, for I must say 
some of them looked to me more like—like 
rogues—than honest men.” 


“It doesn’t do to judge too hastily. You're 
only a boy yet, and not old enough to read 
character.” 

* Please, Mr. Davenport,” said Jack, detain- 
ing him, *‘ to-morrow will be Saturday ; and if | 
could be spared, I should like to go and see 
my friend at Streatham. I wrote to him long 


ago, but he hasn't answered, and I greatly 
wish to see him.” 


frowned. “I cannot 
allow you to go. I disapprove of you 
gadding about, gossipping and chattering, 
instead of attending to your work.” 


He had heard 


The old 


gentleman 


Jack went away crestfallen. 
twice from Mr. Humphreys, and = once 
from Markham; but no answers had been 


last letters, and as he 
permission to go to Brixton, 
Streatham, he actually 


received to his 
could not get 


any more than to 


did not know whether the photographer 
had yet sailed for Australia. Forsyth 
always took the letters from the postman, 


ind Jack asked him if he were sure that he 
had not put some for him away somewhere, 
forgetting to hand them But the man 
indignantly repelled the suggestion. 

“What that, Forsyth?” asked Mr. 
Davenport, calling his confidant into his 


over. 
was 


sitting-room. 


“Wanted his letters—and, of course, / 


haven't seen none,” answered Forsyth, with 

4 grin. 

The kind old gentleman chuckled. ‘Of 
course not! You might offer to save him 
the trouble of posting them in future.” 

“So vou ain’t going to tell him?” 

“Once I thought I would, but I think 


he’s more useful to me as he is. Let me see, 


he’s been with me seven months now—he 
came at the beginning of June—and I must 
say he’s been invaluable to me. If any of 


his friends should call here again to see 
him, be sure and tell them he’s gone away.” 


“Aye, I could hardly get rid of that 
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Winter, until I told her we’d 
and then she cleared 


woman, Mrs. 
a small-pox case 
out fast enough!” 

Some days afterwards Jack received a more 
eccentric commission than any he had ful- 
filled. Producing an old, worn boot, such as 
no beggar would pick up in the street, Mr. 
Davenport told him to take it to Klein, a 
German Jew, whom Jack had already visited 
at Whitechapel, with instructions to mend 
it very carefully by Saturday. Jack was to 
proceed by omnibus and train, and be very 
careful not to lose the boot, as that would 
spoil the pair. 

The lad inwardly doubted whether anything 
could spoil that pair; nevertheless, he 
wrapped up the wretched thing, and sallied 
forth. It was towards dusk on a January 
afternoon. 

As he quitted the house, two men, 
were strolling near, looked at him earnestly, 
and, following him to the end of the street, 
asked to see what he was carrying. 

They were manifestly disappointed by the 
shabby old boot. They questioned Jack con- 
cerning his master’s name and _ occupation, 
and then went away, evidently satisfied by 
his open manner. 

Jumping into an omnibus, he had gone some 
little distance when an old gentleman entered, 
whom, to his surprise and delight, he recog- 


ere, 


who 


nised as Professor Sylvester. 

Whilst he hesitated whether to speak or 
not, the azchzologist solved the difficulty. 
‘“My young friend of the churchyard !” 

‘I thought you were in India, Professor.” 

‘““My tour has been so successful that I’ve 


returned home earlier than I expected. And 
pray what are you doing in London?” 
But Jack’s narration of his experiences 


was spoiled by the jolting of the omnibus. 


“It’s impossible to hear in this rattling 
thing!” complained the Professor, stopping 
it and beckoning Jack out. ‘‘My house is 


short distance away—in Weymouth 
Street. Come and tell me your story there.” 

“JT—I have an errand to do, sir.” 

“Surely your employers won't grudge a 
few minutes spent with an old acquaintance ?” 

“Well, as—as the old gentleman I’m living 
with is your cousin——” 

““ What ?” 

**Your cousin, Mr. Davenport, 
Street.” 

“I don’t 
never heard of 
Street.” 

“But he 
cousin !” 

“Then he told you an absolute falsehood,” 
retorted the Professor angrily, as he opened 
his hall-door with his latch-key. 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
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FORGIVENESS AND FEAR. 


By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry. 


“But there is forgiveness with Thee, that 





—HIS is surely a_ re- 
markable saying. 
We should perhaps 
be more inclined to 
reverse it; and es- 
pecially after the 
words, “If Thou, 
Lord, shouldest 
mark iniquities, O 
Lord, who shall stand?” to proceed, 
‘But there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou shouldest not be feared over- 
much ; for, had there been no forgiveness, 
our fear of Thee would overwhelm us.” 

In so thinking, we should be profoundly 
wrong. The text as it stands is true, 
alike to human nature, and also to the 
nature, the pure and moral nature, of the 
pardon of God. 

It is true to human nature because, 
in all strong characters, whether high or 
low, despair that is blank and absolute 
does not excite fear, but stuns and 
paralyses it. In one of Scott’s tales, the 
desperado dies believing nothing, hoping 
nothing, and also fearing nothing. We 
are all, thank God, even the weakest of 
us, able at least to comprehend 














“The unconquerable strength, whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die.” 


And, at the other extreme, the pirate, 
beset by irresistible forces, knows how 
to plunge the torch into the powder maga- 
zine, and although he has lived like a 
wolf, at last to die like a man. 

Now the same is true, and awfully 
true, of souls that have lost hope. Re- 
ligious despair is reckless. Men say, as 
inspiration has recorded, “There is no 
hope: we will walk after our own devices, 
and we will do every one after the 
stubbornness of his own evil heart.” 

Thus the belief that God is unfor- 
giving teaches men to banish the thought 
of Him if they are strong enough: it has 
never yet begotten in any man that holy 
fear which is the beginning of wisdom, 
and is equally far removed from the 


Thou mayest be feared.”—PsaLM exxx. 4. 


twin frenzies of recklessness and of 
terror. 

Everyone must have noticed, in the 
life of our Lord on earth, how glad 
were multitudes of poor fallen creatures, 
publicans and sinners, to renounce their 
evil ways. Clearly they had already de- 
sired salvation, if only they could hope 
for it; but their despair had not been 
remedial, they had gone on in sin be- 
vause they saw no escape; and the fear 
of God was only born in them when the 
love of God became credible, visible, shining 
in the eyes of Jesus. 

This was, no doubt, one reason why 
He dealt most gently with those who 
had most deeply fallen. 

There was no danger of driving Simon 
the Pharisee to despair: but the scorned 
lost Woman, Weeping at her Master's feet, 
was ready to love much if only she 
might think herself forgiven. 

“There is forgiveness with Thee, that 
Thou mayest be feared”: for while man 
utterly hopeless can attain to a gigantic 
and almost sublime defiance, yet brave 
men who had set their teeth to die, and 
would have perished with indomitable 
valour, have wept like children when 
the unhoped-for deliverance came. So 
that fear, if you think of it, is, after all, 
the dusky shadow of hope, lengthening 
no doubt, like other shadows, as the sun 
withdraws, but vanishing, like them, 
when the darkness is complete. 

The text has also much to tell us 
about the nature of the forgiveness of 
God. 

There is a paltry sort of forgiveness 
which moves no fear in anyone, which 
pardons out of mingled slothfulness and 
indifference. There are unhappy families 
in which authority is quite relaxed, and 
laws are outraged with impunity, because 
all offences are so cheaply and_ easily 
forgiven that no one fears to do anything. 
The father is a good easy man; and the 
mother is a soft affectionate sort of 
woman. Like Eli, they will even give 
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sound and loquacious advice, ** Why do 


ve such things? for I hear of your evil 
dealings. Nay, my sons, for it is no 
good report that I hear of you.” Mean- 


time, these made themselves vile, and he 
them not. Such people are, 
softly affectionate; but there 
love than theirs, a love 
best interests of its be- 
need be, lay bare the 


restrained 
no doubt, 
deepel 
fol the 
will if 


is a 
which, 
loved, 
surgeon's knife. 

Now, whatever be the forgiveness of 
God, it has no kinship with this kindly, 
maundering inefficiency, as one may learn 
by the fate of that same Eli, when his 
sons perish in the lost battle and he 
himself falls back and dies, aware at 
once of his own bereavement, and the 
ruin of his country, and the capture of 
the Ark of God. 

So far is the forgiveness of God from 
any carelessness about the moral law 
that He once proclaimed Himself, in the 
forgiving iniquity, 


same sentence, as 

transgression, and sin, and yet by no 
means clearing the guilty. And again, 
“Thou, Lord, art merciful, for Thou 
rewardest every man according to his 
work.” 

For, indeed, no act was ever done 
which left the doer exactly as it found 
him. Just as the Church can never in 
this life return to Eden and its fruit 
groves, though her pilgrimage in the 
desert may lead her to the splendours of 


the New Jerusalem: so it is with each 


individual soul. The mercy of God may 
bring us to a better place than that 
Which we relinquish, but to the place 


we forfeit we never may return again. 
There is a fine spontaneousness of 
choice, a_ silver flow of happy and 
simple goodness, an unconscious — tree 
loyalty to right, as easy as a_song- 
bird’s carol in its truth to music, 


which, once lost, will never again return. 
And with it the bloom upon the fruit 
of life is brushed away. 

rhe tender grace of a day that is dead 


Will ne 


Think you 


ver come back to me.” 


veteran, clad in 
the whole armour of God, watching 
against outward, visible foes, and aware 
of worse foes within, is now the same as 


that the 


When God, with the simplest and yet 
truest benediction, sent him to dress 
and keep the garden? And if not, 
What has made the difference? Sin, of 
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himself or of the race. Sin condemns 
him to the ceaseless vigil and the pon- 
derous shield and buckler: he is forgiven, 
but he is nevermore the light and 
buoyant creature that he might have 
been. 

Tell me what was it, never given you 
of your Father, that you so well re- 
member to have snatched ? Perhaps it 
was an unfair advantage in business 
that you saw and coveted and _ took. 
You have it, and you are surprised 
yourself to find that it has prospered. 
You are comfortable, and no man says 
worse of you than that you are a 
sharp man of business. Your wife and 
daughters have no suspicion, and with 
a little effort you can lock honourabie 
men in the face. Or perhaps it was a 


guilty pleasure: you saw a fruit, not 
yours, that was good for food, and 
you plucked it. And no great harm 


In the day that you 
more died than 


has come to you. 
ate thereof, you no 
Eve did. 

And yet are you sure of that? 

Is there no hidden shame? No shrink- 
ing from the thought of what you really 
are? Are there no bad times when the 
noise of day is over, times that you will 
not speak of to your nearest? When 
you got your pleasure or your prize, 
and would fain rejoice in it, had 
not the very well of joy strangely 
shrunken, and its waters grown heated 
and. unrefreshing? Do you not half- 
dread the restful quiet of old age and 
retirement, because then you shall be 
shut up with yourself, forced to com- 
mune with your own heart, and to be 
still? When you think of God, does 
your heart any longer go out towards 
Him as a Father, or does it look for 
any trees of the garden where it may 
hide from His searching eyes, from 
His intolerable questioning? Why, this 
is death—the death of all that is best 
in you: it is Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Nightmare, 


Life-in-Death”: it is the same of 
which Jesus asked, ‘‘What_ shall it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own life” —- his 
* soul,” if you prefer the word, since 
He meant the soul of life, the salt of 
it. Ah! did He not ask again, What 


of all his gain, what shall a man give 
to buy this back when it is gone from 
him ? 

And yet, O unhappy man! it is because 
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there is forgiveness with God and because 
He does not cease to care for your 
sinful soul, that He thus disquiets you. 
Go down upon your knees and thank 
Him that He lets no soul shrivel and 
dry up without strong pains; thank 
Him for this noble misery which forbids 
you to grow base tamely, which makes 
it the true penalty of being knavish, 
not that other men suspect you to be 
a knave, but that, deep within, the clear 
strong voice of your own conscience calls 
you so. ‘Thou, Lord, art merciful, for 
Thou rewardest every man according to 
his work.” 

For now observe that the corrosive 
pains of remorse are capable of being 
transformed into the humbling, but 
sweet and infinitely wholesome sorrows 
of penitence and restoration. 

It is so at times with grievous wrong 
done to one’s fellow-men. One feels that 
henceforth he must go from bad _ to 
worse: no recovery of his self-respect 
between what he was 
and what he has fallen to be, there is 
not a ladder, but a precipice not to be 
scaled again. And yet he humbles himself 
and asks forgiveness; perhaps he makes 
restitution, perhaps some friend makes 
restitution for him, or else the wronged 
one himself accepts the loss, willingly 
bearing henceforth the loss which the 
offender ought to suffer; and so he is 


seelns possible : 














pardoned, and he leaves that kindly place 
of sore abasement a new man, it so far 
that, instead of thinking that he never 
can stand upright again, it has become 
almost impossible for him to return 
to his evil and miserable courses any 
more. 

And now he understands full well the 
meaning of that forgiveness that makes 
one feared. Far more sacred to him now 
are all the rights of that good heart 
which he has grieved than if he had 
been driven with taunts and upbraidings 
from his presence. 

Even so is it, oh! our pardoning God, 
with Thee! 

At midnight in the olive-garden, and 
under the shadow of the cross next 
morning, there we learn the exceeding 
sinfulness of our sin—not a thing to be 
lightly brushed aside, not to be forgiven 
as little debts are cancelled by some 
affluent and heedless lender—nay, but 
something whose inevitable consequences 
were too dreadful for the feeble race of 
man to bear, under whose burden there- 
fore the Eternal Son bowed down, by 
whose stripes we are healed, but healed 
with a pardon which makes it infinitely 
more intolerable than before that we 
should ever again grieve that all-enduring, 
all-pitying heart. 

Surely, “there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest be feared.” 
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LIFE IN THE 


[Illustrated from Photographs. 


** MORNING LAND.” 


COREA AND ITS PEOPLE. 








VIEW OF A 


STREET 





IN SEOUL 


(Looking from the South Gate.) 





the 
said 


URING my stay in 
United States,” 
a Corean gentleman 
who was visiting me 
to-day, “‘when I was 


invited to — speak 

about Corea, I often 

met with the diffi- 

t culty that my 

v" hearers did not 
know what Corea 

iss | had to explain that it is not the name 
of a woman, or of an animal, or of a town, 
or of an island; even those who knew that 


Corea is a had the vaguest ideas as 


to its location, some imagining it near Mada- 


country 


gascar, others among the Philippine Islands, 
while some supposed that Corea was an 
island between Italy and Spain. And when 
l had the gratification of finding, chiefly 
among ladies, clearer knowledge on the sub- 


ject, the fresh difficulty arose that they seemed 
to know more about the people and customs 
of Corea than I or any other native can ever 
hope to know.” 

The speaker, Mr. Yun-Tchi-Ho, was about to 
return to his native land after a nine months’ 


absence in Europe. He _ travelled first to 
Moscow in the suite of the Corean embassy 
to the Czar’s coronation, after which function 
he spent three months in Paris to study 
French. His mastery of English, acquired at 
an Anglo-Chinese mission college in Shanghai 
and at Nashville University, U.S.A., is perfect. 
It was in 1881 that his father, obliged to flee 
from Corea for political offences, brought his 
the first-named institution, where he 
became not only a good English scholar, but 
a decided Christian. 

Such ignorance of matters Corean as is 
above described, is doubtless a thing of the 
past: “Far East” disturbances and develop- 
ments are bringing ever more to the front 


son to 


the whilom sealed and stagnant territory, 
insomuch that her former designation of 
* Hermit Kingdom” and “Land of Morning 
Calm” (the literal translation of ‘*Cho-Sen,” 


her native name) are giving place to “The 
Storm Centre” and * Land of Coming Chaos” ; 
indeed, one Japan newspaper has gone so 
far as to entitle the little northern peninsula 
“The Cockpit of Asia”! 

As usual in such Oriental revolutions—at 
least, as regards the internal elements—it is 



































THE KING OF COREA 
(And the Crown Prince). 


in Corea a case of hostile factions manipulat- 
ing a puppet King, though the present dynasty 
is of five centuries’ standing; and a few years 
ago Dr. Ross wrote, in his valuable history 
of Corea: ‘*The ruler of this kingdom is the 
most absolute in the world.” Even his tribu- 
tary relation to China involved no practical 
subservience. Could there be a more striking 
instance of the kaleidoscopic ‘haracter of 
national history than the present harbour- 
ing of this so lately ‘‘absolute” monarch in 
the Russian Embassy of his own capital, 
under protection of foreign sailors, while he 
is building himself a new residence under 
the shadow of the English, French, and 
Russian Legations ? 

This King Ye-hui is said to be amiable, 
affable, and learned ; in fact, the well-known 
definition of an Irish politician at the hands of 
a vival have been applied to him: ‘a charm- 
ing old gentleman for an afternoon tea- 
party.” On the other hand, his Queen, whose 
barbarous assassination in her own palace 
has foully stained the record of Japan in 
Corea, was a woman of fine character and 
marked ability, wielding a powerful political 
influence somewhat similar to that of the 
Dowager-Empress of China. The King’s 
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brother, whose portrait we give, was a cop. 
spirator in the shameful treachery which 
compassed her death. The succession of 
the Crown Prince—shown in our illustra. 
tion—a youth of little intelligence, is very 
doubtful; the rather that his father ts 
opposing the reforms, governmental, edu. 


cational, and social, so sorely needed jn 
his domain, yet stigmatised by the con. 
servative party as *yang-ban ”—edaca- 
tional nonsense. 

And, truly, in Corea, as in China, the 
well-nigh omnipotent ** p’ung-sok” (estab- 
lished custom), like a death - dealing 
Juggernaut, crushes down all _ stirrings 
of national life and progress. Among 
the most potent elements and unhealthiest 
influences of this conservative coercion js 
the traditional ancestral worship. The 
mourner grovels in the dust in token of 
his degradation, viewing it as a personal 
sin that his parent should have died, and 
his uncleanliness on the occasion is the 
measure of his remorse. The Corean 
centre of domestic interest is, not his 
home, but the grave of his dead, which is 
spread with food, visited with wailings, 
regarded as a pilgrim shrine; while any 
innovation on ‘“p’ung-sok” is a flagrant 
insult to the memory of his progenitors. 











BROTHER OF THE KING OF COREA. 


(One of the regicide Cabinet, who, with the Japanese, 
planned the murder of the Queen of Corea tn 1894.) 
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The city of Seoul (which means simply 


« capital ”) stands on hilly ground, and the 


wall enclosing it, several miles long and in 
some places thirty feet high, winds up and 
down precipitous slopes, Within this wall 
stands Mount Nan-Zam (South Hill), from 
whose summit, until the recent introduction 


of the telegraph, the King was kept informed 


LiFE IN THE “ MornInG LAND.” 


ornamented with wood 


brilliantly coloured 
carvings, a white marble bridge spanning the 
waterway to this fairy-like island-platform. 


But the squalid poverty of the buildings 
and filthiness of the footways are the main 
features of the Corean capital. The principal 
street, forming the avenue to the palace is 
of such breadth that two rows of thatched 


built down its centre. When, 








of the most important occurrences through- houses are 
THE TORTOISE TOWER 
IN SEOUL 
out the country by means of an ingenious however, Ye-hui 
system of fire signals, in communication’ cessional visit 


with similarly appointed stations on all the 
highest peaks of the kingdom. The palace 
inhabited by the monarch until his late retreat, 
is protected by a high wall 
crossed before each entrance 
Within these royal pre- 
palace. A 


encircled by a 
continuous moat. 


DY a stone bridge. 


cincts are a winter and summer 


traveller permitted to view the latter in 
Winter, describes how on a_e frozen lake 
stood a large white marble platform, on 
Which rose the summer audience-hall, an 
pper storey of scarlet lacquer surmounting 
white riarble oOlonpade, and heautifully 











pre ad 


his 


pays bi-annual 
to the tombs of his ancestors, 
these erections must all be removed; and as 
little, if any, notice of the royal intention is 
given, this process of clearance is a scene of 
indescribable confusion, as household goods, 
clothing, and cooking utensils are removed in 
armfuls by owners and friends, all talking and 
screaming the while. When this operation is 
accomplished, frequent howling and shouting 
the along the 
highway of spectator 
by angry soldiers, at 
, liable to be beaten 
the body 


running across or 


some 


signalise 
cleared 
pursued 
the offender is 
or dead: in 


heedless 
whose hands 


senseless 


either case, would be 
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carelessly cast into a drain canal beside the 
road. On the occasion of such a royal pro- 
gress, there are duplicate state sedan chairs 
to baffle the calculations of any possible 
murderous enemies of the King. 

On each side of this broad avenue stand 
the one-storeyed stone residences of nobles, 
princes, and other Corean aristocrats. Since 
the opening of the country in 1883 by a com- 
mercial treaty with Japan, foreign legation 
American, English, 


residences Japanese, 





AN EARTHENWARE PEDLAR. 


French, German, and Russian—have arisen in 
the capital. A curious object in the city is 
the famous tower based on a huge tortoise 
(p. 271), which animal symbolises longevity in 
Buddhist legend, and is conspicuous in a well- 
known Chinese picture of the god Pwan-ku 
creating the universe. 

The Government officials of Corea, as in 
China, are the chief obstacles to the moral 
and material improvement of their country. 
Tyranny and corruption seem to characterise 


this whole community. 
‘**Do you consider your labouring classes 
industrious?” I asked Mr. Yun. 





* Poor creatures!” he replied. ‘* What in 
centive have they to industry? If they ear 
more than enough to keep body and soul to. 
gether, some well-to-do official is sure to dig. 


cover it, and as sure to invent an accusation 
against the man, from whose penal conse. 
quence he can only escape by the sacrifice 
of his little savings, which go to pander to 
the vices of his oppressor.” 

Consequently, while the land is richly en- 
dowed by nature—not only beautiful in scenery 
of hills and waters, but fertile in soil, capable 
of every product found within the temperate 
zone (rice, cereals, vegetables, fruits of 
every kind) ; abundantly supplied — with 
fine timber, and rich in mineral stores of 
gold, silver, copper, coal; and all this within 
an area of not more than 80,000 square miles 

scarcity of supply and grinding poverty are 
universal. The cost of living is twice as high 
as in China, where men of the class depicted 
in our illustrations—the water-carrier, the 
pedlar of earthenware—could supply all their 
actual needs for about five shillings a month, 
The last-named figure represents the heavy 
weights which the Corean coolie is used to 
carry, and his ingenious contrivance for 
lightening his burden. In a country almost 
destitute of wheeled vehicles, and even of 
roads passable by beasts of burden, “the 
strength of the nation,” writes a resident in 
Seoul, “thas gone into the coolie’s shoulder. 
We often see him carrying a load which 
reminds one of Atlas lifting the world.” 

Mrs. Bird-Bishop, the well-known traveller, 
who made a four months’ stay in Seoul, told 
me recently that the Corean under happier 
conditions becomes a new man. This lady 
has visited in Russia a settlement of some 
16,000 of this people who fled across the 
border to escape famine thirty years ago, 
and she found the men hard-working and 
their homes prosperous as in comfortable 
English farms. 

y propos of the native crockery, | learned 
from Mr. Yun that only the roughest ware is 
now manufactured, in a land where the famous 
Satsuma porcelain originated, among so many 
other fine-art products now all gone to decay. 
*“ The remains of ancient buildings, of 
porcelain ware, etc.,” he remarked, ** certainly 
entitle the Corean to say, ‘The old is better. 
Such degeneracy in industrial art I ascribe in 
great measure to the ascendency of Confu- 
cianism for five centuries past. Buddhism, if 
it fails to make a man love the beauties of 
virtue, at least educates him to appreciate 
the beauties of nature. Confucianism is too 
materialistic to develop the esthetic sense of 
a people.” 

‘*Has Buddhism quite lost ground in your 
country ?” 

‘*No; but her priests are of the lowest 
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A COREAN WATER CARRIER. 


class, and her temples are found only on the 
Neither temple nor priest is to be 


seen in our cities, and there are no ols in 
the people’s homes.” 

*You have spoken of illegal oppression in 
your country. Is the recognised penal system 
cruel ?” 

“Not of late years. Torture is now pro- 
hibited, as is also excessive flogging. Not 
long ago those accused of the murder of the 
queen would have been barbarously tortured 
till they confessed the crime, and then sum- 
marily hanged, while the property of every 
relative would have been confiscated; whereas, 
in fact, the trial was conducted with con- 
scientious investigation and impartial justice.” 

The kangue, or wooden necklace, shown in 
our photograph, is a common ptinishment, but, 
though certainly distressing and disgraceful, 
is not more cruel than our “ civilised” hand- 
cuffs, It is encouraging to read in the public 
papers that the Corean Home Department 
has now issued a notice inviting the people 
throughout the country to report any acts of 
oppression on the part of local officials, or 
attempts to impose illegal taxes. 

It was strange, as our Corean guest partook 
of our essentially English “afternoon tea,” 
manifesting, as he did, the courtesy and 
savoir vivre of any West-End drawing-room, 
to remember that he came of a people who 
take their meals seated on the ground, the 
food being placed on tables a foot high, and 
eaten mainly with chopsticks. Fish, fowls, 





“THE WOODEN NECKLACE.” 


COREAN PRISONERS 














TYPICAL EATING-HOUSE SERVANTS. 


beef, and a variety of vegetables constitute 
their diet. 

A radical change is passing over the Corean 
army. To my inquiry as to the character of 
the native troops, Mr. Yun told 
me they are brave soldiers, and, 
under good leadership, efficient. 
A Russian is now appointed 
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(Coreans at dinner.) 


instructor to the army of Corea, and other 
officers of that nation are engaged by the 
Corean War Office. The uniforms shown in 
our illustration (black in winter, and white 
in summer) have superseded a greenish calico 
coat and trousers, loose enough to envelop 
unofficial padded attire, and confined by a 
belt ‘“‘situated,” says a traveller, ‘‘ somewhere 
about five inches above or below the warrior’s 
waist, according to the amount of dinner he 
has eaten, and the pouches (for pockets proper 
are unknown in Corea) he has stuffed under 
his coat.” The apex of this quaint uniform 
was a broad-brimmed felt hat, tied under the 
chin. No two soldiers possessed guns of 
similar make, consequently gunnery practice 
was almost impossible, while discipline was 
unknown. 

As regards Corean literature, the native 
language, which is alphabetical and of the 
same grammatical construction as the Japan- 
ese, is used only for the most elementary 
book-making. Chinese is the scholar’s literary 
medium, and the ancient classics in that 
tongue are his principal intellectual pabulum, 
Lately, however, a small daily paper, partly 
in English, partly in Corean, has been started 
in Seoul by a friend of Mr. Yun, and who, 
like him, has studied in America. 

There were no girls’ schools in Corea until 
lady missionaries took up their cause—for 
woman in that land occupies, at least in 
theory, the subordinate position assigned her 
in the Orient at large; based, as in China, 
on a strange dualistic philosophy, according 
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to which all nature is ranged in con- 
trasting couples: heaven and earth, 
light and darkness, strength and weak- 
ness, virtue and iniquity, male and 
female. A bride may be purchased 
for a few dollars, a visit from her 
suitor on a white horse, and four 
genufiexions. Yet does the Corean 
woman occupy a very important place 
in domestic life. Her natural character 
is marked by energy and perseverance. 

While her husband sits and smokes 
and ‘“koo-ling” (‘‘enjoys scenery”), 
she swings her washing-sticks, cooks 
the family rice, works at all needed 
tailoring, while the house rings with 
her cheery voice. Never does she lose 
heart, as does her liege lord, in 
the struggle with starvation, and 
often her industry sustains the 
ruin-threatened home. A traveller 
praises highly the zealous, if rough- 
handed, service received at a 
Corean inn from such women as 
are shown in our picture. One is 
a laundry-girl, with the ‘‘ washing” 
in a red wooden pan upon her 
head. 

Recent statutory changes have 
wrought some improvement in the 
Corean woman’s social lot; she 
cannot be compelled to marry 
under sixteen years of age; and 
while the ladies of higher rank 
go forth only in the well-curtained 
palanquin, the common women 


now walk about freely, though all but 
humblest class have the face partly screened. 





A COREAN LADY WITH CHAIR-BEARERS. 
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THE PALACE GUARDS. 


(Corean soldiers in their new uniform.) 


American friend tells us of a mission 
boarding - school for girls in Chong - dong, 


where not only the pupils 
are numerous, but where 
lately no less than 660 
women availed themselves 
of an invitation to inspect 
the institution. 

**Surely you feel hopeful 
on the whole as to the 
future of your beautiful 
country ?” we finally 
asked our Corean guest. 

“TI cannot say so,” he 
replied mournfully. ‘‘ She 
might now, if left in 
peace, develop progress 
and prosperity; but at 
the present juncture her 
cry may well be * Save 
me from my friends!’ 
Her former readiness to 
submit to the civilising 
influence of Japan has 
been turned into hatred 
of that empire by its 
treacherous atrocity, the 
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murder of our queen, and the violence with 
which it has striven to enforce changes among 
us which it took Japan herself thirty years to 
achieve.” 

Yet even according to the report of one so 
well and painfully acquainted with the dark 
features of his country’s condition, there 
seemed to us a brighter side to the picture. 
It is surely no small token for good that in a 
land where within the past decade it was 
death to a native not only to receive a ** bar- 
barian,” but to be found in possession of so 
much as a foreign trade label, *“‘even on a 
needle-paper,” said Mr. Yun, there are now at 
least 200 foreign residents, chiefly in connec- 
tion with foreign embassies, dwelling safely 
in the capital; and, best of all, the am- 
bassadors of Christ are well received, and 
their converts, who may already be numbered 
by hundreds, are establishing churches under 
native care. And could there, we asked our- 
selves, be an argument more eloquently 
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hopeful for Corea’s future than our visitor 
himself: a cultured, courteous, Christian 
Corean gentleman, fitted to grace the most 
refined Western society ?—a powerful endorse. 
ment truly of the pathetic plea uttered on a 
previous occasion, by his own lips, at a gather. 
ing of English friends: * Tell your people 
that there are in the ‘ Land of Morning Calm’ 
ten million souls whose spirit has been crushed 
and whose mind has been  stupefied by 
centuries of oppression, yet whose heart is as 
keenly susceptible of every emotion as that of 
any Christian in America or Europe. Tell 
them that any cup of blessing they may give 
in the name of Jesus to these thirsty millions, 
whose chains drag heavier as the days go by, 
and whose morn is so long--oh! so long—in 
dawning, and that any missionary efforts they 
may make for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of Corea, will be owned by the Master, 
and appreciated by the people, among whose 
vices ingratitude is not one.” 


ALICE JANE MUIRHEAD, 


Pilgrimage. 


NEW YEAR. 


Music hy the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus.D, 


(Vieur of St. Paul-at-Kilburn.) 
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FOR THE 
~XY. CHILDREN. 


THE PRINCE’S PICTURE. 


A FAIRY PARABLE FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


By 


NCE upon a time there lived a king's 
son eyes were keen and 
flashing as the eyes of an eagle: 
like an eagle, too, he could look 

upwards, straight and clear, at the full 
shining of the sun. And the light of 
that wonderful golden hanging ball was 
more beautiful to him than it was to 
any other man or woman in his father’s 
kingdom; for he saw it set about with 
ugel-faces framed in their shining glory 
of hair, whose eyes were radiant with a 
knowledge of love and joy. 

And as the sunlight 
wise, piercing glances, 
beautiful things, so in the moonlight 
he saw forms and faces that did not 
ippear to the rest of the world. For 
the hush of radiance seemed to 


whose 
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The Prince stood on the brow of a high hill. 


Roma White. 


him to be peopled with the figures of 
little children in dim white robes, who 
trod softly in and out of the shadows 
of the trees. And their look was grave 
and tender, and they carried rosemary 
and rue in their hands, and were 
crowned with lilies and dewdrops. And 
as the faces in the sunlight told of 
love and joy, so the faces in the moon- 
light were full of peace and compassion. 
And thereby the prince knew that both 
night and day were blest. 

This knowledge stirred and trembled 
in his heart, and made his look become 
as the look of a great conqueror. And 
he longed to give the treasure of his 
wisdom to the world. But, side by 
side with the longing, there was a 
strange feeling of pride that he, out of 


all the kingdom, had been chosen to 
see and understand the full beauty of 


the earth. 
Day by 
trod, 


night by night, he 
floor of the 
thyme- 


day, and 
the mossy 
forest or the fragrant 
paths of the quiet downs. And 
in his dreaming solitude the 
loveliness about him deepened 
and imereased, until he felt as 
it his heart must almost burst 
with too throbbing a knowledge 
that creation was very good. 
And below the spires and 
roofs of the great cities were 
men and women who fought by 
day for life. and lay down at 


alone, 


night to sleep the sleep of those who 
are wearied and oppressed. 

Que night the prince stood on the 
brow of a high hill. listening to the 
breeze rustling the heather that grew 
about his feet. and looking out towards 
a city of the south. He had heard that 
day many sad stories of the sleeping 
town, and his heart was very sorrow- 
ful as he thought of them. And about 


moonlight, the white-robed 
always to and = fro, 
footstep or sound of 


him, in the 
children stepped 
Without print of 


earthly voice. 
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As the prince gazed, two great tears 
welled up into his eyes, and fell upon 
his pale cheeks. They made his sight 
dim, and he lifted his hand to brush 
them away. And when his. glance 
was clear again, he saw that a tall 
woman stood by his side. 

He looked at her with a start, and 
her eyes met his gravely. Then she 
lifted her hand and pointed towards 
the sleeping purple south. 

** Why do you weep?” she asked softly. 

‘*For the sake of the city,” murmured 
the prince, “for the thought of those 
who are blind.” 

* Ah!” answered the woman. “* For 
those who are blind!” 

She looked round the moorland, where 
the children moved across the heather, 
and her face grew very sad. 

**You see them—always ?” she asked. 

** Yes, always,” answered the prince. 

“Tt was I,” said the woman, ‘who 
gave you sight. I stood by your cradle 
and touched your eyes with balm. The 
others have been left—blind.” 

**T know it,” said the prince. ‘* What 
“an I do for them ?” 

**You could share their blindness, you 
know,” she whispered softly. 

The prince shrank back, and held up 
his hand. 

*Oh, no!” he said, with a sob in his 
voice, “not that! What good would it 
do?” 

The woman looked out towards the 
city, and as she answered him her voice 
was like a bell. 

**Until you too have known the blind- 
ness,” she said, ‘‘you cannot tell what 
it is like to be too weary to see.” 

**T cannot face it,” murmured the prince. 
‘It breaks my heart.” 

**So many hearts are broken,” whispered 
the woman. ‘*So many—ah, so many!” 

The prince stood very still, and it 
seemed to him that the white-robed 
children moved very far away into the 
distances of moonlight, and that the 
spires of the city became distinct and 
clear. 

“Oh!” he cried, “it cannot be. Why 
did you give me this wonderful gift, only 
to take it from me?” 

‘I do not take it,” answered the woman. 
**But I give you your choice.” 

The prince held out his arms, and fell 
on his knees with a low cry. Then he 
kissed the hem of the woman’s robe. 
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**T will go to those who need me,” he 
whispered. “I give you back your 
gift.” 

Then the woman bent, and, lifting him 
in her arms, she spread her white wings, 
and flew away with him through the 
night. 

And he had fallen into a deep sleep, 
so that he did not know where she 
laid him. Only by-and-by he woke 
up, feeling lonely and chilled and stiff, 
And he looked down upon his breast, and 
saw that a white beard flowed over it. 
And by that he knew that he was a 
very old man. 

He was sitting in an attic, and the 
wind blew in upon him through the 
windows. In front of him stood an easel 
with an untouched canvas. By his side 
were palette and brushes. And on a 
straw bed in a corner of the room lay a 
crippled child. 

A single dusty ray of sunlight crept 
through a broken pane of glass, and the 
prince gazed at it with quiet, dull eyes. 
He wondered if it would warm him, and 
he moved his chair so that the little 
golden shaft fell upon his shoulders. Then 
he took up his brushes and began to 
paint.. 

And as he painted dim memories of 
the ancient glory began to stir him, and 
he knew that once he had seen all that 
was beautiful in the world. But now he 
could only see the dumb, pleading glance 
of the crippled child. He painted her 
face just as he saw it before him, and 
all that was visible to him was its pallor 
and pain. And his heart ached over its 
work, while his body became languid 
with the weariness of those who are poor 
and old. 

So, day by day, the prince continued 
his work. When he had finished his 
picture, he took jt out to sell. The cold 
rain fell heavily, and benumbed his feet 
and hands. 

Passing through the streets in a carriage 
was a beautiful boy, and he looked at the 
old man standing, bent and _ shivering, 
at the corner of the street with his 
picture. And he stopped the carriage, 
and beckoned the artist to him. 

The prince stepped, with trembling 
limbs, through the mud and rain. The 
boy was the second son of the king, but 
neither of the two recognised the other. 
Only, when the younger saw the picture, 
he cried out: 
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The prince stepped, with trembling 


“Who painted this ? 

“T,” answered the 
just a crippled child.” 

The boy looked at him in wonder. “A 
crippled child?” he repeated. “It is an 
angel, with wide pale wings.” 


Who painted it?” 


old man. “It is 


The old man shook his head. 

“It is only a crippled child,” he 
reiterated. ‘‘That was all I saw.” 

The boy drew him into the carriage 
by his side. 

“Let us drive to her, and see,” he 
said. And they left the broad streets of 


the city, and came to the old, sad houses 
where the windows were dark and small. 

Then the old man led the way to the 
attic; and on the _ straw pallet the 
crippled child lay dead. The boy bent 
his head over her thin folded fingers, and 


burst into tears. 

“Oh!” he eried, “that such things 
should be! And you painted her as an 
angel,” 


But the old man looked dull and tired. 
His rested mutely upon the dead 
face of the child. 


eyes 


limbs, through the mud and rain. 


** No,” he said, “only as a cripple. That 
was all I saw.” 
Then, suddenly, and in a quiet, weary 


voice, he told of all the things that he 


had seen and known in this desolate 
street. And the boy listened with falling 
tears. 


“Come and tell the king,” he cried. 
“Come and tell the king.” 

So the old man went and stood before 
the throne, and told the king. And all 
who heard him wept. 

* Your voice is like music,” they told 


him. ‘Your words are the words of a 
poet. Your painting is more beautiful 
than we have ever looked upon before. 


How is it that you have power to stir 
us so?” 

‘*T do not know,” said the old man. “I 
nothing but the sad faces of those 
who are oppressed. Go and help them!” 

And the king and his court went forth 
in obedience to the voice that had so 
thrilled them. But the old man stood 
silent in the king’s garden, for darkness 
had falien upon him, and he was blind. 


see 














THE SICK LAMB. 


Drawing by HENRY BAILEY.) 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus. 
Uatther Text— 


JANUARY 16TH. 


17—25. Golden 


WUST now follow Christ to 
Galilee, in north of 
tine. The King must visit 
all His subjects, fulfil pro- 
phecy of Isaiah (ix. 1—2) 
700 years before. 

I. Preaching (17). Can 
picture Christ in country 
villages talking to people 
in fields roadside. Little crowd collect- 
What does He preach about? The Kingdom 
God is at hand. They have been rebels—turned 
living in sin They must turn from 
arms, repent. He has come to tell 
reconciliation. a 


Pales- 














houses, by 


ing 


from God, 
sin, lay 
of pardon, 
God's Kingdom for them. 

II. Calling (18—22). Picture Christ 
Lake of Galilee and watching the fishermen. 
to a group—recognises two already known to Him. 
vho had already talked with Him (St. John i. 40, 41) ; 
time now come for them to join Him entirely. He 
bids them follow. They are now to be 
souls to God. Are they 
follow Him. So, too, 
Have heard of Christ from their 
friends ; obey His call, follow Him. 

Lesson. call to us; orders from our King 

1. Christ speaks with authority follow 

2. Christ promises place for all in His Kingdom. 
hinders accepting His call. 
now 


down 


forgiveness, place in 


walking by 
Comes 


calls them 

“fishers of 
ready At 
the other pair 


men”; win 


once leave nets. 


Same 
repent, 


Give up all that 
III. Healing (23—25). Christ's fame is 
Makes His heard all over the 
Shows by miracles that he has come from 
Him in synagogues (St. Luke iv. 15). 
crowds coming in cool of evening, sick of all kinds 
brought to Him; His loving words, wonderful 
sures. Surely they will believe in Him. 
Lesson. He can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities 


established. voice 
country. 


God. Picture 


Love for Souls. 

A godly woman lay on her bed apparently dying. Her 
minister visited her and found her anxious to live longer 
He was surprised at this, as she had no earthly ties, and 
seemed well prepared to depart. She said there was one 
thing which she could see here on earth and could never 
see in heaven, and she wished to remain here and see it 
again and again. ‘What is that?” the minister asked. 
“Itis the tear of repentance on the sinner’s cheek ; I want 
to see a great many more of those before I go home. 


JANUARY 23np. The Beatitudes. 

Tv read—St. Matthew v. 1—12 Golden Text— Ver. 14 

CHRIST still teaching. His disciples go with Him 
to a hill, where. like the Jewish rabbis, He sits 
down to teach them. He first describes a model 
Christian, points out four things in his character in 
himself, and four in his conduct to others. 

I. A Christian’s Character (1—6). 1. Poor in spirit, 


je. in temper of mind. Thinks little of himself 
(Phil. ii. 3). content to take backward place 
Example: Mary sitting at Christ's feet to listen. 


Their blessing: Members of Christ’s family on 
earth—His Kingdom for ever. 

2. Mourners, i.e. for sin (2 Cor. vii. 10). World's 
idea is “ Blessed are the merry.” No real happiness 
till sin forgiven. St. Peter miserable till pardoned. 

Their blessing: Comforted by God's pardon 
(Ps. xxxii. 1), and joy of Holy Spirit (Ps. li. 12). 

3. Meek, opposite to proud and self-asserting. 
Bear wrongs without making return Example 
Stephen praying for his murderers. 

Their blessing : God's protection ; contentment with 
their lot (1 Tim. vi. 6), new home (2 Peter iii. 13) 


4. Hungry for righteousness, desiring goodness, 
holiness—to be like Christ. 
Their blessing : Glory, honour, and immortality. 


Il A Christian’s Conduct (7—12). 1. Merciful. 
Showing compassion and help to others Forgiving 
Example : Joseph forgiving his brothers. 

Their blessing : Shall be dealt with as they have 
dealt with others (James ii. 13). Still more shall be 
rewarded by Christ at last day (St. Matt. xxv. 34). 


wrongs. 
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2. Pure—i.e. single in heart, aim, motive, life. 
Modest in behaviour. Example: Ruth the Moabitess. 
Their blessing: Be in presence of God for ever. 
3. Peace-makers. Hating all strife. Giving soft 
answers which turn away anger. Trying to make 
peace between others. Example: Moses (Ex. ii. 13). 
Their blessing: Called God's children (Eph. v. 2). 
4, Forgiving (10—12). Bearing persecution calmly, 
willing to suffer for Christ, to be reviled for their 
religion, Example: Apostles at Jerusalem (Acts 
v.. &). 
Their blessing: Present peace, future glory. 
Lesson. Be ye perfect as your Father is perfect. 


Blessings. 

God never brought us to a well and put a rope and 
bucket in our way without intending to fill that bucket 
when we let itdown. When the thirsty soil has opene.i all 
its mouths to drink in the rain of heaven, that rain always 
comes. When the ears of corn are ready for the sun to 
ripen them the heat of harvest is near. And when a man 
is empty of self, lowly and poor in spirit, the riches of 
God’s grace will surely be poured upon him. He will 
taste and see how gracious the Lord is. 


January 30TH. How to Pray. 
To read—St. Matt. vi. 5—15. Golden Text—Ver. 6. 


ANOTHER part of Sermon on Mount. Christ first 
taught what Christians were to be ; now teaches what 
they are to de. Three great duties, viz. to God, 
prayer ; to neighbours, alms—i.c. help ; to themselves, 
fasting—i.e. self-restraint. This lesson on prayer. 

I. How to Pray (5—8). Not to be seen of men, 
like the Pharisee (St. Luke xviii.11). Not making 
vain repetitions, like Baal’s priests at Mount Carmel 
(1 Kings xviii. 26); but humbly, like child to a 
father ; trustfuliy, with full faith in God's power 
to grant; earnestly, with real desire to be heard. 
Examples :—St. Peter in the storm : “ Lord, save me!” 
The Canaanite woman: “Lord, help me!” Dying 
thief: “Lord, remember me.” Each was answered. 

II. What te Pray (9—15). A model prayer given 
in three parts: the address, petitions, doxology. 

The address. To God, Father of Jesus, and our 
Father—i.e. of all He has made. 

The petitions. Three concerned with God’s honour, 
three with man’s needs. 

1. God's name to be hallowed, not using it lightly ; 
doing nothing unworthy of our Father’s name. 

2. God’s Kingdom come. His Kingdom over men’s 
hearts — called Kingdom of Grace, because of gifts 
of grace given to His people. A missionary prayer 
that all may be brought to worship Him. 

3. God's will be done, as by the angels—willingly, 
perfectly, submissively ; for He does all things well. 

4, Daily bread—not luxuries, thouzh these some- 
times added. Daily to teach constant dependence. 

5. Forgiveness of debts. Owe God love, obedience, 
ete. What have we given? Must forgive others, 

6. Deliverance. Prayer for help, to be kept safe 
when tempted and defended from sin and the devil. 
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The doxology. God's Kingdom must prevail, Hig 
power is pledged to help. All praise to Him. 
Lesson. My God shall supply all your need. 


Prayer Prompted by God. 

How gracious God is! He bids us pray, and teaches us 
how to do so. Suppose a case. A king has a rebellious 
subject who offends grievously, but in the kindness of his 
heart he wishes to be reconciled to him. He sends for the 
rebel and invites him to sue for pardon. He replies, “Q 
king, I desire to be forgiven, but know not how to approach 
your Majesty. I am anxious to present such a petition as 
you can accept, but know not how to draw it up.” Suppose 
the king were tosay, “I will draw up the petition for you,” 
with what confidence the suppliant-would present it! He 
brings to the king his own words. He prays the prayer he 
is bidden to pray. Even so does God treat us. He teaches 
us how to draw near. He gives us the very words, 


Fesruary 6TH. Our Father’s Care. 
To read—St. Matt. vi. 24—34. Golden Text—1 Pet, v,7. 


Last lesson taught to pray to God as Father ; this 
teaches how He supplies His. children’s needs, 

I. God’s care of us (24—30). As amaster. Provides 
food for His servants. He calls us to serve Him, and 
not the world. Must choose between the two—can. 
not serve both at once. 

As a Father. Provides for His children because 
He loves them. God cares for His children. Feeds 
them with corn, vegetables, fruit, ete. (lothes them, 
providing cotton, wool, silk, etc. Example: Is. 


raelites fed with manna for forty years. So He is 
always doing us good. 

Lesson. Who giveth food to all flesh. for His 
mercy endureth for ever. 

II. Our duty to God (31—34). 7» seek Him. These 
blessings only promised to the righteous. They shall 
want nothing that is good (Ps. xxxiv. 10). Never be 


forsaken. Godliness has promise of this life also. 

To trust Him. Three times in these verses told 
“to take no thought”—i.e. not to be anxious about 
food, clothes, and the future. Quite right to be 
prudent and careful, but not to be full of care. Can 
do so little, cannot even increase height of body at 
all by ourselves. Must depend on God for all 
needs ; trust Him entirely. He will provide. 

Lesson. Make you His service your delight ; He'll 
make your wants His care. 


Trust in God. 


“TI was once,” writes a clergyman, “as I thought, com- 
pletely stranded. I had taken a curacy in a large town, in 
a poor parish with a huge church seating 2,000 people, at 
a salary of £150. I had a sick wife and two young children. 
On the second Sunday evening I took the evening service, 
preached to 1,500 people, and went home. In the middle 
of the night I woke up choking, having broken a blood- 
vessel. For three months I was laid aside, not earning 
sixpence. But I never lost my trust in God. Then I 
obtained an appointment at a Home for discharged 
prisoners at a salary of £220, and have never since wanted 
for anything. My Father loved me and cared for me. I 
put my trust in Him, and was not confounded.” 
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“Our Daily 

—> Bread.” 

HOSE’ who have 
studied the matter 
tell us that in this 
country at any one 










< Fs time there is only 
A ae 
JC Lo enough food to feed our 
» Aes great population for about 
|} ay a fortnight. If a Euro- 
br { yy, pean war broke out, we 
if — should be in the position 


fer of a besieged town, and 

our baker would seldom 

or never call upon us, 

“Oh, but the navy and 
wmy will always safeguard into England ships 
bringing provisions from abroad.” Let us hope 
so; but surely we ought to think of Him with- 
out whom we could not build ships, and sailors 
und soldiers would not have strength and courage 
to fight those who desired to starve us. We in 
this island must live from hand to mouth, so let 
us never proud to pray for daily 
bread or to our Heavenly Father when 


become too 
thank 


He gives it. 
“Roses have Thorns.” 


We have the pleasure to announce to our 
readers that our Frontispiece is the first separate 
reproduction of the well-known picture by Mr. 
Haynes Williams, but we are asked to state 
that the owners of the copyright—Messrs. C. 
E. Clifford and Co., 21, Haymarket, W.—will 
shortly be publishing an important engraving of 


the subject. This beautiful picture suggests 
many thoughts to our minds. The thorns that 
belong to the roses of life are useful, because 


they goad us on to profitable work and prevent 
us from sleeping through life on beds of roses. 
St. Paul tells us that he was given a thorn in the 


flesh lest he should be “exalted above measure”; 


and when people have almost everything to make 
them happy some little trial is sent by God in 
love to make them know themselves, what 
they are, and where they are—to keep them 
in their place, so to speak. Perhaps, however, 
the figure of a thorn in the flesh applies 
more to inner, secret causes than to outward 
circustances of which others have knowledge. 





A thorn in the flesh is a hidden cause of 
annoyance. Others cannot see it, for there is 
no apparent wound; yet it throbs continually, 
taking away half our pleasure. When St. Paul 
prayed that the thorn—whatever it was—might 
be taken from him, the answer came _ that 
God’s grace was sufficient for him, and that 
His strength is made perfect in weakness, The 
word “grace” combines in itself the twofold idea 
of God’s favour and help. And our trials in life 
do reveal to the believing heart His love: “ for 
whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” His help, 
too, is best shown in giving us patience under 
our sufferings and a happy issue out of all our 
afflictions. 


“With Nature and a Camera.” 


Under this title Messrs. Cassell have just pub- 
lished a most delightfully interesting volume by 
Mr. Richard Kearton, F.Z.S., which is bounti- 
fully illustrated by photographs taken direct 
from Nature by Mr. Cherry Kearton. It is 
necessary to state at once that this is not a 
technical work on natural history, but a 
brightly written, anecdotal record of the amusing 
and adventurous experiences of a field naturalist 
and an animal photographer in quest of fresh 
information and unique photographs. The expe- 
riences here recorded have reference to such 
widely distant places as St. Kilda, the Farne 
Islands, and the Saltees off the south of Ireland; 


and the author recounts the “finds” which 
they made, the sayings and doings of the 
people they encountered, and the thrilling 
escapes from death which they had in the 


course of their peregrinations. To many, per- 
haps, the most interesting chapter will be that 
which is devoted to “Our Methods of Photo- 
graphy”; and it is obvious that in walking 
backwards over steep, rugged cliffs, and in 
ascending to the frail topmost branches of lofty 


trees, special apparatus and appliances are 
needful. Mr. Kearton tells how his brother, 
who is necessarily a man of iron nerve, has, 


by his resourcefulness and dogged perseverance, 
secured natural pictures of birds and animals in 
apparently the most inaccessible places, and in 
other cases has waited hours, and even days, for 
a single much-desired photograph. For the pic- 
ture on the following page, which we have been 
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allowed to use, the photographer was compelled 
to swim to a rock and then to have his camera 
sent acress to him by an ingenious method 
which he himself invented. It is very gratify- 
ing to netice that, although Mr. Kearton is an 
experienced ornithologist, he is at the same 
time a thorough humanitarian, for there is 
abundant proof in this work that the greatest 
care is always taken to prevent timid birds from 
being scared, and to photograph the nests 
without in any way disturbing the eggs. By a 
naturalist this volume—with its valuable collection 
of photographs—will be greatly prized, whilst the 
ordinary reader, whether young or old, will de- 
rive the keenest enjoyment from the perusal of a 
work at once so comprehensive and entertaining. 


Lord Herschell. 


In another part of this number will be found 
the substance of an important address on “ Pictures 


Conscience ”; and it is interesting to recall that, in 
common with Lord Kelvin (better known as Sir 
William Thomsen) and other distinguished men, 
Lord Herschell is an old Sunday-school teacher, 


For the Children. 

Christmas is pre-eminently the children’s festival, 
and it is needless to say that the most important 
incident to them at that important season is the 
long-looked-for visit of ‘Santa Claus” with all the 
good things he is expected to bring with him. We 
have several books before us which—although they 
could not be accommodated in the proverbial “sock” 

would, at the same time, make admirable season. 
able presents for the children; and we can heartily 
commend “ Butterfly Ballads,” which reaches us 
from Mr. John Milne. It is a daintily bound and 
copiously illustrated volume of stories in rhyme and 
prose by Helen Atteridge which would delight the 
heart of any * youngster” between the ages of seven 











CORMORANTS AND GUILLEMOTS ON THE SALTEES. a Come 


(Showing nests with eggs.) 


for the People,” which was recently delivered by 
the ex-Lord Chancellor and specially reported for 
our readers. Lord Herschell was born in the historic 
vear 1837, and has had a distinguished career as a 
lawyer, which culminated in his appointment in 
1886 and again in 1892 as the “ Keeper of the Queen’s 


and seventy ! for “*The Way to Fairyland” and 
“The Lay of the Red-Hot Poker” are only two of 
the many rhymes it contains which, we believe, 
will charm not only the young folk, but their 
elders also.—Another suitable gift-book for chil- 
dren is * Two Old Ladies, Two Foolish Fairics. and 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


a Tom Cat” (Cassell), by Miss Maggie Browne. 
Its quaint title is sufficient to arouse interest, and 
it is only necessary to say that the expectations 
thus raised are abundantly fulfilled by a perusal 
of this humorous fairy-story, which abounds in 
ilustrations, and is presented in a very attractive 


form. — The sayings and doings of ‘* Dorothy 
Darling” form the subject of a most interesting 
little volume, written by Minnie E. Paull, and 
published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The 
simple style in which the narrative is told and 
he large type in which it is printed render it 


specially suitable for the little ones, and _ not 
the least interesting feature is the series of 
full-page photographs of Dorothy herself which 
wcompany the story. Another admirable gift- 


book is the recently published volume of ‘ Bub- 
bles,” issued under Dr. Barnardo's supervision, 
which overflows with coloured pictures, interest- 
ng short stories, and attractive little articles. 
As the editor tersely says, it is *‘a volume of 
true tales and coloured plates.”— Turning from 
purely juvenile works, we are pleased to acknow- 
edge a stirring story for boys, by W. O. 
Stoddard, entitled **“The Lost Gold of the Monte- 


yumas” (Hodder and Stoughton), which is an 
exciting account of the many adventures, with 
American Red Indians and others, of a little band 
f Texan pioneers. From the same _ publishers 
omes an equally suitable book for boys, entitled 


In Strange Quarters.” It is a story of Constan- 
tinople by Mr. Edwin Hodder, which is well and 
forcibly written, and is, moreover, copiously illus- 


trated.—A much more ambitious work for young 
people is Mr. Arnold-Forster’s ‘‘ History of Eng- 
land,” which Messrs. Cassell have just issued. 


fhe author set himself the task of compiling a 
history which should be as far as possible removed 
from the many dry-as-dust text-books now in use, 
und he has admirably succeeded in his object. 
[he story of English history is here told in a 
most interesting style; it is absolutely up-to-date, 
ud is further brightened by numerous reliable 
llustrations. As a gift-book, as well as a school 
text-book, this work should serve a useful purpose 
in inculeating instruction in a pleasant and even 
fascinating form. 


The Important Factor. 


\ celebrated naturalist, who in early manhood 
was very ambitious, and seemed to believe in 
anything except intellect, a few years 
afterwards used “I have come to 
see that cleverness, attainment, count 
for little; that goodness, or character, is the im- 
portant factor in life.’ 


scarcely 
these words: 


success, 


“An Angel in It.” 


\ Roman sculptor visited by a friend, 
who found him gazing with such peculiar intent 
ness at a rugged marble block which lay in his 
studio that he impelled to ask the artist 
what he could see in the rough stone. The great 
sculptor replied, ‘“‘I see an angel in it”; for he 
foresaw that by his skill and genius he could 
fashion and evolve, even from the rude mass, the 
figure of a white-winged angel. So, 


was 


was 


beautiful 
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too, the Father of Spirits foresees and can evolve 
from each one of us, however rough and un- 
promising we may appear, a being in some 
degree corresponding to “the type of perfect in 
His mind.” 


“Mud or Stars.” 


“Was she a mud or star visitor?” Such a 
question may sometimes be heard in a house I 
know well. It is an enigmatical one at first, 


but those who answer it know that it refers to 
a certain doggerel much quoted in that family— 


“Two men looked out from their prison bars 
One saw the mud; the other the stars, 


Philosophers have divided the world into two 
classes. Humourists have done the same. Per- 
haps there is not a more helpful distinction than 
that made above. Everyone falls into his own 
place when judged by such a standard; the 
lady visitor who retails the faults and failings 
of her domestics, the man who picks holes in 
everyone he meets, the child who remembers 
only the slights and impositions of school life: 
*“mud"—all mud! On the other hand, enlight- 
ened eyes which see ‘“stars” even in the darkest 
night, are so lovely to look into, so helpful 
to meet! ‘“ A Mud and Star Society” would be a 
useful to join. It would make us weigh 
our words so carefully, and yet be lenient in 
our outlook on the world. 


one 


Christmas at Bethlehem. 
How 


Bethlehem ! sweet are the memories of 


this place! How great the wonder which trans- 
pired here eighteen centuries ago! Hard by, 
where shepherds wetched in the fields which 


lie below the city, was heard the noblest an- 
them that mortal ears ever listened to whilst on 
earth. Here an angelic choir hymned their joy- 
ous message, “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” Beth 
lehem, ‘‘though little” and of no repute, hence- 
forth became great and renowned. Here 
born the foretold Ruler of Israel. Here 
was manifest in the flesh.” Here was born a 
* Saviour, Christ the Lord.” Christmas directs 
the thoughts to this favoured city of David. It 
is situated on a commanding eminence, and has 
an impressive appearance as viewed from the 
south-west. The ridge on which it stands is 
connected with adjacent hills which  uprise 
around. It was on those hills the youthful David 


Was 
“God 


wandered, and guarded his flock from raven 
ous beasts: and here was born great David's 
Greater Son. A church, the oldest in the world, 
built by the Empress Helena, 327 A.D., stands 
over the cave, the stable where was the 
‘*manger” in which was born “the King of the 
Jews.” He who had been “from everlasting” 
came into the world, not with pomp or noise, 
but in a quiet and unostentatious manner, 
With the heavenly host well may we upraise 


our “Gloria in Excelsis,” and give joyous thanks 


to the Giver of all good things for “His un- 
speakable Gift.” Let gratitude prompt to a due 
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recognition. Sucn love demanas our life, our 
all. Bethlehem—which means “the house of 
bread ”—has given us the true Bread, ‘‘ which 
came down from heaven”—the ‘“ Bread of Life.” 
If by faith we feed on Him, we shall “live for 
ever,” and sing undying hallelujahs to Him who 
was in Bethlehem born the “Prince of Peace” 
and evermore to be “Emmanuel—God with us.” 


New Books. 
The late Bishop of Killaloe was well known to 
our readers as a frequent and valued contributor 
to our pages, and it is with great pleasure that 


book is tastefully bound, and contains a map and 
a number of illustrations. ‘Is my Bible True?” 
is the title of another work received from the 
same publishers, in which the author, the Rey, 
Dr. Charles Leach, proceeds to answer this im- 
portant question in a very thorough and con- 
vincing manner. No more helpful work could be 
placed in the hands of a young Christian.—My, 
Elliot Stock has sent us, in two volumes, a fae. 
simile of the first edition of Keble’s “ Christian 
Year,” and, no doubt, many will be glad to possess 
a replica of the 1827 issue of this widely known 
work.—As a writer of short stories, the name of 
Sarah Pitt is well known to our readers, who will 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BETHLEHEM AND THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 


(Photo: 


we draw attention to the biography of Dr. Wynne, 
which has been sympathetically written by the 
tev. James Hannay, and published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. Dr. Wynne’s life was not 
an evéhtful one, but this volume, which includes 
a selected number of his sermons, shows him to 
have been an earnest, saintly man, who endeared 
himself to all with whom he came in contact. 

Preachers and teachers particularly will welcome 
“Lessons from Life” (Elliot Stock), a bulky 
volume in which the editor has collected, from 
many sources, lessons from Nature as illustrated 
by the curious habits and peculiarities of various 
living creatures, and which includes some of the 
best thoughts from master-minds.—The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer has just added another to his list of help- 
ful Bible biographies by the issue of ‘‘ Paul: A 
Servant of Jesus Christ” (Morgan and Scott), in 
the course of which Mr. Meyer throws many new 
lights on the story of this great missionary. The 


Bonfils.) 


be glad to hear that she has just issued, through 
Messrs. Cassell, a most interesting one-volume 
novel under the title “‘A Limited Success.” It is 
the story of a young minister who, after working 
for several years in an obscure parish, is sud- 
denly transferred to a much more responsible 
and fashionable sphere. His matrimonial venture 
and ministerial experiences there are skilfully 
detailed by the author, and form the chief 
features in this very readable story.—Ian Maclaren 
has certainly laid us under great indebtedness to 
him for the short but touching story which has just 
been re-issued under the title of ** A Doctor of the 
Old School” (Hodder and Stoughton), and it is not 
too much to say that it is impossible for anyone 
to read this account of the sayings and doings of 
old *“*Weelum MacLure”—the rough-looking but 
tender-hearted Scottish doctor without feeling 
the tears rise again and again. We also acknow- 
ledge the receipt from the same publishers of an 
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autobiography of Sydney Watson, the well-known 
which appears under the 
title “Life’s Look Out”; a chatty little work by 
the Rev. S. R. Leas on “ Village Life in Pales- 
(Elliot Stock); a small but valuable work 
on missionary “‘ Pioneering in Tibet” (Morgan and 
Seott), by Annie R. Taylor; and the brightly bound 
yearly volumes of — Words, The Day of Days, 
and Hand and Hear 


writer of short stories, 


tine” 


OF HONOUR FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORKERS. 


We give below a first list of eligible applicants 
r admission to our Roll of Honour, whose names 
of going 
several weeks in advance of 


ROLL 


have been received up to the time 


press (which is 


publication) 

These applicants will each receive our Bronze 
Medal, which is offered to Sunday-school Workers 
throughout the United Kingdom who can testify 

it least twenty years’ service in the School in 

ich they are 7 utively engaged. This Bronze 
lalis open to all, but the special Silver Medal 
for the longest service is only offered in one county 
ta time Lancashire was the first county selected 
for this distinction, and applications can be received 


pn to December 
November issue. The next county for which we 
ite claims Is that f 
HAMPSHIRE, 

long-service Silver Medal 
forward their applications 
January 3lst, 1898. We may add 
hat Middlesex (including that part of London con 
uined therein) will be the third territorial county 
he date limit for claims being in that 


ase February 28th, 1898 


sist, as fully explained in our 





ind candidates for the 
for this county must 
or before 





selected 


lved in some correspondence 
1 the point e desire to repeat and emphasise 
present the Roll is contined to 
g Sel e in e particular School in which the 
ing, and that the minimum 

years cannot be split over two or more 


ment of the Roll of Honour, 
includes the names of four 
rkers of over fifty years’ standing (the 
iting the 


wi rT] eel 
number 
er ¢ h name indi years of service 


rt nt S 





eland, Manchester Cha 
Ww 2 George Marsden, Delple. 31 
S 4 Fleanor M. Keys, Liverpool, 30; Mrs 
I Collins. Peckham, 8.E 29 
Lea, Ormskirk, 29: Thomas 
Tiverton, 29; Edmund D 





ans, 27 
Robert Nott, Ti 
% Row, Braintree 
Camden Square. . 
urry, Camberwell, S.E., 
r Fisk, St. Alban 
zg. Templepatrick 
it, K 






. : ge 
1, Del a 24; Robert Whittle, 
2 Bannah M. Booth, Farsley 





Vhot droves herby) 
MRS. ASHWORTH. 
Winner of the Q.L.C.C. £5 Prize (see p. 288). 








Mary Ellen Crompton, Chorley,23; John Davey, Stanningley, 23; 
wi ittam H, Huxtable r ; Ne orish 8. Koberts, Stanningley, 23; 
Frederick Schofield, Stansingiey. ; Julia Balmforth, Liverpool, et 
Sarah Davis, Abery y 22; Samuel Deering, Tiverton, 22; Rebec 
Eastill, Dalston le Jones, Shrewsbury, Charles 7" 
Slater, Farsley, : ret Smith, Hilldrop Road, N., 22 William H. 
2 Joseph B. Barltrop, Bishops Stortford, 21; 
Agnes R. Calvert, Broug! , 21; Catherine Capon, Swanscombe, 21; 
Samuel Hilliam, Stanningley, 2 Larcomle, Tiverton, 21; 
William Nelson, Pre ston 21; Margaret H. Nightingale, Rotherham, 21; 
Susan Phelan, Wate zabeth Tyre, Wemyss Bay, 21; Margaun 
Welstead, Braintree, ( rompton Choriton-ct mi Hardy, 20; 
Davis, Aber A Moore, Tiverto ; Malcolm 
, Guildford, 20 Dav d Thomas, 
















Spencer, Stannir ngles 








Forms of application for the medals may be 
a stamped addressed envelope 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 


had on enclosing 
to the Editor of TH 
London, E.C. 


HEROES OF THE SEA. 
Just as we go to press the news comes from 
Margate of a gallantly attempted rescue by the 
town lifeboat, Friend to All Nations, which put 
off in the early morning to a ship in distress near 
the deadly Goodwins. A terrific gale made the 
launching a matter of considerable difficulty, with 
the deplorable result that the huge breakers over- 
turned the boat just by the Nayland Rock, and 
only four of the gallant crew lived to reach land 
again. We deeply mourn the loss of the daunt- 
less men who gave their lives in the attempt to 
save others; and to each of the four survivors 
Joseph Epps, Henry Brockman, Jun., J. Gilbert, 
and Benjamin Ladd—we have awarded our Silver 
Heroes’ Medal, which will be forwarded to the 
Mayor of Margate for public presentation. 

We are most gratified to be able to add that 
The Quiver lifeboat at Margate (which our readers 
presented to the National Lifeboat Institution) was 
out at the same time, with the happy result 
that another rescue was added to the long and 
brilliant record of signal services rendered by the 
brave men who man our QUIVER lifeboats. 
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QUIVER FUNDS. OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION, 
List of contributions received from November 3rd, By the time this number is in the hands of oy 
1897, up to and including November 29th, 1897. readers we shall have completed the arrangements 
Subseriptions received after this date will be for the distribution of our Christmas Hampers, 


acknowledged next month :— which will all be in the hands of the recipients by 

For “The Quiver” Christmas Hamper Fund: S. . K.. the 24th of December, in accordance with the notice 
Birmingham, £2 10s. ; Mrs. Mallaby, West Hampstead, which will be sent to them several days previously, 
21 ar) xe WH, ‘Birmingham = Ps - ote In our next issue we shall give our readers full par- 
Hawick. 5s. 6d.: E. F., Holborn *Viaduct Hotel, 10s. ticulars of the number sent, which will depend upon 
M., Horsham, 58; A. J. hs i Bournemouth, 105 the responses to our appeal in the December part, 
198. 6a: 1. Simigins, Stamford Hill, : kL igo The proprietors of THE QuiIvVER are kindly pro- 
Westbourne Park, 10s.; M. Treble, Kensington, 2s viding 125 Hampers, and we have left it to our 






EK. Blake, Is.; R. S., rowel ‘End, 5s.; 8. Harvey, Is. ; 


J. C., Handsworth, £1; A H., Birmingham, 5s.; J readers and their friends to supplement that 


Hill, 2s, 6d. number according to the externt of the donations 
For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. E., Govan (120th they send. Im the preceding column we thank. 


donation), 5s.; A. Glasgow Mother. ‘90th donation), 1s. ; fully acknowledge a further instalment of contri- 
R. S., Birmingham, 103.; E. F., Holborn Viaduct butions received to the date of going to press, 


Hotel 10s. ; . oi 
or Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, 17s. 64. ; The membership Roll of the League of Christian 
6 Compassion now stands at 


B F., Holborn har Hotel, 10s.; A. B. 


W. KB. &.; H., 10s. We are also asked to 
po Man wledge the a of the following amounts sent 65,272. 
direct to Dr. Barnardo: Marjorie, 10s.; R. H. B. P., 3s. ; 7 ; ; a 
May, £3. We should like a few more of our friends two 
emulate the good example set by Mrs. Ashworth and 
IMPORTANT NOTICE the two other members whose names we recently 


announced, who have each obtained by their personal! 
Owing to the wide appreciation of the cheap efforts over one thousand new recruits. Mrs, Ash- 
Quiver Editions of Dean Farrar’s “ Life of Christ" worth, it will be remembered, was the winner of the 
and “ Life and Work of St. Paul,” we have the £5 Prize offered last summer, and on the preceding 
pleasure to announce that arrangements have page we publish a portrait of this lady, who specially 
now been made for a similar issue at a greatly sat to a photographer at our request. 
reduced price of the same author's well-known Any number of the membership forms will be 
work, “The Early Days of Christianity.” sent, post free, on application to the Editor, and 
The terms of this offer (which will only remain we would remind our readers that certificates and 
in force for a limited period) are set forth in -medals are given to those who enrol fifty or more 
the advertisement pages of this number. members, 


THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 


(BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. ANSWERS TC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192 
25. Where did our Lord commence His ministry? 13. It was written from Ephesus just before St. John 
26. Where was the district of Decapolis situated, and was banished to the Isle of Patmos (1 John i. 1—4). 
from what did it take its name? 14. “If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
27. Quote a passage from our Lord’s Sermon on the and the truth is not in us” (Ps. xiv. 3; 1 John i. 8, 10. 
Mount which illustrates the influence a true Christian 15. The redemption of the world through our Lord 
should exercise in the world. Jesus Christ (1 John iv. 9). 
28. Where does our Lord set forth the characteristics 16. By love to his fellow-man—‘If we love one an- 
of a true Christian ? other, God dwelleth in us, and His love is perfected 
29. In what way does our Lord's interpretation of the in us” (1 John iv. 12, 21). 
sixth commandment differ from that of the Old Testa- 17. The love of God to us (1 John iv. 10, 11). 
ment ? 18. Against the danger of trusting to their descent 
30. In what words does-our Lord teach us the duty of from Abraham to secure for them the favour of God 
patience and forbearance as opposed to the spirit of (St. Matt. iii, 9; St. John viii. 33, 39). 
retaliation taught by the Jews? 19. To take off, put on, and carry the shoes of their 
31. What three great duties of the Christian are men- master was the work of the lowest slaves: thus the 
tioned in the Sermon on the Mount? words are an expression of the great humility of St. 
32. What warning does our Lord give as to the practice John the Baptist (St. Matt. iii. 11). 
of our Christian duties? 20. ‘A voice from heaven saying, This is My beloved 
33. What forcible illustration is used in the Sermon on Son, in whom I am well pleased” (St. Matt. iii, 17). 
the Mount to teach us to put our trust in God? 21. Moses and Elijah (Deut. ix. 9; 1 Kings xix. 8). 
34. How does our Lord illustrate God’s readiness to 22. Temptations to “the world, the flesh, and the devil” 
give us such things as we need? (St. Matt. iv. 1—11). 
35. Which of the Apostles gave a parting feast to his 23. The value of the study of the Bible —the sword 
friends when called by our Lord to follow Him? of the Spirit (St. Matt. iv. 4; Eph. vi. 17). 
36. Upon what important question of Jewish law did 24. Jesus was in the wilderness surrounded by wild 


the disciples of the Baptist come to consult Christ ? beasts (St. Mark i. 13). 
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From the Painting by E. S. HARPER. Evhibited in the Royal Academy, 18M 
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has 
the 


VERYONE 
heard of 





Bluecoat boys, 
and nearly every- 
one has seen 


them ; they form, 
indeed, one of the 
institutions of 











London. And 
now that, after 
three hundred 
and fifty years, 
the boys are 
about to leave 





the sound of 
Bow bells, and, like some of their principal 
supporters—the City merchants—-are going to 
live out of town, the great metropolis does 
not like to lose them. 
However, an Act of Parliament says they 
experts declare that the removal 
health of the boys and 


must go; 
will conduce to the 


extend the usefulness and benefits of the 
old school, and so the City will have to 
part with one of its characteristic features. 


Now, although the school is so well known, 
few persons, perhaps, are aware of the very 


interesting story connected with it. How 
many, for instance, who have seen the lads 
at play in the Newgate Street ground, with 
their blue skirts tucked up around them, 
realise that the noble school is the result of 
a single sermon ? 

Yet such is the case. On a certain day 


in the reign of King Edward VI., Bishop 
Ridley, who was afterwards martyred in the 


cruel persecution of Protestants in Queen 
Mary Tudor’s reign, preached a_ sermon 


before the young King at Westminster. The 
sermon described the number of poor to be 
found in the City and wandering in the 
fields round about, and urged the duty of 
the rich to make some provision for dealing 
with this mass of poverty-stricken and idle 
persons, 

The 
sermon 
conferred 
Edward 


young King was so touched by the 
that he sent for the Bishop and 
with him. The question to which 
VI. desired an answer was 
that many persons since his day have wished 
to see solved, viz. ‘‘ What course might best 
be adopted for the relief of the poor ?” 

The upon authentic 


one 


which is based 


story 





records in the archives of the Bluecoat School 
—shows that the result of the conference 
between King and Bishop was that the King 
wrote to the Lord Mayor of London—Sir 
Richard Dabbes—whose portrait with a curious 
inscription still hangs in the court-room of 
the school—and that subsequently the Bishop 
had an interview with the Lord Mayor and 
with several citizens and aldermen; and at 
length these dignitaries devised a very notable 
and comprehensive scheme, not without its bear- 
ing upon even present-day social difficulties. 
All poverty-stricken and orphan children 
were to be taken out of the streets and housed 
in ‘“*the late dissolved house” of the Grey 
Friars. This reference is to the monastery of 
Grey Friars in Newgate Street, which origin- 


ated about 1225 and had been dissolved with 
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PUMP AND NEW CLOISTER. 


(Photo; R. W. Thomas, Cheapside EC.) 


other monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Some persons say that Henry skortly before 
his death gave the Grey Friars church to 
the authorities of the City for the poor; if 
so, Edward VI. confirmed the grant for the 
use of the poor children. The old monastery 
was patched up, and three hundred and forty 
children placed therein; and so the renowned 
Bluecoat School was started on its great 
career. 

But this was not all. The “lame” and 
the aged were to be taken to the Hospital 
of St. Thomas—the word “lame” meaning, 
most likely, all suffering persons; while, 
thirdly, the idle rogues of both sexes were 
to be taken to a place (eventually Bridewell) 
where they were to have their necessities 
supplied and be compelled to labour. 

So even in those early days, some dis- 
crimination was exercised in the treatment 
of the poor. The King became patron and 
founder of Christ’s Hospital, as the home for 
poor children was called, and also of St. 
Thomas’s and Bridewell Hospitals, and gave 
the lands of the Savoy as endowment, of the 
value at that time of some £450 a year. 
From the first, too, the school was liberally 





supported by the citizens; and during Mary's 
reign they provided its chief maintenance; 
while the original endowment has, by subse- 
quent gifts, grown into the present handsome 
income of about £70,000 a year. 

And what, it may be asked, was the origin 
of the boys’ quaint dress? To that question 
no definite answer can be given. The nearest 
approach to a reply is that it was an approxi- 
mation to the robes of the old monks who used 
to frequent the cloisters before they echoed to 
the shouts of the merry children. Quite at 
the first, and for a very short time. the colour 
of the dress was a russet brown, but it was 
soon altered to blue, and blue it has remained 
Everyone knows it, so there is 
no need to describe it—the blue long-skiried 
robe girt round with a leathern girdle, the 
white bands at the neck, the grey breeches, 
and the yellow stockings. The boys used also 
to wear a yellow robe beneath the blue one, 
and both open in front; but, no doubt to 
the great joy of the boys, the petticoat was 
discontinued about 1865. 

The dress of the girls, it must be confessed, is 
not so picturesque. Indeed, until 1877, it was 
a downright ugly “charity school” sort of 


ever since, 
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costume; now, to the obtuse masculine mind, 
there appears to be nothing particular about 
it, The little ladies wear a dark blue skirt, 
and a cape or cloak, and a hat of a similar 
colour; they are, in fact, ‘*symphonies” in 
dark blue. But if you were to meet one alone, 
and the blue suited her complexion—which, I 
believe, is the correct way of putting it—I do 
not think you would regard her as belonging 
to any school or institution whatsoever. 

The girls, of course, have long been housed 
at Hertford, where the little boys are 
kept—a preparatory school being built there 
in 1683. Some of the lads enter now at the 
age of nine, but in the old days babies were 
taken and provision made for suitably tending 
and nurturing them. 


also 


In the inner court or playground of the 
school—which cannot be seen from Newgate 
Street—remain some of the old cloisters of the 


monastery. This playground was the old 
“quad.” of the monastery, and the open space, 
now bright and merry with active groups of 
boys at play, was once silent and dim, as the 
grey-shrouded, tonsured monks passed slowly 


here and there or conned their books of 
hours. 

Only a féw of the old thirteenth-century 
arches remain. The monastery suffered se- 


verely in the Great Fire of 1666, but through 


the generosity of the Corporation and of 
various opulent Englishmen, the school was 
rebuilt under the superintendence of Sir 


Christopher Wren, some new buildings being 
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again erected by Mr. Shaw in 1825, But the 
old style was to some extent preserved, so 
that the newer parts of the inner playground, 
with the covered ‘cloisters” around it, are 
not out of harmony with the thirteenth- 
century portion still remaining. 

At the back of the larger playground stands 
the great hall—a magnificent room, only 
surpassed by Westminster Hall. It was 
built in 1825, and the “first stone” was laid 
by Frederick, Duke of York, representing 
King George IV. With the same trowel the 
Prince of Wales, representing the Queen, 
laid the foundation stone of the new buildings 
for the school at Horsham on October 23rd, 
1897. 

In the great hall in Newgate Street the 
boys dine, and, indeed, take all their meals, 
while they gather here for their own service 
on Sunday evenings. On Sunday mornings 
they attend Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
close by, of which the vicar, the Rev. E. H. 
Pearce, is an ‘*Old Blue.” It is well that the 
hall is large, for sometimes nearly a thou- 
sand have been in the school, and have had to 
constantly meet here. But by the Charity 
Commissioners’ Scheme of 1891 the privi- 
the donation governors were so 
curtailed as to kill this source of income 
altogether; the funds went down, and, of 
course, fewer children could be received. 
Recently, the privileges of the donation 
governors, who subscribe a minimum sum of 
£500, have been restored, and the funds have 


leges of 
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been again increasing. At present there are 
five hundred boys on the five acres at Newgate 
Street, and two hundred and fifty boys and 
girls at the schools at Hertford. The dona- 
tion governors have the right of presenting 
pupils to the school, and form a body apart 
from the Council of Almoners, with whom 
rests the direction of the school. 

In this great hall, then, gather the five 
hundred or the thousand boys to their meals, 
and also to their public suppers on four 
Thursdays in Lent. This is one of the curious 
old customs of the school, and is still main- 
tained. Visitors obtain entrance by tickets 
issued by the Clerk, and on one occasion—in 
1845—her Majesty the Queen and the Prince 


Consort were present. 
Three times the steward raps the table 
with his hammer; at the first sound the 


boys take their places, at the second they are 
silent, at the third one of the older boys—who 
are called Grecians—reads the evening lesson, 
which is followed by prayers. The “ Amen,” 


suddenly and sharply pronounced by so many 
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boys’ voices together, has an extraordinary 
effect ; and then, after the singing of a psalm 
and a short. * grace,” 
meal, 


the boys begin their 
On one evening annually H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, President of the hospital, 
takes the chair; on another evening the Lord 
Mayor, and at the others the Treasurer, show- 
ing the close connection of the City with the 
school. On 
seated in an oaken chair of state made from 


these occasions the chairman jg 


wood in old St. Katherine’s Church. The 
visitors may walk between the long tables 
and enjoy the sight of the bright, eager faces 
of the boys, and perchance envy _ their 
capacious and healthy appetites. Then, after 
supper, an anthem is sung, the lads file in 
procession before the chairman, bow, and 


retire. 

Usually the boys leave the school between 
fifteen and seventeen; but the Grecians, or 
those who by passing examinations or show- 
ing proficiency in studies climb up to the 
sixth form, remain until they are nineteen 
or twenty, and are sent to the University 
at the school’s ex- 
pense. They have 
also certain _ privi- 
leges. Their bed in 
the corner of the 
ward is surrounded 
by warm curtains; 
they have studies for 
themselves, and may 
use a parlour near 
the head - master ; 
they have better food 
than the 

though 


sometimes 
youngsters 
doubtless not more 
wholesome — and on 
leaving for the Uni- 
versity have £60 for 
books and _ clothes 
and for paying fees. 
But one thing they 
may not do: they 
may not discard their 
semi- monastic dress 
while in the school, 
however much they 
may long for the silk 


hat and tail-coat of 
manhood. 
Breakfast is served 


at eight all the year 
round, dinner at a 
quarter-past one, and 
supper at six ; while 
for the elder boys a 
sort of late supper 
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follows in their wards. 
Wooden trenchers, 


wooden bowls, and 
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wooden spoons were used until recent years 
, tradition, probably, of monastic days. At 
the boys sleep in ward -rooms, 


present 
forty to a ward, and are under the 


about 
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healthy, and one **Old Blue,” speaking proudly 
of his school and evidently regretting its 
removal, testified to us of the great good 
health which the boys enjoyed in his day. 








A VIEW OF THE HOSPITAL WARD 
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with three monitors 
space on the 
erection of 


care of a ward matron, 
and a Grecian. There is no 
Newgate Street site for the 
house-masters’ dwellings, and for the organ- 
isation of the plan 
which our great public schools, 
Indeed, the desire to make a change in this 
as the general well-being and 
has led to the de- 
Henceforth, at Hor- 
boys will dwell in families, so to 


large school on the 


prevails at 


respect (as well 
expansion of the school) 
cision for its removal. 


sham, the 


speak, that is, in separate houses, under 
the care of house-masters, and will be super- 
vised in their sports and home life, as well 


as in the school-house, by masters. 

The story of this great removal may soon 
be told. As far back as 1877 a Special Com- 
mission reported that, though unwilling to 
with the venerable traditions of 
the school, yet removal was absolutely neces- 
Nevertheless, it must be said that, on 
the whole, the remarkably 


interfere 


sary. 


school has been 





omas, Cheapside, E 


* Only one funeral,” said he triumphantly, 
**took place in my time.” 

However, the fiat went forth, and 
early in 1891 the governors began to conside 
the question of sites. After visiting upwards 
of forty properties, they finally fixed upon 
Stammerham, about two miles from Horsham. 
and the 


The estate consists of 1,200 acres, 
exact spot on which the schools and house- 
masters’ dwellings are rising is a sort of 


spacious views of 
around. Here we may 
see in the distance the blue tops of the 
Surrey hills, and there the outlines of the 
while the air, with a suspicion 
in it of the from the not very 
distant Channel, is sweet and fresh. The 
great area of the estate provides ample room 
for increase of buildings, if necessary; for 
spacious playing-fields; and yet will prevent 
the school from being shut in and surrounded 


broad table-land, giving 


the neighbourhood 


Sussex downs: 


sea-breeze 


by houses at any time. 
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The laying of the foundation stone by the 
Prince of Wales was an interesting ceremony, 


performed as it was with Masonic rites. 
A large company—many of them, of course, 
**Old Blues,” with the ladies of their families— 
went down from town by special trains and 
gathered according to their numbered seats 
in a very spacious marquee. They saw a 
gigantic stone before them, suspended by a 
mammoth chain over another stone lying 


THE QUIVER. 





entered on the platform from the private re. 
ception tent behind, accompanied by officers 
of the Grand Lodge of Freemasons, all ap. 
rayed in brilliant Masonic aprons and adorn. 
ments. The Prince wore the gold-embroidered 
apron, the garter blue and the jewels of 
the Grand Master, and was welcomed by 
the Duke of Cambridge as President of the 
school, and by a reception committee com. 
prising Mr. Alderman Vaughan Morgan 











IN THE 
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flat and with a platform built about it. A 
few workmen with wonderfully clean  gar- 
ments flitted about here and there, and grand 


officials of the Masonic Order arrayed in 
gorgeous aprons, gave unwonted colour to 


the assembly of gentlemen on the platform. 
The Lord Mayor of London—Sir Faudel 
Phillips—of course was present, with several 
dignitaries of the City, also the Bishop of 
Chichester to represent the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The 


the 


proceedings began with the entry of 
Prince, amid the stirring cheers of the 


assembly, backed by the boys’ band playing 
Anthem. 


the National His Royal Highness 


Cassell and Co., 


LIBRARY. 


Limited.) 


(the Treasurer), Sir J. Savory, M.P., Sir H. 


Harben, Colonel Le Mesurier, and Mr. R. L. 
Franks, the ‘* Clerk” or Secretary of the 
hospital. 

In a brief and suitable welcoming speech 


the Duke sketched the history of the school, 
and expressed the hope that it would continue 
to enjoy the royal favour so long and s0 
graciously bestowed, and that in its new home, 
as in the past, it would ever teach its sons to 
value their glorious inheritance as citizens of 
a free country, and to labour for the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom, for the welfare of 
the Throne, and of her Majesty’s dominions 
and subjects throughout the world. Needless 
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AN EXCITING GAME. 
(A Winter Scene in the Playground of Christ's Hospital.) 
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to say, the speech was received with loud 
cheers. 


Then, replying to this address, the Prince of 


Wales, speaking in a clear and level voice, said : 
**Your Royal Highness and Gentlemen,—It 
is a great pleasure to me to be present as the 
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A PAGE FROM THE ANCIENT RECORDS OF THE 
SCHOOL. 


(Written by John Howes.) 


representative of her Majesty to receive your 
loyal address and inaugurate the new schools 
of Christ’s Hospital. Her Majesty is deeply 
interested in every foundation within her 
realm which has for its object the Christian 
education of the young, and Christ’s Hospital, 
which was founded by one of her predecessors, 
and of which the Queen and all her three sons 
are governors—your Royal Highness is_ its 
President—has special claims on her affection ” 
(a statement received with warm and sym- 
pathetic cheering from the interested audience). 
‘The expansion of the ancient foundation,” 
continued the Prince, ‘under the new scheme, 
of which the institution commenced to-day 
is one of its chief fruits, has engaged her 
Majesty’s thoughts, and will always be at- 
tended with her liveliest good wishes. I can- 
not but believe that the transfer of the 
boarding school from the venerable, but some- 
what confined, buildings in the City to this 
spacious and beautiful country site will have 
the best possible effect on the health, well- 


being, and progress of the scholars” (applause) ; 





“and I trust that the traditions of the old 
school will be continued, and that it wil] 
flourish in its new surroundings, and that 
young men will be trained within these walls 
who will rival the many whose fame in learn- 
ing, piety, or action is among the most precious 
possessions of the hospital. I thank your 
Royal Highness for the welcome you have 
given me, and I shall gladly lay your expres- 
sions of loyalty and affection before her 
Majesty.” 

His Royal Highness’s speech was received 
with loud cheers, and the Prince proceeded with 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone. 

* We have,” said he (i.e. the Freemasons 
have), ‘‘a solemn obligation to erect hand- 
some buildings, serviceable to the brethren and 
to God, the great Architect of the universe; 
and we have among us,” he added, * secrets 
which may not be revealed and no man has 
discovered. Those secrets are lawful and 
honourable, and not repugnant to God or 
man. Our present purpose is,” he declared, 
*to erect these buildings to the honour and 
glory of the Most High, and which we pray 
God may prosper as it seems good to Him.” 

The Prince having concluded, Dean Hole, 
the Grand Chaplain, offered prayer, and the 
Grand Secretary read the inscription en- 
graved on a metal plate to be placed over a 
cavity in the stone, a somewhat similar 
inscription being graven on the stone for be- 
holders to read for all time :- 

“This stone was laid on behalf of her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, with 
full Masonic ceremonial, by H.R.H. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, K.G., Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master of the United Grand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of Eng- 
land, on the 23rd day of October, 1897, being 
the anniversary of the birth of his Majesty 
King Edward VI., by whom was founded in the 
City of London, A.D. 1553, the religious, royal, 
and ancient foundation of Christ’s Hospital.” 

The Grand Treasurer, Mr. Alderman Walter 
Vaughan Morgan (who happens also to be the 
Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital), then placed in 
the cavity of the stone a glass vessel containing 
coins, newspapers, tickets, and documents re- 
lating to the school, and the Grand Secretary 
covered it with the metal plate. The Prince 
spread the cement with the historic trowel 
used by Frederick, Duke of York, in 1825, and 
bearing a newly engraved record concerning 
the event of the day; and then ensued silence, 
save for the creaking chain as the upper 
slab was lowered. Three halts took place in 
the lowering of the stone, then the Prince 
applied plumb-rule, level, and square in busi- 
ness like manner, smote the stone three 
times lightly with a mallet, and poured upon 
it corn (emblem of abundance) from a cornu- 
copia handed to him, and wine and _ oil 
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emblems of gladness and of peace) from ewers. 


“May prosperity, peace, and goodwill,” said 
he, ‘“‘ever prevail’ among those who shall 
assemble in the school, to the glory of the 


Most High, till time shall be no more.” The 
architects then offered him the plans of the 
building, and the Prince returned the drawings, 
desiring them to proceed with the work, * not 
doubting” said he, ‘* your skill and ability.” 
The Head-master, the Rev. R. Lee, offered 
prayer, and the Bishop of Chichester pro- 
nounced the blessing after which the school 
*Carmen,” or song in Latin, 
written for the hospital by Dr. Haig Brown (an 
Old Blue), late Head-master of Charterhouse, 
the National Anthem following. The principal 
Masonic personages then formed a procession, 
round the platform, and the 


choir sang their 


which passed 
ceremony Was at an end. 
The plans of the new 


edifice, on 


buildings reveal a 
group of edifices, to be 
Tudor style, of red brick and 
tiled roofs and numerous 
mullioned windows. Six blocks of dwellings, 
containing two each, are grouped 
wound a central block comprising dining-hall, 
art schools, library and museum, 


splendid 
built in late 
stone, with red 


houses 


science and 
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school-hall, class- rooms and chapel, all the 
blocks being connected by subways. The 
great quadrangle enclosed by the main 
buildings will be larger than that of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, while a little distance 
away will stand a sanatorium and also an in- 
firmary. At first six hundred lads will be 
provided for, but it is hoped that later on 
means will be found to build for eight 
hundred and twenty. But the cost for the 
first number will run into considerably more 
than £300,000, 

Thus, then, is the old school being adapted 
to the demands of the changing years. 
What would the Old Blues—Coleridge and 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt and Charles Lamb 
among them—think of the removal? Doubt- 
less they would rebel; and, indeed, the ‘* Blewe 


Boys” will be sadly missed from the City. 
But we doubt not their best traditions will 
flourish bravely amid _ their picturesque 
buildings and ample _ fields. For sound 


principles need never die, though the forms 
in which they are manifested and the sur- 
roundings in which they bave lived may 
break down through the weight of the ever- 
growing years. F, M. HoLMEs. 
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LADY ALVERSTONE’S HARVEST. 


By Edith E. Cuthell, 





HAT will do, Charles ; 
you need not wait,” 
and as the long-coated 
footman in his deep 
mourning livery 
obediently touched 
his hat and _ disap- 
peared among the 
crowd on the de- 
parture platform, 
Lady Alverstone leant 
back in her seat with a sigh of relief, and, 
hastily drawing down the blind over the 
window-pane by her side, flung up her veil 
and breathed afresh. 

At last, alone! For the first moment alone 
since, on that dreadful summons, she had 
hurried to the club, to find her husband 
breathing his last upon the sofa in the 
library—hurried suddenly, with hardly any 
warning, any good-bye, into the presence of 
his Maker! Now was she at last free from 
curious eyes, obtrusive sympathy, officious 
attention ! 

In a wild desire to be alone she had 
declined the well-meant invitations and offers 
of companionship from near relations, pressed 
upon her all the dreary waste of days which 
had intervened between Lord Alverstone’s 
death and his funeral. She was off now, at 
the earliest possible moment, alone—with a 
maid only—to quiet lodgings down at Sand- 
cliffe, to lie perdue in that fashionable water- 
ing- place, divining that her best chance of 
solitude lay in a crowd. 

She had often dreamt of this freedom, which 
as yet she hardly realised. It had loomed 
before her during her short married life as 
the expiration of his sentence looms before a 
convict, a hope that seems almost hopeless, 
unattainable, too remote ever to become 
actually real. Yet it was all quite true. 
These awful black garments, the unaccustomed 
smell of the crape with which she was 
shrouded, told her that she was awake and 
not dreaming, or, rather, that the long-expected 
had really come to pass. 

Yet Alys Alverstone had nothing to reproach 
herself with. She could hug herself in her 
sense of liberty without a twinge of conscience. 
No one could say that she had not behaved 
exceedingly well to Lord Alverstone. What 
people did say, indeed, was rather against him 
than against her. They had called him an old 
fool, led away by a pretty young face into 


Author of ‘‘Lady Lorrimer’s 


Scheme,’’ Etc. Etc. 


making an elderly ass of himself, to the ex. 
treme annoyance of his grown-up sons and 
daughters and of his grandchildren. They 
said his wife had treated him quite as well 
as an old man who insists on marrying a girl 
forty years younger than himself can reason- 
ably expect. Alys’s conscience had told her 
that, for once, people talking of their neigh- 
bours’ affairs had spoken the truth. She had 
nothing to reproach herself with. She had 
neither flirted nor squandered his money, 
Lord Alverstone, with his title and his wealth, 
had bought himself a very handsome young 
wife, a charming addition to his artistic trea- 
sures, an ornament to his stately and historic 
homes, a hostess who did credit to his dinner- 
parties. Nor had he made at all a bad bargain, 
as the way of this world and human nature go, 

It was all over now. The price had been 
paid, the debtor and creditor account was 
settled, the ledger closed. Alys was free, 
her position assured, her wealth a fact, and 
her future in her own hands, to do with it 
as best pleased her. It was hers now to 
enjoy her part of the bargain. 

There had been a price to pay, of course; 
in this world one does not get everything 
for nothing. The price Alys had paid had 
been—her heart. Once, in tne long ago, it 
seemed now, she had paid her price. Wilfully 
she had chosen wealth and position instead 
of love. Yet, somehow, on this, the first day 
of her real freedom, the former seemed 
turned to Dead Sea apples in her grasp. 
Should she never care for anyone, for any- 
thing, again? Was this to be her awful 
punishment ?—this the revenge that a pas- 
sion trampled on, stamped out, was to take 
upon her? 

She was abruptly roused from her thoughts. 
As the train was on the point of starting, 
an inspector suddenly tore open the door. 
Breathless porters hurriedly thrust in Glad- 
stone bag, gun-case, rugs, and what not—a 
man’s paraphernalia, and the man_ himself 
leapt in headlong. 

Lady Alverstone hastily drew down her 
veil, and buried herself in a newspaper. 
The guard waved his flag, the carriage 
began to move; the new-comer withdrew 
his head from the window and his hand 
from scattering largesse to those who had 
helped him to catch his train, and began 
to settle himself and his belongings. 

Being a man, and a young one, he naturally 
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his fellow-passenger. He glanced 
a second bestowing upon her 
a moment’s curious scrutiny. Then, as he 
stood up and settled his hat-box in the 
rack above, his eye fell on the ticket with 
her name, With which Charles, the footman, 
had carefully labelled her roll of rugs. He 
started, stared at it again, and then glanced 
for the third time on the dainty little 
figure, the pretty bronze-gold head below. 
mistaken, for he was sure 
covertly watching him. 
He felt convinced that he had caught the 
gleam of her eye through her veil. Forth- 
with he sat down, determined to make her 


glanced at 
time, too, 


No, he was not 
that she had been 


speak. 


Leaning forward, his hand on the window- 
strap, but his eyes fixed on her face, he 
asked, confidently 

‘Would you like the window up, Lady— 
Alverstone ?” 

Her hand shook so that she had to lay 
down her paper to conceal it from him. 
Otherwise, there was no sign of the sudden 
earthquake of feeling his appearance had 
raised within her. She gave a quiet little 
bow. 

‘““No, thank you. It’s very close. 

“IT must apologise for intruding,” he went 
on. “But, as you saw, I was only just in 
time, and the guard put me in—I will 
change at the next stop—for, of course, I— 
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I—have heard—I saw in the papers——” He 
stammered awkwardly, being, man-like, far 
the less self-possessed of the two now he 
found out it really was she. 

She nodded gravely. 

** Pray don’t apologise. Have you been home 
long?” 

‘** Yes; well—no, not very long. A couple 
of months, about.” 

It thrilled her with joy to hear his voice 
again; it was an additional delight to see him 
so embarrassed. Yet she had to keep an iron 
grip upon herself, lest she, too, should show 
signs of the wild storm of conflicting feelings 
that was raging within her. To keep her 
voice steady needed all her power, and she 
felt thankful that her veil was down. 

‘© You liked Ceylon ?” 

She felt she must make him talk for the 
mere pleasure of hearing his voice. 

**It was Burmah, you know.” 

“Oh! was it?” lightly, though she had 
known quite well. 

‘*Burmah, where the brasswork comes 
from,” he went on, with an attempt at a 
joke, in order to lessen the tension of a 
position which momentarily became more and 
more awkward for him. Then joking seemed 
to him unseemly under the circumstances, 
and he added bitterly, ‘‘ Not much to like 
about Burmah, either. Are you going far?” 

‘Down to Sandcliffe, for a few weeks’ 
quiet. Where are you going to?” she asked. 

*To Nether-Compton. They meet me at 
Burlingstoke, I think.” 

“To Nether-Compton?” with a shade 
of surprise in her voice. ‘*To the Dorset- 
shires ?” 

** Yes,” he answered, with animation. “I’ve 
been down there once or twice shooting since 
I came home, and now they’ve got a big 
entertainment on.” 

** Lady Betty has, I suppose ?” she remarked 
languidly. ‘‘The girls have both come out 
since you went abroad.” 

* Yes. Lady Betty sings awfully well,” he 
went on, with a fervour she did not fail to 
mark, ‘‘They’re nice girls,” he added, as 
the train began to slow down for the first 
stoppage. 

**So I hear,” she replied. 

But he hardly noticed her answer, for as 
the train stopped he began hastily collecting 
his goods and chattels. 

**T’ll get out here, and not bother you any 
more. There’s a smoker just farther up.” 

She sought for an excuse to detain him. 
But what could she find? It was on the tip 
of her tongue to say something commonplace 
about having been pleased to meet him. But 
those terrible weeds of hers seemed to fetter 
her words as well as her body. She made an 
effort, though, as he shut the door upon her. 
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**Come and see me when I’m back jp 
town?” she asked, incapable of suppressing 
any longer the feeling in her voice. 

* With pleasure,” he replied hastily, and, 
lifting his cap, darted off in the direction of 
the smoking carriage. 

Alys was left alone again. Strange, but she 
seemed more alone than she had been those 
few minutes ere the train started. But she was 
filled with a great joy. 

He was back. She had seen him—spoken to 
him; had heard him speak. There was the 
seat he had sat in, the newspaper he had left 
behind in his haste. More, it was he who 
had recognised her, spoken first. On this last 
frail foundation, as the train sped onward 
through the woods and fields, Alys Alverstone 

leaning back, her eyes closed, her fair face 
flushed with the recent excitement—built the 
most airy of castles, and dreamed the most 
delightful of dreams, which were abruptly 
shattered by a sudden shriek of the engine, a 
lurch of the railway carriage, and a crash of 
glass, metal, and splintering wood. Before 
she had time even to think Alys found herself 
flung, first forward, then backwards, and then 
landed sideways, with the fallen carriage, 
There was a moment or two of utter and com- 
plete bewilderment, and then she extricated 
herself through the broken window, and some- 
one helped her down on to the line. 

Beyond, however, a vague sensation that 
her head was aching, her thumb sprained and 
hand cut by broken glass, Alys had no thought 
for herself. She looked eagerly round for some 
sign of him. The scene was one of wild con- 
fusion. Crowds of passengers, moaning, cry- 
ing, talking, ran aimlessly hither and thither, 
or gathered in groups round the injured. 
The frightful noise of the steam escaping 
from the wrecked engine filled the air, and 
was deafening. 

Not a sign of him did she see, though 
she hurried about, filled with a terror she 
could not even name to herself, her veil thrown 
back and waving behind like a streamer, her 
sweeping dress and long mantle caught up 
on her arm, as she sought him everywhere. 

At last she found him. It was an awful 
moment. He lay crumpled up, as if he had 
tried to walk, and had fallen. Was he dead? 
His face was ashy pale—his eyes fixed and 
staring. 

Alys flung herself down by his side, clasping 
the nerveless hand and kissing the white 
face. 

**Ronald!” she cried, wildly. ‘Ronald! Ob, 
speak to me!” 

And there came no answer, not a stir of life. 
In an agony of mind greater than she had ever 
known she gasped a prayer. 

With difficulty she raised his head and 
shoulders, and held him clasped close to her 
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At last she found him. 


tenderly, as a mother might clasp a_ sick 
child. 

“Ronald!” she moaned. ‘Ronald. I love 
you—I love you! Speak to me. I have always 
loved you, Ronald!” 

Then the doctors came along. They took 


him from her and carried him away, and laid 
him ona deal table 
by the level 
happened. 


in the gatekeeper’s cottage 
crossing where the smash had 

Alys stood in the doorway for what seemed 
an eternity while they examined him. Once 
again the dark wings of death had swept past 
her suddenly. 
to have 


This time they seemed almost 
herself. 


touched 





The doctor touched her on the shoulder. 
There was no serious harm done, no danger, 
he said. It was concussion of the brain, from 
a blow probably. He would soon come to. 

She sat by his while twilight faded 
into dusk. There something to do in 
keeping the ice on his head. Then gradually 
there came signs of life —a flush, a flickering 
eyelid. Then he seemed to doze, then to 
wake; and when he woke, his were 
like himself, and they looked at her curiously 
and with surprise. Next he smiled at her; 
his memory had returned. He knew what 
had happened. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you. 


side 


Was 
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a lot of trouble,” he murmured as_ she 
changed the ice. 

Then he seemed to doze again, and the 
relief train came along; and Alys, after finding 
her maid, who had been in hysterics all the 
while, was fain to leave him and go on to 
Sandcliffe. But she carried with her, treasured 
up in her heart, the smile and the thanks. 

Arrived at Sandcliffe, her overtaxed nerves 
gave way. For some days she lay in bed in 
a state more or less of collapse from shock 
and excitement. Then there came a bright, 
sunny November morning in St. Martin’s 
summer, the sea dancing in the sunlight. 
She sat out on the balcony, watching the 
little waves curl on the yellow sands, and 
thought she would read the paper. 

She glanced mechanically at the column of 
fashionable intelligence. There was a long 
paragraph about the Burlingstoke festivities, 


She clenched the paper in her hands. Below, 
the sun went on shining, the wavelets mur. 
mured on the yellow sands in answer to the 
wind soughing in the pine-trees on the cliff 
above ; but Alys realised that as she had 
sown so now she reaped. 


+ * * ~ & * 


She had to fully garner in her crop. Life 
is long, and our punishments are often long- 
drawn out. Now and again, in the world jn 
which she moves, Lady Alverstone comes 
across Captain Lisdale and his sweet young 
wife, as happy a pair as you could meet, 
When their children begin to cluster around 
them, each seems to add a bitterness to the 
remorse which no one knows but Alys her- 
self, but which leaves its trace on her early 
fading beauty, and in her thin, closely com- 





She clenched the paper in her hands. 


with his name among Lady Dorsetshire’s 
party. Further down came the announce- 
ment that a marriage had been arranged, and 
would shortly take place between Captain 
Ronald Lisdale and Lady Betty, younger 
daughter of the Earl of Dorsetshire. 


pressed lips and cold, silent manner. Alys 
has had to learn the lesson that He who is 
the God of love, and who implanted natural 
human affection in each one of us, will not 
allow any of His gifts to be wantonly trifled 
with. 
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By 


THE substance of an address delivered at the Annual 
Festival Dinner of the West London Hospital, 
specially reported for our readers. 


T is probably sufficient 
for me to state that 
the West London 
Hospital was founded 
forty-one years ago 
by Mr. Bird, the 
father of the present 
Chairman of — the 
Committee, and that 
to the exertions of 
these two gentlemen 
the hospital is in a 

great degree indebted for its present effi- 

ciency. Like other institutions of the same 
character, it had very small beginnings: 
but probably, small as the 
this hospital founded 
years then as 
perhaps more adequate, 














Was scale 
was 


Was 


upon which 
forty-one 
adequate, if not 
to the wants of the then existing popu- 
lation of the district as the present 
hospital is now. The hospital now con- 
tains ninety-seven beds and cots. 

When I tell you that it is the only hos- 
pital which is conveniently accessible to 
the districts of Kensington and Hammer- 
smith, and to a large part of the districts 


ago, it 


of Acton, of Brentford, and of Barnes, 
I do not think that anyone here will 
suppose that the amount of hospital 


superfluous. That it 
is shown by 


accommodation is 
is not actually superfluous 
the fact that there are, on the average, 


fifty-eight approved cases which are 
waiting for admission to the hospital, 
and which itis not possible for the hospital 


authorities to accommodate. So in- 
adequate has the accommodation of this 
hospital been found to be for the wants 
of this great district, that the Committee 
thought themselves justified, and indeed 
invite and 


obliged, a few years ago, to 
examine plans for the extension of the 
hospital, and they have approved of 


plans which would provide for the exten- 
the hospital, and 
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sion of accommodate 
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His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 


K.G. 


250 beds or cots at an expense of £63,000, 
or nearly £70,000. 

1 need scarcely say that the Committee 
have not found themselves able to embark 
on so large an undertaking as that, but 
they have felt themselves justified in 
laying the foundations of a new wing. 
which will provide eighty additional beds, 
or almost double the existing accommo- 
dation of the hospital. I am afraid that 
lam obliged to state that only a portion 
of the debt which has been incurred in 
this extension has yet been written off. 
Kvery expedient which is known to the 
promoters of charitable enterprise has 
been resorted to, and a meeting in- 
fluentially attended was called a year or 


two ago at Devonshire House. and a 
bazaar was held to which their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales lent their patronage. But in 
spite of all these - efforts, which have 
not been altogether unsuccessful, I am 


afraid that the Committee will be obligeci 
that the whole debt incurred 
in this comparatively moderate extension 


to confess 


has not vet been met. 
Now. without eutering further into 
the history of this hospital, that is the 


simple case which | have to put before 


you. It is unfortunately true that, in a 
district which now comprises a popula- 
tion of 500.000) souls, in a district the 


population of which has doubled within 
a period of five-and-twenty years, that 
district is only provided with a hospital 
capable of accommodating ninety-five 
patients, and that the greatest difficulty 
has been experienced in providing means 
for its necessary extension. 

The hospital is possessed of little or 
no income derived from investments or 
endowments. Its ordinary expenditure 
amounts to something over £6,000 a year, 
It is not without difficulty that that ordi- 
nary expenditure is provided for, from all 
sources including, I regret to say, the 
revenue derived from legacies, which is, 
on an £s70 a year, but 


average, about 
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which it has been found necessary to 
spend on the maintenance of the hos- 
pital without increasing its endowments 
or its permanent income ; and, as I have 
said, a still greater difficulty has been 
found in providing what I think we all 
must admit is but a moderate demand 
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that for the population of this district 
the existing small accommodation of this 
hospital should be nearly doubled. 

Surely that statement—that bald and 
simple statement—is sufficient, or ought 
to be sufficient, to stimulate the gener- 
osity, I will not say the sense of duty, 
of everyone who is in any degree, 
directly or indirectly, connected with 
the district which this hospital serves. 

I am bound to say that in this respect 
—in respect to providing the necessary 
hospital accommodation—I am afraid that 
London does not greatly shine when it 
is compared with the provinces. 

Only a month or two ago I was asked 
in my capacity as a Freemason to lay the 
foundation stone of a nurses’ home in 
the city of Bradford, which was being 
erected in connection with the Royal In- 


firmary of that place. I cannot recolleci 





at the present moment all the par 
ticulars which were then supplied to 
me. I remember very well that J was 
told that all that was desired was that 
an occasion of such great local interest 
and importance should be properly and 
duly celebrated. 

No appeal was on that occasion made 
to the liberality of the outside public. | 
was informed that the funds which had 
been required for the great extension of 
the Royal Infirmary of Bradford, and 
for the erection of the nurses’ home in 
connection with it, had been provided 
from local resources, and that no appeal 
was going to be made, or was necessary 
to be made, to the liberality of those 
who lived outside the town of Bradford, 
The cause for this difference of cirecum- 
stances between our great provincial 
centres and the city of London is not, 
I think, very far to seek. 

London is so vast that it is difficult for 
its inhabitants to realise that sense of 
common citizenship, and of the obligations 
which we owe to one another, which 
prompts the inhabitants of smaller com- 
munities to do that which is required in 
an undertaking of this character. I think 
that under circumstances such as these, 
those who are engaged in the manage- 
ment of and in maintaining the existence 
of these great, necessary, beneficent and 
indispensable institutions, are eminently 
deserving, not only of our sympathy — 
which I am sure we are all ready to 
give—but also of our active support. 
For they are working under circun- 
stances of very great difficulty in an 
arduous, and I am afraid I must describe 
it in an uphill, work of providing what 
in other parts of our country are pro- 
vided without any such efforts on the 
part of those who are interested in the 
management of these hospitals. 

I have no doubt that the Committee 
of this hospital are looking with some 
anxiety to the assistance which they may 
hope to receive from that great fund 
which has been inaugurated under the 
auspices of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
I have personally no knowledge what- 
ever of what its resources may be as 
compared with the liabilities to which 
it will be subject; but I am afraid 
that even the existence of this great 
fund may possibly not be an unmixed 
benefit to the hospitals such as that 
whose needs I have put before you. 




















Experience has shown that the springs 
of charity are not inexhaustible and 
that if you make a special demand upon 


those springs in one direction, their 
outflow may fall off in some other 
direction. It may be — probably is —a 


certain temptation to many to see their 
names upon lists of great subscriptions, 
headed by noble and illustrious -names. 
It may be a great temptation to place 
their names upon such lists rather than 
to continue less noticed, less conspicuous 
ubscriptions which they have been wont 
to give to institutions such as this, for 
which they are not less required; and 
[ am afraid that the Jubilee year, 
which has brought forth so many claims 
for charitable support for an enormous 
variety of objects, may be found to be 
one rather trying to this and similarly 
placed institutions. 

There is only one other topic to which I 
shall venture to call attention, and that 
is one Which I approach with a great 
deal of diffidence. I have lately seen in 
some of the newspapers certain statements, 
and my attention has been called to the 
proceedings of a body which I believe 
is called the Hospital Reform Association, 
in which allegations have been made as 
to the existence of certain abuses mainly, 
if not entirely, connected with the ad- 
ministration of relief to outdoor patients 
onnected with our hospitals. Those 
are stated to have been, and to 
be, prejudicial to the interests of the 
hospitals themselves, and also to those 
of the medical profession as a whole. 

I have not been able to give to this 
subject the amount of attention which 
would justify me in attempting to form 


ibuses 


anything approaching to a judgment 
upon the allegations which have been 
made; but I have been struck by what 


absence of a 
the 


appeared to me to be an 
positive or a confident denial of 


truth of some of those statements on 
the part of those who have been con- 
nected with the administration of our 


hospitals. On the contrary, it appears to 
me to be admitted by many of them that 
there does exist a certain liability to 
abuse in the administration of the out- 
door department of relief in the hospitals ; 
but that, at the same time, the remedy 
is an extremely difficult one to find. 

Now, all that I would desire to say upon 
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this occasion in connection with that sub- 
ject is that it seems to me to be of the 
highest importance that those allegations 

be they well-founded or be they un- 
founded—should receive the most careful 
examination and investigation of those 
who are connected with the administra- 
tion of our great hospitals. 

Independently and _ apart 
from the intrinsic importance of the 
question itself, I cannot conceive any- 
thing which would be more prejudicial 
to the sources of support upon which 
our hospitals rely, and must always rely, 
than that allegations of this character 
should be made without contradiction 
and without investigation and examina- 
tion. 

All of us, | am afraid, are only too 
willing and too ready to avail ourselves 
of any excuse which may relieve us from 
the performance of the most obvious 
duty, and there is nothing which could 
provide a_ better excuse to those who 
are unwilling to meet their undoubted 
obligations in this respect than allega- 
tions such as these, which may enable 
them to conceal their want of liber- 
ality under the cloak of conscientious 
scruples. 

I feel convinced that whatever may be 
the difficulty of applying a remedy, what- 
ever may be the difficulties attaching to 
this question, my confidence in the in- 
telligence—to put it at the very lowest 
of the medical profession is sufficient to 
enable me to feel assured that, if there 
should be proved to be any abuses of 
this character which are capable of 
remedy, it will not be long before the 
remedy is found. 

I have referred to this subject with 
very imperfect information, and with 
no time to form a judgment on the 
merits of the question; but I feel on 
an occasion such as this, when we are 
appealing to the liberality of the 
public to support what we believe to 
be a great, a beneficial, and a necessary 
work, it is most essential that those who 
are most convinced of the necessity, and 
who have the management of these great 
institutions, should not rest a moment 
without entering into the fullest investi- 
gation of any allegations of the kind to 
which I have referred, with a view to 
finding a remedy if necessary. 


altogether 
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AND OF MISSIONARY ADVENTURE 


A STORY OF LOVE'S SACRIFICE 


By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of ‘‘Miss Grace of All Souls’,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
rRUSTIN( THE KING. 
ETURN, return,” ap- 
pealed the mis- 
sionary to 
the chief, 





turning to 
Druida, 

‘and tell 
the dead 
King’s 
friends that 
they do this 
strange 

white wo- 

man FN 

Ss life’s 

wrong. 

This stranger did not, and could not, call 

forth the Gree-gree of the forest with her 

song to smite the King’s heart. He died be- 
cause God's time had come.” 

“White man, friend of the white woman, 
are you not friend enough of the blacks to 
know that man may as well have talk with 
the old river not to run, and with the voung 
tree not to grow. as, have talk with the 
Doobadees when the dwart of the fetish has 
spoken the warning words? ‘The white 
woman's song has killed our King !’—that is 
the cry from the warriors to their spears. 
But before battle the witch-doctor would 
judge her by the tongue of the serpent or 
the blue water of the berry of death.” 

*And what judgment is that ?” 

“If there is no guilt in the white woman’s 
blood, the tongue of the serpent and the 
blue water of the berry will leave’ her 





alive.” 


“Though the same serpent and the same 
blue water would leave any other life in 
Doobadee, dead! Oh, they think in dark- 
ness: they war in mists! Tell me, chief, 
what thought of the voung King does the 
royal bearer, your daughter, carry in this 
dead Queen’s robe ¥” 





and therm 


‘! am not the King’s brow.” 

*Does he mean that he will save the 
white woman from this judgment of the 
serpent and the blue water of death?” 

‘Lam not the King’s lips; only the King’s 
hand—to give.” 

“To take is to make no bond with him 
for the body or spirit of this stranger among 
ls? 

“You can trust the King —the King of 
the Doobadees !” 

“To take is to make no promise of her?” 

* You do not trust!” 

“Say not that, friend-chief. [ can. I do. 
I will, We take,” the missionary added, 
formally accepting the robe from the chief's 
daughter, ‘ We take, see, until the King 
himself can speak with us face to face. Let 
his good men quickly build) for me as he 
has promised, so that my people can come 
to their homes and fields. Where do they 
moan and weep?” 

‘In the living King’s yard—saved by him 
from the dead King’s grave.” 

“The aew King of the Doobadees is doubly 
good and great. Long live the King! He 
means well.” 

~A Doobadee King can never mean ill. He 
is of the gods.” 

‘Are you of new customs, or of the old?” 

‘Lam of the new King’s customs. He 
leads: -[ walk in the marks of his feet. 
My breath is his; my words; my limbs; my 
spear—my head! If he lives for the new 
God, | live and die for him, my King.” 
~-And the young King’s brothers do they 
live?” 

“This day by the royal law of old they 
were for death; but by his favour they run 
free.” 

“Good and hold young King! And has the 
noble young monarch no fear of his rule—on his 
own river, in his own land, in his own walls ?” 
*He says he will do the right.” 

“God be praised!” the missionary cried 
and turned to Druida, interpreting the good 
news alone, 


That night Druida and the chief's daughter 
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THe Wuarrt 
slept in the little white chapel under the 
trees: Godfrey Wynne taking his place 
around a fire with the chief and his 
men. 

In the middle of the night Druida awoke 
from One of her many short sleeps. It was 
dark, but she knew that the chief's daughter 
was also awake. Sleepless, restless thoughts 
longed to pass from her to the royal bearer 


She 
arin 


of the robe. moved nearer 
and touched the maiden’s pressing it. 


The maiden understood and stroked Druida’s 


mivsterious 


hand, crooning as she did so. 

‘Tel! me!” appealed) Druida with slow 
clear words, ardently hoping to be under- 
stood. ** Tell me! Why has your master sent 


so fine a robe?” 


The maiden crooned in pitying tones, mean- 


ing she could not understand, and increased 


the pressure of her fingers as an assurance 


of generous thoughts. 


“Are you one of the missionary’s people ?” 
The creature could only incline nearer and 
rapidly mumble her grief at not being able 


to understand. 
Druida 
the same result. 


With clearer 


repeated the question: but with 


and slower articulation Druida 


asked, “*Are you a Christian ?—Christian ?” 
Druida felt her hand pressed to the 
maiden’s hot lips, and pressed yet again, 
meaning, ** Yes! ves! Ah, ves!”—and even 


woman and = the 
embracing 


in the darkness the white 


black woman spontaneously knelt, 
in fellowship and love. 


each other as one 








She could not understand. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


LEARNS SOMETHING. 


DRUIDA 


\ODFREY WYNNE, Zenba, and his men, 
were busy for three days rebuilding 
the burnt huts: but no message 
came from the new young King. It 

seemed to the missionary as if the royal 
favour had been withdrawn. Nevertheless, he 
continued to build with wood and rush. 

During the heavier part of the work, by 


order of the missionary, Druida and the 
chief's daughter sat inactive in the forest 
shade. 

The black maiden and the white came to 
understand each other by signs and = odd 
words ; but so very little, that—in the hot, 
dazzling, dreamy days, and the black, wake- 
ful nights, sounding hollow with the howl 


of beasts—Druida’s broodings had time to 
darken. The phantom night-hum of disturbed 
in-cets would bring London to her, take it 
from her. leaving her with only her wish as 
the sting of thought. The vision of the 
spirit, longing on its own behalf, persisted 
in picturing, in tropical vividness of colour, 
the vicarage—the garden -her  father—the 
drawing-room—Eimna-—the portrait) of her 
mother—Paul  Pilkington—Professor Broad- 
ridge —in opposition to thoughts which knew 
that they only be cheated into almost 
unbearable Unspent thought was 
back futile wish upon 


would 
pangs. 

cast thought, 

wish. 
In a 


upon 


few days Druida found relief in work 
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The missionary 


by acting on impulse to set each new little 
hut into much more habitable order. 

That night Druida and the chief's daughter 
sheltered in the newly decorated hut. With 
his first strong feeling of reviving hope the 
missionary carried to the hut a small, old- 
fashioned Welsh harp, which had been saved 
from the fire by one of the native converts 
hiding it in the hollow of a tree. 

At the sight of the harp, known to Azeena 
as one of the white man’s many wonders, 
she was jubilant. 

Druida, however, held herself in the sevérest 
restraint. The mere surface thought - ofthe 
pathetic home strains dormant in those sug- 
gestive strings set her chilled nerves creep- 
ing on her head with cold little claws, as if 
the elves of music and the elves of emotion 
had met to invest her brain with joys turned 
to sorrows, and memories to drive her mad. 

Fervent with his first return of real glad- 
ness, the missionary struck an opening chord 
to lead into an old Welsh air expressive of 
victory after war. 

The strains wrought into Druida’s tender- 
ness with the keenest probings of pain; but, 
for his satisfaction and Azeena’s delight, she 
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hastened to 
support her.—p. 311. 





endured, trying to resist 
listening with the inner eap 
of the too sensitive spirit. 

Godfrey Wynne, like some 
all-absorbed ~=young bard, 
passed from exultation into 
a gliding inter-melody of 
plaintive sweetness made 
keen in the minor key 
helpless reveries for ‘the 
slain in battle, and pinings 
for the lost. The melodic 
beauty of this air eluded 
Druida’s  resistance—it took 
the spirit unawares—a still 
move searching high strain 
of melody, floating upon 
deep, vibrating tones, shook 
and shocked her as if with 
a full orchestra of reveries. 

“Stop, stop!” she cried, 
“Oh, stop! I’m trying nof 
to know—not to feel—this 
burns the heart alive!” 

The missionary withdrew 
his hands, alarmed. 

“When can I leave?” she 
appealed, — losing control. 
“When can I go?” 

*G—o?” he repeated in 
the remote tones of active 
thought. Putting aside the 
harp, he stood to face a 
wish that had latterly been 
overlooked. ‘Of course,” he 
muttered, ‘‘of course! Zenba 
and I have been so-so occupied ; you as 
well. And,” he added in the native tongue, 
“and good Azeena, too. . . . But, of 
course, as soon as the Doobadee customs are 
safely over—when affairs are settled—when 
the trading canoes again begin to go to the 
coast, I will take you myself.” 

In the sternest self-rebuke, Druida clasped 
her hands. ‘Do not heed me!” she loyally 
called. ‘*Do not trouble. I’m ashamed! I 
only seem able to live the far-off life of safe 
old Englandy~ Ashamed! But I'll bear—I'll 


-wait. Play! I can bear it. I want it; | 


want it to force this childish fear of the 
woman quite out of me. If I’m weak again 
—play on! Be stern; be hard; cruel, if you 
like, until I crush this cringing dread. of 
God’s own future out!” 

The missionary’s earnest, lean face yielded to 
a smile. It inspirited Druida to thrust her- 
self into the very emotion she dreaded; and 
to torture herself into strength she sang out 


“For ever with the Lord! 
Amen, so let it be!” 


The missionary’s deep voice joined hers; 
and the harp, with Godfrey Wynne, as it 
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THe Waire Woman. 


were, in the lower chords, and Druida Phelps 
in the higher ones, harmoniously united them 
in their first praise in the new hut. 

To him it was one more triumph over dis- 
aster; a re-consecration of both material and 
spirit. Suggestive hopes, emitted to him from 
Druida’s fervour of surrender, rose with her 
ideal altitude of 
where woman as woman 
only the visible in- 


yoice and his own to that 
great possibilities 
and man as man are 
struments for work, willingly awaiting the 
silent messages from the Unseen—** Do this; 
do that. Stay thou here. Go thou there.” 
Druida also felt something of this emotion 
of destiny. It came out of the missionary’s 
deep voice, nay, out of his strenuous yet 
nervous long hands at the harp. God’s own 
future now seemed to send a thrill down the 
heavens to her heart. And yet thoughts re- 
verted to the past—to home. Even as she 
sang, past and future fought for her heart; 
England and Africa fought for her soul—she 
trembled—and as suddenly as sound leaves 
an organ pipe, voice left Druida. With both 
hands to her brow, she shook as if life and 
love were at last breaking up upon each 
other with emotions too fond to be resisted, 
yet too keen to be endured. 
The missionary hastened to 
and Azeena looked on mystified. 
With clearer freedom Druida confessed : ** Oh, 
wish! I wish I could weep all the old 
thoughts away!—the past away—the whole 
of it—even even friends! If I could 
sob out memory, I'd be strong.” 

“Nay, said, holding her trem- 
bling hand. 

“If I could put all the childish woman of 
weep it away, I’d_ be 


support her; 


how I 
home 


weaker,” he 


me into tears and 
brave 

the better. Listen. We have a 
great waterfall here among the hills. It is 
called ‘The Wife of the Giant Stone.’ The 
wife is stronger in her tears than the giant 
n his limbs, for he cannot but her 
tears are gradually freeing him from the cruel 


* But none 


move, 


grip of the earth.” 

Druida’s feelings had not allowed her to 
comprehend. 

“I’m sorry—Tell me again!” 

As he repeated it she muttered, ‘* Beautiful, 
beautiful !” 

He continued, ** We have a long bend of 
the river called ‘The Woman’s Arm,’ be- 
though it flows so gently that you can 
scarcely see it move, it can keep great float- 
ing trees in its embrace for years, not letting 
them go even long after they die; not until 
they break up, and steal away, bit by bit.” 

“Do the natives say these things?” 

“And them, in an odd way. I 
Wish they believed no worse. These are em- 
blems of truth—for what will a woman's tears 


cause, 


believe 


ve 
_ 


not do?—what will a woman’s arm not hold 
in constancy ?” 

“Tell me more. I dread these creatures’ 
deeds, but I love to think their thoughts.” 

‘**Because you have a little of the savage 
in you, too! Don’t be shocked. J’ve a very 
great much that I could not live 
in England, now—not even in still wilder 
Wales.” 

Druida looked inquiringly at him. 

“The people would seem too meek, the 
horses too trained, the dogs too tame. I be- 
lieve I’d want something crude; somebody 
to subdue—no, to pity, to teach and lead. 
Because of that, no English woman 4 

He glanced at Azeena, wishing that she 
could understand what he was about to say; 
and yet he harked back, repeating, ‘* Yes, the 
people at home would seem too meek, the 
horses too trained. I’d long for something 
strong and crude; somebody to teach and 
lead. . . . And yet—strange contradic- 
tion !—missionaries have more of the woman 
than man in them.” 

Druida looked at him with unusual stead- 
iness, their eyes level, their shoulders the 
same height. How?” she asked. 

*“Need I say? Do’ not women pity—endure 
—sacrifice—more than men?” 

Druida now gazed the more firmly, so that 
her clear blue eyes should not blink before 
his dark ones; for she had received a new 
thought, and was resisting it. Indeed, to 
free herself from it, she appealed—** Tell me 
what the new King means!” and quite in- 
voluntarily pressed his hand that was holding 


deal sO 


hers. 

*“T do not 
changing the 
hand to his own. “1 


have faith,” he 
pressure 


know: but I 
action of 
believe he 


answered, 
from her 
means well.” 

“In what? And how? .. . . I’m afraid. 
Yes, afraid—even yet.” 

* Not afraid?” he answered with resolute 
strength on her behalf: and the warmth of 
life, deepened by the mingling of her fear 
and his courage, between them in 
their mutually tightening grasp. 

“The new King will help. He will be a 
Christian monarch.” 

“That makes my difficulty greater, instead 
of less !” 

**In what way ?” 
“If I go, failing to please him, he may do 

He may return to the old ways, 
you and your people out of his 


passed 


you harm. 
and cast 
land.” 

The missionary had already seen this, and 
Was mute. 

With unutterable dark meanings from her 
English womanhood to his English manhood 
she exclaimed, bending her face 

“The robe—what can it mean?” 
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* We must wait. Out here we learn to 
wait very, very long.” 

Druida freed herself from him, saying— 

** But we have waited. Could we not go 
to him, so that I might know his wish; and 
so that he might know mine to get back to 
the coast? My people know nothing of all 
this—nothing! I ought not to have come— 
never to have come!” 

* The King might misunderstand the journey. 
These people so easily misunderstand. If a 
strange insect visits them, they call their 
fetishmen to read the signs.” 

‘But he looked generous, just; I thought 
he looked noble when facing his old father 
dying in error.” 

The missionary quietly said 

‘In that case, trust the King.” With vet 
gentler tones he added: “If not this King, 
then the King of Kings!” and pointed to the 
roof as if to heavens beyond heavens. 

Druida, respecting his noble reliance, paused, 
picturing how her father would bave admired 
this lonely, tall, worn Britisher standing his 
ground in trust. How she would rejoice to 
tell him the answer—‘*‘ If not this King, then 
the King of Kings !” 

He seemed to Druida to read her thoughts 
as he remarked ‘ 

‘I will see that you can write to your 
people to-morrow—if only on a piece of dried 
skin. Three of the chief’s men can take it 
to the coast.” 

* Then they could take me ?’ 

*A letter is one thing—a white woman, as 
they call you, is quite another. Indeed, they 
would not take you. They'd be afraid.” 

“Surely not ?” 

‘IT hear by their talk that some of them 
now think you a woman of the white moon, 
a witch able to turn the river into silver and 
the trees into light. Lf vou shook hands with 
poor old Pooba, he would tremble with alarm, 
haunted by fright.” 

Druida’s eyes gleamed with unshed tears of 
incredulous surprise. 

“It is absolutely true. It is not brutality, 
as brutality, that rules their lives from 
moment to moment; it is superstition. Life 
is greater than their comprehension. And 
vet at the basis is there not something in 
their attitude towards Nature for us? Is it 
not significant even to us that behind all 
material they recognise spirit ? That a god of 
some kind is in everything and everywhere ? 
Their very brutality arises out of their 
developed wishes to please their gods; it is 
erude belief carried to extremes by groping 
ignorance still in the dark. The gods, for 
instance, are supposed to dislike twins ; the 
result is mothers at once kill them or leave 
them for the hyenas and wolves.” 

Druida’s hovering tears fell upon her cheeks, 


leaving clearer in her blue eyes a longing 
look for the emancipation of these hearts and 
souls. 

** So, you see, even to escape, you have to 
consider their thoughts more than your own, 
To them a white woman is something far 
more strange than a black woman is to 
aa English child; and this even though the 
old King proudly spoke of his ancestors com- 
ing from a race of whites—very likely from 
a people less black than negroes, for even the 
young King has the countenance and bearing 
of the Arab. It was a long time before the 
natives would believe that my face was not 
painted. When that was disproved, it was 
easier to believe that I had peeled off the 
black skin than to understand that a white 
skin is as natural as a black one. Even the 
adults here are children, with children’s 
passions, whims, and fears. They are wild 
and brutal in war, but in peace as easily 
alarmed as birds. This is very hard for a 
stranger to believe.” 

Druida nodded. 

* But then it is hard to believe that a lion 
such as we saw the other day is afraid of 
a white stone out there; but that also is true 

the result. when one thinks of it, of super- 
stition of a kind. The white stone passes the 
animal’s knowledge. [It is not a stone—some- 
thing alive--something more powerful than 
itself, and even the powerful lion swerves 
away with who can say what grotesque be- 
lief in its fine head? It takes fright. as they 
say, under the spell of its own exaggerated 
version of a simple fact. It is so with these 
people. They take fright and do what other- 
wise they would never do.” 

Druida again nodded, silently noting new 
thoughts. Seeing her interested, Godfrey 
Wynne added 

“Strange to say, it is always t 
in us that’s afraid. Even when roused, it 
mostly fights because it is afraid to be over- 
come, dreading pain and death. But the 
spirit is never afraid! Once fully conscious 
of itself, it never fears. It meets troubles, 
it endures pain, it smiles at death 

“Then it is the spirit that is weak in me,” 
Druida confessed with almost uncontrollable 
candour and yet with a shame of the spirit. 
*“7T’m afraid to be overcome. L’ve a premoni- 
tion—a feeling—oh, could not you take me to 
the coast? I wish [ could go to-night—now! 
I want to sail home!” 

The missionary was hurt. A cloud of 
thought made his lean, tanned face darker. 
This creature was very beautiful, even noble- 
looking. but had she no trust, no faith? 
Now and then she looked as though she had 
the very highest order of trust; but at other 
times she seemed as if. once safely upon the 
sea. she could wave farewell to Africa and 
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THE 
its millions, too thankful to be free ever to 
about him and his people again. He 
answered so quietly that to Druida, under 
the reaction of her better feelings, even his 
rebuke. 
time to 

interests 


trouble 


quieter manne seemed a 
“This is not the right 
safety or omy 


zo, either 


for you already 


terribly shaken, and now trembling in = the 
balance. With the protection of the King 
vou can go to the coast by canoe as safely 
win a canal-boat at home: but without it 


you would have to escape through jungle and 
swallp. like a beast. I prom- 
ised to help you at the right 
will help. But you seem to distrust 


hunted have 
time: and I 


to think 


I’m serving 
Druida bent her face, shaking her head, 
ittering a long tremulous tri-vowel, ** No-o-0." 
“Then vou fear” he boldly said, ** that 
the King may claim you?” 


Druida fell upon the missionary’s arm, cling- 
ing to it. He held her hand, his firm. silent 
giving her the 


most grateful assurance of 


protection, 

Azeena buzzed 
like a bee fighting at a 
“You think too much of all 
friend.” he urged louder buzz 
unfavourable commentary in 
know it is very trying, even 
especially to you. But it looks much 
because you do not 
1 frankly adit 


her closed teeth. 
window for air. 


this, 


bet ween 


dear 
Azeena’s con- 
tinning like an 
monotone, “a 
serious 
than it is 


more se rious 


know the life in these parts. 


that one indisereet move just now might 
mean death, even at the new King’s hands, 


so uncertain are the moods of these men, so 


dependent are they upon the verdicts of their 


priests and the moods of the people. On that 


weount, purely English thoughts, fears, and 
prejudices will not serve vou here. You must 
think native, talk native: see and feel as the 


feel. With knowledge of 
their own kind, and then with real sympathy, 


natives see and 


ud straightforward dealings, you are. safer 
n these wilds than in some parts of the 
Kast-End. All strangers exaggerate the dan- 
gers here. [t is very natural in this land of 
surprises. One begins by being afraid of the 
ant, but soon even the serpent does not 
Warm. The first lizard makes one breathless, 


but in time the crocodile inspires one to live 


n defiance. Do not fear the poor African; 
do not fear even an African King, and a 
Christian King especially. Think rather of 
the possible ' 

“Be good, Azeena, my great help: don't 


hum as if you would sting,” he had to say in 
the native tongue, as if to a child. * 1 speak 


to the white friend for the good of all Doo- 
hades 
\zeena gladly answered “La, la!” and 


pressed both hands upon her lips. 
“Think of the possible destinies for thousands 


Waive 


and 
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we 


the 


Pia 
among 


simplest event in 
us for a few days. 
While you are by force bear all 
for them: nay, dare a little for me—that is, 
for me for them, because the pleasing of the 
King—often in the trivial way—means 
favourable conditions for work for years, and 
a freedom territory of thousands of 
miles. Do not think me inactive-—uncon- 
cerned —you shall get to the coast. You shall 
get there in a few days after we have seen 
the King. That is,” he added very slowly in 


through perhaps 
your forced life 
among us, 


most 


over a 


earnest tones, “ if—God—so -wills —it. That 
rules. Who am I, standing alone in selfish- 
uess or fear? [I’m as a nothing trying to 


be great —and failing ; but relying on the great 
All, [T am part of all. A’ stone on the 


mountain rolls and falls -it is scratched — it 
is even broken—but it is still on the moun- 
tain, a part of it, helping to make the great 
bulk. Perhaps it is crushed into gravel at 
the foot; still, it helps to make firmer the 
road up. What, too-——” 

“Come then, Azeena,” he said in native 
words, “if you think the white woman is 
making you far off. Come, here's a hand 
for you as well!” 

“She feels a little suspicious,” he said to 


Druida. 

Druida 
did not take it. 

“Not kind to 
said. “Stranger not at her home: away 
from father. and the great town of 
many friends—far, far over the rough water.” 

Azeena now took Druida’s hand. 

* Good heart, good hand, Azeena!” called 
Godfrey Wynne. * Help, while [ speak to 
the white stranger in the tongue of her own 
land, and T will speak it all again in Azeena’s 
own. All, don’t fear.” 

“tia, ae” 

*Good Azeena ! What is our life, 
separated too much in the individual from the 
All of life? What, again, is to-day, or yes- 
terday 2? Simply days, if we separate them ; 
but they are continuous, time-—nay. Eternity 
itself. That is the value of life and time out 
here. Days are only of separate account in 
cities. There eternity is in the future. Here 
it has already begun. In this way, to a man 
full of the Cause, danger is of little personal 


also offered her hand; but Azeena 


stranger is Azeena.” he 


sister, 


account. Each danger opens up a new 
space of time vaster than the past; life is 
enlarged; so that one seems even in this 


existence to have already joined eternity 

one is already with it. in it, of it; so that 
the fact of being well or ill. here or there, 
even living or dying, is only a little local 
item in the spirits life in’ the universal 
whole ; only an episode of the soul of man 
working along with the spirit that is in all 
makes all 


one, 
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Druida freed her hand, standing a little 
aside, saying 

** Yes—yes—I see 
of that.” 

At the sight of this separation Azeena 
resumed her singular buzz, but with a higher 
monotone of satisfaction, as of a _ child 
giving the key-note of a cradle song to its 
parent, to be sung asleep. 

Godfrey Wynne patted her head. She 
caught his hand there beneath her hands, 
and pressed it again and again upon her 


[ am learning something 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 
A ROYAL PLAN. 


IVE more days passed, and still there 
was no message from the King. Even 
Zenba, the King’s chief, wondered: 
but he and his men continued to 
ouild for Godfrey Wynne. 

On the following morning war shouts were 
heard quite close in the forest. Zenba quickly 
ordered his men to form a circle around the 
huts, with Azeena, Druida, Godfrey Wynne, 

and himself in the 
centre, 








“The King’s brothers 
have lifted hands 
against the King!” 
called the chief to the 
missionary. ‘ This is 
arm against arm; blood 
against blood. Even 
the Gree - grees will 
weep; and the dead 
kings complain. But 
we must live for the 
new King!” he shouted, 
as a war cry to inspire 
his men. 

ghey shouted — back 
the cry, increased a 
hundredfold, ** For the 
new King we live, or 
die!” working _ their 
spears with passionate 
thrusts at the air. 

The ground sounded 
and the bush rustled 
as if herds of elephants 
were pushing through. 

Godfrey Wynne and 
Zenba hastily sheltered 
Druida and Azeena in 
a central hut. 

But = Azeena 
not be sheltered — she 
would fight for her 
father; fight for her 
brother, the white man. 
Out she and Druida 
forced their way, hand 
in hand, Druida now 
inspired with a_ de- 
fensive moral courage 
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would 











The red-painted Gree-gree dwarf.—p. 


crown as if foremg a_ blessing from his 
touch. 

Seeing this, Druida looked at Azeena with 
the eyes of a woman who comprehended the 
heart of another: and Godfrey Wynne ap- 
peared awkward and ashamed. 
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almost aggressive — in 
active warmth, 
ready for the fate of 
all who fought, even 
if she could not or would not fight  her- 
self. 

In a few moments the little mission station 
was surrounded by an irregularly led horde 
of raving, blood-splashed wound-gashed war- 
riors, brutish with the sacrificial butcheries 
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Tur Wuaire 
continued from village to village, mad and 
rank with West Coast rum. : 

Four bulky men raised above their shoul- 


ders a great stool on which sat a red-painted 
Gree-gree dwarf, dressed like a broad, dumpy 
into a grotesque living doll 
of rags and for over his tatters two 
arm-bones hung from his neck upon 
his breast and mounted with the small death's 
head of a monkey. 

The dwarf raised a wand from which a 
living snake dangled and writhed with chang- 


imp transformed 
bones, 


crossed 


g colours. He hoarsely demanded—as if a 


Ing 


huge toad rather than a man gave forth 
“The breath, the blood! Give the Doobadees 
breath and the blood of the white witch 

of the sea, Who sings our old King to death, 
ind our new King to sleep!” 

The encroaching warriors shouted, ** The 
breath! the blood!” and the air was sud- 
denly thickened by their pestilential odours of 
ngled blood and rum. Then with a savage 
und at all points they tried to crush the 
ng as a whole, to tur the centre into a 
eap of death. 

But at the same instant Zenba’s men closed 
n like a touched hedgehog, bristling with 
spears against the reckless leaps of their 
drunken foes. 

Echoing yells in the forest proclaimed the 


arrival of more men. They came like a vast 


tidal wave, forcing the others bodily forward 


with such weight that Zenba’s circle was 
broken. With a wild cry, ‘*The Whites!” a 
frantic rush was made towards Druida and 
Godfrey Wynne. Zenba and Azeena_ had 
stepped between, and Druida and Godfrey 
Wynne were crushed through the wattled 
wall of a hut, and saved by the very force 
that would have crushed them—Zenba and 
\zeena filling up the breach, spiked with 
spears, 


Heavily did the 
for this, for the young King surprised them 
in force in the rear; whereupon Zenba and his 
men, recovering from the shock, re-attacked, 
the between 
annihilating swords and spears. 

Nevertheless, young King Doobadee did not 
enter the little camp rejoicing. 
As he passed the heaped bodies of his people 
them sadly he said to 


intoxicated aggressors pay 


thus sandwiching aggressors 


missionary 


some of women 


Godfrey Wynne, who was wounded on the 
brow 
“In these, part of my own body is dead; 


is dead to the heart. I grieve that a 
King must pass through war to get to peace ; 
through evil to get to good. . . . Lift them, 
my men, with the hands of brothers.” 

“The  fire-water, King Doobadee, had 
burnt out their wisdom,” said Godfrey Wynne. 
“They knew not true friend from true foe.” 
“How know, when they gave their mouths, 
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heads, and bodies to the wine that blinds ? 
But let us clear death away for life. I will 
make food with you and speak my twelve 


days’ thoughts. . . Is the white stranger 
woman still with us?” 
The missionary tried hard to read the 


thought of the King, saying 

“She is with Zenba’s speared daughter in 
the hut, healing her.” 

“And is the white friend not speared ?” 


*‘In the side 

* That speaks well. She can dare! But 
the white woman is safe for more life?” 

Almost as an answer, Druida was heard 
crooning in low tones, for Azeena had just 
said in her best English “ Zing an’ ztroke; 


ztroke an’ zing, Droo-da.” 


At the lullaby-like sound the young King’s 
clear face, of an Arab cast and shade, smiled, 


and orange were 
teeth lightly 


lower lip like 


became tinged as if an 
His white 
pressed into his deeply tinged 


coloured — brown. 


a polished clasp upon gentle words he did 
not wish to escape. His dark pupils were 
like brown smiling islets within the ample 
white ovals of his eyes, and he fingered a 
jewel at his breast as he said 

‘In the good days to come you must 
teach me more of your tongue, so that | 
grow to know the thought she sings. Her 


song is the ripe fruit of the tree of words to 


me—it is sweet to me—it is the maker of 
hunger for more. Bah, bah! but this is 
myself! Self!—when | see you, friend of 


wisdom, stand speared to the blood on the 
place of all your good thoughts for me and 
my people; hurt on the little prayer-house of 
your frame, the chapel of your body !” 

Godfrey Wynne answered, ‘For these 
words of the King’s faithfulness, even through 
war, and for the sake of the King and his 
people, the white missionary could wear this 
wound in a new part of his body each year 
until death should release him.” 

**And I would so wear it! My head is hurt 
with your hurt; my thoughts sorrow with 
your thoughts. But peace in my land will 
come. Death will pass. . . . But my strong 
chief Zenba comes not to meet me?” 

“Strong Zenba is weak Zenba now. 
low with many wounds.” 

**T will see my bearing chief!” 

Godfrey Wynne led King Doobadee to one 
of the new huts. 

That evening the King and the missionary 
had meat together, centred in the presence 
of the King’s people and seven of the mis- 
sionary’s converts, who were that day restored 
in safety. 


He is 


The chief Zenba was unable to leave his 
hut, and Druida remained with Azeena, who 
was also too wounded to rise. 

After the feast, the King’s orator who 
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pleasantly reminded Godfrey Wynne of the 
custom of the Archdruid in the Eisteddfod 
Gorsedd in Wales, mounted a strange stone 
carried for the purpose, and proclaimed— 

**No words from other tongues while the 
tongue of the King speaks! No little thought 
from man to man in front of the great 
thought of the King. Is there friendship 
around ?” 

A great acclamation from the encircling 
mass ended in the forest like a roar— 
proving the extent of the new King’s 
followers. 

King Doobadee, in a gemmed cloak and 
girdle, mounted the steps of the little white 
chapel under the trees. Facing the people, 
he said 

* Good friends all, man and woman. Peace 
to us. Before this day’s sun leaves earth's 
darkness with us, I would have all ears 
holding my thought.” 

He stopped to scrutinise the little group 
ot black converts standing around anxious 
Godfrey Wynne, who, with arms folded, 
stood as one stands watching a storm = of 
lightning which may cut the cloud into 
beneficent rain for crops, or strike both 
man and cattle with death. He had trust, 
he had hope: but beneath all was now a 
dread lest the new King’s friendly demeanour 
covered a hidden storm. 

*T see not the white woman,” said the 
King. “Her ears should hear. Bring her 
face to face.” 

Godfrey Wynne’'s heart and brain fluttered. 
He moved towards the hut where Druida 
Was nursing Azeena. For the first few 
steps he was the lone missionary in Africa, 
all cahn with sacred trust. For a_ few 
moments later he was the stern white man 
on the defensive for a white woman. At 
the door of the hut, with Druida in view, he 
was Druida herself with all her yearnings 
for liberty and home. He would stand for 
her! Strike for her! But God forbid that 
this should be required. 

“The King is speaking to the people.” he 
said, entering. ‘*He wishes you to hear.” 

Druida, with deep but tranquil fervour, 
answered as if by revelation 

“I know what the King has to say. He 
will help me. I can see it—hear it. God 
tells me.” 

Godfrey Wynne _ briefiv closed his eyes, 
aecepting her strange words as ordained 
consolation from the great Source of the 
mysteries of life. 

“Let me stay with Azeena,” she urged. 
“She has great pain 

**Azeena is now asleep; and if the King 
is your friend, show that you are his. Come. 
He waits. All wait. Listen! the King’s orator 
is calling *The white woman must hear.’ Let 
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rs : pallid 
the King see that you heed; that you are not disilh 
afraid, Pleasing or displeasing him may “L 
mean all or nothing. For the sake of peace, peale 
come !” Wl 

Druida rose, and was led by Godfrey 
Wynne to stand by him and _ his little 
group of converts. She was abashed and 
confused at being made such a_ conspicuous 
listener. 

The King made this still more marked by 
ordering one of his men to take to her the 
royal stool—the low, whispered news of this 
act gathering sound from man to man like a 
significant hum travelling in and out of the 
forest. 

The orator called 

*Peace! No words from other tongues 
while the tongue of the King speaks! No 
thought from man to man in front of the 
thought of the. King!” 

“Know then, my people,” resumed the 
King, “| am not of the old ways. The old 
passed with my white-haired father. | am 
of the new. The new came with the think- 
ing white man there. He is my friend. He 
is my thought. He shall have the guard of 
my hand. We are one. Know it, my people, 
that the many Gree-grees of old are now 
one to me in the white man’s God. No 
more shall the life’s blood of man or of 
beast water the graves of Doobadee Kings, 
No more shall the wail of a King’s wives 
come out of the closed earth moving with 
their life. And as the words of — the 
white man promise, each woman shall be 
queen for the king of each home. My 
brothers Bunta and Bundoo are fighting for 
the way of the old; but if your King can 
win his new way, the river and forest. shall 
be free of the hung offering-flesh of man, 
woman, or child. The devil's offering house 
shall be low to the earth. The witch-doctor 
will die wanting witches; for witches will 
go in front of the white man’s wisdom. 
New huts. see, have grown around the 
thinking white man: and the white woman 
has touched them with her Jiands, and the 
hut for man is better than the huts even 
for my father’s gods. We will join our 
hands with the far-off hands of the white 
traders. I will have the white man speak 
his Book into black and white words for 
Doobadee land, and teach my _ people to 
hear the Book’s words with their eyes. only 
This is a little of my thought. Speak it, sank 
friend, to the white woman in her own Grati 
tongue, so that the King’s new wish may posse 
reach her. 1 see her heavy in wishes of her terpr 
own,” She 

Godfrey Wynne approached Druida and joy 
told her the King’s command. She raised throi 
her face ready, and the King eagerly looked risin; 
upon its beauty, now more marked because 
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A shout rang outward to the forest, mak- 
ing flocks of brilliant birds flutter in the 
trees, 

‘The gladness of the white woman runs 
down in her tears for all Doobadee! For 
her tears, let all Doobadee give a greater 
shout of joy!” 

The more prolonged shouts raised the 
flocks of richly plumed birds to their wings, 
hovering about like transmigrated joys. 
This was a good omen, and the King’s 
followers cheered again and again. 

When this great sound, like a_ violent 
vocal fugue, had waned, it left with notable 
clear sweetness for the ear a luring solo 
upon the harp—played by Godfrey Wynne 
to the unwritten music of the united re- 
joicings of Druida, the King, Godfrey Wynne 
himself, and the throng. 

Seeing Druida retiring from before the 
King, Godfrey Wynne stopped playing. 

**Nay, play on,” called the King; ‘* your 
music is the no-man’s-language that speaks 
for all men’s tongues. We are glad, and 
your finger music sings it.” 

Godfrey Wynne resumed playing, Druida 
quietly passing to Azeena’s hut. 

While the harp was still being played 
King Doobadee dismisséd his personal at- 
tendants and warriors, sending them farther 
into the forest. He approached the mission- 
ary, and stood listening to the harp. 

The missionary soon thought the King 
wanted to speak and stopped playing. 

‘Your music,” said the King, with new 
warmth, **makes life live its most and best; 
and love love its most and best. My heart 
beats big to it. Play! Play my love to its 
bigness again!” 

The missionary felt this ominous mood of 
the young King like oppressive heat. To 
dispel the mood he struck from the harp 
harsh and vigorous strains of battle. 

But the King veered to the change like a 
vane to the wind, calling above the music— 

**You make the King bold to do to-day the 
work of to-morrow! I would speak to the 
white woman. You be my tongue! Call 
her; nay, bring her to the shadow of 
God’s house there—the house of your God 
—hers—mine! Bring the robe. In _ her 
hands it will tell me her thought quicker 
than the words can leap from her tongue 
to your ear and from your tongue to the 
ear of all my soul. I would speak now for 
all time, right through life, right over the 
moment of death, past the day of the Great 
Judge, into the happy days for ever. Go. 
Bring her. I wait.” 


The missionary, deeming it wiser to hear 
than to misjudge, once more led Druida from 
the hut. He carried the Queen’s robe upon 
his own arm. 
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They slowly went towards the blue shadows 
of the chapel, where the mantled King was 
in rich relief, like a great jewel in the soft 
darkness of a purple velvet case. He stood, 
apparently taller in the dignity of a high 
resolve ; but with the deep shadows of ear. 
nestness upon his brows he gazed into the 
quivering golden glow from the sinking sup 
making the forest like a burning bush. 

Without changing the range of his pathetic 
eyes, and straight from his brooding, he said, 
“Speak to the white woman, friend, as | 
speak. Speak all. Know that this woman of 
all women is nothing to me, yet everything; 
everything, yet nothing. Not—vnot because 
this woman is fair is she everything to me; 
but everything is fair because she is life to 
my hope. But she is not all. God alone is 
all. She is in that all. Love is in that all. Great 
blessings for my people I seek. In her | 
find them. I would have my people find 
Who am I to wish all things for myself? 
You, missionary, have taught me that I am 
my people; my people are me. What I am 
they will be. I want greatness and goodness 
and love for them. This white stranger here— 
yet no stranger—can make me strong in all; 
strong for the new one God. The white 
woman is already a great fair Queen in her- 
self, without any King: yet would I make 
her a King’s Queen F 

The missionary unconsciously sighed deeply, 
wondering by what convincing words he 
could convey to Druida this noble yet daring 
idea for the good of the great Doobadee 
tribe, and other tribes in the wilds and 
wastes of the waiting land. 

The sigh caused both the King and Druida 
to look, expecting some protest ; but Godfrey 
Wynne merely indicated that he would hear 
all the King’s words. 

*“*T would make her the Doobadee King’s 
Queen to rule me for the ruling of my 
neople with a man’s love warmed deeper by 
a woman’s ; with a black King’s thinking made 
bigger by a white Queen’s thought, so that 
with her the King would be more the King.” 

The King paused, looking from the white 
man to the white woman, and back to the 
white man again. 

Godfrey Wynne, even as the watchful white 
man for the white woman of his own kith 
and kind, was slowly nodding profoundly, 
asking himself, ‘‘ Who dare say the King is 
wrong ?” 

Druida looked on, like some creature whose 
being was held in suspension, tremblingly 
living from moment to moment on_ her 
changing surmises of the growing thoughts 
of these two men; now trying to definitely 
read the pleading countenance of the just 
looking King, and now the conflicting look 
of honest Godfrey Wynne. 
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“You seek the white stranger as Mother-Queen—as wife ?” 


As if, after all, incredulous that he had really 
heard the words of the King, the missionary 
slowly asked 

“You seek the white stranger as Mother- 
Queen—as wife?” 

“As the one Mother-Queen, the one wife 
on your own teaching, friend. She is the fair 
country my life would have to feed upon; 
the pure water untrod by beasts my love 
would drink. ” 

Godfrey Wynne, to test both the King and 
himself, asked, *‘ But why the white stranger?” 
“To be the best life, must I not love the 
best? Your own God, missionary, has thrice 
said to me on my knees, ‘Seek her; she hath 
the love for mankind.’ Not because her skin 
is white is she all to me; because her heart 
is good, her eyes are clear to see, and her 
heal has your own wisdom; this is why. 
You have taught me, friend—God is love?” 
The missionary nodded. 

“Vou have taught me Christ is of all 
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men, all country, all 
time ?” 

Again he nodded. 

“IT am of Christ; she 
is of Christ, the hour 
is of Christ. Bring her 
life and my life, her 
country and my country, 
her time and my time, 
together. Let us join.” 

“Is there no one good 
woman of your own 
land?” 

‘Friend, friend!” cried 
the King with pity in 
his deepened tones, ** my 
people are my _ people, 
my land my land: I 
love them! Because I 
love them I am thinking 
all this. Friend, friend! 
by the doing of God, 
black is black, white is 
white. Though all be 
one under the Father of 
all, I see the white man 
is the day; the black 
is yet the night—the 
night. ” 

** Nay, Azeena! Chris- 
tian Azeena, good King!” 
called Godfrey Wynne 
in sincere protest. 

“You say Azeena 
Azeena. Ah, like to 
myself, you have made 
Azeena know your ways ; 
you have made Azeena 
Christian, you have drawn her from her old 
self to look high to the white.” 

Godfrey Wynne tightened his lips, slowly 
nodding, unable to resist the logic of facts. 

** Azeena,” continued the King, ‘‘ has warmed 
herself at the white man’s life, your life. 
Azeena is yourself. For the women of my 
race I want the clear white woman to be 
Queen. I wish the day for the night. My worn 
father in darkness of old wrong would have had 
this stranger among us die. I, my father’s 
new self, would have her live. Tell her!” 
he appealed, surrendering to his emotions; 
‘and if a Queen’s love for my changing land 
is in her, bring her to the house of God who 
is love, wearing the Queen’s robe; then will 
my eyes know before tongues can speak and 
ears can hear. [ go to be alone with my 
heart, with my hope, with my God!” And 
he hastened away, entering the little chapel 
and closing the door. 

END OF CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 


































































LOSS AND GAIN 








IN 





MODERN LIFE. 


By the Rev. A. B. Boyd-Carpenter, M.A., Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


‘What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole wor'd, and lose his own soul ?"—StT. MARK viii, 36. 


VERYTHING has its 
price. As in Nature 
so in conduct—no- 
thing comes from 
nothing ; a price of 
some kind must be 
paid. These prices 
vary. Some things 
cost but little, some 
cost much; some 
things are not 
worth having at 

any price, others are well worth the greatest 

sacrifice. 

This is not only true of ordinary trading 
the buying and selling of the market— it is far 
more true in the conduct of life. Here no 
merely artificial value holds good; but true 
value is tested, real value demanded, the 
highest value is paid. 

This is also true of ages, generations, 





periods in human history. These have each 
more or less their distinctive feature. These 
features or characteristics have a tendency to 
monopolise all others. And for these a price 


must be paid. These prices are. roughly 
speaking, of two kinds. There is a just, 


legitimate, necessary price, which must and 
ought to be paid: and there is the further 
price over and above this which we may be 
asked to pay. And here the veal question of 
value comes in. 

Now materialism is one great feature of the 
closing years of this century, By materialism 
is not necessarily meant anything evil in 
itself. The term is here used only generally, 
to signify the drift towards the physical side 
of life, the great attention paid to the 
physical world and the material nature of 
man himself. This tendency, this attention 
to the study of physics, is necessary, desirable, 
and beneficial. It becomes at once the duty 
and the advantage of man to know as much 
as possible about his own physical nature and 
the great physical organisation of the world 
in which he not only has to live, but of 
which he himself forms a part: but for this 
attention and for this knowledge he must 
pay a price, may have to pay a very large 
one. He may be asked to pay too much, 
There is 


more than is necessary or wise. 





gain, there may also be loss. And _ the 
questions discussed here are just these : What 
is the gain, the true legitimate gain, by this 
material tendency ? What are some of the 
undesirable, dangerous, irreparable losses which 
may be involved in it? Let us consider 
these two. 

First—the gain of materialism. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the magnitude, 
the splendour, and the achievements of. the 
study of the world of Nature and of man 
which have distinguished our age. 
tion, investigation, and experiment have led 
to great and wonderful results. Great has 
been the gain: in many cases such as would 


Observa- 


have seemed beyond the region of the pos- 
sible to our forefathers. These gains may 
be roughly reckoned as threefold —viz. Know- 
ledge, Power, and Amelioration. 

Knowledge. The knowledge gained — has 
been of two kinds. 

It has been accurate. This is one of 
the distinguishing features of modern. scien- 
tific study. 
observations, experiments, has been persis- 
tently sought. Nothing is taken for granted, 
demanded. Indeed, 
science has been following out the Apostolic 
injunction: “Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” 

But the knowledge has also’ been ex- 
tensive. The whole area of knowledge 
and investigation has been extended, The 
fields of research have been expanded wider 


Knowledge based on _— facts, 


but proof has been 


and wider, until no sphere has been left 
outside the inquiries and invasions of the 
scientific spirit. 
border-lines of the known have advanced 
and of the unknown have receded, revealing 
a universe vast and marvellous beyond the 
dreams of the ancients. Above in the starry 
heights, beneath in the depths of the earth, 
around in countless space, in the past with 
its wonderful story of evolution and growth 
and its weaving and unweaving and reweav- 
ing of the mystic robe of Nature into its 
many shapes, and colours, and patterns, in 
the infinitely great and in the infinitely 
small, there have opened out to man a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein reign the 
order and the stateliness of triumphant law. 


Above, below, around, the 




















Loss AND GAIN 

With knowledge comes power. The know- 
ledge of Nature's laws, energies, modes of 
action, and the knowledge of man’s _ body, 
and mind, and spirit, have resulted in a 
new power. \ fresh weapon 
has been placed in the hands of 
man to grapple with disease, to 
utilise Nature’s productive ener- 
gies, and to annihilate time and 
space. By steam and electricity, 
by chemical forces and unions 
und severings. by mechanical 
laws and appliances, nan’s power 
has been multiplied a thousand- 
fold. and is but the forerunner, 
the prophecy and the hope, of 
greater things to come. In fact, 
it is through science as his High 
Priest of Nature that man is 
beginning to accomplish the old 
mandate to subdue the earth 

nel repel sh it 

With knowledge and = power 

ynes the ipplication of these to 
the amelioration of the mulverse 

mditions of human life and the 
ieviation of human suffering. 

There has been an increase in 
he daily inforts of life: there 

ele ! ased facilities 
for tradi d travel: there have 

et Dhapone ent food, inproved 
house bett raiment, better 
SADA rrangements— and all 
these brought within the reach 

f the many. and no longer the 

haope he few, 

such, tl have been some 

the tins derived from the 

terialist endency of the 
re Knowledge, power, ameli- 

ration, have been some of the 

blest offsprings oft science. 

And w hould ln prepared 
only 1 velcome them, but 
extend om gratitude and 

ognition to this materialison which has 
} Lik | ! oble results. 

Let us now consider our second point. 

The Sf os OSS neolved, 

And first there is the natural cost of all 
this. These things cannot be gained without 
price, and there is therefore the natural price 
that the great workers in these fields of study 
and labour hay had to pay. , 

These payments have been great in time. 
in patience, and in devotion. With how many 
disappointments. with what frequent dis- 
couragements, with hopes baffled, yet ever 


renewed here taking a hint, there patiently 


fact, and following out some line 


or inve stivation 


observing a 
dying ere they had 
ittained their object. handing on to others the 
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work they could not complete thus have the 
workers paid the penalty of the pursuit of 
truth. But through all with what patience, 
heroism, devotion, have they been faithful to 
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their mission, persevering to the end if only 
they can enrich the sum of human knowledge ! 
It was just that spirit which turned all this 
apparent absolute gain effort, 
no sacrifice, no disappointment that was not 
the gain. There 
gains to the workers themselves — the develop- 
ment of their the growth in all 
that is most truly manly. There gains, 
ave,a vich harvest of gains. to others by the 
examples acting 
inspiring incentives follow in their train, 
and carry on the work which they had so nobly 
There were gains to mankind at 
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inaugurated. 


large, who could claim them as leaders and 
representatives of that common humanity 
which all men share. There were gains in 
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knowledge and power, and amelioration to 
mankind in general. 

Such are some of these natural gains which 
have even more than compensated for all 
labour and all apparent loss. . 

But other losses have been involved, and 
that by the very law of progress. Progress is 
not a mere march along some definite path 
by progressive and succeeding generations, 
the one taking up the work where the last 
laid it down. This view is just the mistake 
which we too often make respecting progress, 
Progress does not always seem to be a con- 


is so vast and complicated that it cannot take 
in everything at one time. Each period has 
its particular advance, its special interest, ip 
which are concentrated its energies. And the 
utmost absorption in one direction too often 
means neglect in others. And the great gains 
are frequently balanced by corresponding 
losses. It is just here that the great loss may 
come in, and too heavy a payment may be made, 
Thus, for example, in a materialistic age, when 
nearly everything is being brought to the 
test of physical analysis, when knowledge js 
largely based on physical observation, and when 
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tinuous movement. There are pauses—there 
are even apparently retrograde steps, and 
movements in different directions, away from 
the direct line of advance. Human evolution 





the intellect is largely absorbed in physical 
studies, and all things are sought to be ex- 
plained in terms of matter, men are tempted 
to regard the knowable as comprehended 
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within these investigations, and to look upon 
all outside these as the dreams and the un- 
realities of unscientific imagination. 


That being so, let us now try to discover 
some of these losses which threaten an age 
from the materialistic drift of its thought 


and feeling. In thus trying to compute them 
[ do not mean to lay any blame upon the 
great philosophers, as if they set 
themselves, or in any way desired, to deprive 
their fellows of any of those things which are 
believed to make for the well-being of man- 
kind. These great masters have ever been 
cautious and humble. Every now and then 
some more reckless free-lance has openly de- 
clared that organised matter and the energy 
which works through it are capable of 
accounting for everything, even up to man 
himself in his highest moods; but these are 
not the true representatives of the scientific 
spirit, and are often far shallower thinkers 
than those they pretend to follow. Neverthe- 
less, there is the danger of this materialistic 
tendency overshadowing all else, or dwarfing, 
if not banishing, for a season elements which 
are essential to all true greatness and all 


physical 


real progress. It is just as well that we 
should frankly face this, and see if we can 
detect any traces of it, that we may be on 


our guard against great and real misfortunes. 
Now | think that we can detect traces of 
danger in these dircctions. 

As regards man himself, there is a danger 
that he, judged from the physical stand- 
point, should become dwarfed by comparison 


with the giant forces and forms of the 
vast material world, and the still vaster 
universe which opens out before him. His 
life is short. It is as nothing in duration 
in comparison with the countless ages and 
ilmost limitless years which measure the 


‘xistence of the worlds about him. He is 
small even to insignificance in comparison 
with the vastness which is above, beneath, 


ind around him. He is weak, feeble as 
1 new-born babe, when compared with the 
fitanic energies and resistless forces which 
are playing all about him. If the Psalmist of 
old could **When I consider the heaven, 
what is how mvch more may the 
give utterance to the senti- 
whose eye stands revealed a 
which the earth itself is but as 
a drop in the bucket of existence! Exalt the 
material side of life, and man _ becomes 
dwarfed; self-respect dwindles into insignifi- 
cance, and the burden of his lofty philosophy 
the contemptuous maxim, 
drink, fer to-morrow we 


say, 
man ?” 
modern scientist 
ment before 


universe in 


legenerates into 


* Let us eat and 
die.” 

Socially. Here, taking the term in its 
widest we shall find the effects of the 
materialistic dviét. Education ceases to interest 


sense, 
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itself in what before was regarded as the 
higher life and being. If the material be all 
in all, of what profit are art, poetry, litera- 
ture? Why sacrifice the material comforts 
to those departments of thought and feeling 
which have no answering realities in man 
himself? Men, too, musu of necessity, under 
this régime, lower their standard of human 
excellence to the strength of body and the 
possession of material wealth; and the aris- 
tocracy of money become the leaders and 
gods of society; while literature, lowering 
her aims, learns to deal with physical wants 
and physical joys, and, saturated with the 
materialism of the hour, values its successes 
not by the standard of its intellectual or 
literary excellence, but by the popularity 
which brings its reward in hard cash. 

And as for labour; well, that is but a 
means to an end, and that end the accumula- 
tion of riches. Before this all other con- 
siderations must be disregarded, and thus 
its ministers cease to become men in its 
eyes, and are regarded as only so many 
“hands,” whose value is in exact proportion 
to their productive results. 

Nor can politics escape the evil 
influence. Materialism becomes the worship 
of force; the military spirit usurps that of 
and the genius of invention 
becomes applied to the construction and 
elaboration of weapons of destruction ; vast 
sums are squandered in. the arts of war; 
and millions of armed men, terrible engines 
of destruction, vast stores of warlike prepara- 
tions, become the signs and tests of a nation’s 


peace justice ; 


greatness. 

Such are the dangers and 
which an over-materialism may entail. What 
is needed? Just this: not to accept 
materialism as representing the whole of 
man’s life, but only a part; an important 
part certainly, but not the most important. 
There must be the steady recognition of the 
spiritual side as not merely co-partner with 
the material, but as its superior, as_ that 
wherein man as man finds his true self. 
From this recognition will spring no antagon- 
ism to a true materialism, but that conception 
which subordinates the physical to the spiritual, 
the lower to the higher, and in this exalts 
the material to its true place and dignity as 
the servant of the spiritual. From this will 
spring a noble self-respect and all thosé 
higher pursuits which are the witnesses to 
and the satisfaction of the spirit. Then art 
and power, science and religion, become reali- 
ties of the highest value, and man realises 
what the soul is in her strength and majesty, 
and how empty and barren all things must 
become, how little it can profit a man 
though he gain the whole world, if he lose 
his own soul. 
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A Complete Story. By Katharine Tynan, Author of ‘‘A Daughter of Erin,” Ete, 
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Mrs. Vincent watched the fever-scorched face.—p. 32. 


year of their marriage 
the Vincents had been 
drifting apart. It was 
a piteous business, for 
they started with so 
much in their favour. 
They had been ar- 
dently in Jove with 
each other. They were young. handsome. 
wealthy, good—where was the trouble 2 
It began, perhaps. with the fact that 
Erica Vincent was a woman of intellect 
as well as of beauty, while Dick Vincent. 
who matched her on the score of good 
looks, had only just that amount 9 of 
honest intelligence which enables a man 
to manage the affairs of life with be- 
coming discretion. 

Not enough to make such trouble. 
yet it often seems that when people 
have everything this life can give them, 





ON 


1H) LMOST from. the first: 
i, 










some cousummate folly steps in to make 
it all valueless. Then they were children 
When the trouble began—young lovers 
in the early twenties, and untried love 
is easily wounded. So each had let the 
other go his and her way, select his 
and her friends. choose the separate 
pleasures and the separate interests. 
Now their paths had so long been 
apart that it was doubtful if they 
would ever really touch again. 

There was no indecorous breach between 
them. Most people had never discovered 
that there was any breach at all, and 
those who had were the sensitive ones 
who felt dimly a certain cynicism in 
Erica, and a certain recklessness in 
Dick. 

Krica all the years, except for that 
one little hard spot in her, had been 
growing in mind and heart. Her beauty 
had altered, too, as the years passed. 
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A THIEF IN 


She had the noble and grave beauty of 


a noble woman, with something benefi- 


cent about her that should have _ be- 
longed to a mother of children. Yet 
she had no children to comfort her in 
that loneliness that lay behind her 


serenity—a loneliness which was always 
there. though she was much in society, 
interested herself in philanthropic move- 
had won friendship and ad- 
devotion such as falls to 


and 
and 


ments, 
miration 


the lot of few women. 

In.a better world than this we shall 
perhaps hear the unspoken’ words of 
love. read the unrevealed thoughts of 
love that we hide from each other 


behind the bars of our prison-house. If 
could fall down between us 
how much of pain and 


those ba I's 


way. 


once In a 


anger and misprision might be spared 
to us. If Dick Vincent, good fellow, 
sitting opposite his beautiful Erica 
at their dinner-table could have read 
the vearning tenderness for himself that 
often ached beneath her white breast 
if she could have understood that Dick. 
who seemed so content in the society 
of horsey men and ladies, and troubled 
her drawing-room so little, somewhere 
in his simple heart had but a dumb 
resignation to the fate that had made 


his wife too bright and beautiful a being 


for him, things would have been well 
with them. As it was, they had_ lost 
eight years of happiness. when Dick 


Vincent sickened with a malignant fever. 


It was God's way of bringing about a 


meeting between the hearts and souls 
that had so long strayed from cach 
other. 

The case was a very grave one. When 


Dr. Sterne apprehended its gravity, he 


looked at Erica searchingly. 


“What are you going to do. Mrs. 
Vincent ?” 

“Stay with him. of course,” said 
Erica promptly. 

“Frankly, L would advise you not to, 


Mrs. Vincent. 

nurses. 
You can 

will, but I 


I shall telegraph to London 
There must be complete 
stay in the 
advise you not to 
with your husband. It 
your life. My nurses will 
needful.” 
if you please, Dr. Sterne.” 
an air which was final. 
troublesome, but I must 


for two 
isolation. house, 
if you 

insist on being 


may cost you 
do everything 

‘I will stay 
said Erica, with 
‘IT shall not be 
Stay. 
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Later, Dr. Sterne was glad for his 
patient's sake that his wife had been 


no coward. When Dick began to rave, 
his ravings were incessantly of her. 
Sometimes it was the old boy and girl 
days again, and he would call her at 
the top of his voice, as he had _ been 
used to in those old days when his love 
Was exacting, being as sure of its object 
as the child of its mother. 


Again, he would cry out of their es- 
trangement. 

*] never see Erica now,” he would 
complain fretfully ; “everyone can have 


more of her than I.” 


Once he broke out into assurances 
that he would never have bound her to 
him if he had not believed her love 


Was great enough. 


‘lL am not good enough for you,” he 
cried in his) shrill, crackling voice. “1 


am oa dull fellow. only good enough for 
the but | love you, Erica, | 
love you!” 

While he raved like this. Mrs. Vincent 
would sit by his bed watching the 
fever-scorched face with something hardly 
piteous in her own. The London 
nurse moving noiselessly about the room 
might have marvelled in her own mind 
as to how much of the = sick man's 
ravings might be believed. The imagin- 
ings of fever might, perhaps, lie behind 


stables : 


less 


them. for greater devotion from a wife 
to a husband Sister Janet had not 
known in a long experience of sick 
roots, 

Then there was the fact that no one 


but Mrs. Vincent seemed at times capable 
of understanding the patient. He would 


demand things by their wrong names, 
or strive piteously after the name ol 


something he wanted. 
“Erica will know. 
he would cry: and Mrs. Vineent 
indeed to have a marvellous intuition in 
guessing at his needs. 
Her heart was racked looking on at 
her husband's sufferings, not only physi- 


Where is 


Erica ?” 
seemed 


cal sufferings, but mental: for in = the 
fever Dick would live over again the 
long vears of their estrangement. 

“Oh, Dick.” she would cry out at 
last, voicelessly if the nurse were in the 
room, “only get well, darling. and all 
my life will be given up to making it 
up to you.” 

But still the raving told its own 
piteous story, till at times she felt as 








if her heart would break with helpless- 
ness and compassion. 

* Dear God,” she would cry, carrying 
her helpless burden to the Source of all 
help, “spare him to me to let him know 
that I loved him all the time, and after- 
wards do with us what Thou wilt.” 

It seemed to her now that all her 
prayers in that other life had been cold 
and formal. Now her prayers were but 
cries, hasty breaths in the intervals of 
watching her beloved’s face, but so 
passionate, so insistent, so sure of the 
ear that heard them, that she felt no 
doubt of where their flight would carry 
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them. “Thy will be done!” she said 
sometimes, and was tortured in so far 
yielding her own will. If the will was 
to take Dick before she had spoken, 
how could she endure it? She began to 
wonder over the widows she had known, 
good, cheerful women, of whom one 
never could suspect that half their lives 
lay in the grave. A widow, she said 
now, was the most piteous thing in 
God's earth, and she wondered how any 
woman could endure widowhood and 
live. 

At first Erica’s duties were few. There 
was Sister Janet for the day, Sister 





He pulled off his cap and made a half-ironical bow.—p. 328. 
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Beatrice for the night. But when Dick 
Vincent's illness had run about half its 
course, an urgent call came for Sister 
Beatrice. It was for a sick child, and 
she had a way with children that was 


all-conquering. 

Dr. Sterne grumbled and frowned, and 
vowed at first that Sister Beatrice should 
not go. 

‘] will not have another nurse coming 
in now that the patient is used to you,” 
he grumbled. ‘I cannot be accountable 
for the harm it may do. Let them send 
another nurse to the child. Your going 
is out of the question.” 

Erica Vincent watched the nurse's 
wistful face. The sick child had been a 
patient of hers before, and it was evident 
that she wished to go. 

“Dr. Sterne,” Erica 
“let Sister Beatrice go. 
night duty.” 


said suddenly, 
I will take the 


‘your 
“Yes, I! I know what is needed; I 
have not been with Sister Janet and 


Sister Beatrice for nothing.” 

The doctor’s frown cleared. 
to the other nurse. 

‘You think Mrs. Vincent competent ?” 
he asked. 

‘I should think Janet 
answered. ‘*She knows what to do, and 
f there is anything unexpected she can 
ilways call me.” 

So Sister Beatrice went to 
Erica Vincent took 
light watch by her husband. 

At last the fever seemed have ex- 
hausted itself. It burnt lower and lower, 
und finally, one evening when Dr. Sterne 
he found his patient in a quiet 
He stood over him with joined 
finger-tips, his lips pursed in an expres- 
sion of extreme satisfaction. 

“Good! good!” he muttered to himself 
as he turned away softly, and motioned 
to the two women to follow him. 

“It is better than I could have hoped 
for.” he said, when they stood in the 
outer room. ‘* The sleep in all probability 
will save his life. Remember it must be 
broken for nothing, nothing; every 
minute he sleeps is a milestone on the 
road to recovery. You will be up with 
him to-night, Mrs. Vincent ? ” 

** Yes, doctor.” 

* You will see that he is not disturbed. 
A slamming door, a barking dog, might 
undo all our work.” 


He turned 


so.” Sister 


sick 
the 


her 


baby, and up 


to 


came, 


slee p. 
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* The servants are in the other wing 
of the house. I will send Hector to the 
farm buildings; there will be no one in 


this wing but myself, and I shall make 
no noise, I promise you.” 


She smiled at him, a_ smile faintly 
radiant, and the doctor looked hard at 
her. 


** We shall have to nurse you when all 
this is over,” he said ; ** you want rest as 
badly as anyone.” 

**] shall not when all this is over,” 
said echoing him. 

* There will be little to do to-night,” 
he said, “all being well. You have only 
to keep up the fire, and see that every- 
thing is quiet. Try to rest as much as 
you can.” 

When the doctor had gone and Nurse 
Janet had retired to her own quarters, 
{rica sat down in the big chair by the 
fire to keep her vigil. She felt that once 
Dick was out of danger she would need, 
as the doctor had said, a good rest. All 
these weeks her nerves had been tense. 
It would be delicious to know Dick was 
safe, and then to rest. 

Now her attitude was 
but her mind was working. 


she 


one of repose, 
She had put 


on a loose gown of soft white woollen 
trimmed with fur: she had thrust her 


feet into white slippers, and, for comfort, 
had let down her beautiful hair in a leng 


golden plait that reached almost to her 
feet. Any thought of her beauty was 
far away from her, but in her uncere- 
monious attire she was more beautiful 
than when robed for a ball or a recep- 
tion. 


As she sat in the shaded lamplight her 


eyes were fixed on her husband’s hand, 
which lay outside the coverlet. She 
could) hear his quiet breathing, the 


sweetest music to her ears, and for fear 
of disturbing him she dared not go nearer. 
She hardly breathed herself as she sat 
watching him. 


The night was very still. Outside, the 


country was covered with snow. The 
dark shrubs of the lawn were black 
upon the white, and far away beyond 


the trees of the park, miles away, there 
rose in the sky the glare from the 
furnaces and fires of the manufacturing 
city. 

It was a big house, a great, handsome 
comfortable place, stretching itself over 
a large space of ground. Once the thought 
came to her of how isolated she was. 
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Below was the great dining-hall. <A 
covered passage joined the wing she was 
in to the body of the house. Beyond 
that lay the corresponding wing’ in 
Which the servants and Sister Janet 
were sleeping. 

Erica was not without nerves, but now 
she rejoiced in the dead stillness that 
might almost be felt. She drew out her 
watch and looked at it. One o'clock, and 
Dick had been asleep since three in the 
afternoon. Thank God the milestones 
were gliding by so quickly and so safely. 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright in her 
chair and listened. She had heard the 
click of a bolt somewhere in the house. 
Sharply to her tense ear there came the 
noise of a stiff shutter being pushed back. 
She looked at the sleeping man, and there 
Was an agony of fear in her eyes, but 
it was for him, not herself. The fear 
passed as quickly as it had come, and an 
indomitable spirit shone in her beautiful 
eves. Softly—softly she glided over the 
carpet and went out closing the door 
noiselessiy behind her. , 

The room opened on the gallery running 
round the dining-hall. She went to the 
gallery rail and looked over. A window 
of the dining-hall was open, and the cold 
wind struck keenly in her face. There 
Was a man standing just within the 
entrance. He was stooping over some- 
thing. a bag, perhaps. at his feet, and 
the light from his bull’s-eye lantern shone 
on his hands. and the cap pulled over his 
eves. 

But she felt no personal fear: all her 
capacity for that was swallowed up in 
her immense fear lest her husband’s sleep 
should be broken. 

There was a hand-lamp burning low on 
a side-table. She turned up the flame 
quickly. and took the lamp in her hand. 
Then. holding it high. she went down 
the wide staircase. the long train of her 
gown falling softly from step to step. 

She had nearly reached the stair-foot 
before the man was aware of her presence. 
Then he stood upright from his stooping 
position. and as he stared at her. he gave 

little low whistle to himself. Then, in 
quick homage to her beauty. he pulled 
off his cap and made a half-ironical bow. 
ie was a good-looking scoundrel. so 
much Erica saw at a glance. with a face 
‘av from debased. There was something 
merry about his impudent eyes. which 
his serious espect at this moment did 


not quite extinguish. He was, in fact, q 
rather celebrated London cracksman, whe 
was capable of bringing to his calling 
something of the grace of his forebears 
of the highway. 

“Sir.” said Erica, putting down her 
lamp and turning on him her beautiful 
eyes: “ why are you here ?” 

I have not said that chief among her 
beauties was her silvery voice. Now, 
though she spoke almost in a whisper, the 
words were like a fountain’s water falling, 

* Why. madam,” he said, with a whim- 
sical shrug of his shoulders, and indicating 
airily his tools and lantern : “I fear there 
can be no doubt of the object of my 
visit. It is late for an afternoon call.” 

She noticed the fineness of his accent 
Without surprise. So tense was her desire 
to have him gone without mishap that 
she had no room for any other emotion. 


- You are come for valuables, sir.” she 
said: “but | fear there are none acces- 
sible. Except for these few pieces of 


silver, all the rest is locked in the safe, 
and the butler has the key.” 

~The Vincent diamonds are famous, 
madam,” with another low bow. 


“They are at the bank. There is 
nothing here but a few trinkets.” She 


held her beringed hands towards him. 
* 1 will give you these, but you must 
please go.” 

"Why such a hurry. madam. I[t is not 
often the hour is shared with so charming 
a companion.” 

She heard his impudent speech gravely. 

* My husband lies ill upstairs. He is 
asleep and his life depends on his sleep 
not being broken. You must go at once, 
and quietly.” 

“Can [ believe you, madam ? ” 

“If I were not speaking the truth, I 
had only to pull the bell-rope as [ passed 
to bring the household and half the 
country afterwards. Pray go, sir. You 
had a mother once. For her sake pity a 
woman in great trouble.” 

* Oh. when Beauty pleads. and Beauty 
in distress.” began the burglar impudently, 
but Erica noticed nothing. except that 
he moved towards his bag as if with 
intention to depart. 

* You are alone here ?~ she asked. 

* Except for a couple of pals in the 
shrubbery. By the way, it’s treating 
them scurvily to leave them there such 
a night. and we dined early. A bottle of 
your good wine would not be amiss.” 
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He drew 


“You should have it, but there is none 
ere. Oh sir, if your heart) hung 
on a beloved life. you will have pity on 


ever 


me and go.” 

“It’s mighty inhospitable, madam, but 
urgently 
You will see that lam forbearing. 

You will not send your people 
ifter us. before we are out of the way ? ” 
my word, sir, | will not 
the 
will cover your 


| cannot refuse a request so 
nade. 


mada. 


“I give 
speak to anyone till to-morrow. and 
that is falling 
tracks.” 

\ few 
Once in 


you 


SHOW How 


ask. 
Inferno over yonder,” in- 
his hand the distant town, 
Now | will gro as 


hours’ silence is all we 
that 
dicating with 
“we are safe enough. 
I came.” 

*“ With a woman's eternal gratitude.” 

“Oh, that much to ex- 
pect.” he said, with a return to his light 


insole nee of 


would be too 


biahher. 















from her finger a tiny ring 


*You have it, nevertheless.” she 
answered gravely : ‘and these,” holding 
out to him her jewelled hands. 

He leant forward and looked at them, 
then drew from her little finger a tiny 
ring which had been given her long ago 
by a schoolfellow. 

*T will take this in memory of my one 
failure. [ should not have the heart to 
remove the others from such beautiful 
hands. This is not specially prized.” 

“If it were, you should have it all the 
more. You merciful, sir. and 
day you will find mercy.” 

He did not her, but took his 
bag and lantern, stepped through 
the window on to the snow. Then, lifting 
his cap, he turned away. 

He had only 
called to 


are some 


answer 


and 


steps when 
returned = in 


gyone a few 
she him. He 
wonder. 

“If you are crossing the park, keep to 





the avenue of trees. Over there in the 
direct way runs the river, and I heard 
yesterday the ice was rotten. It would 
not bear you.” 

* Thank you,” he said: “now I know 
that you are as good a woman as you are 
beautiful.” 

Erica fastened the window, and noise- 
lessly closed the great shutters with their 
bars. Then she sped swiftly as a fawn 
back to her husband’s side. She stood 
beside him with her hands clasped to her 
breast to still the beating of her heart. 
Now that the peril was over and she 
realised what might have happened, fear 
took possession of her. But Dick was 
sleeping as quietly as a child. 

After she had listened to his breathing 
for a while, she lifted a window blind 
and looked out. Far away she thought 
she saw on the white snow, under the 
blurred moonlight, three moving specks 
of blackness that might be men. ‘“ May 
God show him mercy!” she said in her 
heart. 

Then she sat down again to keep her 
vigil. The household was astir, and the 
grey dawn was in the room, but still 
Dick Vincent slept. Sister Janet came 
to take up her post, and Erica crept to 
her own bed, feeling still wide-eyed and 
watchful: but, after a little. fatigue and 
the strain of the night told upon her, 
and she too slept. 

When she awakened it was afternoon, 
and Sister Janet was beside her bed. 
The nurse was smiling. 

*Good news, dear lady,” she said: 
‘your husband is awake, and has asked 
for you. We have given him food, and 
presently he will sleep again. Things 
could not be going better.” 

Erica hurried to Dick’s bedside. She had 
forgotten her misgiving that he should 
come to his senses and take up the old 
weary, indifferent attitude which had 
fallen between them for years. Last 
night her heart had failed her lest his 
love should be not asleep but dead—lest, 
with his return to health, his need for 
her should cease. 

She found the invalid still awake, but 
dreamy. When she leant over him he 
put up a weak hand and touched her 
cheek. 

**My beautiful Erica !” 
** Kiss me.” 

She kissed him, and then knelt beside 


he whispered. 
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him with her cheek almost touching his, 
In a few minutes he was asleep again, 

“Your husband will recover, Mrs 
Vincent,” said Dr. Sterne, when he came 
an hour or two later. ‘* The long sleep 
has saved him. You were not afraid of 
being alone in your wing of the house ?” 

*T was not afraid,” smiled Erica; “ at 
least, only afraid of anything that might 
wake him.” 

And then she told the doctor the story 
of the night. 

* You are a brave woman,” he said, 
after he had listened with amazement, 
‘** Of course, you must not be alone again, 
You have sent word to the police ? ” 

**No; you are the first to whom I have 
spoken of the matter. I do not wish it 
noised abroad.” 

** But you will send word ?’ 

“Oh, no. If I knew the man was in 
danger, and I could shelter him, I would. 
I am sure he was a gentleman at one 
time, and he was most generous in his 
treatment of me.” 

* Ah, Mrs. Vincent, I always say you 
women have no real respect for the 
established laws. Very likely the fellow 
came from a superior station, but he is 
more likely to be a dangerous ruffian. 
The police must be informed at once. It is 
not pleasant to have such gentry about.” 

*T shall not inform,” said Erica, with 
a quietly obstinate expression. ** I shall 
remember the man’s face only to pray 
for him.” 

The physician shrugged his shoulders. 

“And if other broken 
into ?” 

Erica turned away without a word. 

* Tam to keep my counsel, then, about 
it.” said the doctor, * and make myself 
an accessory after the fact ?” 

But he did not look very serious. After 
all, no houses were broken into, and it 
was evident that the burglar and _ his 
companions had sought fresh fields for 
their enterprise. Still a story got out 
somehow that Mrs. Vincent had repulsed, 
single-handed, a gang of midnight 
burglars during her husband's’ illness; 
and she was looked at with awed ad- 
miration when she again appeared in the 
world, radiant as a bride beside her pale 
Dick. But no one could ever discover if 


’ 


houses are 


there was anything in it, for Mrs. Vincent 
only laughed when challenged on the 
matter, and shook her golden head. 
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HOLY WEEK 








IN SEVILLE. 


By the Countess of Meath, Founder of the Ministering Children’s League. 


(Illustrated from 


SOJOURN 
in Seville 
during 
Holy 

Week, and the 


days immedi- 
ately follow- 
ing, must be 


regarded as 
somewhat = of 
an experience, 


perhaps not 
one, with cer- 
tain excep- 
tions, of the 


edifying 
and agreeable 
nature. Still, 
occasions 


most 


such 
have the merit 
of not being 
wholly devoid 
of interest, and, 
as probably 
comparatively 
few readers 
have had an 
opportunity of 
spending this 
sacred season 
THE ROMAN CENTURION. at Seville, I 

trust that a 
may chance to prove not 





account of it 
wholly unacceptable. 
This well-known 
during the 


short 


southern city, especially 
1896 and 1897, had had 
unusually few visitors. However, after the 
“Semana Santa” had commenced, even hotel 
keepers could no longer deplore the lack of 


winter of 


guests, 


It may be asked, What is the attraction 
which makes thousands of people come, 
some from great distances, to crowd into 
Seville, and put up with discomforts which 
at another time would seem almost unbear- 
able, whilst all the while, at any other 
season they might visit an undoubtedly 
interesting city in peace and with every 


chance of their wants being properly supplied ? 
The Holy Week, as_ celebrated in this 
southern town, has obtained a great reputa- 
tion on account of 
Unlike Rome, that 


its religious processions. 


which attracts the multi- 


tude at this time goes on outside rather than 
inside the sacred edifices. 
In the streets of Seville, a town which 





Photographs by Ramon 


Almela, Seville.) 


boasts of a past in which Mohammedan 


history is closely involved, are to be seen 
the ‘“ Pasos,” richly gilded stands, on which 
images of sacred persons are placed and 


principal streets by the 
Confraternities 


borne through the 
twenty-five ‘‘Cofradias” or 
of the city. 

On Palm Sunday, the following Wednes- 
day and Thursday, and especially on Good 
Friday, when they seem almost continuous, 
these accompanied by 
solemn music, way very slowly 
through the narrow “calles” or 
roads, attracting crowds of spectators. 

The first saw 
Sunday, but as on that day they 
so magnificent as those afterwards paraded, 
I will not stop to describe them. On Holy 
Thursday I found myself, in the company of 


strange processions, 
wend their 


tortuous 


Paln 
were not 


‘Pasos” I were on 


a friend, at the ceremony of the ‘ Lava- 
torio, or washing of the feet; it was held 
in a chapel of the cathedral which was 
once the parish church, but was swallowed 
up in the present vast and splendid struc- 
ture, with its famous Moorish Giralda Tower 
dating from the time when on this very 
spot stood a magnificent mosque. 





IN THE CATHEDRAL 


MONUMENT 
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We arrived in good time, and consequently 


were able to obtain places not distant 
from the spot where the Archbishop’s chair 
had been placed between two others. 

Near by were twelve seats destined for 
the old men, who, arrayed in new garments, 








undertook the office of the ‘ Lavatoris.” 
Not long after the men were seated the 
Archbishop arrived. A procession was formed 
of many ecclesiastics, the prelate being the 
central figure. 

They were clad in violet or black, some 








A STREET VIEW. 


(Showing attendants in the foreground and processional car in the distance. 


were first feasted at the palace, and after- 
wards came in, each with a towel over his 
shoulder, to take his place on the right and 
left sides of the altar. This was closely 
veiled with a long violet silken curtain. 
The same ceremony was on this day per- 
formed in Madrid, only the Queen herself 


wearing white cassocks, whilst the Arch- 
bishop had a very long train of the former 
hue, After he had taken his seat, with two 
priests, presumably canons, on either side of 
him, they had to give way to two higher 
ecclesiastics in) gorgeous red and white vest 
ments, 
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// A 


silver 
On this his violet 
Was arrayed in 


bended knees, a tray was 
sented to the Archbishop. 


train Was deposited, and he 


On pre- 


not. dissimilar vestment from those of 
the two bishops on his right and left. 1 
cannot remember, and it would be tedious 
deseribe, all the details of this cere- 


] 


onial dressing and undressing; suffice it 
sav that eventually the magnificently 
epbroidered garment, which it was evident 
id not be worn when the prelate was 
ihout to imitate the example of Him who 


was at once the greatest and lowliest of 
men. had to be discarded. 
Finally. the Archbishop, with mitre on 


his head and a towel round his waist, pro 
eeded to kneel in front of each of the 

vw men in turn, in order to wash thei 
feet, two other priests assisting him in the 
task. When the ceremony was completed 
the Archbishop was once more arrayed in 


rpl ind soon afterwards a round-faced 


est mounted the pulpit. and commenced 


preaching about the love of Christ. as ex- 
mplified the act of supreime humility 
hich had just been commemorated. 


the conclusion of the 


still much to be seen that 


We did not wait for 


there was 


sermon 


ftermnool We had received a’ welcome 
tation to see the * Cofradias ~ pass from 
hous 1 th ery centre of the Plaza 
Constituzion In this square a stand 
L bee erected at the back of the town 
the central position was occupied 
the Governor and Mayor of Seville. All 
nd this stand, leaving a space for the 
rocession to pass, hundreds of chairs were 
ged it rows ind for the sum of one 
seta sent mild easily be secured. 


WREK IN 








SEVITI 


A MEMBER OF 


From the balcony of 






A ~ COFRADIA 


the house to which 


we had been invited we had a splendid view 
not only of the Plaza 


Calle 
ealne, 
British 


Sierpes, 


This 


and 


itself but also of the 
down which the processions 
dwelling is owned by the 


Foreign 








PRESENTATION OF 


THE LAST 


SUPPER 











Bible Society. and its 


locality was specially 
chosen because in 
olden days sentences 
of death used to be 
pronounced by the 
hateful Inquisition in 
this on 


persons 


very square, 
who were 
ready to die for the 
truths proclaimed in 


the sacred Book, 
which now can be 
freely bought and 


sold in this establish- 
ment. 


It was some time 
before the  proces- 
sions approached, 
but already the 
chairs were filling, 
as well as the more 
expensive seats on 


A curious 
Spanish 


the stand. 


scene of 
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life was before us—but it would have been 
almost impossible to connect it with any 


pageant of a religious character, far less 
with what concerned the awful tragedy of 
which we are year by year reminded during 
the solemn week preceding Easter. 

Ladies were dressed as if they were going 
to a flower show; the brightest imaginable 
hues adorned, not unbecomingly, these dark- 


haired and complexioned daughters of the 
south. Sometimes yellows, reds, and the 
most vivid of pinks seemed to come into 
closest contact on the persons of the 


wearers. 


In the midst of the gay crowd appeared 
some nuns in their sober garb. We were 


curious to see if they would remain or not, 


They passed on, and their disappearance 
seemed to me rather suggestive, for I 
have reason to surmise that even many 
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(Showing figure of St. Andrew the Apostle.) 
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Roman Catholics do not approve of the pro- 
now conducted. 

On the approach of the first “ Cofradia,” 
the object that was most conspicuous was qa 
large cross held up by a man, a member of 
the confraternity. The dress of 


cessions as 


these indi- 


viduals, who are called ‘* Nazarenos,” would 
stamp the show as being worthy of the 
name which has been bestowed upon it— 


viz. **The Holy Carnival.” The men assume 
this garb, it may be, from excellent 
motives, the principal one being that they 
should not be recognised; but, unfortunately, 
it makes them look like masqueraders, 

They are clothed in enormously high, pointed 
caps, with a flap entirely covering the face, 
leaving two slits for the eyes; the cloak js 
long and full, and confined to the waist by 
a girdle; a loose robe is worn underneath. 

This costume is made to vary in colour, as 
amongst twenty-five con- 
fraternities in the city it 
is naturally very difficult 
to give to each a distine- 
tive appearance. 

Their extraordinary 
reminded me not a 
little of the dominoes 
which persons put. on 
when they wish to take 
part in carnival festivities, 

The road was kept clear 
by a row of gendarmes 
walking — six or eight 
The first ** Paso” 
one, and 


most 


dress 


abreast. 


was a strange 
treated in a peculiar 
way. Our Saviour was 


represented as a miniature 


child: the image looked 
about two feet in height, 





although it may have been 
higher. He was standing 
under an orange tree, the 
fruit hanging down. He 
was blessing “the Angels 
of the Passion,” who knelt 
at his feet. The platform 
on which this representa- 
tion was carried was, like 
all those that followed, 
immensely heavy, and was 
borne by twenty-five to 
thirty men, who were re- 
lieved at intervals by fresh 
bearers, as the work is 
most laborious. Only the 


feet of the men _e are 
visible, as their bodies 
are concealed by velvet 


draperies. 
We were 


of the ** Pasos’ 


told that one 
was carried 
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by the same men during the whole time it of music, as are also some of the other repre- 
was out in the streets; forty-five had conse-  sentations. 
quently to be employed. Two other scenes of sacred history which we 
It must not be imagined that this work is witnessed recalled **The Agony in the Garden, 
done voluntarily, for the 
men are well paid for the 
wduous tasks they have to 
accomplish. 

The next subject treated 
was “The Descent from the 
Cross.” The sacred body 
was being received into the 
ums of women and others 
kneeling at the foot of the 
ross. Hats were taken off 
is the ‘** Paso” representing 
so solemn a subject passed 
slowly by, but this was the 
ase on every occasion. 
\{mongst forty-four ** Pasos,” 
nineteen represe nted scenes 


t the crucifixion, or of Our 








Lord bearing His cross. 
The next representation 
vas more cheerful, and one 
which the inhabitants of 
Seville take particular de- 
ght. The Virgin was por- 
traved, standing under a 
elvet embroidered canopy. 





Numberless candles were 


ighted in front of her, and 





showed off the gorgeous 
Manto” which enveloped 
ner person and flowed in 
ich folds behind. These 
magnificently embroidered 
intles are quit a feature 
n the religious procession. 
Their value is very consider- 
ible; the cost of one may 
umount to something like 
£6,000. There is great com- 





petition between some of 
-. centteaiiien a6 to PROCESSIONAL FIGURE. 

which shall secure’ the (Back View, showing the sumptuously Embroidered Mantle.) 
“Manto” of the greatest 

worth. Not only are the figures of the Virgin with the Angels strengthening our Lord,” 
lecked out in most costly attire, but also and “The Scourging of the Saviour.” In the 
they are adorned with precious jewels, some former, the central Figure was clad in one 


belonging to the *Cofradias,” whilst other of the usual gorgeous robes which the Sevi!- 
Madonnas are adorned with diamonds and _ lians delight in, but the effect was not goo l. 
ther precious stones which the ladies of Accustomed as we all are from infancy to 
Seville are glad to lend on these occasions, as see such scenes from Holy Writ depicted in a 
they think that jewels so employed are likely certain way as they were treated by the great 
» bring a blessing with them. Some, if not masters, the richly embroidered medieval 
ul, belonged to royal: personages, and after dress adopted for the religious procession 
eing worn by them were presented for the looks quite out of place. The ‘ Cofradia” we 
“lornment of the Image. One of them be- were especially anxious to see was the one 
longed to the late Queen Mercedes. that owned “The Virgin of Victory.” This 
The * Pasos” displaying the figure of her was very highly honoured. We _ were in- 
who was so “highly favoured” amongst formed that a representative of the Spanish 


Women are frequently accompanied by bands Sovereign walked in the procession. Not only 
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was the ‘“ Paso” accompanied by priests and 
boys swinging censers, as well as by the 
members of the confraternity, but a number 





CURIOUSLY-ATTIRED ATTENDANT 


of gendarmes and officers belonging to dif- 
ferent regiments preceded it, and a band and 
company of soldiers followed behind. 

The crowds in the streets were very great, 
but when we learnt that six more ** Pasos” 
were expected we determined to return to our 
own temporary home as best we could. 
Thanks to the help of kind friends, we passed 
through the crowd without difficulty, and were 
in time for a nine-o’clock dinner. That night I 
did not sleep very soundly; again and again | 
heard the sound of music accompanying the 
processions, which went on continuously, and 
on looking out of my window the next 
morning a passing ‘*Cofradia” was plainly to 
be seen. These religious processions, carried 
on at night. apparently have the unfortunate 
effect of encouraging drunkenness, amongst 
the spectators, and this is the more lamentable 
as, in justice to the Spaniards, it must be 
said that lack of sobriety is not conspicuous 
amongst them. A fair sprinkling of worship- 
pers attended the service held in the little 
English church on that day (Good Friday). 
After the time when the ‘ Pasos” were no 
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longer borne through the streets, the silence 
that prevailed was remarkable. Good Friday 
is the only day in the whole year when no 
cabs or omnibuses are permitted. Women, 
dvessed in black and veiled in mantillas, 
could be seen going to and from the churches, 
This quietness only prevailed for a_ certain 
number of hours, for late in the afternoon 
the ‘‘Cofradias” were again parading the 
streets, and the crowds had collected some 
time previous to their arrival. 

On Easter Eve we witnessed one of the 
only Roman Catholic services that has ever 
deeply impressed me. Doubtless its effect was 
greatly owing to its novelty. Never before 
had | had an occasion for being present at 
the ceremony called ‘*The Rending of the 
Black Veil.” 

We arrived at the cathedral long before the 
service which we were anxious to attend com- 
menced, and we were glad to avail ourselves 
of the offer of two chairs, which a man wished 
us to hire. We were not long permitted to 
retain them, for they were somewhat roughly 
taken away from us by some members of the 
choir, under protest that we were in the way, 
1 could the more readily forgive a_ little 
lack of civility, as the presence of so many 
tourists, who sometimes unfortunately visit 
churches and cathedrals abroad as mere 
sightseers, and with little or no regard for 
the sanctity of these places of worship, 
must necessarily be very disturbing to those 
who desire to offer up heartfelt devotions, 
We had to content ourselves with the rest 
which we could obtain by leaning against 
the wall whilst the procession of — priests 
passed. After marching out of the chapel, 
they held ai service in the neighbouring 
one, in which the celebrated picture of 
Murillo, **The Vision of St. Anthony,” is to 
be found. It may be remembered that this 
masterpiece of the Spanish painter was 
stolen and carried off to America, but only 
to be found again and restored to its former 
position after the lapse of a few months. 

In the meanwhile we had = plenty of time 
to look around us. There were worshippers 
patiently waiting, and kneeling on the cold 
marble pavement, whilst visitors began to 
flock in in large numbers, tall English men 
and women being very conspicuous amongst 
their shorter Spanish neighbours. Finally the 
procession returned, and the service in the 
larger chapel commenced. There was nothing 
very remarkable about it except that there was 
a strange accompaniment of bassoons, which 
uttered more curious than musical sounds. 
All of a sudden everything was changed. 
With startling rapidity the dark curtains 
entirely veiling a beautiful carved altar-piece 
were drawn back, just as some little acolytes 
brought in lighted candles. At the same 
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Hoiy Ween 
moment some clanking bells” inside the 
church. suspended to the wooden screen 
which partly hid the choir stalls from 
view. were answered by a long and 
joyous peal from without. There was such 
a volume of sound that it gave me_ the 


the cheering 


thought 


curious impression of hearing 


multitude, but, as only | voices 


of a 

were audible, evidently it was a mistake, and 
ecasioned by the many bells breaking the 
previous silence. The organ rang out the 
grand sounds of the Gloria.” The huge 
doors of the cathedral were thrown wide 
open, admitting light and a view of the 
sunny courtyard with its orange trees. 

The Rending of the Black Veil, we were 
told. enified the Resurrection of the 
Saviour. Another ceremony, 
called The Rending = of 
the White Veil,” had taken 
place on the previous Thurs- 
day, and commemorated the 

Veil of the Temple being 
rent from the top to the 
bottom. It will be observed 
that both these services took 
place a day sooner than they 
should have done according 

New Testament history, 

d we particularly noticed 
hat the red and yellow 

tional flag, which had 
loated on the Town Hall 

Good Friday half-mast 
high, had resumed its usual 
position on our veturn from 

thedral The soldiers 

Ls arvied the ws as 
thev usually do. instead of 
reversed ind it became evi- 
dent that the mournful 


Passion Week 


celebrations of 


end. 


were il in 

On Easter Dav the chimes 
from many church towers 
nnounced the advent of a 
great festival. I wish I could 
say that it was suitably ob- 
served by our own country- 
people, but, alas! it is a sad 
sign that too many in coming 


seer to 
behind 


engrossed 


i Toreign countr’s 


leave thei 
them \ bull-fight 


nuch = of the thoughts of 


religion 


those who ought to have 

looked upon such spectacles 

With horror and disgust. Chatter about the 
“Corrida de Toros ” on Good Friday and Easter 
Day was somewhat jarring; and it was de- 
cidedly unfortunate, to say the least of it, that 
one of these inhuman sights should be taking 


place on this. the greatest of Church festivals. 
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| know many travellers think it almost, if 
not quite, a duty to witness a sight pre- 
eminently characteristic of Spain: it seemed, 
however, the more lamentable that they 


should select Easter for attending, 


de Toros” 


Sunday 


as there were several * Corvidas 
held that same week. In one way it may 
be said that I am unfitted to speak of this 


degrading spectacle, for | have never seen a 


bull-fight and never desire to do so. On the 
other hand, it is very easy to obtain inform- 
ation on the subject, whilst whole news- 


papers are devoted to it, and visitors who have 
attended ave very ready to expatiate on what 


they have seen. 


An evidence of its pagan origin is to be 
seen in Ronda, where the bull-ring is an 





and 


<_ 


CAR REPRESENTING SIMON THE CYRENIAN. 


actual Roman amphitheatre transformed into 


its present use. 

Whilst we were staying in Seville sixteen 
horses were sacrificed on one occasion. Six 
bulls seems to be the usual number killed at 
one bull-fight, after they have been tortured 
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and goaded into semi-madness. With younger 
people, after the possible disgust of witness- 
ing the show for the first time has _ been 
overcome, they are not unlikely to go again 
and again, such attractions do the brilliancy 
of the scene, the magnificence of the dresses, 
and principally the dexterity and coolness of 
the matadors, who occasionally have to pay 
with their lives for their prowess, offer to 
certain spectators. 

Many Spaniards from their infancy imbibe 
a taste for the bull-fight; its imitation is a 
common game amongst boys; the glamour 
which surrounds it prevents the people from 
realising its degrading character. It seems, 
therefore, a pity that so many foreigners 
attend, and in that way give it their sanc- 
tion, when in their own countries it is for- 
bidden and the sport regarded as a _ revolt- 
ingly cruel one. There does not seem to be 
much hope that the bull-fight will soon be 
abolished ; but public conscience is sometimes 
suddenly aroused to recognise an evil and 
suppress it. 

It must not be thought that all Spaniards 
are in favour of it. It is very different. I 
was told that in the north it is far from 
being equally popular, and in Andalusia it is 
the young and thoughtless who flock to see 
that which older and more merciful men 
will not witness. I was pleased to come 
across these words in one of the educational 
books meant to be placed in the hands of 
the young :— 

*Revelan sentimentos groseros los que se 
complacen en el sufrimiento de las_ bestias 
y assisten con agrado a espectaculos en que 
algunos animales indefensos son espuestos a 
la furia de otros animales irritados.” (‘* Those 
persons show gross feelings who can find 
pleasure in the sufferings of beasts, and who 
gladly attend shows in which some defence- 
less animals are exposed to the fury of other 
creatures who have been irritated.”) 

Doubtless the noisy, thoughtless majority 
are in favour of the bull-fight, but a minority 
strongly objecting to it exists, and it isa pity 
that those who compose this minority do not 
act and endeavour to diminish the craving for 
the gratification of an unwholesome taste. 
Our Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals might do some good in inducing our 
own people not to attend the cruel sport. In 
Holy Week our countrymen flock to Seville ; 
and if they are seen in the bull-ring looking 
on with apparent relish at the proceedings; the 
Spaniards can well imagine that we do not 
disapprove of that in which they take delight. 
The presence of English women seems to 
me especially regrettable. There is a growing 
feeling amongst Spaniards that the weaker 
sex ought not to attend, and this in itself 
is a very good sign. 
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A blight seems to have spread over bean. 
tiful Andalusia. The country to which she 
belongs has fallen from the high estate 
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she once occupied amongst the nations; 
she is engaged in a long, tedious war, and 
the end of it does not seem approaching. 
She must give up her sons to die, more 
probably from disease than from the hand 
of the enemy. Her land is impoverished, 
and her peasants have in many cases to 
work for starvation wages or else emigrate. 
Her men may be proud of their grand de- 
scent, but they appear to be lacking in the 
outward signs of vitality, uprightness, and 
truthfulness. Her women, with their splendid 
dark eyes and raven locks, may be entrane- 
ing in their beauty, but they are not 
honoured and respected as they are in coun- 
tries where they are better educated and 
able and willing to stand up for that which 
is good. Religious processions and bull-fights 
do’ not seem to have brought a blessing with 
them. 

There must be much that is saddening to 
a vight-minded Spaniard; but .cannot the 
sume be said of an earnest man_ belonging 
to any country when he thinks over the 
mass of evil and superstition that exists in 
his own land? 











A Sketch-Story. 


ELL, Meg, I never thought 
as ‘ow I'd bring yer to 
this!” And the old blind 
fiddler sank down de- 
spondently on a box by 

‘If they turns us out o’ this 
ere basement to-morrer, an’ takes our bits o’ 
sticks, there’s naught for it but the "Ouse, as 
I can see, My poor Meg!” 

“Don’t be down-earted, Jim, it bean’t your 
fault no’ow! We'd ‘ave been there long ago 
if as it ‘adn’t been for your fiddlin’. It wur 
that fall from the scaffolding wot broke us 
first, an’ wot wi’ the fever an’ cateracks a-top 
o that, to be thought as a man could 


stand agin it.” 


the window. 


it’s not 


Monday,” 
‘since I led yer out 
laughin’ an’ cryin’, 


“It’s seven-an’-forty year come 


he continued musingly, 
The 


o church, gels all 


an’ the lads lookin’ mighty glum some on 
‘em as | wur a-carryin’ yer off to London. 
Dyer mind that Ben Taylor wot wur allers 
followin’ arter yer, Meg? He wur made 


eal keeper, he wur, soon arter we left, wi a 
de wur a bit close-fisted, 


better yer nor 


use an’ a garden. 


but “e’d ’ave taken care on 


I Ve done!” 


Jim,’ 


she said, ** jist come an’ eat 


* Come, 





“IT BEAN’T WINGS AS MAKES ANGELS.” 


The old blind fiddler sank down despondently. 


By Augusta E. Mansford. 


this bit o fish while it’s ’ot,” and she placed 
on the table a good-sized bloater. 

‘*“My word, Meg! I thought as I’d ‘ad a 
whiff o’ fish now an’ agin, but then thinks I 
in course it must be a ’erring a-comin’ in thro’ 
the keyhole. Don’t see quite as we orter afford 
no relishes, should us, Meg ?” 

**Don’t yer go troublin’ yer ‘ead about that! 
My jet brooch went round the corner this 
mornin’. My poor mother’s it wur, an’ the 
last bit o’ trinket I’ve got. I reckon it bean’t 
no great sin to spend jist one penny o’ that 
like as I’ve a mind, so you set to, an’ don’t 
stand argifyin’.” 

Little loth, the old man sat down to partake 
of the unwonted luxury, whilst his wife 
hovered that he did full justice 
to his fare. 

“If some good angel,” she said, ** 


near to see 


ud ’elp us 


wi’ that back rent, Jim, I’d ‘old my ‘ead up 
yet wi’ the best!” 

‘I’m afeard as there bean’t much chance 
o angels comin’ our way, Meg. Seems as 


they ve lost their wings these times!” 

“It bean’t wings as makes angels, Jim. 
Can't yer ‘terpret the Book better nor that ? 
You jist play yer very best to-night, an’ see 
don't a 


if sumimut come of it. 




























The rich. full voice echoed through the night air. 


His meal finished, the blind man took his 
fiddle, and made his way down some side 
streets till he reached Euston Road, then on 
along Tottenham Court Road and St. Martin’s 
Lane, pausing to play outside taverns, or in 
any odd nook or corner where he might escape 
for a while the constant ‘* Move on, there,” of 
the policemen. Only an odd penny or two 
had been dropped into his tin mug, and it 
was nearly midnight when he took up a 
final stand near the spacious portico of St. 
Martin’s-in-the- Fields. He began playing 
**Home, Sweet Home,” but his tired hands 
shook, and the strains were too feeble and 
uncertain to reach the ears of many of the 


passers-by fresh from the life and. stir of 
opera or theatre, 

Across the road came two tall, handsome 
men in evening dress, which their light over- 
coats but half-concealed. 

*You have made a hit, Jack,” said the first. 
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* You will be the success of the 
season ! [ have never seen an 
audience so spellbound. The peej. 
tative was splendid, and that Jast 
aria simply superb ! And you 


were vot in the least nervous?” 

* Never once. The applause was 
grand, It stirred every fibre of 
my being. 1 could have sung on 
for ever.” 

“Well, if success is so sweet, how 
bitter must be failure! There’s a 
contrast for vou, Jack”: and Ralph 

Fairburn motioned towards the 
poor fiddler, whose side they 
had just reached, 

His companion paused, hesi- 
tated, then stepped up to the 
blind miuain. 

* Permit me,” he said, and, 
taking the instrument from 
his hands, drew the bow 
across the strings, and sang, 

The rich, full voice echoed 
through the night air and 
from Trafalgar Square, from 
St. Martin’s Lane, from Char- 
ing Cross, from all around, the 
people crowded. Ballads and 

operatic airs followed in turn 
till the throng grew so dense 
that Police Constable <A 74 
dared no longer listen and 
enjoy. 

* Move on, here, move on,” 
he said, forcing his wavy to the 
front. “Excuse me, sir, but 
we cant ‘ave this ‘ere block, 
ve see, sir” 

“All right, Robert, don't 
excite yourself,” broke in Fair- 
burn. “IH show you how to 
clear a crowd,” and, doffing his hat, he went 
round with it. 

The crowd did disperse, but not till coppers, 
silver, aye, and gold too, had been dropped 
into the hat, and emptied out into the trem- 
bling hands of the blind fiddler. 

* Lord bless you, sirs,” he murmured, ‘it’s 
my ’ome an’ my wife as you've given back 
to me this night. An’ as fur the music, all 
my born days I’ve never ‘eerd the like,” and 
the tears streamed down from his poor sight- 


less eves. 


*T wish as vou could ‘ave ‘eerd “im, Meg,” 
he said, when he had once more reached 
home, and had poured the whole story into 
his wife’s delighted ears. “It was a voice 

a voice like an angel's!” 

“There then,” replied the old lady, drawing 
herself up triumphantly, ‘didn’t L tell yer 


as it bean’t wings as makes angels ?~ 
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y By Lina Orman Cooper, 


HEN he took him 
—_—- by the hand and 


led him into a 
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P WITH THE INTERPRETER IN THE PARLOUR. 


Author of ‘*‘We Wives,’’ Etc. 


For in the parlour consecration reaches its 
loftiest, as well as lowliest pitch. Like Con- 
vt 


templation veceiving Tender Conscience, 
us sit us in our chair of pure diamond and 
think the subject out. 

With the last clause of our motto in nnn) 


mined, it is curious to find that we ows mu 
“parlour to monastic life: in this room 
“the religious biel sta conversed hene 
ts name. Christ s listening to every ‘on 
versation ! Ilow careful this ought to iake 
us. Sitting at our tables. furnished with 


Tat things mud with Wil well refined we 
should — let our talk be agreeable — te ihe 
Lord of the Pilgrims. Mothers should not 


obtrude the children too iiueh. 


Woman pudding with baby sauce, 


And bo for a second course 


becomes nauseous when too often dished in 
the parlour Fathers may hang up “shop” 
With harness in the armoury. Guests should 
avoid egotism. To absorb all conversation 
in the parlow savours of COVETOUSHOSS 
Heb. xiii, 5) 006 The Interpreter reminds one 
of the silent listener behind the arras§ of 
circumstances, who bids us be ‘an example 


to the believers in conversation,” as well as 


purity and charity” (1 Timothy iv. 12). 

li the parlour hospitality should be shown 
without vrudving. \ privileged place should 
this room be for all those who are on 


pilgrimage. One, writing before ever Chris 
tian came to Myr. Interpreters house speak- 
of the necessitv for such friendliness on our 
part. He writes from ‘the chiefest city of 
Phrvgia. “Be friendly -sociable--ready to 
svinpathise and inclined for company.” for 
thus, with the aid of dictionary, does Mr. 
Interpreter eXplai Tine HESS TLE to vounye 
Bishop Timothy (1 ‘Tim. vi. 1S 


In ow parviown hie ver-worked curate 
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the giddy girls from over the way, the 
lonely bank clerk, should be made welcome 
B-E-C-A-U-S-E the end of all things is at 
hand (1 Peter iv.). 

I think we do not fully realise’ this 
Divine injunction anent our teapot and 
muffins, and honey and fine flour. Willing- 
ness to entertain is a duty, not a luxury. 
The Interpreter impresses this upon us in 
this significant room. He takes up _ the 
vecords of greatest antiquity, and reminds 
us through them of one of the ultimate ends 
of our home life. Sarah kneading cakes 
on the plains of Mamre for her guests 
(Genesis xviii. 7), Rebecca, with maidenly 
forethought, setting meat before a dusty 
wayfarer (Genesis xxiv. 30), Gideon, with the 
fear of wild Ishmaelites brooding over him, 
boiling broth for his visitor (Judges vi. 19), 
Jael bringing forth butter in a lordly dish 
(Judges v. 25), all obeying the Lord of 
the Pilgrims. Hear His voice. ‘7 command 
thee, open thine hand wide unto thy brother” 
(Deuteronomy xv. 17) Beware of niggard- 
liness in the parlour. Ungrudging, cheer- 
ful, helpful hospitality need cost very little. 
Tea and bread and butter may go a little 
faster. But more than butter and bread and 
tea will come back to us. We shall find 
amongst our friends those * profitable guests 
Christiana and Mercy,” and be able to give 
thanks for them. 

Furnished liberally and thoughtfully should 
be our parlour. In the person of each 
stranger the Master comes to us saying, 
** Where is the guest-chamber where I shall 
eat the passover with my disciples.” He, 
dear friends, is the unseen guest at every 
meal partaken of in the parlour—what ex- 
quisite order should then be there! Temper- 
ance to carve, and Decency to _ wait ; 
Frugality and Bounty to hand the dishes 
—and Obedience to light the lamp. Then 
indeed, each bit of bread will be an 
outward and visible sign of our sacramental 
union with Him. 

Our parlour should be adorned with pictures 
and contain the modern equivalent for 
virginals. Beauty and music are needful 
accessories to cheerfulness and _ digestion. 
These will form a fragrant banquet out of 
herbs, and be the best restoratives in the 
world. Even Mr. Despondency and _his 
daughter Mrs. Much Afraid will foot it well 
in answer to the merry tabret and harp. 

Infirmity must be no block to the enter- 
tainment in our parlours. Because Tender 
Conscience was feeble and weak, Mr. In- 
terpreter judged it necessary to treat him 








with a diet of strong nourishment. All are 
*a comfortable company, if received in the 
Master’s name. 

The art of hospitality is one easily learned 
with the Interpreter’s aid. It means a liberal} 
hand, a willing heart, unselfish thoughtfulness, 
refined courtesy, and a careful attention to de. 
tails. Glittering glass, shining silver, spotless 
fine ‘‘ naperie,” delicate flowers, should adorn 
our parlour. There are some folk so con- 
stituted, they cannot enjoy a bare repast, o 
sleep well on a ‘naked bed.” For them 
“mutton served without a napkin” is un- 
eatable : which thing is an allegory. None 
such should be served in our best room. A 
mirror should hang in the parlour. Neatness 
of hair and straightness of collar is required 
there, and Mercy will surely desire it. A 
clock should be there, punctuality (like the 
sea-king’s polish of slate pencil) is politeness 
of the first degree. A buffet should be there, 
To quote from an ancient writer, * Let us 
garnishe our cupbordes with plate, our 
beddes with tapestrie, and our table with 
fine naperie.” 

Windows should let in light and ventila- 
tion. They should look out on whatever 
flowers we can congregate together. 

Books must not be lacking in this  signifi- 
cant room. Food for the mind is as neces- 
sary as food for the body. Papers should 
be there: ** As water to a thirsty soul is 
news from a far country.” Easy chairs must 
abound, for that ‘resting awhile” vecom- 
mended by Mr. Skill. A sofa, a stool, and 
much else, 

But space is not unlimited even for the 
Interpreter in the parlour. ‘* There is many 
an arrow in my quiver full of speech to the 
wise.” But [ will end with one compre- 
hensive paragraph. The right adornment 
for our parlour “is that which is fit for 
the work to be done in it, and which is 
graceful—lasting, helpful and easy. On 
occasion splendid; always as beautiful as 
possible.” 

“In so fair a room 
Good things will strive to dwell. 


Only let us remember that we need en- 
lightened eyes to see the Delectable Hills 
round about our daily life. Camphire and 
spikenard, saffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
only grow, nowadays, for those who _ see 
beauty in the golden discs of common 
weeds. 

We need to use our eyes aright in order 
to see the significance of our significantly 
homely rooms. 
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MY LIFE WORK. 
STORY OF THE CHURCH ARMY. 


By the Rev. W. Carlile, Founder and Honorary Chief Secretary. 
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then was) 
said at 
the recent 
Church 
Congress 
in Not- 
tingham: 
“1 believe 
in the 
Church 
Army be- 
cause it is 
the most 
disreput- 
able, un- 
comfortable, soul-loving, heartiest, and 
most loyal body in the Church of Eng- 
land!” 
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AN EMPLOYMENT TICKET. 


question is often asked how it 
the Church Army first came into 
existenee, and I am glad to have the 
privilege of answering it, if only in the 
hope of showing God’s gracious dealings 
in a time of great difficulty. 

In 1882 it strongly felt by the 
late Bishops Mackarness, Lightfoot, and 


was 


Fraser, the present Bishop of St. 
Andrews, and others, that new depar- 
tures were needed to deal with the vast 


amount of irreligion among the working 
A Church of England working- 
was almost unknown. 

It was my privilege to have my only 
curacy at Kensington, under the Rev. 
the Hon. E. Carr Glyn, now Bishop of 
Peterborough, to whom I owe an _ im- 
mense debt of gratitude for the kindest 
sympathy and help. It was my lot, 
among other duties, to be attached to 
the church of St. Paul’s, near to the 
old parish church. On Sunday mornings 
there was a large congregation, many 
being attracted to the earnest ministry 


classes. 


man evangelist 


of a much-esteemed curate. At the 
evening service, at which I was gener- 
ally appointed to preach, the attend- 
ance was very small, because many of 
the morning congregation either went 
to the afternoon service at St. Mary 
Abbott's or did not come out at all in 
the evening. Various efforts were made 
to increase the attendance of the work- 
ing classes, but few came, and though 
there were but few poor in the parish, 
yet vast numbers were continually 
passing through it. 

What was to be done to win them? 
With the permission of my good vicar, I 
commenced a small open-air service every 
week-night from nine to ten, in a recess 
in front of the Vestry Hall, opposite the 
Kensington High Street station. This 
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was the hour and place where numbers 
of coachmen, valets, grooms, and others 
took their evening stroll before return- 
ing to finish their duties, and in = ad- 
dition there were hundreds of casual 
passers-by. The meetings were held in 
all weathers—sometimes under umbrellas 
with the rain falling, and on several 
occasions during snow storms. It was 
by this means that a deep interest 
was aroused in many who had been pre- 
viously utterly careless about religious 











verse of the hymn, or of the Bible, 
helped them personally. By this pro. 
cess many active and earnest speakers 
were brought out, a few of whom haye 
never ceased to bear witness for Christ 
in this way, and, even after many 
years. are still working in connection 
With the same parish, though the 
greater number are now assisting in 
other parishes. It was usual at these 
meetings to announce the Sunday even- 
ing services at St. Pauls Church, and 
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things. and who never entered any 
place of worship. 

But it was altogether out of the 
question for one voice to do the 
preaching night after night. and_ it 
became absolutely necessary that the 
speaking powers of lay-helpers should 
be developed so far t- possible. By 
slow degrees a few of those who as- 
sisted in the singing were induced to 
take a more active part 

Their voices were feeble and timid. and 
at first they could scarcely be heard: 
but by degrees they grew bolder, and 
gradually volunteered a few words of 


explanation aus to how they felt the 


earnest invitations were given to attend 
them. The result was soon a consider- 
able increase in the congregations. 

In addition to the week-night open-air 
gatherings, a remarkable series of ** open 
meetings ” took place every Sunday night 
in the Kensington Vestry Hall after the 
church service Was over. These were 
required as a means of drawing in such 
as had been interested in the open air. 
Some of the workers, who would have 
returned about 8.30) from the slums, 
assisted in forming the proce ssion, which 
passed along the busiest parts of the 
High Street, aided also by some of the 
church congregation. The company was 
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headed by a banner, which is still at 
the Church Army Headquarters, and 
which has been the butt for many a 
missile. As soon as the column reached 
the Vestry Hall, which by that time 
was usually crowded, the doors were 


closed. 
The hymns and choruses were always 
very bright: the addresses, which 


generally commenced or ended with 
some pointed passage of Holy Writ, 
scarcely ever lasted more than three 
or four minutes, and often were 
shorter. These addresses were almost 
nvariably from the lips of tradesmen 
or working people. and sometimes 


I 


fifty would take part in one evening. 
Night after night at the prayer meet- 
ing which followed, we had the joy 
of pointing many to the Saviour, and 


of getting that individual touch with 
nearts that is so. desired by every 
earnest clergyman. Rarely did a night 
pass Without some agnostic or sceptic 
attempting to upset the whole pro- 
ceedings. denouncing them as * bosh” 
or “vot.” The same opponents would 
come again and again, bringing others 

increase the disturbance: but) on 
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THE REV. W. CARLILE 
(Founder of the Church Army.) 


several occasions some who came to 
scoff remained to pray. and have con- 
tinued earnest mission workers to the 
present day. 

Finding that both at the open-air 
and the indoor meetings the timid 
exhortations and humble testimonies 
of working people attracted quite as 
much as did my own preaching, and 
that, in fact. they seemed to produce 
even a deeper effect on their own 
class, I felt that I ought to go forth 
and try to train working men as 
Church evangelists. and’ band them 
together as duly authorised workers— 
* soldiers,” some ‘** officers ”——to 
assist in Church evangelisation. 
Several clergymen in other parts of 
England were trying to carry on a 
sunilar work somewhat on the same 
lines. I felt that what we all needed 
was a brotherhood of devout. earnest 
men, duly trained to lead forth our 
communicants ino this holy warfare 
against the sins of the day. 

Thus it was that in August, IS82. I 
left the parish of St. Mary Abbott's, 
with the goodwill of my vicar, and 


some 


under the advice of the present Bishop 


! 
of St. Andrews. in order to commence 
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the Church Army. It was difficult at 
first to find parishes willing to have 
missions, but after various missions of 
several weeks’ duration in Walworth, 
Marylebone, Bristol, and other places, 
in which a few working men were being 
srained in the field, it was decided to 
open a year’s campaign in the _ back 
slums of Westminster, at that time re- 
garded by many as the darkest spot in 
London. This district is now most ably 
worked by earnest clergy and visitors. 
The Porteullis Hall was taken, and then 
broke out one of the most remarkable 
religious movements among tramps, and 
thieves, costers and others, that I have 
ever witnessed. 

Mr. Edward Clifford, the well-known 
artist, who had long been labouring 
among the poor at the East-End of 
London, had watched the work from 
the beginning, and, seeing that it ap- 
peared to be almost a forlorn hope, 
was attracted to its help. By his 
untiring zeal and intense sympathy 
under terrible trials he has rendered 
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the most indefatigable help from aj. 
most the start, and he has been the 
Honorary Evangelistic Secretary of the 
Society ever since. For many months 
the workers had a terrible time of jt 
at Westminster from the *“ Skeletons,” 

a self-constituted army of roughs— 
and others, who were determined to 
stop the work, if it were possible. The 
members were treated like *‘* ninepins,” 
I myself being rendered insensible op 
one occasion by a blow, from the effects 
of which I have never quite recovered, 
Born in this terrible school of adversity, 
the Church Army was not without the 
manifest outpouring of God's _ blessed 
Spirit, and many were attracted to take 
their stand on the right side. Night 
after night it was our privilege to kneel 
beside poor fellows held down by the 
power of sin, and yearning to be deliy- 
ered from its thraldom. 

Owing to the want of sympathy and 
other difficulties, the work in West- 
minster ceased, but the need of supply- 
ing trained men and women to labour 

among the masses was more 
strongly felt than ever. At 
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this time the Rev. Evan H. 
Hopkins was conducting a 
Church Mission Corps at Holy 
Trinity, Richmond, Surrey; 
the Rev. FF. S. Webster, then 
curate to Canon Christopher 
at St. Aldate’s, Oxford, de- 
veloped a similar work in 
that parish; whilst the Rev. 
J. J. and Mrs. Chambers were 
carrying on work on the same 
lines in some of the most 
densely populated parishes of 
Wolverhampton and the Black 
Country. These workers hav- 
ing come to know each other, 
gladly federated in the Church 
Army. To meet the need for 
training evangelists a Train- 
ing Home was opened in 
Oxford, with the Rev. F. 5. 
Webster as Principal. For 
various reasons Oxford was 
not considered an altogether 
suitable situation for the 
Training Home, in conse- 
quence of the continual 
growth of the work. Until 
this time the Church Army 
had continued to be asso 
ciated with the Church 
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increasing as the great 
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without evangelists. Various Church so- 
cieties are supplied yearly with trained 
evangelists and mission nurses. About 
sixty men and forty women are annually 





THE CHAPEL AT THE TRAINING HOME. 


alone was assured, and the needs both 
of the Church and the country sum- 
moned it to undertake and to fulfil a 
definite province of its own. The Train- 
ing Home was therefore removed to its 
present position in Edgware’ Road, 
London, and when in October, 1886, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (then Bishop 
of London) dedicated the chapel, I had 
the great joy of announcing that every 
penny of the had been subscribed, 
and that the Training Home opened free 
of debt. From that time the work of 
the Church Army has grown in a 
marvellous manner. It would be neither 


cost 


a Wise nor a possible task to try and 
speak in detail of the results of the 
fifteen years’ work of the Society, but 
the present conditions of work and 
effort may be briefly stated. 

Church Army work is now being 
carried on in nearly 600 parishes in 
England, Scotland, and _ Ireland, by 


and mission nurses, while 
more parishes carry on the work 


evangelists 
many 





trained, entirely without charge, as 
evangelists and mission nurses for Church 
Army and Church work. 

The mission nurses are not what are 
termed trained nurses. They do not 
undertake systematic nursing, as such 
work would interfere with their other 
duties, which are primarily spiritual and 
evangelistic. They have all had some 
little experience of work in a London 
infirmary, have attended a course of 
nursing lectures, and have obtained the 
certificate for First Aid to the Injured. 

After a careful training at the Train- 
ing Homes in knowledge of the Bible 
and in visiting, in speaking and sing- 


ing indoors and outdoors, the women 
are examined from a Church §stand- 
point by the Diocesan Inspector of 


Schools, the examiner appointed by the 
Bishop of London. The men are exam- 
ined by the Archdeacon of London ; 
and, if they pass, are then admitted 
and licensed by the Bishop of London 
as “Lay Evangelists in the Church.” 
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These officers are sent into a parish 
only upon the application of the vicar, 
and are under his direction and control. 
They stay any period up to one or 
two years. Frequent changes keep the 
officers fresh and energetic. and pre- 
vent the formation of cliques in the 
parishes, which might interfere with 
the good work being carried on. The 
evangelist or nurse tries to collect as 
much as possible from the working 
people themselves to cover the amount 
of the stipend, and thus, in a number 
of cases, the vicar gets the agent's 
services free. In most cases the vicar 
or squire finds part of the salary. 

Here is a list of some of the many 
ways in which the officers work: 
Parochial work as cGolporteurs, tent jnis- 


sions, lantern missions. missions to hop- 
pickers, fruit- pickers, and harvesters : 
inissions to Workhouses, gipsies, race- 
courses, sailors, fishermen, public-houses 
casual wards, lodging-houses, prisons 
open-air work, slum missions, free dis- 
pensary mission, light rescue work, 
coffee tavern mission, and public parks 


mission. 


The late Archbishop Benson—for four- 


teen years one of the warmest and 
truest friends of the Chureh Army 

declared publicly shortly before — his 
death: *‘We do want the work of the 
Church rmy ln ¢ ry parish”: while 


Mrs. Creighton (wife of the Bishop of 


London) said at the Church Congress: 


‘i consider that the Church Army 
mission nurse is the simplest, most 
efficient, and least expensive type of the 
inission purse possible. It is work 
Which no ordinary uantrained worker, 
however zealous, can do.” 

Very different wow is the position 
‘om the old Westminster days. Now 


we can barely supply the demand upon 


the Society for trained and experienced 


working - men chine working - women 
evangelists. Our great difficulty is to 
obtain a suificicnt number of suitable 
( iliac s tor thre work, We Watt 


men. from eightcen to twenty-five 


years of age, and women, for free train- 


ig aS evangelists. miission nurses, rescue 
:. 1 4" * ’ 

nd slum orkers, +O great Mdauce- 

ments ar offered from this world’s 

point of view: simply the grand privi- 

lege of devoting a life. morning. noen, 

and night. to God's ryiee, Working 
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in return. 


vice 


giving up from 30s. to £7 a week to 
to the Church Army for 19s. to 


come 


PAs. ; 


do so in the future. 
While the work of the Church Army 
lies at home, the Society has neverthe- 


less 


mission nurses, and associate officers to 


‘aLrrvy 


Canada, the Cape, the West Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and other distant parts, 
A halfpenny weekly paper that, with- 


out 


profit of 


is 


profit more than covers the headquarters 


and office expenses, and the few salaries 


in this 


and we 


been co 


on the 


a single 


not a pape 
this 
the Church A 


is the state of the case as regards 


that are paid 


quarters working without any remunera- 
whatever. 


tion 


caravals 
political and other purposes, it was 


for 


felt 


night from a Gospel van, imanned by 
earnest end experienced Chureh Army 
evangelists, would be of the greatest 
ussistance to viears in country parishes 
A start was accordingly made in i8h 
With a van in the south-eastern district 


of 


Knegland, 


t 


view of 


hat a vi 


experienced — | 


getting permission to visit parishes, but 


the 
changed. 
This) van 


scribed as the most inpertant departure 
times in the Home Mission 


in 


recent 


field. 


in five years from one to forty-three, all 
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We praise God for many who 
have consecrated themselves to His sep. 


£1,500 2 year to the Society 


were being successfully  csed 


The greatest difficulty Was 


way in the’ past — some 


know that many more wil] 


mpelled to send officers, 


work in India, Australia, 


advertisement, brings in a 
vr to be ashamed of, and 


ry Gazette. That yearly 
most of the staff at head. 
the fact that travelling 


sit for a week or a fort- 


‘or a very long time in 
matter: is HOW totally 


movement has heen de 


nber of vans has increased 


‘pt the first two or three, 
sented to the Society by 
at a cost of one hundred 
e last addition was 


n 
the Bishop of Hereford for 
own diocese. Hach van 


a thoroughly experienced 
th two young evangelist 
training under him, and 
! the year round, holding 


of all charge, over 2,000 





ochial missions, and ciren- 
wholesome literature. On 
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people — the testimony is unanimous as 
to the good work being done by these 
van missioners. Two vans work in the 


more than twenty-four being admitted 
to any one Home), and _ the strong 
personal interest brought to bear on 
each. The only qualifications 
for admission are “ freedom 
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north of Ireland; two in Wales; and 
thirty-nine in England. 

In 1888 another very important step 
was taken by the inauguration of the 
Church Army Social System for dealing 
with the outcast—that vast multitude 
of tramps, criminals, inebriates, fallen 
men, women, and youths. <A_ small 
Labour Home was opened in Marylebone, 
and gradually the system was extended, 
until now there are some sixty Labour 
Homes in the metropolis and throughout 
England for the purpose of raising and 
permanently benefiting the destitute, 
the outcast, and the despairing. 

There is no royal road to the regenera- 
tion of masses of human beings; every 
unit must be gathered and rehabilitated 
separately. That is a point that cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon—you must 
deal with the individual, not with the 
mass, Consequently a characteristic 


feature of the Society’s Homes is the 
limited number of inmates received (not 
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from physical infirmity, a 
desire to do better,” and not 
over forty years of age— 
forty-five, if possessing a trade, 
Creed, colour, or previous bad 
character are no disqualifica- 
tions. The four _ principles 
upon which all the Homes are 
conducted are: Cleanliness, 
hard work, total abstinence, 
personal religion. 

During 1806 the Church Army 
Social Department investigated 
and dealt with close upon 9,000 
cases of “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men ”~ tramps, 
drunkards,. loafers, discharged 
prisoners, beggars, and out- 
of-works—as well as women 
and youths, from University 
graduates in divinity, medi- 
cine, law, and arts, to men 
and women unable to sign 
their own names; and with 
deep thankfulness to God we 
are able to record that of all 
those received into our Homes, 
in London and the provinces, 
over fifty per cent. obtained 
by this means a fresh start in 
life. If an inmate of a Home will not 
work, he is dismissed. Last year, how- 
ever, the sum of £11,000 was paid in 
Wages to those in the Homes, which 
conclusively proves that, where sound 
methods are adopted, they can, and do, 
work. 

This social work of the Society has 
the approval and support of the Home 
Office, the Prison Commissioners, the 
Local Government Board, the Charity 
Organisation Society, magistrates, police, 
prison and workhouse authorities, while 
many Boards of Guardians: make grants 
to the Church Army ‘because it takes 
persons off the rates and turns them 
into ratepayers — tolerably satisfactory 
evidence of the genuine character of the 
work done. The success that has at- 
tended the Church Army ‘social work 
proves that, if it be properly supported 
by funds, and aided by the police au- 
thorities, indiscriminate charity, with 
its terribly demoralising results, would 
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be entirely done away with. The Society 
provides all its subscribers with beggar 
tickets to introduce able-bodied destitutes 
to the Labour Homes, and each ticket 
that is used costs the Society about £5. 
Caleulation is made that most are too 
lazy to apply. ‘I can always make 
eight shillings a day begging, and I can 
only make four shillings at work,” was 
the confession of one man to me. “ To 
work would be lunacy,” he argued. In 
such the warm-hearted donor is 
really the greater sinner. 

{ recent extension of this social work 
is the Lodging House Union, by means of 
which Church Army lodging-houses are 
being established at distances of about ten 
miles apart on all the great tramp roads 
throughout England. 

We maintain that the system 
of the Church Army, if properly carried 
would limit the charity of the 
benevolent to those deserving of it; 
eliminate tramping as a profession ; and 
prevent the genuine work-seeker on 
tramp from contaminated by re- 
sorting to casual wards and objection- 
able earry out this 
system effectively requires money, but it 
is money well expended. In 1896 the total 
receipts of the Church Army amounted 
£93,000. At the beginning of 1897 


cases 


s< wial 


out, 


being 


lodging-houses. To 


to over 
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the estimated income for the year was 
£120,000, but we fear the Jubilee will pre- 
vent our expectations being realised. We 
never go into debt, and, having tried to 
do our best, we take the amount sent 
to us as the extent to which God would 
have us go. 

It is impossible in this brief sketch 
of the origin and progress of the work 
to enumerate all the many branches of 
the Society’s operations. All of them, 
however, have this one definite aim- 
to bring the individual soul to a know- 
ledge of the Gospel of the Lord, and no 
effort is considered to have accomplished 
its purpose so long as it falls below 
that standard. 

Every good thing we have been privi- 
leged to accomplish has been done only 
through God’s help, without which, we 


know full well, all our efforts would be 
in vain, and we go forward full of 
faith and trust in Him who has so 


signally blessed our labours in the past. 
With our whole heart we join in those 
beautiful lines of Tennyson's : 


‘We feel we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee; 
We feel we are something—that also has come from 
Thee ; 
We know we are nothing—but 
be. 
Hallowed be Thy 


Thou wilt help us to 


Name - Ha'lelujah !” 
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THE POWER OF A TABLE-CLOTH., 


A Meal at a Labour Home.) 











By T. Sparrow, Author of ‘‘As One of the Penniless Poor,’’ Etc. 


THE PHLEGMATIC LOVER. 


HE phlegmatic in 
love are an in- 
teresting study 
whenever they 
are to be met 
with; more par- 
ticularly among 
the Great Un- 
washed, for they 
and they alone, 
give an impres- 
sion (often er- 

roneous) that they have character, 

that they know it, and that their 
actions are the result of method and 
thought. 

A deeper study, I am afraid, con- 
vinces one that they are as_ inconse- 
quent as their neighbours, and that 
their impressive slowness and attractive 
imperturbability are but a matter of 
temperament after all. And the tem- 
perament which comes from race dis- 
tinction is very apparent here. The 
Germans, the Dutch, even those of 
Norse origin may be traced by their 
placid movements, their deliberate utter- 
ance, and their stolid acceptance of the 
turns of fortune 

The women, especially, stand out in 
this regard in great contrast to their 
voluble sisters of Italy, their excitable 
French comrades, and the brawling, 
swearing contingent that are cockney 
born and bred. 

But they love. and make love, with 
an impressiveness all their own. I 
remember a young shirt-maker telling 











me how a German plumber wanted to 
make her his wife. 

As she was already engaged, there 
was nothing left but civilly to. decline 
the offer. He made no sign of regret 
or rancour, but continued his friendly 
attentions all the same. He called every 
Sunday at her house, where he sat 
smoking, and - watched her and _ her 
Charlie “court.” He would join them 
in a nightly stroll, never obtruding his 
company and always paying for the re- 
freshments of the whole party if they 
ended in a “pub.” At times he made 
her trifling presents, such as a= canary, 
a gilt mirror, or a work-box. 

At first she was amused, then flat- 
tered, but at last she became a_ little 
frightened at his persistency. 

She spoke to “Charlie,” and asked 
him to make it plain that the poor 
plumber had no chance. 

Charlie, however, was of an_ easy, 
peace-loving disposition. 

‘Let the old bloke alone,” he advised 
“If it pleases him to play the spectator, 
it does us no harm, and we don't 
charge for the diversion.” 

As months went on, and there was 
no change in the plumber’s attitude, 
Martha grew desperate, and resolved to 
beard the lion herself. 

‘You might wait till you are invited,” 
she told him straight, when he was pre- 
paring to join the couple in a shopping 
excursion one night. 

‘*Should I have to wait long?” he 
inquired meekly. 
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“Till the Day of Judgment or there- 


abouts,” she retorted, half angrily. 
“Then I am wise in not waiting,” he 
replied with the even blandness that 


irritated her. 

“ Well, if you go, I don’t, and that’s all 
about it,”,she answered, flopping down 
on the one armchair of the family. 

And that evening he did not accompany 
them. 

But he was still there when she re- 
turned, smoking quietly, and taking as 
much trouble to entertain her deaf old 
grandmother as ever he did to entertain 
her. 

In that way 
tactics, but he 
same as before. 

Once Martha asked him : 

“Are you courting me or 
mother ? ” 


changed his 
went just the 


alone he 
came and 


my grand- 


THE SLUMS. 
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of my mind,” “it’s not you I'd choose to 
take his place.” 

“That's as may be,” was his quiet reply ; 
**something tells me the time will come 
when you will choose me, and not Mr. 
Charles. Anyway, I am doing you no 
harm, and if the worst comes to the worst 
I can bear it as a man.” 

His words proved true. Charlie, who 
was not of the stuff of which heroes are 
made, took to betting, got into difficulties, 
stole from his employer (he was at a livery 


stables) and got two years with hard 
labour. 
Martha was overcome at first when she 


heard the news; but she was innately 
respectable, and the levity with which he 
treated the whole transaction jarred upon 
some finer fibre in the girl’s nature. 
Meanwhile the plumber came and went 
as usual, paying little heed to Martha 





Watched her and her Charlie court.—p. 352 


He thought a moment, then said 
slowly : 

“ Neither at present, miss.” 

“If anything came between me and 


Charlie,” she went on, for as she told me, 
“I was in the temper to give him a bit 
637 


apparently, but watching her closely all 
the time. Little by little she learned 
to value his constancy, the glamour of 
Charlie’s superficial charms paled, and 
it was the plumber’s wish, not hers, that 
the wedding did not take place till Charlie 
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had come out, and Martha in a personal 
interview had made plain to him her 
changed feelings. 

Even then he showed no _ jealousy 
towards his unfortunate rival, but lent 
him money to start fresh, and even made 
him welcome in the two-roomed cottage 
where he and Martha subsequently set 
up their household Penates. 

Yet I think his phlegmatic conduct 
was matched by a maiden of mixed 
extraction who was beloved by three 
brothers at once 

To most girls this would have been 
somewhat of a dilemma, but Phoebe, who 
worked at a laundry, made little of it to 
her mates. 

**I don’t trouble my head about it,” she 
said brightly to her fellow-workers, with 
not an attempt at a blush. ‘*Somehow or 
other it will sort itself, you will see.” 

Trusting to Fate and with no idea that 
she was flirting, this much-envied damsel 
distributed her favours impartially. She 
took presents from one, was treated to 
amusements by a second, and made clan- 
destine appointments with the third. The 
eldest was a sailor, the youngest a 
tailor, and the middle brother had en- 
listed. And the gay washer-girl with the 
pretty dimples and soap-suddy arms 
smiled upon each alike. 

Such an undecided state of things 
might have been very pleasant to her, 
but was vastly the reverse to all others 
concerned. 

One winter evening as the fair-faced 
Phcebe was immersed in damp clothes 
which she was hanging out to dry on 
large clothes-horses before an enormous 
‘ire, a soldier boldly knocked at the 
cloor. 

While in the very act, a timorous 
tailor sneaked round the back premises, 
and slipped in between the damp sheets 
in time to hear his red-coated brother 
make a declaration of love. 

The girl stood apart with her arms 
akimbo, and showed neither pleasure nor 
dismay at the avowal. 

The soldier advanced towards her, then 
stopped waiting for some sign. 

**First come, first served, Jack,” she 
said putting up her face to be kissed, 
“and that’s what you can tell the others, 
and not be putting it down to the colour 
of your coat.” 

The taiior was the first to congratulate 
the happy lovers, as a .sneeze from 





between damp sheets made them aware 
of his proximity. The second was the 
sailor, who met the three as they emerged 
arm-in-arm to drink each other's health 
in a glass of “‘four-arf” at the ‘“ Eastern 
Star.” 

*Blest if I weren’t on the very same 
errand,” ejaculated the marine, as he 
slapped his baggy trousers; but the con- 
tretemps then and after had no worse 
result than to increase good fellowship and 
camaraderie among the whole family. 

I once knew a gentleman in the “old 
clo’” line, and though an elderly bachelor 
and far from prepossessing, he had all 
the élite of the neighbourhood at his feet, 
from the comely widow, owner of a fish 
stall, to the elegant belle who hawked 
vegetables and told penny fortunes on 
the sly. 

But the “donah” he fancied was a 
pork-butcher’s slavey, and loud was the 
wrath when he announced his choice, 
No mésalliance between a palsied duke 
of seventy and a ballet dancer scarce 
in her teens, could have created a 
greater furore than that excited by 
the sight of the ‘‘old clo’” man in his 
shabby fur coat and the youthful 
Maggie clinging to his arm, almost 
hidden in the best he had of his trade. 

They were hooted, they were pelted 
—one night they were even mobbed. 
She cried, but he never stirred a 
muscle. 

Whether this frightened her, or she 
really was only lured by his money 
and repented in time, I cannot say, 
but two days before the wedding she 
eloped with the butcher's boy. 

The neighbours howled with derision 
and delight, yet the “old clo’” bride- 
groom exhibited neither sorrow nor 
anger. But he disappeared—‘“‘to bring 
her back and execute his vengeance” 
they whispered one to another, scenting 
a tragedy. 

On the wedding morn he returned, 
and at the appointed hour was in 
church. 

The news got abroad, and a tribe 
flocked thither, the greater number in 
time only to see him hand his bride 
into the carriage waiting for them. 

He bowed and looked urbanity and 
smiles as he carefully handed his 
newly made wife inside; those who saw 
her face recognised her as the deformed 
old woman who had swept out the 
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pews for some 
skilfully disguised in 
butions from his store. 
Phlegmatically he took her to his 
shop, and phlegmatically he lived the 
nine days’ wonder down, saying only to 
who ventured on _ impertinent 
remarks : 
“For those 
the hook, 


fifty years or more, 


dress by contri- 


those 


to bait 
in the 


know how 


good fish 


who 
there’s as 
sea as ever out of it.” 

[ reckoned a tanner once among my 
acquaintances who had Norse blood in 
his veins. His blue eyes were dreamy, 
and had a far-away look, and there 
was a touch of poetry in his composition 


came 


very much out of keeping with his un- 
savoury work. 

He paid his addresses to a bouncing 
black-eyed milliner’s apprentice who had 
her future plainly written in her dash- 
ing manner and slashing off-hand ways. 
But having got her to say “Yes,” he 
sturdily accepted her faults along with 
her virtues. 

She was proud of his height, his fine 
frame, his gentle bearing, but she never 
meant to be faithful to him, and was 
only amusing herself while waiting for 
somebody better. 

But he never saw this, or if he 
he never showed it by a_ word. 


did 
She 
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told him she could not stand his trade; 
he changed it for that of a carpenter. 
She cbjected to his beard; he shaved, 
She made him join a burying club, 
stop smoking, and wear gloves. And 
yet she would never name the day. 

The time came when a fellow-workman 
had to go to his carpenter’s shed and tell 
him that Francie was in gaol for “ nip- 
ping” from her employer—that is, stealing 
trimmings and trifies from the work- 
table. 

He showed neither surprise nor grief. 

**She has to learn her lesson like the 
rest of us,” he remarked, and went on 
sawing. 

He was at her house the day she re- 
turned. She meant to flaunt before him 
with a devil-may-care attitude. But she 
got no chance, for reproach was farthest 
from his thoughts. 

* I thought, maybe, we’d wed at once,” 
he queried meditatively. 

* Then you thought wrong,” she said 
sharply; *‘I am not going to have the 
girls about here say you took me out of 
pity, and I have to think of my trousseau 
yet.” 

** As you like, Francie,” was his rejoinder, 
and he went back to his sawing. 

Time went on, and his fellow-workmen 
had again to go to his shed and tell him 
Francie had been “carrying on” with 
other men, and he had better have 
nothing to do with her. 

**T always stick to my word,” was all 
he said, so quietly that it was impossible 
to tell if the news were a blow or not. 

So they married, and Francie “carried 
on” very much as before, till, what with 
drinking and wildness, life became too 
much for her, and she flung herself one 
night into the river. 

She was rescued and brought home, 
while he was sent for from his work at 
the shed. She lived but to open her eyes 
once, and hear him say as he bent over 
her : 

** And what did you dothat for, Francie, 
dear,” in a kind monotonous tone, as if 
he were asking a question in algebra. 

He gave her what the poor call a “ fine 
funeral,” but to this day I do not know 
whether he looks on her death with relief 
or regret. 

In their correspondence the poor have 
an opportunity of showing the trait | 
am trying to deseribe. For phlegmatic 
brevity it cannot be surpassed. Read 





this from a street scavenger at Hack. 
ney to a girl at Shoreditch, to whom he 
had been engaged just one week. 


* DEAR NELL.—You’ll be serprisd ter 
hear feythur’s dead, so don’t giv me a red 
tie fur my birthday. A million kisses 
from yer lovin Joe. Wud yer like ter 
come ter the buryin? Jt wud be an 
outin.” 

Here's another from a girl who had 
been engaged to two men at once, but 
wanted to clear the way for a third. 


* DARLING SAM,—Maybe you've heard 
I’ve taken up with Dick ; he has the tin. 
You can keep the choker [comforter] I 
worked for you. For a weddin present 
you might buy me a teapot. Say if yer 
want to see me spliced. Dick joins in 
luy. ** TINA.” 

To the other lover she wrote : 


* DARLING Biti,—It’s off with Sam 
and on with Dick. I send you back all 
the kisses yer gave me. There wus no- 
thing else I think but sweets, and them 
I swallered. May God forgive me if I’ve 
been a wicked gurl. With love and kisses. 

“Oa,” 





“| thought, maybe, we'd wed at once.” 
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UPWARD STRUGGLE. 


By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘ Pemberton’s Piece,’’ ‘‘ All Through Prejudice,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 





HOW THE TRUTH CAME OUT. 
ie 
b——POW tell me all about 
this employer of yours,” 
commanded the Pro- 
fessor, when they were 


sitting beside his blazing 


fire. 

**Well, it’s a most ex 
traordinary story,” re- 
marked the host, when 


oo y ] guest had complied. ‘The 

Hs isolated way in which he lives, 

the queer visitors he has, his 

slike to let you see your friends, and 

entrie errands he contrives for you, 

make me think you must have’ innocently 
blundered into a den of thieves !” 

“But Mr. Davenport is such a well-educated, 
venerable, benevolent-looking man ‘ 

“He told you at least one untruth when he 
said he was my cousin. Doubtless it was to 
gain vour confidence.” 

Yes, ussented Jack. * Whenever things 
seemed bit odd, | remembered that he was 
your cousin, so it must be all right.” 

“What have you got in that parcel, so care- 
fully wrapped up? Was such a crazy com- 
mission ever given out of Bedlam?” cried the 
Professor, when Jack had explained.  ** The 
old boot is far too rotten for mending, and 
there are many cobblers nearer than White- 
chapel! Who is this “Klein ?” 

‘A German-Jew, who keeps an old clothes’ 
shop. 

“Which often means a receiver of stolen 
goods Now, | don’t believe this boot is sent 
to be mended. There’s some deep scheme, in 
Which you are the innocent dupe of design- 
ing people, who I believe systematically employ 
you shady transactions, because they them- 
selves are too well known to the police to be 
afe going about.” 

The idea was not pleasant, and seemed 
cor rated by the curious behaviour of the 





two strangers in Melville Street, which Jack 

narrated. The was delighted at 

his own perspicacity, and, fetching a micro- 

scope, narrowly examined the boot. ‘* There 

must be some hidden meaning in sending this 
ah!” 

He had been scraping with a penknife at 
the heel, which was better preserved than the 
Suddenly, the outer dise of leather 
flew off, releasing a shower of brilliant sparks 


Professor 


rest. 


unset diamonds, which gleamed like dew- 
drops. Then giving a vigorous wrench to 


a letter was revealed beneath ; 
baffled even 


the worn sole, 
but was in thieves’ slang, it 
the Professor’s erudition. 

* The of a no 
said the old man, methodically counting the 
gems, before placing them in a box. ** Twenty- 
eight diamonds, of good size, and admirable 
lustre—worth at least a thousand pounds, | 
should say, and probably meant to be sold by 
Klein the Continent. There’s no doubt, 
your precious employer is a rogue; and, 
quite innocently, you have been assisting in 

He no doubt 
being a stranger to 
were all the useful for 
Take my advice, and never 
with a stranger again, unless 
man. And 
honest people 

we'll inform 


as it 


rroceeds robbery. doubt,” 
I ; 


on 


his nefarious be- 
friended you 
London, 
his purpose. 
take post 
you 
now, 


projects. 
because, 
you more 
any 
know he’s a_ respectable 
it’s the duty of all 
to assist in denouncing rogues, 
the Seotland Yard authorities.” 
Jack, unnaturally, shrank 
the Professor pledged his word that he 
should be held free from blame, and the 
police were only too glad to secure one of 
the skilful gangs of counterfeit 
thieves, and stolen 
London. Mr. Davenport, an educated man who 
had fallen from a superior position, had long 
capture: for he found his 
watched, he removed next day 
The pretended laboratory. 


as 


not back: but 


most comers, 


receivers of goods, in 


eluded as soon as 
dwelling 
to another locality. 
was nothing but a manufactory of counterfeit 
coin, so skilfully imitated as to pass without 


difficulty in the distant shops toe which Jack 


was 
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had innocently conveyed it. More was disposed 
of by various confederates, and the mysterious 
parcels delivered by Jack at various addresses 
no doubt contained stolen jewellery and valu- 
ables, The fact that the boy was unknown 
to the police, and devoid of the shifty look 
of the habitual criminal, rendered him _ in- 
valuable to the gang. 

A raid was made at once on the Melville 
Street house, which had already become an 
object of suspicion. Half-made coins were 
discovered amid the complete apparatus of 
a “smasher” in the laboratory; and Daven- 
port and Forsyth were taken to the police 
court. Forsyth turned ‘‘Queen’s evidence,” 
and through him three more of the gang 
were arrested, and all, including Davenport, 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 

During the trial, Jack went back to Mrs. 
Winter; the authorities allowing him a 
certain weekly sum whilst he was required 
as a witness. It was quite evident that the 
letters addressed to him had been suppressed 
by Davenport; doubtless to prevent him from 
associating with honest people who, more 
worldly-wise than Jack, might ask awkward 
questions about his employer. Mr. Markham, 
after having written in vain, had sailed for 
Australia; but Mr. Humphreys, whose letters 
had shared the saimne fate, was very glad to 
meet his old pupil again, safe amd sound 
after all his adventures. 

Once again, Jack, through no fault of his 
own, was out of a situation. His little capi- 
tal was sadly diminished, and the outlook 
before him was very serious. Mr. Humphreys, 
who had made the old scholar’s acquaintance 
during the trial, remarked as much to Pro- 
fessor Sylvester in private. 

**Yes, I’m sorry for the boy. There’s the 
making of a distinguished man in him.” 

“So I’ve thought, ever since our first 
meeting at Crossford. I shall never forget 
coming across him, sitting on the handle 
of a wheelbarrow, reading Greek history! A 
lad like that ought to go to a University. 
He might be Senior Wrangler or Fellow of 
Balliol. If I could afford it, I’d send him 
there myself. But, unfortunately, I’m only a 
poor parson’s son, and I’ve enough to do to 
help myself.” 

The Professor gave a twist in his chair. 
** Yes, Jack’s a bright lad—he’d make a good 
archeologist with a little training. He’s a 
refreshing oasis in the desert of human 
stupidity; anything he does, he does well. 
Only that it’s a thankless task taking care 
of other people’s children, I might have 
adopted him. But I’m not rich; and I’ve 
bequeathed my little. property to endow a 
travelling studentship in connection with 
the Archeological Society. The ignorance of 
so-called educated people concerning historical 





monuments in their own and other countries 
is simply disgraceful !” 

“But might I suggest that by assisting 
Jack in his education, you might be doing 
as useful a work as in benefiting unknown 
archeologists? He is too old to enter, with 
much chance of success, for an Exhibition or 
Scholarship to help him at a University. But 
if I were to coach him, he ought to be 
quite ready for Oxford, say, in a year’s time, 
when he will be over nineteen. Until then, 
I would take him into my house—I'm sorry 
I can’t promise more.” 

‘*Well, perhaps I might do as much good 
by sending a really talented boy to College, 
as by leaving money which might not be 
spent as I wish. We’ll settle it like this: 
you shall coach Jack for a year, and _ see 
whether he’s likely to succeed at Oxford, 
If, at the end of that time, he fails to 
satisfy you, we’ll try and find him a post 
in a bank or a merchant’s office, and there 
won’t be much harm done.” 

The schoolmaster rose, a glad light shin- 
ing in his eyes, as he said eagerly, “I feel 
as if I could never thank you enough, Pro- 
fessor! You will not repent your generosity 
—of that I’m certain. I hope you'll live to 
see Jack a great man yet!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


OXFORD AT LAST. 


T may safely be said, that during his year’s 
probation Jack worked as he had never 
worked before; with the result, that 
Mr. Humphreys sent him up to Oxford 

at the commencement of the summer term, 
feeling certain that he would distinguish him- 
self there. Although most men do very little 
during their first term at the University, 
Jack made it evident at once that he was 
a reading man. He attended chapel and 
lectures with an assiduity gladdening to 
the hearts of the Dons, and he _ reso 
lutely refused to waste his time at card 
and wine parties. For all that, he was ac- 
knowledged to be anything but a muff: 
and he made friends with a facility which 
amazed even himself. He had never been so 
happy in all his life. He used sometimes to 
fancy that this ideal existence was only a 
dream, and he would awake presently to 
find himself working in the market-garden 
at Crossford, or taking stolen goods from 
Mr. Davenport to some East-End receiver. 
He was lucky in having another reading- 
man, named Harcourt, on his _ staircase, 
with whom he made friends. Harcourt - was 
studying for the ministry, but was not @ 
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prilliant scholar; therefore Jack’s help was 
often welcome in elucidating an obscure 
passage. But he was better on the river 
than Jack, whose opportunities of boating 
had been few, and they often went out to- 


gether. When the end of term approached, 


and the men were making their plans for 
the Long Vacation, Harcourt remarked 
that he intended to spend part of his at 


relations. 
answered Jack. He 
his past, for he 


where he had 
live there,” 
never made a mystery of 
was devoid of false shame. 

“My uncle is Mr. Jennings, of Sutherland 
Lodge. Do you know him?” 

“T’ve no doubt Mr. Jennings would re- 
member my name perfectly well. I was in 
his employment for a time. But they were 
rich, and I was poor, and I never associated 
them.” 


Crossford, 


ss I used to 


with 
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It seemed to Harcourt that, however poor 
Jack might have been in his Crossford days, 
no girl could frown upon such a tall, stalwart 
fellow, looking every inch a gentleman, and 
gifted with such exceptional abilities. 

In due time Commemoration, that crown of 
the Oxford year, arrived. The weather was 
glorious, and the city crowded to its utmost 
capacity. But, to Jack’s disappointment, at 
the last moment Professor Sylvester was 
detained in London by an important engage- 
ment, and was unable to leave even for a 
day. It was arranged that, in the Long, he 
and Jack were to visit Athens, the Grecian 


Islands, and Mycene#, a _ prospect which 
drove Radcliffe nearly mad with delight. 
But Jack’s greatest pleasure began when, 
on the first day of the festivities, he 


met Harcourt, accompanied by two ladies. 
He stopped to introduce his widowed mother, 





We 











Releasing a shower of brilliant diamonds.—p. 357. 


“Do you remember the girls? Bee’s mar- 
ried a nice fellow, Arthur King, and Edith 
has grown up awfully jolly, and pretty 
too. I want to have her down here for 


Commem. if all’s well.” 





and his cousin, Miss Jennings; and Jack 
looked again and again at the graceful, 
daintily dressed young lady who smiled at 
him with Edith’s kind smile of old days, 
She on her part, was no less struck by the 











’ 


**I—I wish you all success.’ 


change from the Crossford errand-boy, to the 
handsome, clever young undergraduate. 

But very soon the first shyness had passed 
off; and he turned and walked beside her to 
the Christchurch Meadows as though accus- 
tomed to escort her all his life. They had 
so much to say that an hour seemed like 
five minutes. Harcourt, meanwhile, was unself- 
ishly singing Jack’s praises to his mother; 
predicting Radcliffe’s certain triumph in the 
cuture, 

Never did Jack spend such a delightful 
week. It was a fairyland of music, gay 
dresses, pretty faces, laughter and flowers; 
with Edith’s smile to illuminate it all. One 
afternoon, Harcourt being otherwise engaged, 
Jack enjoyed the felicity of taking Edith and 
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her aunt on the river; 


of their stay, he enter. 
tained them to tea at 
his rooms. He walked 
home with them after 
wards to their tem. 
at 7 an porary abode, and 
lr aii le Hi hel taking advantage of 

AUUAU H Mrs. Harcourt havi 
AA | wrt having 
AN dV met some old friends, 
Ae sida } he drew Edith aside 
into a secluded corner 
of one of the College 
gardens, 

“We ~ shall meet 
again?” he murmured, 

“Oh, yes, of course,” 
she answered, dropping 
her eyes. 

“Then [ shall count 
the days until we do! 
You were my _ good 
angel all the time | 
was at Crossford, and 
I—I feel it presump- 
tuous of me to say so, 
with my way yet to 
make in the world—but 
if I dared hope you 
cared a little whether 
I took a high place in 
Honours or not, it 
be such an incentive to work 


” 








would 
as I never had before. 

**T—I wish you all success,” she 
murmured very low. “If you re- 
member, at Crossford I always said 
you would be a great man some day.” 

“If I am, I shall have your sweet encourage- 
ment to thank for it! I am still only a poor 
man, Edith; but I have youth, and _ hope. 
Would it be too much to ask that, later on, 
when I have a home worthy of you, you 
will cast in your lot with mine? Say you 
will, and I shall be the happiest man in 
Oxford !” 

“She did not speak, but shyly held out 
her hand. Their eyes met, and—that was 
enough. Jack felt that he had no further 
boon to ask from Fate, since Edith loved 
him, had always loved him, according to 
her own confession. Only, as the engage- 
ment was likely to’ be a long one, it was 
arranged that it should not be announced 
yet; for Jack was chivalrously desirous to 
prevent Edith from feeling that she had 
ruined her prospects by pledging herself to 
a poor man. 

He said nothing, even to Harcourt, with 
whom he went to bid farewell to the visitors 
at the station next morning. There was @ 
great crowd, and no opportunity for more 


and on the last day 
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than the briefest farewell. “Jolly girl, Edith, blinded by some of the bitterest tears that 
isn’t she?” Harcourt remarked afterwards, ever fell from human eyes. 
with cousinly irreverence, as they crossed 
the quad. 

A telegram was lying on the table when 

Jack returned, to meet that blow which Fate CHAPTER XVII. 

sO frequently has in store for us at the very DORCHESTER HOUSE. 

moment of our highest bliss. It was from 

Weymouth Street. Professor Sylvester had S might have been expected, Jack did 


had a paralytic stroke, and Jack must go to 
him immediately. 

His ghastly startled Harcourt, 
when he offered some commonplace consola- 
tion. A dire foreboding of evil oppressed 
Jack all the town. He found the 
old man speechless and powerless, and quite 
him, no matter how he 


face quite 


way to 


unable to recognise 


besought those deaf ears. As, sad at heart, 
he watched by the deathlike form, Jack 
asked himself whether it could ‘be really 
true that three days ago he was sitting in 
boat with Edith under the willows. 

{ second stroke, more serious than the 
first, destroyed the last vestige of hope. 
Jack’s only consolation was that, although 
he never regained his speech, Professor 
Sylvester looked at him with affection and 
recognition in his eyes, before he died; and 
he was the sincerest mourner among the dis- 


tinguished assemblage at the funeral. 


[ ntil 


g1 eved to 


then, he had been too 
think of his own 
late 


sharp 


genuinely 
future; but an 
patrons lawyer 
him to a realisation of his 
Professor was careless and dilatory 


nterview with his 
brought 
ss. The 
money-matters, like so many learned men: 
und although, Jack went to Oxford, 
he had make a fresh will, he 
kept putting it off, and now the old will had 


since 
intended to 


to stand; leaving all he possessed to an 
weheological society. The great Reaper 
hal laid his seythe upon the old scholar 
with such relentless suddenness that he had 
been unable to rectify his remissness at the 
last. And therefore Jack, after a term’s 
perfect happiness at Oxford, was dashed 
to the earth again, and found himself once 
move penniless in the wide world. 

There was no resouree but to go to Oxford 
ind take his name off the books. He was, 
happily, not in debt, for he had been too 
conscientious to squander his ample = allow- 
ice. But to try to remain was hopeless. 


He felt as if he had been sentenced to 
death as he paced the Broad Walk for the 
last time, Just when life seemed fairest, 
just when Oxford had most to offer him, 
he had to leave it thus ! 

Though money was scarce, he feed the 
guard to have the railway carriage to him- 
self, on returning to London. As the spires 
and domes of the beautiful old town faded 
from view, he leaned back in the corner, 





not quickly recover from the pros- 
yi trating blow he had received. He 

had so set his heart upon winning 
such a degree at the University as should 
enable him to embark on a successful career, 
that when he found himself obliged, through 
no fault of his own, to begin all over again, 


and abandon all hope of distinction, just 
when it seemed within his grasp, he was 
absolutely in despair. 

It was well for him that his kind friend 


Mr. Humphreys, knowing what he must be 
suffering, insisted on Jack’s coming to him 
at Streatham for a time, until he had formed 
his plans for the future. He would take no 
denial. Mr. Humphreys greatly regretted that 


he could not offer him a permanent home ; 
but his other masters all had University 
degrees, and, moreover, he was thinking of 


marrying shortly, and naturally hesitated to 
increase his liabilities. 

Jack left no stone unturned to find a 
tion, and at length obtained one as an under- 
a private school near Reading. It 
very different establishment from the 
exclusive, well-conducted one at Streatham ; 
being satirically spoken of in the neighbour- 
hood as Dotheboys Hall. Mr. Lee, the pro- 
prietor, who had himself received but little 
education, took in all the boys he could get 
at thirty guineas a year, inclusive, and, natur- 
ally, could not insist upon having University 
men of high distinction for masters. 

It was a rough life, comfortless and sordid, 
but Jack was too proud to be an encum- 
brance on Mr. Humphreys, and submitted to 
innumerable slights and annoyances for the 
sake of his board and a scanty salary. He 
still continued his studies in his leisure 
moments; but it was more to distract his 
thoughts than anything else. He was more 
hopelessly out of his element at Dorchester 
House than he had been yet during his whole 
career —which was saying much. 

He wrote to Edith, relating the unfortunate 
change in his circumstances, and saying that 
in his present position he could not expect 
any woman to bind herself to him, and there- 
fore he must beg Miss Jennings to forget the 
had uttered at Oxford, and regard 
never marry now, 


situa- 


master at 
Was a 


words he 
herself as free. He could 


but he would never forget the sweetness and 
kindness which had shed so much light 
his darkened 


upon 
might 


path. He hoped she 
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meet some good man who would make her 
very happy, and ferget his unfortunate self. 

Edith replied with a quiet dignity and firm- 
ness all her own. She was quite willing to 
wait, she said. They were both very young, 
and she still hoped that Jack might find a 
way open to him whereby he might escape 
from his present irksome position. He must 
go on trying, for her sake; and believe that, 
even though they did not meet, she should 
never change. It was a letter which breathed 
encouragement, sweetness, and unselfishness 
in every line; and Jack’s reply, though sad 
enough, showed that he had derived some 
measure of comfort. It was arranged that 
thereafter they should correspond; though 
Jack’s letters were necessarily brief, owing 
both to want of time, and because he had 
little to write about that was pleasant. 
Edith was not without her own anxieties 
about this time, for her father was attacked 
by a dangerous illness, which left him very 
much of an invalid. Beatrix was much ab- 
sorbed in her husband and her firstborn son ; 
and Edith had te devote most of her time to 
her father, so that she had little leisure for 
brooding over her troubles. 

Jack still kept in touch with his old friends 
—or rather, they refused to lose sight of 
him. Harcourt insisted upon his spending 
some time with him during the holidays ; 
and Mr. Humphreys remained what he had 
always been, friendliness itself. 

So two years went by, years of much 
sorrow to Jack, doomed as he was to see 
his brightest hopes fading away to nothing- 
ness. With a good degree, many enticing 
careers would have been open to him; and 
best of all, he could have looked forward to 
having a wife and a happy home of his own. 
Now he would never be able to marry; for 
he could not ask Edith Jennings, a rich 
man’s daughter, to share his dire poverty. 

It must be confessed that Mr. Lee and the 
rest of the staff at Dorchester House con- 
sidered Jack at this period a disagreeable and 
unsociable young man. He was compelled to 
tacitly sanction a thousand meannesses and 
petty impositions practised on the boys, not 
amounting to great injustices in the aggre- 
gate certainly, but sufficient to gall Jack’s 
sensitive soul for condoning them. Mr. Lee 
himself had only become a schoolmaster 
because he had failed in other callings, and 
his one idea was to make as much as he 
possibly could out of the boys. 

At the end of the Christmas holidays, 
which he had spent with his kind friends 
at Streatham, when he was about to enter 
upon his third year of slavery, Jack received 
a letter from Mr. Lee, commissioning him 
to purchase as he passed through London 
a large stock of school stationery. The 








proprietor invariably bought all such articles 
in the metropolis, as this effected a consider. 
able saving. He always dealt at the same 
shop, which was in Holborn, and kept by 
Mr. Ballard, the uncle of the ne’er-do-weel 
photographer, Markham, who had _ befriended 
Jack in boyhood. Radcliffe often looked 
back more than half regretfully to those 
days in the studio at Crossford, for then 
glorious hope irradiated every prospect, and 
softened down every disappointment; whis- 
pering that, in the long run, he was certain 
to succeed. What would he not give to be 
an ardent boy going to the University 
Extension Lectures again ! 

It was a raw January day, and he felt 
exceedingly depressed as he entered the 
shop; for not one of the pupils loathed 
going back to Dorchester House as much as 
the junior master. Mr. Ballard was in the 
shop, and recognised him, for they generally 
had a little chat together, though it was 
spoilt to sensitive Jack by the necessity of 
screwing the bookseller down to the utter. 
most farthing for the articles required by 
Mr. Lee. If he paid more than the school- 
master thought reasonable for any article, 
Jack simply had to refund the surplus out 
of his own scanty pay. To-day, however, 
he really felt quite unequal to a _ wrangle 
about an extra halfpenny per gross of pen- 
holders, and gave his order as briefly as 
possible, only anxious to have done with it. 

‘*T have some news for you, Mr. Radcliffe,” 
observed Mr. Ballard, when an _ assistant 
was packing the goods into a case, so that 
Jack could save carriage by taking them 
with him. “I was hoping you might drop 
in during the holidays. My nephew, Harry 
Markham, whom no doubt you remember, 
has returned quite unexpectedly from Aus- 
tralia. He never wrote to us at all for 
more than two years—just like him! Such 
a harum-scarum never was, I should think.” 

*“‘He was always very kind to me,” Jack 
responded out of the fulness of his bitter 
experience of servitude. 

“Yes, he always liked you—thought you'd 
come to something some day. He has some 
sense, Harry has, though he’s flighty in 
many ways.” 

“Well, he was wrong about my success,” 
answered Jack with a bitter smile. ‘You'll 
not forget that the copy-books this time 
were to be marbled, Mr. Ballard ?” 

*““He only came back on Tuesday,” re 
sumed the bookseller. ‘I’m sorry he’s not 
here ; he would have been delighted to see 
you. He doesn’t say much, Mr. Radcliffe— 
he’s close enough in some ways—but, do you 
know, I believe he’s done better in Australia 
than I expected. I made sure he’d only 
stay there a few months, and then telegraph 
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relations to pay his 
but nothing of the 
own expense, 


steerage passage 
sort! He came 
and he’s well 


to his 
home ; 
back at his 
dressed.” 
“I’m 
ceeded,” said Jack ; 
he backed out of the shop. 
garrulous talk got on his nerves ; 
felt quite sustain :n agreeable 
conversation. He was truly glad to hear 
Markham had apparently prospered, 
worlds would he have grudged 
fortune; but why, oh why, 
men succeed, and he be the 
Must he go on drudging at 
House—or some other equally 
uncongenial spot—until he was old and grey? 

“My father was also an_ utter failure,” 
mused Jack, as he rattled along in the train. 
“Is there really a curse on the Radcliffes ? 
Must I drop out of the race, and go down 
to my grave disappointed, ruined, forgotten, 
is he did? Is endeavour to count 
for nothing after all? 
Slightly morbid, perhaps; _ but, 
was on his way to Dorchester House. 
really, I think, if he had had his choice 
between returning thither, and being im- 
mured in a prison for the same period, he 
would have preferred the prison. . 

He found Mr. Lee in a very bad temper, 
for he had been disappointed in obtaining 
several pupils, and some of the parents had 
made comments, concerning the diet and 
accommodation of the school, of an any- 
thing but flattering nature. So it was really 


very glad he appears to have suc- 
and as soon as he could 
The good man’s 
he really 


unable to 


that 
and not for 
him his good 
should 
only failure ? 
Dorchester 


other 


honest 


” 


then, he 
And 


quite a relief to find fault with Jack 
for not returning by the earliest possible 
train, and not beating Mr. Ballard down 


still further about the stationery. It was on 


the tip of Jack’s tongue to say he would 
leave at the end of the term; but then, 
whither could he go? He was determined 
not to become a burden upon kind Mr. 
Humphreys; he would have starved first, 
and he was always careful never to breathe 


a syllable of his unhappiness to him. His 
good friend had not the slightest idea that 
Jack found Dorchester House so_ utterly 
distasteful; for all he knew, Jack was, if 
not exactly happy there, at all events well 
treated, and contented with his lot. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


\ FRIEND FROM COOLGARDIE. 


yo multifarious were Jack’s duties, that 
it was exceedingly difficult to find a 
moment for his own studies; for out 


of hours he had to take the boys for 
walks, or share their games in the playground. 
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Mr. Lee was a thorough believer in the 
espionage system, which was abhorrent to 
Jack. It was therefore a real relief, one 


pouring wet Saturday afternoon, to feel that 
there was no possiblity of going out; and he 
slipped away for a quiet half-hour to the 
bare attic where he slept, glad even of its 
chilly shelter. 

Presently David, the overworked factotum 
whom Mr. Lee pompously called “the foot- 
man,” and the boys naturally designated 
‘‘Smike,” came panting to the door. “A 
gen'l’m’n to see you, Mr. Radcliffe. In the 
study.” He was half-way downstairs again 
before Jack could ask the visitor’s name. 

Hoping it might be Harcourt, he descended. 
A well-dressed, jaunty-looking young man 
rose to greet him with every sign of plea- 
sure. 

“Jack, old boy!” 

“Markham!” 

They shook hands, a great deal moved. 
“My uncle gave me your address, and the 
very first day I could spare, I’ve come 
down to see you. How you’ve grown, 
though! I should hardly have known you!” 

“And you are very brown,” returned Jack. 
“I suppose it’s awfully hot there?” 

**Hot, my boy? The Sahara’s nothing to it: 
and the camels make it seem still more of a 
desert than ever. But what have you been 
doing with yourself all these years? I hoped 
to hear by this time that you had managed 
to set the Thames on fire! Do tell me all 
about it.” 

It was just the same friendly, confidential 
tone of Crossford days; and warmed Jack’s 
heart not a little. It was so unusual to find 
anybody taking an interest in his affairs. 
So he narrated the events of his career, his 
great disappointment regarding Oxford, and 
how he came to be an inmate of Dorchester 
House. 

“Well, it’s hard lines,” observed Markham 
sympathetically. ‘Ah, you should ha’ done as 
I wished, and come with me to Coolgardie. 
I’ve made my fortune, old boy !—think of 
that !—actually a fortune for careless, impro- 
vident me! My uncle nearly tears his hair, 
to think how all his dismal predictions have 
been falsified !” 

“T’m truly glad to hear 
more glad than I can say.” 

“IT don’t deny that I had a hard time at 
first—but the camera came very handy, for 


it, Markham— 


there wasn’t another good photographer 
there; and I tried a few other trades be- 
tween whiles, until I scraped up a little 


capital, somehow or other. Then a fellow I'd 
chummed up with, from the north, George 
Driver, got a bad bout of typhoid, and I nursed 
him through it. After that, as he’d got a 
little money too, we started out to try our 
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luck at prospecting, for George was mad 
about gold, and had made up his mind to find 
it if it was to be had. At last, in one awful 
gully, hot enough to roast a camel, we came 
across a poor wretch of a prospector, the 
last of four who’d been trying to work a 
claim, but couldnt find any gold on it, 


and three of them were already dead of 


privation. His only hope was to get back 
to Coolgardie. He begged and prayed us to 
buy the claim for twenty-five pounds — we 
might have it for that. He still believed 
there was gold in it, but if he stayed there 
any longer he’d die; and get back to Coolgar- 
die he must. So George and I went shares in 
the twenty-five pounds, and he made over all 
his papers to us. Poor fellow, I hope he 
lived to get back to the town—but I never 
heard whether he did or not. Well, to make 
a long story short, we squatted on that 
claim, and tried for gold in likely places; 
but we couldn't strike the reef. George said 
we were fools for our pains, and would only 
leave our bones to bleach in the wilderness. 
But at last, one day, [ came across a_ big 
nugget, nearly sixty ounces, and as we could 
then afford to pay for more men and some 
better appliances—oh, Jack, the awful price 
of everything out there !—we struck the reef 
at last, and such a reef! It‘ll be one of the 
best mines in Australia, I’m convinced. The 
news spread in Coolgardie, and we had lots 
of offers to buy it: but we held out for a 
good price, and at last we've sold it to an 
English syndicate fer sixty thousand pounds. 
And little enough, too! What do you say to 
that for a piece of luck. eh, Jack, my boy?” 

“Why, I’m as delighted about it as you 
can possibly be,” began his companion; but, 
before he could finish, Mr. Lee put his head 
in at the door and growled 

* You here, Mr. Radcliffe? Why are you 
not assisting to keep order in the schoolroom ? 
Mr. Lewis has had to go out, and the boys 
are making a frightful noise, for there ’s only 
Monsieur Blanc with them: and you know 
he can’t keep order.” 

‘I. thought I could be spared for a few 
minutes, just to speak to an old friend lately 
returned from Australia,” responded Jack, 


crimsoning. 

* Well, as I tell you. there’s nobody to 
check the boys at present, and I must hold 
you responsible for maintaining order in the 
schoolroom. It’s what you’re paid for, you 
know,” said the schoolmaster, and bustled 


away. 
** Horrid old slave-driver !” cried free-spoken 
Markham. ‘Jack, why do you stand it? I’m 
bothered if I would.” 
**T hope you'll never be reduced to such a 
degrading necessity,” Jack replied quietly. 
“Mr. Lee knows that masters—of a sort 





are as plentiful as blackberries in these days 
of cheap education. If I left him to-morrow, 
he could easily find dozens more to fill my 
place. There’s no mistake about it, this 
country is terribly overcrowded.” 

Markham said no more, but took his leaye 
rather thoughtfully. But, impulsive as ever, 
he turned and shook his fist vigorously at 
Dorchester House before he went out of the 
gate. It was his way of expressing his opinion 
of Mr. Lee. 

A few days later, Mv. Markham wrote to 
Jack—a letter which produced such extra- 
ordinary agitation in the under-master’s mind 
that Mr. Lee asked him, right out before 
the boys, what made him so negligent and 
inattentive. The estimable proprietor of Dor- 
chester House had lately heard of a_ poor 
wretch who was willing to come at once and 
teach in his school for five pounds a_ year 
less than he paid Jack, and he was only 
looking out for a decent excuse to send the 
latter adrift at the end of the term. 

Snatching a moment as soon as he could, 
Jack wrote an answer in his garret bedroom, 
There were tears in his eves as he did so, 
tears of joy and gratitude too deep for words. 
For Markham had written that. his own 
means now being ample, it seemed a shame 
that Jack should go drudging on as an usher 
in a fourth-rate school, instead of concluding 
his University course: and if Jack liked to 
go back to Oxford, he was willing to make 
him a certain allowance for four years, He 

Markham —could well afford it: Jack need 
not feel under any obligation. 

It was almost like a reprieve on the scaf- 
fold: and choking down the pride which 
would have held him back, Jack accepted 
the generous and utterly unexpected offer in 
an incoherent scrawl, of which, at any other 
time, he would have been ashamed. But the 
delightful thought of returning to Oxford, of 
being once more admitted to the society of 
scholars and thinkers, of being able to aspire 
to something better than the soul-deadening 
routine of Dorchester House, had sent the 
blood coursing through all his veins like quick- 
silver. Tle resolved, as soon as he could earn 
the money to do so, to repay Markham ; 
and in the meantime he accepted — his 
generosity in the same spirit in which 
it was offered, 

He announced to Mr. Lee that he must 
leave at the end of the term: which, as it 
exactly suited the  schoolmaster’s views, 
rendered him extremely amiable. And after 
that, no pupil at Dorchester House counted 
the days which must elapse before the holi- 
days half so eagerly as the junior-master; 
who notched a date off in his calendar every 
morning, as if he had been twelve years old 
instead of nearly twenty-three, 
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His departure was not without éclat, for 
the boys, who had always liked him, clubbed 
together to buy him a writing-case; and Mr. 
Lee, seeing the chance of a little self-glorifi- 
cation, magniloquently added a pair of plated 


sleeve-links, which he called gold. It was all 
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conscientious scholars, who are likely to do 
credit to their Alma Mater. His old rooms 
were occupied, but he had some others on 
the same staircase; and, but for the time 
which had elapsed, he could almost have 
fancied he had never been away. He 
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‘“Why are you not assisting to keep order in the schoolroom ?” 


one lo 


Jack, with the Christchurch 
Meadows looming large on the horizon once 


happy 


more. Before he had been back at Oxford a 
week Dorchester House seemed like an evil 
dream. 

Most of the men he had known previously 


had of course long since gone down; but the 
Dons him cordially, as a valuable 
and unlooked-for addition to the ranks—never 
large at any University—of hard-working, 


received 





received the heartiest congratulations from 
Mr. Humphreys and Harcourt, who both 
promised to come down in Commemoration 
Week. He endured, with exemplary pa- 
tience, a well-meant, but rather patronising 
visit from Markham, who was _ naturally 


anxious to see his protégé in his new quar- 
ters, and had never been to Oxford before. 
Jack could have wished that his good friend 
had rather addicted to neckties 


less 


been 
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and waistcoats of startling hues, to loud 
talking in the College quads, and to making 
exhibitions of bad steering and worse rowing 
on the river. But there are spots on the 
sun; and, remembering his deep obligations 
to Markham, Jack concealed his sufferings, 
and gave him a pressing invitation to 
come again at Commemoration, which he 
promised to do—adding, that he considered 
Oxford was quite behind the times and needed 
somebody like him to wake it up! 

A memorable Commemoration, indeed, was 
that to Jack, for he had written to Edith 
immediately after the receipt of Markham’s 
generous offer; and, leaving her father in 
charge of Bee, she came up to Oxford with 
some old friends who had a son at Christ 
Church. Imagine with what rapture the 
two lovers met again, and how much they 
had to say to each other after being parted 
for three whole years! Poor Markham, who 
had arrived gorgeously arrayed, and expect- 
ing to be made much of, found himself 
rather left in the background. Once again 
Oxford and Paradise were synonymous 
terms to Jack, and though his prospects 
were still as uncertain as ever, Edith de- 
clared herself to be quite willing to wait. 
She anticipated no opposition from her family 
if Jack fulfilled everybody’s anticipations, 
and came out high in the Honours List. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
EDITH’S TALISMAN. 


HEREAFTER Jack worked with abso- 
lutely feverish intensity—indeed, he 
only just avoided an utter collapse 
from over-study. In due time he 

took a most brilliant First, and was made a 
Fellow of his college; after which he saw 
his way to a prosperous career as a lecturer 
and examiner at Oxford, where the authori- 
ties, proud of the best-placed man of his 
year, pressed him to remain. 

There being now no obstacle to his mar- 
riage with Edith, their engagement was 
formally announced, and he went back to 
Crossford to stay at Sutherland Lodge in 
the character of her promised husband. Mr. 
Jennings, though much better, was only a 
shadow of his former self; though still fussy 
and good-natured as of yore, and very eager 
to assure Jack, on all occasions, that he 
had always said he would be a distinguished 
man some day. But the most astounding 
change of all was in Beatrix, whom mar- 
riage had softened and improved wonderfully. 
It had widened instead of narrowing her 
ideas, and her heme was indeed a happy 
one. The foolish little social ambitions which 


had been hers in girlhood had now entirely 
passed away, and she was quite reconciled 
to being connected with the timber-yayg 
for the rest of her days, since that wag 
Arthur’s occupation in life. She had quite 
as much society as she wished, young Mrs, 
King having made herself very popular jn 
the neighbourhood. 

It was the first time Jack had revisited 
his boyhood’s home, and many memories, 
mostly painful, filled his mind as he paced 
the narrow, crooked streets. He saw him. 
self once more, an eager, wistful-eyed boy, 
going about the quaint old town, full of 
vaguely glorious projects for the future; and 
a case of standard books for the Institute 
was his thank-offering for the help and en- 
joyment he had found within those mouldy 
walls. If, in days to come, another eager. 
eyed, ambitious lad like himself should find 
them there and derive assistance from them, 
their donor would be more than repaid. 

The nursery ground was improved off the 
face of the earth, the site being covered by 
a row of staring villas, and Markham’s old 
shop was now a coffee-tavern. But the 
parish church, with its quaint brasses and 
carvings, was quite unchanged, and so was 
the disused churchyard wherein he had first 
beheld Professor Sylvester. Jack paid many 
visits to the little plot in the cemetery 
which held the graves of his parents. If 
his poor father could only have lived to 
see him an Oxford Fellow! It was a thought 
natural enough to Jack’s eager, ardent man- 
hood, just as he was about entering upon 
life at its fullest and best. But those older 
and wiser might have deemed Arthur Rad- 
cliffe happier as he was— 


“Where neither tempests beat, nor billows roar.” 


Of course, as Edith’s promised husband, 
Jack had to accept invitations from many 
families in the neighbourhood, who had 
ignored his existence when he was only 
a poor boy. Amongst others, Mr. Phillipson 
the lawyer invited him to his fine house; 
where he blandly presented him to the 
other guests as the most distinguished man 
Crossford had produced for many years; 
which distinction he, the host, had all along 
predicted, from the time when Jack won ap- 
plause at the University Extension Lectures! 
His young friend had once had an idea of 
studying the law, Mr. Phillipson gravely added; 
but he had himself dissuaded him from it, 
perceiving that his talents lay in other direc 
tions. 
~“That’s good, considering I begged him to 
take me as junior clerk and he _ refused, 
saying I should idle my time away scribbling 
poetry instead of attending to my duties,” 
Jack murmured aside to Edith. But to this 
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day, Mr. Phillipson poses in Crossford as 
Jack’s guide, philosopher, and friend in early 
youth; and many people seriously believe 
that he materially assisted the young scholar 
in his upward career. 

Good-natured Markham having previously, 
through the instrumentality of a legal firm, 
paid his debts at Crossford, could not resist 
the temptation to run down to the old place 
again, and have a peep at Jack and Edith 
in their new-found happiness. He put up 
at the principal hotel, and greatly enjoyed 
swaggering in gorgeous array about the 
streets of the town where once upon a time, 
nobody would buy his photographs at any 
price. He was louder than ever in his de- 
nunciation of Crossford stupidity and narrow- 
nindedness, and enjoyed seeing his ancient 
enemies writhing with envy as he described 
the golden glories of Coolgardie. He was 
not going to remain in England; he was 
only waiting until after Jack’s wedding, at 
which he was to be best man, to shake the 
dust of the ‘‘ worn-out old country” from his 
feet, and return to Australia; the one place 
in the world fit to live in, in his opinion. 
He had become engaged to a pretty girl at 
Adelaide, and would claim his bride imme- 
diately after his return. 

Jack rejoiced to know that the man to whom 
he owed so much, had also a prospect of 
happiness; he could never make enough of 
Markham, to the perplexity of many people, 
beheld in the ex-photographer only a 
boastful, arrogant, and vulgar man. But 
Jack, looking back to his nightmare existence 
at Dorchester House, could not do enough to 
show his gratitude to the generous old friend 
who rescued him from it. And as to Edith, his 
friends were hers; and she would have liked 
Markham for Jack’s sake, even if his taste in 


who 


neckties had been still more atrocious than 
it was. 
In his walks with Edith, Jack frequently 


contrived to return home past No. 4, Victoria 
Terrace, where a poor widow, with a family 
of children, struggled to make both ends 
meet by taking in dressmaking. Mrs. Nutt 
never knew from whom came the five-pound 
note, slipped so opportunely under the door 
one evening when she was in more trouble 
than usual about her rent. She never guessed 
that it was a thank-offering from one who 
had once lived in that self-same house, in the 
shadow of poverty and care, but had now 
done with Victoria Terrace for ever. 


* * * * * * 


Edith were quite agreed as to 
new home at Oxford should be— 
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invitations to rich men’s feasts; who, for 
pure love of learning, endured innumerable 
slights and privations, but who were, had 
men but the wit to see it, the very salt of 
University life. Jack had a hundred pro- 
jects already for seeking out such neglected 
students, and, with his wife’s assistance, 
helping them and smoothing their path as 
far as might be. 

“It’s awfully good of _you, Jack, to care 
so much about them,” Edith said, as they 
sat lovingly together under the great cedar 
on the lawn at Sutherland Lodge one hot 
afternoon. ‘‘ You never seem to think of 
yourself,” 

“Ah, but I know only too well what it 
is to be poor, my darling. I have longed 
for the means of advancement without being 
able to obtain them. I feel now that every 
poor man is my brother. But for the kind 
friends who helped and encouraged me—God 
bless them all!—I might be—who knows 
what?” 

“You would only have done what was 
right, I’m sure, under any circumstances,” 
loyally answered Edith, surveying her lover’s 
stalwart form with adoring eyes. ‘Don’t 
look so solemn, Jack; we are going to 
have a very happy future together, you and 
I, and a home which shall be a model to 
everybody. I’m glad father’s so much better 
that I can quite well leave him here with 
Bee to look after him. Fancy Bee grown 
into quite a domestic character! I like to 
see her and Arthur together, though I don’t 
know what they would think of it all at 
Girton.” 

Jack had turned, and was dreamily sur- 
veying the expanse of beautifully kept garden. 
“How well I can remember coming here 
as a boy to the Cowslip League /éte, and 
thinking it was Fairyland, with you for 
the fairy princess, Edith. I can see you 
now, standing there in your pretty frock, 
with your hair down your back. Oh, fairy 
princess, surely you cast a spell over me 
that day, to bear me harmless through all 
the ills of life!” 

She smiled, well-pleased at the flattery 
from those beloved lips. 

“Tf you thought me a fairy princess, 7 had 
my talisman, too,” she said; and putting her 
hand in her pocket, drew out a dainty little 
case. Inside, resting on dark-blue velvet, 
was a gold coin. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

‘*Have you forgotten the spade-guinea you 
sold years ago to pay for the University 
Extension Lectures? Papa bought it for me 
you know, to hang on my _ watch-chain. 
Well, I couldn’t help thinking of you, and 
what a wonder‘ul boy you must be to care 
so much about a course of lectures that 
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most lads would have hated. I wouldn’t from Crossford, and nobody knew where you 
have a hole bored in the guinea, and I never were, I used to look at it sometimes and fancy 
wore it—it seemed to me almost like dese- it seemed like a link between us,” she cop. 


cration to touch it. Was I very foolish tinued. “I wondered then whether we should 
and romantic, Jack? At all events, it was ever meet again; it almost seemed as if we 
the guinea and the lectures which first never should. But, you see, we have; and 
brought you to our notice. Perhaps but for whether it is silly superstition or not, I intend 
them, we might never have been engaged! to keep your spade-guinea till I die, Jack.” 
Who knows?” 

Jack examined the coin, greatly moved as And that very same spade-guinea is a 
he thought of all that had happened since prominent object in Mrs. Radcliffe’s charm. 
he sold it to pay for those ever-memorable ing house at Oxford to this day—a_ house 


lectures. which is veritable haven of rest to many a 
“I’m very glad you kept it, Edith,” he poor, a hard-working student who has never 
said thoughtfully. known a real home before. 
* Afterwards, when you had gone away CHE END. 
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* And it came to pass about the spring of the day, 


that Samuel called Saul to the top of the house, saying, Up, 


that I may send thee away.”—1 SAMUEL IX. 26. 





JIERY remarkable were 














the circumstances 
in which Saul was 
ealled to be the 
first king of Israel. 
It was while he 
was seeking’ the 
strayed asses of his 
father, and had 
wandered far from 


home in search of them, over a region in 
which he was a complete stranger. Hear- 
ing that the prophet of Israel lived in 
one of 
which he happened to come, he climbed 
up the steep slope, and met him half- 
way. Samuel was told, in a secret com- 
munication by the Lord, that this was 
the man whom He had chosen to set 
over His people as their first king. The 
prophet asked Saul to stay with him all 
night in his house; and early in the 
morning he awoke his young guest from 
a sound sleep caused by the great fatigue 
of the previous day, and together they 
started from the roof of the house by 
the stair that led down outside into the 
street. 

The expression which the sacred writer 
uses in speaking of this early start is 
exceedingly striking. He calls the time 
“the spring of the day.” When you read 


the passage carefully you are arrested 
by this phrase, and wonder that you 
hever thought of it before. What a 


638 


the hill villages to the foot of 


depth of meaning and suggestion there 
is in it! The sacred writer, with all the 
poetic insight of the seer of Israel him- 
self, compares the early morning to the 
spring of the year, and calls it “the 
spring of the day.” The time was to 
the day what spring is to the year. 
The diurnal revolution of the earth 
round its own axis corresponds with the 
annual revolution of the earth round the 
sun, and the different periods of the day 

morning, noon, and night—therefore re- 
semble the different seasons of the year 
—spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
According to this beautiful analogy, the 


spring of the day embraces the early 
hours after sunrise. And what a de- 
licious time that is! It is so like the 


spring of the year! Everything is fresh 
and bright, as if new created out of the 
darkness of the previous night. The 
dew is sparkling in the eyes of the 
flowers just opening, and on the blades 
of grass that shimmer in the level 
light. The air is cool and crisp, and the 
sky bends down to the earth with radi- 
ant beauty, and invests it with much of 
its own ethereal loveliness. 

Nowhere is the spring of the day so 
delightful as in Palestine, for later on it 
becomes oppressively hot. The people do 
all their travelling and most of their 
work in the early morning. It is like 
heaven upon earth. The snow of Her- 
mon is seen in the far distance glittering 
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in the first rays of the rising sun, 
and reminding the traveller that there 
winter reigns alone, that everywhere 
else the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land. 

Saul commenced that fateful journey 
homeward from the hill-village of the 
prophet, which led to the throne of 
Israel, in the spring of the day—when 
Nature, reviving from the darkness of the 
night, seemed like the landscape reviving 
from the desolation of winter, and when 
his own powers of body and mind were 
in their spring freshness and strength, 
and life looked to him like a fair morn- 
ing that has arisen to bless the world. 
Ah! how different that first setting out 
in life from the hill of Zuph in the spring 
of the day from the dark closing of his life 
on Mount Gilboa in the dreary winter of 
the day! Was there ever a life with so 
bright and promising a beginning, with 
so mournful and tragic a close! That 
journey in the spring of the day led 
eventually to that terrible scene when 
Israel’s warrior-king, his army and his 
sons lying slaughtered around him, fell 
despairing upon his sword. 

I wish to make that remarkable poetic 
expression which occurs in the narrative, 
the “spring of the day,” the key of my 
discourse, and to derive from it some 
instructive lessons which it suggests. 
The spring of the day was the best time 
for Saul’s departure. It is the best time 
for the new departure of each day. 
Both mind and body refreshed by the 
sleep of the past night are recreated, 
made anew, full of fresh energy and new 
hope. All things seem possible in the 
magic dawning of the day, You can do 
more in the morning hours than at any 
other period of the day; and the quality 
of the work done then in the purer, 
calmer light will be finer, just as the 
flowers that grow in spring are brighter 
and fairer than those which grow later 
on. One hour in the morning is worth 
three in the afternoon. 

With the dawning of each new day 
you are summoned like Saul by a greater 
than Samuel to set out upon a new stage 
of your mortal journey. And God claims 
the spring of the day for Himself, for the 
refreshment of your soul, and for pre- 
paration for what may await you in the 





world. You are anointed with fresh oj] 
to do the work of the day, to be the 
king of your circumstances, and to reign 
upon the earth under Christ; to subdue 
your own nature, and to help to subdue 
the world around you to the dominion of 
the King of kings. On the spiritual 
strength you now obtain, and on the 
peace you now get settled in your soul 
it may depend whether the day is to be 
well or ill spent, to be a day of trouble 
and failure, ending in a discrowned and 
disastrous defeat, or a day of outward 
and inward prosperity, of sunshine and 
usefulness and victory. 

The Psalmist said, ‘“‘ My voice shalt 
Thou hear in the morning, O Lord; in 
the morning will I direct my prayer 
unto Thee, and will look up.” Look up, 
yes; -but not for an answer in expect- 
ancy, though that will assuredly come, 
but with an uplifted face, as a flower 
looks up to the sun. In the morning you 
are a child, with a child’s innocent ex- 
perience of the world, as yet untainted 
by its evils, and, therefore, you can look 
with a child’s candid open look into the 
eyes of God. But in the evening, when 
you direct your prayer to God, you look 
down, pressed earthward by the weight 
of your sins, for you have done much 
to be ashamed of and to regret during 
the past day. 

You feel like the publican who stood afar 
off and dared not lift up his eyes to God 
but cried, ‘“*‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” Going down from the _ hill-top 
of prayer with God into the busy world 
you will escape many of the evils of life, 
and bear bravely and wisely the evils 
that come to you, and be a companion 
in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ throughout the whole day. 

The “spring of the day” is the best 
time to devote the heart and life to 
God’s service. Saul went down from the 
hill with the prophet to be anointed 
king of Israel in the spring of the day, 
when his powers were at their very 
best. And so you, too, should depart 
from the world to God, from your old 
life of sin to a new life of heavenly love 
and devotion, in the spring of the day. 
You, too, are called to be anointed kings 
unto your God; and the best season for 
this is the springtime of your life. There 
are no sueh honoured and _ successful 
kings as those who are consecrated early 
to their high functions, who give their 

















first powers and affections to the noble 
task of reigning over themselves and 
under Christ in the world, and helping 
to make the world the kingdom of Christ. 

Youthful piety is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. It is God’s special 
“workmanship,” or poem, as the word in 
the original Greek should be translated, 
full of noble thoughts and bright imagin- 
ations. Never is religion so attractive as 
when you see it in some promising youth 
walking with happy steps in the path 
of innocence and peace. It is like the 
morning sun and the early dew, making 
life an Eden with its first fair love, with 
its prospects bright and assured for both 
worlds, for time and eternity. It is no 
Gilboa of defeat and death that ends a 
journey begun thus in the spring of the 
day, but a Pisgah from which the land 
that is very far off will be seen nigh, 
and the King in His beauty will trans- 
figure the faithful soul into His own 
likeness. 

But there is another departure in the 
spring of the day which is not joyous, but 
grievous. It is a departure down the hill 
of life into the dark valley of death. But 
if it is with God Himself—baptised for the 
dead, anointed unto eternal life, to be 
crowned with the crown of life—then the 
grief is changed into joy. It was a 
favourite saying of the old Greeks that 
those whom the gods love die young. 
And there are many weary and worn-out 
with the long journey of life, who often 
think that they are best off who have 
finished that journey soonest, in the spring 
of the day. The death of the old, full of 
years, their work accomplished, gathered 
like ripe sheaves of corn into the garner, 
seems to be according to the order of 
nature. 

But what shall we say of the death 
of little children, whose sun, as in an 
arctic summer, scarcely rises above the 
horizon when it dips below it again, or 
of those who can in no sense be said to 
have fulfilled their course, who have 
revealed to the inner circle of home the 
rare promise of their lives, and then closed 
up the bud in death. This seems a terrible 
waste. But often are the young taken 
away from the evil to come. Could Saul 
have foreseen the terrible ending to which 
his way led on that eventful morning 
when he set out to be made a king, how 
gladly would he have laid down his life 
then and there, and prevented the dark 
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THE DAY. 
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we 





fate that was coming! And could we in 
many a case’ foresee the dark future in 
this world from which an early departure 
is a happy deliverance, it would help to 
reconcile us to the spring frost which often 
untimely withers the lovely spring blossom. 
Many a fond mother would rather have 
seen her darling laid, in his sweet inno- 
cence, below the daisies than have lived 
to see him grow up to be a curse to 
herself and to others. Our sorrow for 
the young, though it is more vivid and 
pathetic perhaps than any other kind of 
sorrow, is nevertheless “a _ thornless 
sorrow,” for they have been called home 
ere they could share our fatal experience 
of guilt and woe, and they have in an 
easy way become the inheritors of im- 
mortality. 

It is indeed a great mystery that so 
much young life should just bud, and 
then drop off the bough in the spring of 
life’s little day. It is the law of all life, 
and human life is not an exception, that 
there should be more promise than ful- 
filment, that there should be more fallen 
blossoms than ripened fruit. But what 
would this earth be without its snowdrops 
and daffodils that haste away so soon in 
the spring of the year; what would it 
be without its apparently superfluous 
profusion of apple and pear and cherry 
blossoms, not a fourth of which will ever 
set into fruit ? Would it not lose much 
of its beauty and brightness, and part 
with those tender and sad poetic feelings 
that sanctify our nature ? 

And what would human life be if there 
were no such seeming profusion and 
waste in it: if children never died, and 
every child grew up to an assured ma- 
turity ? How much love and gentleness 
and heavenly-mindedness and hallowing 
sorrow would be lost out of it? Not in 
vain have the fleeting spring flowers 
lived, for they have drawn up our 
thoughts to things more beautiful and 
enduring ; and not in vain is the tran- 
sitory presence of a child in the family, 
for it touches the deepest springs of our 
best feelings, and makes our hearts 
brood over the things of that kingdom, 
into which, not the wise and prudent of 
this world, but those who become as 
little children enter. Not in vain is the 
death of a child, for it softens the 
hardest to tears, and thrills the most 


eallous into unselfishness and unworldli- 
ness. 


Life in reality is more cruel to 
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our children than death. Life takes them 
away, and changes them into careworn, 
hardened men and women, but death 
keeps them unchanged children for us 
for ever. The child is immortalised by 
death, and all the tender and holy feel- 
ings that he appealed to in life are per- 
petuated and kept fresh and vivid con- 
tinually. And so long as we love the 
child, we never lose him. He never dies 
tous. As Sir Thomas Browne wrote, more 
than two centuries ago: ‘‘ The dead find 
their true graves in our short memories.” 

For death as well as for life Jesus says 
to us, *‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not : for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” The Lord has 
need of them. There are in heaven angels 
and archangels who have never known any 
sin and sorrow, and saints and spirits of 
just men made perfect who have wrestled 
through sin and sorrow to their blessed 
rest, and have terrible memories connected 
with them. But there is another variety 
of life which is required in heaven, and 
that is the children saved from sin and 
sorrow, and yet without the experience 
and consciousness of them. They seem 
to be needed to come as it were between 
the angels who have never sinned nor 
suffered and died, and the saints who 
have come out of great tribulation, and 
washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. 

They shared the nature and died the 
death of the sinner, and so they belong 
to the family of the redeemed, and have 
their part in the song, ‘‘ Unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and His 
Father; to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen.” But they 
were innocent of actual transgression ; 
they had not done nor’ spoken nor 
thought any evil thing; they have no 
memories of sin ; and so they are nearest 
to Him who shared our nature, and 
suffered our death, and was one with us 
in all our sorrowful experiences, and yet 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and 
separate from sinners. The little children 
are thus most like their Saviour in their 
nature and in their lot; and therefore 
they are nearest to Him, and their angels 
do always behold the face of their Father 
in heaven. They help us to trust the 
Lord more for ourselves, when we can 
feel that our children are safe with Him ; 


and they awaken the blessed hope that 
the loving arms which have received 
them will welcome us when the hour of 
our departure comes, and God shall give 
back our spring flowers to us—and the 
joy of spring will be like unto the joy of 
harvest for evermore. 

There is hope of a new departure for 
the old and middle-aged, who have 
hitherto lived only for themselves, in 
that lovely expression “ the spring of the 
day.” For just as each natural day is 
a miniature of the whole year, so each 
human day is a miniature of the whole 
of your life. And as God brings back 
to you the spring season of the year 
every morning in the natural world, so 
He brings back to you in the same way 
your youth each morning in feeling. 
And if, while mourning your wasted 
years, you wish earnestly to start afresh 
upon the path of life; if you wish that 
some magic hand could restore your 
childhood and youth, that you might 
devote that youth in all its bloom and 
freshness to God, He takes you at your 
word. He puts you to the test. He 
will restore to you your youth again, not 
literally, but by representation. 

Kach day is life on a smaller scale. It 
has, as I have said, its infancy, its youth, 
its manhood, its decline, its spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. This is 
not a mere poetic conception; it is a 
fact which you can turn to the most 
valuable practical account. The morning 
of each day is the picture in miniature, 
nay, the diurnal counterpart, of your 
lost youth which you would fain recall. 
When you awake, therefore, from the 
slumbers of the night, seek to do on 
the small stage of the early morning 
hours what you ought to have done on 
the larger stage of your whole mis-spent 
youth. Open your heart to the heavenly 
dew of God’s grace, and to the pure, 
fresh air and clear, peaceful light of God's 
love. Hear the voice of your great 
Prophet, Priest, and King, who loved 
you and gave Himself for you, and who 
in the spring of the day is awaking 
you from the deep sleep of sin and calling 
you to arise and follow Him. And 
assuredly if you do this, He will give 
you the blessed anointing of grace, 
restore to you the brightness of your 
youth, and bring you crowned and 
blessed in the end to His own everlast- 
ing kingdom. 
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n Love of God. 


Music by Rev. W. J. Foxert, M.A., B.Mus, (Lond). 




































































That strives with Thee my heart to share ? 
Ah, tear it thence, and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there ! 
Then shall my heart from earth be free 


When it hath found repose in Thee. 
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Is there a thing beneath the sun Each moment draw from earth away 


My heart that lowly waits Thy call ; 
Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 

“T am thy Love, thy God, thy All!” 
To feel Thy power, to hear Thy voice, 
To taste Thy love, be all my choice, 
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THE CONQUERING OF KRAM. 
THE STORY OF A LONDON ARAB. 


By the Author of ‘Colonel Kit,’’ ‘‘The Tuckers’ Turkey, and Other Stories,” Etc. 


was Lord Mayor’s Day. 
The fine, bright 
autumn days that 
had begun the month 
had changed to dul- 
ness and damp; and 
a low fog hung over the 
great city, through which 
the decorations loomed 
picturesque and fitful. 
In spite of the weather 
a crowd had gathered, 
hoping, with the _ op- 
timism of British sight- 
seers, that things woutd 
be better presently. 
“Hi, guv’nor, keep yer 
allel a shrill, impudent 





~ 


elber out of me,” 


voice. 

The countryman addressed looked down, 
and his indignant look changed to one of 
pity as he saw the poor, ragged, deformed 
boy who had spoken with such assurance. 
**Get in front of me, little shaver,” he said 
good-naturedly: “you'll get hurt. It’s a 
pity you came.” 

The sharp eyes looked at him a moment, 
then the boy’s attention was called off by 
something in the crowd. He was small and 
wizen, with a shock of dark hair and an 
almost ludicrously ugly face, with its broad 
mouth and fiat, upturned nose. He was 
deformed, too, fer his head sank low between 
his hunched shoulders, and his fingers were 
long and claw-like. 

‘**Here,” said the countryman, pityingly, 
extracting a bag of sweets from his front 
pocket, “‘you’d best have them. What’s 
your name ?” 

The boy grinned elfishly and grabbed at 
the sweets. ‘ Kram,” he said. 

“Ts that your real name?” asked the 
other, incredulously. 

**Ay—uin’t it better than yours? Here— 
come on, Bogie.” He caught at the arm of 
a still smaller boy, and the two wormed 
themselves out of the crowd into a street 
which was less thronged. 

**Oh, father! look at those poor little boys.” 
The speaker was a daintily clad little maiden 
of twelve whose long fair hair fell over the 
fur round her shoulders. She stayed the 
steps of a gentleman whose hand she held. 


He shuddered as he saw the boys. “ Poor 
little wretches—come away, Ida; they are 
too ugly to look at.” 

He had not meant to be heard, but Kram’s 
face darkened savagely. ‘*Too ugly, are we, 
the beast—the brute—the—the—what’s the 
matter, Bogie ?” 

*[ don’t like you to,” sobbed the little 
one. ‘* You frighten me.” 

There was real tenderness in the ugly 
face as Kram put his arms round the other, 
* Don’t you cry, Bogie; you'll see lovely 
things presently—look there now.” 

The fog, which had never been heavy, 
had rolled away, and sun-rays were piercing 
the clouds, sending one beam right on to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, making it glow with 
almost unearthly radiance against the grey 
background. 

“When I’m a man,” said Kram, “I’m 
going to be Lord Mayor, and I'll have a 
great di’‘mond put on that there cross.” 

“Oh, Kram, how lovely it’ll be,” said 
the little one, who believed in him _ impli- 
citly. ‘And you'll let me have a_ good 
place to see you go by in, won’t you?” 

“You shall ride in my gold carriage, ‘long 
of me,” said Kram, generously. ‘‘Here they 
come !” 

For a little while the boys were amused 
by the procession, which they could see 
well from their post; but later on they 
crept southwards, tired and hungry. The 
fog had come on again worse than ever, 
and there was a dampness in the air that 
made their clothes feel as wet as if it had 
been raining. 

They knew their way well enough in spite 
of the fog, and disappeared in a little dark 
alley, where they lived in one room with 
their grandfather. Parents they had never 
known, and this old man was sodden with 
drink, and seldom brought home food for 
them, but he was not actively unkind, The 
boys went to school sometimes, but the at- 
tendance officer was not fond of going into 
the alley, which did not bear a good name, 
and where irate mothers discoursed to him 
in anything but polite language. 

Ida Beckwith—seated by her father in a 
first-class carriage —was going home _ too. 
Leaning back against the cushions, she looked 
tired, he thought, anxiously. She was his 
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only child, and her mother had died before 
she could remember. 
“Did you like it, darling?” he asked. 
“Oh, very much—but, father dear, I keep 
thinking of those poor little boys; they did 
look so miserable.” 


“And ugly,” put in her father. ‘Don’t 
think about them, Ida.” 

“One was ugly,” she said, thoughtfully, 
“but I don’t think the other was. I wonder 


whether I shall ever see them again—I can’t 
bear people to be so miserable.” 

“Don't think about them,” Mr. Beckwith 
said again. ‘‘Ida, your bicycle is coming 
home to-morrow.” 

In the excitement of that information Ida 
the boys for a time, but they did not 
wholly go out of her mind, and that night, 
as she knelt at her prayers beside her little 
white bed, she mentioned them rather timidly. 


forgot 


Winter was the worst time for the little 
waifs, yet it could not be said that they had 
no enjoyment of life. They were often 
hungry, it is true, and nearly always cold, 


but they were used to those things, and did 
not think them specially hard. Kram, with 


his sharpened wits and inadequate limbs, was 


softened by the charge of the small brother 
who thought no one like him. The people 
of the court were kind to the two in their 


rough way; and Kram, who 
had at first been mocked by 
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little 
noticed how 
looked; he put his 
arm round the little figure as though defy- 


looked at his 
first time 


Kram stopped and 
brother, and for the 
white and shadowy he 


ing the world. ‘You shan’t die, Bogie; 
you're going to ride in my gold carriage, 
and eat chestnuts and bloaters all day.” 


They won through the winter somehow, 
but it left its mark on both the boys. In 
March the old grandfather died, and the 


room had to be given up; but an old 
woman let them have a sort of cupboard in 
her condition that Kram _ did 
various errands for her. She was not a 
gentle or particularly kind - hearted person, 
yet once or twice she gave Bogie a cup of 
something hot. 

*He ain't long for this 
one day to Kram. ‘Often 
‘em go like that, and I ain’t likely to 
make a mistake. He ought to go in the 
country. Il’ve heard say as London is death 


house on 


world,” she said 
and often I’ve 


seen 


to such as him—not that I like the beastly 
country.” 
Krams resolution was taken. Get into the 


country he would somehow, and he kept all 
his wits awake to find a way. He did not 
at all consider his own frail body—it was all 
Bogie. Suppose Bogie should die before his 


eves ! 








the other because of 
his appearance, had turned 


hoys 


on them so fiercely, and 
proved so well able to take 
care of himself, that they 
had learnt to respect him, 
and were willing to follow 
his lead in many things. 
“I’m so cold,” said little 


Bogie one day. 

could be engaging 

liked, and he went 
roasted - chestnut 

insinuat- 


Kram 
when he 
up to a 


vendor in such an 


ing way that the man not 
only let them warm them- 
selves by his fire but  pre- 
sented them each with a 


couple of the hot nuts. 
“When I’m Lord Mayor,” 


said Krain as they strolled 
iway comforted, ‘“I’li have 
men with roasted chestnuts 
in every street, and all the 
boys who like shall have 
them for nothing.” 

“How nice.” said Bogie 
Without enthusiasm; “ but I 
don't believe you ll ever be, 

Ill be 


Krain—or if vou are. 


dead f{ 





‘“‘What's the matter, Bogie?” 
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One evening in the middle of March Bogie 
had fallen asleep in a quiet corner, and Kram 
wandered from him a little way, only to 
hurry back with eager face to waken his 
brother. 

**Come on, Bogie,” he said; “‘there’s a van 
going into the country, I heard the man 
say, and we ean get in without his seeing; 
make haste.” 

It was not difficult to do; the man at the 
bar of the public-house had no idea that he 
had any passengers to take back. The boys 
crept into the van, where Bogie soon fell 
asleep among the bits of sacking with which 
his brother covered him. 

Kram did not sleep; he was fearful lest 
they should be discovered, and listened in a 
fever to the man as he talked to his friends 
and grumbled over his night’s journey—not 
any too sober, the boy could tell. 

At last they were off, and after a time 
Kram did fall asleep, waking every now 
and then, when they came to a stop. The 
early dawn was in the sky when he roused 
his brother. They were going slowly down 
a steep hill and could slip out unobserved. 
They stood still for a moment as the van 
rumbled on; then Kram put his arms round 
Bogie, who was only half-awake. 

‘It’s the real country,” he said. ‘* You'll 
get well now.” 

A wonderful pink glow was spreading in 
the eastern sky, the hedges were walls of 
tender sweetness, while the trees rustled 
softly in the morning breeze; birds were 
waking, and the fresh cool air came bracing 
and invigorating. 

It was delightful to be there; yet, as the 
day went on, Bogie became tired and un- 
happy, and Kram cross. They missed the 
familiar sights and sounds; but when pre- 
sently a kind-hearted baker gave them a 
whole loaf out of his cart, their spirits 
revived. 

It was warmer, too, and the sunshine and 
sweet air soothed them unconsciously. 

“Kram,” said Bogie, as they sat by the 
wayside munching their loaf, ‘‘when you’re 
Lord Mayor, shall you live in the country?” 

*Can’t,” said Kram. “I’ll have to be 
looking after things.” 

**Look!” cried Bogie suddenly, ‘‘don’t she 
ride nice? You'll get me one, won’t you, 
Kram ?” 

But for once Kram did not attend to 
him; he was watching a little girl with 
long fair hair who was coming towards 
them on a bicycle. Behind her, at some 
distance, was a gentleman, who had dis- 
mounted from his machine and was talking 
to an old man at a cottage door. 

The little girl was coming down a hill 
which turned sharply at the bottom because 


THE QUIVER. 


of a line of railway which ran there. The 
boys watched her, then suddenly became 
aware that something was wrong; her face 
whitened, her eyes grew round with terror, 
while she tried in vain to stop. 

“Ida, Ida!” cried an agonised voice 
behind; ‘the train!” 

Round the curve of the line a train was 
coming. Ida had lost all control of the 
machine, and was making straight for the 
line. Her father was dashing after her, but 
could not be in time. In front was a horrible 
death, and by the wayside two little London 
waifs, ragged and dirty. 

There was a rush and a crash, a flying 
body, and Mr. Beckwith came up to find 
Ida mixed with the remains of her ruined 
machine, but herself undamaged, save for 
many bruises and some cuts on her hands 
and face. 

It was different with Kram; he had man- 
aged to clutch Ida as well as her machine, 
but had been thrown with such force 
that the rebound had sent him rolling down 
the hill, where, in some mysterious way, 
the engine had flung him farther without 
actually killing him. 

The crushed, marred form was carried 
reverently to Mr. Beckwith’s home, and 
after some time Kram opened his eyes, 
His senses were clear, though his limbs felt 
strange and heavy, and he did not try to 
move them. Bogie was sitting by the bed, 
with wide, frightened eyes—a Bogie who 
had been washed and comforted and put into 
clean garments which were too large for him. 

The room was large and beautiful. A 
cheerful fire was in the grate, but through 
the open windows came the soft spring air. 
A kind-faced woman stood by the bed, and 
there were other people in the background. 

**Feels as if I’m Lord Mayor,” said Kram 
in a voice that sounded strange to himself. 

Ida Beckwith came to the bed. 

“‘T want to say “Thank you,’” she sobbed, 
“You saved my life.” 

‘All right, Miss,” he said, “‘you’re wel- 
come; it don’t take a pretty ’un to do that, 
you see,” 

‘But you are so hurt!” 

“No, it don’t hurt much.” 

Mr. Beckwith came forward, wiping his 
eyes. 

‘““My dear lad,” he said brokenly, then 
paused. 

‘““My eye!” said Kram weakly; “ Bogie, 
why do you pipe your eye? You look a 
stunner.” 

‘‘Oh, Kram,” sobbed the little boy, ‘don’t 
go away!” 

Kram looked at the sorrowful faces round 
him, and a rather frightened expression 
came into his own. 
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There was a rush and a crash. 


“T ain't dying!” he suddenly cried. 


“We hope to keep you with us, dear 
lad,” spoke Mr. Beckwith. 

“Tsay, Mister,” Kram said sharply, 
“vou 'll take care of Bogie ?” 

“T will, my boy,” said Mr. Beckwith 


solemnly. 


“That’s all right: then I won’t mind about 
being Lord Mayor; perhaps he’ll be—I’m 
kind of tired.” 


Through the open window the beams of the 
setting streamed straight and golden 
across the hed and on to a picture of the 
Good Shepherd, bathing the thorn-crowned 
head and tender, saving hands with glory. 

“Kram,” sobbed Ida, “don’t you know 
about the Good Shepherd ?” 

The tired eyes turned to 
and something of what the boy had heard 
at a service came home to him. 

The glow had faded from the picture, and 
the ugly little face lay still on the pillow in a 
peaceful sleep that made it almost beautiful. 


sun 


the sunny wall, 


mission 





“Come away, little one,” said Mr. Beckwith, 
putting one hand on Bogie’s shoulder, while 
with the other he held his little daughter 
close to him. ‘“ Please God, he will do now.” 

Ida reached across her father and kissed 
the boy’s forehead, then the three left the 
room together. 


* * * * * 


Two years later there was a day of bright 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
four people seated together at a window 
watched it eagerly. 

“It’s better than ever.” 
in a sailor suit who had 
as Bogie. ‘Oh! Kram, 
when you’re in it?” 

Kram, with such a happy, eager look on 
his face that made it ugly no longer, and 
some of his deformities modified by loving 
care, put his hand on Mr. Beckwith’s knee 
and smiled across at Ida, but he did not say 
anything. 


sunshine for 


said a small boy 
been known 
be lovely 


once 
won't it 
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Fesrvuary 13tTu. The Call of Matthew 
Tv rvead—St. Matt. ix. 9—17. Golden Teat—Ver. 9. 


HRIST had been stay- 
ing at Capernaum ; 
went forth to the 
shore of the lake; 

would pass number of 
boatmen’s huts, Roman 
custom-houses. People 
kept coming to Him, 
and He _ continued 
teaching them. 

a : I. Matthew  callei 

i. am (9). His vecupation, 


: oy Publican, or tax-col- 








=. _ <= lector. Took tolls 
a from ships crossing 

pn all ° the lake. Probably rich. Pub- 
— licans held in great disrepute ; 


were often extortionate (St. 
Luke iii. 13). 

His call, Probably had met Christ before, seen His 
miracles, heard Him preach. Christ knew what was 
in his heart, that he was ready to become disciple. 
The call: “ Follow Me™; he obeys at once. 

His welcome. Entertains Christ at his house, 
Invites publican friends to meet Him. Others—some 
notoriously bad men—came too. Did He repel them? 

II. Christ complained of (11—17). By whom? 
Pharisees, who professed great uprightness, and 
Scribes, copiers of law of Moses. Objected to Christ, 
who taught high standard of morals, mixing with 
known sinners, What was the answer! He came to 
seek sinners and deliver them from sin. Those who 
think themselves all-righteous were far from Him. 

Another complaint. Christ’s disciples did not fast 
enough. They fasted twice weekly (St. Luke xviii. 
12). What was the answer? 

A time of joy. Uhrist was with them, It was a 
time of happiness, like a wedding. Their time for 
sorrow would come. 

Lessons. 1. Called to follow Christ, obey. 

2. God looks at the heart rather than outside. 

8, Christ came to seek and save the lost. 


A Just Rebuke. 

“Tt was my custom in my youth,” says a celebrated 
Persian writer, “to rise from my sleep, to watch, pray, 
and read the sacred book. One night, as I was thus 
engaged,fmy father awoke. ‘Behold,’ said I to him, 
‘thy other children are all lost in slumber, while I 
alone am awake to praise God.’ ‘Son,’ said he, ‘it is 
better to sleep than to wake to remark the faults of thy 
brethren.’ ” 





FEBRUARY 20TH. The Twelve Sent Forth 
To read—St. Matt. #7, 2—15. Gulden Text—Ver. 8, 


AFTER call of Matthew Christ did many miracles, 
His fame spread; crowds came round Him. These 
must be taught as well as healed: therefore chose 
men to help Him. These, at first learners (disciples), 
were now to be “sent out ” as missionaries (apostles), 
Before choosing them He spent the night in prayer 
(St. Luke vi. 12, 13). 

I. Their Names (2—4), in six pairs. Simon, sur- 
named Cephas or Peter (a rock), (St. John i. 42), 
Sturdy champion of the faith, though on one occasion 
denied Christ. Andrew, the first called. who then 
brought his brother Simon. Then James and John, 
of a burning fiery spirit, the first and last to die of 
the Apostles (Acts xii. 2). J%#ilip, who brought 
Bartholomew, also called Nathaniel (St. John i. 45), 
Thomas who had honest doubts (St. John xiv. 5; xx. 
25:, and Matthew, the tax-collector. James (son of 
Alpheus), sometimes called The Less, to distinguish 
from the other; afterwards the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Lebbeus, Simeon, of whom nothing is 
told, and Judas, the traitor. 

Lessons. 1. Not by might nor power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

2. My God shall supply all your need. 

II. Their Mission (5—8). The people. First to 
the Jews, God's chosen people, were like lost sheep 
with no shepherd (ix. 36) ; through them the Gentiles 
to be brought in. 

The message. Christ, God’s Son, come to choose out 
a people, set up a kingdom. They had been rebels 
Call to return to God. Repent, believe, obey the 
truth. Were to heal and benefit without charge. 

Lesson. We seek not yours but you. 

Ill. Their rules (9—15). Zu take no money—they 
would be provided for. 7 be simple in dress—poor 
preaching to poor. Tv stay with the “ worthy” —is. 
—godly (such as Lydia at Philippi, Acts xvi. 14, 15; 
Jason. Acts xvii. 5—9). Not to change their abode, as 
if discontented. Tv be courteous, To salute the 
household on entering. To shake off dust when 
rejected—i.e. disown unbelievers, because rejecting 
messengers of God. St. Paul once did so at Antioch 

Lesson. To the poor the Gospel is preached. 


Christ’s Ministers —- Guides. 


Stars are guides, and so are the ministers of Christ. 
Stars have done wonderful service to those sailing over the 
trackless sea or wanderers over the desert plains. The 
Pole star always points to the north. And they too are 
blessed who, shining with God's light, have turned many 
to righteousness, 




















Warning and Invitation. 
20—80. Golden Text— Ver, 28. 

Last lesson spoke of good work for the spread of 
the Gospel. But it met with little success. Christ’s 
own people the Jews mostly rejected Him. To- 
day’s lesson tells of warnings addressed to them. 

L. Warnings (20—24). Chorazin, a town near Lake 
of Galilee, then busy and populous—now heap of 
Bethsaida, suburb of Capernaum, city of 
Many miracles been 


FEBRUARY 27TH. 


To read—St. Matt. xi. 


ruins. 
Andrew, Peter, and Philip. 
done. but people did not repent. TJyre, on Mediter- 
ranean coast—great city in Solomon’s time. Sidon, 
twenty miles north of Tyre. Both cities corrupt 
and immoral, but not so hardened as Chorazin. As 
Nineveh repented so would they have. But Chorazin 
rejected Christ Himself. Its guilt and punishment 
greater. 

" Capernaum, north-west corner of Lake, called 
Christ’s “own city.” Recall mighty works done there. 

Lesson. He that being often reproved ‘uardeneth 
his heart shall suddenly be destroyed. 

II. Thanksgiving (25—27). For God’s truth being 
revealed to babes—i.c. to simple hearts. Childlike 
spirit required to receive God’s truth. 

Ill. An Invitation (27—30). Who calls? Jesus 
Christ, Son of the Father. All things given to Him 
to offer to men. 

Lessons. 1. Being justified by faith we have 
peace with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

2. Cast all your cares upon Him for He careth 


for you. 
Christ’s Work for us. 

A Christian Indian was asked: ‘‘ What has Christ done 
for you?” He took a worm and placed it onthe path. Then 
he put straw round the worm and set fire to it. The 
worm felt the heat and tried to escapé, but in vain, for the 
fire was all round. Then the Indian took away part of 
the burning straw and the worm crept out. “ That,” he 
said, “is what Jesus Christ has done forme. The flames 
of hell were gathering round me, when Jesus came and 
set me free.” 


Marcu 6rs. Jesus and the Sabbath. 

To read—St. Matt. xii. 1—13. Golden Text—Ver. 8. 
SABBATH day appointed at Creation for rest 
(Gen. ii. 2, 3). Fourth Commandment bids all 
to keep it holy. Special blessings 
promised to those who do so (Is. lvi. 7). Therefore a 
day for rest from work, and also for worship of God. 
I. A Sabbath Walk (1—8). Christ and disciples on 
way to or from Synagogue. They being hungry, 
pick few ears of corn and eat them. Pharisees 
object. Why? Say disciples are “doing work.” 
What was Christ’s answer? (See 1 Sam. xxi. 1—6.) 
David, fleeing from Saul, had hallowed bread given 
him. Also priests every Sabbath had to offer sacrifices 
Therefore 


“remember ’ 


as part of religious worship. works of 
necessity may be done. 

Il. A Sabbath miracle (9—13). Christ goes for 
worship, Pharisees watch Him. Silenced as to 
works of necessity, think to catch Him over this case. 
Aman with arm paralysed. Might he be healed on 
Sabbath?) Why not wait till next day? Christ 
Puts case of sheep 

How much a man 


makes them answer themselves. 
in danger. 


Would they leave it ? 
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is better than a sheep. Therefore works of mercy may 
be done on Sabbath. 
Lessons. How to keep the Sabbath. 
1. Rest from ordinary work by which get living. 
2. Worship in God’s house, 
3. Works of necessity, e.g. preparing food, etc. 
4. Works of mercy—doing good to others. 


Observance of Sunday. 

“Sir,” said a man to a clergyman who was going home 
from Church one Sunday afternoon, ‘“‘did you meet a boy 
on the road driving a cart with rakes and pitchforks on 
it?” “Ithink I did,” said the clergyman; “a boy witha 
short memory, wasn't he?” “ What made you think he 
had a short memory?” said the man with a look of 
wonder. “ Because,” said the clergyman in a serious 
voice, “the great God has said, ‘ Remember the Sabbath 
Day to keep it holy,’ and I see that the boy and his family 
have forgotten all about it.” 


Marcu 13TH. The Wheat and the Tares. 
To read—St. Matt. xiii, 24—30; 386—48. Golden 
Teat—Ver. 37, 

TEACHINGS by stories common in all countries at 
all times. Often used by Christ. To-day’s lesson 
one of seven “ stories with meanings,’ or parables, 
spoken by Christ by the shore of Lake of Galilee. 

I. The Parable (24—30). The sowing good seed— 
by the Master—in sight of all. Bad seed—by His 
enemy—in darkness of night. 

Good seed for profit—benefit of men; bad seed for 
harm and loss, 

The growing at first hardly to be distinguished. Had 
it not better be rooted up at once? No! lest good be 
pulled up also. Not one good seed must be lost. 

The gathering. Harvest soon coming. No mis- 
taking then which is which. Tares to bé gathered 
first — burned as useless. Then the wheat cut, 
gathered, threshed, stored for Master’s use. 

II. The meaning (36—43). The sowing. Christ 
the Master places His people in His kingdom or 
visible Church on earth. They are His care—they 
are to grow in grace or goodness—to bring forth good 
fruit of righteousness. Satan, Christ’s enemy, during 
time of quiet or carelessness, sows tares. 

The growing. Together in this life—not detected 
at first ; but when day of trial comes the false are 
seen. Man’s judgment may be wrong—God’s can 
never be. 

The gathering at the end of this world—the final 
judgment. Christ Himself the Judge (Acts xvii. 31). 
Sends the angels to separate between the evil and the 
good—the one for destruction, the other for ever- 
lasting glory. 

Lessons. 1. 
Christians ? 

2. The end is certain—prepare for it. 

3. Hell prepared for devils—heaven the home of 
men. 


Which are we—true or false 


Man’s Judgment and God’s. 


A good man once said that he expected if ever he 
reached heaven to be met by three great surprises: the 
first would be to find himself there ; the second to find so 
many there whom he did not expect to see; and the third 
not to see many whom he had expected. Truly God 
seeth not as man seeth. 











NOTES 


on CHRISTIAN 


In Time of Trouble. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


HERE is something heroic 
in the word ‘“life- 
boat.” It suggests 
thoughts that pene- 
trate to the central 
doctrine of our re- 
ligion, for it means 
self-sacrifice for the 
sake of duty, and 
wherever this is found 
it is a reflection of 
the cross of Christ. 
‘Greater love,” says our Saviour, “hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends”; but the erew of a lifeboat are ready 
to give their lives for people who are not their 
friends and whom they have never seen. A 
lifeboatman bids the wife whom he dearly loves 
good-bye before beginning his perilous voyage in 
the lifeboat to attempt to save complete strangers, 
and the noble woman, though it is like tearing 
her heart out to give him up, would not for the 
world try to prevent him from doing so. Her 
eyes are “ homes of silent prayer,” and so are his, 
as they look perhaps their last on each other, and 
then up to Him who stilleth the raging of the sea. 


Testing Poverty. 

A short time ago a curious test was applied 
at the London Cengregational Union’s Free 
Shelter for Homeless Men at Medland Hall, 
in the east of Londen. The object of the test 
was to ascertain if the men were really as 
penniless as they represented themselves to be. 
The Free Shelter is intended for men who have 
not the fourpence necessary to pay for a night’s 
lodging elsewhere: and one night Mr. Edward 
Wilson Gates, the genial and shrewd Superin- 
tendent of the philanthropic work of the Union, 
announced that he would give sixpence to each 
man present who could prove that he had some 
money, but less than fourpence. A chuckling laugh 











passed over the 300, that number being the maxi- 
mum allowed in the hall. ‘ But how shall I know 
that you have less than fourpence?” asked Mr, 
Gates. ‘Search us!” cried the men. ‘* You really 
mean it?” ‘“ Yes.” ‘“ Very well; but if anyone 
objects, let him go to the gallery, and I guarantee 
that he shall not be turned away.” Only five 
of the 300 went up-stairs, and the others were 
thoroughly searched by experienced men. Two 
hundred and forty-nine had nothing; one had a 
farthing; eleven had a halfpenny; one had three 
farthings ; thirteen had a penny; two had a penny 
farthing; four had three halfpence; nine, two 
pence; three, twopence halfpenny, and two had 
threepence halfpenny. Thus out of the 300 men 
295 had not the fourpence necessary for a “fo’- 
penny doss” at a lodging-house. It seems pretty 
clear, therefore, that the men were genuinely 
“hard up.” 


Some Interesting Missionary Relics. 

Some interesting missionary relics are to be found 
in the quiet library of the Baptist Mission House 
at Furnival Street, Holborn. Here in a glass 
case may be seen a curious little pewter cup 
with one handle and capable of holding about 
two wine-glasses of fluid. This was none other 
than the Communion cup used by the immortal 
Dr. Carey—the founder of the Baptist Missionary 
Society—when he was pastor at Moulton, in 
Northamptonshire. Mr. Wheeler, of Moulton, 
had it from Mr. Dove, who had used it as an 
inkstand, and finally it was brought here—its 
most suitable home and resting-place. And here, 
close by, is a tobacco-box of horn, with a picture 
of the conversion of St. Paul carved on the lid. It 
was in this box that Andrew Fuller carried the 
famous £13 2s. 6d., the first collection of the newly 
formed Baptist Missionary Society, in 1792 
Andrew Fuller, to whom the box belonged, was 
the Baptist minister at Kettering, and became 
the first secretary of the Society. Dr. Carey's 
watch—looking like a small clock, and making 
you understand why people wanted fobs for 
watches in those days—reposes here also, enclosed 
in a suitably lined wooden case, and here, too, is 
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his small Bible, enclosed in a box lined with 
velvet. The box is made from oak taken 
from Carey's workshop at Hackleton, and bears 
an inscription on a silver plate. Here also are 
William Knibb’s Bible and a Bible belonging to 
Mr. Ward or his wife—of the illustrious trium- 
virate in the history of the Society—Carey, Marsh- 


man, and Ward. There are, moreover, a number 
of curiosities from India and China, including 
figures representing different castes and trades, 
Hindoo shastres, amulets, gods, and goddesses. 


Portraits or busts of many eminent Baptists are 
The library is quite large 
many of the 


also to be seen here. 


enough for- meetings, and smaller 
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with the denomination are 
within its walls. 


gatherings connected 


held from time to time 


Helpful Works. 


Despit« the 


many excellent biographies of the 
late Pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle which 
have been issued, there is ample room for the 
ubsolutely authoritative “ life” which Messrs. 
Passmore and Alabaster promise us in “*C, H. 
Spurgeon’s Autobiography,” the first volume of 


which is now before us. The work is being com- 


pied from the diary, letters, and records which 
Mr. Spurgeon left, and in the able hands of his 
widow and private secretary the result should be 
an exhaustive record of the life of one of the ablest 
preachers and teachers of the century. The first 


Cassell & Co., 
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volume, which takes us to 1854, promises well, 
and we shall look forward with expectation to the 
succeeding instalments.—Two other biographies 
have also reached us. Messrs. Marshall Brothers 
have just issued a memoir of “John MacNeil,” 
by his wife, which is well illustrated. This 
whole-hearted evangelist was known and loved 
throughout the length and breadth of Australia, 
and this sympathetic account of his life and 
labours will be as equally appreciated by his 
admirers in the old country as by his numerous 
friends in the land of his adoption.—In “ William 
Taylor, of California,” Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton have published the autobiography of 
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LIBRARY AT THE BAPTIST MISSION HOUSE. 


Limited.) 


the American Missionary Bishop of Africa, which 
cannot fail to arouse keen interest. Bishop Tay- 
lor’s missionary and evangelistic work took him 
to many parts of the world, and his wonderful ex- 
periences, both amongst natives and Christians, 
are modestly set forth in this interesting volume. 
—In a very dainty form Messrs. Morgan and 
Scott have just reissued the Rev. F. B. Meyer's 
thoughtful comments on ‘“‘The Shepherd Psalm,” 
which would make a handsome and acceptable gift- 
book ; whilst from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
we have received, under the title of “‘The Ideal 
Life,” a collection of hitherto unpublished sermons 
and addresses by the late Drummond. 
Although we are not in absolute accord with all 
the late Professor's views, yet, at the same time, 
we cordially admit that these addresses contain 


Professor 

















very much that is im the highest degree stimu- 
lating and helpful.—The late Bishop Thorold, of 
Winchester, was the author of many works on 
Christian life and thought, and short extracts 
from these have been embodied in a volume 

















JAGADHATRI. 
(“The Mother of the World.”) 


aptly termed ‘Selections from Bishop Thorold” 
(Isbister and Co.), which should be a source of 
help and comfort to many.—From Messrs. Deacon 
and Co. we have received.a comprehensive hand- 
book to the elocutionary art under the title 
“Voice, Speech, and Gesture.” Practical advice 
is here given by acknowledged experts on the 
training and use of the voice, and this instruction 
should be of great assistance to—amongst others— 
young preachers and evangelists. The value of 
this work is further increased by the numerous 
selections in prose and verse, suitable for recita- 
tion and reading, which it includes. 





“The Mother of the World.” 


The Hindus have a goddess whom they call 
Jagadhatri, or ‘‘The Mother of the World.” She 
is one of the many forms of Durga, the consort 
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of the god Siva, and there is a y 

curious story connected with her. It appears 

that she entered into a _ great conflict with 

giants or demons who had reduced Indra and 

the gods to a terrible state of wretchedness 
these demons, in fact, having expelled the gods 
from heaven. In order to conduct this contest, 
she assumed ten forms, or “ incarnations,” the 
story of which is set forth in the “Mar. 
kandeya Purana.” ‘The Mother of the World” 
was her fifth form, and as such she was 
successful over one of the armies of the giants, 
In other forms she is supposed to have slain 
further armies, or terrible giants, until jin 
her tenth form, as the ‘ Golden-Coloured 
Lady,” she received the thanks and the 
eulogies of the gods. As Jagadhitri she is 
represented as being dressed in red clothing 
and seated on a lion—an animal probably 
resembling the maneless lion of Guzerat, 
This lion is trampling on an elephant, which 
possibly represents the giants who were 
conquered. The goddess has four arms, in 
the hands of which she carries a conch-sheil, 
a bow, an arrow, and a discus. The discus 
seems to be a sort of wonder-working wand, 
The festival of Jagadhitri extends over one 
day only. Whether the goddess is the semi- 
fabled tradition of some ancient heroine we 
cannot say. The picture is from a coloured 
design belonging to the London Missionary 
Society, and is by a native artist. 


OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 
CHRISTMAS ITAMPER DISTRIBUTION. 


ALTHOUGH Christmas has gone, its memories 
remain, and, judging by the letters received 
from many of the recipients of our Christmas 
Hampers, the past festive season will long be 
associated in their minds with a pleasant sur- 
prise. Through the generosity of our readers 
we were enabled to send substantial Christmas 
cheer to a larger number of desolate and 
destitute people than last season, and 346 poor 
and lonely folk were cheered by the unexpected 
receipt of a hamper of good things—the con- 
tents of one of which we have photographed for 
the benefit of our readers and helpers. 
Amongst the many grateful acknowledgments 
received were the following quaint verses, which 
we guote in extenso: 


“4 Christmas Box you sent to me 

Which i received with surprise 

Plumpudding sweets cake and tea 
I found all these inside 


* So i enjoied them to tea 
As well as to my dinner 
With love and maney thanks from me 
Oh may God bless the giver 


* Now it was so very kinde 
Of you to thinke of me 
It is God that fills the mind 
With love and charity.” 
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OF HONOUR FOR SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL WORKERS. 

WE have much pleasure in stating that the Special 

Silver Medal and Presentation Bible offered for the 

Sunday-school service in the county of 
hich applications were invited up 


ROLL 


longest 
Lancashire (for w 


to December 3lst) has been gained by 


Mr. SAMUEI 
Oak 


GOODWIN 

Field, 

Wasley, near Manchester, 
who has a record of fifty-eight years’ continuous 


at St. Paul’s Sunday School, Bennett Street, 


service 
Manchestet 


\t this particular Sunday School in Manchester 


there is a regular army of veteran workers. 
Forty-five teachers and superintendents, who are 
ut the present time actively engaged at the 


school, can each boast of a record of over twenty 
years’ service ; and the list is headed by the winner 
of the Silver Medal, Mr. Samuel Goodwin, who 
mmenced work in the school as far back as 1839, 


und, after fifty-eight years of continuous service, 
Sunday after Sunday. The 


these reach the 


is still at his post 


combined services of teachers 


aunazing total of 1,465 years, which gives an 
average of thirty-two and a half years each. 
[There is probably no other Sunday School in the 
kingdom with such a remarkable record, and only 
last year testimonials were presented to no less 
than five gentlemen who had each been working 
n the Sunday School for over half a century! 

We would remind our readers that the Bronze 
Medal is open to Sunday-school workers in any 
part of the kingdom who have a record of at 
east twenty years’ service in the school in which 


at present a 


they are tively engaged. 
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As already announced, the next county for which 

we invite claims for the Si.ver Medal is 
HAMPSHIRE, 

and applications must be received on or before 
January 31st, 1898. We may add that Middlesex 
(including that part of London contained therein) 
will be the third territorial county selected, the 
date-limit for claims being in that case February 
28th, 1898. This county will be followed by Wor 





cester, and in this case the latest date will be 
March 3ist, 1898, 
The names of those workers which have been 


added to the Roll since the publication of the list 
given in our January issue will be found in the 


advertisement pages of this number. 


THE MARCH QUIVER. 
NEW SERIAL STORY. 


THE March Qviver will contain the opening 
chapters of a NEW SERIAL STORY by Isabel 
Bellerby, author of ‘The Organist’s Daughter” 


and other popular stories, and will also contain 
four complete tales. “Religion in Modern Art” 
will be the title of the opening article, which is 
to be fully illustrated by reproductions of famous 
sacred pictures; “The Churches in Australia” will 
form the subject of another special illustrated 
article, and the number will also include an 
address by the Lord Chancellor on ‘‘ Reading for 
the People,” a pathetic paper on “ Barrack Babies,” 
and an article on “People who are Thoughtlessly 
Cruel.” Contributions will also appear from the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. Dr. Joseph Parker, Dr. Preston, 
the Rev. S. J. Stone (author of ** The Church's 
Foundation ™). 


and 
One 
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QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from November 29th, 
1897, up to and including December 3lst, 1897. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 


For “The Quiver” ng ey iy | Hamper Fund: 
Ridley, ls.; Mrs. Milner, ds. ; I. Hall, 2s.; E. Cantrell, 
2s. 6d.; Miss — South cambeahan. 2s. 3 m& G., 
Buxton, £1; J. Flint, 3s.; A Constant Reader, Brighton, 
a: © BD. Bradford, 3s.; A Sympathiser, Coatbridge, 
2s. 6d.; M. J. M.. 5s. . Seath, 23. 6d.; E. H., 2s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Bond, Is.; ‘ Old Read er, Forest Gate, Is. ; Mrs. S 3. H. 
Hamlin, Is.; C. C., Reading, 10s.; G. T. Cooper, bs.; J. 
and L. D., 38.; R. J. R., 3. 6d. ; Janet, E. W., 5s.; E. R., 
is.; C. H. B., 2s, 6d.: E E., 23. 6d. H., 2s. 6d 6d. ; Miss 
Count, Is. ; W. A. Clarke, Is. ; Miss “Twine, 10s,; J. 
Small, 5s.: A Thank Offering, Shrewsbury, Is. ; i 
Combes, £1; W. Day, #1 1s.; M. 4s.; Friends at 
Leyton, Is. 3d.; J. Crowther, : Anon., m3 th. & ¥.. 
10s.; Miss King, 10s. ; M. E., 10s.; A. L. Varndell, 2s. ; 
H. W hitbread, Is. ; F. “i. Lee, 1s.; Anon., Loftus, 10s. ; 
K, H., £5; A Reader, Epsom, 2s. "6d. : R. J. M., 5s. 5 R. J. Cox, 
Is.; H. S., 5s.; J. i, udleigh aa. 1s. 6d.; J. S. B., 
2s.; W. L. B., 3s. : Grandmother, Hartington, 2s. ; E. E. A. 
McDudd, 5s. + H., 5s.; B. and B., Lincoln, 2s.; E. H., 
eee & Rawlinson, 4s.; G. R. Watson, 5s. ; Mrs. 

Micke, ry Stig EK. M. Symons, ls.; W. Henry, 6d. ; 
tine F, Edwards, 2s. 6d.: E. M. Powle, 1s.; E. Palmer, 
Is,; Anon., Coningsby, lés.; 8. Jennings, ; Katie, 
nee and Elsie, 5s.; W. B., 10s. <a" J: Barlow, 

S. Allsop, 2s.; D. Benson, "Is. 11d. ; et is. ° 
, Dimmer, Deal, Is.; F. H. W., Birmingham, ee. em 
2s. 6d.; P., &. 2.3; A Sympathiser, 2s. 6d.; G. L., 
98. 6d. 3 AL Matthews, Is. ; R E., “ 3 a. ae 
B. S. A., 5s. f Speedie, 5s.; Mrs. G. B., 10s.; 
King, 5a. $ M.’ A Great Lover of The Quiver, £5; 

K. A. M., 7s. 6d. : The Widow's Mite, 103.; Girls of the 
Lily Club, Ils. 6d. ; Miss Summers, . Beck, 7s. 6d. ; 
A Reader, 5s.; M: M. G., 34.; A M., 1s.; M. S., 
5s.; B. M. S., 1s.; D. H. F., 2s. ba s % Member of the 
.L.C.C,, 28.; Mary Freeman, 1ls.; Mrs. Bonham, 4s.; 
.d. G., 2s. 6d. ; Miss B. A. Clifford, 2s.; A. M. A., 2s. 6d. ; 
oe ¢ Lure, 55 K. J. E., 38.3 Anon.,  Boswells, 2s. 6d. : 





“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


37. By what name were the first twelve disciples of 
our Lord afterwards known’? 

38. By what other name was 
known? 

39. By what means did our Lord teach His Apostles to 
exercise their faith? 

{ . What three cities were condemned by our Lord 
because the people therein repented not? 

41. What proverb was fulfilled concerning these three 
cities ? 

42. What words of our Lord show that obedience to 
the commands of God makes the burden of life easier 
-to be borne? 

43. What incident enables us to realise the life of 
poverty which Jesus and His Apostles lived? 

44, What rule does our Lord give as to the keeping 
of the fourth commandment? 

45. In what way did the Jewish priests, as our Lord 
said, profane the Sabbath? 

46. What great privilege did the Apostles have which 
prophets and righteous men of old desired to have, but 
could not? 

47. What lesson do we learn from the Parable-of the 
Tares? 

48. By what parable did our Lord foretell the growth 
of the Christian Church? 


Simon the Canaanite 
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Fund: G. T. Coo 
Mrs. Travers, Altrincham, 
Glasgow Mother (91st donation), ls. ; M. R., Chelvenbam, 
£1; A Swansea Mother, ds.; A. B. G. M., Is.; J. J. E, 
Govan (12lst donation), 5s. 
For “ The a ”" Playgrounds Fund: Mrs. R. Law. 
son, £1 12s. 94d 


For “ The Quiver " Waifs’ 


John’s Wood, 5s. 7. en oe 


7s. 6d.; A 


” 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: T. M. S., 5s: An 
Irish Girl, £1 8s. 6d.; E. H., 28.; Ranceby, is.; X, xX 
10s.; W., 6s. 6d.; A Swansea Mother, is.; M. 
Darlington, 2s. 6d. ; L., Eastbourne, 2s. 6d.; Anon., 4s, 
R. L., £1; A. A., 58.; “The Tenth,” £1; E. E., New. 
market, 2s. 6d.; F., Dundrum, 5s.; “ Matt. vi. 23,” Is, 
A. M. A., £1; A. K., 6s. 6d. We are also asked to acknow. 
ledge the receipt of the following amounts sent direct to 
Dr. Barnardo :—A Sunday- ‘School Teacher, 10s. ; T. P., £1; 
Miss E. Banchory, 103s.; Little North Ned dy Vi 
10s.; S&S. K. L, 58.3 M. hy J., 2 ; Well Wisher, Methuen, 
5s.; A Friend, Newry, 5s. ; M., 10s. 

For ‘‘ The Quiver” Poole ‘Fund: Anon., Is, 

For The Ragged School Union: I. M. &., 5s.; Emily 


Groves, Bromley, is. 

For The Indian Leper Mission Fund: A Quiver 
Reader, 5s. 

For The National Societ f, for oe ant Vovention of 
Cruelty to Children: M. M., Birkdale, 10s. 


For The London City Mission: IL a S., 5s, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Owing to the wide appreciation of the cheap 
QuIveER Editions of Dean Farrar’s “ Life of Christ” 
and *“ Life and Work of St. Paul,” we have the 
pleasure to announce that arrangements have 
now been made for a similar issue at a greatly 
reduced price of the same author's well-known 
work, “The Early Days of Christianity.” 

The terms of this offer (which will only remain 
in force for a limited period) are set forth in 
the advertisement pages of this number. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS., 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 288. 

25. St. Matt. iv. 23, 24. 

2%. The district of Decapolis was situated north of 
Galilee, and was so called because after the conquest of 
Syria by the Romans (B.c. 65) they rebuilt ten cities, of 
which Damascus was one, and granted them special 
privileges (St. Matt. iv. 25). 

27. St. Matt. v. 14. 

28. In the Sermon on the Mount (St. Matt. v. 1—10). 

29. In the Old Testament the sixth commandment 
condemned simply the act of murder; our blessed Lord 
so interpreted it as to condemn the anger which might 
lead to murder (St. Matt. v. 21, 22). 

30. St. Matt. v. 38, 39. 

31. Prayer, almsgiving, and fasting (St. Matt. vi. 1—18). 

32. That there should be no outward display in order 
to gain the praise of men (St. Matt. vi. 3, 5, 16). 

33. God's care of the birds of the air and the lilies of 
the field (St. Matt. vi. 26—30). 

34. By showing that an earthly father is always ready 
to give to his children that which they require, therefore 
much more is our heavenly Father ready so to do (St 
Matt. vii. 9—11). 

35. St. Matthew the publican (St. Matt. ix. 9, 10). 

36. Upon the question of fasting, about which ag Jews 
held very strict views (St. Matt. ix. 4—17; . Luke 
xviii. 12). 
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Life of Christ.’’ 








THE FLIGHT 


INTO EGYPT. 


By George Hitchcock.) 





N early times Art was 
employed for the 
display of religious 
facts,” but  after- 
wards * religious 
facts were employed 
for the display of 











Art.” Thus our 
greatest writer 
upon Art; and 


never was truer word written, or higher 
criterion set up for the judgment of re- 


ligious paintings. The early Italian 
painters employed their skill solely in 
depicting religious characters, and sin- 
cerely and lovingly they treated their 


subjects; testimony to their deeply felt 


belief in them. Later on, this belief 
became more superficial, although the 
technical skill became greater. The 


Madonnas and saints were painted from 
models, whom the artists wished to 
glorify rather than the characters they 





represented. Commercialism controlled 
Art, and although Religion still supplied 
the themes for the canvases, the religious 
sentiment was absent. The Madonnas 
and saints stand or sit in company with 
the donors of the pictures, to the sacri- 
tice of all congruity and sacred feeling. 
Later on still, Italian religious art is even 
more unworthy of consideration as such. 
Scriptural incidents were painted, it is 
true, but, with one or two notable ex- 
ceptions, the pictures exhibit a total lack 
of sympathy between the artist and his 
subjects ; and the anachronisms in costume 
and surroundings are so absurd that only 
the titles connect them with the incidents 
they are supposed to illustrate. 

The early German artists, however, 
produced many works of true religious 
feeling, and entirely worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the country that gave us Luther 
and the Reformation. To some of the 
Flemish painters, too, we can turn for 
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some of the best religious pictures the 
world possesses. 

Leaving the old masters, however, and 
turning to English Art, the mind at once 
reverts to the work of John Martin; 
those vast presentments of the terrors 
of Scripture made so familiar by engrav- 
ings—* Belshazzar’s Feast,” “‘The Deluge,” 
and “The Last Judgment,” being among 
the best known. But Mr. Ruskin, writing 


THE QUIVER. 


prophet has been justified. Of the men 
who executed those **calm Pre-Raphaelite 
studies” only one now remains to us, 
The others have for ever laid down theiy 
brushes, and their work is left to stand 
or fall in the judgment of the succeed. 
ing generations. With “ Truth in Art” 
for their motto, the gallant little band of 
artists who founded the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood fought a good fight for 








(By permission of 
Messrs, Henry Graves and Co., Liimited.) 


THE 


some thirty years ago, said: ‘ Sacred 
Art, so far from being exhausted, has 
yet to attain the development of its 


highest branches; and the task, or privi- 
lege, yet remains for mankind to produce 
an Art which shall be at once entirely 
skilful and entirely complete. Religious 
Art at once complete and sincere never 
yet has existed. It will exist; nay, I 
believe the era of its birth has come, and 
that those bright Turnerian imageries, 
which the European public declared to 
be ‘dotage,’ and those calm Pre-Raphael- 
ite studies which, in like manner, it 
proclaimed ‘ puerility,” form the first 
foundation that has ever been laid for 
true Sacred Art.” 

This was boldly prophetic, and we are 
now in a _ position to judge if the 





SCAPEGOAT. 


(By Holman Hunt.) 


their principles, and there is no doubt 


posterity will uphold the verdict pro- 
nounced, not by the scoffing public, but 
by the solitary critic who was _ bold 


enough to defy the consensus of opinion 
and recognise the aims of the painters. 
The pictures painted at that time by 
the artists under consideration will rank 
among the brightest achievements of 
English Art. 

The three painters of the Brotherhood 
-the three original members, indeed— 
specially referred to are Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, John Everett Millais, and Mr. 
W. Holman Hunt. Each of these claims a 
prominent place in this paper, for they 
each painted religious pictures which have 
become classics in our national Art. 


From the first-named we had ‘The 
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Girlhood of the Virgin Mary” and the beau- 
tiful * Annunciation” which has found a 





“FOR HE HAD GREAT POSSESSIONS.” 
(By G. F. Watts, R.A.) 


fit resting - place in our new National 
Gallery of British Art at Millbank. 
The works of the late Sir John 
Millais are so well known that a mere 
reference to them is sufficient to bring 
them prominently to the mind’s eye 
“Christ in the House of His Parents,” 
“The Enemy Sowing Tares,” ‘St. 
Stephen ”—among the pictures presented 








by Mr. Tate to the Millbank Gallery—and, 
although it is not entitled to rank among 
the artist’s masterpieces, the last work 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, “The 
Forerunner.” Besides these and other 
paintings, Sir John produced in the 
days when he worked as an illustrator 
a volume of *“ Bible Pictures,” now, by the 
way, scarce and valuable. 

Coming to the third of the trio, we deal 
with the works of the most popular 
and best known of all English religious 
painters, Mr. W. Holman Hunt. Of the 
Pre-Raphaelite company he is the sole 
surviving painter, and for many years 
the sole exponent of their methods, 
“Truth to Nature” was his watchword 
when, as a young man, he set to work, 
in bold defiance of the then accepted 
canons of Art, to study and depict “ with 
exceptional care and frankness those fea- 
tures of nature which were generally 
slurred over as unworthy attention.” 
Whatever the subject chosen, each detail 
therein was carefully and truthfully ren- 
dered. Nothing was considered too trivial 
or too slight for the insistence of accuracy 
in its treatment. Each leaf and _ petal 
in plant and flower was carefully 
painted from nature, and an examination 
of any of his works will reveal the fact 
that nothing is slurred over; each mark 
has a share in the truthful rendering 
of the object of which it is a_ part. 
But if this were all that could be said 
of the works, it would be only faint 
praise, if praise at all. The pictures are 
not sacrificed to the insistence of the 
details; they appeal at once to the 
spectator with a power that cannot be 
resisted ; the exquisite care of the artist is 
not noticed at first—-it is the picture we 
see, and it is not until closely examined 
that we trace the wonderful workman- 
ship of the artist. They are not mere 
illustrations of Scripture incidents, but 
religious pictures in the widest and best 
sense of the term. “The Light of the 
World” is a sermon in itself, which he 
who but glances may read. 

The two pictures by Mr. Hunt which 
we reproduce are equally well known and 
equally great as works of Art. ‘* The Scape- 
goat” —now in the possession of Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter, Bart., M.P.—is a most 
realistic presentment of this unconscious 
bearer of the sins of the people. ** Alone, 
all, all alone,” in the wilds of the desert, 
far from any sign of green herbage and 
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sweet waters, its feet sunk in the dry, 
unwholesome sand, the animal stands as 
the only representative of life in a land- 
scape suggestive of nothing but death and 
decay. The red fillet on its horns is as yet 
unbleached by the air of the desert; the 
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“The Hireling Shepherd” was painted 
previously to the aforementioned work— 
in 1851, to be exact — and is now in the 
Manchester Corporation Art Gallery, 
having been purchased a few months ago. 
Mr. Holman Hunt tells me in a letter 





CHRIST WASHING PETERS FEET 
(By Ford Madox 


mountains in the background are tinged 
with the light of the setting sun: darkness 
will envelop. the wretched animal 
in its folds: the whole atmosphere is 
suggestive of suffering: of the mystery 
and pathos of vicarious atonement. 
There is no imagination in the scene of 
the picture; it is an actual transcript of 
Palestine. In 1854 the 
the Holy Land, and at 
the salt-enerusted shores of 
the Dead Sea, painted the weird stretch 


SOOT 


&@ lands ape in 
artist visited 


Oosdom. on 


of country that lay before him. Many 
sketches, too, were made on the spot of 
the goat, but the figure was actually 


painted in Jerusalem. 





Brown.) 


that “the picture was painted at Cadding- 
ton, in Surrey, where Millais and I lodged 
at the farmhouse called Worcester Park.” 
The future baronet at the time was paint- 
ing the background of his wonderful 
* Ophelia,” and later on in the year that 
of * The Huguenot.” 

Another well-known religious picture by 
this artist is ** The Shadow of the Cross” 

also at Manchester. ‘The Strayed 
Sheep,” illustrative of the passage, ‘* All 
we, like sheep, have gone astray ”—also 
by Mr. Holman Hunt—is perhaps one of 
the most faithful renderings of nature 
ever executed on canvas. On the top and 
side of a cliff stand a number of sheep, 
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“IF THOU HADST KNOWN.” 
(By William Hole, R.8.A.) 


feeding on the short grass. <A cloud signal- 
ling the coming storm is drifting across the 
sky, and the sun’s rays shine on the backs 
of some of the animals—an effect painted 
in a manner that has never been surpassed. 

Reproduced on page 391 is a work by one 
of the least understood artists England 
has produced, but one whose influence, 
nevertheless, has had a very great effect, 
for it was to him that Rossetti went as a 
young man to learn his art. Ford Madox 
Brown was a great artist, if not always a 
great painter. His ideas often outran his 
executive ability. The picture illustrated, 
however, is one least affected by his faults, 
and one entirely worthy of a place in our 
National Gallery. The figure of Christ 
is dignified and noble, and the rugged- 
ness and impetuosity of the disciple are 
powerfully suggested. 

Of the artistic powers of Mr. George 
Frederick Watts, R.A., much has been and 
could be written. He takes rank as the 
greatest of England’s living artists, and 
the gift of his life’s best work to the 
nation is characteristic of his high-souled, 
unselfish nature. Differing completely 


in technical methods from the artists 





already considered, he stands alone for the 
selection and treatment of his subjects. 
Though few definite illustrations of Scrip- 
ture incidents have come from his brush, 
many of his works are religious in feeling 
and of a strong didactic order. Fond of 
allegory, he oftentimes approaches the 
mystic—a fact which stands in the way 
of his pictures ever becoming popular in 
the sense that those, say, of Mr. Holman 
Hunt have become. Of the seventeen 
pictures now in the National Gallery of 
British Art, *‘The Spirit of Christianity,” 
* Faith,” and *‘Mammon,” are allegories 
more or less easy of solution; ** Love and 
Death.” “Time, Death, and Judgment,” if 
not strictly religious pictures, are entitled 
to be considered as such from the senti- 
ment attaching to them; while the pic- 
ture we illustrate on page 390 and * Jonah” 
are the only two distinctly incidental re- 
ligious subjects in the collection. ‘ For he 
had Great Possessions” gives us the whole 
story of the young man who turned away 
from the Great Teacher. Sadly, relue- 
tantly, feeling to the full the import of 
the step he is taking, he allows “the 
great possessions” to outweigh all other 

















considerations, and deliberately turns his 
back upon the better inclinations which 
led him to approach the Master. 
Foremost among other artists who have 
impressed us with the beauty of their 
religious works is Mr. George Hitchcock, 
whose “‘ Flight into Egypt” is reproduced 
on page 387. Delicate in tone and refined 
in execution, this picture attracted con- 
siderable attention when exhibited at the 
New Gallery in 1894, and only recently 
it has brought the artist the award of 
a gold medal from Dresden. The flowers 
in the foreground, blue and white, form the 
key-note of the picture. Writing of this 
work the artist 
Says : 
“*The Flight into 


Egypt’ was painted 
on the sea dunes of 


North Holland, 
where the sand 
seemed to suggest 


the shores of the 
Levant. Possibly 
on their way to 
Egypt the little 
party may have 
gone near the sea. 
However, I arrived 
at the picture 
through the colour 
blue—of the ox 
tongue, a sort of 
borage, and the 


white of the wild 
parsnip, blue and 
white being the 


colours of Mary. It 
may be a new way 
of arriving at a holy 
picture through the 
landscape, but it has 
always seemed to 
me that painters of 
the history of Christ 
have always given 
too much attention 
to the figures; al- 
ways stood too near. 
Was there not a 
moment when the 
little procession 
would been 
seen afar off, and 
the foreground been 
very much in evi 
dence—and why not 
paint it so for once ?” 


have 


I quote these 
interesting re- 


marks, not to 
Justify the 
artist, for the 


picture itself is 
sufficient justi- 
fication, but to 
draw attention 
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to the fact that, although the local sur- 
roundings of the figures are not strictly 
accurate, they do not detract one iota 
from the value of the picture or actuality 
of the incident depicted. The picture is 
beautiful in itself, far more so than our 
black-and-white reproduction suggests; 


there is an atmosphere of tenderness 
and quietude in it which accords well 
with the loving solicitude of the 
mother for the babe on her knee. The 


landscape is in harmony with the figures 
and subject, and we do not trouble our- 
selves to ask if there really was such 
a bit of country on the road between 





NAAMAN'S WIFE. 


(By F. W. W. Topham, R.1.) 
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Bethlehem and Egypt. We do not feel 
shocked even when we are told the 
fact that the scene is a faithful render- 
ing of one in North Holland; it is 
sufficient that the picture is harmonious 


TOO LATE THE FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS 
(By Mrs. H. Harewood Robinson.) 


and complete in itself, and therein we pay 
tribute to the artistic powers of the 
painter—the strong imaginative faculty 
which enabled him to conceive the work 
and influence all who look upon it. 
Imagination must of necessity enter 
largely into paintings of religious works, 
especially those in which the figures of 
Christ are introduced; and it is at 
once the true test of the power of the 
artist and of the discerning faculty of 
the spectator if the ideals of the former 





appeal to the latter without considey. 
ations of local truth in detail and 
accessories entering into the mind upon 
seeing the picture. Judged according to 
this standard, the pictures we have 
already noticed must be 
considered true works of Art 
and truly religious pictures, 
They each appeal to us first 
of all for the sentiment they 
express; the details concern. 
ing their execution are 
secondary matters which but 
enhance their interest when 
we learn them. 

In this same category must 
be included the picture by 
Mr. William H. Hole, R.S.A,, 
illustrated on page 392. “If 
thou hadst known” were 
the words spoken over Jeru- 
salem, but, upon looking at 
the picture, we see at once 
that the city represented is 
not the Jerusalem of Christ’s 
time. But we feel no incon- 
gruity in the composition; 
it may be Edinburgh or any 
other city similarly situated 
among surrounding hills; the 
lamentation of Christ is 
equally applicable ; the lesson 
contained is for all times and 
all localities. 

The other pictures illus- 
trated serve as good ex- 
amples of the far larger class 
of religious works, which, 
while being excellent speci- 
mens of painting and 
draughtsmanship, are illus- 
trations of facts and incidents 
recorded in Scripture, and 
only intended as such. In 
saying this there is no de- 
traction of their merits sug- 
gested. Mr. Topham in his 
*Naaman’s Wife” has given us the grief 
of the central figure and the surprise 
of the Hebrew maid who witnesses it—it 
is an illustration of an incident made as 
true to facts as the artist could arrive 
at them; and Mrs. Harewood Robinson’s 
“Too Late: The Foolish Virgins,” is a 
clever picture of the concluding part of 
the parable. They contain no lesson 
in themselves: they fulfil their intention 
in turning our minds to the original 


stories. ARTHUR FISH. 
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SERIAL STORY. 





By Isabel Bellerby, Author of ‘‘ The Organist’s Daughter,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE YOUNG SQUIRE, 


x \T had been an anxious 
; : ins : 

time for Tobias 
Gillet, and, now that 








the will had been 
read and he knew 
the worst, he looked 
blankly at the 





lawyer. 

* But where is the 
letter of instruction, 
Mr. Harding?” 
“You may as well ask me where the codicil 


is to be found,” replied the youngest solicitor 


in Wellow, with a nervous shrug of his 
shoulders. ‘‘ He has buried both, of course, 
from sheer force of habit. ‘Tis a thousand 


pities he would not reveal his hiding-place to 
me—or to yourself. Do you think Ulric 
Broughton will know ?” 

The steward shook his head doubtfully. 

Mr. Broughton may have told 

But letters were few and far 
it is not likely the squire would 
black and white, for anyone to 
read, what he refused to tell either of us. I 
wish Ulric had returned in time to see his 
father. It’s hard on the lad, all round.” 

“Yes, only we don’t know what the codicil 
may have in store for him.” 

“We are not likely to know, if it doesn’t 
turn up.” 

“Come, come! It is not like you to look on 
the dark things, Mr. Gillet. The 
codicil is not to be opened for twelve months ; 
plenty of time to look for it. I must say I 
wish | knew who drew it up. Just like Mr. 
Broughton to employ different men. If I had 
not known him so well, L should think I 
had a right to feel offended at his not 
coming to me for so important a matter. 
Strong denies all knowledge of the codicil; 
he says his eccentric client nearly snapped 
his nose off ventured to inquire 
into its whereabouts.” 


“T fear not. 
him, of course. 
between : and 
set down in 


side of 


when he 
and 


existence 





Mr. Harding’s smile was faintly reflected 
on the open countenance of Tobias; but 
only faintly. The steward’s thoughts were 


busy with the headstrong lad who had quar- 


relled with his somewhat austere father, 
more than five years before, and who had, 
in consequence, been dismissed from home 


with a fortune of three hundred pounds, all 
told ; the whole world before him as a work- 
ing place; and the assurance that he need 
not expect even the proverbial shilling at the 
demise of his irate parent. 

A strictly just man, Mr. Broughton had 
kept his word, in the letter: not a_ single 


penny of his large income was bequeathed 
to his son. But Ulric was to have the house 
picturesque old Cyow’s Nest, and all the 


many acres of ground belonging to it, on 
condition that he lived there; not altogether 
a legacy to be despised by a young man 
experienced in farming and lacking any de- 
sire for a life of idle dissipation. 

Perhaps Ulric himself hardly knew how 
the quarrel had arisen which resulted in his 
going to Montana and turning farmer, in- 
stead of wasting his time as an officer in 
an expensive regiment, unlikely to be ever 
ordered abroad or given any chance of 
seeing service. 

He had done well at Sandhurst; had en- 
joyed playing the soldier for a year or two, 
and being made much of, on account of his 
good looks and his prospects, in West-End 
drawing - rooms ; and then he had suddenly 
awakened to the deadly monotony of doing 
nothing from morning till night, year in, 
year out, and had complained to his father, 
asking to be allowed to “cut the service,” 
and travel, and get educated. 

The request had the effect of a shock on 
Ulric Broughton, senior. The boy had been to 
Rugby, and, not caring for a college career, 
had spent six months in France and six in 
Germany, prior to going to Sandhurst. What 


did he mean by wanting education and 
travel? He had had enough of both. 
It was not a question of money. Mr. 
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Broughton was open-handed to a_ degree. 
But, unfortunately, he was not at that moment 
so open-hearted. He wished to maintain all 
his old authority over the boy who had grown 
to manhood; and the man in the boy rebelled. 

Five years had passed since then. Ulric 
wrote, dutifully, from time to time, reporting 
steady progress. Had he been unsuccessful, 
and asked for money, his father might have 
relented and have yielded to the longing of 
his lonely heart to bid his son come home to 
him. But he could not forgive independence ; 
and so the breach widened, and letters grew 
shorter and fewer, until the black day when 
Ulric received a cablegram from Tobias Gillet 
telling him to return, with all speed, if he 
wished to see his father before he died. 

But death would not tarry at the will of 
man. Mr. Broughton closed his eyes on this 
world without again seeing the son he had 











sent from him in anger. His remains rested 
in the family vault; and the whole neigh- 
bourhood was concerning itself about his will 
before Ulric arrived. 


THE QUIVER. 


‘*Who has the money, Mr. Harding?” 





To Walter Harding fell the unpleasant duty 
of making him acquainted with the fact that 
Mr. Broughton, senior, had kept his word and 
not left him a penny in hard cash. 

“Then who has it—Gillet?” Ulric began 
to tug at his moustache, as was his custom 
in moments of mental perturbation. 

‘Tobias Gillet has one hundred pounds per 
annum for acting as vole trustee and executor, 
and in acknowledgment of his long years 
of faithful service to your father,” replied 
the lawyer. ‘* And, in addition to this, he is 
bequeathed the old entrance-gate in Grass 
Lane, which, it appears, he has always ad- 
mired, having frequently suggested that it 
should be placed in a more prominent position,” 

‘Just like my father to remember a may’s 
fads. I remember Tobias always raved over 
the work on that ancient gate.” Ulric smiled 
in tender reminiscence of the dead man, who 

had only failed 


once in __ parental 
| affection. Arousing 
‘| himself from threat- 


| ened reverie, he 
2 a= asked again, ** Who 
_ has the money, Mr, 
Harding ?” 

** That is just what 
we cannot say at 
present. Mr. 
Broughton — refused 
to let me _ have 





anything to do with his will, because I ven- 
tured to tell him that he had no right to 
take advantage of there being no entail, to 
pauperise you. I did not know, then, that he 
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purposed leaving you the house and grounds. 
He went to Strong—Ridley’s successor, a new 
left home; his offices are in 
According to Mr. Broughton’s 
the will to read on 
funeral. Here it is: very 
see. various 
institutions: so much to _ East 
Wellow Church for new bells; hundred per 
annum to Gillet; house and grounds of Crow’s 
Nest—with the exception of the old entrance 
gate—and all property and landed 
ditto (observe the space left for specification 
of same) to yourself. The remainder of all 
monies and investments to be 
according to codicil, which may be found in 
a place mentioned in a letter of instruction 
Tobias Gillet. Said 
to be opened for twelve months 
from day of testator’s demise. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Broughton, that letter of instruction 
cannot be found. I have searched through all 
your father’s papers; 
Gillet.” 

“Who drew up the codicil—this Strong?” 

“He says not—knows nothing about it, 
in fact. We advertised, and made all 
possible inquiries, to no purpose. I fancy your 
father must have managed it himself.” 

“But there must have been witnesses. 
Why do they not come forward?” 

“That is what is puzzling us. I can only 
think that whoever witnessed was ignorant 
of the nature of the document they put 
their names to. The late Mr. Broughton was 
a rather peculiar man in some respects.” 

“That’s true,” admitted Ulric, taking up 
the will look at the date. ‘* Why, 
it is only six months old!” 

“That is all. He must have decided to 
make a fresh one when he set about realising 
his investments with the evident intention 
of buying houses and landed property. You 
see, | misjudged him in thinking he was not 
acting fairly by you. Had he lived long 
enough to carry out his intention, you would 
be one of the wealthiest men in the county, 
even though you inherited not a farthing in 
hard cash. There must be something like a 
hundred and forty thousand pounds in ready 
money stowed away somewhere at Crow’s 
Nest, with the missing codicil and that letter 


man since you 
North Sreet. 
Strong gave me 
the 


you 


wish, 
the day of 


meagre, as Legacies to 


charitable 


house 


written by deceased to 


codicil not 


so has Strong; so has 


have 


again to 


of instruction, which, doubtless, your father 
hid from sheer force of habit, as he had 
hidden everything of importance since the 


hank robbery, when he was near losing so 
much.” 
“When was that? This, and the hiding 


fad, is news to me, you know.” 
“Did Mr. Broughton never mention either 
in his letters? It was rather more than three 


years ago that the County Bank was broken 
into, 


Your father had a large deposit there 
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sold out of Peruvian 


having 
Mines to invest in a new railway somewhere. 


at the time, 
The thieves may have known of this. They 
took all the money they could find, and a 
lot of documents, which would be of little use 
to them, unless in the way of possible rewards 
for finding and returning them. But they 
were a clumsy set of villains: allowed theim- 
selves to be taken with their spoil on them— 
fortunately for the rightful owners. It scared 
Mr. Broughton, though. From that time he 
took charge of his papers and things himself, 
declining to let a soul know where he kept 
them. Nothing of real importance is forth- 
coming; and the only comfort is that, if it 
were, we should have to wait twelve months 
to know how the money is left. Only one 
or two small investments remain intact; the 
dividends from them will just about pay the 
legacies—by instalments, and Gillet’s hundred 
per annum.” 
**How about the duties?” 


Mr. Harding gave one of his nervous 
shrugs. 

“They may be screwed out of it. Luckily, 
you are to inherit free of duty. Something 


will have to wait some of the legacies, I 


suppose. Duties must be paid, of course.” 
“It might have been much worse, Mr. 
Harding. If the money is not to be mine, I 


need not worry over its non-appearance. I am 
glad my father meant well by me; it’s not 
his fault that he did not live long enough to 
carry out his ideas. I shan’t be exactly a 
pauper. When I have settled things in 
Montana — must hurry back at once and do 
that —I shall be able to jog along, after a 
fashion. Hope I’ve not kept you from your 
dinner. So long.” 

As the lawyer watched the tall, broad- 
shouldered figure go swinging down the street 
he was inclined to think that Ulric was right, 
and things might have been much worse. It 
ought to be no hardship to a man of eight-and- 
twenty that he has to work for his living. 

“And yet,” mused Walter Harding with 
another shrug. ‘And yet—it is hard, when 
you come to think of it!” 


CHAPTER II. 
MIRIAM. 


CARCELY had the young squire started 
on his return journey to Montana than 
Mrs. Gillet received a letter which tem- 
porarily upset the pleasant calm of her 
happy life. 

The youngest of six daughters of a hard- 
working provincial lawyer, she had _ been 
permitted to marry the man of her choice, her 
father being glad to part with one and another 



































Mrs Gillet came hurrying forward, and took the girl right into her arms.—p. 399. _ 




















of his many girls to any young man of fair 
prospects who had the courage to face such a 


family group. 


Another daughter had married a doctor. 
From her came the letter which Mrs. Gillet 
handed to her husband with visible reluct- 


ance. 

“Dora’s husband is offered a’ good appoint- 
ment at the Cape, Tobias. They _ start 
almost immediately, and she asks me to give 
a home to their eldest girl, who wishes to 
become a singer.” 

Tobias read the letter in silence and returned 
it to his wife, merely asking: 

“How old is this girl?” 

‘Twenty-three, I think.” 
‘She will be a nice companion for you.” 
Does that mean she is to come ?” 

* Certainly, you would rather not 
have her. A _ girl wishes to earn her 
own living, instead of going abroad and frit- 
tering away her time waiting for a possible 
encouraged. Don’t 


“Tobias ! 
unless 


who 


husband, deserves to be 
you think so?” 

“Qh, of course, I should like to have her. I 
was thinking of you, dear; my sister’s child 
has no claim on you.” 

“Then I should like to know who has! Tell 
her to come as soon as she likes, Emmeline.” 

Mrs. Gillet receiving another letter 
from her sister, by return of post, naming an 
early day for Miriam to travel to Wellow, and 
mentioning the train she would come by—the 
one, as it happened; which resulted in 
the girl finding no one to welcome her when 
she reached Wellow. 

And this was how it came about that 
saw a serge-clad figure advancing towards him 
as he sat in the 

“Are 
Wallace.’ 

Mr. Gillet put down his pipe, and his hand 
went out in ready welcome. 


did sO: 


wrong 


Tobias 


porch. 


you my _ uncle? I am Miriam 


‘lam very glad to see you, my dear, though 
you are not due for another hour.” Turning 
his head, he shouted into the hall, ‘* Emmeline! 
She’s come!” 


Mrs. Gillet came hurrying forward, and 
took the girl right into her arms. 

“You never walked, my dear? You must 
be tired to death.” 

“Not a bit of it, Auntie. Who could feel 
tired on a day like this? The omnibus had 
gone, and the cab-fare frightened me; and 
anice young porter promised to send on my 
boxes, and told me which road to take. And 
here I am!” 

“And right glad we are to see you, child. 
But your mother said you would come by 


the train reaching Wellow at 6.15.” 
“Instead of which I got there at 

wanted mother to let me write, 

makes mistakes; but she preferred 


five. I 


because she 


generally 
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matter a bit, if I 


to do it. And it doesn’t 
have not put you out.” 

“IT hope it would take more than that to 
put us out. You must be longing for your 
tea. Come up-stairs, my dear, and see your 
room. Everything will be ready by the time 
you've taken off your hat, and bathed the 
dust out of your That Wellow road 
is the dustiest about here.” 

Delighted with her pretty room, cheered 
by the assurance that she was welcome, 
and disposed to act the part of a sunbeam 
in the quaint old house, Miriam presently 
came running down-stairs, humming from 
sheer happiness. 

The childless couple beamed on this bright 
young thing, who had dropped upon them 
before she was expected, and who seemed 
already to have found her place in the house 
and in their hearts. 

**Have you had time to about lessons 
for me?” she asked as they sat down to tea. 
“I want to begin as soon as possible. There 
was no one worthy the name of teacher at 
Marston; and it cost too much to go up to 
town for But | hoped to find some 
really good man at Wellow.” 

“And you will not be disappointed, my 
dear. There is a Mr. Craufurd, who is 
something quite out of the common, we are 
told. He is willing to teach you; and I have 


eyes. 


see 


lessons. 


arranged to go with you to-morrow to see 
about terms, and so on.” 
“Thank you, Auntie; and you will not 


mind my practising, will you? I’ll keep out 


of hearing as much as I can.” 


**Bless the child! you needn’t do that. We 
shall like to have you singing about the 
house.” 

Mrs. Gillet called on Mr. Craufurd next 


morning with her niece, and he proceeded to 
test his new pupil's powers. 

Miriam had a powerful and sweet contralto 
voice. The song she from amongst a 
pile on the piano, showed it off to perfection. 

Frank Craufurd listened critically, satis- 
faction deepening in his dreamy-looking eyes. 

“IT am glad you have had so little training,” 
he said when she had finished. ‘*‘ What you 
have had has been good of its kind, fortu- 
nately. [shall enjoy developing so grand a voice 
as you undoubtedly possess, Miss Wallace.” 


chose, 


She sighed with contentment and_ infinite 
relief. 

**Then you think I shall do?” 

* For what?” 

** Oratorio.” 

‘Impossible to say, as yet. That remains 


to be seen.” 

They discussed terms, arranged for lessons 
to begin next day, and then the ladies rose 
to go. 

Miriam but one 


practised indefatigably : 
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morning she proved very satisfactorily that 
her long artist hands were capable of good 
useful work on occasion. 

Mrs. Gillet had sent some lace curtains 
to be cleaned, which had been very poorly 
accomplished. She was bemoaning this fact, 
and wondering if they would possibly do for 
the staircase window, yawning blankly at the 
landscape at the top of the first flight of 
stairs. 

Miriam settled the question very decidedly. 

‘Certainly they will not do as they are, 
Aunt Emmeline. Let me have them for a 
few hours, and you shall see what you shall 
see.” ‘ 

Ten minutes later they went through a 
sareful process of cleansing at the hands of 
the amateur washerwoman, who then looked 
about for a suitable drying-ground. 

*I think I’ll stretch them on the grass at 
the end of the garden. They’ll dry in no 
time there. No, thanks, Sophy, I shall not 
want any help; though I should feel very 
grateful for the loan of a sun-bonnet, if you 
have one handy.” 

Sophy produced a clean one from the dresser 
drawer, and Miss Wallace departed for the 
lower garden, looking a very picturesque 
young laundress in her business-like apron, 
with the sun-bonnet covering her wavy hair. 

She hummed as_ she went, the hum 
breaking into a warble when she knelt on 
the warm grass, industriously stretching and 
pinning down the curtains. 

The discovery of a tiresome tear in one 
corner temporarily silenced her. Had _ she 
done it, or was it the work of the _ profes- 
sional cleaner? While she considered the 
question, someone called to her over the 
hedge half-a-dozen yards away, “I'll give 
you half-a-crown if you'll sing that again!” 

Miriam turned quickly and rose to her feet. 

Beyond the hedge she saw a pair of broad 
shoulders, topped by a firm neck with skin 
as brown as a berry, matching that of the 
face above it—a manly, mustachioed face 
out of which looked a pair of steady eyes. 

Very demurely Miss Wallace went up to 
the hedge, and, dropping a curtsey, held out 
her hand for the promised coin, which was 
given, without any suspicion on the donor’s 
part that this was not a genuine laundress. 

But his eyes—and ears—were quickly 
opened to the truth. And thoroughly dis- 
comfited Ulric Broughton most certainly felt, 
as the supposed laundress hastened up the 
garden, singing as no laundress ever sang 
yet. 

Hardly conscious of what he did, Ulric 
leaped the hedge and hastened after her, 
anxious to apologise, and to explain his stupid 
mistake, 

He was in time to hear a laugh, which gave 





place in its turn to mischievous speech as 
Miriam entered the house, 

**Auntie! Auntie! Do look here! I haye 
actually earned my first half-crown !” 


CHAPTER II" 
A MASTERFUL YOUNG MAN, 


“e 


T will never be quite the same again!” 
Dorothy Craufurd whispered the 
words in no spirit of complaint. She 
felt accountable for what had hap. 
pened. But for her, Frank would not have 
come to Wellow, and, probably, he would 
not have met Miriam Wallace; though that 
did not so certainly follow. 

If Miriam had her ambition so far fulfilled 
that she entered the Profession—Dorothy ac- 
knowledged only one profession as worthy of 
being spelt with a capital **P”—she might, of 
course, have crossed Frank’s path at some 
future date. But, then, things might have 
been different. 

The small, dark-browed face with its big 
elfin eyes looked pathetically through the 
open door at a closed one, on the other 
side of the narrow passage, which hid from 
her view the brother she adored, with 
whom, for the first time in her life, she 
now stood only second. First and foremost 
came the girl who was enslaving his heart 
with every trill of ker sweet voice as she 
stood by him at the piano singing scales to 
his chordal accompaniment. 

Mrs. Gillet sat near the open window, 
knitting for dear life, and listening, with 
delight and pride, to her niece’s exquisite 
voice. When the lesson was over they 
went into the other room, where Dorothy 
had tea ready, a faint smile of welcome on 
her pale face. 

‘‘T tell you what,” said Mrs. Gillet with 
a happy inspiration: “the air of Wellow 
may be very good in its way, and since 
your doctor prescribed it for you, Miss 
Craufurd, I'll not say a word against it. 
Only, if your brother has the time to spare, 
I would suggest that he comes out to us 
instead of my niece coming in to him; and, 
on the day he is due, do you come out to 
East Wellow by the first "bus, and stay till 
he fetches you back by the last one. What 
do you say, Mr. Craufurd? Can it be 
managed ? Your sister wants to sit out in 
the sunshine a bit to get some colour into 
her cheeks.” 

“You are exceedingly kind, Mrs. Gillet. I 
should like it, of all things, for her. She is 
not country-bred, you see, and she does not 
take readily to an out-of-door existence. I 
can easily spare the time to visit your 
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her 


house on the day Miss Wallace has 
lesson: we will make it evening, instead of 
afternoon, that is all. How am I to thank 
you for such a kind thought?” 


“It doesn’t strike you that we shall gain 
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Tangent: we don’t know each other well 
enough yet.” 
Ulric Broughton had followed the sun- 


bonnet right into Mrs. Gillet’s presence on the 


previous morning; and, though feeling more 




















anything by it, Mr. Craufurd? I rather think 
my niece will enjoy having a companion of 
her own age for a whole day once a week.” 

“Indeed I shall !* exclaimed Miriam. ‘* You 


are a genius, auntie, to think of it. Promise 


to come, Miss Craufurd!” 
Dorothy concealed her reluctance when 
she saw how much her brother wished her to 


go: in her own graceful little way she thanked 
Mrs. Gillet, and gave the required promise. 
As Miriam and her aunt made their way 
to the place from whence the *bus might be 
hoped to start in something less than half-an- 
hour, a dog-cart overtook them, with a par- 
ticularly sunburnt young man on the box- 
seat, who pulled up with great promptitude. 
Mrs. Gillet? That’s right; 
so am I, your hand, so! That’s 
famous. Miss Wallace, can you get up with- 
out help? I dare not take liberties with 


“Going home, 


Give me 


640 











_ashamed of 











‘“*T dare not take liberties with Tangent.” 


he had ever felt in 
his life before, he had apologised in so 
manly a fashion that he had taken Miriam's 
fastidious fancy at once. She accepted the 
apology: but she declined to return the half- 
crown, declaring it had been honestly won, 
as she had finished the song before entering 
the house. Ulric fully agreed with her, and 
they became friends on the spot. 

This dog-cart was his one extravagance. 
After winding up his affairs in Montana, he 
had returned immediately, and settled down 
in a limited suite of rooms at Crow’s Nest, 
having dismissed all the servants, except 
such of the men as were willing and able 
to help him farm the estate, and the wives 
of two of them, who undertook to ‘‘do” for 
the new squire, and to keep the huge old 
house at least well ventilated. 

‘| hear great things of your singing-master.” 


himself than 
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Mr. Broughton seemed disposed to turn his 
head, as often as Tangent would allow, in the 
direction of the passenger occupying the back 
seat. ‘*They say he picks his pupils most 
carefully ; it is a sort of diploma of merit to 
be taught by him.” 

*That does not apply in my case,” replied 
Miss Wallace, who evinced quite as much 
readiness to look ahead as Mr. Broughton 














‘*He has told 


did to look back. 


me before he heard ine sing a note-—before he 


“He promised to teach 


saw me, even.” 

**Oh, that was to oblige Harding. They are 
old friends. Harding has promised to give 
me a chance of making his acquaintance. 
Craufurd accepts very few _ invitations, 
because his sister is too much of an invalid 
to gc about with him everywhere; but he is 
to dine with Harding to-morrow evening, and 








so am I, What is Miss Craufurd like? You 
have seen her, of course ?” 

‘“*She is what her brother calls her—a regular 
little elf. Her hair tumbles over her forehead 
in straight locks which don’t look a_ pit 
untidy; and her big dark eyes gaze out at 
you, from far back in her white face, in a 
most haunting manner. She fascinates me; 
there is something weirdly charming about 
her. Don’t you think 
so, auntie?” 

“I think she looks 
extremely delicate — 
only half-alive, in faet,” 
said Mrs. Gillet. who 
did not regard things or 
people from an artistic 
point of view. “1 only 
hope she is not con- 
sumptive.” 

** Elfin maidens do 
not die of consumption, 
Mrs. Gillet. I am quite 
curious to see Miss 
Craufurd. Does her 
brother resemble her 
at all in appearance ?” 

“He would = make 
about twenty-four of 
her.” 

**Now, auntie! That 
is the first time I have 
known you guilty of 
gross exaggeration, 
Knock off the twenty, 
and you may be right. 
Mr. Craufurd might 
be descended from the 
Vikings, Mr. Broughton. 
He is a_ splendid-look- 
ing man. I will tell 
you whom he reminds 
me of—voice and all. 
Have you ever heard 
Otto Perron?” 

“You forget, Miss 
Wallace, | have only 
just returned from 
Montana. We don’t 
get swell artist com- 
panies touring round 


us all about it.” 


those parts.” 

"y suppose not, 
though Otto Perron is touring now in some 
hitherto unvisited part of the globe. | heard 
him last year in Lohengrin. Perhaps he is 
scarcely so tall a man as Mr. Craufurd, but 
they strongly resemble each other.” 

**T suppose you don’t care two straws for 
people who are not musical? [| mean you 
cannot get up a genuine interest in anything 
else ?” 

**T should be sorry for myself if | could 
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[am very fond of reading and sketching ; 
said to excel in laundry- 


not. 
and | 
work.” 

The smile accompanying the last words was 


have been 


provokingly demure. 

«Qh, I am not going to mind your alluding 
to that,” declared Ulric courageously. “I 
shall come in and criticise the get-up of those 
curtains when they are on view.” 

The smile vanished in a rosy blush; the 
masterful tone of this young man was some- 
what surprising, considering the shortness 
of their acquaintance. Miriam decided that 
he must pay for it—the more especially as he 
had the power, apparently, to make her blush 
at will, and for just nothing at all—unless it 
was a something in his glance as his eyes 
met hers. 

The north-westering sun was_ reflected 
dazzlingly in the two long rows of windows 
as Tangent trotted peaceably up to the gate 
where Tobias stood ready to receive his women- 
folk, and to ask the young squire to stay for 
supper, Which was ready laid in a room at the 
south end of the house—a room which, with 
its old-fashioned bow-window, had evidently 
been an after-thought of somebody’s, for it 
matched nothing else about the building, and 
had an almost frivolous appearance, with its 
climbing Maréchal Niel, standing out in strong 
contrast to the rigid regularity of the rest 
of the house. 

This room Miriam’s favourite ; she had 
fallen in love with its delightful inconsequence 
at first sight; and, to please her, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gillet gave up the habit of nearly a life- 
time, and daily migrated thither when the 
sun had withdrawn his gaze from the climbing 


was 


roses. 

Ulric required no pressing to stay an hour 
or two. Tangent was taken to his stables by 
Sophie’s brother, Jacob, who, in addition to 
acquirements, was a skilful 
and careful driver, boy though he was. 

The sun went down, and the shadows of 
the trees fell more and more darkly on the 
grass, where Miriam had placed the curtains 
to dry on the previous morning ; and where 


more humble 


now she walked up. and down with the 
young squire, he having enticed her thus 
far from the house to show her a distant 


glimpse of the old entrance-gate which his 
father had bequeathed to Tobias, and which 
Miriam had not yet seen. 

“Tt is worth inspecting, Miss Wallace. On 
the stone posts are two particularly savage- 
looking griffins, carved by no untrained hand, 
will while the iron-work of 

itself is something quite out of the 


as you confess : 
the gate 
common.” 
“T will go 
Miriam. 
inspect 


and look at it to-morrow,” said 
** And, now, suppose you come and 
my curtains ?” 
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pity to go in, 


“To be sure—presently ; a 
for a few moments, don’t you think ?” 


Somehow the few moments extended to 
half-an-hour, and that to an hour. The voice 
of Tobias, roaring cheerfully that he didn’t 
feel like waiting any longer for his supper, 
at length reminded them that it was almost 
as dark as it would be on that perfect July 
night. 

‘*Impossible to give an honest criticism of 
laundry-work by candle-light,” declared Ulric, 


then; ‘“‘I must come in the morning and 
see those curtains. And we'll visit the 
entrance together, Miss Wallace, eh? You'll 
wait till I come, won’t you?” 
And Miriam promised she would. 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE OLD ENTRANCE, 

RS. GILLET and Miriam were still 
chatting over the breakfast - table 
when Ulric came swinging down 
the road, meeting Tobias at the 


gate, where both stood talking earnestly for 
so long a time that when, at length, the 
young squire presented himself at the open 
window of the breakfast-room, Miriam asked 
what important topic they had been discussing. 

And Ulric replied : 

* Your uncle, Miss Wallace, is the best friend 
I possess, and the kindest man I ever met. I 
daresay he has told you all about it, Mrs. 
Gillet ? He is going to help me look after the 
property without drawing a farthing of 
salary.” 

“Yes, he 
Broughton ; only 
calls it retiring. has a 
gentleman in his old age.” 

**He has never been anything else.” 

The simple words, simply spoken, were a 
testimony to her husband’s real character 
which, coming from the son of the man whom 
he had served for a quarter of a century, 
pleased Mrs. Gillet more than if Tobias had 
been made a peer of the realm; for she knew 
Ulric spoke truly. 

She watched the young people saunter away, 
smiling contentedly at her own thoughts. 

‘**Are you sure you can spare so much time 
early in the day?” asked Miriam. 

“T am quite sure I can on this particular 
day.” 

Something in the glance accompanying the 
words suggested to Miriam the possibility 
that he would aiways contrive to have time 
to spare when she was willing to be in his 
company. 

Replying neither to words nor glance, she 
said : 


told me all about it, Mr. 
he puts it differently. He 
mind to be a 


has 


Tobias 
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‘Were you greatly troubled about your 
father’s will? You don’t mind my speaking 
of it?” 

**Mind! No, I was not greatly troubled, I 
think. It is not as if he had died with 
—shall we say estranged thoughts of me. 
He fully intended making mearich man. But 
I am fairly content with things as they are. 
You see, I have gained the habit of work. 
Idle people are inclined to think it is hard to 
work, because they have never tried it. They 
will not believe that it is the only way of 
enjoying life to the full. Had I inherited a 
large income with the estate I might have 
been tempted to go wandering about, wasting 
my time and my money on amusements of 
which I should soon weary — if they were 
always available — leaving your uncle to see 
after things here. It might have been my 
misfortune that Tobias Gillet should be so 
thoroughly trustworthy.” 

‘But you don’t mean to tell me_ that 
the fact of being a rich man, instead of 
a comparatively poor one, could have really 
affected your character? You say you have 
gained the habit of work. Would not that 
make you feel the necessity of doing some- 
thing? You would have chosen a career 
perhaps politics.” 

**No; I am too fond of fresh air.  Polities 
would mean too much Westminster.” 

** Diplomacy, then ?” 

** Don’t possess a grain of it. I like to speak 
my mind. That is why I was so anxious to 
leave the service: a junior may not say all he 
thinks to his superior officers; and the post 
of Commander-in-Chief didn’t happen to be 
vacant just then.” 

Miriam laughed. 

**You are ambitious.” 

‘Not I! I ama farmer, and content to be 
one. And there you have the secret of my 
present happiness—or a small part of it. The 
best I could expect of myself, as a rich man, 
would be that I should have looked after the 
estate in a decent manner. But, please, don’t 
encourage me to be egotistical: [ have a 
distinct leaning in that direction. Let us talk 
of you.” 

**T don’t call it kind to try and graft on me 
a failing of which you are anxious to rid your- 
self. Besides, I have not finished with you 
vet. I want to hear about your father’s 
mysterious hiding-place—if it is not an un- 
welcome subject.” 

“Tt is not at all unwelcome; but I can 
give you no information concerning it, simply 
because I haven’t the slightest notion where 
it is,” 

* You have not—really ?” 

Ulric looked at her, giving one end of his 
mustache a twist to help him guess at the 
meaning in her tone. 


“I don’t understand you,” he said at 
last. “I know no more where my father 
hid his papers and things than you do,” 

“It is a great disappointment,” she sighed, 
and then smiled. “I have been composing 
quite a little romance on the subject. I thought 
you knew all about it; but had determined 
to keep it silent until the year was up.” 

‘**How could you think that, Miss Wal- 
lace?” 

** Because you always appear so magnificently 
indifferent when my uncle mentions the miss- 
ing codicil. Only last evening, during supper, 
you said, with a prodigious yawn, that it 
would probably turn up when wanted, as it 
must be somewhere about your house.” 

“Very rude of me to yawn. You see, 
I had had a long day in the open — long 
even for me; and I fear I was sleepy. But 
your vivid imagination has played you a 
trick, | assure you. I have not the ghost of 
an idea where that hiding-place is. If I have 
appeared indifferent about it, I suppose it 
must be that I feel so. You see, the further 
distribution of things cannot very well 
affect me.” 

* But you must be curious to know whom 
it may affect?” 

*Not I. I hope all the money is left to 
your uncle, in trust for the carrying on of 
some good work; but I much fear it will 
prove to be the property of the Crown. If 
my father purposed buying houses or land 
with it, as Harding thinks he did, it is more 
than possible that the missing codicil was 
never signed; perhaps it does not even 
exist.” 

“Oh, that would be a thousand pities! I 
prefer to cling to all you have left me of 
my romance, Mr. Broughton; which is that 
your father relented, at the last moment, 
finding he must die before he could carry 
out his intentions; that he drew up the 
codicil; and asked the vicar and the doctor 
to witness his signature, binding both down 
to silence for the space of twelve months, 
in order that you might grow accustomed, 
gradually, to your new responsibilities. 
Ulric laughed as he shook his sunburnt 
head. 

“Tt won’t do, Miss Wallace. I am sorry 
to destroy your kind hopes for my future; 
but if you had ever known my father you 
would not have wasted your time in worry- 
ing over my affairs. In all the years we 
lived together I never remember him going 
from his word; though he had an ingenious 
way of wriggling out of a difficulty, some- 
times, when he had made one for himself. 
You will understand this by his idea of 
buying up landed property to leave me, 
instead of the money he had declared I 
should not have.” 
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found a 


“Then you sure he has 
way ol leaving you his money. At any rate 


It adds to your im- 


may be 


I shall go on hoping so. 


portance in the county, you know, to look 
forward to your being a wealthy man.” 
“If the money will advance me in your 


opinion, | can only say I trust your dream 
Miss Wallace.” 
blushed rosy-red, fearing lest 


will come true, 
Then Miriam 
he should think 
‘Il did not 
difference to—to 
what a horrid 


her mercenary. 
could it make any 
stammered. ‘I 


think 


a 


mean—how 


me ? she 


you person you must 
me!” 
He caught the 


she would not 


flash in her though 


look at 


eves, 


him. 
“Do 1?” he said mean- 
ingly. ‘“Scarcely, 1 fancy. 


Supposing you are wrong 


quite wrong: supposing 


the money is left to hos- 
pitals, or reverts to the ’ 
Crown; supposing the 
county vote me a man of 
no importance —a mere 
farmer, working for his 
living—how will it affect 


your opinion of me as a 
friend and acquaintance ? ” 

“Not at all, of course; 
how could it?” The blush 
lingered in her cheeks; the 
flashing no _ longer, 
were still averted. 


Ulric 





eyes, 


satisfied ; his 
momentary fear died a 
sudden death. A turn in 
the path brought the old 
entrance gate in sight. 


was 





‘Is that it ?”—Miriam pk 
was glad of an opportunity ty 
to change the conversation ot 

“is that uncle’s legacy ?” Py ul 

“Yes; a fine piece of , 
work, is it not?” 

“It is very fine indeed. 

Those griffins look terri- 
fically like life, and the 
ironwork of the gate itself 
is really artistic. How 
came it in such an out- 
of-the-way part of the 
grounds ?” 

It is not so far from 
the house as you would 
think. At one time I 
believe it was the prin- 
cipal entrance—before the 
high road led past Crow’s 
Nest—or, at any rate, 
before the then owner pos- 
sessed the land touching 
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on the road. The old gate is worth walking 
to see, is it not?” 

‘Indeed it is! I don’t wonder uncle 
wanted it removed to a more prominent 
position. It is a shame to hide it. I must 
go home and practise now; but [I am not 
going to take you all the way back, Mr. 
Broughton. Thank you for 

“T have to come part way back,” he 
interrupted. ‘“ We will walk together so 
far.” 

Part way extended as far as Mr. Gillet’s 


house, after all; and even then Ulric seemed 
in no hurry to go about his business. 


END OF CHAPTER FOUR, 





“Is that it ?—is that uncle's legacy ?” 








” BARRACK BABIES ” 





By Christian Dale. 


CAN 
see 
them 
now, 

my bar- 
“ack babies, 
running, 
skipping, 
and jump- 
ing across 
the parade 
ground as 
I pass the 
sentry and 
enter the 
(Photo : G. ga tes. 
en ee ona Little Kate 
Greena- 

(Daughter of Sergeant Smallbrook.) wa ys in 





sun -bon- 
nets and pink or blue or white frocks; 
funny little boys in sailor hats, or red 
and blue fez. On they come, a joyous 
crew, and happy and proud are the two 
who can first secure a hand. The rest 
hang on to my gown or run backwards, 
stumbling before me, with such eager 
little upturned faces and such a lot of 
interesting news. ‘*My baby is a_ boy 


to-day ; he’s all dressed up in breeches!” 
* Please look at my new frock.” ‘I 
know my text; father taught it me,” 





and such-like eager remarks, interspersed 
with information concerning the Sunday 
dinner, and so on. 

So we enter the schoolroom door with 
difficulty—* for all the world,” so says the 
chaplain, “like the old woman of the 
shoe.” I fear it is not an orderly en- 
trance, but my babies are from the ages 
of three to six, so allowance must be 
made for eccentricities of conduct. 

The next few moments comes the tug 
of war—how to get those restless little 
bodies seated in safety and fitting 
decorum on those terrible forms. They 
are the same that the men use, and are 
very high. My poor little ones have to 
be lifted on, with their little legs hanging 
far away from the floor. Do you know 
a certain gaine called “ Pigs in Clover”? 
It is like that most provoking of games, 
for as fast as one is settled comfortably 
another falls off ! 

All through school, the very little ones 
need constant watching lest they fall 
over backwards ; and the most attentive, 
in their anxiety to hear the story or 
answer a question, are constantly tum- 
bling or sliding off forwards and having 
to be propped up again! 

But to return. The hymn is given out 
and my babies all want a hymn-book anc 
the place found, though not one can re 


























a word. If it happens to be a hymn they 
know, there is great joy, and they join 
in the chorus in a way which carries all 
before it. 

Then prayer, by the Chaplain. 
They always behave like little Samuels 
at prayers, down on the little bare 
knees, With chubby hands together and 
eyes shut tight; only Arthur opens his, 
say, “‘Am I a dood boy?” 
| whisper, “ Yes, dear, hush!” and the 
prayer goes on just a little too long, for 
the ** Amen” is hailed with much alacrity 
and fervour, and they spring to their 
feet rather too quickly. 


comes 


perhaps, to 


Now they stand around to say their 
texts. Kach has a short text written 
out every Sunday to carry home, with 
instructions to ask father to teach it 
them. And they always know it. That 
text system, I am sure, carried a_ bless- 


ing with it. Many a careless soldier 
taught his little or daughter God’s 
words. I have met the men in barracks 
often on a week day, and with a smile 
they ask, ‘“* Did my Harry know his text, 
ma’am?” ‘Beg pardon, miss, did my 
little one say her text all right? I taught 
it her every evening.” Every week at 
least one little bit of God’s Word, and it 


son 


“returneth not void.” 

One little boy insisted on saying his 
verse to his father, who was a great 
drunkard. That man took no pledge and 


said no word, but he left off drinking. 
A little Gospel of St. Matthew went with 
him to camp, and he returned unscathed 
from that time of temptation. ‘ A little 
child shall lead them.” 

The new text said, old ones are repeated. 
The tiny can only remember one. 
Albert Victor leans against my knee, lifts 
a sweet little face, and says cheerfully, 
“Dod is luff!” Pretty Maggie always 
says, * Jesus loved a little child!” ‘* That 
true, dear, but your text is 
called a little child unto Him.” 
She repeats it after me, then shakes her 
curly head, and says “‘ Jesus loved a little 
child!” determinedly. 

Albert Victor has a little love, Cathie, in 
ared hood. If Cathie has been naughty 
and Albert good, it is no manner of use 
to give him a reward card if she has none. 
He wipes away her tears and gives her 
his at once, with the air of a little courtier. 
Now he her hand encouragingly, 
and leads her forward to say her text. 

Texts * What 


ones 


is quite 
‘ Jesus 


takes 


said, the lesson begins. 
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did I tell you about last Sunday?” 
“Tubs!” a chorus of voices. Tubs! 


what can they mean? the lesson was the 
First Miracle. ** Think again!” They are 
quite sure it was tubs. Then the colour- 


sergeant’s little daughter, Annie, has a 
bright idea. “It was about a rather 
poor man, who gave a _ tea-party, and 


there was six great tubs!” Now it dawns 


upon me, and we get on splendidly; 
but I fancy my successor with those 
children will be rather surprised when 


they demand the story about “the kind 
man who rode a pony ” (Good Samaritan), 


or the “rather poor man who gave a 
tea-party ”! 
The Prodigal Son is listened to with 


thrilling interest. When it comes to 
the new shoes, one little maid inquires 
anxiously, ‘‘And didn’t he want new 
stockings, too?” I am _ requested to 
point out in the picture the cupboard 
from whence the “ best robe” was taken. 
The feast creates great excitement and 
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P. Little, Exeter.) 
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eager suggestions as to what appeared 
on the table. “Lots of buns!” “ Nuts!” 
** Bread -and-butter!” must have been 
there, the fatted calf merely a detail. 
** And then he was quite filled up!” with 
a sigh of satisfaction from one corner. 

The first time I asked them what could 
make their little hearts clean, they 
answered “ Water!” and one confidently, 
‘Lots of soap!” But they know better 
now, and answer softly and reverently, 
“The precious blood of Jesus!” They 
have learnt that they must not shout 
that wondrous name, but say it softly 
and gently. 

‘If the Lord Jesus were to come now 
into the barrack-yard,” I ask little Janie, 
“what would you do?” ‘Run to Him,” 
the other children say, but Janie gets off 
the high stool and stretches out her little 
arms as though to embrace that Holy 
Form. “Oh, I would love Him!” she 
says, and her little face is full of love 
and longing. ‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Janie’s father has all the love 
and admiration of that little heart, and 
oh, how quickly she grasps the truth of 
the loving Father in Heaven. One 
Sunday she came with tears in her eyes. 
* Baby was very il, going to die.” So 
we all put our hands together and 
prayed for Janie’s baby, but Janie prays 
her own little prayer, too. “* Dear Father 
God, make baby well,” and the prayer was 
answered. Speaking of the ‘“ Marriage 
Supper,” I asked, ** How can we be made 
fit to go to the Feast in Heaven?” It is 
Janie who answers: “I must ask Jesus 
for a beautiful clean white frock !” 

There are those who tell you little 
children cannot understand; but in 
their simple way they grasp the won- 
derful truths of God, and oh! how 
simple and direct is a young child’s 
faith! When I talk of the Lord’s 
Second Coming, they look up to see if 
He is coming now. When I tell them 
of the Book of Life, in which are 
written the names of those who love 
Him, one and all press forward eagerly, 
with little hands resting on my knee 
and earnest faces upraised. “I love 
Jesus.” “I do love Jesus.” ‘I’ve loved 
Jesus a long time!” Yes, and I believe 
they do, though the earnest mood is 
over in another moment and they are 
very ordinary children again, and Billy 
and George suddenly remember some 
young soldier has promised to take 
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them for a trip next Friday, and are 
full of eager expectation thereabout, 
Do our earnest moments last very long? 
How quickly our thoughts fly earth. 
ward again. 

But to return to the little lad called 
after the Duke of Clarence, “ Albert 
Victor.” He is three years old, and like 
a bit of quicksilver. To sit decorously 
upon a high form is an absolute impossi- 
bility to him. Turn one’s head an 
instant and behold the young prince's 
namesake capering wildly at the other 
end of the school. The only place 
where Bertie is safe is on his teacher's 
lap or standing close to her knee, held 
safe by one hand. Once settled there, 
he is good as gold. I fear it is a pre- 
mium on restlessness, for handsome 
little Hugh, who behaves like a sentinel 
on duty, looks up longingly and says— 
“TIT would like to come up dere!” | 
explain to him that he can be trusted 
to sit still and Bertie cannot; but alas! 
the moral is lost upon the latter, who 
looks beaming and nestles very com- 
fortably against me. A very loving 
little heart has this restless little body, 
and he loves school and loves the Bible 
stories and his own teacher. On _ the 
same nail from which is suspended his 
father’s sword at home hangs Miss 
Marsh’s prayer, and Bertie has learnt 
it and says it every day at his mother’s 
knee. On Palm Sunday I told the 
children of the Crucifixion. Bertie’s 
head was bowed down; he was quite 
still! “Are you listening?” I asked 
him. Then he lifted up his head, and 
his bright eyes were full of tears and 
his face was quite white. ‘* Have we no 
tears to shed for Him?” I think that 
baby’s tears were noted that day by 
Christ, who said, ‘*Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye 
shall in no case enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Four years have passed away, but 
among my Christmas cards not one is 
valued more than the one which comes 
regularly “* With Albert Victor's love.” 

Violet, with large blue eyes and very 
dirty pinafore, strayed in one day by 
mistake. [I found she _ belonged to 
Roman Catholic parents and was _ told 
they wozld not admit me, but Violet 
opened their door, and next Sunday 
the little maid reappeared resplendent 
in starched white frock and shining face. 
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They are very travelled little people, 
and nearly all been in India, 
Burmah, etc., and perhaps this has made 
them more intelligent than most children 
of their age. However that may be, if 
anyone desires a very lively, very in- 
telligent, intensely interested class, I 
commend them to ** Barrack Babies”; and 
not only does it give the opportunity of 


have 
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* Oh 
What makes 
* But they don’t light 


“But it’s all dark there!” 
it is all light, quite light. 


you think that ?” 


no, 


no candle up dere.” ‘“ No, they don’t 
light candles because there is ro need. 
Mother doesn’t light your candle when 


the sun is shining bright, and it is always 
bright and beautiful in Heaven, because 
Jesus is there and there can be no dark- 





ADA AND HARRY 
(Children of Corporal and Mrs, 


sowing seeds in those eager little hearts, 
but through them the parents, and 
especially the fathers, may most easily 


be reached 

One more reminiscence and I have done. 
\ dark little fellow lifts up a frightened 
“Tf I’m naughty I shall 
and live with Satan in a 
dreadful place full of fire!” ‘* No 
need go there, for Jesus died to prevent 
it,and if you Him and Him, 
you will go and live in a beautiful place 
illed Heaven. You would like to go 
ind live there, would not ?” 


face and says: 
have to go 
one 


love serve 


you 


(Photo: 6 


Axeter.) 


Watts. ) 


ness where Jesus is!” A weight seemed 
lifted off the little mind, and after that 
he loved to hear of the ** Happy Land.” 
He had a baby sister whom he loved de- 
votedly. One day the children were look- 
ing at a picture of the * Holy Family.” 
“That baby is different from all other 
babies—for He was holy—other babies 
do naughty things sometimes But 
here an indignant disclaimer came from 
my little friend. “ My baby never does 
anything wrong!” IL might have said 
I feared baby would some day, but am 
glad I did not, for shortly afterwards 
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baby was taken away to the Home where 
they “need not the light of a candle,” 
safe from sinning evermore. 

Little Arthur felt her death very much. 
I think it was the day after the funeral 
I went to the barracks, and the children 
came running to tell me ‘* Arthur's baby 
is buried !” I shall never forget the scene. 
With clenched hands and blazing eyes 
in which the tears were standing, the 
little fellow stood and faced them all. 
‘*“My baby is not buried; my baby is 
gone to live with Jesus,” the little voice 
trembling with grief and _ indignation. 
‘* Yes, darling,” I said, as I knelt right 
down on the grass and put my arm round 
him; ‘** you are quite right. Your baby 
is not buried; she has gone to live with 
Jesus. Her little body was laid in the 
grave till the last great day, but baby 
herself is not there.” And then I told 
them how a shining angel came down 
through the dark night and carried baby 
in his strong, tender arms to Heaven, and, 
pointing up to the blue sky, I told those 





little ones of the bright happy home 
there, where all may go who are washed 
in the blood of Jesus; where there js 
no pain, or sin, or sorrow, or sighing, or 
death ; and the little ones looked up to 
the bright sky above with wondering, 
solemn gaze, and little Arthur's face 
grew bright again. As I rose I became, 
all at once, aware that ‘children of 
larger growth” had been amongst my 
audience as a group of redcoats moved 
silently and almost reverently away. 

** Jesus took a child and set him in the 
midst.” Did Christ set little Arthur in 
our midst that sunny afternoon on the 
parade ground, I wonder? He knew 
nothing of soul or body. He had seen 
his little sister laid in the coffin and 
lowered into the dark grave, but ‘his 
childish faith rising triumphant above 
all, he insisted: “ My baby isn't 
buried.” 

**Except ye be converted and become as 
little children, ye shall in no case enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 





I knelt right down 





on the grass and put my arm round him. 
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‘And these are ancient things 
1 CHRONICLES iv. 22. 






LL true things are ancient. 
There is no originality 
but in adaptation or 
form. The seven notes 
of music are ancient, 
but new hymns and 
psalms may be made 
out of them every day. 

Mere antiquity of form 

es 4 may be justly respected 


because it may repre- 
sent continuity or conviction, or sym- 
pathy or worship. The respect, how- 
ever, should be very carefully guarded 
lest it become a superstition; lest the 
mere lapse of time should give credit to 
alie. True progress is always going 


backward. That appears to be paradox- 
ical, whereas it is really, simply, and 
literally true. We must get back to 
original properties, qualities, authorities, 


laws. Jesus Christ said that Moses gave 
a certain law, but “it was not so from 
the beginning.” What we have really 


tio concern ourselves about is the original 


intention of God. Even Jaws may be 
only expedients. Laws are made by 
men. Law was made by God. Never 
forget that the Law is greater than the 
laws. It is the temporary law that must 
give place whenever the higher law calls 
upon it to succumb. Rest is ancient; 


any day of rest is more modern than 
rest itself. Faith is ancient: Creed is 
of yesterday. It is not the tune that 
has to be honoured because it is old, it 








is music that has to be honoured because 
it is from everlasting. 


The Atonement was made before the 
world began. Bethlehem is but a little 
point of time, a star-glint on the im- 


measurable heavens. Inspiration is older 
than the Book which it inspired. God 
the Spirit is older than God embodied in 
Jesus Christ. In all things, therefore, 
our aim should be to get back to God 

through churches, institutions, creeds, 
historical associations, apostles, and even 
the historical Christ Himself (whom we 
know no more after the flesh), back to 


God, that God may be all in all. Man 
was immortal before he was mortal; that 
is to say. in the purpose of God man 


was meant to be the companion of God. 
That purpose has beea violated by sin ; 
but the purpose itself remains in all its 
infinite grandeur and tenderness. Let us 
ever be careful as to the kind of anti- 
quity we are fond of. The real antiquity 
is God, and whatsoever stands in the 
way of the development of that antiquity 
must be distrusted and cast aside. 


*God is love.”—1 JOHN iv. 16. 
It may help our clearer view of some 
mysteries if we hold over them as a 
lamp this great text. It is difficult for 


us, in view of many events which we 
feel constrained to regard as_ divine 
providences, really from our inmost 
heart to believe that ‘God is love.” 
Take such a text as this: ‘In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
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surely die.” Why speak of death to a 
soul that was but newly born? Is this 
the speech of love? Does it not read 
like a severe threatening of fatal punish- 
ment? It may be ignorantly so read. 
On the other hand, it may be read not as 
a threatening but as a caution, a warning, 
a revelation of divine solicitude for the 
creature God had made in His own image 
and likeness. When you tell your child 
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“The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
with all the nations that forget God.” 
Is not this the language of vengeance? 
Does it not seek to terrorise men by 
an assertion of tyrannous might? Gep. 
tainly not. This also is a loving warning, 
Men cannot be frightened into virtue. 
They may indeed be frightened from 
committing crime, but they can never be 
scared into praver and all - surrendering 
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that it will be burned if it put its hand 
in the fire, you are not threatening the 
child, you are warning it in love. We 
should beware lest we read some gentle 
texts in a tone which wholly misses 
their plaintive music. Take another text : 


love. It was merciful on the part of 
God to point out the true consequences 
of wickedness. God does not allow 
men to go blindly into — perdition. 
Is it harsh to tell a traveller that 
if he persist in going along a certain 
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into an 
part of a 
that a certain cup 
and that to drink 
of its contents will surely be to perish ? 
Wickedness makes its own hell. The 
burning comes before death. To violate 
the Commandments is to be plunged into 
This text, therefore, 
when we hold 


will inevitably fall 


severe on the 


road he 
abyss? Is it 
friend to point out 
has been poisoned, 


unquenchable fire. 
is no longer a mystery 
above it the assurance that ‘‘God is 
love.” Take another text: ‘“‘It shall be 
more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
day of judgment than for you.” The 
principle of graduate penalty is asserted 
in this text. not deal out His 
punishment indiscriminately. He knows 
who lived in the dawn, and who has 
lived in the noonday. We will be judged 


God does 


according to our opportunities. We 
shall not be judged according to the 
light we have, but according to the 
light which we might have had. The 


principle of the text is not a principle 
of vengeance, but a principle of justice ; 
so we may fervently exclaim once more, 
“God is The same interpretation 
may be given to all such passages ; for 
example, to such a passage, ““Say ye 
to the wicked it will be ill with him.” 
As we have read the so-called threat- 
enings so we may read the sweetest and 
tenderest promises of God. The promises 
are all conditional. If the righteous man 
turn from his righteousness he shall 
surely die. Only he that endureth unto 


k ve,” 


the end shall be saved. Conduct is the 
guarantee of the fulfilment of divine 
promises. Obedience opens heaven. Nor 
is obedience a merely moral and _ legal 
service—it must come from the _ heart 
and express the innermost consent of 


the will: and such obedience is nothing 


less than the supreme miracle of the 
Holy Ghost. 
What a strong conception of life do 


the Bible! 


reason : 


Everything is 
founded upon everything  har- 
monises with the spirit of justice: every- 
thing is alive, so to say, with the pity 
of God—pity which seeks night and day 
to guard the lest it should fail of 
the heavenly end. 


we find in 


soul 


“T will give.”"—GENEsIS xvii. 8. 


We have nothing 
Take a few 
will give 


God is the one Giver. 
that we do 
illustrative 


not receive. 


instances : I.—**] 


LitrLe COMMENTS 
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unto thee the land.” (Gen. xvii. 8.) 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 


thereof.” The land was meant for men, 
for all men, through all time. Out of 
the land we get our bread. The land 


lies at the very base of life and industry 
and progress. II.—‘‘I will give thee a 
son.” (Gen. xvii. 16.) God is the Giver 
of life. God guarantees the continuity 
of life. The generations are not only 
units, they are unities. The great law 


of succession proceeds from the divine 
throne. III.—‘*I will give you rain in 
due season.” (Lev. xxvi. 4.) We must 


not exile God from natural operations. 
The individual showers are His individual 
gifts. God associates Himself with in- 
dividuai seasons. No detail is too small 
for the notice of God. IV.—‘‘I will give 
thee riches, and wealth, and honour.” 
(2 Chron. i. 12.) Thus God is associated 
with our daily life — personal, social, 
commercial, progressive. ‘* Thou shalt 
remember the Lord thy God; for it is 
He that giveth thee power to get wealth.” 
V.—‘‘I1 will give you pastors according to 
mine heart.” (Jer. iii, 15.) The Chief 
Shepherd appoints the under shepherd. 
God is pleased to proceed by mediation. 
He not only works directly, He works 
indirectly. The true pastor is a divine 
creation. Pastors who are self-appointed 
must fade away. 

God so loved the world, that He gave— 
God loves to give. He who has given 
His Son will not withhold any blessing. 
The gift of Christ is the pledge and 
security of all other gifts. What have 
we to give in return? By the power 
of the Spirit we may give the love of 
our hearts; that love God continually 
desires. 


“A garden that hath no water.’’—ISAIAH i. 30. 


How often it happens that there is one 
thing wanting :—**One thing thou lackest.” 
In the text there is a point of possession— 
“a garden”: and in the text there is a 
point of poverty—‘*no water.” What is 
wanted in all true life is plurality in 
unity. God, as we have said before, is 
not a unit: He is a unity. So is every 
man: so is every true organisation : so 
is a garden. The text presents a great 
picture of irony. Imagine the garden 
large, shapely, beautifully planted, rich 
in roots, but making no progress. Wealth 
may be poverty. What does the garden 
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need? It needs gracious rain. Take it 
from the other point. The rain is falling 
in great showers—falling night and day ; 
but it is falling upon burning sand, or 
highways paved with rocks, or on acres 
of swamp and bog. What is wanted ? 
The garden! There are words that seem 
to go together by a natural necessity ; 
by, indeed, a natural poetry—land and 
water; heaven and earth; hill and dale; 
man and woman; parent and child. We 
may go farther and connect two more 
words, without violating either reverence 
or modesty—these two words are God 
and man. 

Notice how often we find in human 
life the disjunction of terms and qualities 
which ought always to go together. 
Intellectual capacity but no _ spiritual 
grace. Great wealth but no _ bene- 
ficence. Great intelligence but no 
power of communication, either from 
want of sympathy or want of language 
or want of energy. The great ideal is 
a combination of these. Sometimes the 
process is reversed. Great piety of an 
emotional kind without corresponding 
intellectual vitality. Great kindliness of 
heart without the means of practical 
expression. Great fluency of speech but 
a lamentable dearth of ideas. 

In the case both of the garden and 
the rain, natural ministry needs the 
assistance of human culture. The rain 
does not shape the garden—does not 
dress the garden—does not renew the 
garden as to root and plant. The 
garden needs to be cultivated, stocked, 
tended, pruned, and almost schooled like 
a little child. So divine inspiration co- 
operates with human culture in the 
development of life and character. There 
is a great common rain which falls upon 
tree and flower alike, upon rose and 
vegetable. Yet the common rain does 
not destroy individuality. So it should be 
with character. There are great common 
gifts of God, but they should fall upon 
individual genius and will. 

** Judge nothing before the time.”—1 CORINTHIANS iv. 5. 

It is often better not to judge at all 
either before the time or after it. We 
are not called upon to pronounce final 
opinions upon anything. It is of the 
very nature of opinion that it should be 
changeable. Some people are pedantically 





consistent. They think that by main. 
taining literal continuity of opinion 
(which is often a disgrace to any man) 
they are maintaining consistency of 
character. Is it remarkable that we are 
nowhere called upon to pronounce final] 
and unchangeable opinions. We are to 
grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We are to add 
to our faith virtue. We are to re 
member that we know only in part. If 
any man think he knoweth anything, he 
knoweth nothing as it should be known. 
Remember the great laws of light and 
shade, changing seasons, ever-varying 
environment, difference of temperament, 
and difference of opportunity. Man, who 
made thee a divider and a judge? We 
must be careful how we judge the 
character of other men. We cannot see 
the whole case. We cannot trace out 
the mystery of heredity. Prayer is easy 
to some men, and all but impossible to 
others. What we think very little of 
may have cost the possessor many a 
struggle and many a heartache. It is 
easy for some men to give, and it is almost 
impossible for other men to part with 
money. Let God be Judge. 

We are prone to judge and misjudge 
one another in the matter of Giving and 
Serving. We think men should give 
more, or do more, whereas if we knew 
all the circumstances we should reverse 
the opinion. What is Giving? One man 
gives a pound, another gives a farthing, 
and the farthing may be greater than 
the pound. What is Serving? It is a 
delight to one man to teach in the 
school, or to visit the sick, or make 
public speeches. To another man all 
this kind of service is simply repugnant; 
but on that account who is to say that 
he is not serving the Lord after his own 
gift and method? ‘Judge not, that ye 
be not judged. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with 
what. measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” Let us help all 
we can and judge as little as possible. 
We can all do something in sympathy. 
God is Judge. God will render to every 
man according to his works. We _ have 
little to do with judgment and still less 
to do with vengeance. Happy is he, 
because Christ-like, who can leave both 
to God. 
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OS SAMBUCOS is a _ re- 
mote 





settlement 
in California, far 
from a town, far 
from any lines of 
railway, to which 
labour and = capi- 
tal have, little by 


rane 


Ames 


little, been at- 
tracted by the 
fame and the 
productiveness of the orange groves which 
stud and drape the whole of the country 


miles around, The residents 
English, the chief capitalist 


them at the time of 


thereabouts fon 
ire exclusively 


ind proprietor among 


the story being Mr. Desborough, who was 
popularly said and believed to possess the 
whole of Los Sambucos, since nearly every- 
me else paid him a real or at least a 
nominal rent, and contributed their abund- 


ince or their mite to swell the ample fortune 


which from these large possessions flowed 
vearly into his coffers. 

God’s service was not neglected in this 
land of the orange groves. There was a 


church in one part of the 


Mr. Desborough, and supported by the contri- 


estate erected by 


butions of the congregation, the clergyman of 


which was the Rev. John Lufton, who had 
left far-off England years ago. in obedience 
to a call from his Divine Master bidding 
him preach the Gospel in distant lands and 
in strange climes where, but for the efforts 


of such as 


he, God’s word might never be 
heard nor His message of glad tidings pro- 
mul; 


affairs 


the 


ited to people engrossed in 








F. Rowbotham, Author of ‘‘A Missionary Hero,’’ &c. 


and needs of everyday life, and apt to leave 
religion out of their daily thoughts alto- 
gether. 

Such was the condition of things at the 
time of our story, and had been, as we say, 


for years. Mr. Desborough was an_ over- 
bearing man, but the Rev. John Lufton had 
tact: and the landowner and the clergy- 


man had * pulled together,” if we may use 
a colloquialism, well enough by benefit of 
forbearance on one side, and the natural 
desire not to offend on the other which such 
forbearance engendered, 

But, unfortunately for these good relations 
between the two leading men of the settle- 
ment, Mr. Desborough, although he _ pos- 


sessed nearly the whole of Los Sambucos and 


might have satisfied his wishes in respect 
of land to an indefinite extent anywhere, 
set his heart on acquiring a small slip of 


ground which lay at the bottom of his 
garden, in order that he might build a 
summer-house there, and make a walk straight 
the rustic structure 
erect. The effect of 


from his rosebeds to 
which he proposed to 
this, as he remarked when talking on the 
subject, would be to greatly improve the 
view from his terrace, and to add a pleasant 
little slip of ground to his already enormous 
domains. 

The owner of this small patch of land, 
which was meanwhile set with cabbages and 
potatoes, and enclosed with a _ protecting 
hedge, was a poor man known as Bill 
Andrews among his neighbours, who derived 
his principal subsistence from the sale of his 


vegetables, beyond which, and a cottage of 
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which he was also the freehold proprietor, 
he did not possess anything in the world. 

Mr. Desborough made many advantageous 
offers to Andrews as to what he would 
give him in exchange for the ground; but 
the old man was not disposed to consider 
any of them, and declared, in reply to all the 
landowner’s overtures, that nothing would 
ever induce him to part with a foot of the 
little garden and ground of which he was 
the freehold proprietor, which he had occu- 
pied and worked for the last fifty years, and 
trusted, please God, to continue to occupy, 
so long as the breath of life remained to him. 

But this sort of reasoning did not suit the 
arbitrary spirit of Mr. Desborough. Finding 
his proposals were quite unheeded by the 
old man, he set the law to work to discover 
a flaw in Andrews’s title to the land; and, 
having discovered one, proceeded to eject the 
old peasant from his plot of land and throw 
the ground into the ornamental addition to 
his garden which he originally intended. 

This act of arbitrary despotism excited 
much feeling in Los Sambucos, and people 
did not scruple to say that a great wrong 
had been done to the poor old man, who, 
for no fault of his own but simply because 
he did not choose to obey the bidding of 
Mr. Desborough, had been reduced from a 
modest competency to ahject poverty. Among 
those who took up the cause of Andrews 
Mr. Lufton was the most conspicuous, owing 
to the natural prominence of the position he 
held in the colony, and owing to the keen 
sense of justice which seemed to_ inspire 
every action and dominate every thought of 
his being. 

Since every word that Mr. Lufton spoke 
was always regarded as a weighty one, and 
the people loved their pastor so that his 
opinion carried immense influence with it, 
the mere fact of his setting himself in 
opposition to Mr. Desborough was sufficient 
to sway the feelings of the whole settlement ; 
and his expressed view of the matter was 
echoed generally among all. 

**We have an Ahab amongst us,” said some. 

* An Ahab who has taken Naboth’s vine- 
yard,” continued others. 

Yes,” repeated a third contingent, ‘* those 
are the parson’s own words. He has not 
scrupled to call Mr. Desborough the Ahab 
of Los Sambucos; and if he has done so 
behind his back, be sure he will do it to 
his face if need be.” 

The anger of Mr. Desborough was _ un- 
bounded at hearing in what free terms 
the clergyman had expressed himself, which, 
from the various expressions of feeling that 
were brought to his ears, appeared evidently 
to represent the opinion of the community. 
He had no idea his action would make so 
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profound an impression, and he gave Mr 
Lufton the credit of having fanned and 
intensified public feeling against him, Ay 
his anger, passing by inferior objects, wag 
concentrated on the clergyman. And one 
morning he rose from an untasted breakfast 
and, despite the remonstrances of his wife 
and son, announced his intention of going 
to see the parson. 

* Not in your present frame of mind, 
Alexander,” said his wife, endeavouring to 
restrain him from carrying out his purpose, 

*Not in your present excitement, father,” 
said his son Charles. ‘ Your visit will do 
more harm than good. Allow a few days 
to pass —or write a letter—or let me carry 
a message.” : 

*T know what to do,” replied the owner 
of Los Sambucos testily and moodily. “The 
sooner [I have settled accounts with this 
precious Mr. Lufton the better. Leave me 
alone. Such affairs as this are best settled 
by men, not by women or by boys.” 

And with these words he left the house, 
and presented himself at the parsonage. 

* Look ye, Mr. Lufton,” said the land. 
owner, as soon as he was face to face 
with the clergyman, “I’m not going to 
have my actions criticised and _ passed in 
review by you. It was not for this purpose 
that I gave you the church—ay, and the 
ground on which it stands—that you should 
set yourself up as a sort of tribunal to 
judge me and remark on what I do, whether 
it be right or wrong.” 

“You surely do not’ think,” said the 
clergyman, opening his eyes in astonish- 
ment, “that by giving the church you 
purchased for yourself exemption from re- 
proof if you acted wickedly——” 

I do not know what I think,” interrupted 
Mr. Desborough; “but this I know, that 
you shall not be an amateur judge of my 
actions.” 

“There is a Judge greater than I,” replied 
Mr. Lufton. “If you do not shrink from 
His verdict, you need never fear the voice 
of man.” 

‘Leaving that out of the question for 
the present,” returned the landowner warmly, 
“Tsay I did not give the church to constitute 
a standing tribunal against me. | expected 
at least that, having given it, I should be 
treated with politeness by him who presided 
over it, and by those who worshipped in it. 
For look ye, Mr. Lufton, it is quite in my 
power to recall the gift; and if you want 
to keep it, sir,” stuttered Mr. Desborough 
in his anger, “if you want to keep it, you 
will apologise, sir— you will apologise for 
your uncivil remarks next Sunday in the 
pulpit, or else your church goes—and your 
occupation goes, sir—and you'll meet with 
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THE CHURCH AMONG 
the fate of Bill Andrews yourself, sir, to 
which you seem to take such exception. I’m 
lord and master in Los Sambucos, and [ll 
do what I like: and I will not have my 
eonduct criticised by you nor 


by anyon 
So saving, and without giving 


the clergyman time to reply, 
Mr. Desborough strode out of 
the house, and having waited 


till next Sunday for an apology 
but finding that none was forth- 


coming, sent an army of ser- 
vants to take the seats and 
fittings out of the church, and 
to lock it up. The church, 
which was a plain wooden 
building and used as a_ barn 
before it had been converted 
into a church, was speedily by 
these means reduced to _ its 


primitive appearance again, and 





the communion table, pulpit, 
reading-desk, and stalls were 
housed under a shed near, idle, 


useless, and in confusion. 

This action on the part of Mr. 
led something 
little short of a in the com- 
munity of Los Sambucos. People 
assembled in knots watching the 
progress of operations, and, 
led by one heated orator after 


Desborough to 


riot 


another, endeavoured to inter- 

fere with the actions of the 

servants. But Mr. Lufton was 

on the spot, and by remon- 

strating and entreating pre- 

vented any interference with 

the despoilers, so that the men - 

were allowed to carry out the Se 
furniture unimpeded. But when . 

the last piece of it had been SS 
removed, and the church locked You 
up, he could not prevent the 

onlookers from forming into a promiscuous 
mob and sweeping en masse to the mansion 
of Mr. Desborough, where they clamorously 
demanded, since he had taken away their 


church, if he 
He 


windows of 


wished to take away their God 
answered their clamours from the 

his house, pointing out that he 
had no such but that they had to 
thank the of their clergyman for 
all that had happened. 

“And to have no 
ship in more?” asked 


also. 


wish, 
insolence 


to 
old 


church 
one 


wor- 
man 


are we 
any 
among the crowd. 

“Not of my gift,” replied Mr. Desborough ; 
“to house such a clergyman.” 

“But if you object to our clergyman, we 
don’t,” exclaimed two or three voices at 
And if you will not let him minister 


641 


once, 
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to us there, you ought, unless you go to war 
with God well, to assign other 
place where we can hold our worship.” 


“That I will readily do,” replied Mr. Des- 


as 


us some 
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= —_ 


shall not be an amateur judge of my actions.” 


borough with a sneer. ‘* You can meet in one 
of my say the one in the 
valley ; the trees will afford you a roof, there 
will be perfect silence and decorum, and you 
can as well praise God there as in the place 
you have been accustomed to.” 

“Thank you, sir, for what you say, little 
though it be,” replied a number of the crowd. 
“We will make our church in the orange 
grove until God softens your heart, or 
until we ourselves are sufficiently wealthy to 
build one in His honour.” 

And without more ado they dispersed from 
the neighbourhood of the landowner’s mansion, 
and for the next two or three hours were 
busily engaged in carrying the church furni- 
ture and seats from the shed where they had 
been housed to the orange grove where they 


orange groves 
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had permission to place it, and where they 
proceeded to arrange it with as much artistic 


skill as they were capable of. 


It was a strange service which Mr. Lufton 


conducted next Sunday in the great orange 


grove in the valley. The roof of the church 
mass of orange blossoms growing so thickly together 
fiercely 
down on the outside of the roof, but could force 
none of its sultry heat through the tent of flowers. 
sea of 


as to look like a ceiling. The sun beat 


The people said that to look up at the 





the pulpit, hoisted by the stalwart arms of 
half a dozen orange dressers had been wedged 
between the interlacing boughs of three old 
orange trees, which knitted their branches 


was a 
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Mr. Lufton prevented any interference with the despoilers.—p. 417. 


blossoms was like looking at heaven. The 
seats had been ranged in two lines down the 
grove, with an aisle running between 
them, but towards the top, round the altar 
and pulpit, they were disposed crossways in 
the form of a transept. The altar, on which 
stood the white cloth and silver vessels of 
communion, was placed beneath a_ beautiful 
orange tree, the trunk of which, festooned 
with creepers, made a lovely background. 
The reading-desk was at one side a little 
nearer the people, being perched upon a 
gentle mound of turf which rose there, while 


just sufficiently strongly to enable the pulpit 
to rest there at a convenient altitude above 
the people. 

‘**This is indeed God’s house,” said Mr. Lufton 
in the course of the sermon which he had 
specially written for the day. ‘A house not 
made with hands—a house of God’s own 
building. See how beautifully flowers form 
the roof, and gorgeous greenery the walls! 
See how the carpet is turf and flowers! how 
the windows are apertures in tree trunks, 
through which we may see the blue sky! 
and above us, beating on the roof, we know 
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there is a blaze of glory there. Better build- 
ing could no one have than this natural 
grove of God’s, which let us sanctify by our 
worship and the holiness of our thoughts as 
God’s own grove for ever.” 


But while Mr. Lufton was radiant and 
triumphant in his church among the orange 
groves, by the possession of which he had 


secured the maintenance of God’s_ services 
despite the opposition of the landowner, he 
had a secret grief at home, which wearied and 
worried him as much as the other gave him 
cause for rejoicing. Ada Lufton, the clergy- 
man’s daughter, had been brought up since 
her childhood as playmate and companion 
of Charles Desborough. Indeed, in this settle- 
ment of orange groves and orange dressers, 
the clergyman’s family naturally sought the 
companionship of the landowner’s, as being 
the two families of most consideration in the 
settlement, and the two children having 
grown up through childhood and youth to- 
gether were universally looked upon as future 
man and wife. As a matter of fact, they were 
betrothed, and the marriage was merely a 
question of time. 

The vindictiveness of Mr. Desborough, 
however, did not rest content with the loss 
he inflicted on the clergyman in his public 
capacity. He broke off the match between 
his son Charles and the clergyman’s daughter, 
and within a day or two after the quarrel to 
which we have alluded, his fiat to the young 
man was to go to New York to undertake an 
agency for the orange trade, and in future to 
think no more of Ada Lufton. 

Charles Desborough obeyed his father un- 
willingly, and left the settlement agreeably 
to the elder man’s indications. But with 
regard to his engagement to Ada Lufton, he 
positively refused to break it. 

“That,” said Mr. Desborough, ‘‘is a matter 
of time. Time cures all, and we shall see.” 

The pale face and languid mien of Ada 
Lufton, as month after month wore on and 
Charles Desborough’s absence seemed likely 
to become permanent, struck the heart of 
and aroused the deepest commiseration in 
her father, who, however, was powerless to 
intervene in any way to heal the breach 
which now indissolubly divided the families. 

“IT cannot do it, my dear,” said her father 
sometimes. “My duty to myself, to my 
people, to my God, makes it impossible that 
I could ever take back the words of repre- 
hension which I spoke against Mr. Desborough, 
and which are the immediate cause of all 
this sorrow.” 

“Nay, Ido not wish you todo that, father,” 
responded his daughter. ‘Do not think 
that I would ever ask you to be untrue to 
yourself. No; it is not that. But if I could 
enly be convinced that Charles’s mind was 
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not being poisoned against me —there are 
some things in his letters sometimes which 
are so suggestive of that. I fear his father is 
sparing no pains to wean his affections from 
me—and then—and then, if he ceases to love 
me, father—why,” and here Ada burst into 
a flood of tears and threw her arms round 
her father’s neck—‘I shall be the unhappiest 
girl alive.” 

All this was most distressing to the clergy- 
man, who fully saw the danger to his 
daughter’s happiness. But he endeavoured 
to cheer her as best he might, and put a 
smiling face on matters which in his heart 
of hearts he confessed looked very gloomy 
indeed. 

*‘Don’t lose your spirits or let your heart 
sink, Ada,” he replied. ‘*Charles Desborough 
is an honourable, upright youth, who, having 
once given you his heart, will never seek to 
take back the gift or to trifle with the affection 
you have lavished on him. And see! here is 
the postman, dear, and I do declare, a letter 
from Charles.” 

Ada kissed the precious missive and tore it 
open hurriedly to read. Her face brightened 
as she perused it. 

**Oh, father,” she said in a running com- 
mentary as she read the letter, “he still 
loves me, I can see, despite the efforts that 
are being made to draw him from me! And 
oh!”—here she kissed the letter again—‘“ he 
talks confidently of our approaching marriage, 
which, he says, his father cannot prevent, as 
he is now of age to think and act for him- 
self, the only difficulty being that he must 
rely upon his own unaided means for sup- 
porting our household when we do marry, 
and not upon his father in any way. But 
that would be a light matter,” said the girl, 
looking up from the letter; ‘Charles is 
clever and brilliant and everything that could 
be desired. He can easily depend upon his 
own resources—can he not?” 

She continued reading the letter :— 

“He says that the time may come soon— 
sooner than I imagine, perhaps, for his heart 
and thoughts are full of me—but oh! what is 
this? Here is something about you, father.” 
And the girl turned pale. ‘ Perhaps you had 
better read it,” she said, as she handed the 
letter over to her father. 

Mr. Lufton took the letter, and read: 

“TI delight to read all that you tell me 
about the church among the orange groves. 
But I have heard something, darling, which 
may come to damp your joy. It is this— 
that my father, finding his gift has turned 
out so unexpectedly to the benefit of the 
church and its pastor, would fain revoke it 
if he could find an excuse; and, failing that, 
he has offered for sale the orange grove in 
the valley where the church is, with the 
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intention that the new purchaser shall put 
an end to the services and the worship there 
without any odium falling upon him. I 
wonder, now, if the grove is to be sold for a 
reasonable price. For, if so, I believe I may 
have saved enough to purchase it, and with 
that grove to rely upon, and the church in 
its midst to sanctify our life, we might set 
up our housekeeping with every human 
hope of fortune, and with God’s blessing to 
attend us.” 

This was the end of the letter, and a few 
days afterwards came another to say that 
the great orange grove in the valley had 
been put up to public auction in New York, 
and knocked down to the highest bidder 
Charles Desborough, who bought it for several 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. Desborough was highly displeased when 
he heard who was the purchaser, and _ in- 
formed the agent that it was for the express 


















Mr. Desborough stood before them 


purpose of selling the land to a stranger 
that he had thrown it in the market, Had 
he known it was likely to go where it did, 
he would have made a reservation in the 
sale. It was too late, however, to protest 
now, and all Los Sambucos heard with joy 
that the great orange grove in the valley 
had been bought by young Mr. Charles Des- 
borough, who intended shortly to build a 
cottage there, marry Miss Lufton, work the 
grove, and live on the profits. 

*A very commendable resolution!” said 
some, 

* An honourable lad!” remarked others, 
“not to allow his father’s animosities to 
interfere with his consciousness of what was 
right.” 

All these good intentions in due time took 
place. The cottage for the young pair was 
built, Charles Desborough migrated from New 
York back to Los Sambucos, and he and 
Ada Lufton were married in the 
church among the orange groves when 
the lovely blossom was in full snow- 
white flower, and fragrance filled the 
air around. All Los Sambucos were 
there to see the wedding except Mr, 
Desborough alone, who had struck his 
son’s name out of his will, and re 
fused to see him any more or hold 
any communication with him. 


It was the summer of 1893—a_ hot 
and blazing summer 
which will long be 
remembered in the 
annals of California, 
and the hottest year 
within memory. 
One morning as the 
orange dressers of 
Los Sambucos were 
going out to their 
regular avocations a 
few weeks before the 
harvest, they saw a 
small cloud in the 
yellow brazen sky, 
about the size of a 
man’s hand, and 
some regarded it as 


a prognostic of rain. 
But the cloud in- 
creased, and came 
nearer, and was 
seen to be a column, 
and the column was 
seen to be limitless 
and to 
millions upon mil- 
lions of phylloxera, 
which precipitated 
all. themselves on the 
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orange groves of Los Sambucos, and before 
evening all the trees, so white and fragrant 
before. were black and laden with armies of 
loathsome insects. No efforts that were made 
could save the crop. In a few hours the fruit 
was totally destroyed, and millions of dollars 
had been lost to the New York market. 

Ther was only one place which escaped, 
This was the great orange grove of the 
valley, where the church stood, and which 
belonged not to Mr. Desborough but to his 
son. This, owing to some special quality of 
the soil. natural dampness or marshiness 
which gave out a peculiar aroma obnoxious 
to the insects, escaped entirely, and while 
devastation was at work on all the other 
trees, the orange grove of the valley waved 
fresh and fragrant, and its young oranges in 
tens of thousands shone golden in the sun. 
The loss to Mr. Desborough was terrible. 
He had of late, it appeared, engaged in some 
rash speculations, and to cover these had 
mortgaged his crops for two or three years 
past. Nay, the selling of the great grove in 
the valley was not entirely a_ vindictive 
measure, but was intended to recoup him 
for some losses he had recently sustained. 


But he looked to the harvest of this year to 

make good all and reinstate him 

in his former and now it had turned 

disastrous failure. 

the reality of the 
him. Urging on 

first to 


defi i ncies 
fortune 
out a complete and 

He could 
disaster which 
the efforts of 
annihilate the 
the pest, he 


believe in 
had befallen 
the orange dressers at 
insects and free the trees from 
found his labour all in vain, but 
in his endeavours to quench the 


not 


not 
plague until long after every tree had withered, 
leafless and blasted. Then, in a state border- 
ing on frenzy, he wandered about his blackened 


desisted 


orange groves, bemoaning his calamity, up- 
braiding reproving the trees as if 
they were living things, and generally giving 
way to an ecstasy of despair, such as cannot 
but by a man utterly abandoned 
or by one whose fall from fortune has been 


fortune, 


be reached 


tremendous. 

It was the Sunday after the fell swoop of 
the and the the 
great grove in the valley, amid their 
howers of usual engaged 
in their devotion, surrounded with 
in delicious shade. 
Profound 
silence stole on the senses of all, as it usually 
did in the moments of private prayer—inter- 
rupted only by the sighing of the breeze 
among the delightful trees or the rustling of 


pestilence, worshippers in 
orange 
blossoms, sat as 
acts of 
screened 


fragrance, and 


There was a pause in the service. 


the herbage round them. But this time the 
silence was interrupted by the execlamations 
or a moaning and lamenting man, who 


was he»rd approaching distinctly through 
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the grove; and before the worshippers could 
realise what had Mr. Desborough 
had burst through a screen of foliage and 
stood before them all. 

His surprise was evidently as great as theirs. 
He started, and for a covered his 
eyes, as men do who suddenly come upon a 
light from a place of darkness and 
His first impulse, on realising his 
position, was to turn his steps back and bury 
But a better and 
seemed to prevail, and with 
eyes streaming with tears, he hurriedly 
advanced down the centre, and, stopping at his 
son’s pew, where his son and young wife sat, 
he entered it, and falling on his knees and 
raising his hands to heaven, prepared to take 


occurred, 


moment 
dazzling i 
shade, 


himself in the grove again. 
nobler feeling 


his 


his part in the act of worship. 
The continued, Mr. 
course of a touching address, 
sympathetically to the tremendous 
while the eyes of many in the congregation 
were seen to be swimming with tears, and the 
once great landowner wept like a little child. 
As the people rose to leave the church, Mr. 


the 
miost 


Lufton, in 
alluded 
disaster, 


serv ice 


Desborough, summoning up his fortitude and 
mastering his emotions, first turned and 
embraced his son and his daughter-in-law, 


Mr. Lufton 
pressed it 


his hand to 
clergyman 


reached out 


The 


and then 
in the 
warmly. 

They walked home together—a silent party, 
but their silence was due to the strong revul- 
sions of feeling which agitated all. 

**Must it not have been God’s own prompt- 
ing,” said Charles Desborough, ** which induced 
me, and His kindly providence which allowed 
me, to buy the church among the orange 
groves instead of it falling into the hands of 
a stranger? For now that magnificent crop is 
all yours, father. In its entirety, so copious 
is the yield this year, | believe it will equal 
that of all the groves in Los Sambucos together, 
had no blight fallen. Take this harvest, my 
father, and with it restore your fortunes. Ada 
and I shall get on at the cottage well enough 
on nothing this year, for last year we saved 
sufficient.” 

The old man’s silence was eloquent. He 
looked at his and if look could 
express unutterable gratitude, such gratitude 


chancel. 


son, ever a 
was revealed in his eyes. 

The use he made of this unexpected treasure 
was discreet and prudent. Under God’s bless- 
ing, his fortune and his honour were both 
just saved. His reconciliation with his son 
and the clergyman was a reconciliation with 
all the settlement, and he was ever afterwards 
heard to say that the best teacher of his 
life, the best stay of his wealth, and the best 
guide to God was **The Church among the 
Orange Groves.” 
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By the Right Hon. the Lord 


THE substance of an address at the opening of the Dulwich 
Public Library, specially reported for our readers. 


PON an occasion 
like the pre- 
sent, I ought 
to, and = do, 
congratulate 
you upon the 
completion of 
a work which 
I cannot help 
regarding as 
one of the 
most favour- 
able features 
of this era of 
civilisation — I 
mean the way 

in which parishes are emulating each 

other in their efforts to provide mental 
food for the people. 

The taste for reading, like many other 
things, grows by what it feeds upon: 
and when I look around upon this library 
—magnificent in more senses than one— 
I doubt, if you were to look back two 
or three centuries, whether you could 
find any college or university which could 
have boasted of such a collection of 
books, containing as it does, and as has 
been truly said, the thoughts of the 
most educated minds which the world 
has ever seen. 

A word as to fiction. It is quite true 
that all people do not look upon fiction 
from the same standpoint. I admit that 
fiction ought not to be studied ex- 
clusively; but I hold that the imagina- 
tion as well as the memory should be 
cultivated, and it is one of the modes 
by which people get a taste for reading. 
When once that taste is created, it 
nearly always looks for something more 
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solid—though much fiction itself is some- 
times very solid. But fiction — well- 
written fiction — is representative of 
human life, which, of course, all should 
study. I must say that a very great 
part of it is given over to love. That. 
however, does not require study. It has 
been said that one of Jeremy Taylor's 
sermons contained more wisdom upon 
the subject of love than all the poets 
had ever written. 

There is nothing more delightful than 
a library ; and people who have libraries 
of their own do not, perhaps, realise how 
valuable such an institution is to those 
who are less fortunate. The influence of 
a public library is many-sided. It deals 
with every phase of human life; and, 
after all, what is knowledge worth un- 
less it can be applied to the ordinary 
concerns of human life? The question 
contains a suggestion full of truth. At 
the same time, those who are engaged 
in mental labour benefit by occasional 
departures from their ordinary studies. 
Football, cricket, athletics—the pursuit 
of these develops the limbs and _ nerves 
and quickens the whole body ; the read- 
ing of books — whether they deal with 
fiction, or architecture, or mathematics, 
whatever it may be—gives strength and 
power to the mind and enables you to 
become what Lord Bacon called a * full” 
man. Whether writing will make you 
a “ready” man is another and a large 
subject, and I will leave it for future 
discussion. 

It has been said by one of the greatest 
orators of antiquity that he never would 
have been able to get through his work 

and a very active, adventurous, and 
laborious life his was—if he had not been 
able to study and read. It gave elasticity 
to his thoughts and enabled him to do his 
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work. That is perfectly true; and the 
same applies to those who are engaged 


more in manual labour. You are 
bound to benefit by plunging into the 
treasures of the past, 


which, panorama-like, en- 


able us to see human life 


as it was, perhaps cen 
turies ago, in its most 
instructive and _ interest- 
ing form. There was one 
noted historian who said 
that history was a pos- 
session for ever. I am 
not certain that I should 


be disposed to go so far 
as that in the case of all 
written history. Some 
“histories” are so written 
that they give us but 
little idea of what the 
past actually was. They 
merely give us the skele- 
tons, with many of the 
bones displaced and quite 
out of their proper order. 

But reading, like most 
other things, may be 
abused. Milton said, “A 
man might cover himself 
in books, might drown 
himself in books, and be 
very shallow himself.” 
That applied only to the 
abuse of books. The abuse 
of a thing does not take 
away its use. I hope full 
use will be made of this 
library, but I do not say 
that | every lady 
and present 


nope 


gentleman 


to-day will be in the 
“fiction” department 
“from early morn till 


dewy eve.” That would be 
an abuse of the library. It 
is a place to which every- 
body seeks know- 
and information 
can resort; and everyone 
wants knowledge, because 
we are all ignorant in some things. 

I see that you have here what I may 
calla legal” department. I do not recom- 
mend that department for general or 
interesting reading. I would, however, 
paraphrase an observation which has 
been made as to the difference between 
a lawyer and a man who is not a lawyer. 
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A lawyer is a man who knows where to 
look for what he wants, while a layman 


The same distinction may be 
learned and unlearned 


not. 
between 


does 
made 
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men. <A library, therefore, supplies a 
great educational want; but the question 
of education is a thorny subject just now, 
and I will not enlarge upon it. You will 
not, however, disagree with the definition 
that the function of education, in its 
true meaning, is to draw forth the best 
faculties of the mind. 
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THE CHURCHES 


IN THE COLONIES. 


I1.—AUSTRALIA. 


By Our Special Commissioner. 





ST. ANDREW'S CATHEDRAL SYDNEY 





USTRALIA is divided 
into five political 
divisions, and _ its 
ecclesiastical organ- 
isation has been 
shaped largely in 
accordance with 
this fact. But its 
religious life does 
not present any of 

the sharp contrasts that are to be found 

in the politics of the several colonies. 

The Churches work on much the same 

lines, and are almost equally active in 

Victoria as in New South Wales, in 

South as in Western Australia or in 

Queensland There are considerable 

differences, it is true, in the relative 

strength of the different denominations. 











Thus, the Church of England, according 
to the census, numbers over 44 per cent. 
of the population in New South Wales, 
and has only 27 per cent. in South Aus- 
tralia: while the churches of Methodism 
claim a following of about 19 per cent. 
in the latter colony as compared with 
only 7 per cent. in Queensland. But 
such variations count for little from our 
unsectarian point of view in any general 
estimate of religious activity on the Aus- 
tralian continent. It is evident that for 
the purpose of these articles Australia 
must be regarded as an entity in itself. 

But how vast the field for inquiry thus 
opened to an unfortunate Special Com- 
missioner with the space of only one 
magazine article at his disposal! 5o, 
instead of attempting the impossible, 
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let me endeavour to give a picture of 


spiritual activity in Sydney = and 
Melbourne as it impressed itself upon 
my mind during a visit to the capitals 
of New South Wales and Victoria. These 
two cities, with populations that to- 
gether form about a fourth of the whole 
population of Australia, may be regarded 
as the focus of Church life throughout 
the continent: they typify its principal 
phases, and are the fountains of much of 
its energy and success. 

Between Sydney and Melbourne there 
is, as is well known, keen and constant 
rivalry: neither city will concede to the 
other the slightest claim of superiority. 
To this spirit there is one. significant 
exception in the realm of ecclesiastical 
organisation. The Archbishop of Sydney 
bears the title of Primate, and his cathe 
dral is indubitably the finest in Australia. 
The leadership of the Australian Church 
rests with Sydney, on stronger grounds, 
of course, than its fluctuating advantage 
over Melbourne in the matter of popula- 
tion. Historically it is the mother diocese, 
and in the city itself about half those 
attending public worship are members of 
the Episcopal Church as compared with 
about one-third in Melbourne. The 
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cathedrals apart, however, Sydney and 
equally 


Melbourne 


impress the visitor 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF SYDNEY AND PRIMATE OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


by 


the 


the 


beauty, 
prosperity of their churches. 


last 


few 


Vewman, Sydney.) 


size, and = apparent 


years nearly all the 
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churches of Australia have felt an excep- 
tionally severe financial strain. Alike 
wholly dependent on voluntary support, 
Anglicans and Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Baptists and Congregationalists, 
have equally suffered from the conse- 
quences of commercial troubles — the 
collapse of business firms, suspension of 
the banks, ete. From ministers of the 
smaller denominations — more especially 
in Melbourne—I heard woeful tales of 
eectes losing half their congregations 
and all their chief subscribers, of old 
buildings being closed and new ones 
being abandoned. But the worst of 
the trouble is over, as last vear’s accounts 





THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, ALBERT STREET, 
BRISBANE. 
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of the denominations I have mentioned 
clearly show. These accounts, from year 
to year, likewise indicate with what 
liberality and regularity the churches 
obtain support under the voluntary 
system. In the last ten years, fop 
instance, the diocese of Melbourne raised 
over £821,000, apart from large sums 
subscribed for the cathedral fund. The 
accounts of the treasurer to the Presby- 
terian Church in New South Wales— 
which, by the way, does not claim 10 per 
cent. of the population — showed that 
in 1896 it had an income of nearly £50,000, 

Another important feature of Church 
life here is the excellent provision which 
now exists for ministerial training, 
In both Sydney and Melbourne Uni- 
versities the Church of England, the 
Presbyterians, and the Wesleyans 
have established colleges under a 
legislative enactment by which the 
Government agreed to bear half 
the cost. In these colleges most of 
their theological students graduate, 
thus creating more and more 
a distinctively Australian min- 
istry. With Trinity College, 
Melbourne and St. Paul's Col- 
lege, Sydney, vying in aca- 
demic distinction with the old 
foundations at home, it will 
probably not be many years 
before they furnish Australian 
bishops for all the Australian 
sees. 

From another point of view, 
this drift of things is only 
part of the general movement 

* Australia for the Austra- 
lians.” On its intellectual side, 
however, it gives cause for 
regret to such thoughtful ob- 
servers as Dr. J. G. Fraser, one 
of the leaders of the New 
South Wales Congregational- 
ists, who, like the Baptists, 
were unable to build Univer- 
sity Colleges from their un- 
willingness to receive State 
aid. Dr. Fraser is warden of 
Camden College, the principal 
agency for the training of Con- 
gregational ministers, whose 
work is carried on in a modest 
suite of rooms in one of the 
business streets of Sydney. 
There is a danger, he and 
others think, that Australian 
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touch with European 
their mental horizon may 
from the want of European 
is suggested, however, that 
such a danger may be averted by the 
establishment of travelling scholarships 
in the Australian training-colleges. 
Among the present generation, the 
popular preachers have almost in- 
trained in the “old 
country.” Thus, the eloquence of Canon 
Potter, the incumbent 
of All Saints’, St. Kilda, 


divines may lose 
thought—that 
be narrowed 


culture. It 


most 


variably been 
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by this fact. Much the same thing 
could be said of Archdeacon Langley in 
respect to Sydney. But the Archdeacon 
did not enter Holy Orders till twenty 
years after he had graduated in Dublin, 
and the influential position he has at- 
tained in the Colonial Church is all the 
more noteworthy in view of this cir- 
cumstance. 
Presbyterianism is 
in pulpit talent. Dr. 


rich 
Mel- 


exceptionally 
Marshall, of 





does honour to Trinity 
College, Dublin; whilst 
Archdeacon Langley, 
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ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, MELBOURNE. 


whose sermons have obtained a similar 
reputation in Sydney, likewise passed 
through that nursery of Irish learning 
and oratory. St. Kilda is well known 


as the most fashionable suburb of 
Melbourne, but Canon Potter's parish, 
nevertheless, contains a large number 
of the working class: and it is the proof 
of his pulpit success that working class 
and well-to-do alike have been attracted 
to the services at All Saints’. Canon Potter, 
who Australia as soon as he 
had graduated, has spent all his minis- 
terial life of about twenty-five years in 
Melbourne, and most of the influence he 
city is to be explained 


went to 


exercise s in the 


bourne, Professor Rentoul, of Ormonde 
College in the same city, and the Rev. 
John Walker, of Sydney, are widely 
known as preachers of the first order. 


Dr. Marshall is minister of the oldest 
Presbyterian place of worship in Mel- 
bourne—the Scots church in Collins 
Street. Whilst minister at Callander, 
in Scotland, ten years ago, he was 
chosen for this place of honour by a 
special committee, of which one of the 
Seotch members of Parliament was 
chairman. Dr. Marshall’s cultured and 


scholarly style has attracted people to 
the Scots church from all parts of 
Melbourne and its suburbs; in fact, some 
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of his hearers travel twenty = or 
thirty miles every Sunday. Professor 
Rentoul is only heard occasionally in 
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(President of the Congregational Union of New 
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the pulpit, but his discourses on these 
occasions are regarded as conferring 
lustre on the University with which, 
as president of the Theological Hall, 
in Ormonde College, his life is now 
bound up. Professor Rentoul was 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria in 1895, and notwithstand- 
ing his academic duties, he keeps in 
close touch and sympathy with pas- 
toral work 

The Rev. John Walker is, perhaps, 
the ablest representative of a number 
of young men who are to be found 
working with energy and enthusiasm 
for the churches in Melbourne and 
Sydney. Mr. Walker’s skill in speech 
is not greater than his skill in organi- 
sation; he was the creator of the 
Presbyterian church in the _ pleasant 
suburb of Woollahra, where you will 
see one of the largest congregations 
in Sydney. Mr. Walker, it may be 
interesting to add, began life in a 
Liverpool business house, settled in 
Australia on account of his health, 
and there trained himself for the 
Presbyterian ministry. For several 
years he did pioneer work in the 
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Bush, establishing seven churches at 
different centres in an area of 200 miles, 

That much can be done in. these 
colonial cities, as in London or Liver- 
pool, by well-directed and well-sus- 
tained personal effort the outcome of 
tact as well as ability—has_ recently 
been shown in Sydney by the Rey. E, 
Tremayne Dunstan, the minister of Pitt 
Street Congregational Church. * Pitt 
Street ” is the ** mother church” to the 
Congregationalists of New South Wales, 
and has seating accommodation for some- 
thing like 2,000 people. Yet for years 
it had a congregation of only two or 
three hundred. What is called ** suburb- 
anism” in Australia had been the main 
cause of this parlous condition of things, 
Then Mr. Dunstan was appointed to 
the pastorate, and in this short time 
he has refilled the church. Mr. Dunstan 
is a Cornishman, and in preaching has 
all a Cornishman’s tervour, tempered by 
the critical spirit of a thoughtful and 
widely-read man. In personal intercourse 
Mr. Dunstan is one of the most genial 
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men—some sober, honest and intelligent, 
and trudging their two or three miles 
every Sunday in order to hear the man 
of their choice; others—drunken, disso- 
lute, out-at-elbows—the product of such 
slums as have already come into existence 





of men, a circumstance which has as- 
sisted him in his ministerial work in 
Sydney, equally with his previous co- 
lonial experience in South Africa and 
Western Australia. Pitt Street Church, 
I may add, is said to have now the 
largest Protestant congre- 

gation in New South 


Wales. 
“Suburbanism” has been 
felt to an exceptional de- 


gree by the Wesleyans in 
Sydney and Melbourne. 
Unlike other denomina- 
tions, they have _ severe 


scruples about the use of 


Sunday trains and tram- 
cars; consequently, when 
taking up their residence 


in the suburbs, they have 
attended suburban 
place of worship instead 
of travelling to the city 
in order to support their 
old Wesleyan church. 

It was in this way that 
the large Methodist Church 
Street, Mel- 
bourne, * stranded,” 
and that, being ‘*‘ stranded,” 
the Methodist authorities 
converted it to a _ use 
which, common enough in 
the old country, was almost 


some 


in Lonsdale 


got 





unique in Australia. For 
three years past it has 
been the scene of the 
Methodist Central Mission 
a mission which takes 
cognisance of the _ fact 
that the worst social con- 
ditions of the old cities of 
England, arising mainly 


from poverty, are already 
beginning to reproduce 
themselves amidst the 
newer and freer life of the 


SCOTS 


colonies. Connected with 
the Mission are soup 
kitchens, a rescue home, a relief depart- 


ment, and other agencies. 
The Mission was put in charge of the 


Rey. A. R. Edgar, one of the ablest 
men in Victorian Methodism—in tne 
prime of life and with energies that 
seem more in keeping with Northern 
Europe than with a land of perennial 
sunshine. Mr. Edgar has made Lonsdale 
Street Church a tabernacle of labouring 
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AND BEVANS 


in <ielbourne in the immediate neighbour- 
heed cf the Mission. 

kind of influence 
wields can best’ be 
perhaps, by an_ incident 
under my notice when I 
Melbourne. In Bourke Street 


which Mr. 
illustrated, 
that came 
was in 
there is 


‘the 


Edgar 


a low-class hall where boxing is the at- 
traction two or three nights a week, 
end outside this place there is a_ big 
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placard advertising the Methodist Central 
Mission. ‘‘Mick Nathan,” who runs the 
establishment, is one of Mr. Edgar's 
right-hand supporters. On Saturday night, 
at the close of the entertainment, he 
announces the services for the following 
day, and on Sunday will be found regu- 
larly in his seat at the church, a most 
attentive listener, and a terror to any 


whose members take the street -corners 
and exhort the passers by against 
drinking and gambling with all the 
force of their own personal experience, 
Last year the committee made an jm. 
portant new departure in establishing a 
medical institute for the treatment of 
sufferers from alcohol, opium, and other 
drug-taking habits. As may be supposed, 
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rowdies who might be disposed to disturb 
the proceedings. 

In Sydney the Methodists built a fine 
mission hall in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of New South Wales. Centenary 
Hall is brightly decorated, and in at- 
tracting audiences to the services re- 
liance is largely placed—and successfully 
placed — on’ orchestral music. Four 
ministers take the services in turn, and 
there is no such personal influence at 
work as in the Melbourne Mission. It 
has similar agencies connected with it, 
however, as well as one or two of a 
more novel character. There is a Con- 
verted Drunkards’ and Gamblers’ Brigade, 





a certain number of Europeans ac- 
quire the opium habit from intercourse 
with the Chinese, whose presence in 
Sydney and Melbourne is a_ constant 
challenge to the missionary zeal of the 
churches. In this respect the Pres- 
byterians have especially distinguished 
themselves ; and their Chinese missionary 
in Sydney, the Rev. John Young Wai, is 
said to have been exceptionally successful 
in the work of conversion. 

In dealing with such problems as that 
created by the influx of the Chinese, 
the Australian churches have not shown 
the unity of action which, in the cir- 
cumstances, might have been expected. 
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There is, however, ample evidence of cor- 
dial feeling between them, and in the 





ISAAC 


THE REV. EDWARD 
(President of the Baptist Union of Victoria.) 


mutual regard of one church for an- 
other there is not even the overlapping 
of each other's activity so often to be 


witnessed in the old country. This 
much was indicated by an interesting 
conversation which I had with the 
Rev. Edward Isaac, president for the 


year of the Baptist Union in Victoria. 
“The Baptists throughout the colony 
in church attendance,” said Mr. Isaac. 
“are only 5,000, whereas according to 
the census they number 25,000. These 


figures would indicate that there was 
great need for Baptist churches. But 
what are the facts? The odd 20,000 


Baptists are scattered in country dis- 
tricts. As a denomination we were late 
in the field : other churches have been 
built in these districts which our people 
largely attend. If we were to build 
new churches there, we should draw 
these people from the existing places 
of worship, probably fail to get to- 
gether good congregations of our own, 
and starve our resources in the larger 
centres of population. So we have 
long since come to the conclusion that 
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in such cases it would be worse than 
useless to start in competition with other 
denominations.” 

One of the most interesting features 
about the Australian churches is the 
number of successful periodicals published 
on their behalf. The various organs of 
the Church of England and of the 
Presbyterians have a large constituency 
to which to look for support. But 
this is not the case with the Methodists, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists of the 
several Colonies. Yet although the 
number of readers to which they can 
appeal must, one would’ suppose, be 
comparatively small, such organs as the 
Methodist Spectator and the Southern 
Cross of Melbourne, and the Southern 
Baptist and the Independent of Sydney, 
have apparently a large and influential 
circulation. Conning their pages one 
gets, at any rate, a vivid impression of 
the energy and vigour of the churches 
in the Australian Colonies. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE farmer set back 
his huge 
shoulders and 
marched along 
with gigantic 
strides. He had 
been away 

from H-—— for a 
week —a rare 
event indeed 
and now the first 
news that he was 
greeted with was 
that foreigners, 
two outlandish 
French people, 
had come and settled down in Rose Cottage. 
John Chandler hated foreigners. H was 
the place for him; his family had been born 
and bred in H for generations past; and 
the only nation in the world worthy of 
respect was Great Britain. And now—almost 
at his very gates—two of these most hated 
foreigners had settled down. 

As he strode past various friends and 
villagers they looked at him sympathetically, 
but ventured no word. A great power 
amongst them was John Chandler: they 
respected him—loved him—and held him in 
considerable awe. Whereupon, seeing the 
angry light in his blue eyes, and knowing 
why it was there, they held a_ discreet 
silenee, and only their looks betrayed their 
sympathetic indignation. 

The farmer half thought of making a détour 
on his way to his farm, to avoid going near 
the ebnoxious newcomers. Then he set his 
obstinate chin, and strode straight on. 

As he passed he glanced angrily at the 
cottage, and there at one of the windows 
was something so pretty and dainty that the 
farmer almost halted in his walk. 

It was only a young girl leaning out of 
the lattice to pick a glowing red rose that 
grew near: but she was so different from 
anyone the honest farmer had ever seen! 

He forgot for one little moment that she 
must be one of those hated ‘“ furriners,” and 
even when he recalled that fact, a pair of 
mischievous, laughing dark eyes seemed to 
dance before his vision, while rosy lips 
smiled mockingly, showing a row of tiny 
white teeth. 





The farmer walked a little slower after he 
had passed the cottage. 

He had already made up his mind what to do. 

The owner of the cottage had been anxious 
for some time to sell it, and John Chandler 
had hesitated whether to buy it. Now he 
had decided that he would, and directly the 
hated **furriners’” term was up he would send 
them off. That evening at the “John Bull” 
he made a speech to his admiring companions, 
setting forth his views and explaining what 
he intended to do. Just at first, there was a 
somewhat doubtful expression on the weather- 
beaten faces. They, one and all, détested 
*furriners,” but they were men, and men 
with warm hearts, mostly, and they had seen 
pretty Elise Charpentier. 

In his great honest heart John Chandler 
wished it had been a man he had to fight 
instead of a woman and a young boy; but 
they were ‘“furriners,” and so must expect 
to meet with enmity if they came and _ took 
up their abode almost at his very gates. 
True—it was only for a month. Their land- 
lord had told him so, but he had also said 
that if they found they could get along 
all right they meant to stay on. John 
Chandler chuckled grimly at that. He knew 
there would be no renewing once /e was 
their landlord. The next morning as he was 
passing the cottage he saw a small, dainty 
figure in grey with touches of white, striving 
to open the garden gate. As she was laden 
with parcels, it was rather difficult. 

She paused, and as the farmer came up he 
saw there was a tiny frown between her 
pretty brows. 

He hesitated. Should he offer to open the 
gate for her ? 

She glanced up from under the broad brim 
of her hat, and he said: 

“Ee can’t open it yoursen,” and unlatched it. 

“Sank you,” she said, and she smiled so 
that two dimples danced in her soft cheeks. 

He looked at her gravely. He could not 
understand anything so small and fragile and 
pretty. She was so different to the big, rosy, 
country girls he was used to. He stood and 
watched her as she tripped up the path. At 
the door she turned and nodded coquettishly, 
and there was mockery in her bright eyes. 

Involuntarily the farmer smiled genially at 
the little figure in grey, and then strode off, 
reflecting with horrified dismay that he had 
smiled at one of “they furriners.” After that 
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morning his feet seemed to lead him without 


his own to that cottage so near his 


will of 

farm. 
He told himself that it 

that they were doing no harm. 
One day he was walking in one of 


was his duty to see 
Perhaps it was. 


his own 


woods when he came upon Elise digging for 
Terns. 

He looked at her sternly, and pointed silently 
to the board above her head. It set forth in 
big letters that trespassers would be prose- 
uted. 

Elise looked, and laughed saucily. 

“Ah, but Lam doing no harm,” she cried in 


with the 
amazed at 


voice funny little accent. 


such audacity. 


her pl eCry 


The farmer was 


“T cain imprison ‘ee, maiidamoyselle,” he 
said severely. 
‘Ah, but you weel not!” she laughed. 


giant in his 
strength, 
with 


He stood, : 
great size and 
and looked down 


comical dismay at the 
small figure kneeling on 
the grass. Then he found 


himself noting the crimson 
knot of ribbon at the 
throat of her grey 
and thinking how white 
the sott neck looked 


gown, 


above it. 

A dull red flush crept 
to his tanned face, and he 
turned and walked off. 
And behind him he heard 


laugh that 
compared 


a gleeful little 
unwillingly he 


to sweet music. 

But he did not turn or wh, 
linger, and his back was im 
very stiff and erect as he 
marched away out of his 
own wood, leaving the 
little foreigner mistress of 
the dim sunshine, the 
trees, the grass, the birds, 
and all the whole shad- 


owed wood. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘“Z 2 hee Y 
getting 


“ 
l HOU art getting 
sO strong and 
well, my Henri, 


nm est-ce pas ? 
Thou wilt soon eat so 
much that thou wilt be- 
come fat like the good 
jardinier at home. Dost 
remember him, mon 
frere?” 
‘ But Ves, sister, his 
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so, and his body—so,” spreading 
“I wish not to be like 


” 


cheeks were 
out his thin little arms, 


him,” and he gave a weak little laugh. 

Elise looked at him with passionate love 
in her dark eyes. 

‘But thou dost feel stronger, petit, thou 


country ? ” she said anxiously. 
great sigh of joy. ‘ Yes,” 
told her all she wished 


dost love the 
The boy gave a 
he said, and his 
to know. 
She kissed 
over him. 
‘Wilt try to sleep now, 
He nodded dreamily, and she 
to and fro the little room, deftly 
and making it look fresh and sweet. 
Then she came and looked at her little sleep- 
ing brother. Quick tears sprang to her pretty 
She clasped her small hands tight. 


tone 


him gently, and drew a_ shawl 
petit?” she said. 
went softly 


tidying it 


eyes, 





~ - 


he said. 
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* Ah,” she murmured in French, “if only 
I can make enough to live here! They say 
the farmer Chandlere is against us, but 
surely he cannot be so cruel as to set others 
against us also! At first I did but laugh to 
think he did not like us, but—ah, why is it 
that none have come to me lately as they 
did at first? The fat lady was well pleased 
with her dress, and also the little’ thin 
spinster! Then why do they not send their 
friends, as they said they would? Ah, my 
Henri, must I take thee back to the dirty 
London thou hatest? Surely the farmer could 
not be cruel? I like well his honest face, 
and I did but mock at his enmity, but 
Great sobs shook her small frame, but they 
were silent. and through her tears she looked 
anxiously to see if her brother were dis- 
turbed, 

Later on that day she put on the hat 
that in its coquettish caintiness so puzzled 
the farmer, and fastening a pink rose at her 
white throat she took her basket and _ set 
out to the forbidden wood for more ferns. 

Her cheeks were pink, and her eyes were 
bright, and her pretty mouth widened in a 
little wilful smile. And her cheeks grew 
pinker, and her eyes grew brighter, and the 
smile deepened as she entered the forbidden 
ground, She tripped along as if all the wood 
were her’s, and discovering some tempting 
ferns growing in the sides of a deep ditch, 
took her trowel from her basket, and began 
digging. 

Then a bramble pricked her ankle, and 
she sat down on the grass, and took off her 
shoe because it rubbed the sore place. 

And the shoe went rolling, rolling down 
into the ditch and lay at the bottom beyond 
her reach, 

Elise peered at it in dismay. She at- 
tempted to climb down, but drew back with 
a fastidious little shudder. It was so damp 
and dark, 

She sat down again, and gazed pensively 
at the unfriendly ditch. Then a step, a 
strong firm step, sounded in the silence, and 
looking up she saw John Chandler approach- 
ing, with a very stiff neck and a very stern 
face. She tucked her small foot under her, 
and smiled wickedly. 

His face grew rather red as he neared 
her, but he evidently did not intend to 
stop or notice her at all. 

For a moment she was at a loss, Then 
she clasped her hands. 

** Please, monsieur!” she said, plaintively. 
John Chandler stopped, and eyed her sternly. 
A faint blush rose in her soft cheeks and 
made her so distractingly pretty that in- 
sensibly the farmer’s stern expression re- 
laxed. 

* But it is deeficult to explain!” she said 


hesitatingly ; “eet is my—shoe—eet is dropped 
down, down, down, in dere.” 

She pointed into the ditch, and looked up 
pleadingly into the kind blue eyes so fap 
above her. 

He swung himself down, and soon emerged 
with the shoe. He sat at the top of the 
ditch, and regarded it with comical amaze. 
ment, 

Elise watched him with pink cheeks, and ashy 
laugh in her dark eyes. . 
**Do ’ee wear this?” he asked at length. 

She nodded, and he returned to his contem- 
plation of the little shoe. 

He poised it on his huge forefinger, and 
regarded it earnestly. 

* Do ’ee walk in it?” he said. 

*But yes, and run also,” she answered, and 
the laugh spread to her rosy lips, and a dimple 
danced in either cheek. 

He contemplated it in silence. 

“Please may I have de shoe?” she asked, 
after a while. 

John Chandler flushed beneath his tan. 

“Beg pardon,” he said awkwardly, and 
turned his back on her while she put it on. 
Then she stood up beside him, and her head 
did not come anywhere near his _ broad 
shoulder, 

“Will you let me dig ’ee up some ferns, 
lass ?” he said. 

“Sank you,” she answered, and _ smiled 
demurely. 

He dug her up as many ferns as she wanted, 
and once or twice he smiled with grim humour 
at what he was doing. 

And he was rewarded with a _ soft little 
*Sank you,” and such a pretty smile that he 
stood and gazed down at her in silence. 

She glanced up mischievously. ‘* What is it, 
monsieur ?” she said. 

He looked away disconcerted, and answered 
nothing. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
OHN CHANDLER had not yet told 


Elise that he should want her to leave 

¢ the cottage at the end of the month. 

She knew he was her landlord now, 

and he had tried to warn her, but he could 
not. 

One morning he stuck out that chin of his, 
and determined to do it. He marched off to 
the cottage, and as he neared it he saw her as 
he had seen her that first time, leaning from 
her lattice plucking a rose. 

He stopped, and looked at her. Elise saw 
him, and beckoned him to her. He came for- 
ward, and bade her good-morning. 

‘*Monsieur,” she said, leaning from the 
window, ‘‘advise me. See, I have pink roses 
on de one side, and red on de oder?” 
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She paused, but he forgot to answer. He 
was looking at her as if he could never take 


his eyes away again. 
A faint little pink flush crept to her face, 
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She turned, and laughed her pretty, un- 
affected laugh. 

“Wear both? Is it dat I wear both?” she 
said, demurely 























**Do ’ee wear this?” 


and her dark eyes drooped, so that the long 
lashes lay on her cheeks. 

Then she gave her dainty head a saucy toss, 
and went on 

‘I am distracted, monsieur, whether to put 
a red rose or a pink one in my hair to-day. 
[ wish to look well for de friend I am 
expecting. I want your advice.” 

A sudden, unreasonable dislike of this friend 
sprang up in the farmer’s heart. 

“Sall I wear dis one—so?” 

She put the pink rose up against her dusky 
hair, and turned so that he could see it. 

The action was full of coquetry, and John 
Chandler’s heart beat quickly as he looked at 
her. 

““Yes—wear that!” he said, earnestly. 

“Yes? Or dis? So?” 

She changed the pink rose for a red one, 
and the man exclaimed— 

“Oh, that! Wear that!” 


He fiushed, but answered sturdily, ‘‘No, the 
red one.” 

She nodded. 

‘‘Vezzy well, it sall be the red one,” she 
said, softly. 

She fastened it in her hair, and it nestled, 
a bright, glowing spot, amongst the dark 
crisp waves and curls. 

There was a pause; then John Chandler 
said awkwardly, *‘ Will ’ee give me the other 
one ?” 

She looked down at the huge man who was 
suing to her so humbly, and smiled softly. 

Then she dropped the pink rose gently to 
the ground, and fied from the window. 

The farmer picked it up, and, looking guiltily 
around, put it carefully away between the 
leaves of his pocket-book. 

After which he trudged away, the purpose 
for which he had come to the cottage that 
morning quite forgotten. 
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Later that day, he was passing along a 
lane when he heard a voice that was like 
no other voice in the world, and he stopped 
and listened. 

[It was speaking what he termed ‘“ jargon,” 
which meant that it was Elise talking in her 
native tongue. 

As he stood there in the lane he heard a 
man’s tones answer her, and into his mind 
flashed the thought of that friend. 

He clenched his hands tight and peered 
through the hedge. Elise was standing with 
drooping head, and by her side was a little, 
dapper Frenchman. And as John Chandler 
looked, the Frenchman put his hand gently 
beneath her small chin and raised her pretty 
face. The farmer turned, and strode away. 

That evening Elise paced their little room 
restlessly to and fro. 

*I thought Jacques would help us,” she 
murmured, “But ah, he cannot—he has 
suffered losses, and I—I can do nothing. 
Yet will I do something—I will take his 
advice. I do not like it, but oh, my poor 
little Henri! I will seek the fat lady. She 
had a comely face, and she will tell me why 
none have come to me as their modiste. I 
will not—no, a thousand times I will not 
believe it is the good farmer who is doing 
so mean a thing as to set the people against 
us. Yet—I have heard that he himself so 
dislikes foreigners—but perhaps he makes 
exceptions sometimes.” A  roguish smile 
parted her lips for a moment, but it faded, 
leaving the young face anxious and sad. 

Then she hastily put on her hat, and 
kissing her sleeping brother, hurried forth 
to seek the fat lady. 

She had to pass John Chandler’s farm on 
her way, and leaning on a stile she found 
John Chandler himself. His face was very 
grim and stern, and he gave her a very curt 
greeting, 

For sinee that afternoon all his hatred of 
**furriners”” had returned as strong and bitter 
as ever it had been before Elise had come 
to charm and bewilder him with her dainty 
prettiness and puzzling coquetry. 

He felt that he had been a ‘“ weak fule,” 
and even in his solitude a red flush rose to 
his stern face as he thought what the vil- 
lagers must think of his comparative friend- 
liness with pretty Elise. 

Elise looked at him timidly, and a sudden 
resolve she had just formed on seeing the 
farmer wavered. 

Then she determined to try it. 

‘** Monsieur,” she said, softly, “I am in 
trouble.” 

He grunted. 

**T—oh, I vill tell you a leetle of my story, 
and den perhaps you vill help.” 

He looked stonily in front of him, and the 


shadow deepened in her soft, dark eyes, He 
was thinking of that little Frenchy, and he 
wondered how he had dared to touch hep 
chin. 

With an effort Elise went on: ‘“ Henri and 
I, we are alone, we have no parents, and 
we came to London to earn our living, | 
was a modiste—a dressmaker under a kind 
lady; but Henri is delicate, and his back js 
weak.” She paused, and the farmer looked 
her with a sudden kindness in his blue eyes, 

‘**Poor little chap,” he said gently. 

She smiled a wan little smile. 

“De doctor said London was not well for 
him, he must have de country air, and— 
and we came here.” 

Again she paused. 

“At first I was so happy. I had two 
customers and dey was pleased with deir 
gowns, and my Henri grew so much more 
well even in one leetle week. I could see 
de peoples were not very friendly, but I 
hoped ‘n time to win their better feelings, 
But I have had no more customers, not 
one; and if I cannot get dem I must go 
back to London, and I cannot, I cannot, 
my poor leetle Henri cannot live dere.” 

John Chandler moved uneasily. 

**I—vill you help me, monsieur?” pleaded 
Elise sadly, all her coquetry gone, and only 
a great wistfulness in the pale little face. 

**I—hate furriners!” burst out the farmer 
fiercely. 

“I know; but oh, monsieur, you have— 
what you call it ?—influence——” 

“Yes, that’s why they haven’t come to 
you for their gowns,” he answered grimly. 
A sudden anger flashed into her eyes. 
*Do you mean dat you have told dem 

not?” she asked passionately. 

**Noa; but they know I hate all furriners,” 
he answered; and before his eyes rose the 
figure of that little Frenchy, and again he 
wondered how he had dared. Elise was too 
despairing to be angry for long. The 
thought of that delicate little brother ask- 
ing her for meat choked all her indigna- 
tion. 

‘*Monsieur, vill you use your—influence for 
us?” she asked, timidly. 

He did not answer. 

A great storm of pity and_ indignation 
was surging in his honest heart. It seemed 
to him a terrible thing that this delicate 
young girl should be toiling and moiling 
for her daily bread while he had plenty. 
He, a great, rough man, and she so small 
and fragile. 

‘‘T meant to tell ’ee that you’d have to 
leave the cottage at the end o’ the month!” 
he said slowly. 

It was too much. Her pride could suffer 
no more even for her brother’s sake. She 
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looked at him with a great scorn in her dark 


eyes. 

“«You say you hate foreigners,” she said 
in a low, clear voice, ‘but believe me, no 
French man would have behaved as you 
have done.” 

And with head erect she walked away. 


John Chandler ran his fingers through his 


crisp curly hair and stared after her in 
amazement. 
“IT be a rough fellow,” he murmured 
humbly. 
And he 
failed to the 
his last words; that 
only a cruel taunt. 
For an hour he stood there motionless, 
and his great heart was heavy and ashamed. 
Then he walked slowly to the picturesque 
old house till he stood by the faded rose- 


leaves that once had been a _ beautiful pink 


understand that Elise had 
terrible self-reproach in 
she had read in them 


did 
read 


not 


rose. 

Carefully he gathered them together and 
put them between the leaves of his pocket- 
book, and then he entered the house. 

When he came down to breakfast the next 
morning, his old housekeeper greeted him 
with : 

“IT see 
last noight 
by her, sir.” 

“Then you’re 
master. 

The housekeeper retired in indignation at 


they furriners talking to ’ee 
never haéid nothing maide 


one oO’ 


I’ve 


an old fule,” roared her 


such injustice, but after a little while a 
cunning smile broke out on her face. 

“TIT be a old fule?” she murmured; “I 
won't be thaiét no longer.” 


She chest, and took from it 
several yards of red merino. 
She patted it, and smoothed it, and wrapped 
it up in an old newspaper. 


went to a 


Then she set out, and went straight to 
Elise, and gave orders that she wanted it 
made up exactly like her neighbour’s. As 
her neighbour was the fat lady, and this 
customer was very thin, Elise ventured to 
suggest a few alterations. But the house- 


keeper was firm. She had long envied the 


fat lady’s elegance, and now was determined 
to be as elegant herself. 
Elise submitted, and smiled happily. As 


the housekeeper told everyone she met that 
she had been called a ‘*fule” by her master 


for not employing the ‘“ furriner,” Elise had 
several calls that day from various ladies 
in the village. They seized the opportunity 
With avidity, and Elise sang for joy. But 


move at the end of the month ? 
stopped her song. 

she did not see John Chand- 
the cottage, 
changed his 


must they 
The 
For two 
ler. On 


and 


thought 
days 
the third, he 
gruffly told her he 


came to 


had 
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mind about wanting them to leave the 
cottage. 

They settled business matters, and Elise 


was terribly quiet and dignified. 


As soon as he possibly could he hurried 


away as red and shame-faced as a school- 
boy. 
But he made a great effort, and that 


evening spoke at the “John Bull,” and his 
audience hardly breathed, in the greatness 
of their surprise. And he wound up—his 
voice sounding queer with the fight he had 
to make against his obstinate will—with a 
proposal that they should all do what they 


could to help Ellis Sharpontyer and _ her 
brother. 
There was a little pause of surprise. Then 


a hearty cheer arose, and not one of those 
men laughed at, or ever twitted John 
Chandler with his apostasy. 

A whole week passed, and Elise did not see 
the farmer. 

Then one morning she met him face to 
She bowed her dainty head, and would 
have passed on. But John Chandler stopped. 

**Won't you—I’ve retracted in public,” he 
said, and his big voice shook just a little. 

A sudden bewitching smile broke out on her 
dignified little face. 

*‘Dat was noble,” she said, 
out her hand. 

He took it carefully in his, 
gentle shake. 

They walked on in silence for a while; then, 


face. 


and she held 


and gave it a 


“You know I hate furriners,” he said 
obstinately. 
“Yes,” she answered demurely, and her 


eyes danced with mischief. 

‘But I wouldn’t loike to hurt a lass—that’s 
different—and I never thought—I never said a 
word after that first noight—the people were 
fules, that’s all.” 

He paused, and she tripped along at his side 
in silence. 

**“Are you 
humbly. 

She shook her pretty head. 

**Do ’ee despoise me loike ?’ 

* Ah, no, no, no!” 

“I’m awful rough and big against you,” he 
said in a dissatisfied tone. 

She looked up at him with tender dark eyes, 
but did not answer. 

**T say, doan’t look that 
earnestly. 

**Why?” she asked, pouting mischievously. 

‘“*It—makes a fule of a man,” he answered 
slowly. 

There was another pause, then. 

‘*Was that little chap married?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Eh?” She looked puzzled. 

“That little Frenchy as come here.” 


angry with me now?” he said 


? 


way!” he said 
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**Oh, yes; and he is my cousin.” 

** What for did he dare to touch your chin ? 

**Did he? Why not? He sometimes kisses 
me,” she said wickedly. 

He looked at her wistfully. 

*T hate furriners,” he said with slow 
vindictiveness. 

And then they parted, and Elise tripped into 


” 


“Yes,” nodded Elise, “it is ver beautiful— 
ah! most lovlee! De dear flowers!” 

“This ’ud make a nice drawing-room for 
a lady if it was done up a bit,” he said 
later on. 

She assented, and smiled with shy mischief 
in her dark eyes. 

“And this would make a _ boodwore,” he 
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‘This would make a boodwore,”’ he said. 


the cottage singing a little French song. A 
few days later the farmer asked her humbly 
if she would come and look at his farm. 

She went. In her grey dress, with a deep 
red rose nestling against her white throat, she 
tripped along at his side, admiring everything 
and bewildering John Chandler with her 
little foreign gestures, her childish exclam- 
ations of delight, her bright eyes and pink 
cheeks—and all her pretty ways. 

He pointed out ail the beauties of his home 
to her with an anxious pride. 

He lingered in the beautiful old-fashioned 
garden, 

“It’s a nice garden,” he said, “it ’ud 
be nice now for a lady to sit in!” 


said anxiously ; “if she was a furriner loike— 
she might fancy a boodwore.” 

Elise drooped her head shyly, and did not 
answer. 

He sighed, and then ordered cakes and 
milk and fruit and biscuits to be brought 
for her. 

“It ‘ud be a nice place for a little chap 
as wasn’t over strong to live in,” he said 
wistfully. 

Elise tried to hide her pink cheeks in her 
glass of milk. 

*“]_I——” said the farmer, then suddenly 
he cleared his throat, and burst out des- 
perately, ‘‘Look here, you’ve no call to 
think well of me, but will these things— 


























the air and the garden and the drawing-room, 
and ”—proudly—*‘ the boodwore, help make up ? 
Will ‘ee take them into account?” 

She shook her head. 

“T know you’re too—dainty somehow—for 
a great rough chap loike me, but I'd be 
very careful of you, dear, and your brother 
‘d be so happy here. Ellis, won’t you think 
of all that and try to—love—me just a 
little bit?” 

She shook her head again. 

He heaved a mighty sigh, and passed his 
hand wearily over his face. 

“T’d no call to think you’d ever come to 
after the way I treated you, 
the drawing-room, and the 


care for me 
but I thought 
boodwore, and——” 

He stopped, for he 
in her pretty eyes. 


saw there were tears 
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A great lump rose in his throat and 
nearly choked him. 

**Doan’t!” he said huskily. 

She looked up shyly, and smiled through 
her tears. 

*“You have not asked me if —if— I — love 
you,” she whispered. 

*T’ve been asking ’ee that all the toime,” 
he said bewildered. 

“But no! you have not! You ask ‘me if 
I love de old drawing-room, and de boudoir, 
and de——,” she began with rosy petulance. 

“Ellis, do you love me?” he said in a 
strange, quiet voice. 

**Mais oui,” she whispered shyly, and 
something told John Chandler the meaning 
of her “ jargon.” 

And he found he dared go further than 
the little Frenchy after all, dainty as she was. 


EXPANSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


A PROPHETICAL NOTE, 
By the Rev. W. Preston, D.D. 


HE spirit of prophecy who 
spake through “holy men 


of old,” has set before us 
in a clear and significant 
manner what would’ be 


some of the leading charac- 
teristics and signs that ‘* the 
coming of the Lord draweth 
nigh,” and of the close of 
the present dispensation. It 
some of the leading features 





has marked out 


which would notably distinguish the last 
times, so that “the who runneth may read.” 
If one is not studiously blind, or positively 
indifferent, it is impossible for him to ob- 


serve what is transpiring around and not be 
duly impressed thereby. To Daniel the be- 
loved were revealed some of the salient signs, 
features, and characteristics which should 
eminently mark the closing period of the end, 
and be a prominent indication that the ‘times 
of the Gentiles” had nigh run their course. 
Well, he was informed that at ‘*the time of 
the end” there was to be a marvellous expan- 
sion in locomotion, and ‘*knowledge shall be 
increased.” We have already touched upon 
the former. Let us now briefly examine the 
latter. 

Some interpreters have considered that it 


refers to a great study, attention to, and 
understanding of prophetic subjects. For 
example, one writer holds that it refers 
to an increased knowledge respecting the 





things prophetically delivered in this Book 


of Daniel, which would be_ diligently 
searched into. Another considers that it 
refers to the ‘“‘sedulous attention” which 


would be given to the prophecies therein 
contained. Whilst others maintain it pre- 
dicts that many would find ‘“ great under- 


’ 


standing” in unravelling the mysteries of 
its predictions. 

We need not find fault with such interpre- 
tations as far as they go. They are right 
enough so far. But they do not exhaust the 
full meaning. During the past fifty or sixty 
years the number of students of prophecy 
has marvellously increased. Publications of 
various kinds have multiplied, and are being 


added to. Inquirers have arisen on all 
sides, 
Writers have appeared in this country 


who seek to draw public 
study of these truths, 
which in the past were barely alluded to. 
The press is now yearly pouring out 
treatises touching upon these matters, and 
bearing upon the Second Advent of our 
Lord. The result of all is that men’s minds 
are being directed to “those things that 
are coming on the earth.” They are giving 
attention to the voice which proclaims ‘ The 
night is far spent: the day is at hand.” 
Notably this has been so during the past 
few years. These are no fanatics. They 
rank among those mentioned by Daniel: 


America 
attention to the 


and in 
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“The wise shall understand.” Is not all 
this significant ? 

Are not these things marked signs in them- 
selves? Surely, yes. 

But we have no adequate reason for con- 
fining the meaning of the “knowledge” pre- 
dicted to the foregoing. It takes in more. 
The wonderful development in locomotion— 
*running to and fro”—is the legitimate out- 
come of the vast increase of knowledge. 
What has not the past century produced in 
respect of this? Has it not multiplied by 
leaps and bounds? Is not each year adding 
in a marked and marvellous manner to its 
existing stores ? 

Look around where we will, look into any 
department of knowledge, and we _ see 
prophecy fulfilling. There has been no 
period in the history of Europe and 
America which can be compared with the 
past fifty years as regards the amazing pro- 
gress in scientific and general knowledge. It 
has increased in volume, in depth, and in 
breadth. It has scaled the very heavens which 
**declare the glory of God,” and revealed their 
wonders. It has dived into the depths of the 
earth, and laid bare its history during past 
vast wons. It has shown men separated by 
oceans how to talk by lightning. Families 
far apart can communicate with each other 
in seconds or in minutes, The morning 
journals reveal what has transpired at the 
Antipodes only a few hours previously. 

And what are we to think of the elec- 
tric light and motive power; of the tele- 
phone, the microphone, the phonograph, the 
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X rays, the telegraph without connecting 
wire? And now we hear of the almost 
successful attempt of Professor Lippmann 
to obtain colour in photography, respect- 
ing which the Standard recently wrote: “If 
this wonderful discovery does not lead to the 
achievement of actual colour photography, 
it is certain to be fruitful in other results of 
scientific value.” 

How wonderful one and all! What a 
marked increase to the amount of know- 
ledge possessed when the present century, 
which is on the eve of expiring, first 
dawned. Time and space forbid our referring 
to other developments in this department, 
Suffice to say that since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and remarkably during 
its latter half, the discoveries of science have 
been hitherto undreamt of and astounding. 
Wondrous progress has been made in the 
physical sciences, in the mechanical arts, in 
universal knowledge. Of late years education 
has spread with prodigious rapidity all the 
world over. And knowledge is spreading, and 
will continue to spread. 

Its amazing expansion is most. significant, 
Does it not fulfil the prophetic announce- 
ment? It is a sign. It speaks audibly 
to us of to-day. It points to that Advent 
which angels, prophets, and apostles have 
declared must come. It tells of its nearing, 
It bids ‘tbe ready,” because ‘in such an 
hour as we think not the Son of Man will 
come.” 

The author is alone responsible for the views expressed in 
this paper. —Ep.] 
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By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘The Church’s One 
Foundation,’’ Etc. 


UNNY laughs in the eyes of the 
morn : 
Tender gravity deep in the shade: 
Summer's earliest glint on the corn: 
Dreamy sighs on the night breezes 
borne : 
Are the moods of our maid, 


Little lakes—the twin tarns in the hills— 
The twin babes of the motherly skies— 
Where in purity ever distils 
All the light of the rains or the rills: 
Are the deep of her eyes. 


Hear a lute that is ever in tune: 

Hear the ripple that warbles along: 
Hear the Spring music under the moon, 
Or the south through the roses of June: 

*Tis her laughter or song. 


See a white lily loved by the stream 
Where a drought never comes, or a 
storm : 
See the willow whose long tresses gleam 
*Neath the sky of a midsummer dream— 
’Tis her face and her form. 


There’s a seraph past infinite space 
Near the Throne in the world undefiled; 
Smiling into their little one’s face, 
Smiling out of its highness and 
grace— 
*Tis the soul of the 
child. 
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A STORY OF LOVE'S SACRIFICE AND OF -MISSIONARY ADVENTURE. 


By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of “Miss Grace of All Souls’,” Ete, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
TELLING DRUIDA ALL. 


OUNG King Doobadee’s 
words, ‘Tell the 
white woman all my 
thought,” rang in 
the ears of Godfrey 
Wynne as a com- 
mand of honour. 
Crushing his own 
changing feelings as 
unworthy secrets of 
life — and, indeed, 

conscious of ignoring Druida’s feelings as well 

—he solemnly said to her in the deepening 

shadow of the little mission chapel— 

‘‘The King has delivered a great message.” 

“Tell me all!” she appealed. 

This fell like an echo. He intensified his 
gaze at her, saying with relief, ‘“‘ You yourself 
repeat the command of the King.” Neverthe- 
less, his brow ruffled in advance of his task 
as he continued, ‘‘and for your own sake, I 
will tell all.” 

A momentary pause made her appeal, ‘‘ Oh, 
do not think! I’m ready. In one word, if 
you can!” 

“The King, then, would make you Queen 
of his people and land. God Himself guide 
you.” 

In maidenly shame of the terrifying dis. 
tinction at last solemnly put into words, Druida 
turned away, pitifully murmuring, ‘‘ I knew it. 
knew it! . . . But that my one friend in 
this wild land should tell me as if he believes 
it is the will of Providence—oh, this is to 
desert me, to fix me alone between the sky 
and the earth; this, this is to put me at the 
mercy of a half-Christian and half-savage.” 

‘Nay, nay,” he answered with calm to re- 
store her confidence. “If you cannot accept 
the King’s plan, say so. If you do not wish 
it, it meed not be. I shall still be your 
friend. IT have no right to press the King’s 
project for his country against your own 
feelings, but 

As if upon the pivot of that emphasis, Druida 
turned to him, warmly saying, “‘Surely, you 
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will not so much as try to make me feel that 
I should? ... For .. . if you say | 
ought——” 

Druida could only sigh the rest of her 
conflicting thoughts. He saw what he fancied 
were the dreamy longings of unconquerable 
memories of home in her eyes: her great 
quivering tears like the blue seas she would 
cross. His pity almost shook the King’s idea 
from his brain as, after all, too cruel for 
a creature of such tender ties so strangely 
severed. 

And yet in a moment his higher vision of 
noble destiny looked beyond her iimmediate 
feelings and his own. With his eyes fixed 
upon space, as if peering into realm beyond 
realm of ideal sacrifices for the Cause, his 
softened voice, itself remote in quiet serene 
undertones, said, more in soliloquy than to 
her, ‘‘The self, I know, rebels. It is natural. 
It always does. That is the Adam—the Eve; 
the Adam and Eve of the smaller knowledge 
rather than of the larger knowledge that is 
Divine. But self——” 

“It isn’t wholly self!” she urged. ‘No, 
no; my people—my work! Life was opening 
out so well—so large; with such promise!” 

In tones as if from ideal heights of exist- 
ence, he quietly asked, *‘ What work? What 
life ?” 

‘**Oh, I know,” she cried, “ there are greater 
and nobler things than my little life has 
yet done. I know that—too well!” 

*Follow that knowledge. It will lead you.” 

“The greatest I have ever done is of little 
account compared with what = others are 
doing—with what you are doing—with what 
I should like to do myself. Yes, yes.” 

“And why not?” 

Druida helplessly shook her head, meaning 
speech was impossible. Thought was almost 
impossible. Emotions alone were all in all, 
and they were dumb. 

**Why not?” he said more warmly. ‘ Here 
is the great call. No white woman, surely, 
has ever had such a clear, distinet call from 
the heart of a great land. It makes me 
wish that your lot were mine. If I were a 
woman, I’d answer it with all-my heart and 
soul! Now, I am only the missionary of a 
remnant of seven converts: then, I would 
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be the Christian ruler of tens of thousands. 
Because I was ruler, my word would be 
heeded. In a few months the faith would 
have a vast following; now, I have to labour 
with one here and one there. It will take 
years! Why not answer the call? The King 
would have you put on this Queen’s robe 
and go to him—in the chapel—so that he 
might know without a word and at once.” 
Druida gripped her hands in front of her. 
With great effort she slowly said, ‘‘1 do not 
feel that God has made me to do His will 
way: through this—this black King, 
though he is. No; not through 


in this 
Christian 
him.” 

Swift flashes of flattering emotion betrayed 
him to call, ** Then through whom could you?” 

Druida’s emotions mutely answered within 
her, “Through you—you!” And, without 
knowing it, this answer out of her 
eyes into his. 

Like second presence within, a flush 
passed up his keen sunburnt face and sparkled 


passed 


in his eyes. 


Because of that, Druida unintentionally 
stepped back a little. 

To him she seemed to have taken a step 
out of his rapture, leaving delight deserted. 

In an instant his higher will had _ inde- 
pendent play again, and as if the intrusive 
second presence of personal rapture had been 
scourged by the spirit, the flush passed down 
his tanned face, leaving it like a wrinkled 
autumn leaf, his like autumn dew. 

With restored feelings of high purpose, 
helped however by forced warmth to regain 
full self-command, he said 

“The King’s purpose is so great! 
He has the power 
Think of the 


eyes 


So good; 
His plan so far-reaching. 
of a god in the belief of some. 


sway! If London rang and re-rang with 
your voice, it would not affect ten people 
there as your simplest word would affect 
whole tribes here. Why, friend, believe me, 
if this same Christian ruler were a Queen, 
I’d seek her—I’d give myself for the Cause.’ 
Druida winced as if chilled. Her paled 
face looked like a frost-warped lily as she 
asked with bent head 

‘If you did not feél for her as you'd feel 
ior a woman of your own land?” 


He paused — pitying her struggle; pitying 
his own. But only for a moment. Stern 
fidelity to his standard of true missionary 
self-abnegation made him reply 

‘No feeling for my own people, just because 
they are white, can ever be deeper than my 
compassion for these, just 
black. Pity includes all.” 

“But there is one of his own 
Christian the chief's 
Why does not King make 


Queen ? 


because they are 
covers all: 
people 
daughter. 
her his 


Azeena, 
the 
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A faint ring of jealousy in the close of 
these words gratified him. 

Her eyes swerved from before his look of 
inquiry as to the guiding personal thoughts 
behind this ready plea. Her self-conscious- 
touched his as with invisible feelers 
of amorous fire. His eyes swerved now from 
the momentous possibility of her pitiful 
glance. And yet great longings sorely tempted 
him to test if her exquisite sensibilities would 
reveal anything gratifying. But no! More 
fiercely than before he scourged all intrusive 
selfish longings, and with a pathetic yet 
elevating surrender to duty, he stood taller, 
firmer, steadily gazing, awaiting her gaze, 
saying— 

“One must listen only to the call; to the 
cry. The African race cries to be rescued 
from. its own rankness. As its forests have 
become choked with undergrowths stultifying 
themselves in grotesque forms of weakness 
for want of the modifying hand of man, so its 
peoples are becoming morally stultified by a 
superabundant physical life. It turns their 
crude fancies into such violent action that 
each idea becomes more grotesque than the 
last, until their entire world of thought is rank, 
confused, ending in elaborations of inhuman 
butcheries and crimes. Their rank fancies 
want arresting; their inherent faith wants 
gardening into the moral growths of higher 
revelation. Millions of her people are asking, 
seeking, knocking — knocking at the doors of 
the white man. Will you not help them to 
find? The white man and the white woman 
will save both the soul and the soil of Africa 
for the good of the world. The white man will 
purify the black; the black will fortify the 
white. The white will give brain, and the black 
will give physique—each working together in 
one more phase of development for good. The 
King’s great wish for all this has become 
centred in—you. He has entrusted the 
message to me in faith.” 

Druida sighed, unconsciously shaking her 
head, and Godfrey Wynne read within her 
face a curbed conflict of pangs so expressive 
of his own at an earlier stage that, in sym- 
pathy, he placed his hand upon her shoulder: 
he would strengthen her by kindness, and, 
in the same act, strengthen himself by the 
stern, cruel discipline of his will. 

But the contact was more full of surprise 
than that of touching an unknown warm 
body in the dark. His hand quivered upon 
the tremor of her answering throb—his arm 
rose and sank with the great ground-swell of 
her responding sigh—it participated in the 
guicker beatings of her heart; and even 
while he slowly repeated ‘“ Yes—the—King’s 

great—wish—was—entrusted — to— me — in — 
faith, and I have given it in faith,” the 
warmth of the Gulf Stream of her blood 


ness 
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passed up into his arm, melting the Arctic 
ice of his will and making the stulted 
germinations of love luringly aware of the 
warm call to growth. 

Because of this, he withdrew his hand, 
letting it fall listless at his side, and the 
Queen's robe fell from his arm to the ground 











uneven, and he moodily descended the steps, 
seeking his fate. 

The instant he was within range of the two 
figures in the deepened shadow of the quickly 
descending light, he stood, eagerly reading 
the signs, greedily looking for the Queen’s 
robe, 
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He stood watching, 


with as little conscious event to anybody as 
the fall of a leaf. , ; 
Godfrey Wynne and Druida Phelps were 
unaware that the young King now appeared 
in the doorway of the chapel, looking as if 
the loneliness had been too great for him. 
Shaggy loops of his long black hair were 
across his brow. His mantle was slack and 


Seeing the robe at the missionary’s feet, 
he started, his two hands going to a dagger 
in his belt as if one hand were not fleet 
and fierce enough for his rage. Nevertheless, 
he stood watching. He saw the missionary 
slightly bend towards Druida, for Godfrey 
Wynne, through an emotion that was like 
a checked sob of inevitable farewell to all 
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merely personal thoughts, was earnestly 
saying 

* Perhaps this call jis an answer to your own 
words, ‘Here am I—my life, death, pity, love!’ 
You remember ?—when 


those poor humen 
victims 

Druida reluctantly nodded. That, she mutely 
s the cry of a strained feeling. That 
moment had gone. That feeling was obsolete. 
Another feeling had its place; and 
with a pathetic claim on behalf of that new 


imperceptibly 


argued, wa 
come in 
feeling, her shadow almost 
mingled a little more with his. 

“Through you the Almighty may be moving 
and enduring 


the heart of the King to great 


things. Through you the King may win his 
people; through you the King : 

Her face changed, and her head drooped 
like a crushed flower. The act beseeched him 
to stop. He did so, and her body gently 
‘nclined a sweet emotion the nearer his. The 
tender movement was more potent than a 
touch, because more pitiful. Its confession 
of unfulfilled wish racked him with appeal. 
He longed to complete her wish with both 


of his arms. 3ut God Himself seemed to be 
looking upon his purely personal longing and 
and he bit his red lip white, 
But his hand had to press his side, 
as if to keep his pained heart from sur- 
rendering in defiance of all will, whether 
human or divine. 

“May I not speak of 
he asked. 

Druida shook her head; shook it yet again; 
and a low cloud passing over the sun dulled 


upon hers 


resisting. 


the King’s wish?” 


the forest into shade. His great missionary 
hope in her and the King seemed to be 
dimmed. Should he have done with it? 
Should he give life the wild freedom of the 


wish of love? No, no; nothing but a 
clear intimation given to the Soul in its very 
highest right should make 
him desert his inspiring hope of ideal greatness 
for this creature, the King, and the Cause. 
All would be well yet! 

“T would not have you bind yourself now,” 
“No, no; but if you could give 
conditional promise 
subject, say, to being conveyed to the coast 


consciousness of 


he said. 
some prospect, some 
to see your people.” 
Druida wished to lift her hand to press it 
upon his with the sensitive resistance of the 


over-oppressed womanhood in her. But she 
could not; nor could she now speak. 
“It may all come clearer to you later, 


after returning home . . . and you could 
come back to us.” 

Now she longed to lift her arm even to 
his shoulder with a trembling intuitive claim 
to him, for by the fuller revelation of her 
higher through his he seemed a 
natural her greater self: the self he 


nature 
part of 
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had silently taught her to fully know in ex- 
quisite and ennobling relationship to personal 


love and personal life. But alas! he it was 
who made it inexpressibly harder to yield 
herself to that broader relationship of im- 


personal love and life which he so earnestly 
taught. Had she not known him, this great 
surrender, surely, would have been more 
possible ; but now, ah! now— 

She lifted her hand towards him, but 
courage failed, and, like oppressed womanhood 


drowning in its own tumultuous sensibility, 
she hid her face with her hands—stepping 
back —turning away—too abashed to face 


even her act of failure and defeat. 

He sprang towards her, but the shrill hum 
of lamed Azeena, limping in their direction, 
startled them from their dreams. 

To prevent a_ threatened attack upon 
Druida, Godfrey Wynne met Azeena, yield- 
ing to her child-like embrace and crooning 
hum. Druida’s arms sprang up. All was 
lost, all hope gone! 

The King, as if he had left all the Christian 
behind him in the chapel, fiercely ordered 
Azeena to her hut, and was gathering his 
passion to a point to address Godfrey Wynne, 
when a native messenger, torn with thorns 
and panting as if he would die, sank to 
his knees the young monarch, and 
called 

*“The King’s brother Bunta is killed by the 
King’s brother Bundoo! Bundoo comes with 
Doobadees and three more tribes, to fight 
the King and the strange white woman.” 

Godfrey Wynne almost thrust his two 
hands of allegiance into the King’s. 

The King held off, fixing an imperious 
keen glance upon terrified Druida as at one 
who had spurned and humiliated him. 

**] will tell the King all the white woman’s 
life!” said Godfrey Wynne. ‘ Her thoughts 


before 


are with the King’s people; her heart is 
with her own. Nay, patience, patience, good 
King. My life will stand for you to give it 
the death of a beast if it should fail to be 
true!” 


The King petulantly turned away, calling 
for messengers, and the red sun tinged long 
streaks of cloud like illumined wounds about 
the sky, reflecting a ruddy gloom upon the 
huts and trees. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
KING 


sip OMMAND all the King’s men,” said 
Doobadee to his messengers, ‘“ to 
/ bear in the big game food for war, 
and the cattle, and bring the trees 
they have cut to build a King’s compound 
around the huts. Away! the cry of war is 


DOOBADEE SPEAKS, 
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in the land! ... . You,” he called to 
Godfrey Wynne, “and your strange woman, 
weeping there, hiding her white face from 
my black one—you are the makers of this 
brothers’ war!” 

‘*Nay, King Doobadee, nay. 

“IT say yea, Christian, yea! 
again |” 

‘**Hear me——’ 

“But for the white man, I would have 
been one with my brothers, my people-——-and 
my gods! Why did not the far-off white 
strangers leave us to our own land’s ways?” 

‘*Because the white strangers had a great 
message, a truth——” 

‘Our Kings had their own truth!” 

* Only part, only part, King Doobadee.” 

*Then our little was better than your 
much. The King ruled; the fetishmen knew; 
the gods favoured; the people bowed. Why 
should the King of the inland lands trouble 
with the white traders of the outside sea! 
Let black be for black; and white for white! 
Blacks,” he said in deep tones, and with a 
haughty poise and glance at Druida, who 
shrank farther away, “blacks are not high 
stars enough for the whites.” 

“Speak not these cruel passions, King. 
You wound your friend, you break his hope.” 

** Black skin and white must not touch——” 

*Do I not offer, see, my hand? Here!” 

“Yea; but the hand of the white woman 
you keep. Rhoo! Poor blacks are monkeys 
for the trees, snakes for the ground, devil 
children for holes, as they were slaves for 
the white man’s prisons of ships.” 

**How often, Doobadee, have I taught you 
that in the eye of the great God black and 
white are one?” 

‘But in the eye of the white woman? 
There they are two. Two! Nay, I am many 
peoples and countries far away from her. Oh, 
whites! it is you who are the great one God; 
we are too low to reach you: you are too high 
to stoop. Baarh!” 

**King,-King! Have I not starved with you, 
fought with you, prayed with you——” 

**Away! The breath of the white now sets 
fire to the breath of the black.” 

‘**You speak far, far away from thought— 
from love. You do my people wrong; me 
wrong. Have I not always been one with 
you?” 

*Qne. One.” 


We—” 
And yea yet 


5] 


He glanced at Druida, who 
was now earnestly trying to understand. 
“But you will not be two. Aroo! Away! 
River must not look at sky; the clouds of the 
King’s eyes must not look at hers of the sun.” 

‘*Not truth, friend King— 

**The black skins and the white must not 
touch. The two red bloods must flow to them- 
selves. The two lives must not live tovether; 
must not die together i 


‘** Have I not lived with your people twelve 
great years? Will I not die with them ?—jp 
peace or In War? 

**Words! Breath! 
now,” he declared, moving backward. 
Christian is not fair enough for white. 

‘False, King Doobadee!” answered the 
missionary in bitterest anguish, dreading that 
years of slow work would be blotted out by 
the passion of the hour. ‘False! You know 
it. Ah, Doobadee! black Christian not fair 
enough for white? What have I not con- 
fessed to you? What have I not almost 
promised ?” 

** Not fair enough!” 

“Think yet again, dear Doobadee. 
the good times past.” 

**Yes—past!” 

**Oh, God!” cried Godfrey Wynne looking 
upward, * bring back the good times past; the 
years of godly friendship, the days of Chris- 
tian love!” Then, to the King — “ Black 
Christian still not fair enough for white, 
King Doobadee? Think, think! Think of 
my old words. Must I be memory to you? 
- - +- Have I not said to you words of the 
heart ? Have I not almost promised all that 
man’s love could promise toward one of your 
own? Fair enough!” he cried with tremu- 
lous voice, and wiping from his brow some- 
thing related to the last cold sweat of death. 
“Oh, King! have I not declared that Azeena 
is fair enough Christian for me?” 

* Past. Other times. Your own kind has 
come. She has spoken the other country; the 
other ways. She has touched you near her; 
wept you from yourself, from brave speared 
Azeena; from good Azeena, who was to be 


I am not of the Christians 
** Black 


” 


Think of 


missionary queen, missionary wife, missionary 
mother of the new children of wisdom. 
Missionary everything was Azeena to be, until 
this white woman came to make black blacker. 
Out! Away!” 

*“*T will make my old words live!” 

*“*Yes—in the white one’s life.” 

“Nol” 

The King started. He asked, ‘* Azeena to be 
missionary wife by the Doobadee way of gift 
from the King?” 

‘If —so—alone — you—will—believe—me;_ if 
so alone you can win your people, in God’s 
name I will.” 

“Now?” 

Godfrey Wynne bent his head, saying, “To- 
morrow, King. To-morrow.” 

“Tell, then, the proud white woman. Tell 
her—let her go to the coast—to the sea— 
to the other lands of her own. She shall 
have protection, and be canoed there this 
night! I have done. Tell her.” 

That he could not do! He turned to Druida 
to see if she, alas! comprehended the horrible 
sorrow and bitterness of the strife. 
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‘Hold! 


The King also looked. 

Instead of speech, there was silence. They 
both stood back under the spells of checked 
passion, wonder, doubt: focussing all com- 
prehension upon the _ almost inscrutable 
strange figure of the white woman of their 
debate, now draped in the Queen’s robe and 
slowly pacing towards them with liberated 
masses of hair over her face and down her 
shoulders to the waist, like a bridal veil of 
golden skeins. The natural veil was shimmer- 
ing in a final level shaft of amber light that 
pierced the forest as if seeking her; and having 
found her faithful to the higher call, it was 
gold-lining her whole figure with the glorifying 
aureole of the self-consecrated martyr and 
Saint, 

To Godfrey Wynne, Druida Phelps was now 
even too heroic in her unique surrender, as, in 
womanly modesty and yet in spiritual strength, 
she slowly moved step by step at an angle 
towards the King. 

Had he done right—for her and her people! 
Had he not been blind to this one terrible 
moment of all the hours of crisis and appeal ? 

To his however, the King 


amazement, 





They are friends—the King's friends.” 


passionately renounced her and _ turned 
away. 
Then the shouts of 
echoed in the forest. 
‘Battle, battle!’ is their cry,” shouted 
Godfrey Wynne, taking Druida to his side. 
“** Battle!’” fiercely repeated the King in 
the most violent personal passion and kingly 
rage. ‘“ ‘Battle! Death is on the way’!” 
Hearing these war calls, Azeena sprang from 
a hut with her father’s square metal shield on 
her left arm and his spear in her right, ready. 
Seeing Druida close to the missionary’s side, 
she lifted the spear to hurl it. But the King 
stepped between, calling **Hold! They are 
friends —the King’s friends”; and a quick 
fierce shame of all his bitter words closed fast 
his eyes, unworthy now of looking upon 
Godfrey Wynne—even upon life. He smote 
his breast with his closed hands as if doubly 
smiting an enemy of the spirit, muttering of 
himself, ‘* Fool of the white man’s heaven and 
the black man’s earth, you deserve to die!” 
*Bundoo comes!” shouted an advance 
runner. ‘He makes a ring around us with 
the Azmee giants coming for the King’s head ; 


returning warriors 
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the Azmoo warrior-women to scent out the 
white woman for the sacred serpent of the 
Azmoo gods; and the Roonda tribe to tie the 
white man to the tree that he preaches from 
the Book.” 

The King and missionary called every man 
to his post—the King muttering invocations 
both to the Doobadee gods and the God of the 
white man. 

**What more is there, teller of enemies and 
war ?” 

‘The Roondas lift spears and shout with 
fire and smoke——” 

Godfrey Wynne seized his gun and surveyed 
the place, glancing at Druida. 

‘They have stolen much food, dead and 
alive——” 

*Did you not steal life and death from 
them?” growled the King, walking to and 
fro like a caged leopard, tugging his mantle, 
picking up a strange stone on the chance of 
its being a charm. 

**Only the life and death in ourselves, King. 
The Roondas were as black thunder winds 
lightning around us. We fought through. 
Many fought to the earth. Great Gonda fell, 
fighting. With life still fighting in him, 
Gonda was crushed down a dead tree and 
burnt, and the warriors feasted on his strength 
to be strong.” 

“The living trees shall cry, ‘Avenge Gonda! 
Gonda be avenged !’” 

“Your brother Bundoo, King, commanded 
me to be held between blades and spears to 
see all this done. And when the smoke of 
great Gonda breathed out, and they feasted, 
your brother said, ‘Take your life, run and 
tell Doobadee, his white woman, and his white 
man with the witch-book, that three empty 
trees wait for them. Say Bundoo will send 
them through fire to face the old King they 
wronged, It is war without peace!” 

In silence Godfrey Wynne re-offered both 
hands to the King. The King took them. 
Then, with agitated tenderness, they conveyed 
Druida to the shelter of a hut in the flare of 
a central fire for light. 

Another Doobadee messenger leapt in from 
the darkness saying 

A Mohammedan prophet of the North is 
preaching the Christians off the earth. They 
are joining Bundoo against the King, the 
white man, and the white woman.” 

*In strength? Near?” asked the King, 
with a calmer mastery of his dread. 

‘**They darkened the high lands like eating 
flies.” 

**Why are the King’s men so late?” asked 
Godfrey Wynne. “The night will shut them 
out. Turn and guide them.” 

**They come panting with food and wood.” 

‘We must make a great wide compound,” 
said the missionary to the King, ‘around our 
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huts, from tree to tree, lashing branch to 
branch——” 

‘And fighters out and in,” answered the 
King. 

Tottering from a hut, came Zenba, the mor. 
tally wounded chief, huskily calling 

**Death is on me; let me leave earth fighting 
for the King!” 

At that instant irregular bands of the King’s 
men poured in like loaded black ants. In, in, 
they ran without order, without courage, too 
panic-stricken to recognise any command from 
the King, Godfrey Wynne, or Zenba; casting 
down their head-loads of newly hunted food 
of animal and bird, branches of trees, skins of 
water, and hammocks of fruit; driving in 
panting, bellowing cattle; spearing in two 
exhausted, wounded elephants, one of which 
fell to the earth like a ruin and, trumpeting as 
if to the Hades of the beasts, gave up the ghost, 

The central space was blocked with material 
and men, the huts and chapel being crowded 
out of sight. Even the great central fire was 
seen only as a glow in a black mass: and the 
confusion of tongues was so great that no 
man’s voice could be heard three men deep, 

A shot in the air from Godfrey Wynne’s 
gun at last scared them into attention. 

The King called, ** Form! Out beyond the 
huts. Ring them. Backs in! Faces out! 
Spears to the stretch of all strength. The 
man whose face is seen dies three deaths— 
spear, poison, fire. Fight for the King .. . 
and the gods you can fight for best.” 

*For the gods of the old King!” answered 
some, 

*Nay!” called Godfrey Wynne. ‘For the 
God of the Christian King. For the very 
King of Kings. I speak the Word of the 
true God. I live it among you. I breathe it. 
I do it. I tell you from His Word that 
Azmees, Azmoos, Roondas, and the prophet 
of the North with his hosts may come and 
turn their warriors into devouring beasts, and 
the forest into consuming fires, but the soul 
of the follower of the true God shall not be 
eaten; his spirit shall not be burnt. This 
moment do I speak from the true God. He 
is with me. He has sent me over sea and 
through the land to deliver His thought, to 
make it yours. Not for myself, not for the 
white man, do |come. I come alone for every 
being in Doobadee. Fight not, dear brothers, 
for war, but for peace. Not for death, for 
life; for the Christian King, the God of the 
Christian King, and the saving of the race.” 

Ominous murmurs rose, Spearsmen quar- 
relled, some shouting ‘* The Old!” others “The 
New !” 

The majority called ** Obey the King. Form. 
Bundoo comes to kill!” Whereupon many 
deserted, running into the outer darkness of 
the bush. 
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Almost immediately, the deserters were 
heard screaming and moaning in sudden 
death. Straight from those cries of death 


eame such a heavy charging mass of Bundoo’s 
men that the Doobadees were 
speared, crushed, overrun. Zenba was sabred 
down from before the King; and the King 
was lifted alive out of camp, as if by an eagle, 
leaving Godfrey Wynne, Azeena, and Druida 
Phelps almost hidden in a confused mass of 
dead, and a wild remnant of men. 

To Godfrey Wynne’s surprise, the men were 
calling *‘ The New! We live and die for the 
New ! 4 

At his command, repeated by active Azeena, 
they reformed into a smaller circle, and, with 
the dead and dying at their feet, they stood 
with spears at full stretch. 

In the direction opposite the old point of 
attack, a long flare lit up the black hollow of 
some cleared forest ground. 

“Ah, the fighting women of the Azmoos 
with their torches!” cried Azeena to Godfrey 
Wynne. Then like an escaped muttering of 
intense relief, she murmured, “ They hunt for 
the white the white woman of 
trouble at last they come!” 

“Azeena, Azeena!” appealed 
Wynne, alarmed, ashamed, crushed. * Do 
not fear this weak white woman of other 
lands, and do not doubt me, the white man 
who has taught you love—love forall. Do not 
the King | am your life in 
promise. Fight with me for her! Fight well ! 
You will ?” 

Azeena stepped in front of Druida, and stood 
in an attitude of the heroic defence ; 
Druida, at Godfrey Wynne’s suggestion, cast- 
ing the Queen’s Robe over her head and 
holding a spear in the hope of deceiving the 
her life. 

thrilling 
quivered to 
women beginning to 
long wall of flame. 

“Save the white woman, Azeena; my 
Azeena! You will? Make promise to me, 
as I make promise to you!’ 

A joyous rang from Azeena’s lifted 
face, and, leaping the dead bodies of 
beast and men, she sped towards a hut. He 
called her ; but she was too passionately eager 
to heed. 


unprepared 


woman; for 


Godfrey 


fear: before 


most 


seekers of 
hum and 
from the 
like a 


human 
them 
march 


A singularly 
vibrating buzz 
warriol 


cry 
over 


“ Have the courage,” urged Godfrey Wynne, 
standing upright near Druida as he watched 
the converging torches, and heard the more 
concentrated wild-bee Amazon buzz and hum, 
“have the courage that you had before the 
King. But have it now before God.” 

Druida silently pressed his wrist, and he 
comprehended that she had the full courage of 
soul to its utmost depths. 

“Oh!” she moaned in pity, defining some 
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of the torch-lit forms descending a hillock, 
* women 2” 

* Women—women,” he murmured; and 
flushed with a sudden humiliation he cried 
to his circle of desperate men—** Down with 
your spears! Strike not. To your knees, 
Submit !” 

But the wall of flame was travelling nearer 

the hum converging louder, almost 
rising into a scream. Death was on hot foot 
in very deed. 

The hum mysteriously ceased, leaving God- 


was 


frey Wynne’s continued appeal strangely 
audible. But the silent Amazons leapt so 
much more vigorously forward that their 


short red skirts wafted against their limbs like 
waves of blood; and their spears, swords, and 
shields in the smoke and flame of the torches 
were as crowded lightnings in a sunset cloud. 

Lo! with a rallying vehement shout, a defiant 
flash of flame and flourish of sword and spear, 
the woman-led Amazons bounded forward 
with a frenzy that thudded the earth with 
their methodical leaps and made a breeze with 
their fierce buzz. In a fiery mass they charged 
half of the Doobadee ring. 

Three spears caught their leader in the air 
and cast her back, like a spent rocket, dead. 
Then with shrieks of grief, and screams of 
passion the infuriated Amazons rose as if re- 
inforced by vesurrections from the spot of 
earth where their leader fell, and they broke 
through the trebly strengthened line of men 
like hounds through a hedge. 

It was indeed a hunt for the white woman— 
a wild, wild hunt. For where was she? She 
was involuntarily bent to the earth, grief- 
stricken into the most passionate prayer, and 
Godfrey Wynne had covered her body and 
head with the Queen’s robe. 

He also fighting with his hands ; 
only with his spirit, wrestling mightily for 
Divine deliverance from a battle with 
warriors against whom he could not raise 
an arm or a voice. 

Before the force reached him in the centre, 
in the black doorway of a hut he saw the 
stark white ghost of Azeena, lit by the hunting 
torch flares. Her face, arms and even clothes 
were white with his own “burnt stone” for 
the huts. 

Shouting a piercing command to some of 
his men to guard Druida, he led the way to 


Was not 


some 


save Azeena from herself. But the hunters 
of the white woman howled with exultation 
and seized Azeena; and, surrounded by an 


Amazonian guard, she was carried upon the 
shoulders of a warrior giantess, through the 
fighting, feeble remnant of Doobadees led by 
Godfrey Wynne. 

Hemmed in by overwhelming numbers 
marching with compact irresistible force, 
Azeena was borne away to the abrupt and 
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erratic strains of an exultant chant of war, 
sung to an orchestration of harmonious buzzes 
and hums. 

Nevertheless, desperate Godfrey Wynne, gun 
in hand, led his remnant of equally desperate 
men in wild pursuit, for he knew of the 
terrible Azmoo rites with the Serpent and 
Snake. 

He led them until the rear force of the 
women warriors simply turned right-about- 
face to him, spread out into semi-circular form 
joined the two horns of the crescent and held 
him and his men imprisoned while the advanced 
column hastened forward with their prize. 

Indeed, upon second thoughts, the rear 
Amazons crushed the disorganised remnant, 
captured Godfrey Wynne and took him for- 
ward with a more frantic version of their 
humming chant of war. 

This was a breach of the main plan of 
Bundoo, but the idea was too tempting to 
resist. They had two prizes, instead of one. 
And the two whites! On, on they went with 
wilder buzz and hum. The King of the Azmoos 
would give them seven days of festival and 
honour. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GOD OF THE AZMOOS. 


T dawn next morning, and facing the 
sun, the massive King of the Azmoos, 

yi in gorgeous, barbaric state, sat on a 
great throne of a roughly wrought 
blending of copper and gold. He was like an 
idol of polished ebony in a glittering shrine. 

Each burnished metal arm of the throne was 
in the crude form of a serpent, curving tail down- 
wards almost to the ground; and at the back, 
the jewelled heads of two serpents with their 
long fangs seemed to kiss the elaborately 
tufted head of the King. 

The throne was in the open, outside of the 
King’s compound. Elevated upon tiers on 
each side were the picked women officers of his 
Amazon warriors. These officers were flanked 
on the right and the left by thousands of 
spearmen, continuing in a hollow oval forma- 
tion as far as the eye could reach. Within 
this oval, and facing the King in long files, were 
the women warriors from the recent fight, 
standing two abreast, animated, proud of 
victory. 

Immediately in front of the King, and 
between him and his victorious Amazons stood 
a thick young mahogany tree that had been 
newly cut of all branches save two strong ones 
like arms at right angles with the trunk. The 
whole had the form of a crude cross adapted 
from the living tree—the raw sappy ends of the 
red wood and the places where the bark had 
been hacked and peeled, having a gruesome 
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suggestion of some grotesque murderous out- 
rage upon Nature newly bleeding at the core. 

A little to the side of this, also in front of 
the King, was a huge coarse-skinned drum, 
like a dwarfed table for the knights of the 
forest imps. Above it, elevated on a 
slender metal platform resting on the drum 
rims, sat a lithe, long-limbed woman of 
an Egyptian cast of face, almost naked, 
minutely tatooed in red and blue and shining 
from head to foot in imitation of a most 
gorgeous serpent’s gleaming skin. 

Seated like an Oriental, she inclined very 
much forward between her most elaborately 
tatooed knees, and gazed like one who had to 
exercise a dreamy, mesmeric power with her 
eyes alone—keeping a solemn, mystic stillness, 
almost throbless and breathless, throughout 
her frame. 

Only her hands and wrists moved; and these 
with two long thin sticks of green bronze, in 
the form of attenuated snakes held by their 
tail, rang a rapid rhythm out of the drum. 

The rhythm was so rapid that the individual 
beats were lost in the clear continuous hum, 
which rose and fell in serpentine convolutions 
of varied tones. 

As if from regions of witchcraft deep in the 
earth there slowly rose the large broad and 
flat green head of a serpent, poised at a right 
angle upon a dove-grey neck. The head was 
slowly swaying to and fro and quivering like 
the needle of a compass. The entire head, 
indeed, but particularly the fangs, seemed to 
be feeling for the polar magnetism of the 
vibrations of humming sound. The neck 
lengthened, the thickening body grew out of 
the earth like a magic tree with the shining 
colours of all other trees, leaves, grasses, and 
flowers, mosaiced in its bark and additionally 
illumined with gleaming opalescent dew. 

When the serpent was poised upright, so 
high that its head was level with the woman’s 
head, the hum of the drum was accompanied 
by a harmonious vocal buzz—hummed by the 
Amazon officers about the King. This feminine 
buzz travelled to the right and left, then in 
deeper tones around the oval of male war- 
riors, and was taken up in a higher key of 
unison by the victorious Amazons in the 
centre. 

Down, with a loud boom, the serpent fell, 
with head and neck upon the drum as if it 
had found the centre of gravity of enthralling 
sound. The woman ceased to beat, the war- 
riors ceased to hum. 

The only sound on the air was that of the 
slowly creeping serpent’s hide vibrating the 
responsive drum like a giant thumb upon a 
Titan’s tambourine. 

At that sound the woman cast her sticks of 
bronze to the earth and quickly rose upon her 
slender metal platform above the drum and 
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stretched her bare arms to the glowing rising 
sun—the sun casting her vivid shadow, as part 
of the solemn rite, upon the King. 

From behind the tiers of Amazons, Azeena 
was led, and, in derision of her deception, with 
traces of the white powder of the missionary’s 
‘burnt stone” only upon part of her face; 
only upon one of her arms; and only on part 
of her clothes. 

Placed between the Amazons and the drum, 
she was received with a jeering howl so great 
that the huge serpent contracted to half its 
length like a touched worm. 

Very cautiously, and to the encouraging low 
murmurings from the warrior women and 
men, the serpent resumed its vibrating journey 
around the drum. 

When its whole length was coiled in restless 
gyrations of form and colour on this strange 
altar of the pagan rites, Godfrey Wynne was 
brought forward—the spare body of his gentle 
spirit severely bound and encumbered as if to 
make fast the most treacherous beast of the 
forest lurking within. 

His face was sorrowful—for them: and yet 
both calm and grim with tragic resignation. 
It was grotesquely streaked with thick lines 
of charcoal, in barbaric derision of his well- 
known willingness ‘*to blend his white life 
with the blacks.” He was bound by the feet to 
a heavy log; his hands were spiked behind him 
through the backs and palms, and in his mouth 
Was a metal gag clasped at the back of the 
neck, 

He was placed opposite the mahogany tree, 
with Azeena on his right. In the form of that 
tree he read their cruel ironical intention. All 
thought in him became utterly ashamed that 
man should thus make mockery of the sacred 
cross of the Saviour of men. . . . But surely 
they comprehended not the full depth of the 
shame as it appeared to him? God _ forbid. 
God pity. forgive, and enlighten them! .. . 
Perchance this blasphemous mockery would, 
after all, bear more enduring witness of the 
true cross than all his labour and words had 
done. He beheld things in abstraction. Sub- 
stance seemed shadow; shadow substance, and 
the strange wish passed over his dreaming 
brain that by some Divine means the un- 
exhausted missionary part of his soul might 
be transferred to Diuida or to Azeena, or, in 
case of their death also, even to the priestess on 
the drum. He prayed for the preservation of 
Druida’s life te this end. His own was now 
beyond prayer—it was tranquil in destiny—it 
Was already merged with inevitable death. 

The buzz and hiss of suppressed whispers of 
surprise rose from the Amazon officers on the 
tiers about the King. The noise roused Godfrey 
Wynne. With compassionate amazement he 
saw Druida being led forward, with her lips 
moving, but inaudible in the shouts of surprise. 








Her hands were bound behind, her fair hair 
was partly singed brown in savage caprice ; and 
the Queen’s robe was fastened at her waist to 
hang in mockery of a long train about her 
feet. 

When the shouts of exultation ceased, 
Druida could be heard crooning, rather than 
singing, in subdued and half-oblivious reverie, 

Even when placed on the left of Godfrey 
Wynne, she continued her low musical s0- 
liloguy—as if the spirit had been inspired with 
a sacred recitative that could now only be 
silenced in death. 

Godfrey Wynne was himself again so ele- 
vated beyond the things of earth, and he 
heard her sing as if she were in a trance of 
such sweet spiritual elation, that if her body 
had risen from the midst of her captors lke 
a shadow, and disappeared in the glory of the 
rising sun, it would have been in harmony 
with the faith whose doors now seemed flung 
wide open to the throne within the heavens, 

With joy he heard her confess in sweet 
introspective song 

‘**Now is it, in a strange time and with 
strange people of a strange land, the soul is 
to find its goal; the heart is to know its love; 
the life is to know its death. So let it be, if 
so it be for God. Yea, so let it be. To that 
end my life sings to its death. It sings recon- 
ciled, praying, rejoicing, Sung have | with 
my voice for the world, for myself, for praise ; 
but now do I sing with my soul for the glory 
of the Faith that is greater than the world, 
deeper than the mortal self, sweeter than the 
praise of men. IL sing the Divine will and 
way. All is light with the light of life beyond 
death. Belief has seen beyond itself. Love 
was. Love is. Love is to be. By every deep 
love, by every touched soul, God leavens the 
passion and. strife of the whole. [| wait. 
Whether for this life, that death, or the Life 
of life beyond, love wails—waits—at one, in 
any destiny, with God.” 

The great serpent had by this encircled its 
brilliant colours around the limbs of the 
priestess, and was slowly worming itself about 
her body—the broad flat green head dangling, 
seeking and feeling a way upward for the 
thick coil which followed wherever it led. 

The arms of the priestess were raised up- 
right, like a steeple, above her head ; her hands 
being palm to palin, her fingers, finger to 
finger. 

Encircling her arms, and partly hiding her 
face, the serpent worked in spiral form to 
the top, the neck and head, towering high in 
the air as in triumph, while the bluish tail 
flapped with gratification about her feet. 

By a rapid change the files of victorious 
Amazons had formed into the clearly marked 
figure of the head, neck, body and tail of a 
gigantic mythical boa-constrictor, the varied 
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colours of their war gowns, shields, spears, and The priest stood upon this bent back and 
swords being utilised to represent the skin addressed Godfrey Wynne-and, through him, 
and made all the more suggestive of this Azeena and Druida Phelps. 

when blended by the marvellously rapid inter- “Man of false power, in the name of the 


windings Which the long hage figure was King of the Azmoos, the guardian of the 
made to take by the Amazons, now within Sacred Serpent—that ancient father of good 


the oval formation of men warriors, and now and ill—that giver-back of life—that hunter 
in and out of spaces opened for them in the of the thief, stinger of witch-devils, figure of 
ranks. the first god of the Azmoos—white man of 

Fetishes of gods like dolls of wood, straw, false power, if you cast off your Man-God 
and rags. Were now pompously placed before of the tree like an old skin, and mix the 
Azeena, Godfrey Wynne, and Druida. thumbs’ blood with us in friendship with the 

Bowing to the King, making a sign to the worships of old time before the white man 
heavens. and solemnly spitting upon the was—in the King’s words, I say, if you will 

















There remained a little group around Druida and Godfrey.—). 454. 


ground, the priest of the serpent rites took do this, you can live. Speak speak to me, 

off the missionary’s gag. not to our King. He will not mix words 
A man fell before the priest on hands and with you. Now—I wait. The serpent of the 

knees, with the friction prints of two feet on Azmoo god hears and sees.” 

the hardened skin of his back. “Speaker of the King, listener of the King, 
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God is 


my kind, your god is cruel. Mine 
does not bind the woman in the serpent, or 
set the mothers of the race to fight, or bind 
the hands of those who teach and those who 
love with the sharp iron. How can I leave 
che God of the teachings of love for the 
god of the teachings of hate and of pain? 
In love, tell the King, that in very love I 
must stand true in life and in death to the 
love I have taught——” 

**And so stands Azeena!” defiantly called 
his black companion. 


* Brave and faithful Azeena,” he said to 
her. ‘‘But do not teach them anger, do not 
show a litter faith—a hating love. No, no! 
Mark, priest of the serpent—teacher of the 


Azmoos as I am the teacher of the Doobadees 
kill your serpent there, and your god will 


die; kill me, and my God will still live. 
Whether I live or die, my God is for ever. 
Let me but live to teach you more and 


more of 
of men.” 

This answer was repeated to the King. He 
showed savage impatience, and in sympathy 
with him the warriors growled and groaned 
as if their very voices would emit venom to kill. 

‘Teach us the answer of the white woman,” 
said the priest. 

Godfrey Wynne said to Druida, ‘They 
promise life if we desert our faith. Friend 
of my sorrow. bearer of my troubles, what 
must I answer for you?” 

Druida, as if she both heard and saw visions, 
tranquilly smiled, lifting her eyes to the gor- 
geous heavens; and though she and Godfrey 
Wynne did not look at each other, tears of 
spiritual kinship sprang to the eyes of both. 
With fervency so gentle as to be scarcely 
audible, she repeated like the spell and pass- 
word of her faith, ‘‘ Jesus—Jesus—Jesus !” 

‘**What says the white woman?” 


His way for the bodies and spirits 


‘Jesus Christ the Saviour of men, Who 
died for the white and the black!” called 
Godfrey Wynne for her and himself. ‘‘He 
died on the tree for us; we glory in death 


for Him.” 

This was repeated to the King, who com- 
manded— 

‘Send the false Doobadee woman to the 
insulted gods of the Azmoos first. Send her 
with the print of the sacred serpent on her 
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form, so that the gods will know her kind of 
wrong. 

The fetishman led Azeena near the drum— 
and Godfrey Wynne closed his eyes. Druida’s 
eyes were already closed in communion with 
things more serenely visible than the things of 
earth. 

Then the fetishman beat the drum with the 
long bronze sticks and the warriors sang in 
wooing undertones until the serpent uncoiled 
itself from the priestess, extended itself from 
the drum, and with the rapidity of rage coiled 
tightly around the limbs and form of Azeena, 
The joints of her knees broke, but she was held 
upright by the living coil of deadly strength, 
The great seeking reptile stung her on the 
neck, and, with a faint moan of the body, rather 
than of the spirit, she swooned, her black skin 
quickly turning brown with the permeating 
venom, her form looking like a shattered 
bronze statue in the molten coil of a jealous 
monster of some more powerful metal of the 
mother earth. 

With fierce rapidity four men seized Godfrey 
Wynne, and four women seized Druida Phelps, 
They were swiftly tied to the tree, back to 
back, forming a double crucifixion amid the 
most abandoned uproar in the King, in the 
priest, in the Amazon officers, in all the ranks 
of the warriors; and the cut branches of the 
tree gleaming with the oil of the palm, and oil 
nuts that would spurt with flame, were piled 
up to the victims’ waists. 

A rumble as of sea-cave thunder was heard to 
the right of the King; and before the male 
warriors could right-about face or the female 
warriors control themselves, a long military 
charge broke with such dash one entire side 
of the oval that both men and women fled. 

Then by rapid front and rear movements, the 
King, his priestess, and priest were surrounded. 

Both Godfrey Wynne and Druida seemed to 
be roused from partial death; and the faces of 
the white men about her were to Druida like 
the fair faces in dreams. 

When all unnecessary people had by com- 
mand fallen away like sand through a sieve, 
there remained around Druida Phelps and 
Godfrey Wynne a little group consisting of 
four English officers, the young King Doobadee, 
and River Bonny Brown. 

END OF 
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By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


“In Thy Light shall we see light.’ 


‘YE all remember 
the story of 
the hero who, 
on the battle- 














RSs field, prayed 
‘a for light. He 

wanted the 

light to see 
te the faces of 
Zz his foes and 
= to complete 

his victory 
over them. The prayer of the hero 
is the unspoken, if not the spoken, 
prayer of thousands. Questions come 
which puzzle us, problems which we 
cannot solve, sorrows which we cannot 
understand. We see wise men poring 
over some perplexing matter of politics 
or diplomacy: anxiety is written upon 
their faces: they cannot see their way: 
they want light. We see the man of 
science grouping together and classify- 
ing the facts of Nature, and seeking 
for some law or principle which will 
explain them. He, too, wants light. 
We see the stricken faces of the 
sorrowful looking down into the open 
grave, with grief and _ perplexity § in 
their hearts. They, too, stand in need 
of light. It is true light—the gift of 
light—which men often need, and need- 
ing, pray for. 

It was the persuasion of the Psalm- 
ist that light was to be found. What- 
ever darkness environed the sons of 
men, in God there was light—from God 
light would come. 





*"—PSALM xxxvi. 9. 


right. All 
road of History light has 
splendid and revealing, at 
Men pored over the difficult 
contradictory facts of 
tried explanation after 
explanation, only to find them faulty; 
but at the last God raised up the 
man to whom fuller light was given. 
He announces some law of Nature and 
difficulties are reconciled and new light 


And the Psalmist 
along the 
flashed up, 
intervals. 
and apparently 
Nature. They 


was 


is given to the world. This has _ hap- 
pened over and over again. The man 
of light has been a Galileo, a Newton, 


a Faraday. His life has been like the 
flashing of light from Heaven over the 


darkness of human ignorance. 
But there is other darkness than that 
which springs from the lack of know- 


ledge. There is a darkness which brings 
heavier gloom than ignorance of Nature’s 
laws. The Psalmist was face to facc 
with a darkness which was within man, 
a deeper darkness than any on the 
face of Nature. He saw that there 
were men who could plunge themselves 
into this abyss of outer gloom. He saw 
men who began by ignoring God and 
pushing Him out of their lives. He 
noted that their steps led them into 
darkness. Self-deception followed, and 
from self-deception they passed into 
that darkest and hardest’ state’ in 
which the power of moral indignation 
died within them. They saw unright- 
eousness and wrong, but no noble 
hearts. They 
abhor anything 


wrath stirred within their 
had 


lost the power to 
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that was evil. In this death of moral 
sensibility lies the worst danger of 
men. This is the vestibule of a dark- 


ness deeper than the grave. The worst 
darkness is not that of ignorance, but 
of moral dimness. This is the hour 
when the light which is in man is be- 
coming darkness. 

And yet in the contemplation of such 
darkness the Psalmist did not despair. 
The moral life of men may dwindle, 
the spiritual light burn low; but there 
God is still the source of life and in 
Him lies the power of rekindling the 
light: ‘*‘ With Thee,” cried the Psalmist, 
“is the Fountain of Life, and in Thy 
Light shall we see light.” 

The faith of the Psalmist was justi- 
fied. The centuries passed by, and the 
moral and spiritual light of the Jewish 


faith grew dim. But at last a fresh 
light broke forth, and One cried to the 
sons of men—‘*I am the Light of the 
world: he that followeth Me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.’ And these words of 
Christ, which are like an echo and 


answer to the Psalmist’s faith, the world 


has found to be true. None ever shed 
upon human life and duty such a 
light as Christ shed. He showed how 
men should live. He showed that a 
life of selfishness was darkness indeed. 
He showed that a life of self-sacrifice 
was a life of light. He showed that 
the keynote of life was love, and that 
the only life which love could live was 


a life of service. 

Ever since, the world has been slowly 
learning Christ’s lesson. Still high above 
the thoughts of men, the ideal which 
Christ set up is the acknowledged 
Shekinah-light of mankind: and men, 
thoughtful men, not professedly Christian, 
like John Stuart Mill, have acknow- 
ledged that the highest and best life 
which a man could live is the life which 
would commend itself to Jesus Christ. 
And thus upon the moral darkness of the 
world the light from God has come forth. 

But the thought of the Psalmist 
has a further significance in it. He 
does not merely think of God as the 
source of light in all the darkness of 
life. He sets ferth a principle of the 
life of the spirit of man. He tells the 
secret of the possession of light. 

It is one of the sad facts of life that 
men may perish in the midst of plenty 
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—gifts may be at hand, but the power 


to use them may not be ours. We may 
be in darkness even in the midst of 
light. It is not the outpouring of light 


alone which is needed ; we must so place 
ourselves that the light can serve us. 

This is not difficult to understand. 
The sunshine may be bathing the whole 
earth, and may flood our room, and 
yet we may place ourselves where we 
cannot see to read our book. If we sit 
where we cast our own shadow upon 
the page, we cut off the very light by 
which we can see. We may sit in our 
own light. When this is the case, we 
must change our position if we would see, 

This is the simple truth which the 
Psalmist has in mind. He does not 
merely say: ‘“ There is light from God 
in all dark hours.” He says “In Thy 
Light we shall see light.” It is as if he 
said, ‘‘There is a fitting place, in which 
the light becomes of service to us. That 
place is in God’s light. In His light 
we shall see light.” 

We know that this principle is true 
in most of the higher ranges of thought 
and feeling. There are some matters in 
which no change or special attitude of 
mind is needful in order that we may 
understand. This is the case in the 
lower ranges of knowledge and subject. 
When we are dealing with quantities, 
all that is wanted is attention. To know 
the difference between one bulk and 
another, one weight and another, re- 
quires the ordinary exercise of the under- 
standing. But when we move into higher 
ranges of thought there is needed a 
certain fitness of mind or feeling before 
the joy of appreciation can be ours. In 
matters of art and culture and taste a 
certain disposition of mind and feeling is 
indispensable. It needs artistic feeling to 
appreciate works of art. 

To the untrained eye pictures are 
only coloured scenes, statues are only 
stone figures. Something of the artist- 
soul must be ours if we would under- 
stand the artist. Similarly the poetic 
temperament is needed to understand 
the poet. We all know the traveller 
who comes in haste across the sea 
to “do” Europe. We can picture his 
disappointment when he stands in the 
Medici Chapel at Florence, and looks for 
the first time upon the creations of 
Michelangelo. He looks and notes the 
unfinished character of some of the work. 
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He is offended at the lack of anatomical 


correctness; he sees nothing to admire; 


the great Florentine artist has been 
overpraised. But if at such a moment 
the spirit of the master could in some 
small degree pass into the spectator’s 
soul, what a revelation would be his! 


Then the figures before him would begin 
to live. He would feel himself the 
spectator of a drama. He would see the 


working of thought. Doubt, impulse, 
desire, prudence, would be crossing 
swords before his eye. The issue of the 


life-struggle would hang in the balanee. 
Would the dim hour’ of conflict 
brighten to dawn or deepen into night ? 
The significance of the noble 
monuments before the traveller would 
be changed from mere figures into pic- 
tures of human life. The eye that had 
looked only at measures and quantities 
would now perceive qualities and 
beauties hitherto invisible to him. 

In the higher ranges of life we need to 
move intoasympathetic attitude before we 
can understand. The light can only be 
appreciated by him who lives in the light. 


whole 


It is the same in matters of feeling. 
We cannot argue about an affair of 
taste. If this or that is not felt to be 
in bad or good taste, no entering into 
argument will make it plain. The sym- 
pathetic attitude of mind is lacking, 
and till that is changed it is vain to 


attempt to reach the understanding. 
There are some things which are seen 


or not seen, according to character and 
feeling: they demand more than mere 
mind for their due understanding. 

The Psalmist says that life in its 
highest aspects is a thing of this sort. 
The divine light in life cannot be per- 
ceived except by those who are in the 
light. We need to be sharers of the 
divine light before we can see God's 
light spreading over the world. Our 
Lord expressed the same truth in His 
last prayer for His disciples. He was 
praying for those who had been with 
Him in His temptations—for His poor 
but dull-hearted disciples, who did not 
as yet fully see how bright was the 
Light which shone in Him. His prayer 
was: “ Father, I will that they, whom 
Thou hast given me, may be with Me 
Where I am, that they may see My 
glory.” Jesus Christ wanted these dis- 
ciples to see His glory; but He knew 


that the splendour of that glory would 
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be hidden from them unless they could 
step from their earthly position to a 
heavenly one: and therefore He prayed 
that they might be with Him where He 
was--since only if they stood where He 
stood could they see His glory. 

How true—how simply true—this was 
the story of our Lord shows us. Jesus 
Christ lived a life the beauty and dignity 
of which fill us to-day with wonder; 
but there were thousands who saw and 
heard Him, who yet saw no beauty that 
they should desire Him. The reason was 
simple enough—they were standing _on an 
earthly level. They did not look at life 
from the vantage ground which Christ 
occupied. They gazed upon life and duty 
from a view-point wholly different from 
His. They were as those who, standing 
upon a lower plateau, cannot the 
glorious landscape which spreads before 
the eyes of those who stand high up the 
mountain-side. They stood upon the low- 
level of selfish thoughts. They looked 
at everything with the eye of greed or 
gain. They could not see the spiritual 
splendour of a life of love and self-sacrifice. 


see 


It was not to be wondered at that the 
Pharisees. who were covetous, derided 
Christ, who taught the law of devotion 


and service. They stood low down near 
the foot of life’s hill: He stood upon its 
supremest altitude, on the lofty peak of 
love, and He saw all life from that stand- 
point, and saw, therefore, what constituted 
its real glory. 


He fain would have His disciples 
stand where He stood, and see the 
world with His eyes. Then they would 


see and understand a glory greater than 


that of material wealth and worldly 
reputation. They would see that the 
brightest—aye, the heavenly—glory con- 


sisted in a pure character, a loving heart, 
and a life devoted to the welfare of man- 
kind ; and seeing this, they would perceive 
His glory, who sought the welfare of 
man in a life of devotion and love. 
We can readily see the wide application 
of this princivie. There are things 
which we cannot appreciate truly unless 
we see them from the right standpoint. 
Our difficulties, sometimes arise from 
the fact that we have not reached the 
fitting point of view to discern their 
real bearing. Thus, for example, we are 
conscious of difficulties of belief. There are 
phenomena around us which look unlike 
the rule of a benevolent King of all. The 
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existence of things evil, the presence and 


the prevalence of pain, the apparent 
eruelties which are interwoven with the 
growth and development of life, cause a 
feeling of doubt. 

Is this universe, we ask, the offspring 
of the power of Light and of God? 
Here the principle we have been consider- 
ing may help us. We cannot judge 
aright except from the true view-point. 
Are we sure that we can command this 
view-point? Everything tends to make 
us sure that we cannot. The universe is 
not like a building which is finished, and 
which can be understood and criticised. 
It is rather as a building in course of 
erection. None can judge of its final 
form, beauty, or use, except those who 
have seen the plans. The divine idea of 
the universe is not yet disclosed to us. 
We must wait till we can view all things 
from the footsteps of His throne. When 
we are with Him where He is, we shall 
understand and see the glory of all things 
which He has made. 
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But meanwhile there is shed a light 
upon all the mystery of pain and dark. 
ness from the Cross of Christ. God 
created all things in Christ. To catch the 
spirit of Christ is to gain possession of a 
key which may unlock more than one 
closed door. The Cross is the sign of 
sorrow: it is the sign of the world. It 
is through the Cross that the world is 


redeemed. It is through sorrow and love 
and self-surrender that we _ shall find 
the fulness and fruition of all that is 


highest and best in our lives. 

In this light of a divine love, we shal] 
see a light which will glorify every 
cloud of sorrow and illumine even our 
darkest way. The splendour of an in- 
finite love will spread over all cares, 
disappointments, and losses. We shall 
realise the truth of the words of old 
George Fox: “I saw that there was an 
ocean of Darkness and death; but an 
infinite ocean of light and love flowed 
over the ocean of Darkness, and in that 
I saw the Infinite Love of God.” 





THE DAY OF BATTLE. 
By William A. Gibbs. 


FT in life’s battle thou must stand 
alone, 
Encompassed by 
foes, 
Who, with a trait’rous sword or spiteful 
stone, 
Essay to beat thee down with coward 
blows. 


a ring of bitter 


Alone, unaided, thou must bear the brunt 
Of many brain-bewild’ring onslaughts 
keen: 
Foreshadowed 
affront, 
And swarming stings, most madd'ning 
when unseen. 


ruin; scoff, contempt, 


But in such heat of warfare do not faint, 
Use all thy powers of parry, thrust, 


and 


fence, 





Curb malice, check all querulous com- 
plaint, 

Exalt the Cross, and draw fresh courage 

thence. 


Remember, this grand gift of human life 
Were worse than wasted in inglorious 
ease 5 
Its task is foil, 
much strife; 
Let no blow strike thee lower than thy 
knees. 


made perfect through 


There on thy knees, forgiven as forgiving, 
From earth's support and _ heaven's 
bright hopes seek strength, 
And thou shalt learn “the mystery of 
living,” 
Until all earth is merged in heaven at 
length. 














A Complete Story. 


CHAPTER I. 


e- Sh, ont you 
e xe stop 
Waos and rest 
' a mo- 
ment, sir?” 
asked a 
stout, mo- 
therly wo- 
man. She stood at the 
doorway of her cottage, 
and a little, white-haired 
girl was clinging to her 
gown. 

She spoke to a slender, 
dark-haired young man 
in clerical garb, who, 
with a brief salute in 
passing, seemed about to 
hurry on his way. He 
turned to her, showing 
a pair of pleasant blue 
eyes, set in a refined, 
honest countenance. 

‘Did you wish to tell me about anything ?” 
he said, detecting a certain anxiety in her 
manner. 

‘Well, I don’t know that there’s much 
use in troubling you, sir,” returned the 
woman; “but I’ve been thinking all the 
afternoon about poor Mrs. Bush’s children. 
You remember Willie Bush that was taken 
to the hospital with small-pox the other day ?” 

“To be sure. Do you know how he is ?” 

‘Very bad indeed, so they tell me; and 
his wife is down with the same complaint. 
They just took her away too, this very day.” 

“Indeed!” said the young clergyman, with 
concern. ‘“‘And who is to attend to the 
children ? ” 

“Nay!” responded the woman, ‘that you 
may well ask! There’s nobody with them. 
I heard the baby crying as I came past the 
house a bit since. I'd have liked to go in, 
but I dursn’t for my life. I have my own 
children to think of first.” 

‘You hardly could go,” acquiesced the 
young man; “but is there no neighbour 
who might look after them a bit ?” 
shook her head and pursed 
* There isn’t one who 
she replied. ‘“ If Mrs. Hesel- 
ton had been at home, she’d have done it 
right enough.” 


* Heselton ? I 





The woman 
her lips together. 
would Lo near,” 


think I 


know the 


don't 





OUTPOST DUTY. 
By Mrs. 






Neil Macleod. 


knitting his 


name,” said the 
white brows. 

‘*Happen not. She never goes to church, 
and she’s one of those that keep out of the 
road of the parson; but she’s always ready 
for a bit of rough work such as nobody else 
will take. She’s no childer of her own 
either. Aye, she’d have gone!” 

‘* But what are these children to do? The 
eldest is but five.” 

“Nay, I know n't. 
I’m keeping you, Mr. 
to be going.” 

“Not at all!” said he, rather absently ; 
still he bade her ‘*Good-afternoon,” and 
hastened on. 

His steps slackened, however, as he reached 
the high road, and he went more slowly, 
beating the wayside weeds with his stick, 
and holding his head down. Presently, he 
passed two or three detached cottages of 
the poorer sort, and stood still for a moment. 

The tiny home of the Bush family was 
evidently fireless. The dusk was closing in. 
The door was shut; but a round, childish 
face, all besmeared with tears, was pressed 
against the window pane. He knew the face 
well; it was that of one of his little favour- 
ites —three- year-old Willie Bush. What a 
deplorable expression the child wore, pale 
and forlorn! He walked on, thinking busily ; 
but he could remember no woman who 
ought to be asked to expose herself and 
family to the danger of infection. 

His next Sunday’s sermon had been run- 
ning in his head all day. The text which 
he had chosen was ‘“ Fight the good fight” ; 
and his leading idea had been ‘‘ how to be 
a good soldier and servant of Jesus Christ.” 
Reflections regarding the soldierly character 
and calling had been coming up in a scattered 
way before him all the time that he was 
making his round of visits this afternoon. 

The soldier must be ready on command to 
lay down his life at any moment. He must 
not complain or shirk duty, but must obedi- 
ently do it, no matter how dirty, or dangerous, 
or irksome it might be. Perhaps some shadow 
of these thoughts rose in his mind at this 
moment and influenced his action; at any 
rate, he stopped suddenly, saying aloud, ‘* Of 
course! there’s nothing else for it. How 
could I hesitate?” He took an envelope from 
his pocket, and, spreading it against the wall, 
he scribbled a message to his old house- 
keeper. 


clergyman, 


I can do naught. But 
Ensor; you'll want 
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**] didn’t believe you could do it, 
said Susie. 





“Shall not be home to-night. Must He was by no means phlegmatic, and 
after the Bush children. I will try to take he had just fought through a few hortible 
precautions.” moments of concentrated dread and depression, 

He gave the scrap of paper to a farm lad He might be going straight to death in a 





” 
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look 





whom he knew, and who was passing at the revolting form, as surely as if he were on 
moment; then he hastened back to the dreary’ the field of battle, and for what? Was it, 
cottage. after all, worth while ? 
No sooner had he entered the cottage, ? 
CHAPTER IL however, than all this mental darkness fled 
away. The children recoiled for a second, 

A HERE was a sound of lamentation then little Willie rushed forward crying 
inside. Susie, aged five, could be out: ‘ Beeluffet! Dere’s Beeluffet !” and 
heard scolding Willie, and the baby clung round his knees. 
was crying for its food. Frank “What on earth does he mean?” asked 

Ensor gently opened the door and went Frank, looking at Susie who sat before the 











~~ 
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figzeless grate with the baby in her small arms. 
She had turned a preternaturally woeful face 
on him when he first appeared, but her eyes 
now lighted up and she explained readily. 

‘*Mother sometimes calls you ‘the beloved 
‘ciple,’ and Wilhe hears her; so he says it 
too when he sees you go past our house.” 

Frank felt himself blush deeply, with a 
strange mixture of rapture and shame. Who 
was he that such an idea should have entered 
a simple mother’s head? But he could dwell 
on no thought just now, and he tried to 
collect himself. He was now regularly in 
for it, so he said to himself, and he must 
make the best of what the cottage contained ; 
he must not quit it to bring anything from 
the shop. He looked about in the gather- 
ing gloom. 

* Don’t eae) 
Willie. 

“No, I won't,” answered Frank. “I say, 
Susie, that baby wants its food. We must 
where does your mother 


away, Beeluffet,” implored 


have a fire too: 
keep her coals ? ” 

Susie showed the way to a dark, back 
closet, and the young clergyman soon had 
a rousing blaze throwing its light over the 
cottage walls. His schoolboy days did not 
lie so far behind that he had forgotten how 
to make a fire. 

“That ought to be good against infection,” 
thought he. “I must keep it up all night. 
I'd better ventilate the place too.” 

He propped the window open, and in doing 
so found that someone had left the after- 


noon can of milk outside, on the sill, fearing 


to come In. 

“this will suit the 
little one. Now for it! What’s the thing 
for babies ? Milk—not quite coeld—a little 
water, a little sugar; I daresay a bit of 


* Good !’ said he ; 


bread would do no harm. Now to get it 
swallowed; that’s the question! How did 
my mother and old Kate manage these 
things ? Let me see.” 

He attempted desperately to revive his 
own nursery reminiscences. At first he laid 
the baby flat down, and tried what might 
be called active measures; but these resulted 
in loud squalls and frantic kicks, the milk 
flooding the pillow of the cradle. 

“That won't do,” groaned Frank. ‘* We 
must set the youngster up and take our 
time. Slowly does it!” 

The other 


him as he 


children stood on each side of 
cautiously raised the forlorn 
little creature on his arm and fed it with 
small teaspoonfuls of the fluid. To his 


intense relief and satisfaction the child 
ceased crying, the food gradually  dis- 
appeared, the whole party being meanwhile 


absorbed in breathless contemplation. 
“T didn’t believe you could do it.” said 


Susie, lifting her eyes to him with awed 
respect. 

** No, more did I,” thought Frank. 
mixture has turned out a greater success 
than I expected.” But he only looked 
sagacious and said patronisingly to Susie: 
‘**Now, perhaps she'll go to sleep, if you 
rock the cradle. I'll get some tea ready for 
you little ones. What does your mother 
give you? Just bread ?” 

**And dip,” cried little Willie. 

“He means dripping,” explained 
*There’s some on the high shelf. 
reach it.” 

Frank found the teapot and made a great 
brew of weak tea; he also fetched out the 
big cottage loaf and the jar of dripping. 
The knife was very blunt; so he sharpened 
it on a stone; and as he did so, by a curious 
association of ideas, he thought of his elder 
brother Dick. 

Dick was a gallant young officer who was 
then on service in some obscure frontier en- 
gagement in India. How Dick would have 
laughed at him, had he witnessed his present 
dilemma ! 

Frank smiled as he felt the edge of his 
weapon ; then he proceeded to cut a moun- 
tain of bread and ‘dip,” and, the baby being 
peacefully asleep, he called the children to 
the table. 

* All this sort of thing is much harder 
work than I supposed,” he said inwardly. 
*1T don’t know how the women pull through; 
it must be that use and wont make things 
so much easier.” 


** Ensor’s 


Susie. 
I can’t 


CHAPTER IIL. 


T HESE children seem well enough just 


now, at any rate,” thought their 

guardian, as he watched the pro- 

visions disappear. ‘ That’s a good 
thing. Now, what in the world shall I do 
next ? They'll have to go to 
bed, of course; and, yes! they ought to be 
washed ; that could do no harm. They look 
pretty dirty, and it will pass the time, too.” 

He made up the fire, and put the kettle 
on again. Then, finding his long black coat 
was in his way, and too warm, he took it 
off, folded it up, and thrust it away in a 
corner, 

The children looked on with every appear- 
ance of approbation. ‘ Dat’s more like 
Dada,” said Willie, encouragingly. ‘ Dat’s 
not Beeluffet now.” 

“Don’t you like my coat then, Willie ?” 
asked the clergyman, not without a touch 
of sympathy. 

**No, it is not nice; it is not ‘ight,” pro- 
nounced the infantile censor. 


Let’s see! 
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* Well, I can do better without it, any- 
way,” said Frank, stretching up his arms. 


I’m going to wash you all, 
because your 


**Come along; 
and put you to bed to-night ; 
mother is away, poorly.” 

**When will musser 
Willie. 

‘** When she gets well again, little man.” 

** When will she get well again ?” 

** When God makes her so; He 
care of her.” 

** Where does God ’ive ?” 

**In heaven.” 

**Where’s heaven? I 
now.” 

Frank felt an odd confusion in his usually 
well-arranged ideas on the subject. 

‘*Why, up above,” said he. ‘*‘ No—every- 
where, child ; God is everywhere. I can’t tell 
you exactly. Now, tell me, what does your 
mother use for washing you ? ” 

He had effected a successful diversion of 
ideas. Delighted with the novel course 
affairs were taking, Susie hastened to show 
him a kind of round, yellow, earthen bowl, 
called in those regions a ‘* pansheon.” 

Frank rolled up his shirt sleeves, set the 
bowl before the fire, and proceeded to give 
both children a splendid time in the soapy 
water. When, at last, they were fairly 
curled up in bed, and Susie, in a meek little 
voice, had repeated ‘‘Gentle Jesus,” he 
asked Willie whether he too said his prayers. 

‘**No, I don’t,” he responded. ‘I’m too 
itty. I want a song; musser sings songses.” 

‘** What does she sing ?” asked Frank. 

**’Bout Pussie.” 

** Will it do if we sing a little hymn?” 

** No, don’t want no ’im; want Pussie. ‘I 
‘ike ‘itty Pussie, her coat is so warm’”; and 
the little creature smiled up in his eyes. 

*T can sing it,” called out Susie, with a 
his 


back ?” asked 


come 


will take 


musser 


want my 


superior air, as she saw Frank pull 
mustache with a rather puzzled expression. 
“Sing away then,” said he; “I'll look 


after the baby. I see she is waking up.” 
Frank Ensor never will forget that night 
with the baby. It made him more nervous 
than his first sermon had done—which is 
saying a good deal. At first he thought he 
would never get the child into the water ; 
then, that he would never get it out safe 
again, and finally, that by no _ persuasion 
would it ever, in this life, go to sleep! He 
surmised that it must be about to have a 
fit; or that he had done it some internal 
injury unwittingly. He perspired all over 
with his exertions. At last it occurred to 
him that the poor little creature wanted 
feeding again. 
‘** What an idiot I am!” thought he as 
“T feel 
Any old woman that 


he hastened to repair the omission. 
humbled in the dust. 
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I look 
would 
I’ve sometimes 
He had hit 
last. In due 
near the 


down upon as stupid and _ ignorant 
have known better what to do, and 
fancied I was clever!” 
upon the right expedient at 
time the child slept in its 
fire, so he put on his coat 
and sat down to rest. He was very tired, 
but not in the least sleepy; his feeling of 
responsibility prevented that. He leaned for. 
ward, his arms on his knees, and _ traced 
figures in the with the end of the 
poker. His thoughts were busy and alert, 
The circumstances of the evening, the de- 
pendence of the children, their call upon his 
energies, had roused him, bringing him in 
touch with the small, pathetic needs 
realities of life. He had been feeling 
depressed and uncertain lately; had even 
wondered whether, after all, he had done 
right in entering the Church. He was dis- 
satisfied with his brief, boyish sermons; he 
could not lay hold of his people as he would 


cradle 


ashes 


close 
and 


have liked to do; those he most wished to 
influence held aloof. Then, too, he was 
engaged; engaged to a lively fashionable 


girl who had bewitched him, he hardly knew 
how. He had written to her a little while 
ago telling her his various items of news, 
Among other things he had mentioned the 
outbreak of small-pox in the village, and 
had, half in jest, remarked that he must 
be careful about writing to her. He had 
received a peremptory answer by return of 


post. Miss Mowbray bade him come away 
directly to visit her, and on no account 
expose himself to infection. He belonged to 
her now, so she declared, and he had no 


right to risk her happiness and his own life 
by going near the sick poor of the place. 
“It was not as if he needed to work,” she 
added. 

Just at first, Frank had felt a joyful glow 
in thinking of her affectionate solicitude for 
him; afterwards, when he re-read her words, 
they affected him differently. He did not 
go to visit her, and she had not replied to 
his last letter of tender apology and explan- 
ation. 

He thought of Clara Mowbray now as he 
sat before the cottage fire; of her fortune, 
her connections, her busy gaieties, her 
elaborate devices for trifling life away; and 
he experienced a profound recoil of soul. 

He was disturbed at last by the inevitable 
waking of the baby. He had cause for re- 
newed abasement of spirit, for he had for- 
gotten to have any food ready for it, and 
a prolonged turmoil ensued. The other 
children waked and joined in the chorus; 
when all was quiet again at last, Frank was 
thoroughly worn out, and he fell into an 
uneasy sleep in the old elbow chair which 
stood on one side of the hearth. 























He only awakened to find that grey day- 


light was stealing into the cottage, and 
that a massive motherly form was bending 
over him. He knew intuitively that the 


face into which his dazed eyes looked must 
be that of Mrs. Heselton, and that his post 
was relieved. 

“Well, if I 
vou’ve been here all night ! 


ever!” ejaculated she. ‘ And 
Who else has 
been with you?” 

“No one; what do you mean?” 

“Who minded the baby?” 

“Why, I did, of 
wrong with it?’ 

“Wrong! No, 
but it’s washed !” 
sort of consternation. 

“Well?” queried Frank, bewildered. 

“And they’re all washed !” 


course; is anything 


it’s as right as a trivet; 


been She spoke with a 


“What about that?” 

“T never would have believed it, if I 
hadn’t seen. I didn’t think there 
was a young man, let alone a 


parson, could ha’ put his hand 
to such a thing. It beats the 


globe! Now, Mr. Ensor,” shaking 


her finger at him; ‘* you’ve done 
your part, and more. If you'll 
take my advice, you ll go 


and to bed. Shall 
drop of tea first, 


straight home 
I make you a 


honey?” she added, with more 
kindness than ceremony. 
* No, thank you. L will xo 


home as you Say. Will you see 
to the children. then?” 


“That will I, you may depend 
upon it,” answered the woman 
heartily, moving as she spoke 


to the side of the cradle. 
Frank went out into the clear, 
He felt chilled 


Was conscious 


cold morning air. 
and dizzy, and he 


of a radiance seeming 


strange 


to rest on eve ry object. 


He never did quite know 
how he satisfied his 
housekeeper when she 
reproached him for run- 
ning such a risk, nor. 


indeed, what became of 


him in any way; for 
were all 
blotted and confused by 
his subsequent 


He did not 
the small-pox 


his memories 


illness. 
escape 
and it 
was many a long day 
before he was out 
among his people 
again. When he did 
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looking very thin, wan, and altered, he found 
that there were changes also in his environ- 
ment. The hard-headed young doctor of 
the country-side, for example, who before 
had always showed himself rather surly and 


disdainful when they came into contact 
with each other, was henceforth his fast 
friend and crony. 

Mrs. Heselton never missed a service in 
the church when she knew he was going to 
preach. 

Every man and woman in the place 


greeted him with a touch of loving rever- 
ence ; while the gratitude of poor Mrs. Bush 
—whose husband never came home again— 
was so great that Frank was almost afraid 
to go near her. 

Last of all—and this he 
reason to regard as one of 
life—he never 


afterwards had 
the crowning 
married Miss 


mercies of his 
Mowbray. 











appear in the 
Streets and 


village 


lanes — 












‘‘And you've been here all night!” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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CAT 


EW more singular 
problems of 
human nature 
noticeable 





are 

than the 
thoughtless 
eruelty  in- 
flicted on 
birds and 


dumb animals 
by kindly-dis- 
posed persons. 

They are 


very fond of 
pets, and yet 
the unfortu- 


nate creatures 
are always ill, 
or dying. If 
So-and-so has 
a new parrot, 
it is almost 
certain that 
within six 
months the 
bird will be 
ready for an early tomb. Yet he would repudiate 
the charge of cruelty with keen indignation. 


“ BOARDERS’ 





AT BATTERSEA. 


Or the owner of a horse which falls lame will 
turn it into a field and make no provision for 
feeding the animal ; yet its foot may be so pain 
ful that it cannot walk about to crop the grass. 
The creature is being starved to death in the 
midst of plenty, while probably the owner is 
congratulating himself on his kindness. 

This is not so likely to be the case when a man 
owns only one or perhaps two horses ; but when 
he possesses a score, it is only too probable that 
the same attention is not given to each. Yet the 
cruelty inflicted, even though thoughtlessly, is 
very severe. 

In a similar manner, horses are frequently over- 
driven and overloaded, because owners and drivers 
do not take the trouble to realise what work their 
animals can reasonably perform. Often, it is to 
be feared, such cruelty is deliberately inflicted, 
but many persons drift into it unintentionally. 

And sometimes the most curious excuses are 
given. There is a story told of Lord Erskine, 
who was one of the early champions of dumb 
animals in the nineteenth century, that as he 
was climbing the hill over Hampstead Heath 
one day, he saw a rough fellow belabouring @ 
heavily laden horse. Erskine expostulated with 
the man, who grumbled in reply— 

“ Mayn’t I do what I like with my own?” 
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For answer Erskine raised his stick as though 
to strike the driver, and when the man remon- 
strated in his turn, the eminent judge retorted- 


“The stick is mine. May I not do what I like 
with my own !” 

The man had apparently no idea that he was 
cruel to his horse. The animal was his. Surely, 
he argued, he had a right to compel it to draw 
the load up the hill, until Lord Erskine showed 
him that such right had limitations. 

Even more inexplicable is the unintentional 
cruelty of families, eminently respectable and 
doubtless humane, who leave home for holidays 
and shut up their household cat in the empty 
town dwelling or garden, leaving the animal 
to find its food as best it can. 

They do not think. They say—“ Oh, the cat 
can take care of itself; it can catch mice, or 
perhaps birds in the garden, and that must do for 
a fortnight or so.” It is quite as cruel as turning 
a lame horse into a field without providing for its 
food; yet if you charged the owners of the cats 
with cruelty they would become mightily angry. 

But now arrangements have been made at the 
Dogs’ Home at Battersea, and at the Cats’ Home 
at Park Road, South Hampstead, by which excuse 
for such conduct is avoided. All stray dogs 
should be taken to the former institution, and 


cats also are now received as strays, and as 
boarders for a small sum weekly. The large 


thither indicates that need for 
such an arrangement really existed. 

The idea of cat boarders seems very amusing, 
but the animals themselves find their position 
very comfortable. 

Indeed, the Dogs’ Home, as a whole, is a stand- 
ing protest against thoughtless cruelty. What 
we we to say to the astounding fact that nearly 
43,000 stray dogs of various kinds were found in 
year 1896, and were 


number taken 


London streets during the 


taken to the Home; and that it is only too likely 
that the v majority of these would have lived 
nd died semi-starvation but for the existence 
of the Home and the merciful arrangements 
obtaining there. 

Many of these dogs, no doubt, are born without 


owners, but the fact that numbers are 
brought to th 


would indicat 


large 
Home about the end of the year 
that many persons conveniently 


lose their di gs to evade the tax. Taking a broad 
view of the work of the Home as a whole, its 
operations form a remarkable effort to neutralise 


the cruelty too often inflicted on dogs and cats. 
Some of the dogs are wretched little mongrels. 
No one wants them, no one cares for them, yet 
they look up with eyes full of almost human 
pleading, as though beseeching the visitor to 
purchase them. If not, their end must necessarily 
be the lethal chamber. 
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This apparatus was invented by the late Sir Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, and is filled with the 
fumes of charcoal and of chloroform and with car- 
bonic acid gas. The door of the chamber is thrown 
up, a large cage containing the animals to be 
narcotised is rapidly wheeled in, the door is 
closed, and the animals are quickly lulled into a 
sleep which, in three minutes, ends in a painless 
death. The bodies are afterwards cremated. 

Some of the dogs exhibit great gratitude for 
the treatment shown them. A fine collie one day 
was restored to its owner and was delighted to go 
away with him, but as the animal reached the 
front door of the Home something seemed to 
strike the instinct or intelligence of the dog 
as it was fawning and frisking around its 
master. It rushed back, found the keeper who 
had attended to it, and, jumping upon him, 
commenced to lick his face, as much as to bid 
him farewell and say “Thank you.” Then the 
collie turned to depart with its owner. 

The premises at Battersea having become too 
small, an additional Home has been established 
at Hackbridge Station, near Mitcham Junction, 
on the London and Brighton Railway. Here the 
committee have purchased eight and a half acres 
of ground, where it is intended to keep the 
better class of dogs that they may improve in 
health and appearance and so command a better 
They will be able to run every day over 
grass and enjoy exercise which they love so 
much and is so valuable for their well-being. 

Improper feeding or overfeeding is frequently 
a cause of thoughtless cruelty, and often leads to 
the untimely death of favourite pets. A starling 
continually fed on sopped bread—which in its 
wild state lives on worms and slugs, fruits and 
cannot possibly be healthy; and fowls 
kept continually without green food—when if 
left to themselves and near a grass-plat they will 
eat almost as much as they can get—cannot be 
maintained in health. 

Indeed, much thoughtless cruelty is often 
inflicted on fowls, especially when kept in con- 
finement, simply because their owners will not 
endeavour to understand and to practise the few 
simple principles governing their well-being. The 
consequence is that we are always hearing that 
fowls do not pay, that they are always dying, or 
that they do not lay sufficient eggs. 

This kind of thoughtless cruelty is largely 
inflicted because owners will not take the trouble 
to understand the habits of their cveatures. 

A child who was really very fond of birds had a 
performing redpole. It would draw up water for 
itself from a little well by means of a tiny thimble. 
It pecked up the string attached to the thimble, 
and placed its foot on the part it had pecked, 
while it took another beakful, anc so on until it 


price. 


berries 
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Now the little 
maiden began to feed this clever bird on bread 
alone, and the consequence was, it speedily fell 
very ill, and would have died miserably but for 
a timely diet of ‘canary seed. 


pulled up the thimble of water. 


It is cruel—however unintentional the cruelty 
—for either children or adults to keep birds and 
animals, and not seek to understand them and 
their habits, so that they may receive proper 
treatment. Children, particularly, should not 
be permitted to keep pets unless they learn to 
treat them suitably and feed them regularly. 

Closely connected with the improper feeding 
of pets, is the subject of neglect of feeding ; 
and here, of course, children are often to blame. 
They pamper their pets for a week and then 
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dumb animals has, doubt, 
within the present century. We have only to 
measure the present condition of things with 
that prevailing before the passing of the Act in 
July, 1822, to prevent the cruel and improper 
treatment of cattle, to gain some idea of this 
great improvement. Before that date, it may 
said that, whether from thoughtlessness, 
ignorance, or sheer brutality, the usual treat- 
ment of the lower animals in Britain was 
generally inhuman, though no doubt there were 
numerous individual exceptions ; but when in 
1811 Lord Erskine pleaded in the Honse of 
Peers for the just and humane treatment of dumb 
creatures, his listeners greeted him with open 
If that the of the 


no taken place 


| re 


derision. was reception 





A FAITHFUL 

(Phot (. Reid 
forget almost all about them. Rabbits and 
guinea-pigs often suffer in this way because 


they are confined to their hutches, and cannot 
make their wants known, if no one goes near. 
If the rabbit hutches be not kept dry, and if 
the animals be fed on too exclusively green fuod, 
diseases, frequently fatal, generally ensue. 

A treatment of 


Inprovement in the 


great 





FRIEND. 


Wishie 


distinguished judge in the House of Lords, 
what wonder that other speakers and writers 
on the same side were subjected to similar scorn, 
and that the most open and savage cruelty pre- 
vailed? But largely through the efforts of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
various wise and humane laws have been passed, 
and have had considerable beneficial effect. 
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Lord, 





let me Pray! 


‘©The Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” 


Words by Grorce Rawson. 











Con anima. | 


Music by E Burritr Lang, Mus. B., Dunelm. 
ry ellow of Trinity College, London.) 
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. Descend, O Purity Divine, 


And stoop to sins and wants like mine ; 
Humble Thyself to all my need, 
And in me, for me, with me, plead. 


. Spirit of holiness, control, 


Dilate, inspire, pervade my soul ; 
Make it a harp from whose poor strings 


Thy hand the suppliant music brings ; 








| 5. Make it a voice for heavenly thought, 
| Spirit of power, by Thee inwrought : 
Love of the Spirit, to my heart 

Thy might of tenderness impart. 


6. Then God will hear: He loves right well 
Thy yearnings deep no words may tell ; 
All interceding grace is there : 

Spirit of God, pray Thou the prayer. 

Amen. 











By Sarah A. Tooley, Author of ‘‘ The Personal Life of Queen Victoria.”’ 


IKE that of lesser people, the Queen’s 
taste in literature has been largely 

d formed and guided by the influ- 
ences surrounding her childhood. 

As a tiny child, the Princess Victoria had 
a great ambition to read books, but a 
rooted objection to learning the alphabet, 
which gave her estimable mother, the 
Duchess of Kent, much anxiety. But 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


(After the Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., in the Royal Collecti-m.) 








there was an indulgent grandmamma in 
Coburg who wrote: ‘Do not tease your 
little puss with learning. She is still so 
young.” When the little Princess at 
length discovered that it was absolutely 
necessary to master the A BC before the 
coveted books could be read, she set to 
work in earnest, and soon lovely German 
picture-books came from grandmamma of 
Coburg as a reward for the proficiency 
which the Princess had made in learning 
to read. These books of fairy stories, 
with their beautiful little morals, were 
the Queen’s first introduction into the 
enchanted world of imaginative literature, 
and have always remained her favourite 
books for children. While speaking of 
juvenile literature, it may be added that 
the Queen is a great admirer of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s “Carrots.” She also shared 
the general delight over the adventures 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” and out of 
this an amusing incident arose. The 
publishers were commanded to forward 
the next book published by Lewis Car- 
roll to the Queen. This was done, but 
judge of her Majesty’s surprise when a 
few months later she received a treatise 
on mathematics and discovered that the 
author of ‘“‘ Alice in Wonderland” was a 
learned Don. 

Among the Duchess of Kent's visitors 
at Kensington Palace was Sir Walter 
Scott, and doubtless the Princess Victoria 
heard as a child stories of Border life 
































and adventure from the lips of the great 
Wizard himself, and so had her imagina- 
tion fired with deeds of chivalry and 
prowess long before she had read a line 
of the Waverley novels, which became 
such favourite books with Her Majesty 
in after years ; 
by the Prince Consort, who, curiously 
enough, listened to Scott’s tales at his 
grandmother's knee in Coburg. Her 
Majesty has read and re-read Scott’s poems 
until she has them practically by heart, 
and will sometimes delight her ladies 
during her drives in the Highlands by 
repeating lines illustrative of the scenery 
through which she is passing. Some 
years ago the Queen made a pilgrimage 
to Abbotsford with all the enthusiasm 
of a devotee, and spent some time in the 
library looking over the original MS. of 
“Tvyanhoe.” Her Majesty remarked upon 
the beautiful handwriting and the free- 
dom from erasures. In the study the 
Queen was shown Sir Walter’s “ Journal” 
and asked to inseribe her name in it, but 
at first she refused, feeling, as she said, 
that it ‘‘ would be a presumption to do 
so, although she finally yielded to the 
wishes of her host. Tea was served for 
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DEAN STANLEY. 


Photo: The London Stereoscopic Co.) 


Her Majesty in the dining-room where 
Sir Walter had breathed his last, and the 
Queen expressed her sense of honour at 
having taken a meal in a room of such 
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a preference fully shared ~ 
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hallowed associations. From these inci- 
dents it will be seen that the Queen is 
no mere reader, but has enough literary 
enthusiasm to indulge in hero-worship. 





THOMAS CARLYLE 


(From the Statue by Sir Edgar Boehm, R A.) 


It was under the tuition of Bishop 
Davys that the Queen laid the founda- 
tion of her very thorough knowledge of 
Scripture history and teaching. Books 
bearing upon the subject have always 
a deep interest for the Queen, although 
she is not fond of the controversies and 
wranglings of theologians. Dean Stanley 
read his ‘‘ Jewish Church” in manuscript 
to the Queen as he wrote it by the dying 
bed of Lady Augusta Stanley. and Her 
Majesty’s criticisms mingled with those of 
her beloved friend. The following story 
will illustrate that the Queen's study of 
the Bible has been a little scholarly as well 
as deeply devotional. She and the Prince 
Consort were one day reading a portion 
of Scripture together and discussing its 
meaning, when a point arose in connec- 
tion with the different rendering of the 
passage in the English and Lutheran 
versions. To settle it the Prince sent a 
messenger to the British Museum to 
borrow a copy of Luther’s Bible. The 
official from the Museum when he arrived 
with the volume was shown into the 
Queen’s private sitting-room, and was not 
a little surprised to see the Queen and 
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Prince Consort sitting at a table with 
open Bibles and deeply engaged in study. 
The Prince was very pleased to find that 
Luther’s Bible supported his views. 

The sermons of Dean Stanley and Dr. 
Norman Macleod have an _ honoured 
place amongst the Queen’s books for 
private devotion and meditation, so too 
have the sermons of Robertson of 
Brighton, that beautiful discourse of his 
upon “The Sympathy of Christ” being 
particularly appreciated by the Queen. 

History has always been favourite read- 
ing with the Queen, a love for it having 





LORD MACAULAY. 


(From a Photograph by Maull and Foz.) 


been engendered in her girlhood when 
she was not permitted to read romances 
lest they should interfere with the 
rather severe curriculum of her studies, 
and she consequently turned with greater 
zest to the thrilling scenes in the dramas 
of the world’s history. When it came 
to her knowledge that in all probability 
she would one day be Queen of England, 
her interest in the lives of kings and 
queens naturally increased, and she read 
the history books with a keener zest 
than ever, and stored the facts in her 
retentive memory. Her Majesty’s know- 








ledge of history astonished Carlyle when 


he was presented to her at one of 
Lady Augusta Stanley’s select literary 
parties at the Deanery of Westminster, 
to which the Queen occasionally came 
for the purpose of informally making the 
acquaintance of some of the celebrated 
literary men of the day. When the sage 
was presented he was in the throes of 
** Frederick the Great” and talked to the 
Queen on points in German history, 
Afterwards he expressed his surprise at 
finding her Majesty so perfectly conver- 


sant with the subject. The Queen's 
favourite historian was undoubtedly 
Macaulay. Indeed, the favour in which 


the great historian was held by the 
young Queen in the early years of the 
reign brought him much _ ill-natured 
criticism. On the return’ of the 
Melbourne Ministry to power in 1839, 
Macaulay was made a Privy Councillor, 
and in company with others, newly 
elected to the office, went to Windsor to 
kiss hands. The Times commented upon 
the behaviour of Mr. * Babbletongue” 
Macaulay, and remarked that the new 
Privy Councillors ‘‘are hardly fit to fill 
up the vacancies that have occurred by 
the lamented death of Her Majesty’s two 
favourite monkeys!” Much banter was 
showered upon Macaulay for what was 
held to be his unwarrantable presumption 
in dating his letters from Windsor Castle. 

It has become the custom in recent 
years to say that nearly every novelist 
rising into fame, especially if it be a 
woman, is a chief favourite with the 
Queen, until puzzling indeed has become 
the multiplicity of the favourites. Some 
little facts in connection with the wide- 
spread belief of the high estimation in 
which the writings of a popular lady 
novelist of the day are held by the 
Qneen may serve to show how some of 
these unfounded rumours originate. 
Shortly after the publication of this 
lady’s first book, some twelve years ago, 
paragraphs appeared in the press to the 
effect that the Queen had written to the 
publisher, ordering a special copy of the 
work to be forwarded, and further re- 
questing that any future book issued by 
the same author should be sent to her. 
Who had inspired these paragraphs was 
a mystery—unkind people suggested the 
authoress herself. The publisher was 
guiltless and, horrified at the audacious 
untruth with which Her Majesty’s name 
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had been associated, he wrote to her pri- 
vate secretary, then Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
expressing regret and offering to make a 


public contradiction of the 
paragraphs in question. 
The Queen's secretary re- 
plied, however, that Her 
Majesty did not consider 
the matter of sufficient 
moment to need contra- 
diction, and that it would 
be best to let it pass. In 
consequence the little 
myth went on circulating, 
and has lost nothing in 
the course of years, for, 
unlike the pnoverbial 
stone which gathers no 
moss, this story has 
gained much in the roll 
of time. 

It seems superfluous to 
say that the Queen has tfter the Drawin 
always shown a keen ap- 
preciation of the genius of the two most 
distinguished women novelists of her 
reign, Charlotte Bronté and George 
Eliot, and she admires most those early 
hooks by which their fame was made. 


| 
| 
| 
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When she visited Cherbourg in 1858, she 
selected “‘Jane Eyre” as a travelling com- 
panion, and used to read it with the 





MRS. OLIPHANT 


wy G. Richmond, R.A.) (Photo: H. 3. Mendelssohn.) 


Prince Consort after they had retired to 
their cabin at night. ‘*Adam Bede” has 
never been surpassed in the Queen’s 
estimation by George Eliot’s later works. 
We all know that Her Majesty has a 
keen sense of humour, and she fairly 
revelled in the smart sayings of the 
inimitable Mrs. Poyser, which were in 
as familiar use at Windsor as at any 
other home in the land, being frequently 
quoted by the Prince Consort, who 
particularly admired George Eliot’s skill 
in the portrayal of the homely yet 
piquant character of this famous lady. 
To come to more modern times, Mrs. 
Oliphant stood first, perhaps, amongst 
present-day novelists in the Queen’s 
estimation. Nearly all Mrs. Oliphant’s 
books are in the library at Windsor. 
For many years the late authoress lived 
in the Royal borough, and was several 
times honoured by visits from her 
Sovereign. That exquisite story, ‘“ Little 
Pilgrim in the Unseen,” which Mrs. 
Oliphant published anonymously some 
years ago in Blackwood, was of great 
interest to the Queen, who since the 
death of the Prince Consort has had a 
special liking for writings dealing with 
the mystic and unseen. She _ believes 
that it is given to our departed loved 
ones to watch over those who still 
struggle with the temptations and 
sorrows of the earthly life. It has 
been the great consolation of her 
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that she felt that the 
watching over the events 
of her life. During her retirement at 
Osborne, immediately after the Prince 
Consort’s death, the Queen found “her 
only comfort in the belief that her 
husband’s spirit was close beside her 
for he had promised that it should be 
so.” This was told to Dean Stanley 
by the Queen’s half-sister, the Princess 
Hohenlohe. The belief that the spirits 
of the dead are hovering about those 
whom they loved on earth may be the 
reason for Her Majesty’s dislike to second 
marriages, especially the remarriage of 
widows. 


bereaved years 
Prince was 





But to return to Her Majesty’s 
interest in fiction, and passing from 
women novelists to male writers. Next 


to Seott in her estimation came Dickens 
and Thackeray. Few are living to-day 


who can from personal association 
appreciate the creations of the author 
of * Pickwick” as can the Queen. His 


as no others do, the old- 
fashioned London life, when the watch- 
man went his rounds and gave the 
passing hour, and “Bobby  Peel’s” 
policemen were unknown. In the pages 
of Dickens the Queen finds the typical 


books mirror, 





W. M. THACKERAY. 
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Bust in the National Gallery.) 
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cockney as he was when she ascended 
the throne. Many Sam Wellers, Silas 











THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


(Photo: J. Draycott, Birmingham.) 


Weggs, Sairey Gamps, and Trotty Vechs 
crowded around her carriage on _ the 
coronation day, sixty years ago, and 
they abounded in the courts end 
alleys of Pimlico, which in those 
days bordered close upon the new 
palace of Buckingham. Those were 
the days of duels, imprisonment 
for debt, unregulated Bumbledom, 
boarding-schools after the pattern 
of Mr. Squeers’s establishment, and 
when everybody travelled by stage 
coach. We find it all in the pages 
of Dickens, and the aged monarch 
almost alone remains to recall his 
pictures from the world of reality. 
She has seen them gradually pass 
into the background in the historic 
panorama of her reign. Our old 
friend ‘‘Sairey,” with her unm- 
brella and her mystic friend 
“Mrs. Harris,” has given place to 
the Queen’s Jubilee nurses; the 
Marshalsea has been destroyed, 
and with it has disappeared the 
hopeless faces and pitiful attempts 
at gentility of those imprisoned for 
debt. Even the Court of Chancery 
has been reformed since the days 
of “Miss Flight,” although much 
yet remains to be done, and in 
our workhouses young Oliver 
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Twists may possibly even be permitted to 
ery aloud for “‘ more” with impunity. 
Dickens was the gratified recipient of 
a copy of “Leaves from my Highland 
Journal,” inscribed in the Royal hand 
with the words, *‘From the humblest to 
the most distinguished author in Eng- 
iand.” The Queen also offered him a 
baronetey or a Privy Councillorship, but 
he declined both honours. His contem- 
porary novelist, Thackeray, was a 
favourite author with the Queen and 
Prince Consort, and his works have too 
an honoured place in 
the Royal collection. 
The pages of ** Vanity 
Fair” recall to Her 
Majesty society life 
in the early part of 
her reign, when Vaux- 
hall Gardens was a 
place of fashion, and 
when families of some 
pretensions, like the 
“Sedleys,” lived in 
the old squares 
around Bloomsbury. 
Mention should be 
made of the Queen’s 
preference for Kings- 
leys ‘Two Years 
Ago,” and for his 
“Saint's Tragedy.” 
As a soldier’s daugh- 
ter, as well as the 
monarch of the Em- 


pire, Her Majesty 
naturally takes an 
interest in gallant 


Tommy Atkins, and 
Mr. Kipling’s works 
afford her much 
amusement by the 
graphic pictures which 
they give of barrack- 
room life at home 
and in India, and his 
Jubilee Ode could not 
fail to be pleasing to 
her. 

There can be little 
doubt that amongst modern poets Tenny- 
son occupies the first place in the Queen’s 
esteem. ‘‘My Laureate” she loved to 
call him, and as each new poem appeared 
from his pen it was eagerly read by her. 
She derived the greatest consolation from 
“In Memoriam,” to which she invariably 
turned in times of bereavement; and 
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probably nothing ever penned by any 
author of her reign brought more joy to 
the Queen’s heart than the beautiful tri- 
bute to the Prince Consort which prefaces 
“The Idylls of the King.” We believe 
that her Majesty was deeply grateful 
that she had in the great Laureate not a 
mere writer of courtly verse, but a poet 
who dwelt much on the deeper issues of 
life, and who was filled with a true spirit- 
uality. ‘‘He has left,” she wrote to his 
sorrowing family, “undying works behind 
him which we shall ever treasure.” 





THE LATE LORD TENNYSON 


(Prom the Painting by @. F. Watts, R.A.) 


Burns, the uncrowned Laureate of Scot- 
land—save by the people—-is greatly loved 
by the Queen. In the early days of her 
widowhood she would spend many hours 
amusing herself at the spinning - wheel 
while Dr. Norman Macleod read the poems 
of Robert Burns. She was fond of “The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and of “The 
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Lament of Mary Queen of Scots,” whose 
hapless fate the Queen has always viewed 
with tender pity. She said when stay- 
ing at Holyrood that she would rather be 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE. 


(Photo: London Stereoscopic Co. Ltd.) 


descended from Mary Stuart than from 
Mary Tudor. The Queen has always been 
a warm admirer of the poems of Mrs. 
Browning, the one on “She Wept to 
Wear a Crown” having a tender personal 
reference. “The Cry of the Children” 
appealed specially to the Queen’s heart. 
She appreciated the fine thought in the 
works of Mr. Browning, and frequently 
had his poems read aloud to her. In 
connection with this I recall a_ story 
which will serve to illustrate the way 
in which the Queen's taste in literature 
has oceasionally been misjudged. Sir 
Theodore Martin had been requested by 
Her Majesty to read aloud from ‘The 
Ring and the Book.” Sir Theodore was 
courtier enough to make a cautious study 
beforehand of the poem, and he placed 
marginal notes as danger signals against 
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passages of doubtful propriety. The 
marked copy chanced to come into the 
hands of a rather thoughtless Court lady, 
‘**T have so enjoyed this wonderful work,” 
she said to a friend, ‘‘and it has been 
such an advantage to read it after the 
Queen, for she has placed marks against 
the most beautiful parts; and, oh! what 
exquisite taste the dear Queen has,” she 
added, pointing to the danger signals 
of Sir Theodore Martin, which, she ini- 
agined, indicated her Majesty’s favourite 
passages. 

The Queen-Empress takes the warmest 
interest in her Eastern Empire, and is an 
industrious student of Hindustani, and 
each day, at the appointed hour, takes 
a lesson from the Munshi, her Indian 
secretary. She also keeps a diary in Hin- 
dustani. Of late years she has taken a 
great interest in Oriental literature, and 
the writings of Professor Max Miiller and 
of Sir Edwin Arnold—a recent contributor 
to THE QUIVER—are favourite reading. 

Before closing this account of the 
Queen’s taste in literature, it should be 
said that no book rivals in her affection 








that oldest and best of books which is 
her constant companion. No matter 
what the j 


pressure of 
State work 
or the inter- 
est’ of pri- 
vate affairs, 
its sacred 
page is never 
neglected. 
Those were 
no idle 
words which 
the Queen 
spoke when 
an African 
potentate 
asked to be 
told the se- 
cret of Eng- MRS. E. B. 
land's great- ame 
ness and she 

placed a handsomely bound copy of the 
Bible in his swarthy hands, saying— 
“This is the secret of: England’s great- 
ness!” It is an old story, but bears 
repeating. 
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t Drawing by R. Lehmann, 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


John the Baptist Beheaded 
1—12. Text — Prov, 


iv. 23. 


Marcu 20TH. 


Matt. xiv. Golden 


To re ad—sSt. 


SAD lesson to-day. A king’s 
remorse ; &2 woman's ven- 
geance ; a __—iprophet’s 
murder. The story of the 
Baptist's imprisonment, 
execution, and burial. 

I. A_ king’s remorse 

(1, 2). Hered Antipas, 
son of Herod the Great, 
Tetrarch (ruler over a 
fourth part) of Galilee (see St. Luke iii. 1). A cruel, 
scheming, and wicked man. Now hears of Christ’s 
miracles, and gets into state of abject fear. He has 





murdered John, who, he thinks, must have risen 
from the dead and be about to wreak vengeance 
upon him. 

Lessons. 1. Conscience makes cowards of us all. 

2. Have conscience void of offence towards God 


and towards all men. 

II. A woman’s vengeance (3, 4). Heroedias, a 
beautiful but bold and bad woman. Left her own 
husband to marry Herod, her uncle, whose wife was 
still living—a trebly unlawful marriage. Herod had 
a regard for John (St. Mark vi. 19, 20), respected him 
and sent for him, listened to him. What did John 
say? “You are doing a great sin.” 

Prison. Herodias persuaded the king to put 
John in prison at Macherus, gloomy fortress, palace, 
and prison near Dead Sea. Bided her time. While 
there John sent message to Christ, received assuring 
answer (xi. 6). He /s the Messiah—future blessed- 
ness the reward of those who remain faithful. 


Lesson. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake. 

Ill. A prophet’s murder (5—12). The feast. 
Grand birthday banquet (St. Mark vi. 21). Rich 
food and wines, songs and merriment; noise would 


reach ears of John in dungeon. Then the dance by 

Salome, daughter of queen. Tumultuous applause. 
The wath, Herod, excited, makes rash vow. 

Herodias triumphs. Her time of vengeance come, 





Demands head of Baptist in a dish then and there. 

King sorry but afraid to draw back. Fears ridicule 

of his lords and anger of Herodias. To please a 

bad woman and escape sneers does wrong. The 

Baptist is beheaded, and his head brought in, 
Lesson. The fear of man bringeth a snare. 


Guilty Conscience. 


A criminal waiting his trial for murder, complained that 
his fellow-prisoners insulted him by crying out through 
the walls of his cell, ‘‘ You are a bloodstained man.” On 
inquiry it was found that the cells on both sides of the 
murderer's were empty. The accusing voices were the 
echoes of his guilty conscience 


Review. 
Matt. xvi. 16. 
How has that 


MARCH 271TH 
Golden Text—St. 


CHRIST, the Son of the Living God. 
been shown in these twelve lessons? 

I. His baptism (iii. 7—17). The witness of God 
the Father. “This is My beloved Son.” 

He sent the Holy Spirit in special measure to 
Christ. John the Baptist was convinced, and bore 
witness to His divine Sonship (St. John i. 34), 
“Behold the Lamb of God.” 

II. His temptation (iv. 1—11). 
not doubt, nor presume on, nor deny His Father. 
quoted from His Word and resisted the Devil. 

III. His ministry (iv. 17—25). The Father's will 
is that all should be saved. The Son saved men’s 
bodies by miracles of healing, and souls by preach- 
ing forgiveness upon repentance. 


God’s Son would 
He 


IV. His blessings (v.2—12). Son of God shows 
blessedness of His Father's kingdom. It is for 


those lowly in character, pure in heart, forgiving 
to others. 

V. His prayer (vi. 5—15). The Son teaches how to 
speak to the Father. Must first seek to promote His 
honour—then ask for supply for our needs. 

VI. His Father’s care (vi. 24—34). He was kept 
by His Father; so will all God’s children be. 

VII. His call (ix. 9—17). To Matthew to follow, 
to the Pharisees to repent. To sinners He has 
mercy on all who seek Him. 


VIII. His disciples (x. 2—13). Sent out first to 











lost sheep of Israel—bring them to believe in Him as 
Messiah. They are to heal bodies and win souls. 

IX. His teaching (xi. 20—30). Had shown His 
Godhead by miracles. Woe follows those who do 
not repent. Blessings of rest, peace, happiness to all 
who, laden with sin and sorrow, come to Him. 

X. His day (xii. 1—13). Sabbath, appointed by 
His Father, is to be day of rest. 


XI. His kingdom (xiii. 24—30 ; 37—43). The Son 
of God founded a kingdom on earth. But His 


enemy joined rebels to them. All to live together 
here lest mistakes be made in attempts to separate. 
Hereafter true subjects shine in glory. 

XII. His martyr (xiv. 1—12). His servants must 
suffer as well as work for Him. 

Lessons. 1. This is my beloved Son, hear Him. 

2. Where I am, there shall also My servants be. 


Christ, The Son of God. 

A young telegraph clerk was anxious about his soul. 
After a sleepless night he went to his work. While rest- 
less and absorbed in the thought of his being so great a 
sinner, he heard the click of his instrument, and, with 
great wonder and emotion, he spelt out this message: 
From —— To —,, ‘‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whoso believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” It was a message to 
another, but it came home to the clerk. He believed and 
was saved. 


APRIL 3kD. The Woman of Canaan. 


To read—St. Matt. xv. 21-31. Golden Text—ver. 25 
To-DAyY’s lesson tells of a Gentile woman’s faith 
and blessing. 

I. The woman’s need (21, 22). Christ and 
disciples gone to west coast of Galilee, near Tyre 
and Sidon. Inhabitants gross idolaters, but many 
had heard of Christ and gone to see Him from these 
parts (iv. 24). One woman in trouble now tells her 
tale. Appeals to Christ's mercy and power. 

II. The trial of faith (23— 27). From Christ's 
silence. No answer at all at first. Acts as if heard 
not. Does she cease? Asks more earnestly. 

From disciples. Tried to send her away.* Why? 
No pity (as yet) for Gentiles. Had to learn how 
far-reaching was Christ’s love. He saved to the 
uttermost. 

To try woman’s faith. goes away into a house. But 
she follows, forces way through crowd, falls at His 
feet. worships Him, owns His power. 

Not meet to give children’s bread to dogs. 
Jews thought all Gentiles only as dogs. 

Christ says this to still further try her. With 
woman’s wit she turns His words on Himself. Even 
dogs come in for leavings. She ‘s unworthy, but has 
He no morsel of blessing for her? 

Lesson. Ask, and ye shall have. 

III. The Saviour’s help (28). She has conquered. 
Her faith prevails. It is the link between her and 
Christ. Her prayer is granted freely, fully, imme- 
diately. What a gracious Saviour ! 

May we not come too! Our need as great for our- 
selves and others. 

Lesson. He forgiveth all thy sin, and healeth all 
thy diseases. 
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Faith. 


A young man, in great distress of mind because of his 
sins, went to a Christian minister for advice and con- 
solation. After he had laid before him the long and black 
list of sins that troubled his conscience, the minister told 
him that there was one worse than all, which he had not 
named. “ What can that be, sir?’’ he despondingly asked, 
“The sin,” replied the minister, “of refusing to believe 
in Christ Jesus as a Saviour.” The simple word was 
enough. He called on the Saviour, and was forgiven, 


Aprit l0ra. The Resurrection of Jesus. 
To read—St. Mark xvi. 1—8. Goldvn Text—1 Cor. 
zr. 10, 
AFTER Christ’s death, Joseph of Arimathza, one of 
the Sanhedrim who had not consented to His con- 
demnation, openly asked Pilate for leave to bury 
Him. Helped by Nicodemus, a secret disciple, he 
laid Him in his own new tomb hewn out of a rock. 
The women from Galilee watched the place. 

I. The story of the resurrection (1—3). 

Very early on third day from death. 
Three women, last at cross, first at 
grave, borght spices to complete embalming hastily 
done before His burial Wonder how the large 
stone rolled before mouth of tomb can be removed. 

The scene. An earthquake had taken place (St. 
Matt. xxviii. 2). An angel had rolled the stone away. 
See him sitting within tomb. What does he say? 

The fact. Christ was risen—His work done. Had 
paid penalty of sin. Death could not hold Him. 
Body must not see corruption (Acts ii. 27), 

The message. They must tell all His disciples. Poor 
sinning but repentant and loving Peter not to be left 
out. All must soon meet him in Galilee. 

II. The lessons of the resurrection. 1. Christ's 
victory over His enemies—i.e. over death, which 
could not keep Him. Over “hell” by leaving it. 
Over Satan—king till now of death and hell. He 
has proved Himself King of kings and Lord of lords. 

2. Man’s victory. Christ had told His disciples 
“because I live, ye shall live also.” So man risen 
with Christ from sin shares His victory. His body 
will rise again (1 Cor. xv. 22). Will live for ever 
with the Lord (1 Thes. iv. 17). 

8. Present dutics. To seek heavenly things and be 
dead to sinful desires of the flesh (Col. iii. 1—3). The 
result will be to comfort those in sorrow because of 
death. There is a blessed home for God's children 
in heaven with glory and joy everlasting. Alleluia 
—for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 


The time, 


The witnesses. 


Death Swallowed up of Life. 

The resurrection may |e compared to a dissolving view, 
where a scene of woe has melted into one of joy. Here 
is the deathbed of a Christian man. He has suffered 
agony from a frightful disease ; his body is yielding to the 
power of death. His wife and children are there weep- 
ing ; so, too, are friends come to cheer him in his last hours. 
But look again—the Saviour has come, the dead are 
raised, the judgment has passed. See that poor sullering 
body clothed upon with glory. That chamber of weep- 
ing has changed to the golden streets of a New Jerusalem ; 
those mourning friends into the company of the saved. 
There is no more death, nor sorrow, nor crying for ever, 
for mortality is swallowed up of life. In Christ all are 
made alive. 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


l HE names of eligible applicants for admis- 
sion to the Roll of Honour are reaching 
us in large numbers, and in the adver- 
tisement pages of this part will be found 
another long list, being those enrolled during the 
month of January. We give below a slightly 
enlarged photographic reproduction of the obverse 
side of the Medal, which shows the detail of the 
special design prepared for us by Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood, whilst on the reverse side of each Medal 
is engraved the name of the recipient and the 
date of application. Medals to the value of con- 
siderably over One Hundred Pounds have already 
been distributed, and application forms can still 
be obtained for the National Bronze and Silver 
Medals by enclosing a stamped addressed envelope 
to the Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C. 
It is with great pleasure we announce that the 
Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible offered 





THE QUIVER SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEDAL. 
(Slightly Enlarged.) 


ao = 


for the longest Sunday-school service in the county 
of Hampshire (for which applications were invited 
up to January 31st) has been gained by 


Mr. HENRY WEsT JENKINS, 
Riversdale, 


Christchurch, 


who has distinguished himself by fifty-six years 
service in Christchurch Congregational Sunday 
School. 

As already announced, the next territorial county 
for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


MIDDLESEX 


(including that part of London contained therein), 
and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before February 28th, 1898. We 
may add that Worcester is the following county 
selected, the date-limit for claims in that case 
being March 3lst, 1898. This county in its turn 
will be followed by Yorkshire, for which the date 
will be one month later—viz. April 30th, 1898, 


Some Interesting Bunyan Relics. 


The commonest things become of value when 
they are associated with great personages, and it 
is not surprising that every genuine relic of such 
& man as John Bunyan is carefully preserved. 
Bunyan’s cabinet, his staff, and a jug once in his 
possession are now in the official custody of the 
Rev. Dr. John Brown, The Manse, Bedford, an ex- 
Chairman of the Congregational Union, and the 
pastor of “‘ Bunyan Meeting,” a Union Church of 
Congregationalists and Baptists of which Bunyan 
himself was once the minister. The cabinet and 


staff were once in the possession of Bunyan’s 
great-granddaughter, Mrs. Bithrey, of Carlton, 


and persons have journeyed long distances to see 
these relics of the man who wrote “The Pilgrim's 


Progress,” the book which, next to the Bible, has 
enjoyed the largest circulation in the world. The 


cabinet measures 124 inches long by 8} inches wide 
and 104 inches deep. It has seven drawers, with a 
small central cupboard, and the whole, though 
now somewhat worm-eaten, is in such a good state 
of preservation that it might easily be used to 
hold seeds, or spices, or papers. Perhaps the 
chief feature—apart from its association with the 
distinguished man whose name it bears—is the 
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amount of inlaid work which it contains, and on 
the inner side of the door may be seen a design 
of a number of musical instruments clearly 
interwoven in this inlaid work. The staff is 
malacca, 344 inches long, and furnished with a 
long ivory handle inlaid with a number of small 
silver studs. These are arranged in small circles, 
in the centre of which were once green stones, 
probably malachite; some of these stones still 
remain in position. The staff is also fitted with 
an iron ferrule about 44 inches long, which is 
dovetailed into the wood. The jug presents no 
very special features: it is an earthenware water- 


Lyall’s Love Story” (Hodder and Stoughton), for 
several of the tales have a very indirect bearing 
on the hero's love story, but they will be none 
the less welcome, inasmuch as the author fully 
upholds in this latest volume his reputation as a 
powerful story-writer, with a very human touch, 
By the way, when will ‘David Lyall” delight us 
with a really long story, which, we believe, would 
be very eagerly welcomed by the many admirers 
of his volumes of short tales and sketches? “ By 
Far Euphrates,” which reaches us from the same 
publishers, is a story by Miss D. Alcock, with a 
purpose, intended to bring home to the hearts of 





(Photo: J. Reid, Bedford.) 


BUNYAN RELICS: CABINET, JUG, AND STAFF. 


jug 53} inches high, with ornaments on its surface 
as depicted in the illustration. It shows signs 
that the tooth of time has been exercised upon 
it; but it is not likely, however, to suffer more in 
this respect, for it is carefully preserved in the 
Bunyan Collection, to which it was presented by 
Mrs. Poore, daughter of the Rev. S. Hillyard, of 
Bedford. 


Books Worth Reading. 


Two of the works which call for notice this 
month will be specially welcomed by many of our 
readers, as they are by our own contributors. 
The first is a collection of helpful and suggestive 
discourses by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, which 
Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son have collected 
and issued in their series of ‘‘ Present-Day 
Preachers ” under the title ‘“‘The Gentleness of 
Jesus.” The other is a volume of more or 
less connected stories, by ‘‘David Lyall.” It 
bears the somewhat misleading title ‘“ David 


English readers the realities of the terrible perse- 
cutions of the Armenian Christians by the Turks; 
whilst from Messrs. Morgan and Scott a new 
edition has just reached us of “‘The Story of 
the China Inland Mission,” by Geraldine Guinness, 
who is so well known on account of her missionary 
labours in the Celestial Empire. The work, which 
is issued in two well-illustrated volumes, is an 
exhaustive record of the wonderful growth of the 
Mission, and should find a permanent place on 
the book-shelves of all those interested in missionary 
enterprise.—From Messrs. J. Clarke and Co. comes 
“The Bible Story, Retold for Young People.” The 
title sufficiently explains the object of the work, 
which has been very successfully carried out 
at the able hands of Professors W. H. Bennett 
and W. F. Adeney, who have sketched the prin- 
cipal Bible characters and events in a simple and 
interesting style admirably suited for children and 
young people.—We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of a useful manual by Bertha Banner on 
































“Household Sewing” (Longmans and Co.), and a 
biography of the late Lieutenant-Colonel ‘* Thomas 
Best Jervis” (Elliot Stock), by his son, who so 
aptly describes him as “Christian Soldier, Geo- 
grapher, and Friend of India.” 


‘*‘Happy and Thankful.” 


“T'm happy, and very thankful.” So 
murmured a sleepy little girl as she mounted 
the stairs with a birthday gift in her arms. It 
rag doll, but it brought a wealth of 
the loving heart. As I watched 


very 


was only a 
gratitude to 


my four-year-old girlie, tears came into my 
eyes. She had taught me a lesson. Great gifts 
are ours—temporal as well as spiritual ones. 
Do we glorify God by praising Him for His 


goodness? Are we happy and thankful enough? 
In the words of a well-known idyll— 

“Shall we not here look up with cheerful face, 
Each streak of blue within our sky to trace? 
Forget the clouds in looking on the blue, 

Blot out the false in searching for the true,” 


Some Quiver Heroes. 


In a recent issue we announced that the Silver 
Medal of THE QurvER Heroes Fund had been 
awarded to the four survivors of the overturned 


Margate town lifeboat, The Friend to all Nations, 
when, it will be remembered. nine brave fellows 
perished in their attempt to save others. We 
are pleased to record that the Medals were pre- 
sented to the men at a public meeting in the 
Town Hall by the Mayor, who paid a warm 
tribute to their bravery, and assured them of 
the appreciation and good wishes of the Editor 
and readers of THE Quiver. Another example 
of conspicuous bravery has been brought to our 


notice. During the great gale of November 29th 
last, Robert Page, skipper of the smack Problem 
of Yarmouth, sighted a craft in distress which 
proved to be the Olive of Yarmouth. When he 


reached her the vessel was fast breaking up, but 
putting off in the semi-darkness during the height 
of the gale with his third hand in the little cockle 
shell of a attached to the 
ceeded in reaching the Olire, and after consider- 
able difficulty he rescued the whole of the crew. 
We believe that our readers will enthusiastically 


boat smack, he suc- 


endorse our opinion that such heroism should not 


go unrewarded, and will be glad to hear that 
the Silver Medal has been sent to the Mayor 


of Yarmouth for public presentation to Skipper 
>. 
age, 


For Broken-down Men. 

The truest charity is often that which helps a 
man to help himself, and which build 
up, as far as may be, a strong, noble, self-reliant 
character. A few ago—on December 2nd, 
1893—a for broken-down men was opened 
at 39, Queen Square, London, with something 
like this object in view. The President, Mr. 
George Maynard, a gentleman much interested in 
religious and philanthropic work, desired to es- 
tablish an institution which should be more 
and efficient in its operations than 


seeks to 


years 
home 


permanent 


SHORT ARROWS. 
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some at least of those already existing, and Mr. 


James Keates, a gentleman who had _ great 
experience of men living in common lodging- 
houses and of their ways, accepted the secretary- 
ship. The scheme was to give the men work 
and pay them daily, but out of their earnings 
they were to pay back two shillings weekly for 
their lodging in the home, while they were at 
liberty to purchase food and clothes where they 
pleased. They were to become total abstainers 
from all intoxicating drinks, and also conform to 
certain other rules of the home, which is con- 
ducted as a good-class lodging-house on strictly 
religious principles. The home is, therefore, an 
industrial mission rather than a charity-organisa- 
tion. The work selected was “ sandwich - board’ 
carrying, circular folding and delivering, envelope 
addressing, and excursion ticket selling, until 
really a largely self-supporting business has been 
built up, and 130 men are employed. Many of the 
men have grown steadily in reliability and good 
character, until they have obtained excellent situ- 
ations. Two other homes have been opened, and a 
third—making the fourth altogether—is in contem- 
plation. ‘To all, the title of the Bessbrook Homes 
has been given—Number One, Two, or Three, as 
the may be. Mr. Maynard married Miss 
Richardson, daughter of the late Mr. J. G. 
Richardson, an ardent temperance reformer, who 
founded the village of Bessbrook in Ireland, and 
the name of these homes in London is taken from 
this Irish village, wherein is no _ public-house, 
policeman, or pawnshop. 


case 


Chronic Grumblers. 


There are chronic grumblers whom nothing will 
satisfy. A farmer of this kind had a splendid crop 
of wheat in of his tields. A neighbour who 
met him said, “ That’s a grand crop of yours.” 
“ Yes,” growled the farmer, * but it took a lot 
out of the ground.” Another grumbler, a friend 
of ours, is a literary man. He had 
consecutive mornings cheques from the publishers 
of papers and magazines to which he had contri- 


one 


got on some 


buted articles. ‘“ Another cheque?” asked his 
wife. ‘ Yes,” he replied peevishly, ‘ but it’s 
getting monotonous.” Some people who could 


put money to a really good use would be thankful 
for a little more of this kind of monotony. 


LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


THE growth of our League of Compassion shows 
steady progress, the actual number of members to 


date being 
68,532. 


The membership form will be found in the ad- 
vertisement pages of this part, and any number 
of copies will be sent, post free, on application to 
the Editor. No fee or subscription is asked for 
membership being absolutely free. The Medal of 
the League is presented to those who obtain fifty 
or more new members, whilst a _ presentation 
volume of the value of half-a-guinea is given to 
every reader sending in the names of five hundred 
new members. 
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PRESENTATION PLATE. 


number is given a copy, printed on 


of the famous picture, 


Wit this 
fine art paper, 

“Christ Blessing Little Children,” 

Jeune, A.R.A., 

which is admirably suited for framing, and in 
this form would make a pleasing picture for the 
home, the Sunday school, and the church. The 
publishers would be obliged if amy reader who 
fails to obtain the plate would communicate with 
them, giving the name and address of the book- 
seller or agent who supplied the magazine. 


by Henry Le 


QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from January Ist, 
1398, up to and including January 3lst, 1898. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 


For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: 
Road, 2s.; J. J. E., Govan (122nd donation), 5s. ; 
Glasgow Mother (92nd donarion), Is.; J. B., Stock well, 
2s. 6d.; R. S., Crouch End (4th donation), 5s.; <A. H.. 
Camberwell, 2s 

For “The Quiver” Christmas Hamper Fund : A, ¥. &., 
Clerkenwell, 1s. 6d.; Mrs. Leech, Coleraine, 2s. 6d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : F, Alkirk, £20; A. R. J., 
Poplar, 2s. 6d. F., 5s.; M. N. G., Liverpool, 5a. 
Omnerwood, U. 8. a £1; An Irish Girl, 3s.: Eliza, 5s. 
Sent direct ‘to Dr. Barnardo:— A. H., 7s. 6d.; Annie, 
£1; Diomedes, 1s. bd. A Maidstone W oman, 5s.; S., 
Leamington, 5s.; ““For Jesu’s Sake,” 10s.; A Troubled 
One, £1; M. E. B., 103.; Scotia, 58.; A. M. W., Ss. Gd. ; 
M. E. B., Parcel of Garments. 

For The Indian Leper Famine 


Reader, 2s. 6d.; A Friend, 2s 


M. H. R., omovies 


Fund: A Jersey 
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OvuR next number will contain special fully illus. 
trated articles on “The Queen's Maundy Gifts,” by 
the Rev. H. B. Freeman; ‘ Humanity’s Raw 
Material—being a Glimpse of Child-Life in Heathen 
Lands,” by D. L. Woolmer; “Cathedral Choristers,” 
by B. Fletcher Robinson; “Romantic Stories of 
Bible Translators,” by F. M. Holmes; an Interview 
with Mr. R, W. Perks, M.P., on his new scheme of 
raising £1,000,000 for Methodist work; “ Native Art 
in the Mission Field,” with illustrations by Chinese 
artists. The Rev. F. B. Meyer contributes a valuable 
paper on the Epistles of St. Paul under the title 
**How Large Letters”; Archdeacon Wynne, D.D., 
a discourse entitled “A Joyful Faith”; and the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse is responsible for ‘“‘ A Cradle 


Song.” The number will also contain four complete 
stories, including one specially for children and 


young people. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Owing to the wide appreciation of the cheap 
QUIVER Editions of Dean Farrar’s “‘ Life of Christ” 
‘Life and Work of St. Paul, we have the 
that arrangements have 
now been made for a similar at a greatly 
reduced price of the author's well-known 
work, “The Early Days of Christianity.” 

The terms of this offer (which will only remain 
in force for set forth in 
the advertisement pages of this number. 


and 
pleasure to announce 
is Sue 


sale 


a limited period) are 





“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 


49. Of what great crime was Herod Antipas guilty? 

50. What judgment came upon Herod for his murder 
of St. John the Baptist? 

51. What is the meaning of the word 

52. What words of St. Peter set forth the 
us by the life of Jesus? 

53. What is meant by “the tradition of the elders”? 

54. What great principle did our Lord set forth to the 
Jews in connection with their custom of washing the 
hands before eating? 

55, What proof of her great 
pheenician woman give? 

56. What lesson should we learn from 
this heathen woman? 

57. What wondrous proof of our Lord’s Divine power 
was given before the multitude at the Sea of Galilee? 

58. Which of the Apostles was specially mentioned in 
the message given by the angels to the women at the 
tomb of Jesus? 

59. What was the first journey taken by our blessed 
Lord after His resurrection ? 

60. In what way does the Resurrection of our Lord 
tend to the glory of mankind? 


“charger ” ? 
lesson taught 


faith did the Syro- 


the conduct of 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE 


BIBLE CLASS. 


LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 384, 


37. By the name of Apostles, being sent by our Lord ona 


mission to the Jews (St. Matt. x. 2,5; St. Luke vi. 13). 


38. By the name Zelotes, or the zealous one (St. Matt. 
x. 4; St. Luke vi. 15). 
39. By sending the Apostles on their mission journey 


without money or any means of support (St. Matt. x. 


9, 10). 

40. Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum (St. Matt. xi, 20-24). 

i1. _~ xxix. L. 

42. St. Matt. xi. 29, 30. 

43. i he Apostles were so hungry that in passing through 
a cornfield they were glad to eat the corn (St. Matt. 
xii. 1). 
That works of mercy and necessity do not constitute 
a breach of the commandment (St. Matt. xii. 7, 12). 

15. By killing and preparing the oxen and sheep for 
the sacrifices (St. Matt. xii.5; Numb. xxviii. 9, 10). 

46. The privilege of hearing our Lord's words and 
seeing the miracles which He performed (St. Matt. xiii. 
16, 17). 
417. The lesson to be tolerant with others, 
judgment of their faults to God (St. Matt. xiii. 

48. The mustard seed (St. Matt. xiii. 31, 32). 


leaving the 
28-30). 
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THE CHILD’S PRAYER, 


(From the Drawing by E. MUNIER 
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HUMANITY’S RAW 





MATERIAL. 





4 GLIMPSE OF CHILD LiFE IN HEATHEN LANDS. 





THE DAUGHTER OF A KANDYAN 


CHIEF. 


(Phot S en and Co., 


ice-bound winter 


His warriors declared 


By D. L. 


a HE red 
i men 


were 

proud 
of their 
warlike 
chief. As 
far as eye 
could reach 
on the 
billowy, 
boundless 
prairie, no 
rival reared 
himself 
erect in 
bold defi- 
ance. His 
enemies 
had melted 
like the 
west wind. 


should hold 


supreme dominion throughout the world ; 


for, like Canute the Great, 


courtiers. But, 
unlike that 
modest mon- 
arch, he began 
to believe them. 
A domestic in- 
cident, however, 
taught him that 
even on the 
boundless 
prairie a hero’s 
authority has 
certain limits. 
The chief at- 
tempted to con- 
trol the baby. 
He spoke; the 
infant’s oblique 
sparkling eyes 
met his own 
Without . quail 
ing. He en- 
joined silence in 
the wigwam: 
his voice was 


as effectual as 
Canute’ com- 


he had his 





Woolmer. 


mand to the waves. The contest was 
brief. At the close, even the great 
medicine man himself acknowledged that 
above the most powerful chief there still 
ruled (and ever should rule) the imperial 
baby, unsubdued by force of arms—ex- 
cept, indeed, by the arms of love. 

The red man’s folklore is allegorical, 
but its author is artistically reticent 
regarding the application. Perhaps this 
legend of the Far West finds its moral 
in a proverb of the East: ‘The world 
is for the young.” Who knows what 
possibilities are hidden in that papoose, 
strapped on the back of the hard-working 
squaw? Wrapped in moss on a _ back- 
board, and laced up tightly in a sack, 
the child’s limbs are kept still. But 
he may use his eyes and devote his 
awakening intelligence to the study of 
life. When hung on the boughs of a 
tree, with the birds to sing a lullaby 
and the lazy south wind to rock him to 
sleep, he still has time for waking 
reflection. Whilst propped against the 

side of the hut or 
wigwam he learns 
not to cry. Further 
opportunities for no- 
ticing the ways of 
the wide world are 


A BLACKFOOT INDIAN CHILD RIDING ON A TRAVOIS. 
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given him as he rides on the travois 
with his stalwart mother for a charioteer. 
As time goes on, the boy is taught to 
be brave and to rule, the girl to work 
hard and obey. Patient endurance is at 
the foundation of a red child’s education, 
and generally is stamped on the face 
when it has become rugged with age or 
exposure to the weather. 

Robbed of poetry and romance, child- 
hood in North-West America is, how- 
ever, full of stern reality. Starvation, 
consumption, and the encroachments of 
white colonists have swept away many 
thousands. An Ojibway chief has said : 
“The time is past for my people to 
live by hunting and fishing, as our fore- 
fathers used to do; if we are to continue 
to exist at all, we must learn to gain 


our living in the same way as the white 
people.” 

In South America there is also a rem. 
nant of a grand and industrious race, 
But childhood is now often rendered utterly 
miserable by the demoralising drunken- 
ness of the parents. The Araucanians, 
who for two hundred years maintained 
their independence and defended their 
picturesque country against the power of 
Spain and the armies of Chili, find the 
liquor traffic an even more deadly enemy 
than their conquerors, armed with the 
approved weapons of modern warfare. 

The couple shown in the picture below, 
with their two children, represent a family 
at Karilavken, near Pitruvken, who have 
come under the influence of Christianity. 
In the opposite picture, the women and 

children of an Araucanian 
cacique’s family are un- 








A FAMILY OF ARAUCANIANS. 





(Showing child strapped in native “ cradle.”) 


couscious Witnesses of the 
want and poverty that 
contact with the white 
man has too often brought 
to the red. If left alone, 
they must die out; and 
they will leave the world 
the poorer for their loss. 

There is one part of 
South America where it 
is hard to find any ves- 
tige of innate nobility. 
Captain Cook, Captain 
Fitzroy, and Professor 
Darwin visited Tierra del 
Fuego, and agreed in re- 
garding the Yahgans— 
the tribe inhabiting the 
islands nearest to Cape 
Horn —as beneath any 
hope of improvement or 
civilisation. 

It would be vain to 
seek for a ‘“three-cor- 
nered smile of bliss” on 
the face of an _ infant 
hidden in a  Yahgan’s 
apology for a wigwam. 
The baby’s home looks 
from the outside like a 
heap of osiers, two or 
three feet high. On 
glancing through a cre- 
more like a 
for there the 





vice, it is 
rat’s hole; 


whole — clan, possibly 
thirty persons, may be 
huddled together. The 
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mother’s back when 
work. If 


parents, 


baby rides on its 
she goes out for her day's 


it makes mental notes of its 
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The first discoverers of a group of 
islands in the North Pacific described 
them as “resting like a bunch of water- 





THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN OF AN ARAUCANIAN CACIQUE’S FAMILY. 


(Poverty caused by the drink supplied by the Whites to the Red People.) 


their does not assist in dis- 
tmguishing one from the otier. Both 
wear the same general coating of dirt, 
and an otter skin over the shoulders. 
Papa Yahgan has a square fringe over his 
very unintellectual brow, whilst Mamma 
falls over her face. The 
baby will discover that Mamma 
Yahgan is the breadwinner, whilst her 
spouse lies sleeping on the grass. 

Happily the population of unreclaimed 
savages is now in the minority. Professor 
Darwin, the great thinker and naturalist, 
discovered that a transformation had 
taken place at Cape Horn, and investi- 
gated the cause: as a result, he became 
a donor to the South American Mission- 
ary Society. In 1870 he wrote: ‘The 
success of the Tierra del Fuego Mission 


costume 


Yahgan’s hair 


soon 


wonderful, and charms me, as 
IT always prophesied utter failure. It is 
a grand shall feel proud if 
your Committee think fit to elect me 
an honorary meniber of your Society.” 


is most 


success, I 





lilies on the bosom of the ocean.” 
Poetry and romance have pictured a 
fairyland lying outside the five con- 


tinents. Tennyson yearns 
“. . , There to wander, far away, 
On from island unto island, at the gateways of the day ; 
Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy 
skies, 
Breadth of tropic shade, and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise.” 


horrible 
in some 


In such scenes as_ these 
tragedies used to be, and 
districts are even now, the order of the 
day. There Cook and La Pérouse were 
murdered, and half the crew of the 
French explorer devoured by cannibals. 
There John Williams, Gordon, and 
Bishop Patteson suffered martyrdom ; 
and now mission boats—the John 
Williams, the Wesley, the Southern 
Cross, and the Dayspring—are_ the 
means of continuing the work that 
they helped to begin. Polynesia (where 
the natives are akin to the Maories of 
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New Zealand), Melanesia (where they are 
black and woolly-haired), and Mikronesia 
produce widely different specimens of 
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boat, and he cut out cardinal capes 
and skirts. The missionary’s wife was 
slightly puzzled when she saw the 





YOUTHFUL PASSENGERS IN THE “SOUTHERN CROSS.” 


(Rescued Melanesian children on their way to the Mission Settlement.) 


humanity, and races speaking various 
languages. Depravity seems to have 
been their one family likeness. 

The noble men and women who, at 
the close of the last century, under 
the London Missionary Society invaded 
these islands, were sickened by inde- 
seribable horrors. The children from 
their earliest days were trained in cruelty. 
After a battle, the victorious parents 
encouraged them to kill or torture the 
miserable little captives who should 
have been their playmates. 

Bishop Patteson directed his energies 
to the boys. Those entrusted to him 
have helped to build up the native 
church. He was on one occasion embar- 
rassed by the gift of a number of little 
girls. He decided to convey them to 
the wife of a missionary, but his first 
duty was to clothe them. The sail-cloth 
was laid on the deck of the mission 


Bishop land and conduct a small pro- 
cession. The little girls were doing their 
best to walk, but their lithe limbs 
were impeded by garments made on 
the principle of umbrella cases. The 
youthful passengers of to-day in the 
mission boat, collected from various 
islands by missionaries in charge of 
the Southern Cross, present a different 
appearance. After a time of teaching 
and training in the Melanesian Mission 
Schools they return to their own people, 
often to teach others to value the bless- 
ings that winds and waves have brought 
them. In these days the church in 
Norfolk Island keeps a “self-denial week,” 
and Bishop Wilson writes of the boys 
and girls earning threepence a day in 
their play hour in order to add to the 
general fund. One offertory amounted 
to £14, which was sent to New Guinea 
and the Society ‘for the Propagation 


























of the Gospel Mission to Australian 


Blacks. 

Those Blacks! Utterly hopeless, only 
fit to be shot down, so that their in- 
evitable extermination in = favour of 
the survival of the fittest may be 
hastened, has been the _ verdict of 
many settlers. What can be done with 
savages who glide like serpents in the 
sub, and are ever ready to hurl 
their spears into their enemies? In 
1886 the inspector of Palmer District 
in North Queensland surprised a cai- 


nibal feast. But still missionaries of the 
Moravian Church and of the Society for 


the Propagation of the Gospel have 
proved that the Australian blacks are 
no more hopeless than the Fuegians, 


only they have to contend with natural 
disposition and early impressions of a 
most discouraging character. 

With the idea of training a = sym- 
pathetic Christian teacher for the next 
generation, and beginning before many 
evil impressions could be made, a young 
aborigine was brought to England, and 


placed under the charge of two _ ladies. 
Moona was about five years old, and 
by no means ill-looking. Her hair was 
wavy and silken, her skin soft and fine, 
and her round face puckered into 
pleasant smiles. She was probably a 
picked child, and, though elfish, there 


seemed ground to work upon in her ap- 
parently affectionate disposition. There 


Were occasions, however, when, armed 
with a short stick, she persistently 
followed about her favourite guardian 


more closely than was agreeable to her. 
After this had on for two or three 
days an interested friend interposed. 
“Moona, why do you keep at Mrs. 's 
heels, and tread on her dress, when you 


gone 


see she dislikes it?” she inquired. 
‘In my country,” said Moona, in a 
low but excited voice, *“*when they see 


be- 


stranger, they creep—creep—creep 

hind him. He no hear. Strike him 
under fifth rib. He fall. He no time 
to cry And here her eyes glittered 
With fiendish ecstasy. She had been 
wting a scene belonging to days that 
her friends fondly imagined time had 
effaced from her memory, and this was 


; . . ' : . 
her revelation of lessons of childhood in 
her own country. 


It is true that the dark places of the 
earth full of the habitations of 
cruelty. Even the litht of civilisation 
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itself does not always conduce to the 
happiness of childhood. The vast country 
of China nearly resembles a children’s 
inferno, for there the natural ingenuity 
is too often desecrated into devising 
torture. 

Human nature will everywhere assert 
itself. A Chinawoman lovingly sniffs 
at her baby, for this is her way of kiss- 
ing it. To her the flat face and vellum 
skin are sweeter than a rose. Her affec- 
tion, however, is not proof against the 
decrees of custom nor the demands of 
the god of wealth. In some provinces 
thirty per cent. of the girls are destroyed ; 
in others the number is larger. A Chinese 


gentleman, convicted of having three 
daughters, apologised to an _ English 
visitor; he had been from home, he 














WILD KACHYEN CHILDREN OF BURMAH. 


(Photo: 


Watts and Skeen, Rangoon.) 


explained, at the time of their birth, 
and the duty of despatching one or two 
at least had been neglected. The hapless 
children may be strangled, trampled upon, 
buried alive, or simply thrown into the 


river—custom has made the people callous 
as to the means of getting rid of the ex- 
pensive burdens. 


Economy is generally 
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the motive. A girl of respectable position, 
in order to be suitably married, must 
have her feet crushed into the required 
compass; two inches and a half is the 
approved length for a lady of rank. 
Years of suffering lie before her; some 
little girls, indeed, die of the torture. 
The children of China’s neighbour, 
Burmah, are chiefly a vast mine of un- 
claimed possibilities. This country and 
Ceylon are the only British dominions 
where Buddhism prevails. It is now in 
a transition state. Old institutions have 
been broken up. King Min-dohn, Thee- 
baw’s father, used to boast that he had 
in his capital 120,000 people and 20,000 
monks. Now, not only are many of the 
smaller buildings deserted and in ruins, 














KANDYAN GIRLS 


(Grand-daughters of the head of the temporatlities 
of devil worship.) 


but the larger societies. which once 
numbered 400 to 800 brethren, can count 


only 50 to 250. A whole host of bar- 


barous tribes, including the Kachyens, 


are untouched by Burmese influence, and 


have never been brought under restraint. 
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They have no written language, and re- 
tain their old aboriginal demon Worship 
and propitiatory animal sacrifices, The 
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(From a Photograph 


A TAMIL COOLIE GIRL 





Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has opened missions amongst 
them, and there seems no reason why 
Christianity should not both fill the void 
left by the decay of Buddhism and 
reach the people where this creed has 
never gained foothold. The boys and 
girls are in a distinct sense humanity's 
raw material. 

In Kandy, the sacred city of Buddha, 
there are chiefs who demand a _high- 
class English education for their beautiful 
daughters, and are prepared to admit 
the rights of liberty of conscience. 

The two little girls in the accompany- 
ing illustration belong to the Kandyan 
aristocracy. School is their delight, and 
tears sometimes flow when the holidays 
recall them for a time to dull but dis- 
tinguished seclusion. Whatever they 
may be nominally, they can never be 
Buddhists such as their mothers and 
grandmothers have been before them. 

In Ceylon, as well as in India, a stream 
of new and Western ideas flows into 
every port; and unconsciously society is 
influenced by Christianity. India is con- 
servative, and the interior is far above 
the high-water mark of advancing tide. 
The Hindu custom of child marriage and 
its attendant evil, child widowhood, have 





























been too recently the subject of an article 
in these to call for more than a 
passing notice. The cry of the children 
rings piteously from every race and tribe 
who up the great empire under 
British control. A Tamil coolie girl, like 
the one whose portrait is given, knows 
nothing of the dignity of caste nor the 
restraint of a zenana. Her ideas may 
rise but little higher than the heavy 
rings that reduce the lobes of her ears 
to hideous loops. In South India many 


pages 


make 
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youngest children, are given a share in 
the rice beer made for the occasion, and 
become intoxicated together. The dirty 
baby, riding on the hip of its dirty 
mother, inherits remarkable intelligence, 
and a body lithe and active as a cat's; 





but circumstances are against its finding 
out any gracious or profitable use for 
the good gifts of nature. 


The Bedouin Arabs in North Africa have 
wandered far from their true home, by 
way of the Sinaitic peninsula and Suez, 











A PAHARI 


CHILD AND ADULTS. 


(Members of a dissolute aboriginal hill tribe in India.) 


born like her of low-caste parents 
grow up with a heavy share of labour 
for their lot and the worship of 
demons for their religion. The ways 
and woes of the aboriginal hill tribes, 
farther removed in kinship of race 
from Hindus than are the  Euro- 
peans, are of a distinct and different 


character. The Paharis, for example, 
Who preserve their own peculiar in- 
stitutions in the fastnesses of the Raj- 
mahal Hills, are under no bondage of 
caste, but are rather the slaves to their 
oWn vices and to terror of demons. At 
their great annual festival in January 


All alike, even the 


old and young unite. 


into the deserts of Egypt, Tripoli, and 
even Tunis. 

The group shown on the following page 
represents a mother and her six children 
in Tunis—one carried native fashion on 
her back. This home is a hut formed 
of bush or scrub, over which is thrown 
some tent-cloth of goat's hair, 
wool, or the fibre of the dwarf palm. 

The missionaries of the North Afric 
Mission find them generally ‘very poor 
and ignorant. but hospitable, and usually 
less staunch in their adhesion to Mo- 
hammed than the Arabs of the towns.” 
The children—of whose great ancestor it 
Was predicted, ‘ He shall be a wild man”— 


coarse 
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the 
picturesque of the followers of the False 


are perhaps most interesting and 
Prophet. Mohammed evicted idolatry, 
but hardness of heart. bigotry, fatalism, 
and terror of evil spirits, have taken 
possession of the citadel that he left 
swept and garnished. A Moslem mother 
in North Africa will readily credit the 
assurance that her sick child is a change- 
ling, brought to her by a malicious jin, 


and will recoil from it and let it die of 
neglect. ‘* Why should the life of an in- 
fant devil be prolonged ?” she will argue. 
The Moslems cannot be catalogued 
under the head of ‘pagans, heathen, 
blacks,” and dismissed from mind, as 


Christians too often deal with those who 
have not had their own advantages. The 
Sun of Righteousness has risen with 
healing in his wings, but as yet only the 
favoured hilltops are rejoicing in daylight. 
The valleys are in dim twilight, whilst the 
darkness of night still broods over more 
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than half the world. To attempt to 
describe all the varieties of races, nations, 
and tribes would be futile. The little 
children of the human family bear one 
likeness—Innocence ; they might, indeed. 
bear the one family name of Hope but 
that it is a Christian name. Young life 
is springing into being with every tick 
of the clock, and generations succeed one 
another rapidly in heathen lands, where 
marriages take place early in life. On 
the Present hangs the responsibility of a 
blessing or curse to Posterity 

* Oh, what would the world be to us 

If the children were no more? 

We should dread the desert behind us 

More than the darkness before.” 
Longfellow’s question calls for no 
answer. The world without children! 
It is as easy to think of a day without 
a dawn, or the springtime without the 
buds and blossoms that give hope and 


promise of a golden harvest. 




















YOUNG BEDOUIN ARABS 


(Showing native method of carrying child.) 


IN NORTH AFRICA 


























By Ethel F. Heddle, Author of 














‘* Three Girls in a Flat,” Etc. 


“ All lives touch tragedy at some point.”—PrRiNciIPaL TULLOCH. 


CHAPTER lI. 
MASTER 
HE 


AND MAN. 


gossip that ser- 
vants will permit 
themselves, _ sir,” 
Trimmer said ma- 
jestically, ‘is past 
my understand- 
ing! Just past my 
understanding !” 
He waited then, 
standing with his 





silver salver beside his young master, 
While Dick Moray turned the note 
brought him over and over, his head 
bent. 

At last he raised himself with a 
slight effort, though he did not look at 
the old butler as he said 

“What is the gossip you refer to, 
Trimmer ?” 





Trimmer gave an apologetic cough. 
He was a white-haired old man, slightly 
bent, with anxious eyes, and a very 
respectful, but rather harassed, manner. 
He had grown grey in the service of 
Dick’s father, and had been born and 
brought up on Muirgarvon. He used to 
tell the story, at much length, how his 
father and grandfather before him had 
been butlers to the Morays, and how, 
when quite a lad, he had been put into 


buttons, and had waited upon Mrs. 
Moray, Dick’s grandmother. He had 


gone to Dick when his father died, and 


had hesitatingly inquired if it pleased 
the young master to keep him on? 
There were, of course, younger and 
smarter men to be got—and he would 
not like Mr. Dick’s house to be at all 
behind any in the county—but it would 
perhaps be advisable, if Mr. Dick did 
think of any change, for them to go 
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over the plate-chest carefully together. 
And then he waited, his hands nerv- 
ously clasped. There were a good ten 
years’ work in him yet, he hoped, but 
would Mr. Dick think him too old? 
And then he had started as Dick slapped 
him on the back with a hearty laugh. 

‘Trimmer, if you want to leave me, 
say so—you_ stupid old owl! D’ye 
know I’ve a mind to knock you down, 
Trimmer? Leave Muirgarvon and me! 
Why, I wouldn't know the place with- 
out you! And as for the silver, it 
would go to rack and ruin!” 

Which noisy speech had really brought 
tears into Trimmer’s eyes! And _ since 
then—it was a year ago now—he had 
ruled the household at Muirgarvon, he 
and Mrs. Stanley the housekeeper. 
Dick was much away, and he had cut 
down the staff of servants more and 
more. It had struck Trimmer that every 
time he came back the young master 
seemed duller. The old ringing laugh 
was heard very seldom, his step was 
slower, he never sung about the house, 
he opened and shut the doors quietly— 
Mr. Dick had been wont to open and 
shut them with a bang. 

‘He don’t seem to care abofit any- 
thing very much!” Trimmer had con- 
fided in Mrs. Stanley. 

And so matters had gone on, till one 
day, down in the village, Trimmer 
heard a piece of news which, as he 
expressed it later, ‘‘ knocked him all of 
a heap.” He had denied and repudi- 
ated the story with scathing indigna- 
tion; but the odd thing was, that it 
“ame up again and again, and at last 
he was driven, as we see, to refer the 
subject to his young master. For 
the rumour was no other than that 
Muirgarvon was to be let in the No- 
vember term to an American million- 
aire for ten years, and that Dick 
Moray was going away; that some- 
thing had happened which left the 
young man penniless! Indignantly as 
he might deny all this, Trimmer grew 
slightly staggered when workmen came 
from town and began to build new 
stables and conservatories, and when 
they told him that they had all their 
orders from the new master. Still, Dick 
said nothing, though sometimes he 
would look at Trimmer, half hesitating, 
as if pondering whether he should say 
something. And at last all the other 


servants, except Mrs. Stanley and him- 
self, had notice to quit, and Trimmer 
was driven to making the tentative 
remark which heads the chapter. 

**What is the gossip, Trimmer?” 

“They are saying, sir, that—it’s too 
ridiculous, sir” — he coughed and swal- 
lowed hastily, for Dick was looking 
away from him, and his young face 
seemed so haggard and thin that Trim- 
mer was struck with a new and chill 
fear—“ that you have — let—Muirgarvon, 
and are going away !” 

** But it is quite true, Trimmer! I have 
let it! And I am going away!” 

He looked up at the butler then, for 
Trimmer had given a little gasp, and he 
put his strong young hand on the old 
man’s arm. ‘Trimmer, good old soul! 
don’t blame me for not telling you. | 
tried, and I couldn't! It seemed—such a 
—beastly shame, and you’re so—you’re so 
fond of the place! I believe you like it as 
well as I do myself”—poor Dick choked 
for a moment—* but it has to be! I'll 
tell you the story, Trimmer, as well as 
I understand it: though, upon my word, 
being only of ordinary intelligence, and not 
up to all their abominable legal tricks and 
phrases ”—poor Dick may be excused a 
little bitterness—‘*Il haven't got it clear 
in my head yet. But the gist of it is, 
that it seems Muirgarvon has to pay what 
are called teinds to the Church, Trimmer 
(the Established Church, you know)—all 
right enough, of course; but my father 
and my grandfather seem to have let the 
matter slip, and I don’t know what the 
law was about: it goes to sleep appar- 
ently now and then—and I wish to good- 
ness they’d let sleeping dogs lie.” Dick 
run his hand through his short, thick 
hair, having lost himself in a _ by-path, 
and then he went on, Trimmer listening 
with a whité, dazed look. ‘* And so the 
law wakened up, it seems, and has come 
down upon me! Muirgarvon estate has 
to pay £20,000, or something like it, at one 
fell blow, for the arrears ; and what with 
bad times—farmers declaring they can't 
make both ends meet Muirgarvon 
couldn’t do it, unless I let the place and 
the shootings. ‘So there it is, poor old 
Trimmer, and you and I must go!” 

Trimmer was polishing the edge of the 
salver vacantly with one hand.  Muir- 
garvon let to strangers! Muirgarvon in 
the hands of anyone but a Moray! Mr. 


Dick an exile! 
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He looked at the young man with 
eyes that seemed dull and dazed and 
stricken. 


“Mr. Dick, sir,” he said, *“‘it’s not for a 
man like me to speak against the laws of 
my country, but it appears to me there’s 
' very wrong about all this, 
sir! Such things shouldn't be! And 
I’ve sat in the Established Church for 
thirty years, Mr. Dick—and they wanted 
to make me an Elder once—but I'll give up 
my sitting to-morrow! Teinds, indeed !” 
and Trimmer was growing flushed and 
excited—**I don’t understand what it 
means, but I never heard of teinds rob- 
bing a gentleman like you of house and 
home! Must you go, Mr. Dick? Must 
you really go? Couldn't you keep the 
house, and just a little of the shooting ? 
You'd only need Molly Stanley and me. I 
could valet you, too, Mr. Dick—and as for 


something 


wages "— Trimmer stopped and swallowed 
hard—*I don’t need wages, sir: your 
family have dealt generously by me. I’ve 


over three hundred pounds in the bank, 
sir—over three hundred pounds! Sally 
can have one of them—and, Mr. Dick, if 
you wanted a little ready money , 

He broke off, for Dick Moray was 
shaking his hand, and speaking with a 
husky which needed an immense 
amount of clearing. 

“Look here, Trimmer, if you go on like 
this, I'll make a fool of myself! And 
you're the best old fellow in the world 
but it can’t be, all the same—for the place 
is let, and all the shootings! And I’m off 
to the States to try my luck ranching.” 

Trimmer did not know what ranching 
meant exactly, but he plucked up spirit 
again to say earnestly 


voice 


“Mr. Dick, I could be a handy man 
about the place—I really could! And 
Sally could get on without me till I 
saw you well settled. You'll take me, 
Mr. Dick ? You'll please take me? I 


couldn't be easy seeing you go, with no 
one! Your mother put your little hand 
in mine the very day she died, sir, for 
the master took me up himself to see 
her. And * You'll look after my bonnie 
boy, Trimmer?’ she said, ‘and serve 
him as well as you've served the master 
and me.” And then Trimmer fairly 
gave in, and two great tears splashed 
down on the silver tray. 

“Don’t give way,” Dick cried. “I 
can't stand it!” and he dashed into 
the library and shut the door. 
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CHAPTER IL 


THE CHANCE 
UT Dick could not take 
to the ranch, and he 
old man so, very gently. Trim- 
mer must retire to his little 
cottage in the village, where his wife, 
Sally, was understood to do _ fine 
laundry work; and when Dick *‘ made 
his pile” he would be sent for. Moray 
talked to the old man _ very cheer- 
fully, and Trimmer went to Edinburgh 
to see him off for Liverpool. He tried 
to put a brave face on it all then, and, 
to please him, Dick let him act as 
valet for the last days, and carry all 
his small belongings from the hotel to 
the railway. It cut Trimmer to the 
heart to see Dick go third class; but 
he made nothing of it, and remarked 
bravely that, for his part, he could see 
no difference in the carriages nowadays, 
and that he believed dukes never 
travelled in any other way. Trimmer 
had never dared offer his little savings 
again—for Dick had seemed so cut up 
at the idea, and had so impressed upon 
him that he needed nothing—so he had 
only ventured to buy a most expensive 
cigar-case, Which he packed, unknown 
to his master, and which Dick found 
in Oklahoma later, and looked at with 
misty eyes. Last of all their hands met 
in a tight grip, Dick leaning out of the 
carriage. 

* You'll 
whispered, 
** Good-bye 
you!” Dick 

The train had gone, and Trimmer 
walked heavily home. He was an old 
man, and the old take sorrows heavily. 
He could not shake this one off. He 
had no children, and he had had an 
unhappy domestic life. Dick had been 
the light of his eyes, and he was gone ! 
It had been no common relation between 
them. He went back to the village, 
and a very sad, dull year began. 

His wife, as I have hinted, was not 
by any means a helpmeet. She had 
a horribly violent temper, and _— she 
drank. Trimmer had managed _ to 


SHOCKS OF AND FATE. 


Trimmer 
told the 


Trimmer 
and: 
bless 


me, sir,” 
need me?” 
and God 


send for 
“if you 
Trimmer ! 
said. 


escape the worst in service, and had 
kept her quiet by giving her a great 
part of his wages; now it was a 


She would have money, 
Last of 


different thing. 
and she made his money fly. 
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all, she heard of a grand bogus invest- 


ment, and she gave her husband no 
peace till he put all that was left of 
the three hundred into it; and that all 
went, and they had nothing but the 


cottage and the clothes they stood in. 
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not do—he was too old. And at last, 


after weary tramps and repeated dis. 
appointments, Trimmer took service in 
the county-town hotel, and waited upon 
all and sundry. 

He grew very there, with 


tired the 





“You'll send for me, sir, if you need me ?”’—>p. 


He had never given her an unkind or 
a bitter word, and Trimmer bore it all 
patiently when she taunted him that 
he could not find a new place. He had 
grown to look very old and frail, and 
his hands shook. Ladies asked him a 


few questions, and said they were very 
sorry, 


but they were afraid he would 


195. 


long hours, and could scarcely drag his 
feet after him when he walked home. 
And such a home! Trimmer used to 
shiver every time he crossed the threshold. 
The one stuffy room—the angry, loud- 
voiced wife! Trimmer felt as if the bur. 
den of life weighed upon him and crushed 
him to earth—as if the world was on his 
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shoulders and he staggered under it, 
Atlas-like. Was he really the same man 
who had discussed the Home Rule Bill 


in the servants’ hall at the dinner given 


at Dick’s coming-of-age, all the other 
men-servants listening with respectful 
consideration ? The same man who now 
ran to and fro in the ugly coffee-room 
in the ** Moray Arms,” a soiled napkin 
over his arm, carrying chops and 


steaks, and bacon and eggs—all of which 
sickened in his nostrils; who dragged 
home his heavy feet over muddy roads, 
afterwards in his chair, in 
feverish dreams of perpetual bells and 
perpetual “One chop and — potatoes, 
and look sharp!” all day ? 

He heard from Dick, but Dick’s letters 
did tend to cheer him. Indeed, 
brightly written though they were, they 
broke Trimmer down more than any- 
thing; for Mr. Dick Moray, his adored 
young master, had a store—a store in 
Graystone City, Oklahoma, U.S.) A 
store! Trimmer told no one. He wept 
tears that letter—tears that no 
misfortune of his own had wrung from 
hin—and then he locked it away in a 
secret drawer. To the villagers he said 
Mr. Moray was “in business.” But when 
the last fell Trimmer felt if 
he could struggle no more. He lost his 
place at the hotel, and he was given 
notice to quit his cottage. People, hungry 
to “stoke” food at 
devoured fast, it 
to call it eating) com- 
*slow.” He did not see 
mistakes with the 
Irish stew, and tripe and 
would mix them up. and 
the smallest blunder was immediately 
magnified by the hungry and unsym- 
pathetic customers. 
The hotel - keeper 
would not 
be had cheap, 


and dozed 


not 


over 


blows 


as 


people who 
the hotel 
seems an 
plained he 
well, 
chops. 

onions: he 


came 
(they 
error 


sO 


was 
and made 


the 


sO 


but it 
were to 
well 


Was sorry, 

German waiters 
and they waited 
for so little payment! 

And then his landlord 
cottage for someone else. and 
mer sharply that 
to the village 

“She does 


do. 


sO 


wanted the 

told Trim- 
his wife was a disgrace 
herself sometimes,” 
murmured, in the pathetic par- 
for it not indeed a 
of that self, which can rise 
so high, and which can fall solow? * But 


forget 
Trimme) 
lance of | 


lis class, is 


“forgetting ” 


I had hoped she would do better now I 


shall 


be always at home.” 
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No, that would not do; they must go! 
Perhaps they could get a two-roomed 
house elsewhere. 

Mrs. Trimmer, however, had a stroke of 
luck just then. A brother in Manchester, 
who had just set up an hotel, sent for her 

he had only seen her once, when she was 
sober—and she was quick enough to see 
this was a last chance and to seize it. 
Trimmer was of no more He was 
done for. So she said she would go, 
and Trimmer acquiesced dumbly. He 
was very glad, he said, that she would 
have a home. 

So she went off, and he carried her box 
to the station for her, and she called out 
to him last of all to send her new bonnet 
after her, if Miss Price sent it home. She 
had not once asked what he would do, or 
where he would go. Her flushed, coarse 
face vanished, and Trimmer turned away. 
He felt numb and stupid. He would go 
home and think. The shocks of fate and 
chance had stupefied him at last. Human 
misery such this not pleasant to 
write of, and Trimmer had been gentle, 
and generous, and patient, all his life, self- 
spending, and thinking nothing of self. 

The wind and the rain of a blustering 
October day lashed in his face as he 
passed down the country road on his 
way to his desolate cottage. Next day he 
would be obliged to leave it. He had 
almost no money, and knew not where to 
go. But it seemed to trouble him very 
little. Some place there must be—some- 
where--surely! His thoughts had not yet 
found it: that was all. He had a dim feel- 
ing that darkness—an abyss of darkness 

lay before him, but he had not faced 
that yet. 


use. 


as is 


CHAPTER III. 


ONLY 


IMMER next 
strange dull 
which 


THING LEFT FOR TRIMMER, 


A YR rose morning, with 
| weight on his 
nothing seemed to 

lift. It a lovely day in 
October, and though the leaves lay in 
wet vellow ridges by the side of the road, 
the sun shone so brightly that one scarcely 
noticed the thinning trees, and how the 


THE 
a 
heart, 


was 


brown branches were showing through 
the tremulously hanging leaves in the 


Muirgarvon woods. 
He had never sone 
now for three years; 


place 
neve? 


near the 
he would 
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talk about it. If the family who lived 
in it were mentioned, Trimmer wouid 
stiffen suddenly, and mentally close his 
ears. On returning from the town the 


other day, he had seen a group of 
gentlemen talking earnestly by a gate 
which led into the property, and one 


of them was examining a piece of ore 
through a magnifying glass. Trimmer 
had wondered, half angrily, what they 


were doing, but he never thought of 
inquiring. 

He spent all the forenoon in arranging 
and packing his few belongings and 
tidying the cottage. He was to leave 
that night, and after he had _ paid 


everything they owed he possessed just 
half-a-crown in the world. He looked 
at the situation quite calmly, as if he 
were not the chief person concerned in 
it at all. It did not seem to concern 
him so very much—only something must 
be done! He was not strong enough 
for out-of-door work, and he could not 
get a situation. He would far rather 
die than go to the workhouse. 
“Tt is time I was dead!” 
said to himself. ‘‘And I wonder the 
Almighty doesn’t remove me. I don't 
think I’m afraid. I’ve tried to do my 
duty as well as I could, and I’m not 
frightened of God!” 
When he was turning 
drawer in the chest of 
“ame upon two things; 
letter of Dick’s, and the other an old 
pistol. Dick had given him the pistol. 
One day, in an idle mood, he had 
taught the old man how to load and 
fire it at a target in the courtyard. 
Trimmer took it up, and a sudden 
light flashed into his dull eyes. He 
loaded it carefully, then dropped _ it 
into his pocket and went about his work. 
His box was ready packed, and a neigh- 
bour had bought the furniture, the 
money for which had gone to pay a 
debt of Sally’s. He handed in the key 
to the house-owner, and, seeming not to 


Trimmer 


out the last 
drawers, he 
one was a 


hear the landlord’s  half-repentant  re- 
marks—for the old man’s white, dazed 
look would have touched the hardest 
heart—he walked on, and up towards 


Muirgarvon woods. 

There was one place in it, he knew, 
which was so solitary and so thickly 
overgrown with trees and shrubs that 
few ever discovered or went near 
walked towards the field 


it. Trimmer 
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which led down to this, seeing nothing, 
The villagers looked at him curiously 


and pitifully; one or two women in 
their trim gardens shook their heads, 
Poor old Trimmer was “gey far thro’ 


wi it,” they said. 
He reached the field, and walked down 


by the side of the faded brown potato 
stalks and the yellow daisies inter 
spersed. Then he plunged into the 


woods, over a fence, and got right down 
into the heart of the lonely place. He 


sat there for a long time, his head 
leaning forward. The quiet soothed 
him like the touch of a soft hand on 


an aching brow. He could think more 
clearly then, and his mind was _ busily 
engaged over one problem. Was _ it 
wrong, this thing that he meditated? 
He did not think so—he really did not 
think so. He could not go to the 
workhouse, he could not live upen Mr, 
Dick’s bounty, and he was not afraid 
to die! 

So he looked up 
and the few fleecy white clouds, and 
thought it all out. God in His far im- 
mensity —in His all-seeing wisdom and 
merey—would judge him! 

The light grew dimmer, and a red glow 
suffused the west, and slanted through 
the open spaces of the trees. Trimmer 
drew along breath, and then he took out 
the pistol. His heart began to thud a 
little, and he had a curious feeling as if 
some other voice were pleading with him, 


into the blue sky, 


too, for life—life! And then, as he was 
examining the trigger, he heard the 


sound of breaking twigs, and a moment 
after a girlish voice, saying, ‘“‘Is anyone 
there?” 

Trimmer was so startled that he dropped 
the pistol among the dead leaves, and rose 
to his feet. 

A girl, slender and dark-eyed, and black- 
browed, dressed in a crimson costume, 
with a toque and muff of soft chinchilla 
fur, was looking at him through the 
branches, and now, pushing them aside, 
stepped down before him. She spoke very 
brightly and pleasantly, her eyes wander- 
ing curiously over Trimmer, white-faced 
and hatless, in his suit of rusty, shabby 
black. 

*Do you know I'm really glad to see 


you?” she said, with the _ slightest 
American accent. ‘‘For though it seems 


a mad thing, I believe I have lost my 


Way in our own place!” 
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“Qur own place!” Trimmer realised, 
with the old resentful and impotent anger, 
that she must be one of the usurpers at 
Muirgarvon. 

“How do I get back to the house ?” she 
pursued then. *‘ And why are you sitting 
Had you lost your way, too?” 
Trimmer said, “I hadn't, 


here ? 
“No, miss, 


and I can show you the way out. I’ll be 
glad to do so.” 
His native courtesy had _ reasserted 


itself. She was very pretty, too, he 
thought idly —a bright, pretty girl, and 
he liked her voice. It had a kind, cheer- 
ful ring. 

“T shall be very glad of your help,” she 
said, ‘but I’m going to rest for a moment 
first on this old tree. How tired you 
look! Are you ill?” 

“No, thank you kindly, miss—I believe 
not.” Trimmer smiled vacantly, waiting 
patiently and wondering how he would 
manage to lift the 
pistol without her 
seeing it. 

“T thought per- 
haps you were one 
of the men who 
came with the 
Edinbu gh miner- 


alogist,, Frances 
Thorpe went on 
then, smoothing 
her muff. ‘‘ Have 
you heard about 
the great dis- 
covery in Muir- 


garvon; and how 
Mr. Dick Moray 
is coming to turn 
us all out, and die 
a millionaire ?” 

Trimmer gave a 
great start, and, 
forgetting all 
about the pistol, 
took a step near her. 
covery? A millionaire — Mr. 
Dick?” he gasped, “if you 
please—are you lxughing? Are 
you joking, miss?” 

“Why. no, indeed I’m not,” 
she said brightly: “it’s quite 
true ! Dad discovered the 
thing, and we wanted to make 
sure before we cabled to Mr. 


** Dis- 


Moray. But the analyst’s re- 
port made everything sure. 
It’s a splendid thing! It’s 
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called ore of nickel, and there are just 
piles and piles! And dad’s going to set 
the work a-going and finance it a bit for 
Dick. For, you see, we met him in Cali- 
fornia last year, and—well—it’s no secret 
now”—and she laughed and blushed— 
“Dick Moray and I are going te be 
married. Poor old man! what is the 
matter?” 

For Trimmer had staggered back, and 
he was reeling, when she _ supported 
him down the _ bank, holding on to 
him with strong, kindly little hands ; 
and, as Frances did so, she saw the 
barrel of the pistol amongst the red 
and yellow leaves, and the girl started 
and shivered. She had seen his attitude, 
she had seen his dazed white face. 
What misery had driven him here? 
She kept her hold on his arm, looking 
down into his weary old face, with its 
fringe of scanty white locks. 

“Do you know Mr. Moray?” she 
asked. “I wish I had something to 
give you. Oh, please, don’t faint here !” 






Then Dick laughed out joyfully. 
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Trimmer smiled, for her accent of 
distress was so acute. 

‘Know Mr. Dick Moray!” he echoed 
proudly: ‘‘why, miss, I was at Muir- 
garvon as boy and man! Mr. Dick took 
his first walk round the garden with 
me!” 

“Trimmer!” she called out suddenly, 
and took away her hand, her eyes spark- 
ling. ‘*Why, you must be Trimmer!” 
And then, as she gazed, the colour died 
out of her cheeks, and her eyes almost 
filled. ‘*Dick told me all about you,” 
she said in a lower voice, ** but—but—he 
said Trimmer had a share in a hotel, and 
was making money. And-—you are the 
old man they said was leaving his cot- 
tage—I saw you yesterday.” 

It was Trimmer’s turn to look abashed, 
and he cleared his throat several times 
before he spoke. 

*T hope you'll not let it go further, 
miss,” he said earnestly, “‘and I didn't 
exactly say that. But Mr. Dick kept 
sending me money, and wouldn't stop; 
and there was only one way ”"—Trimmer 
hung kis head, and did not look at her 
**so I just—inferred, so to say, that I 
had a share in the hotel-and couldn't 
use the money through being so well off 
—as it were.” 

He broke off there. The shock of joy 
had left him oddly weak and confused, 
and when he looked up he thought his 
sight must be blurred, too, for her eyes 


seemed all indistinct, and her clear 
voice was husky. 
‘You are a wicked old man!” she 


said, in a very gentle tone; ‘* but we 
won't tell Dick quite all the story: it 
would hurt him so dreadfully. And I 
—I’m very fond of him, too, Trimmer ! 
So we'll not tell him all—ever,” she 
pushed the pistol with her foot down 
into a rabbit hole, and Trimmer saw her 
do it, and said nothing. ‘“ And mean- 
while you are coming home with me; for 
Dick will be back in a week, and you 
must be at Muirgarvon to meet him!” 


* * * * * 


** Frances, you won't mind, darling, I 
know, 
Arms’ 


but I 
and see dear 


must stop at the ‘ Moray 
old Trimmer !” 
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that. 


Frances smiled at It was so like 
Dick. 

** Well, we needn't go there now,” she 
said; ‘for, as it happens, he is paying 
me a visit, and we are the greatest 
friends in the world!” And that was 
all she would say on the subject then. 
Dick, too, could scarcely speak when they 
turned in at the avenue and bowled up 
past the familiar elms and _ beeches. 

* I feel as if I were my own old self, 
Frances!” he cried; ‘‘ with the loneli- 
ness, and the hardship, and the disap- 
pointment behind me, like the black 
clouds away there in the kackground. 
In the foreground there is Muirgarvon, 
and vou!” 

* And Trimmer,” Frances said. 

But he had not forgotten the old man. 

When the great door opened, and Dick 
stood on the _ steps, and had _ been 
greeted by her father, he looked down 
the row of new servants, then took an 
eager step, his eyes beaming. 

“Trimmer!” he cried; ‘“ where are 
you, Trimmer ?’ 

Trimmer was close at hand, and came 
up in his new suit, his white head 
slightly tremulous. The age and suffer- 
ing of the tired old face, shining though 
it was, went to Dick’s heart to see; 
but the sunken were so radiant, 
he forgot all else. Their hands clasped, 
and held as if they would never unlock. 
Then Dick laughed out joyfully. 

“1 believe in it all, now I see you, 
Trimmer,” he cried: ‘‘and I know I 
shan’t waken up and find it a dream! 
And you and I are never going to part 


eyes 


in this world again. The hotel must 
mind itself, Trimmer, you know !” 

At which Trimmer the guilty hung 
his head, darting a pleading look at 
Frances, who had her’ hands round 


She gave a little laughing 
nod which reassured him. No, they 
were so fond of Dick—both of them— 
that they would not tell him anything 
to grieve him. He and she would keep 


Dick’s arm. 


that secret. 

And Trimmer, stooping down, took 
Dick’s Gladstone bag, and, walking 
proudly, with his head erect, marched 


away with his master’s belongings. 





















“you,” an a cal 
man or woman 
is often heard 
to say in West- 





minster Abbey by 
those who are 
near enough to 
hear, as_ the 
coveted red or 
with its precious contents, 








white purse, 


is slipped into his or her hand by the 
Lord High Almoner. ‘‘ No, you mustn't 
thank me,” the Bishop of Ely will 


genially say in return: “ you must thank 
the Queen.’ 

And this is just what has for so many 
centuries distinguished the Royal Maundy 
Gifts from any other form of benefaction : 
they come directly from the reigning 
Sovereign, and have an interest, quite 
apart from their not very great intrinsic 
value, which is unshared by any other 
species of charity. There have been 
several attempted derivations of the 
expression ‘‘Maundy,” or ‘“ Maunday”; 
probably the best is from the Latin 
Mandatum, signifying a command, which 
would refer to the command which 
Jesus Christ gave to His disciples upon 
the night of the Thursday in Holy 
Week, that they should wash one an- 
other’s feet, as He, their Master, had 
washed theirs. 
reign of James II. the Kings 


Till the 






and Queens of England were accustomed 
to “‘make their Maunday,” as it seems 
to have been called, by themselves ac- 
tually washing the feet of as many poor 
persons as they themselves were years 
old. It is impossible for us to appreciate 
the quaintness and meaning of such 


customs as still survive, and which may 
by everybody who takes 
procure a_ ticket 


be witnessed, 


the trouble to for 
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Westminster Abbey, on the Thursday 
in Holy Week, unless we glance at one 
or two of those ancient ceremonials, 
when the Maundy Office had not been 
shorn of so much of its original signi- 
ficance and intention. 

We hardly associate Queen Elizabeth 
with an act of such humility as the real 
Maundy implies: we are disposed to re- 
gard her rather as a monarch of pageants, 
moving about in magnificent progress 
from one country house to another; but 
we have the undoubted evidence of a 
manuscript in the British Museum, that 
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her Majesty. 


as possible for She did 
not enter the hall till most of the 
rougher and less romantic work had 
been got through by underlings. Thirty- 
nine “ poore folkes” (the number of the 
Queen’s years), were on this occasion jn 


attendance. Long tables and forms by 
them were arranged on each side of the 


hall, and the floors were plentifully 
provided with carpets and cushions, on 
which the august knees might rest. The 
**chappelan” stood at another table, which 
was placed across the upper end. When 
everything was ready, the * laundresse”— 





QUEEN ELIZABETH'S 


on March 19th, 1572, Elizabeth went 
bravely through the entire ritual pre- 
scribed, at Greenwich. Matters, how- 


ever, were evidently made as pleasant 





“MAUNDY ACT OF HUMILIATION.” 


who was a masculine, and not, as we 
might be apt to fancy, a feminine 

. . * a . - ” 
official—“‘armed with a faire towell, 


took a silver basin filled with warm water 
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and sweet flowers, and washed the feet 
of the poor folk in wiping 
“the with his towell, and soe 
making a crosse a little above the toes 
kissed them.” 

This 


succession, 
same 


process was separately 
both by the Sub-Almoner and by the 
Almoner, before the Queen entered 
to do her part. After the singing and 
prayers, and the reading of the Gospel 
descriptive of the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, thirty-nine ladies attended their 
mistress with aprons and towels. She 
then, kneeling down upon the cushions 
and carpets provided for her, washed 
one foot of each of the thirty-nine poor 
folk (they seem to have been all 
women), from a basin brought her each 
time by the attendant lady, and _ filled 
with water and fragrant flowers. 

Next came the royal gifts; it is as 
well to enumerate them, in view of the 


repeated 


changes in later times. Each present 
was handed to the recipient by the 
Queen. The old women got “certain 


yardes of broad clothe to make a gowne ” 
apiece, next a pair of shoes, then a 
wooden platter with half a side of salmon, 
as much ling (a fish rather like cod), 
six red herrings, and bread; next, a 
white wooden dish “with claret wine.” 
A subsequent dole was the apron and 
towel which had been used by each 
lady in waiting, and at this point in the 
ceremonial these long-suffering ladies 
were permitted to depart. Her Majesty 
next distributed the purses with their 
money gifts, but as to these it is only 
needful to remark that an allowance of 
twenty shillings was in each case made 
for the redemption of the Queen’s gown, 
the idea apparently being that, to com- 
plete the Maundy act of humiliation, the 
monarch should by rights have stripped 
off her robe and presented it severally, as 
a free-will offering, to thirty-nine of her 
poorer sisters, had such a sacrifice been 
practically expedient or humanly possible. 

When we get another glimpse of the 
Royal Maundy nearly one hundred and 
sixty years later, from the pages of a 
number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
issued in the reign of George IL., we see 
that a good deal of the picturesque 
personality of Elizabeth's ceremonial 


had already departed. 

James II. was the last monarch who 
washed the feet of the pensioners, nor 
does it 


clearly appear tnat an English 
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sovereign took any active part in the 
proceedings afterwards. The distribu- 
tion to which the Gentleman's Magazine 





THE SUB-ALMONER : 


(Photo : Kate Pragnell, Sloane Street, S.W.) 


CANON EYTON. 


refers (on Maundy Thursday, 1731), took 
place in the Banqueting House, White- 
hall, when the King was forty - eight 
years of age. Accordingly, forty - eight 
poor men, as well as forty - eight poor 
women, received “boiled beef and 
shoulder of mutton, and small bowls 
of ale, which is called dinner.” The next 
provision dole was much the same as 
before, except that we now hear of 
white herrings as well as red, and “ one 
large dry cod” seems to have taken the 
place of the former “side of salmon.” 
Shoes, stockings, linen and woollen cloth, 
were next given away. It is amusing 
to find that, at an even earlier date, 
the practice of giving ready-made gar- 
ments to the ancient female pensioners 
was discontinued, as their anxiety as 
to the fit, and consequent promptitude 
in “trying on,” were apt to be causes 
of some derision and disorder. It was 
William IV. who wisely commuted the 
dole of provisions for a money payment 
altogether, as most of the old folks 
were only too glad to sell their allowance 
of food for five shillings to the first 
purchaser who offered outside the gates 
of Whitehall. The regulation, however, 
which now enjoins that each male pen- 
sioner shall receive money instead of 
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materials for clothing, has only been in 
force for the last fifteen years. 

At the date of the Maundy mentioned 
in the Gentleman's Magazine from which 
we are quoting the ceremonial of the 
actual feet-washing was not obsolete. 
It was on that occasion performed by 
“his Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
York, Lord High Almoner,” in the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Fortunately 
for the present Lord High Almoner, 
Lord Alwyne Compton, and for the 
Sub-Almoner, Canon Eyton, the custom 
has been long in disuse. 

If we had wished to witness the his- 
toric and picturesque function of the 
Royal Maundy nine years ago, we must 
have tried our hardest to gain admission 
within the circumscribed precincts of 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall; but the 
ceremony now is performed in West- 
minster Abbey, for which tickets are 
liberally issued. It is needful, however, 
to apply for them in time; foy the 
ceremony, as the officie!s will tell you, 
is one which is extremely popular. 

Let us suppose that we have pru- 
dently taken time by the forelock, and 
have consequently secured a favourable 
seat. The thoughts of the spectacle 
that will soon pass before our eyes 
may well stir our pious imagination, 
with its memories which reach far back 
into the glories of English history, ‘‘ the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth” and 
beyond—till they are lost in an obscurity 
as hazy as that of the mist which has 
crept around the storied windows and 
shrouded the transepts of the Abbey. 
Within this fane electric light seems 
a thing of the future; and it is only 
dimly that we can discern, seated in 
the front rows of the choir—the men 
on one side, and the women on the 
other—those who will presently leave 
the Abbey some few pounds richer 
than they entered it. 

** Poor old dears, they are very tottery !” 
is remarked to us by one who has reason 
to know as much about these aged men 
and women as most people. Their un- 
usual numbers, indicating as they do 
the years of the reigning Sovereign, 
are an indirect tribute to our national 
prosperity and greatness. Most of them 
look like what they are supposed pre- 
ferably to be —tradesfolk in reduced 
circumstances; and they certainly give 
us the idea of having fulfilled in their 


time what is, we believe, one of the 
most stringent conditions of their elec. 
tion—the due payment of the Queen’s 
taxes. We are sitting in the choir, 
and can plainly see the round table, 
covered with fair white linen, which jg 
placed just outside the rails, and on 
which the royal alms will soon be 
laid. 

The clock strikes, and a procession, 
unique among the many which the 
Abbey sees year by year, begins to 
form in the nave. This is something 
like the order: the beadle of the Abbey 
with his mace precedes the boys and 
men of the choir; next come a number 
of clergymen in black gowns, who re- 
present the parishes from which the 
recipients have been chosen. These are 
followed by representatives of the Chap- 
ter of Westminster. Now we see the 
Sergeant-Major of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, who leads the way for that 
very vivid and important personage, 
the big Beefeater who carries the gold 
dish which holds the anxiously expected 
alms. The Sub-Almoner and the Lord 
High Almoner walk next, in front of 
the ‘children of the Royal Almonry.” 
These are nowadays four in number— 
two boys and two girls. They are al- 
ways selected from the schools of St. 
Margaret’s or St. John’s, Westminster, 
and receive five guineas a year towards 
the expenses of their education, as well 
as a present of five shillings for their 
attendance on Maundy Thursday. The 
rear of the procession is brought up by 
a group of gaily dressed Beefeaters, 
whose presence seems somehow dimly 
suggestive of childish visits to the Tower. 
When every official, lay and clerical, has 
passed into the choir, it is pretty to see 
the two Royal Almonry girls demurely 
take their seats near the round, white- 
spread table on the steps outside the 
rails. Each has a nice bouquet, and, 
indeed, flowers are conspicuous in many 
places, notably upon the robes of the 
officiating clergy. 

We must confess that we had always 
originally supposed that the snowy band 
worn by the Lord High Almoner and 
the Sub-Almoner was a sort of white 
stole peculiar to this Maundy ceremony. 
Canon Eyton, however, was so good as 
to once inform us that this fancied 
* stole” is a strip of genuine towelling; 
he humorously added that, at any 
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the Sub-Almoner, Elizabeth wasl 
awkward trick of 


before the function 


in the ease of 
towel had an 
unfastened 


rate 
this 


coming ago, as well 
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THE PROCESSION : 


was over. While he is, of course, in no handed to her Majesty by the attend- 
way responsible for anything that is ant ladies, have still an existence in 
) said, we would venture to express our the Victorian ceremony of to-day. 
L obligations to Canon Eyton for his The members of the multi-coloured 
' sympathy with our attempt to give a procession, settle themselves, the gold 
é simple account of the Royal Maundy, dish containing the delicate red and 
‘ and for his help as to one or two white purses is set upon the round table, 
small details. and the Lord High Almoner and Sub- 
; We can now see how the “sweet Almoner have taken their places within 
; flowers” that were in the warm water the sacrarium. 
i of the silver basin from which Queen The Office of the Royal Maundy is 


women more than three hundred years 


as 
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now intoned. At the conclusion of the 
anthem, ‘‘ Wash me _ throughly,” the 
first distribution is made by the Lord 
High Almoner. Accompanied by the 
Sub-Almoner, he walks down the choir, 
presenting as he goes £1 15s., in lieu of 
clothes, to each woman, and £2 5s. to 
each man. The women receive their 
doles first. As soon as this part of 
the benefaction is over, another anthem 
—‘*O taste and see”—is sung, and then 
the second distribution is made. The 
red and white purses, which are re- 
moved from the gold dish by the of- 
ficials of the Almonry, look very dainty 
with their long, thin, hanging ribbons. 
These purses are delivered one by one 
to the Sub-Almoner, who hands them 
on in turn to the Lord High Almoner. 
Is this, we wonder—it is pure conjecture 
—a reminiscence of the fact that each 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s thirty - nine 
ladies in waiting severally brought to 
her Majesty a _ silver basin, in the 
case of each of the thirty-nine poor 
women whose feet were washed? The 
red purses are given first; they contain 
£1 in gold, representing part of the 
Maundy, and £1 10s., instead of the 
provisions, which used formerly to be 
sold, as often as not, outside Whitehall 
for five shillings. It would seem as 
though the present generation of old 
people have much the best of the bar- 
gain, benefiting not a little by their 
forerunners’ lack of sentiment. The 
white purses are the last to be pre- 
sented. These contain sweet little silver 
pence, twopences, threepences, and four- 
pences, with unmilled edges, as many 
pence, in all, as her Majesty is years 
of age. It is sad to have to confess 
that, even in Queen Victorias days, 
when her charity is awarded to such 
highly respectable old people, the con- 
tents of these white bags forms a fre- 
quent subject for a financial transaction 
outside, after the ceremony, and will 
fetch quite a pretty sum. 

We notice that the ancient recipients 
bow their heads, or curtsey, most rever- 
ently, from first to last, whenever they 
put out their hands for a dole; and 
when at length the business is finished 
they appear extremely loath to allow 
the tickets which have been their cre- 
dentials to be collected by an official. 
Perhaps they feel that they are losing, at 
any rate till next year, a link with royalty. 





Two other anthems are now sung, 
and the service closes with the Prayer for 
the Queen’s Majesty, the General Thanks. 
giving, and the Benediction. As we make 
our way out of the thronged Abbey we 
are conscious that, in these prosaic days, 
when charity is (very wisely) made go 
much a matter of boards, and committees, 
and skilled investigators, we have for 
once seen the chief of all the virtues un- 
deniably allied with the historic and the 
picturesque. 

The second great department of “the 
Queen’s Maundy Gifts,” though consider. 
ably less interesting from a descriptive and 
popular point of view, is far more exten- 
sive, and probably confers a_ greater 
amount of permanent benefit. At the 
oftice of the Royal Almonry, 6, Craig's 
Court, S.W., a secretary, with his assist- 
ants, administers the distribution of a 
large sum of money to several hundreds 
of pensioners, under the supervision of 
the Lord High Almoner. These doles are 
allotted twice annually, at Christmas and 
faster. Forms of application, one of 
which lies before us at this moment, are 
sent out to London incumbents, for 
their poor people, by the secretary; and 
the successful candidates are usually 
those whose cases have been strongly 
recommended by their parish clergy. It 
is exactly forty years since a_ personal 
distribution of cash was made at the 
Royal Almonry. In earlier days two or 
three hundred duly accredited applicants 
would present themselves almost at the 
same time, and the consequent proceed- 
ings do not seem to have been conducive 
to general peace and quietness. Now 
everything is executed with due form and 
order. The incumbent appends his signa- 
ture to the following plea, which is printed 
beneath his list of petitioners :—‘‘ In con- 
sideration of the Poverty, Age, Infirmity 
and Good Conduct of the several persons 
nha names appear in the above List, I 
beg to recommend them to the favourable 
notice of the Lord High Almoner to the 
Queen as fit and proper objects upon 
whom the Royal Alms may be bestowed.” 
Notice the small “o” of “objects” and 
the capitals of “‘ Royal Alms.” Perhaps 
this is to inculeate due humility ? 

These money gifts, which vary in value, 
are now fetched, where distance permits, 
by a clergyman or other responsible 
person. They are anxiously awaited by 
those who have been so fortunate as to 

































































get their names on the approved list. One 
of the “ objects” above referred to—a lady 
in a London slum—who was 


of great age, 
eagerly looking out for her annual new 
silver crown, confided to us, a few days 


ago, that the only bodily exercise she now 
felt capable of taking was a gentle walk 
of a few yards each evening, after twi- 
light had fallen. For her, and for such as 
her, there is a distinct advantage in the im- 
personal method of the bestowal of the 
royal alms, which has now been for 
forty years in vogue, and which will, we 
should imagine, be always continued. 

It is satisfactory to know that it is the 
policy of the present Lord High Almoner 
to extend the area of the royal bounty 
as widely as possible, to avail himself of 
opportunities for discretionary bounty, 
and to make the sphere of the Queen’s 
benefits for her indigent subjects far less 
local than heretofore. It is a mistake to 
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or St. may 
perhaps be true that, until lately, those 
people who dwell in more obscure parishes 
may have had less chance of coming under 
the notice of the Maundy officials; but 
there is no technical disqualification. It 
is, however, or was until recently, deemed 
a great advantage to be living in a “ Royal 
Parish,” if one had an eye for the 
Maundy gifts; and we knew instances of 
poor folks who have actually chosen to 
pay comparatively big rents, for rooms 
little better than cellars, in a ‘ Royal” 
neighbourhood, until they were turned 
out by the sanitary inspectors. Rather 
(silver) penny wise and pound foolish, an 
unprejudiced observer would say. 

When an old Sovereign is succeeded 
by a very young one—as was notably 
the case when Queen Victoria came to 
the throne—there is naturally something 
in the way of what the children call 


Martin’s-in-the- Fields. It 














THE PRESENTATION OF THE GIFTS 


suppose that the privilege of participating 
in this bounty is confined to the inhabi- 
** Royal 
Piccadilly, 


tants of 
Parishes,” 


what are known as 
such as St. James’s, 





a “general post,” with regard to the 
recipients of the Maundy gifts in West- 
minster Abbey. A large proportion of 
them have perforce to retire from their 
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honourable position. They may no longer 
play the principal parts in one of the 
most popular and pictorial of all Eng- 
lish historic survivals. They can never 
hope again to be the annual cynosure 


Photo: York and Son, Notting Mill, W.) 


WHERE THE MAUNDY MONEY IS DISTRIBUTED: THE CHOIR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


of civic and suburban eyes; or even to 
have the chance of doing a little profit- 
able business, on their own account, near 
Dean’s Yard, in the line of sentiment 
versus L.S.D. Their fate rather resem- 
bles that of the chief slaves who are 
massacred after the death of some bar- 
baric monarch to honour the memory of 
the departed lord. 

But they need not entirely despair. 
They are placed on what are termed the 
*Supernumerary Lists,” and the officials 
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in Craig’s Court are present with solid, if 
unsentimental, consolations. It is merely 
the praise they lose, not the pudding, 
A mellow tinkle in their withered palm 
will pleasantly remind them, as eaeh 





Maundy Thursday comes round, that they 
once, in that Church which is the sepul- 
chre of Kings, were handed alms by the 
direct representative of Queen Victoria. 

But that it may be long before the 
number of those happy pensioners, who 
take part in the yearly ceremonial at 
Westminster, shows anything but an in- 
crease, will be the desire and prayer of 
every loyal reader of this Maundy story, 
as much as it doubtless is of the 
worthy old folks themselves. 
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By Isabel Bellerby, Author of 


CHAPTER V. 
JEALOUSY. 


ALTER HARDING 
looked at his 
watch. 

** Craufurd is 
late. That ’s 
the worst of 
artists: they 
are above con- 
a, sidering such 
small matters 
as time and 
dinner and 
hunger.” 

**Pardon me, 
Harding, your watch is fast. Listen!” 

The minster clock chimed the half-hour 
after seven as Frank Craufurd spoke. He 
had unheard, up the thickly carpeted 
stairs which separated the lawyer’s dwelling- 
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come, 


house from his offices. 

Walter apologised laughingly, and _ intro- 
duced him to Ulric Broughton, who had 
arrived some moments before. 

To their host’s surprise, the two guests 
did not take to each other at all. It was 
some time before he learned that he him- 
self was the innocent cause of this. He 


had mentioned 
and, with the 


Miss Wallace during dinner, 
electric quickness of jealousy, 
each discovered a rival in the other. 

So, finding conversation flagged somewhat, 


Mr. Harding presently asked Frank Crau- 
furd to sing; and then Ulric’s honesty made 
him admit that he could desire no greater 
treat. 

“Go on until you are tired, old) man,” 
said Walter persuasively; ‘“ we will sit and 
listen.” 

Frank obligingly wheeled round again to 
the piano, and broke into Schubert's ‘* Wan- 
derer,” following it with several others. 














‘*The Organist’s Daughter,’’ Etc. 
His voice haunted Ulric as he spun home- 
wards, an hour or two later, on his bicycle. 
How could music-loving Miriam resist such 
a voice if it claimed her for its owner ? 
And unless she could, and did, resist, what 
was to become of himself, to whom she 
was as the breath of his nostrils—as neces- 
sary to his existence as the food he ate to 


give him life and strength ? 

The evening had served to increase Ulric’s 
love until it burnt in his breast like an 
unquenchable fire, scorching his heart with 
its pain, flooding his soul with its sweet- 
ness, and arousing the best of his manhood in 
a desire to be worthy of the wife he longed 
to win. 

Give 
dreamer, 


singer, a musical 
she would be first 
only for a little while—if at all? Look on 
and see her shifted to a secondary place in 
the heart which had sworn to worship and 
reverence her? Never! Frank Craufurd 
might go on singing in his angel voice, and 
dreaming impossible dreams with his won- 


her up to a 
with whom 


derful eyes (Ulric did not trouble’ to 
choose his words carefully), but he would 
find himself mistaken if he depended on 
these things for storming the citadel of 
Miriam’s love. She would yield—not to an 
idle dreamer, but to a capable, masterful 
man, who refused to be denied. 

And so the rider of the humble _ bicycle 


reached his well-nigh palatial home in much 
better spirits than he had enjoyed on leaving 
Wellow, having proved himself so far a 
man that he was not going to be done out of 
what he wanted without a hearty try for it. 

In the same masterful mood he entered Miss 
Wallace’s presence next day. 

She was trilling some soft air as she bent 
over the needlework she had taken from 
Mrs. Gillet’s hands as that lady’s head began 
to nod suggestively ; and she had continued 


to sew when her aunt awoke, an hour later, 
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and requested to have her property re- 
turned. 

**Not a bit of it, auntie! I am in a stitch- 
ing mood, and I refuse to be interfered 
with.” 

‘But what am I to do? I cannot sit idle 
any longer, Miriam.” 

‘*Then go and make one of your delicious 
hot cakes for tea, there’s a dear good aunt. 
I have a presentiment that uncle will come 
in feeling extra hungry this afternoon.” 

‘* All very fine to plead for uncle, Miss! 
Why not own that you are extra hungry?” 

‘*T am not ashamed to own it,” said Miriam 
meekly, with a mischievous glance at the 
aunt who loved to indulge her. ‘I promise 





housewifely pride, as she departed for the 
kitchen. 

This was how it chanced that Miriam was 
alone when the young squire entered the room, 
stoutly bent on sounding her concerning her 
sentiments towards “ the singing fellow.” 

**Put down your work, and talk.” 

The words were so distinctly a command 
that Miss Wallace arched her brows in in- 
quiring disapproval; and merely vouchsafed 
him a glance as she continued to sew. 

Unfortunately for himself, Ulvric’s eyes 
were on her hands; so he missed the 
arched brows and the glance. Finding his 
command disregarded, he endeavoured to draw 
away the piece of stuff she was _ braiding—a 








As Ulric’s fingers touched hers, she drew back. 


your handiwork shall not go begging, even 
if I am to have indigestion after it.” 

‘*There is nothing indigestible. about my 
cakes—except, perhaps, when they are just 
out of the oven,” declared Mrs. Gillet, with 


natty little Zouave jacket, intended by Mrs. 
Gillet as a birthday gift for herself, though 
Miriam had no idea of that. 

As Ulric’s fingers touched hers, she flushed 
slightly, and drew back—clinging to her work. 























What 
have you to importance as to 
warrant your wishing to hinder me ? ” 

The chilliness of her tone took him slightly 
aback; of the words he took no manner of 
Giving up his attempt to claim her 
attention, he seated himself, and 
proceeded to look at her with an expression 
in his eves which it was well for him she did 


“Tecan sew and talk, Mr. Broughton. 
say of 


such 


notice. 
undivided 


not see; or he would have come off worse 
than he did. 
“T am listening,” she reminded him after 


a moment’s silence. ‘* Perhaps, though, it was 


auntie you wished to talk to? She is making 


one of my favourite cakes for tea, but she 
will not be long.” 
‘I have no particular desire to see Mrs, 


Gillet. My visit is, primarily, to yourself.’ 

“ Yes ? 9 

‘I dined with Harding last evening.” 

“Did you? What did he give you? Uncle 
says his housekeeper is the best cook in 
Wellow.” 

*T don't 
no importance, 
there.” 

Something in the manner of utterance of 
these last words sent Miriam’s eyebrows up 


is of 
Was 


remember—that is to 


Your 


say, it 


singing master 


again. 

“Mr. Craufurd? I congratulate 
having made his acquaintance.” 

“T do not feel overburdened with the 
honour. I daresay he was glad to meet me ; 
I may be able to help him to more 
pupils.” 

“T fancy Mr. Craufurd would not thank you. 
He has almost more than he can manage as 
it is. It was quite a favour for him to under- 
take to train my voice—for which I am duly 
grateful, to him and to Mr. Harding.” 

“Surely the favour is the other way ? 

‘You would not say so if you had heard 
him sing.” 

‘I did hear him. I confess it was a treat ; 
nevertheless, I maintain that he is bound to 
feel it an honour to be your tutor.” 

* Since not likely to agree on that 
subject, shall we talk of something else ? ” 

“In a gladly. But first I just 
want to you don’t think there is 
something about him, his 
principally.” 

“Why, what 


eyes ? 


you on 


some 


we are 
moment 
know if 

affected 


eyes 


fault do you find with his 
I think them very fine.” 

“But their expression! They always seem 
to be seeing things either too far away for 
ordinary mortals to see, or turned inwards 
where no mortal glance can follow.” 

“Do you that he squints ? 
not observed 


I had 


mean 


it.” 

There was a very suspicious-looking quiver 
lurking about the corners of Miss Wallace’s 
mouth, 
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*Good gracious, no! You must know 
what I mean, if you have looked at him 
for ten consecutive seconds. Perhaps, though” 

with dawning hope—* you have not thought 
him worth studying for so long?” 

**On the contrary, I never tire of studying 
him. I think his face most interesting. I 
could look at it for an hour without feeling 
weary.” 


Ulric’s hope faded, and his masterfulness 
died a sudden death. 
*Do you mean that?” he asked feebly. 


* You must like him awfully, if you do.” 

“I like him very much indeed. He 
unassuming, so—so almost deferential.” 

Having reduced her lover to a wholesome 
state of subjection, Miss Wallace determine:; 
to cure him of the tendency to give himse!: 
airs to which he had not, as yet, earned 
the slightest right. 

**He would be deferential to you, of course.” 
This ought to pacify her, thought Ulric. 

“TI do not any ‘of course’ about it. 
Why should he be more deferential than 
yourself, for instance ?” 

In the face of his recent misconduct, Mr. 
Broughton found this unanswerable. 

Miss Wallace continued 


Is SJ 


see 


“Not that I desire deference from my 
gentleman acquaintances. I am quite satis- 
fied if they behave with the courtesy due 


from all men to all women.” 

* Jove! You know how to 
when he’s down. You might 
mercy.” 

“What do you mean ? 

Anything more innocent than the broad 
look of inquiry accompanying the slowly put 
question could not be imagined. But Ulric 
knew it to be assumed, and it only served 
to increase his discomfiture. 

* You know what I mean well enough”; 
he spoke almost roughly. ‘If you think I 
behaved like a cad, why not and 
have done with it ?” 

Miriam did not quite like this. Had she hit 
too hard? Some men would have taken pun- 
ishment more meekly; but, perhaps, Ulric 
Broughton lost nothing by his lack of 
humility, though it was many a long day 
before he found that out. 

There was nothing to indicate an increase 
of respect for him in Miriam’s reply. 

*“*Cad’ is an ugly word, and scarcely 
applicable, I think, in the present instance. 
Suppose we do —as I suggested just now — 
change the subject ?” 

Mr. Broughton’s manner of acting on this 
sensible advice was to take his leave, 
with a hurried and most ungraceful bow, 
feeling he could not trust himself to say 
another word without giving vent to the 
wrath that was bubbling up within him. 


fellow 
little 
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say so, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN EVENING AT GILLETS’. 


ISS WALLACE did not object to her 
lover having a temper and indulging 
it on occasion; she possessed one 
herself, and was inclined to regard 

with pitying contempt people who lacked so 
desirable and useful a quality—desirable, as a 
mental clearance of the atmosphere; useful, 
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newspaper, and Mrs. Gillet was knitting 
companionably, nodding her comely head 
now and again, in time with the exercises 
Marion trilled forth in the next room. 

The sound of another voice mingling with 
hers—a tenor which, once heard, was not 
easily forgotten—told Ulric what he was in 
for. He had unwittingly chosen the hour of 
his rival’s opportunity in which to make 
his peace with his heart’s desire. 
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She raised her eyes and read the mute misery in Ulric’s face. 


as a species of self-defence. But she did object 
to Ulric visiting his anger on herself. She con- 
sidered his avoidance of her during the next 
few days to be intended as a mark of his dis- 
pleasure; and she resented his taking the 
liberty of presuming to be displeased with 
her, even while she rejoiced in so evident a 
sign of his increasing interest as this sudden 
outburst of jealousy indicated. 

By a coincidence, with which Miriam was 
not inclined to find fault, Mr. Broughton’s 
next appearance at the Gillets’ was on 
Wednesday evening, when Frank Craufurd 
was giving her a lesson. 

Ulric was shown into the room where 
Tobias was enjoying a quiet time with his 


‘Craufurd is here?” he asked somewhat 
uneasily, as he seated himself between Mrs. 
Gillet and Tobias. 

‘And his sister,” said Mrs. Gillet. ‘She is 
in the next room. You are quite a stranger, 
Mr. Broughton.” 

‘I was in a horrid temper, so I thought I 
had better keep away.” He was ashamed 
of the half-truth as soon as it was spoken; 
but he let it pass uncorrected. How could 
he satisfactorily explain so intangible a thing 
as his recent fit of jealousy ?” 

Tobias tackled him on matters agricultural, 
which served them for conversation until the 
lesson was over and Mrs. Gillet led the way 
to the next room. 

































Frank Craufurd still occupied the music- 
stool, his fingers wandering lingeringly over 
the keyboard. Behind him stood Miriam, 
declaiming vivaciously concerning a new 
soprano of whom all the world had read in 
that day’s papers. And, in a big chair, near 
the open window, a small, slight form was 
just visible—a form owning a dark head, of 
which the most noticeable features were big, 
haunting elfin eyes. 

These eyes settled on Ulric Broughton’s 
face, studying it keenly before he was aware 
of their owner’s presence, tardily made known 
to him by Mrs. Gillet. 

“But what has become of Miss Crau——Oh, 
there you are, my dear! you are almost lost 
inthat huge chair. Do you and Mr. Brough- 
ton know each other?” 

Mr. Broughton had not that pleasure, he 
declared, as he advanced in response to the 
semi-introduction. 

“IT have been wanting to know you,” said 
Dorothy to him, in her quaintly frank way, 
“You are more like a man in a book than 
one in real life. Men in real life are mostly 
commonplace when you get to know them 
unless they are real artists, like my brother. 
But you are a fairy prince deprived of your 
realm, and left only your palace, which is 
yours on condition that you scrub all the 
rooms and corridors in it at least once a 
week, You find it hard work, don’t you?” 

‘Very,” said Ulric, gravely, taking this 
small creature for a fanciful child, and 
prepared to humour her. ‘It is almost more 
than | can get through, if I chance to over- 
sleep myself one or two mornings during 
the week.” 

“You should always sleep with your window 
wide open, and get the birds to fly in and 
wake you.” 

“IT might do that, certainly ; it did not occur 
to me.” 

“It should have occurred—to a fairy prince. 
[ hope you are not going to turn out to be 
only a man, after all.” 

A mocking gleam in the big eyes made Ulric 
begin to suspect that this was, perhaps, not the 
mere child he had thought her. 

“Tam not sure—of the two—I do not prefer 
being a man,” he replied, cautiously, averse 
to laying himself open to “chaff” from this 
mischievous-looking girl. 

She picked herself up out of the chair with 
one of her rapid movements, and swept him 
&@ curtsy. 

“Confess now, Mr. Broughton, you thought 
| was a child when I greeted you with such 
nonsense ? ” 

“It was such pretty nonsense that I hope 
you will continue it whenever you are in the 
mood, Miss Craufurd.” 


‘I shall, of course, if it ever returns; but 
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it has gone for the present. Are you musical 
—I mean, do you play any instrument, or 
sing ?” 

**No; but I am very fond of music, for all 
that.” 

** Most people are. I am glad you are sensible 
enough to prefer it good, and professionally 
made, So do I. My brother is angry with 
me, sometimes, because I will attempt nothing 
but an occasional accompaniment for him.” 

** Because you are lazy, you mean, Dorothy!” 
Frank Craufurd’s mellow voice broke into what 
threatened to become a téte-d-téte. ** You could 
play very well, if you chose.” 

Ulric was glad of the interruption, though 
interested in his new acquaintance. He 
moved across the room to where Miriam had 
seated herself. 

*Are you too tired to sing to us, Miss 
Wallace ?” 

* Yes.” Her reply surprised everyone but 
Ulric himself, who set his lips as she turned 
to Frank with her most winning smile, ‘ Mr. 
Craufurd, you will sing, will you not? I will 
play for you. Sing the ‘Preislied’ from Die 
Meistersinger.” 

With the readiness of a true artist to give 
pleasure by the generous exercise of his art, 
Frank Craufurd responded by returning to 
the piano and placing the song Miriam had 
asked for before her as she took possession of 
the music-stool. 

When it was over she asked for another, 
and yet another. And then he, forgetting, 
perhaps, that she had declined when Ulric 
Broughton asked her to sing, produced a 
duet. 

“Try this with me, will you?” 

A moment’s hesitation, during which she 
raised her eyes and read the mute misery in 
Ulric’s face; then Miriam's better self awoke, 
and vanquished the heartless coquetry in 
which she had indulged. 

* Not to-night, I think. I really am tired.” 

Frank looked closely at her, noting the faint 
blush which stole into her cheeks as she rose 
from the piano, and went to the window near 
which Dorothy still sat. 

From Miriam Frank’s eyes travelled to Ulric 
Broughton, in time to see a glad look of infinite 
relief chase away the gloom which had held 
every feature in thrall. 

A peculiar smile, containing a hint of 
suppressed suffering, played for an_ instant 
around the artist’s mouth; but it vanished 
before anyone saw it. Then he, too, joined 
the little group by the window. 

‘It is time we were going, Dorothy.” 

**Not before supper,” was the complacent 
and emphatic reply. ‘‘ Mrs. Gillet promised 
to make my day as long as possible by insist- 
ing on your staying for supper.” 

*That’s so!” The voice of Tobias made 
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the invalid start, her nerves not having yet 
grown accustomed to his stentorian tones. 
**And Sophy has just come to say it’s ready. 
Take my arm, Miss Craufurd. What a wee, 
fragile thing you are, to be sure! You make 
me feel I’d like to carry you.” 

“IT should think I’d go in one of your 
pockets, Mr. Gillet; and then we could play 
at being the Giant and Hep-o’-imy-Thumb, 
You read fairy-tales, of course ?” 

* Well, I can’t say I do—not just lately, 
you know.” Tobias was half-inelined to eye 
the small creature askance, until a merry 
laugh satisfied him that he need not take 
her seriously. 

Ulric had Miriam next him at supper; 
but he could not feel that his peace was 
wholly made. He had been foolish enough 
not to let well alone; seizing an oppor- 
tunity to murmur a heartfelt ‘‘Thanks” into 
her ear during the migration from one room 
to another. 

Miriam replied by a stare, and a frigid 
inquiry—‘‘ For what ?” 

‘**For not singing with Craufurd.” 

**T was too tired.” Never had she spoken 
more coldly; and, it may be, she momentarily 
regretted having been true to herself. ; 

Still, he did not feel utterly crushed. He 
knew he had behaved badly, and, perhaps, 
he was rather pleased that she should not 
forgive him too readily: it might betoken 
indifference, which was more to be dreaded 
than any amount of displeasure. 


CHAPTER VII, 
‘““THE TYRANT-DESPOT, LOVE.” 


¢ OROTHY CRAUFURD was welcoming 
her brother after an evening’s ab- 
sence; he had been giving lessons to 
pupils residing at the other end of 
the town. Dorothy would have had them 
all seek him; but he declared a_ certain 
amount of exercise was absolutely necessary 
to keep off any tendency to embonpoint. 

“If I were to get too stout, it would at 
once be put down to a professional weakness 
for good living.” 

**T wish you would not call it professional 
weakness —as though other people never 
over-eat! It is only those of the profession 
who fall short of being real artists who find 
it possible to so degrade themselves. No 
artist ever could, and you know it, Frank. 
It is bad enough to drink too much; _ but 
over-eating is worse still.” 

‘IT hope I am not likely to be tempted 
to either, dear, so let us talk of something 
pleasanter. And here it comes, ready-made, 
in the person of Walter Harding.” 


‘**Boctor been to-day?” asked the visitor, 
bending over Dorothy’s couch in a manner 
so solicitous as to have betrayed his secret 
to her brother, had not Frank already known 
it. Walter Harding’s love for the elfin maiden 
was quite an old story, though she was only 
entering on her twentieth year, and would 
almost have passed for sixteen. There never 
had been a time when Frank’s old school 
chum had not looked forward to some day 
winning Frank’s sister for his wife. 

**Yes; I don’t think he knows much,” was 
the careless reply. 

‘Dr. Milford not know much! My dear 
child, he is our medical man par excellence, 
A better, all-round, general practitioner could 
not be found in Wellow.” 

*That’s just it!” complained Miss Craufurd, 
**People who pretend to know everything 
sometimes know next to nothing at all.” 

“That cannot apply to Dr. Milford, Dorothy, 
He really is very clever, and has had any 
amount of experience. But what has he or- 
dered now, that you are finding fault with 
him ?” . 

“*I didn’t say he had ordered anything.” 

‘“*“No—you did not need to say it, you 
transparent young person. Come, out with 
it! Has he prescribed a bicycle ? ” 

“No, indeed !” 

* What, then ?” 

“You are worse than Frank with your 
persistent questions.” 

“Tt is the first step towards the bicycle, 
Harding.” Frank looked almost mischievous, 
“More exercise in the fresh air has been 
prescribed for Lady Indolent; and she does 
not approve.” 

“If you feel any leaning towards a bicycle, 
{’ll teach you to ride,” said Walter, watching 
the pale face with carefully repressed eager- 
ness. 

‘*No, thank you. I have no leaning of the 
sort, I assure you. Besides, you would not, 
or ought not to be able to spare the time. 
It is simply ridiculous of Dr. Milford to 
think I am equal to a four-mile walk every 
day-—increasing the distance by degrees, if 
you please! Why, it would be the death of 
me.” 

‘It would bring strength to your muscles, 
and colour to your cheeks, if you would try 
it, Elf. Come, Walter, help me to persuade 
her that it would really be for her good to 
get out more.” 

**I wonder you don’t make an effort to get 
stronger, Dorothy. If you are determined to 
remain an invalid, you will drive Frank into 
matrimony, for the sake of having someone 
to help him look after you.” 

But the shot fell short of its mark. Miss 
Craufurd composedly replied 

‘‘He will make such a good husband—you 
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needn’t blush, Frank—that I would not be so 
selfish as to try and deprive some nice girl 
of such a prize.” 

“Perhaps you already have a bride in 
your mind’s eye for him?” 
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“It is not as if Walter were a stranger!” 
Dorothy pouted at the unaccustomed tone of 
reproof. 

Walter hastened to the rescue. 

“You see, dear, I am, practically, a stranger 











‘“‘But who is the lady ?” 


“Certainly, I have someone exactly suited 
to him. In the profession, too, or anxious 
to enter it—which is all the same.” 

“Not quite, you illogical small thing. But 
who is the lady?” asked Mr. Harding. 

“Miss Wallace—Mrs. Gillet’s niece. She is 
very good-looking, very lovable, very musical, 
and Frank’s favourite pupil.” 

“What a collection of recommendations! 
And what do Frank and Miss Wallace say ?” 

“Dorothy, do you know you are talking a 
lot of nonsense? I think Miss Wallace would 
not thank you for discussing her in this 
Way.” fe Craufurd spoke very seriously. 
347 


to Miss Wallace. She is a charming girl; 
and I don’t wonder you like her. What do 
you think of the Gillets? Are they not 
simply delightful? It is a privilege to know 
Tobias intimately.” 

‘He shouts so—just like a great ox bel- 
lowing!” Dorothy was not to be so easily 
appeased. Frank had seemingly carried his 
spoiling of her a little too far. 

He had begun to realise it when—against 
his will—he found himself comparing her 
with Miriam, who was only three years her 
senior; yet how womanly, how independent 
and helpful, how thoughtful and considerate ! 
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But Walter Harding was not in a critical 
mood; moreover, he loved Dorothy’s imper- 
fections as a part of herself. 

So he only laughed at her objection to 
Tobias. 

*T told Frank the other day he ought to 
take Mr. Gillet’s voice in hand: it would do 
duty for a whole benchful of basses at the 
Philharmonic practices.’ 

“What an idea!” This piece of absurdity 
made her laugh, and drove away her ill-temper. 

She was merry enough duriny supper, seem- 
ing in such high spirits that the slight cloud 
lifted from her brother's brow as he listened 
to her often nonsensical chatter. 

Frank was the first to leave the supper table. 
Pushing back his chair suddenly, he said 

**T must sing! The fit is on me. You two 
stay here, and then I shall not interfere with 
you. Don’t let Mrs. Mear come near me, Elf. 
if she wants any orders, you give them.” 

He went into the next room, and sat down 
to the piano in the summer twilight, longing 
to pour out his soul in song. 

Dorothy’s careless words had set his heart 
inatumult. Her plain statement of Miriam’s 
suitability as his possible wife, and the know- 
ledge that it was so—that there was sufficient 
of the artist in Miriain Wallace to enable her to 
respond to his need of sympathy, and to under- 
stand him as he must be understood by the 
woman he loved, gave him hope. And there 
was sufficient of the woman in Miriam for 
love to make her forget her art, and place it 
second—as he honestly meant to do if she would 
give herself tohim. Bat would she? Did she 
not already belong—unknown, perhaps, to her- 
self—to Ulric Broughton? Had not he won the 
treasure of her love, and taken her heart into 
his keeping. 

Frank alternately hoped and feared, and 
doubted and longed; and through each domi- 
nant mood he sang, and sang, and sang; call- 
ing to his aid Schubert, and Rubinstein, and 
Brahms, until the night was filled with the 
wonderful melody of a perfect hmman voice 
so perfect as to suggest that an angel had 
visited the earth in mortal form, and was 
giving forth heavenly music to soothe human 
anguish of mind and body 

An hour passed; and vet he sang on, un- 
heeding the silence in the house. 

His landlady sat on the stairs, wiping her 
eyes from time to time, as she thought of two 
little graves in the churchyard not far away. 

The little maid-of-all-work, who was always 
sent to bed at ten o'clock, crept to her bed- 
room door with naked feet, and shivered for 
very joy at such undreamed-of melody. 

And Frank’s little sister, who adored him, 
and his old school-friend, who thought his 
equal as man and artist did not exist—what 
of them? 


Dorothy nestled amongst her cushions, look. 
ing weird and unearthly in the light of the 
rising moon, which flooded. her small form jn 
its soft radiance. Her hair fell about her 
pale face, and her great, haunting eyes 
gazed back at the moon as though all her 
thoughts were on the silvery disc, and she 
saw things unperceived by ordinary mortals, 

To Walter Harding prosaic lawyer and 
excellent man of business, as he was known 
to his world the hour was fraught with 
ecstasy. He was musical enough to be carried 
out of himself by Frank’s singing; while, as 
a lover, to sit there in the moonlight alone 
with Dorethy, drinking in, unsuspected and 
unreproved, the ethereal beauty of her face 
(for in his eyes she was very beautiful) what 
more could lover desire, except to be assured 
that his love was returned ?—which was more 
than Walter dared hope for, knowing well 
that Dorothy’s feeling for him was far removed 
from love. 

Some of Frank’s songs spoke of hope ; during 
these Walter looked forward to bliss untold, 
lasting into and through eternity. Then would 
follow a crushing of all human hopes, and 
a filling of heart and soul with blank de- 
spair; and this prosaic lawyer proved himself 
so susceptible to emotion that he well-nigh 
cried aloud in his pain and longing—only the 
sight of that still, raptured, moonlit face in 
Frank’s big chair taught him the necessity for 
self-control, if he really wished to win her, 

It was not the first time that Dorothy 
Craufurd had been, in a manner, hypnotised 
with music. When she was more than 
usually unmanageable, her brother had long 
since discovered that music was his most 
powerful ally. She would be as wax in his 
hands if he played and sang to her. 

But he had forgotten her this evening. 
Miriam only filled his thoughts—Miriam, the 
singer; Miriam, the girl; Miriam, the beloved 
one ! 

Did Dorothy know this, and was_ she 
reading their future—his and Miriam’s—on 
the surface of the distant moon? Her 
prolonged gaze was getting uncanny; so 
Walter began to feel, at length. 

He touched her hand as jt hung limply 
over the arm of the chair. 

“What are you thinking of, Dorothy ?” 

“in?” 

The eyes were slowly turned on_ him, 
blazing with reproach through unshed tears. 
Never would he forget that look, and the 
pang it sent through him. 

“Why did you wake me?” she whispered 
passionately. ‘IT was dreaming of such 
sweetness—such heavenly sweetness—for him 
and me. And even in my dream I knew 
it would never come true, and so I wanted 
it to last; and you have driven it away; 
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and now he must stop, for I can bear no held up his hand for silence as the prelim- 
more to-night.” inary “‘jug-jug” of a nightingale rose to their 

She half rose to go to her brother; but ears from the tree-covered valley between 
at that instant piano and voice were both them and the opposite hill. 





hushed, and Frank rejoined them, looking Close to the town was this valley, yet 
unusually white in the now vivid moonlight. the nightingale haunted it every spring 
“Why, it is almost like day in here! and early summer. 
2 Have I tired you out, you two?” As the liquid notes quivered in the air 
' “You know you could never tire me, Frank. Dorothy murmured 
I fancy Dorothy is rather over-wrought.” “’T is no rival, Frank! It is a little bit of 
“Your doing—not his!” She spoke almost your soul flown away into the night. Don't 
, sharply. ‘I dreamed I was in heaven, Frank; you feel that you have lost it?” 
and he was stupid enough to wake me, and Was she giving utterance to one of her 
pull me down to earth with a rush.” quaint fancies, or had she really seen into 


Instead of the sympathy she looked for, his heart? 
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Frank held up his hand for silence. 
i 
) 
‘ ’ she was treated to laughter; her plaintive Frank Craufurd had to fight for the power 
1 tone not suiting her concluding words. to reply lightly. 


. : “Listen to my rival! It was well I stopped, ““You look like flying away into the night, 
or he would have put me to shame.” Frank yourself, you uncanny little elf. To bed with 
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you, or you will not be fit for anything to- A yawn finished this piece of philosophy, and 
morrow? I will just stroll part of the way sleep claimed Dorothy—a willing victim—just 
home with Harding: I need calming down as Frank was turning his back, reluctantly, on 




















after all that singing.” the Gillets’ house—whither he had tramped for 
Dorothy felt no very great surprise when the doubtful pleasure of looking on the casket 

half an hour passed, and then another, with- which held the jewel he valued more than 

out bringing him back. At length twelve anything else on earth. 

struck from every clock in the town, the The homeward walk was not so interesting 

sound floating upwards through the still night as the outward one had seemed, after parting 

to her open window. with Walter Harding. Perhaps this was the 


“Ts it any use to wish we had not come reason of Frank’s sudden return to common. 
here ?” she said to herself as her eyes closed _ sense. 
wearily. ‘If it had not been on my account, “If she knew! But she won’t know—at 
I fancy something else would have brought least, I think not. There’s one advantage | 
us, or we should have met them somewhere _ have over him: I can work on her ambition— 
else. It seems to me that if things are to thatis to say, I could! But shall 1? Can 1?” 
happen, they will; and we can’t prevent it!” END OF CHAPTER SEVEN. 
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(From a Photograph by C. Reid, Wishaw.) 
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IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


Illustrated from Drawings of the Prodigal Son by a Chinese Artist. 








Sa INTERESTING views of Chinese 

obtained from the new 

Chinese Scripture cartoons. 
“are greater than things heard,” and 
certain missionaries are increasingly using 
they have caused pictures illustrating 
the Bible to be painted, and have found 


aie art and character can be 
— “Things seen,” said Tennyson, 
this great truth in their work: in China 
the cartoons of great service. 


But it is found that English pictures 
—however mortifying the fact may be 
to our national pride—are worse than 
useless for this purpose in the mission 
field. 

Why? 

The answer throws a curious light on 
Chinese character. It is true that the 
Chinese, as a people, seem to be particu- 
larly fitted for receiving instruction by 


pictures; the characters of the Chinese 
language were originally pictures of cer- 
tain objects, and from his early days the 
Chinaman is accustomed to pictures as 
a means of conveying ideas. But when 
confronted with Bible pictures of English 
design the Chinese non - Christians are 
so absorbed in considering the numerous 
points of difference between the manners 
and dress, the architecture and furniture, 
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The father dividing his living. 





represented in the English pictures, and 
those of their own land, that the ab- 
stract truth conveyed by the illustration 











The Prodigal leaving home. 


preacher has been speaking 
is completely 


—even if a 
on the subject for an hour 
lost. 

Imagine the feeling of an _ earnest 
preacher who has been expatiating on 
the truths of the parable of the Prodigal 





Son when he is asked immediately he 
has finished, ‘‘What is the length of 
the father’s beard?” or “Does he not 
wear funny shoes?” 

Experience, therefore, has taught that, 
for purely evangelistic purposes, the 


pictures should be Chinese in every par- 
ticular; and Dr. William Wilson, of the 
China Inland Mission persuaded a native 
artist to paint various pictures—about 
thirty in number—illustrating different 
portions of the Bible. 

The manner in which this was done is 
very interesting. He was a professional 
artist whose time had largely been spent 
in painting scenes in Buddhist and Taoist 
temples, and was unacquainted with the 
art ot foreign countries. Various passages, 
such as those of the Prodigal Son and the 
Good Samaritan in the Chinese version 
of the Bible, were read over to him, and 
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the incidents were then narrated in 
colloquial Chinese and suggestions made 
as to how the subject might be suitably 
divided into scenes. He then made draft 
designs, which were eriticised and altered, 








‘Wasting his substance in riotous living.” 


and finally the pictures were passed and 
painted. 

Six of them illustrated the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, and these we have 
reproduced. When painted together in a 
set, the first appears in approved Chinese 
fashion at the right-hand corner and you 
read from right to left. If painted in 
double rows, you commence at the upper 
right hand, travel downwards, and then 
begin at the top of the next column, end- 
ing at the lower left hand. 

The first picture shows the father 
dividing his living among his two sons. 
“The elder, as a dutiful, respectful 
Chinese son, would not think of sitting 
in his father’s presence,” says Dr. Wilson, 
“but stands behind him, in an attitude 
betokening respect; while the younger 
son—regardless of everything but his own 
dreams of wealth, ease and happiness, 
dressed in his finest clothing, even superior 
to his father’s—sits with the utmost 
self-composure, fanning himself, quite re- 
gardless of the grief he is causing his 
father.” The tray on the table contains 
silver ingots—proeperty which the father 
has accumulated— while a servant behind 
is bringing another ingot. The scales on 
the table are found in every Chinese 
gentleman's house, and are used to weigh 
ingots or pieces of silver. 





THE QUIVER. 








In the second picture the young prodigal 
is seen leaving home in a sedan-chair; 
the father and mother are standing sor. 
rowful and anxious at the front door, and 
giving a few parting words of counsel to 
their erring son. In the third illustration 
he is *“‘ wasting his substance in riotous 
living,” as in gambling, opium-smoking, 
and other vices. Scene the fourth shows 
him with money, friends, and clothes all 
gone; the prodigal is pictured almost 
naked and feeding the pigs, until the 
thought flashes upon him—* I will arise, 
and go to my father.” The fifth picture 
represents two scenes, viz. the welcome 
which the father gave when the prodigal 
says, “I have sinned against heaven, and 
before thee,” and, secondly, when, within 
the house, the best robe is brought and 
put upon him. Lastly, is the feast of re- 
joicing, so aptly described in the immortal 
words—‘*‘ Let us eat, and be merry; for 
this my son was dead, and is alive again! 
He was lost, and is found!” The dishes 
and chop-sticks are arranged in Chinese 
fashion. The rejoicing parents, on such 
a special occasion, sit at the same table, 
while the repentant prodigal is placed on 
their right hand, humbled, yet happy in 
the grace and favour shown him by his 
loving father. Musicians, too, with various 











The Prodigal when a swineherd. 


kinds of musical instruments, are also in 
attendance. 

The pictures were used by an increas- 
ing number of missionaries, but, as they 
were laboriously drawn and painted by 
one artist, the supply could not meet the 
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Returns to his father. The best robe is placed upoa him. 


demand. Therefore, nine thousand 
such pictures (preaching cartoons) were 
prepared in England from some 
originals: the separate scenes 
eighteen inches by seventeen 


and printed on calico as litho- 
graphic outlines. They are 
afterwards coloured by hand 
in water-colours, the special 
smooth surface of the calico 
employed rendering the work 
very easy. Were they printed 
in colours the cartoons would 
not be so characteristic of 
Chinese =workmanship. A 
scheme has therefore been 
launched by the China Inland 
Mission, the essential feature 
of which is that sympathisers 
with foreign missions should 
apply for copies of the plain 
cartoons and colour them by 
hand according to the corre- 
sponding small colour prints 
in a publication by Dr. 
Wilson, called ‘ Eye-gate, or 
Native Art in the Mission 
Field.” But as the Chinese 
are such an artistic and ob- 
servant people, only those 
persons who are prepared to 
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give every care and attention 
to the work should offer their 
assistance. The paintings of 
the Chinese, though essenti- 
ally different from British 
art, are of a high order as 
regards carefulness of execu- 
tion, so that only the best 
work should be sent for use 
among them. Thus, for in- 
stance, in all copies there 
should be a white space left 
between the gaiter on the 
legs of the men and _ the 
black colouring of the shoe. 
The white, of course, repre- 
sents the stocking, and lack 
of attention to even this very 
small detail would at once be 
noticed by the scrutinising 
Chinese eye. 

So that in this work, as 
in many other enterprises, 
zeal and enthusiasm do not 
fully compensate for lack of 


skill and want of accuracy. 

calico prints can be obtained 
from the authorities of the China Inland 
Mission, who kindly gave us permission 
to reproduce this set of native prints. 








‘*Let us eat, and be merry: he was lost, and is found. 
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By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


LEEP, my little one, sleep. 
A cradle of pure gold I have made, 
Of Ophir gold, 
Shaped as was shaped the ark of old 
Where Moses was laid: 
Set with pearls and rubies aflame, 
And precious stones of every name. 
It is fashion’d out of my heart’s true love, 
The yearning and burning and learning of love. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 








Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
I have fitted with softest down thy bed: 
An angel’s wing 
Yielded for thee this offering 
For thy dear head. 
Lay thee down; may thy dreams be sweet, 
God Himself guard thee from head to feet. 
Thy bed is within thy mother’s breast. 
At rest, and all blest, in thy mother’s breast. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
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Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
I have woven a dainty gown for thee, 
Dainty and white: 
It is made of the morning’s light 
And is fair to see: 
In every thread is wrought a charm 
To hold thee safe from evil and harm. 
It is fashion’d out of my evening prayer, 
My care that goes forth in an eager prayer. 
Sleep, my little one, sleep. 





Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
I wrap thee round in a coverlet 
Finest of s:lk, 
Red as the rose and white as milk, 
And on it is set 
The story tapestried all fair 
Of angels descending the golden stair. 
/ It is fashion’d out of my heart’s true love 
The dreaming and scheming of my true love 
4 Sleep, my little one, sleep. 
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MATTHEW LORRIMER, WHEELWRIGHT. 





A RUSTIC CHARACTER SKETCH. 


UMMER, like some 
Minerva of old, has 
come a-dancing over 
the hills, playing 
mellow music upon 
her flute, and the 
whole land has 
h awakened at the call 
into answering song. 
I trow there is no 
spot on earth where 
the melody is sweeter 
than the corner of the 
wood where stands Matthew Lorrimer’s 
cottage, with its abutting shed in which 
he carries on his wayside trade of 
wheelwright; and no man on earth who 
loves more to stand beneath the trees 
at eventide, smoking a _ peaceful pipe 
and watching the glint of the setting 
sun upon the fields of corn, than Mat- 
thew Lorrimer himself. For the woods 
are lush behind the cottage; great 
beeches interlacing with each other; 
thick copses of hawthorn; stately oaks 
towering above waving seas of fern; 
and here at eventide the song of the 
birds comes rich and full upon the ear. 
Before the cottage runs the lane, white 
and dusty, winding away among the 
meadows, past the church, and on 
through the village until it reaches the 
high road. 

Matthew's workshed is a rendezvous 
and a stopping-place for all passers-by. 
The carters who go lumbering along in 
their creaking, grumbling carts; the 
farmers driving to and from market; 
the labourers plodding home after their 
day’s work is done; they all pause and 
exchange the time of day with Matthew. 
As soon would they think of going 
past without their ‘“ Hallo, Matthew!” 
or * Hi, there, Lorrimer!” as they would 
of forgetting their own homestead. 
Even Sir George pulls up and chats 
with him, and as for the rector, he 
comes and sits in the shed, and talks 
with the old wheelwright by the hour. 
Matthew treats them all alike. With 
his powerful arms bared to the elbow 








and his shirt open at the neck: with 
his gruff, even aggressive, manner; 
with his turn for argument and _ his 
love for a dispute; he treats them 
all alike. They know him to the 
core. And since the change which 
has taken place in him they have 
gathered round him, these honest, sim- 
ple, kind-hearted country folk, know. 
ing that underneath his still defiant 
mien there beats one of the manliest, 
tenderest hearts upon the bosom of the 
earth. 

For time was when Matthew Lorri- 
mer was the despair of all church-going 
people in the countryside. A quick 
intelligence and a_ proud, stiff-necked, 
rebellious spirit were qualities which, 
between them, sent Matthew all askew 
for fully ten years of his life. The 


_intelligence, backed by a little smatter- 
“ing of knowledge, gained from _ scraps 


of reading, led him into infidelity. The 
rebellious spirit within him drove him 
still deeper into the mire when _ his 
trouble came. And so for ten years he 
shut himself up within a shell of dogged 
obstinacy, and lived his life to himself 
—a lonely, silent, bitter man. 

It was when Matthew was at _ his 
worst that the rector came to the 
parish. Glories and song of summer; 
the unspeakable tints of autumn; the 
budding delights of spring: these 
things were lost upon Matthew at this 
time, for the frost was upon his soul. 
When Matthew does a thing, he does it 
thoroughly; and when he _ froze, he 
froze hard. Directly he saw the rector’s 
figure in the doorway of the shed—a 
broad-shouldered, manly figure it is— 
he laid down his tools and moved to 
wards it. 

“Thee be the new passun, I’m _ think- 
ing?” said he. 

*T am,” said the rector, advancing 
with outstretched hand. ‘“And_ you 
are 

“Matthew Lorrimer is my name,” 
said the wheelwright, putting his hands 
behind him and drawing himself to his 
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full height. ‘‘An’ Matthew Lorrimer 
may as well tell thee at once as he 
wants no passuns here. So thee can go. 
I’ve done with passuns. Thee can go, I 
tell thee.” 

The rector, who had partly known 
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“Thee can go. I’ve done with passuns. 


what to expect, kept a perfectly straight 
and solemn face. He has a keen under- 
standing of human nature, and he saw 
at once that to take Matthew other 
than seriously would be to make a 
miserable hash of it at the outset. 

_  Matthe w.” he said pleasantly, “ this 
Is your shed, and a man’s house is_ his 
castle, | respect your wish. I will £0. 
But let me say first that I know you 
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to be an honest, straightforward man 
who could not do an unfair thing——” 

*That’s as it may be,” said Matthew 
gruffly. ‘“‘But I want no passuns here, 
I tell thee.” 

*Yet you are doing an unfair thing 
in sending me away as a parson when 
I only come to you as a man. I shall 
not badger you to come to church, 


” 


Matthew. You may take my word of 
honour for that. I only wanted to 
have a bit of a chat with you—and 
maybe an occasional discussion, you 
know, Matthew, as man to man. But 
still, I will never come in again unless 
you wish it.” 

Then the rector turned and marched 
off, with a perfectly pleasant ‘ Good- 
day.” 
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**T want no passuns here,” said Mat- 
thew again, as doggedly and gruffly as 
ever; but he looked after the rector 
under his fierce eyebrows with an unde- 
niable air of discomfiture. As he turned 
to his work he savagely kicked a piece 
of wood that lay on the ground, which 
was also a sign that somehow he felt 
dissatisfied with himself. 

* Unfair, umph! Who’s he to say I 
be unfair ? ” 

He went on with his work. Ten minutes 
later he paused. 

** Unfair, indeed! Umph!” 

The rector had hit the nail on the 
head, and had driven it well home. 

‘**He said an occasional discussion —as 
man to man.” Matthew paused again. 
“Well, that sounds fair and square 
enough. But you never know these 
passuns,” 

Another spell of work, and yet again 
he broke out. 

**T shouldn’t ha’ minded the discussion 
part,” he said, in a tone half grudging, 
half regretful—‘* not as man to man. I 
reckon I’d give him a few things to 
answer.” 

Yet a few minutes later he threw 
his hammer furiously across the shop. 

‘Then, blow me! what did he want 
to come here for?” he burst forth. 
“Unfair or not unfair, I don’t want 
no passuns here!” 


What had set Matthew’s life out of 
tune? Well. first of all, he had been 
embittered by a nagging wife. It was 
typical of his complex nature that in 
all the long years during which he 
had to endure the discomforts of a 
iniserable home-life and a jarring tongue, 
he never said one cross word to his 
wife. ‘“‘It don’t become a man to lose 
his temper wi a woman,” he said; and 
to that principle he stuck doggedly. 
But year by year his home-life told 
upon him. His silence grew into mor- 
oseness; his patience into obstinacy. 
Secret fires that lurked in the depths 
of his nature, and that might have gone 
to the making of a noble man, began 
to burn fiercely in directions where lay 
the worst possibilities within him. He 
grew irascible, stubborn, taciturn. His 
whole life became a jangling discord. 
Yet he never said one angry word to 
his wife; and when at last she lay in 
the back room, her bitter tongue stilled 





for ever, he stood above her, his hand 
upon her cold forehead. ‘ Thee hast 
been the curse of my life, poor lass,” 
he said, “the curse of my life; yet 
thee was a woman, weak and frail like 
women-folk are, and thee couldn’ help it, 
It is my pleasure to remember that J 
have never spoken an ugly word to thee, 
lass.” 

Ten months passed, and Time, which, 
in God’s mercy, softens all our troubles 
and sorenesses, would undoubtedly have 
worked its gentle will upon Matthew 
had not another blow befallen him. His 
daughter Sarah, his housekeeper and 
his only child, one night left home 
with Jim Bennett, the dissipated farm. 
hand at Blewett’s Farm, and the news 
came back from London that they had 
been married there on the following 
day. Now Matthew was at least a man, 
while Jim Bennett was a poor, white. 
faced, undersized, ferrety-eyed individual 
for whom the sturdy wheelwright’s 
contempt was only expressed by an 
unspeakable snort of disgust and loath. 
ing; and this blow was the last straw. 
Matthew banged the door of his heart 
with a snap, and forswore the world 
and everything in it save his trade. He 
had no daughter; no kith and kin. Don't 
let them speak to him of his child.. There 
was no child in the world for him. 
Neither was there any God. Don't let 
anyone come to him with psalm-singing. 
No passuns and no church people for 
him. It was all a lot of tumbledown 
nonsense. 

Thus it was that Matthew Lorrimer 
starved himself into loneliness. and grew 
more obstinate and bitter still in his 
hunger; and thus it was that he bade 
the new rector leave his shed, with that 
dogged refrain, “I want no _ passuns 
here!” Matthew has a brain which 
petrifies around any idea that enters it, 
so that it becomes wedged in like a 
veritable fossil, and it is almost a sur- 
gical operation to attempt to dig it out 
again; and when he had settled it in 
his own mind that he wanted no “ pass- 
uns” about him, the idea became a sort 
of shibboleth of faith to him. 

The days passed on—summer, autumn, 
winter, and spring — until summer came 
again; and still Matthew continued to 
live his lonely life, consorting with no 
man, accepting no man’s sympathy. Yet 
even in this, his most confirmed period 




















of misanthropy, he always felt a secret 
and sneaking regret over those “ discus- 
sions as man to man,” at which the 
rector had hinted. For if there was 
anything Matthew loved it was to 
engage in a fair and square stand-up 
argunent—to level his brains alongside 
those of other men, and to trip them 
up with knotty questions, just to see 
how they would get out of the net. 

It was one day when Matthew stood 
at the door of his shed that the rector 
passed with his head in the air, swishing 
the nettles on the bank with his walk- 
ing-stick. He had a habit of carrying 
his head high, with a genial smile on 
his face and the general bearing of a 
man who is satisfied with the world as 
he finds it. Matthew turned awkwardly 
in the other direction when the rector 
ame round the bend of the lane; then 
he made a movement as if to go inside; 
then he faced about defiantly, and stood 
squarely gazing at the parson as he 
advanced. 

* Good-morning, Matthew,” said the 
rector. 

* Good-morning to ye, 
shortly. 

* You see, I haven’t troubled you again,” 
said the rector, smiling. 

“Well, I told thee as I didn’ want 
any passuns, didn’ 1?” replied Matthew 
irritably. 

“ Not but that I should have been glad 
to have a chat with you at times, you 
know,” said the rector blandly, taking 
no notice of his remark. 

Matthew looked at him strangely from 
underneath his eyebrows. 

“T’m not a-goin’ to say as I should 
object to a chat an’—an’—a discussion, 
an’ all that, now and agen in a way,” 
said he, looking down the road care- 
lessly ; ** but what I draws the line at 
is passuns.” 

“But if I came in, not as a parson 
but asa man?” said the rector smilingly. 
“Now come! You are a fair-dealing 
man, Matthew; what have you to say 
to that ?” 

Matthew looked up the road and down 
the road. Matthew shifted one leg before 
the other. The old obstinate spirit was 
strong within him; but there was, com- 
bating it, a hunger of heart that he 
could not master. Human nature is 
weak. 

“Oh, if it comes to that, an argyment 


” 


replied Matthew 
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or two—now and then, I don’t mind,” 
said Matthew at last, trying hard to 
make his voice gruff. 

Then, fearing lest he should seem to 
have capitulated, he added with a sudden 
access of ferocity : 

* But I don’t want no passun business 
about it, mind!” 

And that was how the rector obtained 
the right of entry to Matthew’s shed. 
No one will be found to deny that he 
had managed it with infinite tact. Many 
were the discussions they had after that, 
on subjects the breadth and variety of 
which it would be almost impossible to 
describe. But among them, as mere in- 
significant items, may be mentioned Free 
Will, the Age of the World, Arbitration 
versus War, the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, and the Inspiration of the 
Bible. The rector would sit on the 
bench near the doorway, swinging his 
legs, and Matthew would seat himself on 
the old waggon wheel on the other side 
of the door, pulling at his long church- 
warden. Thus they would go at it with 
all the gusto in the world. And after 
it was over they would solemnly shake 
hands. 

** No ill-will, Matthew,” the rector would 
say. 

** Oh, that’s all right,” Matthew would 
reply ; “no ill-will on my side.” 


One day, late in the autumn, a letter 
came to the rectory which caused the 
rector to utter an exclamation of sur- 
prise. His wife was pouring out the 
coffee. 

“What is it, George?” she said, put- 
ting down the coffee-pot. 

The rector handed her the letter. 

Her kindly eyes were dimmed with 
tears as she handed it back to him. 

“You must do it, George,” she said. 

“Yes, I must do it,” said the rector 
decisively ; “it won't be an easy task, 
but I must do it. The child is home- 
less. And who knows but it may prove 
to be the hand of God?” 

A week later the rector went forth 
along the lane towards Matthew’s cottage, 
with a little fair-haired, bright-eyed girl 
of some seven summers at his side. He 
held her hand in his, and spoke gaily, 
so that she looked up into his face con- 
fidingly and smiled ; but there was con- 
siderable perturbation upon the rector’s 
brow as he neared the cottage. He led 
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the child into the shed. Matthew was 
at work at the further end. 

‘** Matthew,” said the rector, with a 
slight tremor of voice, ‘‘I have brought 
you a blessing.” 

Matthew turned and looked at them 
both. The hammer fell from his hand. 


His bruised old heart woke up. 


* What do thee mean?” he said 
hoarsely, staring at the child as one 
who sees a ghost. ‘“ Here, passun, what 
do thee mean?” he said again fiercely 

an { Si gain fiercely, 
his eyes still fixed upon the child. 

** Your daughter is dead. Her husband 
has disappeared. And this is her child 


her homeless child—your grand-daughter,” 




















said the rector, solemnly. ‘ Matthew 
as you may one day need pity your. 
self, you will not refuse pity to thi; 
innocent bairn—your own kith and 
kin.” 

** Here, you passun!” exclaimed Mat. 
thew in a terrible voice, taking a step 
towards the rector as though he 
would have struck him to the 
earth. 

His eyes fell again upon the 
child, and his arms _ dropped 
nervelessly to his side. 

** Here, you passun,” he re. 
peated, but something in his 
throat choked his utterance. He 
sank upon the bench, his face 
buried in his hands. 

The rector went out softly, 
leaving the child and Matthew 
alone together. 


Like the spring winds upon the 
frozen earth, like the morning's 
sun upon the dark world, came 
that bright-faced child into Mat- 
thew’s solitary life. Like some 
numbed limb warming back into 
life again, his bruised old heart 
woke up and began to throb 
anew as only Love has been able 
to make the heart throb since 


ever this world began. His ex- 
piation, when the change came 
over him, was_ like _ himself— 


brave, dogged, and_ fearless. He 
came to church before the face 
of all men, with little Sarah at 
his side, and sat with uplifted 
head in the pew which he had 
once regularly oceupied. ‘I’ve been 
all wrong,” he said to everyone 
whom he met. ‘* Why should I 
be afeared to say it? God forgive 
me, I’ve been all wrong. The world 

ain’t all askew, and God ain't dead, 

jest because we have a _ trouble or 
two. A little child has taught me that. 
Jest a little sunbeam come into an old 
man’s life has taught me that.” 

And when the rector was ill—nigh 
unto death’s door—Matthew haunted the 
place night and day. Nor would he take 
any comfort till the crisis was over, and 
he could shake the parson’s hand again- 
HARRY DAVIES. 
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LARGE LETTERS.” 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road. 


“Ye see how large a letter I have written unto you with mine own hand.”—GALATIANS vi. 11. 





T has been supposed, with 
much show of reason, 
that at the close of 
the Epistle to the 
Galatians the Apostle 
took the pen from the 
hand of his amanuensis, 
and wrote somewhat 
more than his usual 
brief autograph. Gener- 
ally he contented him- 
self with such words as 
those with which the 

Epistle to the Ephesians closes, ** The salutation 
of me, Paul, with mine own hands. Remem- 
ber my bonds. Grace be with you.” But 
in the case of the Galatians, among whom 
his authority had been greatly impugned, it 
seemed incumbent to give rather more em- 
phasis and importance to his words, by a 
prolonged personal closing paragraph. He 
begs them excuse the clumsy shape and 
appearance of his handwriting, on account 
of his defective sight, to which he may also 
be alluding when he touchingly describes 
himself as branded with the marks of the 
slavery of Jesus. 

We may take his words also in a meta- 
phorical sense. How largely his letters bulk 
in the make-up of the New Testament! If 
we judge the question only by comparing 
their length with that of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, we shall find that they make a fourth 
part of the whole. And their importance 
must be measured not by length but by 
weight. Before you put them into the scale 
consider the precious treasures you = are 
handling. The sublime chapter on Love, 1 
Corinthians xiii.: the matchless argument on 
Justification in Romans iv. and v.; the glorious 
exposition of the work of the Holy Spirit 
in Romans viii.; the triumphant Resurrection 
Hope of 1 Corinthians xv.; the tender unveil- 
ing of the love between Jesus and His own in 
Ephesians v.—what priceless treasures are 
these which the Church owes first to the 
Holy Ghost, and next to the Apostle Paul 
acting as His organ and instrument! How 
many of the most precious and helpful pas- 
Sages in Scripture bear the mark of the 
tender, eager, fervent and devout spirit of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles ! 

We have thirteen letters bearing the in- 

















scription and signature of Paul. The evidence 
of their genuineness and authenticity is gener- 
ally admitted; even the extreme school of 
destructive criticism has been compelled to 
admit that the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Romans are undoubtedly his. 
They were written at different periods between 
the years 52 and 68 A.D., and under very 
different circumstances. These, when hope 
was young and fresh in the first glad dawn; 
these, amid the stress of strong antagonism ; 
these, with the shackles of the prison on the 
wrist; these, when the sun was dyeing the 
horizon With its last intense glow. Each 
largely tinctured with the complexion of the 
worlds without and within; but all full of 
that devotion to the risen Lord which led 
him to subscribe himself so often as His de- 
voted slave—** Paul, the slave of Jesus Christ.” 

Let us place these Epistles in the order of 
their composition, and see how they mark 
the successive stages of progress in the 
Apostle’s conceptions of Christ. He was 
always full of love and loyalty and the Divine 
Spirit ; but, according to his own words, he 
Was perpetually leaving the things that were 
behind and pressing on to those before, that 
he might know Christ, the power of His Re- 
surrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings. 
It is not surprising therefore that each of 
the Epistles contains some profounder appre- 
hension of the fulness and glory of the risen 
Lord. As Jesus is said to have increased in 
wisdom and age, so His Apostle was trans- 
formed into His image from glory to glory. 
All his life was a going from strength to 
strength. And as he climbed the craggy 
steeps of obedience and faith, of growing 
likeness to Jesus, of self-sacrifice and ex- 
perience of the Cross, his horizon of knowledge 
widened to breadths and lengths and heights 
and depths of the knowledge of the love of 
Christ, which still passed his knowledge. We 
have only to compare the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians with that to the Ephesians 
to perceive at once how greatly this noble 
nature had filled out and ripened under the 
culture of the Divine Husbandman. 

The best and most natural division of the 
Epistles that I have met with is that sug- 
gested by Dean Farrar :— 

The Eschatological Group: 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians. 
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The Anti-Judaic Growp: 1 and 2 Corinth- 
ians; Galatiams; Romans. 

The Christological or Anti-Gnostic Group: 
Philippians ; Colossians; Philemon; Ephe- 
sians, 

The Pastoral Growp: 1 
and 2 Timothy. 

Let us consider them in this order. 

land 2 Thessalonians.—The first of these was 
probably written towards the close of the year 
52, and certainly from Corinth. Timothy had 
been left in Macedonia to complete the work 
from which the Apostle had been so summarily 
torn. After doing all he could to comfort 
and help the infant churches, he came with 
Silas to Paul, and the three held solemn and 
prayerful conference on the best way of direct- 
ing and assisting the disciples amid the great 
storm of opposition through which they were 
passing. It was impossible for any of them 
to go to their relief, and so this first Epistle 
was despatched. And the second from the 
same city, a few months afterwards, when 
the Apostle heard that the first had been 
interpreted to mean that the Lord’s coming 
was near enough to justify the expectation 
of the speedy dissolution of existing society. 

In each of these Epistles the Apostle dwells 
more largely than in any of the others on 
the Second Advent. Its light was illuminat- 
ing his whole being with its glow. The motive 
for every duty, the incitement to every 
Christian disposition, the ground for purity, 
hopefulness, comfort and practical virtue, are 
found in the coming of the Son of God. 

1 Corinthians.—Towards the end of Paul’s 
three years’ residence in Ephesus tidings came, 
partly through Apollos, and partly through 
members of the house of Chloe, of the very 
unfavourable condition of affairs at Corinth. 


Timothy ; Titus ; 


Amid the strongly sensuous influences of 
that voluptuous city the little band of 
converts seemed on the point of relaxing 


the vows of their baptism and relapsing into 


the vices of their contemporaries. Shortly 
after this a letter arrived from the Church 
itself, brought to Ephesus by Stephanus, 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, asking advice on 
a number of practical difficulties. It was a 
terrible revelation of quarrels, disputings, 
inconsistencies and grosser evils, and was 
enough to daunt any man. How could he 


hope to remedy such a state of things with- 


out going in person? And if he went, how 
would he be received? At that time he was 
pressed with a terrible conflict which was 


being waged at Ephesus, and he must stay 
at his post. There was nothing for it but 
to write as the Holy Spirit might direct; 
and the result was the marvellous Epistle, 
more than any other has_ supplied 
direction to the Church in the 
centuries, showing her how to 


which 
practical 
following 
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the 


apply the 
most complicated moral and social problems, 
It was carried to Corinth by Titus. 


principles of Gospel to the 


2 Corinthians.—When the riot broke out 
in Ephesus, the Apostle was eagerly looking 


for the coming of Titus with tidings of the 


reception of his Epistle. On his expulsion 
from the city, he went to Troas, making 
sure that he would meet him there; but, 


failing to do so, he became feverishly anxious, 
and hastened on to Macedonia to seek him, 
He was afflicted on every side; ‘ without 
were fightings, within were fears”; till he 
was finally comforted by the coming of Titus, 
who brought good news as he told of their 
longing, their mourning, their zeal for him, 
Thereupon, he wrote his second Epistle, and 
sent it to the Church by the hands of Titus 
and another. 

This is the most personal of all his 
Epistles. He lays bare his heart. He per. 
mits us to see its yearning tenderness, its 
sensitiveness to love or hate, its eager 
devotion to the best interests of his con- 
verts. ‘‘All things are for your sakes, for 
which cause we faint not.” 

In this Epistle new thoughts are beginning 
to find expression, which will become the 
staple of later letters. He writes less as one 
who expects everything from the Second 
Advent, and more as living in rapt and 
blessed fellowship with the risen and _glori- 
ous Lord. Though he was alway delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake, the life of Jesus, 
that was in him, was manifesting itself in 
his mortal life (iv. 11). He now knew Christ, 
not after the flesh, but in the spirit; the 
constraint of His love was perpetually lead- 
ing to the denial of self and the putting on 
of that new creation which was in Him 
(v. 14, 17). 

Galatians.—Paul followed Titus to Corinth, 
and remained there a happy three months. 
But the joy of fellowship with the large 
and happy band of friends that gathered 
around him there must have been greatly 
blurred by tidings of the fickleness of the 
Galatians, who were removing ‘from him 
that had called them into the grace of 
Christ, unto another gospel.” Proselytisers 
had gone amongst his converts, professing 
to represent the Church at Jerusalem, and in 
the name of primitive Christianity; but they 
disparaged Paul’s Apostleship, questioned his 
authority, and insisted on the necessity of 

being circumcised and _ submitting 
Levitical law. 

It was a critical hour. If these views had 
prevailed, Christianity must have dwindled 
into a Jewish sect, and the river of Christian 
life and work, which had gushed from the 
ground at Pentecost, must have itself 
among the sands of Rabbinical speculation. 


Gentiles 
to the 


lost 




















Gentile ¢ stianity was in the balance: the 
hope of the world at stake. Profoundly 
stirred in spirit, the Apostle’s righteous in- 
dignation flames in almost every sentence, and 
with closing passion he meets 
the arguments of those who 

were seducing the Galatians 
from the simplicity and ° free- 
dom of Christ. 

Romans As his stay at 
Corinth drew to a close, the 


Apostl s mind was attracted to 
the Church in the world’s 
metropolis, which he hoped very 
soon to visit; and as a prepara- 
tion for his coming he prepared 
a succinct and connected view 
of the scheme which had been 
revealed to his  profoundest 
thought by the Divine Spirit. 
Thus originated the _ greatest 
of his Epistles, that to the 
Romans. 

In this, as in the former, 
there is not only a clear appre- 
ciation and presentation of the 
great doctrine of Justification by 
Faith; but an ever-deepening 
view of Christ’s indwelling. 
The Apostle is not now so 
much looking forward to the 
coming of the Lord, which he 
refers to very slightly, nor 
does he dwell exclusively on the 
death of the Cross, but he has 
come to realise more than ever 
that his salvation depends on 
the indwelling of the Saviour. 
He says we were reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son, 
but we were saved by His life; 
nor can we doubt, that by that 
phrase he means the life of 
Jesus hidden in the human soul. So en- 
tirely had Jesus become one with him, and 
he one with Jesus, that he felt the unutter- 
able groans of his intercessions, and some- 
thing of His travail for the souls of men. 
He had yielded his members as weapons in 
his mighty warfare against sin: had been 
crucified with Christ, and now no longer 
lived, but Christ lived in him. 

Philippians.—There is nothing polemical 


in this Epistle. The former Epistles have 
net and silenced his detractors and enemies. 
he strifes and divisions of the churches, if 


such there were, do not reach him through 
the prison-doors, or traverse the distance to 
his Roman abode. The peace of God that 
passeth all understanding keeps his mind 
and heart, and out of that tranquil heart 
pours forth a tide of deep and tender love 
to his beloved friends at Philippi. 
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The hope of being alive at the coming of 
the Lord has not died out of his heart. 
His citizenship was in heaven, whence he 
looked for the Saviour, but the possibility 
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that perhaps the Lord might have to be 
magnified by his death had already presented 
itself to his mind. He saw, however, that the 
will of God was best, and learned from his 
Master the secret of self-sacrificing humility. 

Colossians.—Among those who visited Paul 
in his hired house, towards the end of his 
detention in Rome, was Epaphras of Colossz, 
who also represented Laodicea and Hierapolis, 
cities of Asia Minor in the valley of the 
Lycus. He told the Apostle of a strange 
new heresy which was developing with 
alarming rapidity in the churches that had 
been planted in these distant cities. 

The falsely called Christian philosophy of 
the time was endeavouring to fill the gulf 
between sinful man and the holy God by a 
ladder of mythical existences, through which 
man’s prayers might ascend to God, and His 
blessing descend on man. 
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The necessity of dealing with tnis absurd 
tissue of the imagination was used by the 
Spirit of God to unveil a wider, truer view of 
the fulness that there is in Jesus; and a dis- 
closure was made to the Apostle of the full 
meaning of the Lord’s ascension to the right 
hand of power. He saw that all principali- 
ties and powers, all creature existences, all 
beings in heaven and earth and under the 
earth, were beneath his feet. He was Lord 
and King, ruling all, filling all, maintaining 
all. 

At the same time, his conviction of his 
union with the risen Lord was even more 
definite, and his appreciation of his indwelling 
more full of hope and glory. Tychicus bore 
this letter, and that to the Ephesians. 

Philemon.—Onesimus the runaway slave, 
fugitive from his master Philemon, driven 
by want to the Apostle’s house, or discovered 
in some low haunt of crime by his companions 
in their errands of mercy, had been be- 
gotten to a new life; and was now not a 
slave only, but ‘a brother beloved.” Paul 
sent him back to his master, who was a 
friend of his, and with whom he seems to 
have had a business account. This Epistle, 
which is a perfect model of this kind of 
Christian courtesy, was given him as an 
introduction to his owner. 

The chief point to notice here is the per- 
fect patience and certainty with which the 
Apostle awaits the ultimate triumph of 
Divine Love. He must have felt, that in the 
sight of Christ Onesimus had a perfect right 
to freedom, but it would have been highly 
impolitic for him to interfere between master 
and man. Let Philemon be taught to look 
at Onesimus as joined to him in the Gospel, 
it would not be long before he would himself 


propose his emancipation. But till he did 
Paul would not precipitate matters: and 
Onesimus must return to serve. 


Ephesians.—This Epistle reiterates the great 
conceptions of the Empire of the Lord Jesus, 
and of His ability to fill the whole gulf between 
God and man, which the former Epistle had 
foreshadowed. The doctrine of identification 
with Christ in His Death, Resurrection and 
Ascension is set forth with remarkable vivid- 
ness and power. The conception of the Church 
as the Body and Bride of Christ is elaborated 
with peculiar beauty of detail. But the 
commanding peculiarity of this Epistle is 
its allusion to the home-life of husband and 
wife, parent and child, master and slave. 

In earlier days. on account of the present 
distress and without the distinct assurance 
of inspiration, the Apostle had spoken as 
though the difficulties of married life pre- 


ponderated over its sweets (1 Corinthians vii.) ; 
but in these later Epistles he holds it up as the 
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model of the love which subsisted between 
the Heavenly Bridegroom and His own: and 
contrary to the opinion of his time he went 
that the true bond of 
mnarriage was the self-sacrifice of the stronger 
for the weaker, of the husband for the wife. 
Woman was no longer to be the toy or slave 
of man, but men were to be prepared to give 
themselves for their wives in daily acts of 
unselfishness, as Christ loved the Church and 
gave Himself for it. 

1 Timothy and Titus. 


so far as to assert 


After his release, Paul 


visited the scenes of his former ministry 
around the shores of the A2gean: and it was 
during his journeys of this time that he 
indited these Epistles to direct’ the young 


Evangelists in the right ordering of the 
Churches under their care. They are of ex- 
treme interest as indicating the increasing 


human-ness of his thinking. He is never weary 


of showing that the great principles of the 
Gospel are meant to elevate the commonest 
incidents and duties of life.  ** Godliness has 


promise of the life that now is.” ‘The grace of 
God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
unto all men, teaching them that, denying un- 
godliness and unholy lusts, they should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world” (1 Tim. iv. 8; Tit. ii. 12). 

2 Timothy.—\t was a mellow and softened old 
age. Lonely so far as dear companions were 
concerned ; full of privations, without cloak, 
or books, or tendance ; shivering in the prison, 
waiting to be offered, weigh anchor and drop 
down the stream. He wanted once more to 
see his beloved son in the faith, and wrote to 
speed his steps. It is very pathetic, very 
beautiful, very human. But the ray of an 
indomitable courage and faith is flung across 
the heaving waters: he has kept his Lord's 
deposit and knows that the deposit which he 


had made years before, was no less sajely 
kept. And so the pen is taken in hand for 
the last time. A few tender messages are 


added as a postscript: and with large letters 
he appends the closing sentences, **The Lord 
be with thy spirit. Grace be with you.” 

The Epistles of Paul resemble stereotyped 
plates from which innumerable copies are pro- 
duced. Who but God can number the myriads 
of souls that have come in with his 
words, and have themselves become epistles, 
ministered by him, “written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God.” And, 
till the Lord edition after edition of 
character, soul, life, and blessed victorious ex- 
perience shall be struck off from these blocks 
of holy thinking which we owe to the Apostle 
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WORK AND PLAY. 


By B. Fletcher Robinson. 


HERE are probably few amongst 
us who have not an impressive 
memory of an evening service 
in one of our great cathedrals. 
The lights of the choir flicker- 

ing on the carving of oaken stalls and an- 
cient thrones, the sacrarium with its rich 
reredos, the great west window where, in 
the glow of the dying sunset, saints and 
martyrs still are faintly pictured, the 
gathering shadows in the majestic arches, 
the darkening aisles with their sculp- 
tured statesmen and crusaders; such is 
the scene that rises before the eyes. 
The great organ wakes to the touch of 
a master hand, and to the mighty 
music that throbs through the ancient 


building, the fresh young voices of the 
choir rise heavenwards in hymns of 
prayer and praise. It was such music as 
theirs of which Wordsworth wrote ; 
music which is 


‘Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


Yet it is not, perhaps, too much to 
say that the large majority of people 
know little more of the choristers in 
famous choirs than that they sing on 
Sundays and week-days, and are finely 
trained. We will therefore make some 
inquiries into the life of these boys 
when they are without the walls of our 
cathedrals and collegiate churches 














HOCKEY ON THE ROOF OF ST. PAUL'S CHOIR SCHOOL, CARTER LANE, E.C. 
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St. Paul’s choir is one of the finest in 
the world; its school, under the head- 
mastership of the Rev. N. M. Morgan- 
Brown, is the model of what a choir 
school should be. It is under the charge 
of three masters, together with a choir 
master and assistant choir master. There 
are about forty boys on the books, to 
all of whom is given a sound preparatory 
education, the funds being found by the 
Dean and Chapter. It is not an easy 
matter to get a boy into the school. To 
begin with, he must have shown evident 
signs of talent for music;. or, in other 
words, possess a correct ear, and the 
promise of a good and powerful voice. 
But besides these musical qualifications, 
the boys of eight and nine are expected 


be seen that 


modern competition has 
created difficulties even in entering choir 
schools. 

How do they parcel out the day? 
Musie and the Latin grammar would not 
seem to pull well together; but the 
masters manage to fit them in admirably. 
The hours of play suffer, however, as 
perhaps is only to be expected. At 
seven the bell rings, and all are expected 
to be down by half past. Then, when 
the weather is favourable, comes a 
compulsory walk on the Embankment, 
where the air is probably as pure as 
anywhere near the vast city of chimneys. 
Short prayers and a lesson in Divinity 
follow before breakfast. From shortly 
after the meal to a quarter to ten lessons 





THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 


to pass an examination on the church 
catechism and outlines of Scripture 


history; on reading, writing, and ele- 
mentary arithmetic: on the declensions 
of nouns in the Latin Grammar. Add 
the fact that from the twenty to thirty 
boys who twice a year present themselves 


but three to six are selected, and it will 
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are the order of the day. At ten there 
is service in the cathedral; but at 
eleven, lessons begin again and last till 
one. After dinner there is choir practice 
from two fifteen to three forty-five ; 
service in the cathedral from four to 
four fifty; and, at last, an hour for 
play. Then comes tea, and at six thirty 
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preparation, lasting an hour and a half, 
eight 


From 
time for 


next day’s school. 
forty-five they have 
indoor games. 


for the 
to eight 
reading, and 


Then comes 
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which quickly freezes converts the roof 
into a skating pond,-whereon the most 
* anxious parent could trust her son with- 
out fear of his * falling through.” Those 
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choristers’ 
must 


bed, and the 
The work, it 


day is over. 
be admitted, seems 


exceedingly severe; but the boys are 
thoroughly well looked after, and, as 


Mr. Morgan-Brown has ss said, 
overwork are unknown amongst them. 

The have a cricket and football 
field out of London, where, on the weekly 
half holiday—which, by the way, would 
well earned—they play amongst 
themselves and with other schools and 
choir schools. For the rest of the week 
they possess what is certainly the strang- 
est playground in England. The top of 
the roof of the school is enclosed by 
means of strong beams and wire netting, 
so that balls cannot fall on the unsus- 
pecting passers-by. Here on the leads, 
hockey, stump cricket, and the like go 
briskly forward in any of the odd mo- 
ments which they have to themselves. 
In the winter a sheet of water 


boys 


seem 


thin 
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THE CANTERBURY CHOIR BOYS. 


who know choir boys only with those 
solemn faces which they invariably 
assume when seated in their stalls in the 
cathedral would be astonished to find 
what remarkably light-hearted young- 
sters they are when skipping about on 
this roof of theirs, despite the smuts 
and an occasional whiff of smoke from a 
neighbouring chimney. 

As soon as a voice breaks, the chor- 
ister’s doom is sealed. From his four- 
teenth birthday he has this grim fore- 
boding, a veritable sword of Damocles, 
hanging over him. But the Dean and 
Chapter, through the liberality of certain 
of the City Companies, can give many a 
one a helping hand in his future educa- 
tion. The Clothworkers’ Company pro- 
vide a £30 scholarship at Sutton Valence 
Grammar School, reducing the fees from 
£60 to £30. Both the Goldsmiths’ 


cud the Mercers’ Companies provide a 
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HOPKINS AND THE TEMPLE CHOIR BOYS. 
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restriction to 
school. The Merchant 
has given a £40 
scholarship to help a promising boy to 
continue his musical education. The 
Dean and Chapter have, in addition, a 
special fund to assist any chorister who, 


scholarship without 
any particular 


Taylors Company 


£40 


later in life, enters one of the Univer- 
sities. Of course, none of these scholar- 
ships is available where the boy has 
neither a clean moral record, nor real 


need for pecuniary assistance. 

The choir masters are to be congratu- 
lated on the present: efficiency of the 
choir. It has had for many years a high 
reputation. Distinguished musicians not 
a few have, in their youth, sat amongst 
the little white-robed figures beneath the 
great dome of the nation’s cathedral. Sir 
John Stainer and Mr. Henry Gadsby are 
two that may be singled out for special 
notice. 

There are few more interesting spots 
in London than the Chapel Royal at St. 
James's Palace. It is full of memories of 
our English royalties. Queen Anne was 
married there, and so was our present 
gracious sovereign. It was there that 
the Dowager Duchess of Richmond made 
the historic remark to her daughter on 
their arriving late and finding the chapel 
full, *‘Come away, Louisa; at any rate 
we have done the civil thing.” It was 
there, too, that a royal duke not so very 
long ago woke with a start at the ‘“ Let 
us pray” of the Dean, and remarked in 
a loud voice, **Certainly—I should like 
it, certainly.” The history of the chor- 
isters has been preserved almost from the 
time of the building of the chapel. The 
“Children of the Chapel Royal,” as they 
have always been known officially, acted, 
we find, in the religious dramas and 
mysteries in the reign of Henry VIII. In 
the time of good Queen Bess they appear 
to have made a further step towards the 
secular for there are records of 
their acting the plays of Shakespeare 
and Ben. Jonson before the assembled 
Court. At a later date, however, the 
impropriety of such proceedings became 
and the ‘‘Children of the 
Chapel Royal” were not allowed to appear 
as a body in any performances that were 
not strictly ecclesiastical. In the first 
oratorio heard in England, namely, in 
Handel's Esther, they assisted ; and from 
that year, 1731, we find them constantly 


stage, 


too obvious. 


appearing in oratotios. 
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These royal choristers had one amusing 
privilege which has not entirely lapsed 
even at the present day. Anyone entering 
the chapel “booted and spurred,” was 
pounced upon by one of their number 
lurking by the door, and a fine demanded. 
The spur wearer was, however, privileged 
to challenge the youngest chorister to 
repeat his gamut, and on his failing to 
do so, the fine was remitted. In a book 
of memoirs published in 1850, the writer 
gives an amusing little scene, apropos of 
this custom, that he himself witnessed. 
“The Duke of Wellington entered the 
Chapel Royal ‘booted and spurred,’ and 
was of course called upon for a fine. 
But his Grace called upon the youngest 
chorister to repeat his gamut, and the 
little urchin failing, the impost was not 
demanded.” 

There are at present ten “ children” 
who are educated at the royal expense. 
Their livery of scarlet is a survival of the 
past. On week-days they have somewhat 
a page-like appearance ; but on Sundays 
and State days they wear a kind of frock 
coat and ruffle which has quite an artistic 
effect. These liveries are given them by 
the Great Wardrobe of the royal estab- 
lishment. 

Each day they practise at the chapel 
for one hour, returning directly after- 
wards to their school. They are still 
in the habit of singing in the State 
Concerts at Buckingham Palace, where 
their brilliant State costumes form a 
most pleasing contrast to the black coats 
of the gentlemen, and the white dresses 
of the ladies who are ranged _ behind 
them. 

During the seventeenth century a coun- 
try boy with a good voice was sometimes 
* pressed” into the Chapel Royal choir 
in a similar manner to that in which 
sailors at a later date were ‘ pressed ” 
for the navy. But if the method of ob- 
taining singers was harsh they were 
well looked after, and when they left 
the royal service we are told how the 
* King would send them to a college of 
Oxforde or Cambridge, of his foundation, 
there to be fynding and studying till 
such time as the King may otherwise 
advance them.” In the present day 
choristers are not, of course, pressed into 
service: but neither are they sent to the 


Universities to finish their career. When 
a voice breaks and it is necessary for 
the boy to leave, he receives £20 from 
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nearly all our cathedrals 


the choirs in 


got sadly out of hand. There was 





YORK CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


of London in his position of Dean of the 
Chapel Royal. 

The old Temple Church, in the centre 
of its legal rookery, has long been famed 
for its choir. On Sunday morning there 


is always a large congregation, special 
seats being reserved for barristers and 


students. The choristers are all educated 
at the Westminster Endowed Schools, 
the cost being defrayed by the Benchers 
of the Inner Temple. A committee of 
that learned body is further responsible 
for their management. There is consider- 
able competition for places in the choir ; 
for, although there is no boarding school, 
the boys obtain free railway tickets to 
school, their education costs their parents 
not a penny, and in addition varying 
salaries are paid, ranging from £20 a year 


for the first four choristers down to a 
comparatively small sum. 
And now for a few words on the 


choirs of possibly the three most famous 
of English Cathedrals, Canterbury, York, 
century 


and Durham. During the last 
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little religious vitality in the land; 
money that should have been spent 
in the service went into the pockets 
of the authorities. But now everything 
is changed, and Deans, organists and 
choir masters, vie with each other 
in maintaining and perfecting services 


worthy of the wonderful buildings in 
which they are held. 
At Canterbury there are twenty-four 
boys in the choir, of whom ten are 
regular choristers, and fourteen probation- 
ers. They are educated in an excellent 
day school near the cathedral. A good 
voice and ear and a general aptitude for 
learning music are, of course, necessary 
for admission. Many distinguished men 
have passed through the choir at Canter- 
bury, amongst whom are Dr. S. Elvey, Sir 
George Elvey, A. C. White, J. B. Lott, 
Mus.Bac., H. A. Fricker, Mus.Bac., and 
Dr. Longhurst, Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., the 
present organist. Dr. Longhurst has in- 
deed a wonderful record. He entered 
the cathedral, when eight years old, on 






































CHORISTERS AT 
6, 1828. In 1836 he was appointed 
organist and master of the 
choristers. Thus, last January Dr. Long- 
hurst had completed his seventy years 
of work in the cathedral. He retires at 
Easter with the title of Honorary Or- 
ganist, which it is the sincere wish of his 
many friends that he may long retain. 


January 
assistant 


With a good voice and a good char- 
acter a boy may procure admission to 
the choir school of Durham Cathedral. 
Of late there has been some talk of 
changing the school from a day to a 
boarding establishment: but this inno- 
vation has been strongly resented by 


the good citizens of Durham. The boys 
practise at the cathedral from eight- 
thirty to nine-thirty in the morning, 


and five to six in the evening. Games 
are not neglected, for there is a cricket 
and football field and an_= excellent 


Work AND PLAY. 
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rymnasium. Amongst past scholars A. W. 


eed, B.A., O. C. Owrid, Mus. Bac., and 
T. Jones, Proctor and Notary of Durham, 
may be mentioned. Mr. H. P. Meadon 
is the master of the school. Of York 
choir little need be said. The choristers 
have always maintained a high repu- 
tation. Mr. Tertius Noble has lately 
left Ely to take them in charge. 

In the course of my investigations I 
had the pleasure of interviewing several 
of the headmasters of the choir schools 
I have mentioned. I found that with 
one consent they stated that their 
chief aim was to make strong, manly, 
God-fearing youths out of their boys. 
Choristers are often unduly praised 
by members of the congregations, and 
are apt to become foolish and _ con- 
ceited. It is against this that each 


headmaster sternly sets his face. 
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A Complete Story. 


H, Miss Dunbar, 
What sweet pic- 
tures! I do love 
those white 
mountains so, 
Have you ever 
seen moun- 

tains?” 

Miss 
smiled. 

wt f % 
been in Switzerland—and Norway.” 

**Have you? I never was farther out 
of London than Hampton Court. You 
see, mother had to work very hard and 
scrimp dreadfully to educate us at all— 
Teddy and me” 

** Amy,” said Miss Dunbar, ‘*‘ how should 
you like to see that everlasting snow for 
yourself ?” 

*“T—I don't 
the girl. 

“Suppose I were to take you to 
Grindelwald for a fortnight’s holiday ? 
We could go there very cheaply in one 
of those co-operative tours.” 

Amy Westland’s delight and gratitude 
knew no bounds; Miss Dunbar felt like 
a fairy godmother dispensing joys un- 
speakable by one wave of a wand. 

It was a curious friendship this, that 
had sprung up between Margaret Dunbar 
and Amy Westland the little musician. 
Margaret had a history. She had been 
disappointed in love, and having at last 
struggled out of the Slough of Despond 
‘‘on the side farthest from her own house,” 
now walked London streets with a fine 
entire freedom from personal 
work among the 


Dunbar 





I’ve 


understand,” stammered 


sense of 
interests, devoting to 
poor all the time she could spare from 
an invalid aunt. She had made Amys 
acquaintance at some small concerts in 
connection with a charitable society, at 
which Amy had been engaged to play, 
and in return for a few kind looks and 
words Amy lavished on he» a passionate 
admiration. She used to spend her spare 
pence in flowers to leave at Margaret's 
door, and felt that the gates of Paradise 


were indeed flung wide open when once 
or twice, as on the present occasion, her 
patron saint invited her to afternoon tea. 

The patron 


saint was touched = and 
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flattered by the incense offered at her 
shrine. There was something pathetic 
about Amy. Her father, the son of a 
country clergyman, had married beneath 
him, and had died young: and the girl's 
mind moved “in a strange diagonal’ 
between eager aspirations towards the 
sphere to which he by birth had belonged 
and the tastes of the class in which she 
herself had been brought up. 

The two friends started for Grindel- 
wald. On the crowded platform at Bale 
Amy’s quick eyes descried someone gaz- 
ing earnestly in their direction, and then 
taking off his hat. 

* Miss Dunbar, do you know that 
gentleman? He knows you. See—behind 
the stout lady in grey. Oh, Miss Dunbar, 
what’s the matter ? you look faint. It 
must be the long journey.” 

**No—no; not at all. My dear girl, I 
Don’t be 


never fainted in my life. 
foolish. Come along to the refreshment- 
room.” 


But when they were seated at break- 
fast Amy returned to the subject. 

**I do wonder what’s become of your 
friend. He looked very gentlemanly, 
very pleasant. Why didn’t he come up 
and speak to you? Don’t you think he 
will?” 

*T can’t tell you, Amy, for I don't 
know,” returned Margaret, in whose 
mind a hundred thoughts were seething. 

“So little changed! In nine years! I 
should have known him anywhere. He 
knew me too. I wonder at that. I feel 
such a wholly different person from 
what I was nine years ago that surely 
I can’t look the same. I feel as if the 
girl Margaret Dunbar died centuries 
ago. Well, I suppose even a dead spirit 
may feel emotions of a sort. And it’s 
all so sudden. If I had had time for 
preparation—but I must control myself.” 
Her hand trembled, and nearly spilled 
her coffee. 

“Miss Dunbar.” whispered Amy loudly, 


*T see him! there to the left, next to 
the girls in pink blouses.” 

*Amy, you really must learn not to 
whisper,” said Margaret gravely. ‘ And 


now, instead of looking about you, try 
to make a good solid breakfast.” 
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The obedient Amy helped herself forth- 


with to a rusk, and pressed a_ horseshoe 
roll on Miss Dunbar, who took it and 
left three - quarters of it. She was 


wondering whether she most desired or 
dreaded that face-to-face meeting which 
might be close at hand. Yet when the 


meeting actually took place, at the 
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herself to make conversation. And now 
Amy was a great help: she threw her- 
self valiantly though unconsciously into 
the perilous breach, with her vehement 
enthusiasms over the first glimpses of 
towering snow - peaks, over beautiful 
Berne on the green rushing Aar, and 
Thun Lake with its quaint towers and 





*“*Do you know that gentleman? ”’ 


restaurant door, nothing could have been 
more matter-of-fact. A shaking of hands, 
an introduction of Mr. Lyon to Miss 
Westland, commonplace inquiries 
after friends, a few remarks on the joys 
of Continental travel, and then the 
three settled down in their railway 
carriage, 

‘I’m glad we can meet so calmly ; I’m 
glad we can friends,” thought 


some 


meet as 
Margaret. 

Resolutely putting out of her head the 
painful parting remembered 
so acutely, the misunderstandings and 
hasty words that had put their two 
lives apart in the old days, she exerted 


scenes she 


precipitous shores, and so gave her 
friend time to recover her balance. 

* After all these years of estrangement,” 
thought Margaret, “there can, of course, 
be no question of love. I expect nothing, 
I desire nothing, except friendship; | 
‘an be simply content.” 


Amy. however, was much more than 
content. The other two were fain to 
laugh at her raptures; and her friend- 
ship with Mr. Lyon made such rapid 


strides that when they were leaving the 
steamer at Interlaken, she said to him: 

*Now, Mr. Lyon, you'll keep with us, 
won't you, till we get to Grindelwald ? 
And we'll sit together at meals there, 
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won't we? and go excursions together, 
we three ?” 

“Certainly. There’s nothing I should 
like better,” said Mr. Lyon, “if Miss 
Dunbar has no objection.” 

Poor Margaret, who was the pink of 
propriety, was horrified at Amy’s audacity, 
but did not know what to say that 
would not make matters worse. She 
tried to look and feel unconcerned, though 
she imagined she was blushing furiously. 
Then, as Mr. Lyon went on to sketch 
out a programme of mountain walks and 
glacier explorations, she began to feel 
more leniently towards Amy, and the 
cool breeze from that lofty mountain 
wall to the south blew on her hot cheeks 
like airs from the Garden of Eden. Still, 
she must really reprove Amy some time 
when they were alone! 

That night at Grindelwald they heard 
shepherds on the hills, and at break of 
day a little herd of goats on their way 
out to pasture came tinkling their bells 
under the hotel windows. 

* A goat carillon!” cried Margaret. 
** Amy, are you awake ? Do you remember 
where we are?” 

**Oh, yes, indeed I do. Oh, I do feel so 
happy, and so awfully grateful for all 
your kindness. I never was so happy 
in my life, never half so happy; and it’s 
all you!” 

Margaret smiled. 

‘** Have you read ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ ?” 

*T’m not sure; I don’t remember. I 
believe I did once—long ago.” 

‘* Well, those bells remind me of Chris- 
tiana and Mercy at the Palace Beautiful, 
where they hear music in the night, and 
Merey says, ‘Music in the house, music 
in the heart, and music also in heaven for 
joy that we are here.’” 

*Oh, Miss Dunbar! that does sound 
pretty. It must be wonderful to know 
all you know. Do say it over again.” 

*** Music in the house, music in the heart, 
and music also in heaven for joy that we 
are here.’ 

* Yes; that’s just how I feel; but how 
did you know ?” 

* How did I know what ?” 

** Well—how do you find out just what 
other people feel ?” 

“Perhaps because I feel very happy 
myself this morning.” 

**Do you? Iam so glad. I never thought 
you could be happy; I mean, I thought 
you were always happy. Always just 











the same—no ups and downs like other 
people. Anything pleases me—a new dress 
or a new hat—but I thought you were only 
happy, like an angel in heaven, because 
you're so good.” 

**T wish | really were the kind of woman 
you take me for, dear!” 

**You’re so awfully humble, and that’s 
just part of your goodness.” 

The days went by, and Amy continued 
supremely happy. With Margaret it was 
otherwise ; hour by hour delightful things 
delighted her less. She could not quite 
understand why; she could not under. 
stand herself. Mr. Lyon kept religiously 
to his compact; no man could be more 
courteous, more attentive; only things 
never * got any forrarder,” as the Ameri- 
cans say, and there was no chance, it 
seemed to Margaret, that he and she 
could ever become real friends unless 
they could, once for all, talk over that 
painful past, and agree to forget and 
forgive. 

And the opportunity for such an ex: 
planation never came; perhaps it was 
her own fault. During the first day or 
two a senseless shyness had made her 
rigidly avoid being left alone with him 
for a moment: doubtless, therefore, Mr. 
Lyon conceived himself to be respecting 
her wishes by abstaining from any per- 
sonal conversation. 

They had been nearly a week at Grin- 
delwald, when they ascended the Faul- 
horn. 

Elsewhere the Faulhorn would be a 
lofty mountain; in the Bernese Oberland 
it is merely a hill conveniently placed in 
front of the main range. The day was 
perfect; the views were perfect; not a 
cloud obscured the glorious great snow- 
fields, the spires and peaks rising into 
the dazzling blue. It seemed a sin not 
to enjoy such beauties; but Margaret 
had no power to enjoy, for a curious 
fancy had taken possession of her; she 
kept picturing herself left behind the 
rest of the party, by some chance, with 
the man who had once been her lover, 
in the delicious pinewoods through which 
the steep path ascends: and gradually 
the fancy became a trouble which * grew 
and stirred” till it filled her whole mind, 
as she imagined the reminiscences, the 
explanations, that in such a case might 
rise so naturally to the lips of both. 

Another hour and the woods changed 
to Alpine pastures vivid with flowers. 
































Mr. Lyon pulled some sky-blue gentians 
for her, and then he went on to gather 
a lovely bunch of rosy little primulas for 
Amy. 

Coming down again, they found the 
afternoon sun very hot, and before they 
completed the descent Margaret felt so 
cross, as well as weary, that Amy’s lively 
chatter was like to drive her wild, 
though she tried hard to command her- 
self. She only became very silent, forc- 
ing a stereotyped smile when called upon 
to admire this, that, or the other. 

Arrived in the grateful shade of their 
own room, she sat down languidly by 
the window, while Amy threw herself 
on the bed. 

“You're tired?” said Margaret. 


“Oh—awfully. But I don’t mind that 
the least bit, I’ve enjoyed myself so 
dreadfully. Was there ever such a 
lovely place in the world? How can 
people live in London? But I don’t 
want to think about London; I want 
to forget there is such a place. Oh, 


Miss Dunbar, I do hope you’ve enjoyed 
yourself, too ?” 

“T never saw finer scenery; the flowers 
are wonderful.” 

“But that’s not the kind of thing I 
want you to say. You were so awfully 
quiet to-day. Why didn’t you talk? When 
Ienjoy myself, I talk.” 

“You talk enough for both of us, I 
think,” said Margaret, trying to laugh. 

“Oh dear, I hope I don’t talk too 
much.” 

“T should be extremely sorry to 
hurt your feelings, Amy dear; but I 
do think—I don’t quite know how to 
make you understand what I mean 
—you might have a little more re- 
serve. Do you understand me?” 

Amy looked completely mystified. 

“It will be the truest kindness to 
speak plainly,” thought Margaret. 

So she said, in her gentlest tones— 

“You remember that the first day 
we met Mr. Lyon you asked him to 
sit at our table, and go with us to 
the mountains and so forth. Girls 
oughtn’t to propose things of that 


kind. Men can make advances to 
women; women should never make ad- 
vances to men. I quite understand, 
dear, that you didn’t mean to be for- 
ward; you had no idea how queer it 
would sound; I am sure you hadn't. 


But 


You'll know better another time. 
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all this week you’ve been going a little 
too far.” 

Margaret expected poor Amy to be 
overwhelmed with shame, and was con- 
siderably startled when she burst out 
laughing. 

*“Oh, Miss Dunbar, please forgive me. 
You’re the loveliest woman in the world, 
but you do have some strange notions. 
I see you know nothing about such 
things. Oh, you know a hundred times 
more than I do about books; I'm dread- 
fully ignorant, of course; but I know 
something about men. I know all Teddy’s 
friends, I’ve got lots of cousins. Men 
like girls who talk a lot. I’ve heard 
them say so often and often. I’ve heard 
Teddy say they like a girl who makes the 
running; it’s so much less trouble; it’s 
so much more fun.” 

Margaret sat speechless. 

**Ah, now I’ve shocked you; I see I 
have. You're so awfully good! But, 
you see, you know nothing about young 
men; how should you? They are down on 
the earth, and you live up in heaven.” 


Not a cloud obscured the great snowfields. 
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“But, dear, you can’t quite judge all 
men by your brother's friends. Mr. Lyon 
has had very different associations, a 
different education.” 
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Margaret was suddenly seized by a 
sick sensation and an overpowering desire 
to be left alone; so she complained—and 


truly enough—of a headache, bidding 



















“Do you understand 


*Oh yes, I know he’s a ecut above 
them. Of course he’s quite different 
from anybody else I’ve known. But 
still”—she coloured siightly—‘‘ he seems 
to like talking to me; he spends his 
whole time with us, you see; he goes 
everywhere with us — I've overheard 


people remarking it.” 





what this means ?”’ 


Amy go down without her to dinner. 
After dinner kind Mr. Lyon would 
doubtless escort her to the lecture in 
the old Swiss church. 

The idea Amy had suggested almost 
numbed her faculties. It was hard to 
imagine a cultured man like Mr. Lyon 


falling in love with such a woman 4s 
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Amy Westland, under-bred and _ half-edu- 
cated, however good-hearted; the thing 
seemed incredible to her reason, though 
all the time she could not help believing 
it. And the numbness chanced 
into intense pain. 

She retired early to her room, but it 
was not until just before dawn that she 
fell into an uneasy sleep, and dreamed a 
foolish dream of love. Waking to the 
chill reality of things, she did what she 


slowly 


had not done for seven years—began to 
cry. 

“Dear Miss Dunbar, what’s the 
matter?” said the little high - pitched 
voice from the darkness. ‘I do believe 
you're crying! Oh, do tell me what it 
is. I’m sure | could do something for 
you.” 

“No, thank you, dear. You’re very 


kind, and I’m very weak. Only to-night 
I’ve been remembering some things that 
happened long ago. The things are quite 
dead and buried, but one can't help 
remembering and regretting sometimes.” 

“Do you mean,” said Amy, almost 
under her breath—‘‘ you must mean a 
love affair ?” 

“Yes, Amy. I hada lover once, though 
I am such a stiff old maid, as you and 
Mr. Lyon agree.” 

“Oh, Miss Dunbar, I never guessed till 
to-night: 1 wish I had never said that. 
Do, please, tell me — was he at all like 
Mr. Lyon ?” 


“Never mind. You just go to sleep. 
It’s all over now, I tell you—dead and 
buried.” 

* Please tell me just one thing—I won't 
ask another question. But was it Mr. 
Lyon?” 

“Now don’t be absurd, child. Let us 


leave off thinking of love and lovers, and 
go to sleep.” 

So no more was said. 
Margaret did sleep again. It was late 
very late—when she waked. The room 
was full of sunshine. Amy was not to 
be seen. Half an hour later in the coffee- 
room Mr. Lyon came up to Miss Dunbar 
and held out a note. 

“Do you understand what this means?” 
he said. 


Towards morning 


“DEAR Mr. Lyon” (ran the note),—*‘ I 
write to say good-bye. You will not see 
me again. We made a great mistake last 
hight when we agreed that Miss Dunbar 
had got too good to feel as other women 
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feel. Oh no, Mr. Lyon, she hasn't. You 
were friends once; if you make friends 
with her again, you'll see what | mean.— 
Yours truly, AMY WESTLAND.” 


At this moment a waiter came up 
with another envelope addressed to Miss 
Dunbar. 


“DeAR Miss Dunspar,—I could die of 
shame when I think how I talked last 
night. I had no idea. Jndeed I never 


meant to be so horribly ungrateful. I 
am going home. I have my ticket all 
right and some money. Please forgive 
me.—AMY.” 


“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Lyon gravely, 
*T must have been very wrong. Only I 
was like poor Miss Westland; as she says 
of herself—J had no idea. Indeed, I never 
meant her to think——” 

**It seems to me,” said Margaret sternly, 
** you gave her some reason to think. You 
were always at her side: you did your 
best to make her like you. That’s the 
way young hearts get broken, Mr. Lyon.” 

He came close up to her and said, almost 
in her ear, though at the moment the 
room was empty: 

“It was the old story— 

*He courted the one with glove and with ring, 


Binnorie, oh, Binnorie, 
But he lo’ed the other aboon a’ thing.’ 


Margaret—I used to call you Margaret 
once—I ’m afraid I was thinking too 
much about my own heart and yours, 


to remember she might have one too.” 

Margaret turned white. 

He held out the letter once 
own letter, and pointed to the 
tence. 

“Can it be true—what she says— that 
you still have some feeling left for me, 
Margaret ?” 

** Some feeling 
almost bitterly. 

He tried to take her hand. 

“Then it’s not too late? We can be 
happy yet. Listen, Margaret.” 

Margaret drew herself away from him. 

“* Happy at poor Amy’s expense.” 

* No, dear! It’s not at her expense. If 
another woman had lost an eye, could 
you take out your own eye and give it 
to her? As well do that as try to give 
me to anyone else.” 

And so poor little Amy’s sacrifice was 
not made in vain. 


more, his 
third seu- 


left?” said Margaret, 
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WILL so bring it about, 
that the boy at the plough- 


tail shall know more of 
the Scripture than thou 
dost.” 





“Ha, ha! thou speakest 
bravely, poor tutor; but 
thou get the gold pieces?” 


wilt 
*T shall translate and print myself.” 


where 


“And burn in the fire like dross, for 
doing so!” 

**I defy the Pope and all his works,” 
exclaimed the irate Englishman, and he 
departed. 

He was one William Tyndale by name, 
little thought of then, no doubt, but he 
has since made some stir in the world. 
Perchance the Romish priest with whom, 
according to Foxe, he was then disputing, 
soon forgot the assertion, but Tyndale 
himself did not forget. 

The thrill of the new invention of 
printing was vibrating in the lives of 
such men as he, and a fixed determination 
became dominant in his mind that he 
would print the Bible in English, trans- 
lated out of the original tongues. 

*See you now,” we can further imagine 
him saying to Frith, who was afterwards 
martyred at the early age of twenty- 
six, ‘“‘the people cannot read the few 
Latin or Hebrew versions that exist, and 






















By F. M. Holmes. 


the manuscripts of Wycliffe’s translations 
are but scattered hither and _ thither. 
The priests themselves be full oft un- 
learned. We must bring home the book 
to the people. Would my lord of London 
patronise the work ?” 

But he soon found that 
London” (Bishop Tunstal) 
nothing of the kind. 

“There is no room in 
translate the New Testament,” was the 
reply, with this significant addition, 
“there is no place to do it in all England, 
as experience doth now openly declare.” 

‘Then I will hasten abroad,” exclaimed 


“ec 


my lord of 
would do 


his palace to 
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as the birds of 
the inclement 


“even 
when 


the resolute man, 
passa ge fly south 
season cometh.” 

Fly south he did not, however, for he 
appears to have gone east to Hamburg. 
But what he did there shrouded in 
mystery. With the exception of a few 
gleams of knowledge concerning him, he 
seems to have disappeared as completely 
as though he were dead. 


is 
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* All England will soon be Lutheran, 
whether king or cardinal will it or not.” 
“Why! what mean you?” asked 


Cochleeus, who was keenly opposed to 
Luther. 
“Ah, we could tell somewhat an we 


would,” answered the printers, nodding 
their foolish heads significantly. 

** No doubt, no doubt,” replied Cochlzeus 
indifference. 


With assumed “Well, well, 





From that romantic disappearance came 
the first printed English New Testament. 

Friends in England favourable to the 
Reformation seem to have supplied 
him with a certain amount of money, 
and we can imagine that before he 
sailed for the foreign port he had ac- 
quainted friends whom he could trust 
with his intention, and subscriptions for 
the purpose had been secretly given. 

And so the first scene closes. 

A year later—viz. in the spring of 1525— 
at Cologne, certain printers are boasting 
to one John Cochleus by name, that 
649 











‘All England will soon be Lutheran.” 


drink a cup of wine to the success of the 
undertaking.” 

When the wine is in, the wit is out, 
says the proverb, and so it proved in 
this case. Drinking wine, the printers 
told the enemy that two Englishmen, 
well skilled in languages, were at work 
in Cologne, and that three thousand 
copies of the New Testament were being 
printed in English. 

Cochlzeus, however, could never see 
these two mysterious Englishmen, who 
were no doubt Tyndale and his friend, 
William Roye. But he acquainted an 
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official, Hermann Rinke, with the fact, 


and these meddling dolts obtained a 
decision restraining the printer from 


executing the work. 

Thereupon. in the dead of night, or 
with the greatest mystery, the printed 
sheets disappeared. The two Englishmen 
were seen in Cologne no more. Along 
the Rhine they fled by ship, their strange 
bundle with them, no doubt. and they 
east anchor in the city of Worms. 

Meanwhile the meddling dolts informed 
the authorities in England—the Bishop 
of Rochester among the number — and 


described the book, a quarto in size. 
So the mysterious Englishmen, not to 
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be beaten. instantly decided to produce 
another edition, a smaller, of octavo size, 


so that the officials who might not be 
able to read fluently might not know 
what books were passing into the 


country. 

The design, if such were the case, sue- 
admirably. By means or 
other, this second edition in octavo did 
find its way into England, and gained 
circulation here in the year 1526. 

And what of the unfinished quarto ? 
Centuries afterwards, an antiquarian— 
Mr. Rodd, of Londen—turning over the 
binding of some book, found that magic 
black-letter type which tells of old-time 
printing, and, exam- 
ining it further, dis- 
covered that it was 
part of an old and 
rare Bible. It was 
a remnant of the 
quarto. That pre- 
cious fragment is 
now in the British 
Museum, and a re- 
production of a speci- 
men page of it is 
given at the head of 
this article. The 
only perfect copy of 
the octavo reposes in 
the Baptist College 
at Bristol. 

Tyndale, therefore, 
no doubt finished the 


ceeded some 


quarto. He _ was 
bound to finish it. 
What literary man 
would leave an im- 
portant work incom- 
plete, if he could 
possibly avoid it? 
But until Mr. Rodd 
chanced upon that 
fragment, little, if 


anything, was known 
of the quarto. 
Where are the 
other copies? What 
was their fate ? Prob- 
ably they shared the 
terrible end which 
befel their author. 
There is an old story 
in Hall's ** Chronicle,” 
which some 
corroboration of this. 
There came _ to 


gives 

















Tyndale, when he was in Antwerp, one 
Augustine Packington, and said 
“William, I know thou art a _ poor 
man, and hast a heap of New Testaments 
and books by thee, for which thou hast 
both endangered thy friends and beggared 
thyself, and I have now gotten thee a 
merchant, which, with ready money, 
shall dispatch thee of all that thou hast, 
if thou thinkest it profitable for thy- 


self.” 

“Who is the merchant?” asked Tyn- 
dale. 

“The Bishop of London,” answered 
Packington. 

“Ah! he will burn them,” rejoined 


Tyndale. ‘‘And I am the gladder, for I 
shall get money to bring myself out of 
debt, and the whole world will cry out 
against that burning of God’s Word, and 
the overplus of the money shall make 
me more studious to correct the said 
New Testament and newly imprint it.” 

So, says Hall, the Bishop had _ the 
books, Packington had the thanks, and 
Tyndale had the money. 

The burning of the books—ah! what 
would not a book-lover give for one of 
the volumes now—took place at St. Paul's 
Churchyard on May 4th, 1530. 

But before this Tyndale had begun his 
translation of the Pentateuch at Mar!l- 
borow (? Marburg), whither he had gone 
tron Worms—unless this name was used 
on purpose to mislead—and before this 
also Tunstal had issued a_ prohibition 
dated October, 1526, requiring “all and 
every one of the books containing the 
translation of the New Testament in 
the vulgar tongue” to be given up. 

But editions and copies seem to have 
multiplied, and Tunstal’s efforts were 
like those of a celebrated Dame Parting- 
ton, of a later date and in another sphere 
—they were like a broom sweeping back 
the sea! 

Tyndale appears to have hurried hither 
and thither on the Continent, hunted 
like a partridge in the fields, yet always 
translating and revising, or publishing 
original works. His movements cannot 
be accurately traced, but finally he was 
betrayed to his enemies, and at Vilvorde, 
in Flanders, he was cruelly martyred in 
1536. 

Yet in those ten years what had he not 
accomplished ? Practically he had made 
the English Bible. As Mr. Froude says, 
“The mingled tenderness and majesty, 
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the Saxon simplicity, the preternatural 
grandeur, unequalled, unapproached, in 
the attempted improvements of modern 





(From an old Print.) 


MYLES COVERDALE. 


scholars—all are here, and bear the im- 
press of the mind of one man, and that 
man William Tyndale.” 

And accomplished by determined will 
and set purpose during a mysterious and 
little known fugitive career in medieval 
Europe. Is not this a romance of letters? 

Nor is the story of Myles Coverdale, who 
followed Tyndale in the work of Bible 
translation, wanting in romantic detail. 

What a story the now remaining copies 
of his editions suggest! The first im- 
pression (1535) bears no imprint of place, 
and no one knows in what quaint med- 
izeval city, in silence and in secrecy, did 
Miles Coverdale work to produce it. But 
*Queen Anne” (Anne Boleyn) is men- 
tioned as the king’s “dearest, just wife, 
and most virtuous pryncesse”; and in a 
copy in the British Museum the word 
Anne is altered thus—‘*J Ane”—to Jane 
while in some copies the queen’s name is 
expunged. Diplomacy was evidently at 
work in view of the rapid changes in 
Henry VIILL’s domestic arrangements. 

How far, again, Coverdale was helped 
by Thomas Cromwell is not quite clear. 
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Some suppose, indeed, that he was actu- 
ally employed by Cromwell. This states- 
man was a favourite of Henry VIII., and 
no doubt had some share in gaining the 
royal approval for the circulation of the 
volume. In any case, the first title-page 
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daily threatened, and look ever to be 
spoken withal.” More meddling dolts 
were evidently at work, and on Decem- 
ber 17th, 1538, an edict was issued by the 
Inquisitor -General, stopping the work, 
ordering the seizure of the printed sheets 





FACSIMILE OF LETTER FROM COVERDALE TO THOMAS CROMWELL 


‘Sending specimen pages of new edition of Bible on which he and two others were engaged). 


was withdrawn in 1536, and again in 1537 
two editions were issued with dedications 
couched in words of great flattery. The 
first title-page set forth that it was trans- 
lated “out of Douche and Latyn,” but 
later editions omitted these words, prob- 
ably because ‘“‘ Douche” meant German, 
and suggested the heretic Luther to 
sensitive ears. 

For various reasons Thomas Cromwell 
was not quite satisfied with any of the 
versions that had then appeared; and at 
his suggestion and at his expense Cover- 
dale embarked on another enterprise in 
Paris. 

A few months later he wrote, ‘‘ We be 


and the appearance of the printers be- 
fore him. 

But the birds had flown. Coverdale 
and his assistants had gone. The printed 
sheets were to be burned, but the of- 
ficials sold them as waste paper, instead, 
to a haberdasher, “ to lay caps in.” 

Whether the merchant was in a plot 
to save the books we know not, but the 
fact appears to be that four great cases 
of the printed sheets found their way 
into England; and Coverdale, who had 
printed and run away, lived to print 
another day. In April, 15389, the edition 
called the Great Bible was completed. 
Through such vicissitudes, through such 
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dangers and mysterious designings, did 
the sumptuous sheets of this large black- 
letter folio pass into the light. 

The later editions are noticeable on 
account of a significant omission. Crom- 
well’s coat of arms is missing from the 
frontispiece. He had been beheaded be- 
tween the issue of the third and fourth 
editions of the work. 

When the storm of persecution burst 
on the Reformers in Mary’s reign, Cover- 
dale fled with others to Geneva, and was 
one of that band of exiles who produced 
there the famous Geneva Bible. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Hunter, eighty editions 
were issued in fifty years; and it was 
this Bible, published in handy size, which 
became the Bible of the Puritans and of 
the people. It is also popularly known 
as the Breeches Bible, from the word 
“breeches” used for aprons in_ the 
seventh verse of the third chapter of 
Genesis. 

Old volumes of Testaments may still be 
seen adorned with the portraits of King 
Edward VI., but bearing dates later than 
the years of his reign and an imprint 
“to the Queen’s Majestie.” Probably 
these were printed in Edward's reign, 
concealed in Mary’s, and issued in that 
of Elizabeth. Those old Bible translators 
learned well the art of concealment. 

But one difficulty which troubles 
modern translators they had not—they 
knew the language. Often enough these 
others of a later day do not know the 
tongue fluently into which they translate. 

The first thing a translator into an 
African or Indian language has to com- 
pass is to learn the vernacular. And how 
does he do it? There is often no written 
language. He has to make it. 

How, for instance, did the Rev. W. Hol- 
man Bentley set to work for his Congo 
Bible? He had a negro boy named 
Nlemvo, and Nlemvo was a chatterbox. 

“He had a very good knowledge of the 
language, and when,” said Mr. Bentley in 
one of his speeches, **I picked up a word 
it was jotted down in a notebook, and he 
assisted me with it. The longer he was 
With us the more useful he became.” 

Mr. Bentley was at work during the 
day at house-building, at the mission 
station, and he would pick up words 
from the children and note them down. 
Other missionaries would do the same, 
end in the evening they would report 
What had been gained, and would discuss 
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the new words. And then Congoese 
would be reduced to writing, and trans- 
lation work would be commenced. 

In a similar manner, no doubt, have 
many versions been produced. Far from 
home, amid strange scenes, and with a 
strange language rolling around them 
and breaking senselessly on their ears, 
these pioneers of translation have to 
labour amid difficulties that would appal 
most men. 

A story is told of Alfred Saker that he 
wandered about among the West African 
natives for weeks, ignorant of their lan- 
guage, until, at last, one day being in 
great need of water, he was able to make 
an intelligent child understand his wants, 
largely by signs. Upon this slight basis 
words were gradually added, until a fairly 
copious vocabulary had been acquired. 

To Moffat the labour of translation was 
** simply herculean,” to use his son’s words, 
conducted, as it was, in the ‘‘face of count- 
less interruptions.” 

But in spite of all difficulties, words 
are noted by translators, written down, 
checked, and finally used, until, after 
great labour, the work appears. The 





THE REV. DR. MOFFAT. 
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printing, however, need no longer take 
place surreptitiously. 

What an immense amount of effort do 
these modern translations represent, and 
conducted under surprising difficulties, 
and in very varied circumstances! They 
indicate that even so prosaic a thing as 
Bible translation appéars to be has yet 
its romantic side. 
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A STORY OF LOVE’S SACRIFICE AND OF MISSIONARY ADVENTURE. 


By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of ‘‘ Miss Grace of All Souls’,” Etc. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 


DRUIDA’S DECISION. 


WEEK after the cap- 
ture of the Azmoo 
King, his priest 
and priestess, a 
group of tall offi- 
cers and portly 
British traders 
were under the 
deep shade of an 
isolated cluster of 
thick trees and 
creepers. This 
dusky bower 

looked like an out-door ante-room with the 

blinds down to keep out the relentless white 
and yellow rays that were apparently rain- 
ing one incessant shower of brilliant beams 
upon the dry, grey, trodden land outside as 
upon an irresponsive mirror deadened with 
thick dust. 

They were holding an unofficial committee 





of ways and means on the future fate of 
the scattered Azmoo tribe. 

It was strange that the most powerful 
being of the whole group was the least 


aggressive. He was quietly sitting on a tree 
trunk—his spare, tanned face as unnaturally 
pale as a tree stripped of its bark and 
giving the feeling of exposing tortures within. 
He was suffering intensely with his ban- 
daged hands, now beginning to heal after 
the Azmoo spikes. Indeed, Godfrey Wynne’s 


heart and brain seemed to be spiked as 
well, so doubtful was the issue between 
peace and war. 


Very near him sat Druida Phelps, even 
more subdued, strikingly pale in the shade, 
like a sun-dimmed photograph of her former 
self. She had something of the incommuni- 
cable remoteness of a faded photograph in 
her mute, emotionless inaction. Even the 
presence of the objectionable River Bonny 
Brown appeared inevitable, and did not now 


distress her. She had learned from him, 
through Godfrey Wynne, that. Paul Pilking- 
ton had been put upon an English steamer. 


* ted, 1897, by William Edwards Tirebuck. 





Of the good mate Pritchard, of the Flying 


Dutchman, he knew nothing; and that was 
all he wanted to know. This closed her 
account with Brown. Why trouble? Would 


trouble avail? No, no. Let her body and 
mind have rest! The spirit had found rest 
in a reconciliation to any call that might 
come at any moment from any realm of God, 


Godfrey Wynne had so influenced both 
officers and traders for peace that River 
Bonny Brown became more bitter. 

“Well,” said he, speaking with that loud 


airing of conclusive wisdom which some little 
men can teach big ones how to assume, 
““you’ve got a hold. Keep the hold! The 
French and Germans are getting the foot in 
at all corners; are we to wait till they turn 
us out? No! We're in. Let us keep in! J 


say send for more men and follow the 
the Azmoos up. Crush them. Smoke the 
beasts out !” 

*But they are not beasts,” answered 
Godfrey Wynne calmly, yet looking stern 
with indignation, ready for fight. 

“No; they’re angels,” answered Brown, 


poising his cigar between his heavily ringed 
fingers. With head aside he gazed at its 
rising smoke, as if he held a portable hand- 
altar burning an ironical propitiation to the 
African gods for his crimes in the name of 
trade. ‘* Angels!” 

**What do you say, Miss Phelps?” asked 
Captain Burton, with an experimental glance 
at her in search of approval. ‘‘Now 
frankly. Your word will go for something.” 

*T cannot believe that these people were 
made to be robbed, shot down, and ravaged 
out of their homes by war. You ask me to 
speak frankly. Frankly, then, Captain Burton, 
these brutal projects seem inhuman.” 

River Bonny Brown muttered as if to his 
long cigar ash, and then shouted 

*Smoke them out—out and out! Shake 
them off”; and he shook off the ash-head. 
“Out and out, like rotten wood!” 

“They are not rotten wood,” quickly 
answered Godfrey Wynne. ‘ If wood at all, 
they ‘re young wood; and if rank at all, rank 
with sap.” 

“And want weeding out 
British hoe—the bayonet !” 


with the long 


said Brown. 
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«Shame, sir! Shame! You do not know 
them. How can you? You only look at them 
along the barrel of a gun; you'd only touch 
them with steel. You do not even trouble to 
think their thought of your thoughts and 
acts 

Then lifting his head, with a renewed gener- 
ous glow ln his eyes, he added 

*Think all the errors that vour false notions 
may, speak with all the bitterness of an irra- 
tional personal greed—for what else is it, 
friend ¥ act with all the brutality that you 
wrongly think necessary to gain your selfish 
ends—do all this a thousand times over, and 
yet a thousand times again, and you will fail 
with these people ; fail to best accomplish even 
the selfish result you yourself have in view. 
But, regard these creatures as crude instru- 
ments even for the good of your own civilisa- 
tion. and, moreover, even as the raw material 
of greater civilisations yet to come, and you 
work upon the lines of the laws of both God 
and man.” 


River Bonny 





Wari 





WoMAN. 


through his cigar, and seemed to scan some 
purely mental horizon for an escape. Never- 
theless, to be brave before the officially brave, 
he forced a laugh. 
Godfrey W vnne 
continued 
* These people are black. Black ! 
you not sympathy enough to see that they 
are the black ink, if I may so speak of them, 
with which we white men are writing history 
good or bad —and writing it even now ?” 
‘While you are among the big game, 
gentlemen,” said River Bonny Brown to the 
officers, “have sport. While you're at it, 
make a bag. Work round north and south, 
get the black bucks at bay, and then 
*Oh!” cried Druida, stepping forward in 
spiritual agony and facing River Bonny Brown, 
‘knowing as you do, that I know the deed 
your hands have done, how dare you sneer 
away the lives of thousands of men? This 
man, Captain Burton, killed a negress on the 


tried not to heed, and 


And have 





Brown laughed. 

‘Very raw ma- 
terial. It wants 
roasting with more 
rounds of Captain 
Burton’s fire. Hey. 
Captain ?” 

Captain Burton 
meanly grimaced a 
sly appreciation of 
this pithy way of 
pointing the effi- 
cacy Of war. 

This encouraged 
Brown's irony. 

‘Civilisation vet 

Captain 
\ civilisa- 


to come, 
Burton ! 
tion of black rats. 
I'd put a few more 
of our white ter- 
riers with the long 
steel teeth 
them.” 
‘How dare you, 


mony 


sir!” said Godfrey 
Wynne, 


“One strives to be 


rising. 


forgiving—generous 
one strives to 
even forget, but 


vou provoke one to 


Wish you fast in 
the hands of that 
law which has full 
right even to you 
life, 








Brown put his 
teeth 


almost 


‘*One strives to be forgiving—generous. 


” 
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Is it right—is 


” 


high seas. I saw him do it. 
it safe—that he should be free ? 

**He is not free, madam,” answered Captain 
Burton, with the combined formality of the 
military and the law, “if you are prepared 
to support the charge.” 

Druida looked inquiringly at Godfrey 
Wynne. He slowly shook his head. Druida 
then slightly shook hers and stepped back. 

And yet her generous submission roused 
Godfrey Wynne, who, as if for Druida Phelps 
as well as for himself, stood forward and 
said— 

‘Ah, gentlemen! no wonder—no wonder 
that African tribes pray that their all-god of 
bad spirits in serpent and beast should chase 
the white men to the edge of the land and 
rush them into the sea. No wonder that 
some of them choke themselves with their 
own tongues rather than fall in your grasp! 
They even crave to fall to the claws of the 
beasts rather than to the hands of the white 
man, for only the spirits of their own they 
believe may be in the beasts, but in the white 
man there are unknown horrors of fiends. 
No wonder, indeed, that when these creatures 
are recovering from the poison of the English- 
man’s cheap gin, they remember they have 
been tricked, defrauded, hunted, duped, and 
take to worshipping what they call their new 
Over-Sea Devil, and colour the face of it white, 
and dress it in European clothes, and call it 
the ‘ Ing-lish,’ and pray to be saved from the 
thief with white claws and the white killer 
of the black woman and child. Why does 
he” (Godfrey Wynne pointed with his ban- 
daged hand to River Bonny Brown) ‘“ want 
to give the Azmoos more bayonet and gun ? 
So that he can seize their cattle, their ivory, 
their gold, or their harvest of nuts; so that 
he can starve them to better bargains. Yes, 
and to sell prisoners to the raiding Arabs from 
the north. Oh, such mock traders are a white 
curse in the iand! I know it. They make 
the savage more savage; prick the brute in 
him to be more brutal ; prime the beast in him 
to be more bestial than the lowest of the 
earth.” 

‘‘Not all white traders are that bad,” at 
last said Sir Burton Walrond, uncle of Captain 
Burton, and an extensive coast and inland 
trader. 

‘*No, no,” answered Godfrey Wynne with 
deep warmth. ‘All traders are not. Thank 
God, no! No! But—alas !—they—are—not—all 
—Sir Burton Walronds. Can it be denied, 
Sir Burton, that many British traders have 
been slave-dealers, sea pirates, land thieves?” 

Sir Burton shook his head. 

** After the horrors of the trade in slaves, 
how was trade in goods transacted? Will it 
bear telling ?” 

Again Sir Burton shook his head. 
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**“No! Those acts made history. The result 
is distrust. Steal from but one native” (and 
Godfrey Wynne looked sternly at River Bonny 
Brown), “and the news travels faster, runs 
farther, and lasts longer, than if you are 
honest with six” (and he glanced at Sir Burton 
Walrond). ‘ Kill one native” (he again looked 
straight at Brown), ‘‘and the crime goes farther 
than if you quietly save the lives of a score, 
Honesty, we know, tells in the end, but 
why not make it tell in the beginning? In 
God’s name, have done with treating the native 
like a worm to be crushed, or a bird to be 
snared ; treat him as a being with a dim con- 
ception of right related to our conception of 
right; with family ties remotely related to 
ours; with belief half-way to ours; even with 
love, capable of merging with our conception 
of love, if we only teach him how. Pray 
have no more fighting, Captain Burton! You 
have been here a few days only. You cannot 
possibly have learned the ruling thoughts of 
these tribes. I assure you, on my honour, and 
with the close experience of twelve years, 
that even the best Imperial policy—yes, even 
the best policy for trade—is to let them settle, 
Tell the prisoner King that I have secured his 
liberty on condition that he gathers his 
people for growing their banana groves, their 
cotton plants, and their oil-nuts, and that he 
does not hunt the white missionary from his 
work, and you will do far more lasting good 
—yes, and immediate good—than if you 
slaughter and scatter them with bayonet and 
gun.” 

River Bonny Brown pushed his cigar 
between his cheek and teeth, and combined 
smoking with sneering as he called, ‘The 
sentiment of a woman in a man!” 

Another husky trader reedily shouted 
through his West Coast asthma, ‘*‘ And false 
sentiment, too!” 

Godfrey Wynne made the least perceptible 
inclination of his head, accepting the common- 
place charge with the forbearance of know- 
ledge. 

*“T know,” he answered, like one wrongly 
found guilty, and before being heard, “I 
know that you men of trade and war think 
missionaries are no men’s nen—too effeminate 
for this world; too feeble; too kind; touched 
too much with the sentiment of—dare I say 
it?—brotherly love. Ah! how long, how long 
have I not known this? Still, I cannot yield! 
Desert my cause I cannot. I will not betray 
my trust, though you do smile me down with 
all the relentless self-interest of trade and 
sneer me aside with all the cruel superiority 
of war. Whatever happens, I stand here on 
behalf of the black.” 

As Godfrey Wynne said the final words, 
a striking rider on a long-tailed horse gal- 
loped up. He was a tall, square-shouldered 
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man in long folds of white and _ indigo 
cloth, his dark head capped with soft white 
folds like a snow-capped peak, and at the 
heels of his red leather boots were great 
brass spurs. 

He bowed to Captain Burton, bowed to 
the traders, bowed to Godfrey Wynne, and, 
catching sight of Druida, he doubly bowed 
with a semi-military, semi-reverential salute ; 
after which he turned again to Captain 
Burton, and said 

“Pardon me, sir, but you hold as _ pris- 
oner King Azmoo. He is already in bond.” 

**A prisoner is a prisoner,” answered Cap- 
tain Burton. 

“If he is subject to you—— 

“He is subject to me. I hold him for 
the Queen and Government of Great 
Britain.” 

“And I claim him for the Government 
of France,” he said with a Parisian accent— 
an accent which curiously aided sight, for 
out of his partly cultivated young black 
beard of Mohammedan form his _ fully- 
developed moustache and Napoleon tuft now 
seemed more clearly defined. He unrolled a 
strip of red leather on which Arabic charac- 
ters were written. At the foot were two 


” 


signatures and a great rude cross as King 
Azmoo’s mark, and near it was an impres- 
sion upon red wax of the King’s broad 
thumb. 

“By this deed the King of the Azmoos 
has accepted the protection of my Govern- 
ment. You trespass. You are beyond the 
delimitation made three years ago.” 

“Who made it?” 

“King Azmoo, sir, and the Government 
of France.” 

“Yes,” put in Godfrey Wynne, “you 
brought him the raided slaves of three 
villages, three hundred _ carrier-loads_ of 
raided goods crossing the Western Soudan, 
and promises of the military help of two 
new tribes; then it was that he signed the 
red skin. A year later he signed a yellow 
skin to the Germans.” 

*And now,” added Captain Burton, “he 
has assigned his own black skin to us, and 
we'll keep it. He goes with me to the 
coast.” 

“Captain Burton!” appealed Godfrey 
Wynne. ‘No, no. Let him remain. Let 
the English and French Governments - 

“He goes to the coast.” 

“The fact is, neither of you have any 
right here,” answered Godfrey Wynne. ‘No 
international treaties have been made.” 

“If it comes to right,” replied Captain 
Burton playfully, and yet with sufficient 
cynicism to hurt, “if it comes to right, Mr. 
Wynne, what right have you? Come 
now!” 
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Godfrey Wynne turned to answer, with no 
more than a look of noble surprise, keenly 
touched ;_ but, seeing River Bonny Brown 
smile as if with the wisdom of Europe 
beneath his moustache, he quietly  an- 
swered — 

“I am here by the right of Right itself. 
By the right of peace—of good-will. I am 
here as a worker for any native ruler who 
will accept me as a subject to teach new 
ways of life——” 

River Bonny Brown’s smile seemed to pass 
round from face to face. It abruptly stopped 
short, however, at Sir Burton Walrond. 

“I know, gentlemen, you think very little 
of my view. I know that you think me a 
teacher of ideals and dreams thousands of 
years |before their time. To know it, and 
bear 11, and yet hope is part of one’s work. 
But surely, surely, Sir Burton Walrond, it 
is an illogical process for Christians—whether 
French, German, or British—to shoot down 
a hundred lives to teach others that human 
sacrifice is wrong; to burn down huts to 
inspire confidence ;. to pillage goods to illus- 
trate fair trade; and to make war to teach 
peace! Neither of you has any right to King 
Azmoo. Let him go free! Let him and his 
people settle, and, instead of sending hun- 
dreds of English and French soldiers to close 
the dispute, send us a dozen English and a 
dozen French missionaries; and in five years 
even you traders will decide that our plan 
even—pays.” 

“TI keep to my prisoners!” called Captain 
Burton. ‘They go to the coast.” 

The French official simultaneously backed 
his horse and bowed, and galloped away as 
with a purpose. 

Three Doobadee foot messengers hastened 
in from another direction, and, upon seeing 
Godfrey Wynne, they embraced him round 
the neck, about the body, and, falling upon 
their knees, even about his limbs. They 
reported that some of the converts and a 
great hopeful gathering of young King 
Doobadee’s people were in the forest near 
the mission huts, waiting for the young King 
and the white man with the Book to come 
and lead them. 

“King Doobadee and I must go,” said 
Godfrey Wynne. 

“There is strange word passing over the 
land,” added one of the messengers, ‘ that 
the old King Doobadee is back from the 
other world of the dead—in the flesh of a 
white man, with long white beard and hair.” 

“This is the false word of Bundoo,” an- 
swered Godfrey Wynne, ‘‘to draw the people 
from Doobadee’s rule.” 

‘Eves have seen the old King walking 
the land, with a new white prince from the 
place of sleeps.” 
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“The old King will never be seen walking 
the earth again,” answered the missionary. 
“Nor the two hundred wives that cover 
his form in the pit of sacrifice. Wherever 
you go, deny it as a false word to harm our 
young King Doobadee. The young King and 
I must go.” 

“When ?” asked Captain Burton, glancing 
at Druida. She was sitting, gazing at the 
ground, listening, dreaming, with hardly 
energy enough to direct her thoughts. 

‘Now. Decide your course, Captain Burton.” 

*In three days I'll return to the coast ” ; 
and again he looked surmisingly at Druida. 


Godfrey Wynne also looked at her. He was 
surmising, too. 
“Of course.” said Captain Burton, * the 


most direct way to the coast for Miss Phelps 
would be with us.” 

Godfrey Wynne did not reply. 

* And the least risky.” 

“Perhaps,” remarked Godfrey Wynne. 

“Come with Both of you!” vigorously 
Captain Burton. ‘ Your people 
will be all right. How many are there, pray ?” 

“If there was only one, I should more 
urgently go than if there were twenty. 
Twenty could keep my twelve years’ teaching 
alive; with but one or two, it might die out. 
Moreover, the new young King Doobadee has 
I’ll stand by him.” 

“There’s sure to be mischief between him 
and his brother Bundoo,” said Captain Bur- 
ton, with a ventriloquial throw of his voice 
towards Druida. ‘*Ten chances to one, you'll 
not be able to push through the Azmoos, 
to say nothing of getting clear before the 
rains—and the rains are almost due!” 

Godfrey Wynne nodded. With vivid clear- 
ness he suddenly saw that, if Druida journeyed 
with him and young King Doobadee, the 
old strife of the Queen’s robe would revive 
perhaps, too, with aggravated force. 

“You'd better come,” urged Captain Burton. 
“Both of you! Let King Doobadee go to his 
people alone.” 

“J cannot,” answered 
“Not after this news—no.” Bending towards 
Druida Phelps, and with the feeling of a 
possible farewell only less momentous than 
that of death, he tried to say in firm, or- 
dinary tones—but failed—“ If you wish it, I’m 
Burton will see you safely on 


us. 


suggested 


stood by me 


Godfrey Wynne. 


sure Captain 
board ship 

* Nay, all the way home, Miss Phelps!” 

Druida, with a firm, silent attitude of the 
spirit rather than of the body, gently rose, 
stood near Godfrey Wynne—and bent her head. 

Godfrey Wynne, gratified and yet puzzled, 
looked at Captain Burton. Gratified though 
he was beyond words, he nevertheless solemnly 
said to Druida 


‘It would be 


wrong to hide from you the 
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risk. Wrong! Captain Burton is right. His 
is the most direct way to the coast, and the 
clearest. True, I know every inch of my 
way—lI know the people well, and, given peace, 
I could trust them—but liberty is liberty, 
life is life. Captain Burton is going straight 
to the coast—now. I must go a long way 
round, and later on. Think well.” 

Druida’s head remained bent. As to the 
risk and fate, she was calmly willing to meet 
them; ready to be faithful to ideals as he 
was faithful, and true to devotion as he was 
true. 

Captain Burton's long, tightened lips looked 
like the unquivering steel waves of a double- 
barrelled gun. 

** Well,” he said, trying to press good humour 
out of them, ‘‘ you have both cheated me of 
two important trophies of war! If I could 
have conducted to the coast a well-known 
public singer and a missionary, along with the 
King and priest who were fast putting them 
to death; if I could have done this — well, 
you know the British public, and I leave you 
to guess. However, if a lady won't allow an 
officer to complete her rescue, he must turn 
private gentleman, submit, and bow to the 
superior forces of sentiment and peace !” 

Captain Burton bowed low, as if he were 
a heathen and Druida Phelps and Godfrey 
Wynne were idols of his faith. As he slowly 
rose he continued, ‘* But I will say, Miss Phelps 
and Mr. Wynne, that if I had your courage 
in all my men, and at all times, I'd fight all 
the blacks in the world. A fact! And this 
is a bit of sentiment, friends, that I’ll have 
mentioned in despatches. I wish I could 
assure you of the Victoria Cross. My hand, 
Mr. Wynne!” 

In place of shaking the bandaged hand, 
Captain Burton shook the whole body by a 
grip of the shoulder. ‘And your hand, 
Miss Phelps, please! You’re fellow-soldiers, 
after all!” 

All the officers and traders—with the con- 
spicuous exception of River Bonny Brown 
raised a cheer. 

As the cheer was at its height, with 
womanly sympathy, and something of even 
soldierly courage, Druida quietly linked her 
arm in Godfrey Wynne’s with a gratifying 
look of a great decision confirmed. 


CHAPTER XXill. 


RIVER BONNY 


A HAT evening River Bonny Brown 
secretly sought young King Doobadee 

in one of the Azmoo huts, and boldly 

that 


BROWN CONSPIRES, 


for a piece of land 
it, he would 
band of a 


suggested 


and one hundred slaves to work 
lure 


Godfrey Wynne into the 
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Mohammedan slave-raider in league with the 
French. By this plan King Doobadee could 
have his wish to possess the white woman for 
himself. 

The ill-conveyed native words for this plot 
had to be repeated to the King three times. 
But no sooner was the design absolutely 
clear to King Doobadee than he struck River 
Bonny Brown to the earth. 

Brown escaped, hastened to Captain 
ton’s tent. He there said that King Doo- 
badee had just proposed to him this foul 
betrayal of the English missionary. He 
suggested an immediate arrest, for in this 
way two native kings could be conveyed to 


Bur- 


the coast. 

Godfrey Wynne had unavoidably heard 
part of this. Entering the tent, he said, ‘‘Is 
there no end to your mean sacrifice of every 
human interest to your own? Why, sir, a 
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deliver ‘the singing white woman’ into the 
hands of the King’s brother, Bundoo.” 

“It is false!” shouted River Bonny Brown, 
with as much noise to sound like truth as he 
could command, and tried to leave the tent. 


++Noa, 
between 


no,” said Godfrey 

Brown and the exit. ‘ You shall 
not add to the mischief. This man, Captain 
Burton, is a Britisher—of your stock and of 
mine forsooth—one of the strange wild sons 
by which Britannia rules the waves and, 
alas! misrules some of the land. He has 
stolen, he has kidnapped, he has murdered, 
and would now betray us. I call upon you 
to detain him.” 

At that instant two English officers hastily 
approached the tent to draw attention to the 
extraordinary sight of a native appearing at 
a distance like a dancing silhouette against 
the yellow evening glow, and scudding in a 


Wynne, stepping 





River Bonny 


woman messenger with 


cut hands and feet 
has just come in to warn me that for four 
pairs of elephants’ tusks and twenty carrier- 
loads of goods you have contracted to at once 


Brown secretly sought the young King.—p. 555. 


curious circuitous, zigzag way along the face 
of the earth. 

‘‘Here’s strange news,” remarked Captain 
Burton to Godfrey Wynne. 
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«A German warning,” surmised an officer. 

“A flying notice to quit from the French,” 
said another. 

*Where’s Miss Phelps?” asked Captain 
Burton. ‘‘ Bring her in” ; and Godfrey Wynne 
went for her. 

‘*‘He’s an Azmoo,” said Godfrey Wynne, 
returning with Druida, as the short - skirted 
figure became clearer—the waving arms look- 
ing like an enraged ostrich with vengeance 
in its limbs and wings. 

River Bonny Brown became = singularly 
restive, and yet afraid to attempt his escape, 
outside of the tent though he was. 

The three officers drew their swords, and 
formed a defensive line before the entrance to 
the tent, where Druida was looking out. 

When the grotesque black figure came 
within range, River Bonny Brown recognised 
it. With an oath, he viciously raised his 
gun and fired. 

* Murder!” protested Godfrey 
‘Let the man deliver his news.” 

River Bonny Brown only growled with 
keen disappointment at seeing the wild-looking 
Azmoo still approaching at a high rate. 

Quickly swerving aside from Godfrey 
Wynne, River Bonny Brown again lifted his 
gun: but the missionary hit the _ barrel, 
saying, *‘No, no! He may have news for 
me,” advance he called in native 
words, Welcome !” 

The tall Azmoo’s course became so clearly 
directed with increased’ ferocity towards 
the officers that Godfrey Wynne hastened 
to Druida’s side in case of need. 

At close quarters, however, the Azmoo, 
with a swooping jerk and howl, exultantly 
showed that this was but a device, and 
dashed upon River Bonny Brown, who was 
pointing his gun. He seized the little trader 


Wynne. 


** Peace! 


in his great arms, threw him into the air, 
and held his short spear upright on the 
ground to receive him. The victim fell upon 


the point, and the rejoicing Azmoo drew his 
spear from the body. 

Then like a pagan fanatic, the Azmoo stood 
panting before the officers, baring his breast 
for their swords, saying— 

“I have speared the white thief to the god 
of young wives—spear me! Send me to face 
him there—to tell to their face and his how 
he broke the mother of my child; how he 
has hurt the spirit in me; my spirit in my 
shadow; and my spirit in the bush; my spirit 
in my dreams; so that whatever land I run 
to, or sleep to, part of me is dead. Spear 
and send me!—so that the All-God of all 
gods can see in me the different deaths I 
speak |” 

Godfrey Wynne translated this appeal to 
the officers. The officers by friendship 
tried to pacify the brave and desperate soul. 
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When Godfrey Wynne looked round for 
River Bonny Brown, he had disappeared in 
the bush. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
KING DOOBADEE AND GODFREY WYNNE. 


ERY early next morning the low, 
orange-coloured sun and the silvery 
mists of night were fighting silent 
battles of glow and gloom in the 

veiled nooks of the land, in the rich green 
belts of forest, across the grey crags of dis- 
tant heights yellow and blue with palms: 
some of the yielding mists wreathing across 
great reaches of land like phantoms of rivers 
taking to the air. 

In that quiet hour of moving silence God- 
frey Wynne, young King Doobadee, Druida 
Phelps, and fifteen native followers, and, 
apparently, flocks upon flocks of brilliant 
birds of dawn, started from the Azmoo 
camp for the Doobadee mission huts. 

They soon entered a forest, following a 
trail in single file—Druida now being carried 
in a hammock of blue cloth secured to the 
shoulders of two tall natives. There were 
garlands of brilliant creeper flowers above 
her; yes, and travelling brown garlands of 
monkeys as well, keeping lively pace with 
the little company, until they apparently 
transferred the duty of watching the intru- 
ders to a flock of chattering birds fluttering 
in advance from tree to tree. 

Before mid-day Godfrey Wynne _ became 
troubled about the the young King, who 
was silent and sombre, carrying the Queen’s 
recovered robe as if it were a widower's 
cloak of mourning. 

“The King has thoughts,” said Godfrey 
Wynne when they had halted in the shade 
of great trees during the fiercest heat, and 
were alone, for Druida was resting at a 
distance under an awning of white cloth. 

‘Thoughts — thoughts — thoughts!”  an- 
swered the King, beating his brow with his 


flat hand as if his brow were a_ brown 
stone, and drumming his bosom with his 
fist. 

“And of what?” 


‘Dead Azeena has passed away from your 
life.” (The missionary bit his lip.) ‘The fair 
white woman of your own kind is walk- 
ing near you again, growing closer to your 
side. She is passing far, far away from me. 
She will not live out her great good thought 
when she walked to me in this speaking 
Queen’s robe. Ah, thoughts — thoughts!” 
And again he beat his breast. 

‘But you cast the white woman aside, 
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King Doobadee. ‘You forget, troubled 
friend. You cast the white woman aside.” 


“°T was when I 
all old thoughts and new. 
spirit of darkness in me. 


did it I forgot—forgot 
It was the cloud 
The cloud spirit 


went, and all thoughts—sun, moon, and 
star thoughts—came back to me—bright 
thoughts for myself and people. Is_ the 


white woman of all hearts, but most of all 
of my heart, too far from me to win her 
to her act again? I would still Queen her 
for my people and land!” 

Godfrey Wynne was too feverishly pon- 
dering upon himself and Druida to answer 
a word. He seized the King’s hand, shak- 
ing it with silent assurances of faithful 
friendship to the end of all. 

As he did so the young King faced him, 
saying : 

**And now you hold thoughts. You wear 
them in your eyes—on your lips—nay, in all 
your body and limbs. I see dark thoughts 


in you all, from head to foot. You think of 
the white woman as I think! The white 
missionary wants her, and the dark King 


wants her. But whose wanting must be left 


wanting ? ” 

‘**Perhaps yours and mine,” answered 
Godfrey Wynne; ‘there is the want of the 
white woman herself. She may want her 
own people, her own land. She is no slave, 
King Doobadee, for you or me, and cannot 
be kept back.” 

‘If my warrior brother Bundoo wipes us 
from the land, and makes her his slave-wife, 
she will be kept back then—and for thé old 
gods, the old customs, the old life. But before 
his hand shall hold her alive, the clear white 
moon of a woman shall die by mine!” 

** King, King!” 

**Yea! Bundoo shall not have, to spoil! 
She shall live her own wish, her own self, her 
own love, her own God, or this hand will give 
her to herself in death !” 

** And if—if——” said Godfrey Wynne, with 
deep, solemn tones of marked slowness, ‘if the 
God of the Christians, King Doobadee, good 
great friend of the white woman and the white 
man—if my God and your God, good King, puts 
it into her heart to be a blessing for your 
land and people, not through you, but through 
another, even, King Doobadee, through me ” 
(the King started, and stepped back, panting), 
‘** what would the King’s strong hand of passion 
do then ?” 


The King gazed as if over some far-off 
hemisphere of dreams. Awaking, he quietly 
said— 


** The King’s hand would fall upon the King’s 
heart to crush out its pain; the King’s voice 


would say ‘Whoever of us wins this white 
Queen is the true King of these waiting 
lands,’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


ON THE HEIGHTS. 


EXT morning hundreds of King Doo. 
badee’s people, including women with 
children on their backs and the rem- 
nant of Godfrey Wynne’s converts, 

met them with wild rejoicing in the forest, 

They journeyed together singing—pagan song 

and Christian hymn mingling with strange 

effect —the voices of Godfrey Wynne and 

Druida Phelps rising clear above them all. 
But down upon their singing came the 

great tropical rains, like black liquid flowers 

with long petals — flowers that vanished as 
soon as they touched earth, or became trans- 
formed into buds and bulbs of _ bubbles, 

Lightnings searched the wind-driven streams 

of the air like swift white dragons, and the 

thunders brought the hills nearer by a double 
answering roll of sounds. 

They had to camp out for that night. 

Next afternoon Godfrey Wynne quivered 
with fever. It had threatened for two days, 
and he now knew that it was going to be 
quick and acute. The air quivered again with 
rain, lightning, and thunder; and it was de- 
cided that he and Druida, guarded by native 
women and men, should take to the _ hills 
while the King set his people building a new 
compound and huts. That afternoon was also 


made eventful by a _ fetishman bearing a 
challenge from Bundoo to fight his brother 
Doobadee a duel with snakes in the white 


fetish circle, until one of the two should die, 
to appease the spirit of the old King who was 
ominously walking the earth with a little 
white prince. 

Godfrey Wynne was too low and ill to com- 
prehend all this, and in a dreamy, sickly con- 
dition he was rapidly carried in a hammock 
—and Druida in another—a long day’s journey 
to one of the circular, flat-topped heights of an 
otherwise gaunt and craggy range. 

They camped on the site of a raided and 
burnt-out village — Druida following Godfrey 
Wynne’s previous instructions about adminis- 
tering curative herbs; but following her own 
grim impulse to stand also on guard at night 
with Godfrey Wynne’s old gun, against both 
beast and man. It was chiefly against beast. 
Even on the first night a leopard, scenting 
the natives, crept in for prey, but never crept 
out again. Druida shot it dead, with its 
spots like a fallen galaxy of stars beneath 
the moon. 

When the next day’s sun appeared above 
the eastern belt of forest lands, word came 
that Bundoo had been thrown to the lions, to 
let the body of the old King have peace, 80 
that it could rest in the grave. 

For five such nights and days Druida and 
native women nursed Godfrey Wynne, the 
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Druida and Godfrey were married by the Vicar himseli. 


King sending up friendly messages and 
food. 
On the fifth night, however, he sank into 


quivering stupors—the fight appeared hopeless 
—death already seemed within him, ousting the 
last of life. 

Three nights later, the cold 
straight from the northern bergs chilled her 
frame, though the warm airs from the 
forest below—warmed and scented by the 
day-heated now and then passed 
through the frame to the spirit, like essence 
communicating with and yet in 
that new cool air Godfrey Wynne revived. 

* Still asked with becalmed 
surprise next morning. 

Druida nodded. 

‘I hear 
women.” 

“Women?” he repeated, sitting up. 

“And coming up the crags!” 

*Here’s good news,” he said. 


breezes as if 
even 
trees 
essence 


here?” he 


singing!” she called. ‘ And— 


“Perhaps that our huts are built,” she 
called. 

“*Ours!’ That is pleasant. But why 
should they come in the night?” 

“Why, indeed?” 

An Englishman’s voice called from the 


crowd of women as they mounted the crag 
top, * Druida! Droo! my Droo!” 
It was her father. In a few moments she 


was clinging to his neck as if she would 
cling there for ever and ever. And yet a 
few moments later she was affectionately 


shaking hands with Professor Broadbridge. 

Godfrey Wynne saw this. He sank back 
faint. This was her lover. They would take 
her away! 

Nevertheless, he struggled to greet them 
as he knew would wish him to greet 
them, and then fell back in a swoon. 

Druida well knew why, and without fear 
of her father or Professor Broadbridge, for 
the first time she clasped the missionary’s 
form in her arms, trying to give him assur- 
ance that all was well. 

Up upon that heigt:t, indeed, Druida Phelps 
and Godfrey Wynne were married one glorious 
morning by the Vicar himself, with a faithful 
Doobadee girl as a bridesmaid, with even 
King Doobadee and Professor Broadbridge as 
a sort of dual best man for Godfrey Wynne, 
with a chorus of singing native women to 
close the rite, and such brilliant tropical sun- 
shine as made heaven and earth seem glad. 

THE END. 
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HAT is a bright day 
- in the life of a 
Christian pastor on 
which he has been 
used to bring a 
distressed mind to 
happy faith. Many 
are calling for such 
ministries. Even where 
there is no actual un- 
belief, nor any inclination to 
what are called sceptical views, 
faith is sometimes marred by 
the presence of- certain difficulties or mis- 
takes which take away all the brightness 
from believing. Let me set down some 
of these difficulties very much in the 
words in which I have heard them ex- 
pressed. There may be, among my 
readers, those who would like to see 
what may be said to clear away the 
clouds and bring back the blue sky that 
we love. 


I. 
“TT fear I have no faith; I do not 
feel able to realise heaven, and eternity, 


and the lord Jesus standing at the right 
hand of God.” 

‘You cannot realise?” That is, your 
imagination fails to picture things 
far above all our present experience. 
You cannot imagine them, and therefore 
you fear you do not believe them. Is 
not this so? It is a truth not always 
remembered that imagination has its im- 
portant part to play as a handmaid to 
religion, and that we wrong ourselves 
when we refuse to allow imagination a 
lawful place in aid of faith, or when we 
suppose that truths which can only be 
imagined and which cannot be under- 
stood are therefore not believed. We 
the help of a chastened 


sO 


rob ourselves of 
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G. R. Wynne, D.D., Killarney. 


imagination by confusing it with mere 
fancy and then refusing it admittance 
into our religious life. 

“The Gospel is a gift,” as a valuable 
writer says, “to the imagination as well 
as to the understanding. Often the 
practical difficulty of believing lies more 
in the inability of the imagination to 
conceive the reality of spiritual things 
than in the refusal of assent to their 
truth. And any religious faith without 
spring and uplift of spiritual imagination 
in it will tend to become a too literal 
and joyless conscientiousness, as though 
religion were only a straight path of 
obedience, and not a boundless prospect 
and delight beyond the heart of man to 
conceive.”* 


The imagination is not refused its 
office even by serious men of science, 
when their minds, led up by observation 
or reasoning to a certain point, are 
leaping to meet some great discovery: 
and often it is only after imagination 
has seized a new fact that the actual 


proof of it is attained. They have been 
led, and safely led, by “the scientific 
imagination,” to bridge over some gap in 
the proof, and the correctness of the 
truth thus found has afterwards been 
verified by experiment. Are we not re- 
minded of a scene in the history of God’s 
revelation to Moses, when He said to 
him, “This shall be a sign unto you: 
when ye have led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, ye shall serve God on this 
mountain ” ? 

Needless to say, the spiritual imagina- 
tion should be kept within the bounds 
of an intelligent reason and of Scripture, 


soberly interpreted. But I should like 
the reader, who fears that he has no 
* Newman Sinyth: “ Christian Ethies,” 364-65. 


























faith in heavenly things, revealed — be- 
eause his imagination fails to form a 
satisfactory picture of them, to bear 


well in mind that unseen things, whether 
in heaven or on earth, may be truly 
believed even though, by cautious and 
practical minds, they cannot be realised, 
and that the real test of faith is its 
influence on our will and on our conduct, 
not its power of presenting satisfactory 
images of the sublime things of the 
spiritual world to our mental vision. 
If you are ready to work, to bear con- 


tradiction, to suffer annoyance for 
Christ’s sake: if, in reliance on Him, 
you are successfully fighting against 


sloth, ill-temper, selfishness, or discontent, 
then your faith has a proof of sincerity 
more solid than could be possessed by 
one whose delighted imagination saw as 
wonders and St. 


many allegories as 
Augustine saw in every part of Old 
Testament history, but who failed to 


control faulty habits, or to give up a 
portion of his time and strength to do 
something for his Saviour. 


Il. 
“JT fear I do not believe in God's full 
forgiveness, His care for me, His promises 


to hear prayer. It all seems too good 
to be true.” 

Examine this. You fear you do not 
believe because you know you do_ not 
leserve. But God is better to you than 
you could hope or expect. Is this a 
reason Why you should refuse yourself 
leave to take Him at His word? Stay. 


What is it 
ful? It 


which makes you so unhope- 
is partly a serious sense of your 
great unworthiness, partly a natural 
want of hopefulness. The former you 
have been given by the working of the 
Holy Spirit in your heart, the latter is 
& matter of temperament. Neither the 
one nor the other is to be set down to 
a want of faith. It is rather the presence 
than the absence of faith which is proved 
by a deep sense of our own unworthiness ; 
and temperament is born with us, and re- 
mains practically unchanged even though 
we have made partakers of the 
helpful grace of God. 

The sanguine young being who never 


been 


hears a knock at the door without 
springing up to meet some delightful 


Visitor, or to receive some valuable gift, 
contrasts strongly with the morbid heart 
which 


sinks at the sound of a ring at 
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the 


door, as if it surely meant bad 
news. Do you know anything, unhappily, 
of such a feeling as this latter in your 
ordinary life, this anticipation rather of 
the worst than of the best? You will, 
in all probability, carry the same tem- 
perament into your religion. The influ- 
ence of your natural unhopefulness will 
extend even to the view you take of 
the promises of God, which, for others, 
you see to be perfectly true. You will 
feel as if bound to regard your own sins 
as more certain than God’s promises—at 
least as applied to you. 

Now you may find some help to ac- 
cepting the gracious promises in your 
own by considering in what sort 
of way God treated the world, and what 
sort of desert the world had to offer in 
exchange. To what a world did He send 
His Son? And the Apostle Paul has 
given you a motto which, if you believe 
in the greater, world-wide gift, may help 
you to venture on an appropriating 
faith for yourself. **He who spared 
not His own Son, but delivered Him up 
for us all, how shall He not, with Him, 
freely give us all things?” Of every 
one to whom Christ’s saving help has 
come it has been the fact that it has 
been “too good to be expected,” but 
not “too good to be true.” 

I shall give you a test of your belief 
in God’s word which, for one of your 
mind, may be helpful. Do you at all 
doubt God’s warnings, His statements of 
His hatred of sin? You probably find 
your conscience only too certainly ~ealis- 


case 


ing these sterner things of His word. 
But why make this distinction? Why 
so readily accept the endorsement of 


conscience and be so slow to welcome 
the endorsement of hope? The authority 
of the bright things in the Book of God 
is the same as that on which the dark 
things rest. The invitation comes with 
the very same sanction which guarantees 


the warning. Reason, then, from the 
gloom to the light. Use your strong 
conviction that God’s word is true when 
it coincides with your fears and your 
conscience, to assure you that it is 
equally true when it rises high above 


all your hopes. Why make the distinction, 
and that “If we deny Him, He 
also will deny us,” and doubt the twin 
assurance in the next clause, “‘If we died 
with Him, we shall also live with Him: if 
we suffer, we shall also reign with Him”? 


believe 
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Iil. 

“TT know Christ can do all things, but 
will He do for me what I desire?” 

You are coming to Him just as a 
sorely troubled one came to Him of old, 
saying, ‘Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me whole.” You have a conviction 


that Christ, the Father’s dear Son, and 
the Revealer and Doer of His will, is 
possessed of all power; but you doubt 


His will, perhaps His wisdom, perhaps 
His love, in your case. 
Let us face your difficulty. Perfectly 


sure that Christ can do all things, and that 
**He can no more not hear than He can die,” 


you are troubled lest for any reason He 
may not apply that power at your 
prayer to your relief or help. This 
doubt leads to two serious questions ; 
the one concerns His will, the other, 
yours. Take them separately. (1) You 
know that He has ‘all power in heaven 
and earth.” ‘But that very infinity,” 
you think, “‘may remove Him—ah me! 
—too far off from my littleness and my 
concerns. I fear He is too great to stoop 
to me. How dare I trouble Him, who 
is now directing the universe, with my 
small affairs, in any real hope that He 
will attend to me? I sometimes could 
almost wish Him not so great, that my 
needs might not seem to Him so small.” 

But hearken. You have rightly attri- 
buted to Him exceeding greatness—nay, 


not greatness — infinity, omnipresence, 
boundless knowledge and power. And 
do you think that an infinite Being is 
infinite only on the side of power? Are 
you not admitting, when you say that 


He is infinite, that all His attributes are 
infinite? Infinity involves the fact of 
boundless wisdom, care, love, the power 
of hearing millions of prayers at once, 
of individualising each, as if there were 
no other. It involves the power of see- 
ing small things as great, and of treating 
every child of His family as if there were 


none else to divide His attention. Our 
infinite God is an infinite Father. All 
lies in that. He cannot be less in His 
willingness than in His power. As you 
were asked above to reason from your 
sense of the truth of His warnings to 
that of His promises, so now reason from 


can do to a 
to do, if it is 


your certainty of what He 
belief of what He is willing 
really best. 

(2) There is, 


however, a deeper diffi- 
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culty which I named just now, for you 
are troubled with the difficulty, “ Wil] 
He who can do all things really do this 
which I desire?” Look at it now, not as 
a question of His will, but of your own, 
Take care lest, while you are questioning 
whether He is willing to do what He 
certainly can do for you, the real ques- 
tion may not be whether you are willing 
that He should do what He sees to be 
best. I have known more than one person 
who thought his faith was all wrong, when, 
in fact, it was his will which resisted God’s 
will. A heart set on having its own way, 
and judging for itself what God should 
do, is very likely, when a different course 
is taken by the higher wisdom, to con- 
clude that it has prayed without faith. 
The truth is, it has prayed without sur- 
rendering the will. You kneel, and 
passionately pray God to raise up from 
sickness a beloved child. Tremblingly 
you wait; you say to yourself, “I fear I 
have no real faith; if this prayer is not 
granted, my faith will fail me: I have 
prayed so earnestly, and if I fail, I must 
doubt God, and prayer, and everything.” 
But take care; is it not, perhaps, a strong 
unwillingness which you that 
God should answer your prayer in any 
way but that on which you have set your 
heart? The death of a child for whose 
lifé you have earnestly prayed may 
cause a rebellious parent-—forgive me if 
I wound you—to doubt his faith in God 
and prayer. But it is the unresigned will, 
not, most probably, the unbelieving heart, 
which is at fault. It is one of the lessons 
which must be learned, but which is 
ever learned slowly and by costly steps, 
that the most important element in the 
Lord’s Prayer is found in the words, ** Thy 
will be done.” 

In these various ways, then, it may 
be that hearts which really believe may 
have difficulties which can all be traced 
home to sources other than the supposed 
lack of faith. The want of faith may thus 
really be want of imagination, it may be 
may be want of 


PpOssesses 


fo 


want of hopefulness : it 


Willingness that God should do as He 
wills. Once, however, you can assure 
yourself that you do really believe in 


your Heavenly Father, the lacking gifts 
will follow in time, if you steadfastly use 
that real trust which is yours, spite of 
your fears, to pray to Him to * increase 
your faith” and to “perfect that which 
concerneth you.” 
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An Interview with Mr. R. W. Perks, 





——JOWARD the close of the 
gy) | year 1897 rumours’ began 
to circulate that Mr. R. W. 
Perks, M.P., the eminent 
Wesleyan layman, was 
proposing a scheme _ to 
raise a million pounds for 
Methodism to inaugurate 
the twentieth century. 

It was not, however, until January 
8lst, 1898, that the matter was publicly 





stated. On the evening of that day 
Mr. Perks, by invitation of the Execu- 
tive Committee outlined his scheme in a 


vigorous and able speech at a_ special 
meeting of the London Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Council. 

Mr. Perks is himself the son of a 
Wesleyan minister, the late Rev. George 
T. Perks, M.A. He was born at Hammer- 
smith in 1849, and educated at New 
Kingswood School, Bath, and at King’s 
College, London. He is in partnership 
as solicitor with the Right Hon. Sir 
H. H. Fowler, M.P., and also an Associate 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. He 
has an extensive connection with English 

public works, having been 
with the late Mr. T. <A. 
Walker in constructing the Barry Docks, 


and foreign 


associated 


the Manchester Ship Canal, and other 
great undertakings. He is also Treasurer 
of the London Wesleyan Mission, of the 
London Nonconformist Council, and the 


Free Church Congress. 


The first proposal of the scheme was 
made—Mr. Perks told a representative 
of THe QvuIveER, when chatting with 
him in his library in Kensington Palace 
Gardens—in a Committee, and almost 
accidentally. A suggestion was made 
to raise a small London fund, and he 
then stated that it might conflict 
with the larger scheme of which he 
was then thinking and conferring with 
some friends, and which he briefly out- 
lined, 

“And what caused you to think of 
the scheme, Mr. Perks ?” 

“About every twenty-five years,” said 
he, **Methodism raises a fund of this 
character, and it was about time that 
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MILLION. 
M.P., by Our Special Commissioner. 


we should have another. Then the erec- 
tion of the Church House by members of 
the Church of England and the building 
of the new head-quarters of the Roman 
Catholics in London were object-lessons 
to us. Next to the Church of Eng- 
land the Wesleyan Methodists constitute 

















Great 
central 


body in 
have no 
worthy of our 


the largest religious 
Britain, and yet we 
premises in London 
Church.” 

To build a Methodist Church House is, 
it will be seen, one of the objects to 
which Mr. Perks suggests the Twentieth 
Century Fund shall be applied. He also 
proposes that the money shall be raised 


by gifts of one pound from a million 
Methodists. 

* And what made you think of this 
plan of one pound per member, Mr. 


Perks?” 
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“The fact that our other three great 
funds—raised respectively in 1839, called 


the Centenary Fund, when £250,000 was 
raised; in 1863, when £200,000 was raised, 
called the Jubilee Fund, and the Thanks- 
giving Fund of 1878, when we _ raised 
£300,000—were contributed by compara- 
tively few persons. My idea is to fall 
back upon Wesley’s own plan of small 
contributions from the masses in order 
to bring in the vast sum of a million.” 

* You have already, I suppose, a most 
elaborate organisation of which you could 


make use? That is, Methodism is very 
highly organised ?” 

*Yes; Great Britain is divided for 
our Church purposes into thirty -four 


districts, which correspond to the dioceses 
of the Church of England. Every dis- 


trict is divided into an average of from 
twenty-five to thirty-five circuits; and 
every circuit—which in the country dis- 


tricts consists generally of two or three 
towns and the villages around 
contains a number of ‘societies.’ These 
again, consist of little bands 
with leaders at their head. 


small 


societies, 
ealled classes. 


Thus the unit of the Methodist body is 
the class, not the congregation. There 


are in Great Britain 26.887 classes, and at 


the head of each is, I repeat, a leader. 
Now, Wesley’s plan was to collect 
(by means of these leaders) a penny a 


week. and also a shilling a quarter, from 


every member. That was the financial 
basis of Methodism as _ originally 
founded. Now, my plan is to secure 
in every circuit a band of voluntary 


stewards to raise the million, and | 
hope to be able to present to Con- 
ference (the annual assembly which 
meets in the summer to conduct the 


Wesleyan Methodism) a list 
of 10,000 stewards who will volunteer 
their services if Conference adopts my 
scheme. These stewards will organise the 
movement in the different circuits, and 
will look after the weekly contributions 


affairs of 


and make all necessary arrangements, 
under the guidance of the ministers, 


for the observance of January Ist, 1901, 


on or before which day one pound per 
member is to be paid. Some members 
will no doubt pay before that date; 


some will pay their pound in one sum; 
others will pay it by instalments, and 
the stewards will collect the small con- 
tributions weekly or monthly, as may be 
arranged.” 
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Referring later on in the interview to 
these stewards, Mr. Perks said that, if 
Conference approved of the plan, he 
should suggest that before the end of the 
year 1898 the 10,000 stewards should be 
multiplied to 100,000, and that each 
steward should be responsible for looking 
after the contributions of ten members, 
If so, the success of the scheme will be 
practically insured. 

The increase of Methodism during the 


century has been extraordinary. From 
figures which Mr. Perks placed at our 


disposal it appears that in London the 
ten circuits and forty-one ministers of 
1839 have grown to sixty-three circuits 
and 221 ministers: the six circuits and 
sixteen ministers in Manchester have in- 
creased to cighteen circuits and sixty- 
three ministers, while other large towns 


show similarly progressive results. Fur- 
ther, the 4,500 chapels with 802,300. sit- 


tings of sixty years ago have now risen 
to 8.391 places of worship with 2,881,000 
sittings; while, perhaps most significant 
of all, the total number of Methodist 
adherents now reaches in round figures 
to 3,000,000 in the British Isles, with an 
actual membership of 438,969. 

In addition to these figures, Mr. Perks 
also recalls the fact that the Wesleyan 
centenary movement of 1839 took place 
when Methodism was practically a power- 
ecclesiastical body, and during a 
time of severe internal dissension: the 
Methodist Jubilee Fund, again, of 1868 
was launched at a period of acute 
economic distress the time of the Lanca- 
shire cotton famine—and, once more, the 
Thanksgiving Fund of 1878 was raised 
by about 60,000 subscribers only, exclud- 
ing chapel collections. 

So much, then, for the 
money. Now, what is to 
it when it is raised ? 

One object has 
tioned—viz. the 
Central Hall or 


less 


raising of the 
be done with 
already been men- 

erection of a large 
Methodist Church House 
in some prominent position in London; 
and Mr. Perks would have it fulfil the 
twofold purpose of a Church House and 
also of a great hall for evangelistic 
effort and social work, as at the Central 
Hall at Manchester. 

Speaking on this 
said- 

* Ad 


point, Mr. Perks 


Manchester we pulled down a 


big chapel and put up a large building, 
which 


has been of enormous service to 
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the religious life of Manchester and _ to 
all denominations. We should have in 
London a hall as big as St. James’s Hall, 
with various appliances for aggressive 
work and something going on every day. 


Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, you see, has 
St. James’s Hall only on the Sunday. 
The building should be in some prom- 


Regent Street 
the Conference 


near 
Here 


position—say, 


Cross. 


inent 
or Charing 


could also be held, the Synod meetings, 
and also social gatherings and public 
meetings, which now have to be held 
at St. James’s and Exeter Halls. It 


contain libraries, reading- 
rooms, lecture-halls, and the accommo- 
dation which is provided by the Y.M.C.A. 
at Exeter Hall for their young men; 
and something of a _ religious or social 
character should be going on there all 


should also 


the week. It would be the head-quar- 
ters of the Methodist Church, like the 
Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street is 


of the Congregationalists.” 

* Would your scheme involve 
of the Methodist Centenary 
Bishopsgate Street?” 

“By no means. My scheme would be 
quite independent of that hall, which 
was erected out of a similar fund in 
1839, and is the head-quarters of the 
Wesleyan Foreign Missionary Society and 
some of the other Methodist departments. 
Methodism would thus have a_ property 
in the City said to be worth £200,000, 
and also a Central Church House in the 


the sale 


Hall in 


West End erected at a cost of £250,000.” 
This, then, is Mr. Perks’s first sugges- 
tion; and, secondly, he proposes build- 
ing in a dozen large provincial towns 
similar halls to the Central Hall in 
Manchester. 

“We find,” said he, ‘“*that in some of 


the great towns an old chapel, capable of 
holding perhaps a thousand persons, will 
empty. The preacher's voice 
rings through deserted galleries and vacant 


be nearly 


pews: but if we pull the building down 
and erect a great hall with free seats, 
furnish attractive music and a powerful 


sympathetic evangelistic preacher, it will 
be filled: and the bigger it is, the easier 
to fill it. I think we should build such a 
hall in a dozen of the largest towns at 
a cost of about £20,000 each. I would 
reproduce, in fact, our Central Hall, 
Manchester, in each of those towns. 
These halls would not only be centres 
for the Methodist Church, but a religious 
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rendezvous for the various Christian 
communions of those towns. They would, 


indeed, be the Exeter Halls of those 
towns.” 

“The Methodist Church House in 
London and these halls in a dozen 
provincial towns would absorb about 
half the Fund. Now, what of the re- 
mainder ?” 

*I would devote a considerable por- 


continued Mr. Perks, “to the 
partly middle-class 
high schools, of which the Methodist 
body has already noble and _ successful 
specimens—at Folkestone for girls, and 
at Canterbury for boys, among others. 
Then in the villages I want to pro- 
vide some method whereby the children 


tion of it,” 


erection of schools, 


of the working classes, now compelled 
to attend schools of other denomina- 


tions, may be educated in schools under 
popular control.” 

“And how much would these educa- 
tional schemes involve, Mr. Perks ?” 

“I could not say exactly, but I esti- 
mate that a very considerable balance of 
the million would still be left, from which 
proportions could be given to our Home 
Missionary and Foreign Missionary So- 
cieties. But with regard to all these 
allocations of the money. you must bear 
in mind that they are only my sugges- 
tions. Conference may decide upon some- 
thing quite different, and I shall, of 
course, loyally support the Conference 
when it has decided. One thing I main- 
tain, however, viz. that no fund like this 
should be used for the payment of old 
debts, or for the establishment of endow- 
ments, which would be the curse of our 
Methodist Church. Endow Methodism, 
and it would soon cease to be. It lives 
on the life, and enthusiasm, and _ self- 
sacrifice of its people. Nothing can 
officially be done,” continued Mr. Perks, 
“until Conference decides that the Fund 
shall be raised: but out of nine hundred 
superintendents of circuits, ie. ministers, 
I have received over seven hundred letters 
promising support. If we can get the 
100,000) stewards to be responsible for 
ten pounds each, the thing is done.” 

And we may add, if it is done, it will 
form another remarkable instance of the 


great power of the penny—i.e. the im- 
mense importance of small sums when 
earefully collected, and, more than all, 


value of uniting organisation 


the great 


and to self-sacrifice and zeal. 


system 
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THE KING OF THE 
FOREST. 


By Edith E. Cuthell. 



















was warm and sunny — early 
summer—the deep 
bell note ringing out of the 
leafy distance. The trees 
were a glory of tender green, 
and all the sweet spring 
flowers were up. In the dis- 
tance, patches of golden gorse 
glowed on the open moorlangl. 

How fresh seemed the flowers 
to little London Lily, only used to them faded 
and jaded in the flower-girls’ baskets ; how full 
of melody the woods after the twittering of 
the sparrows among the chimney-pots, and 
how wonderful the Forest, that wild expanse 
of shaggy moor and woodland glade, not by 
any means as new as its name implies. 

But though the forest seemed still and 
peaceful enough after the roar of the crowded 
streets, there was plenty of life in it. For 
when the children had grown tired of picking 
flowers and exploring new wonders, and, 
with newly found country appetites, had done 
ample justice to Auntie’s lunch-basket, then, 
as they sat still and rested, the native in- 
habitants of the wood, who had been alarmed 
by their merry shouting, grew bolder and 
came forth. 

Butterflies, yellow 
upon them from the 


cuckoo’s 





and white, floated in 
gorse bushes, and the 
bees were hard at work. The widespreading 
leafiness seemed alive with birds, and a red- 
brown squirrel or two scampered among the 
branches. Bunnies scuttled fearfully among 
brake and bramble, and, suddenly, Auntie, 
putting down her parasol, whispered : 


**Hush, everyone! I think I see some 
deer!” 
So they sat like little mice. Presently 


their patience was rewarded, for shyly and 
cautiously advancing from behind the brush- 


wood came two beautiful little fawns. Real 


wild deer they were, and far more timid than 
the other fawns, which would almost eat out 








of fiily’s 
hand in that 
other Royal 
Park upon 
the Thames, 

For a few 
minutes 


they stood 
with their 
beautiful 
black eyes 
fixed with 
astonish- 
ment upon 
the invaders 
of their haunts, and then 
the unexpected happened. 


The only one of the party 


who could not talk frightened them away, 
It was Baby, who, putting his fist in his 
mouth, remarked: ** Ga-ga!” Whereat the 
deer scuttled away, and were lost to sight 


in an instant among the trees. 

**T thought deer had horns,” 

**So they have,” said Auntie. 
were fawns. Stags have horns.” 

**T should like to see a stag so!” exclaimed 
Lily. ‘*Do you think there’s one hereabouts 
taking care of those little I’ll just 
creep behind those trees and peep.” 

“Don’t go far,” Auntie called after her, “or 
we shall lose you.” 

* All right!” cried Lily, and off she set, down 
between some bushes and under a big oak. In 
front of her she saw a little pond. As she 
came near it, large frogs, sitting on the bank, 
splashed in, one after the other. In watching 
them she forgot all about the stag, till she 
heard Auntie calling in the distance. 

But she felt she could not go back without 
seeing one. On the other side of the pond rose 
a little hill. From thence, surely, she could 
have a good view. So she scrambled up to 
the top; but there was nothing except trees 
to be seen—trees all round and on all sides 
but one, and not a sign of any deer. On the 
open side spread a little glade of bright green 
To run down the hill and along it 
Lily forgot all about going 


said Fred. 
** But these 


ones ? 


grass. 
was irresistible. 
back to Auntie. 

Off she But—lo, and behold !—when 
she got to the bottom, and before she could 
pull herself up, she found herself sinking 
over her ankles in the mud, covered by the 
treacherous green grass. 

Lily hastened to get out of the bog as fast 
as she could, leaving a shoe behind. 

It took her some time, standing on a firm 
tuft of grass, to poke for it with a stick and 
hook it out. Then Lily looked at her feet. 
Her solitary remaining shoe was so covered 
with mud that you could not 


set. 


even see it 





























had a buckle on, or where her stockings 
began ! 

There was nothing for it but to take them 
off and dry them. The green glade opened 
further on into a moor, and thither Lily 


hobbled, and, sinking down ona soft couch of 
brown heather, took her stockings off and 
wiped them and spread them to dry in the sun. 

She satisfied her conscience by telling her- 
self that Auntie would not have liked her to 
go about with wet feet. Besides, this was as 


rood a place as any to watch if the stags 
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made such a noise that I thought you were 
she added, for the butterfly looked 
very large indeed, or else she had grown 
very small. 
“Oh! don’t mention it,” cried the butterfly, 
airily. 
“Because I’ve been 


a stag,” 


* But why a stag? That staggers me.” 
looking for one for 
ever so long.” 

*That’s odd,” rejoined the butterfly, ‘*when 
there ’s one close by—and worth seeing, too.” 
**Oh! do show him to me!” exclaimed Lily. 


* With pleasure,” returned the butterfly 





There was nothing for it but to take them off. 


came across the edge of the wood under the 
trees, 

So Lily nestled down comfortably in the 
heather, making herself as small as possible, 
that the deer might not spy her. The sun 
shone down and warmed her bare legs, and 
the bees and insects hummed all around. 

Lily closed her eyes, but presently a small 


voice in her ear made her open them again: 


When the gorse is out of bloom, 

Kissing ’s out of season. 
And a large yellow butterfly came and sat 
lips and took a butterfly kiss—and 
you all know what that is. 
“Well! vou are 


on he I 


cool hae 


exclaimed Lily, 
“And you 


sitting up and rubbing her cheek. 


politely, “if you'll fly with me. Oh! I forgot,” 
he went on, glancing at Lily’s bare legs, 
‘you've no wings, you poor deformed creature, 
and only tivo legs! How ever do you get 
along? Well,” he added, ‘“there’s nothing 
for it, you must ride on my back. Now then, 
sit tight.” 

And off they flew, over heather and bracken 
and broom, far into the deep recesses of the 
where the sunlight filtered dimly 
through the trees. Here the butterfly came 
to a standstill and settled on a bee-orchis. 

‘I don’t like this—it’s too dismal. I must 
get back to the sun and the flowers. But 
1°ll do what I can for you. Here,” he cried 
to a squirrel —* here’s a little girl who wants 
Can you take her?” 


forest, 


to see the king. 
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The squirrel popped down the tree, and 
pranced up to Lily with a low bow and a 
graceful wave of his bushy tail. 

“Why, certainly,” said he, ‘‘and you’re in 
luck, for the king holds his court to-day, and 
I can take you to a good place to see it. 
These poor tailless things”—and he pointed 
at the butterfly with his paw—‘‘can’t get to 
any height at all.” 

So Lily mounted on the squirrel’s back. 
Holding on by one feathery ear, while his 
tail whistled behind her in the wind, she 
was whisked up one tree and down another, 
and jumped from branch to branch, till, 
from the summit of a mighty oak, they 
looked down upon a deep lonely glade, 
hemmed in by hoary woodland giants, where 
the King of the Forest held his court. 

He was grand to look upon. Many-pointed 
and spreading were his mighty antlers, and 
deep dark velvet his skin. Assembled around 
him were crowds of the dwellers 
paying their respects. 

There were timid dowager does and frisky 
fawns; there were solemn, wise-looking owls 
blinking from the branches, and hoarse old 
ravens, nearly as ancient as the hoary oaks. 
There were hares and rabbits sitting up 
primly on their hind legs and washing their 


forest 


faces; there were hedgehogs, unrolled for 
once; Weasels, wide-awake as usual (for who 
ever canght a weasel asleep?); stoats and 


polecats, water-rats and frogs, field-mice and 


dormice and adders—all gathered round the 
monarch of the woods. 
**Look well upon him,” whispered the 


squirrel to Lily—‘‘ but, hush! he sees us!” 

For the king glanced upwards with an 
eagle eye, and pawed the ground in a royal 
rage. 


** Bring the child down!” he shouted. 


The quivering squirrel obeyed, and stood 
with Lily before the king upon the green- 
sward, which shook beneath his trampling. 

Lily was dreadfully frightened, and _ held 
tight on to the squirrel’s tail. 

The king shook his head at her. 

** Disobedient child! Who did not come 
back when she was called! What shall we 


do to the child who is naughty in our royal 
domain ? My people, shall we call down our 
fire upon her?” 

And even as the king spoke there came a 
crackling and a hissing, a spluttering and 
a roaring, drawing nearer and nearer, with 
a strong smell of burning, and a mighty 
smoke rose up and blotted out all the wood 
and animals, and, at last, the king himself. 

Lily rubbed her eyes. They had all vanished. 

But the fire was there —one of those 
fires of which Auntie had told her— 


forest 
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her across the 


towards 
white smoke dimming the 


creeping stealthily 
moor, clouds of 
sunlight as it devoured the beautiful gorse 
and the tender green, and licked up the dry 
brown heather. 

One instant Lily gazed at it, and then she 


fled before it. Stumbling and falling, with 
her bare feet over bramble and brake, the 
rough stones and mire, she reached —she 
knew not how—the little hill whence she 


had started. 
She looked wildly around and then screamed 


in her terror. There came a faint call in 
answer; then another, and another, nearer 
and nearer. 

In a few minutes Lily had dashed down 


the hill and into Auntie’s arms, with a flood 
of tears. 

**Oh, Auntie! I’m so sorry I was naughty 
and wandered away when you called, for 
I’m so frightened! I must have fallen 
asleep in the heather and lost my shoes and 
stockings, and I’ve had such a_ dreadful 
dream; for the fire came, and I might have 


been burnt to death !” 














‘*Bring the child down!” he shouted. 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


Aprit i7ru. The Transfiguration. 


To 3 ad—St. Matt. xvii }—-9. Golde n Teat— 


St. John 7. 14. 
“4 HRIST had been telling disciples of His 
coming sufferings, death, and future glory 
(xvi. 21—27), which some of them would 


see. An earnest of this glory in His trans- 
firuration 
I. The Story (—9). The asernt. Christ and 
three cl n disciples—Peter. who loved Him 
much: James, first to die for Him (Acts xii. 2); 
John m He loved much—climbed one of the 
high peaks of Mount Hermon. Would see sun set, 
darkness come on; stop at times to rest. 
Th ge. Christ’s appearance changed. Face 
shone even clothes became lighted up Hap- 


pened while He prayed (St Luke ix. 2%) Glory 
of God appeared to His Son (St. John xvii. 5). 

The persons. Moses (law-giver), Elijah (prophet), 
now appear. Former taken by angels after death, 
latter without death, to heaven. Talk of His 
death (St. Luke ix. 31), which should bring souls 
to glory (Heb. ii. 10) 
with climb, fall asleep: wake up to see Moses 
and Elijah depart. What does St Peter ask? 
Three tents in which to stay always. No more 


Meanwhile disciples. weary 


travels, hardships, cross-bearing, but always Christ's 
presence and glory. 

Another 
Whose? God the Father's, as at 
Sinai, when Israelites trembled. So now, disciples 


Th cloud. Another. clond covers all. 
voice is heard. 


fall on faces in worship and listen. Christ is 
God’s Sor they must hear Him (Heb. i. 2). 
Jesus speaks, touches them. Know His voice, 
look up. Jesus alone with them. No more fear. 
They go back to work 

Il. The object. Fur the Apostles, To strengthen 
their faith in Christ. Simple fishermen, loved 
Christ as a man, found difficult sometimes to 
believe in Him as God. But saw His glory, 
heard Father’s voice. Were convinced. 

Fur Christ. To strengthen Him for His sacrifice. 


God’s voice spoke to Him at His baptism, begin- 
ning of His work (iii. 17), at end of His work 


(St. John xii. 28), and this time in the middle 
to cheer. There is joy before Him after the cross 
(Heb. xii. 2), glory for Saviour and saved, 

For us. 1, Vision came during prayer. God 
draws near to those who draw near to Him 

2. After cross bearing comes crown; after 
sorrow, joy; after death, life and glory. 

3. Hear Christ's voice and follow Him. 


Protection through Prayer. 

A little boy lay in his cofttin. A mason asked to 
look at the lovely face. “ You wonder that I care so 
much,” he said. as the tears stood in his eyes, ** but 
your boy was a messenger of God to me. One day, 
when I reached the ground safely after coming down 
from a very high roof, I fou.d him standing beside 
the ladder. He looked up in my face with wonder, 
and asked: ‘Weren't you afraid of falling? and 
before I had time to answer, he said: ‘Oh, I know 
why you were not afraid. You had said your prayers 
before you began your work!’ I had not prayed; but 
I never forgot to pray from that time to this, and by 
God's help I never will.’ 


APRIL 24TH. Forgiveness. 
To read—St. Matt. xviii, 21—35. Golden Text— 
St Luke ri. 37. 

APOSTLES always with Christ; to be teachers 
in future, must first learn themselves. Three 
pairs of brothers among them. Sometimes family 
quarrels. St. Peter asked Christ question as to 
forgiveness. 

I. A question asked (21, 22). What was it? 
Who was his brother’ Little known about St. 
Andrew. Was the first Apostle to follow Christ; 
then brought his brother (St. John i. 40, 41). 
Were together fishing when called again (iv 18). 
Probably both had hasty tempers. Law taught 
Rabbis taught might 
Hence the question. 


might requite wrongs (v. 38). 
forgive up to seven times. 
But Christ gave a new law. of love—to do good 
to enemies (v. 44). So what answer did He give? 
Forgive Might think this impossible, 
Hence the parable. 

II. A question answered (23—34). The /for- 
King suddenly takes account with 
Perhaps been away, reckoning not 


always. 


giving master. 
his servants. 








vi 


expected yet. Some quite ready, have good 
account tao give; receive smile of approval, pass 
out of royal presence. One comes trembling, 
accounts made out, found to owe enormous sum 
(10,000 talents = £€2,500,000), Nothing wherewith 
to pay! Decree goes forth—all to he sold! What 
can he do Casts himself on master’s com- 
passion. What effect on master’ Pities, forgives, 
restores to office. What effect on servant: Grati- 
tude! Love Merey to others! 

The unti gicting servant, Sad story. He, freed, 
forgiven, congratulated, becomes elated; thinks 
he will take account too. Finds a debtor of 100 
pence (£3 10s.). Surely will forgive this small 


sum? Not so, Seizes him, treats him most harshly. 
What does he dof 
pity. All in vain. 
servants indignant, report all 


Just the same; appeals to his 
Is cast into prison. Fellow- 
to the master. He 


condemns now without mercy. 

III, The application (35). Self-evident. Gud's 
Sorgivencss. He, the Creator, is Lord of all. We 
His servants owe worship to Him as God, obedi- 


God, being holy, 
debt. Sin 
Have all 


Master, love as Father. 
10oliness. If not found, is a 
Lord's Frayer (vi. 12). 


ence as 
requires 
called debt in 


our lives given way to it—+-.y. pride, anger, dis- 
obedience, besides grosser sins What can we 
pay! No goodness to give. What can we do!? 
What the publican did (St. Luke xviii. 13); 
what St. Peter did after his sin. What will God 
do? Forgive fully and freely, for Christ's sake, 


2 


all who repent (Ps. xxxii. 3). 


Man's giceness, As God does, so must we. 
Forgive freely without a bargain, fully. so as to 
forget the injury. As Joseph to his brothers, 
David to Saul, Christ His murderers. If not, 
cannot be forgiven. 

May ist. The Triumphal Entry. 
To read—St. Matt. xxi, 6—16. Golden Tert— 
Ver. 9. 

CHRIST came up to Jerusalem to keep His last 

Passover. Makes short halt at Bethany. Sends 


two disciples (Peter and John) to fetch an ass, 


on which He would enter the city, according to 
prophecy (Is. Ixii. 11). This day called Palm 
Sunday. 

I. Christ visits Jerusalem (6—11). The ass, Christ 


strange thrones. He 


shepherds 


earth had three 
from the 


when or 


reigned manger when wor- 


shipped Him; on the ass this day He received 
homage: on the cross He drew all to Him. 

The evrowd A double crowd of those with 
Christ and others coming from Jerusalem. Sudden 
excitement seized them. Palm branches waved as 
sign of triumph. and strewed on the grow d. 


Clothes placed on the ass, and even on _ the 
ground. All chanted 
Passover Psalms (Ps. exviii. 25, 26). 
Praise to the Lord’s Messenver! 
! Alas! that four days after 
changed for 


with one voice verses from 


one of the Joy 
to David’s Son! 
Glory in the highest 


* Hosanna!” were 


the cries if 
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12—16). To cleanse, 


II. Christ visits the Temple 
That night He only looked round (St. Mark xi, 11), 


The next day He came again. Had kept the 
feasts there as a boy, and been taught by the 
Rabbis. Had turned out buyers and sellers when 


He began His ministry (St. John ii. 15). Now does 


so avain. His house is for prayer, not trading, 


still. 
is for worship. All 


So it is Separated from common use, God's 


house thoughts of business, 


ete., should be shut out. 


Zo heal. In midst of judgment Christ re. 


members merey. This healing forms His last 
miracle before His crucifixion. Having loved His 
own, He loved them to the end. 

Again arose songs of praise. Children raised 
their voices to bless the Children’s Friend As 
when mothers brought babes to be blessed, g0 
now some were displeased. Had yet to learn how 


God are little children. Their faith and 
wonderful. Their praises go up on high, 
Ye shall hallow My sanctuary. 
unto Me. 


dear to 
love are 
Lessons. 1. 
2. Suffer little 


children to come 


Children’s Voices. 

A little girl said to her father, “I want you to say 
something to Goi for me—something I want to tell 
Him very much, I have such a little voice that I 
don't think He can hear me up in heaven; but 
you have a big man’s voice, and He will be sure to 
hear you.” The father took his little girl in his 
arms, and told her that even though God were at 
that moment surrounded by all His holy angels, play- 


ing on their golden harps and singing one of their 
loudest songs of praise, he was sure that He would 
say to them, ‘“‘Hush! stop the singing for a little 
while. There's a little girl on the earth who wants to 


whisper something in My ear. 


May The Marriage Feast. 
To wd@—St Matt. wav. 1—l14. 


St, Luke wiv. 17. 


STH. 


Text— 


Golden 


A PARABLE Christ in the Temple 
on Tuesday before 


His offers. 


spoken by 


Court Crucifixion Describes 


Jews despising and Gentiles accepting 


them 
I. The marriage feast (1—10). 7% 


King. God 


the Father, King of all kings The frast, The 
blessings given to. sinners here and _ hereafter 
through the Gospel His Son. The Lord Jesus 
Christ, married or joined in union with His 
people (Rev. xix. 7—%) His servants Prophets 


of old, who foretold the glad 
tidings (Is. ix. 6) of the Saviour. Aéx messengers. 
Baptist, pointed to the 


sin-bearer. His message. Come 


such as Isaiah, 


John the who 
God, the 
Christ, foretold by prophets and 
world. His blessings 
Him as Prince 


Such as 
Lamb of 
—all is ready 
come into the 
Believe in 


types, has 
are ready Him—accept 
and Saviour 
The vxvcuses, 
wilderness (Ps. evi, 24). 


world with its business, trade, and pleasures. The 


Israelites did in 
preferred this 


Some despised, as 
Some 


persecution, Some maltreated His servants, as 
Jews did Jeremiah (Jer. xxxviii. 28); even slew 
them. as Herod did John the Baptist (xiv. 10), 


ana Jews did Stephen (Acts vii. 58). The punishment. 























Sweet Eveninc Hour. 571 





God used enemies of the Jews to execute but at judgment will be separated. In heaven, the 
His vengeance on them. Jerusalem was taken King’s palace, light and joy; in hell, darkness 
and destroyed ‘es Nebuchadnezzar, King of Baby- and woe—separation from God. 


lon (B.C. 610), because they rejected God; again Lessons. 1. Without holiness no one shall see 
destroyed by Romans (A.D. 70), because they rejected the Lord. 

Christ. Other guests. Jews unworthy, Gentiles 2. Judge yourselves, that ye be not judged of 
must be gathered. Apostles charged to preach the Lord. 

Gospel to all nations (xxviii, 19). So they did, Heaven no Place for Sinners. 

and so missionaries do still. Christ’s house, the A lady who feared not God once dreamed that she 
Church—bought with His blood—must be filled. was in heaven. It was full of light and beauty, music 


and song. She crept into a corner to hide herself, 


I The marriage garmest (11—14). Guests having nothing in common with such blessedness. But 


assembled, feast proceeds. All but ome wear as she gazed, one after another, and even the Lord 
fitting dress provided by _ king. He prefers of the assembly, came and invited her to join. Love 
his own rags Wilful insult. dishonouring his seemed to beam from Him as though it would have 


melted a heart of stone. But her heart grew harder, 
and she said to Him and all, “I will not join your 
song, for I do not know the tune” As she spoke His 


host King comes to visit guests. At once 
searching eye detects offender. Gives him oppor- 


unity to defend himself. No answer. No possible face changed, and with a loud voice He asked, 
excuse He is cast out. Within is light, feast- “ What doest thou here?” The floor opened, and she 
ing. joy; without is darkness, desolation, grief. fell into torment. With the fright she awoke. Her 





7 1. : : : -¢ riends re 2 regard it as warni ym God 
f ie ead ; The offered robe is holiness. cift friends urged her to regard t as a a arning from G 
i e : ‘ to amend her life. She answered, “Do not preach to 
of Holy Spirit, rejected by those who prefer own ye: 1 shall do as I please.” At the end of a week 
sinful life \t present good and evil are mixed, she died, miserable and alone. 


Sweet Evening Hour. 


Words by H. F. Lyre. Music by Sin Grorce C. Martin, Mus.D. 


(Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral ) 
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1. Sweet ev-ning hour,sweet ev - ‘ning hour, That calms the air and _ shuts the flow’r, 
2. Oh, sea-son of soft sounds and hues, Of  twi-light walks a - mid the dews; 
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That brings the wild bird to her nest, The in-fant to its  mo-ther’s breast. 
Of  feel-ings calm and con-verse sweet, And thoughts too sha-dowy to re - peat. 
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3. Dear God, as earth recedes from sight, 4. Be with us in this evening time, 
Open the quiet of Thy light When feelings flow and wishes climb ; 
And eall the fettered soul above, Thy eare disperse our earthly care ; 
Krom sin and grief to peace and love. Hear and receive our parting prayer. 


























A Notable Gathering. 
IHE Dean of 
presided at a densely 
crowded and enthusi- 
gathering at St. 
Paul's Sunday School, 
Bennett Street, Man 
chester, on the evening 
of March Ist, when the 
forty-five medals pre 
sented by the Editor to 
Sunday teachers 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, 





astic 


Pe en i a SSD er, 
Mente Pe tt te 








school 


were distributed. The 
who had agreed to give away the medals on behalf 
of the Editor, was unable to fulfil his engagement, 


as‘ he was to be presented at Court on the follow 


ing day. But nothing could damp the ardent en 


thusiasm of those who were present, and who 
came to cheer their fellow-teachers and their 
friends on the remarkable occasion. The school 


grimiest part of Manchester, 
the *“*workshop” of the 
back as 1801, and, 


is situated in the 
called by some 
city. It founded as far 
according to the interesting account of its history 
given by Mr. George Milner, one secret of its re- 
markable success is that it was founded so long 
ago, when it was almost the only school in the 
neighbourhood and nobly strove to do its best for 
the poor about it. A feeling of gratitude had 
grown up which, he contended, prevented these 
people from leaving it now. Then it had “grown” 
a number of its own teachers, for many had been 
scholars in the school. It is no unusual thing, 
it appears, for three generations to be represented 
within its walls. Mr. Milner, we may add, has 
been a teacher for fifty-two years in the school, and 
Mr. Samuel Goodwin, to whom the Special Silver 
County Medal and Presentation Bible were awarded, 


persons 


was 


has not only served tifty-eight years as teacher, 
but he was before that a boy in the school, having 
entered in 1828, The present is, therefore, his 


with the school. 


seventieth year in connection 

The proceedings commenced with a very largely 
attended conversazione, given by the non 
medallist managers and teachers to the forty- 


Dean then took the chair in 
which was thronged 
course of a 
dwelt 


schools, 


five medallists. The 


the large hall of the school, 
to suffocation, and in the 
which was 
the great 


speech 
upon 
and 


bot h 
importance of 


grave and = gay 
Sunday 





NOTES OF CHRISTIAN 


Manchester 





LIFE AND WORK. 

referred to the kindness of the Editor in recognising 
the work. The representative of THE 
QUIVER who was present expressed the great 
pleasure which it had afforded the Editor to pre- 
sent the medals, dwelling also on various philan- 
thropic enterprises undertaken by the magazine. 


special 


The letter which the Lord Mayor sent set forth 
that circumstances over which he had absolutely 
no control prevented him from performing the 


delightful task--which he had much reckoned upon 
of distributing the honourable 
citizens 


medals to those 


and distinguished who had gained the 
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MR. SAMUEL GOODWIN. 


(Lancashire County Medallist.) 
































record of being closely connected with one 


unique 

Sunday school for so long. The reading of the 
letter was received with cheers, as also a letter 
from Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., First Lord of the 


Treasury. regretting his inability to be present in 
consequence of his attendance at Parliament, and 
congratulating the teachers on their services on 
behalf of religious education. The medals having 
been distributed amid continued rounds of ap- 
plause, Mr. Goodwin acknowledged the gifts with 


some emotion, testifying that his Bible and Silver 


Medal would be regarded as heirlooms in his 
family, and specially acknowledged the value of 
these medals as calling attention to the fact of 
Sunday school labour. The meeting, one of the 


ofticials declared, was the largest ever held at the 


school, and certainly the enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. 

We have much pleasure in presenting our readers 
a portrait of Mr. Samuel Goodwin, and also 
W. Jenkins, the Silver Medallist for 


Hampshire, whose was 


with 
of Mr. Henry 
the county of success 
notified in our last issue. 

[he Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 


vice in the county of Middlesex (for which appli- 


cations were invited up to February 28th) has 
bee! yamed vy 
Miss Frances A. Conn, 
6, Bedford Gardens. 
Campden Hill, W., 
who has distinguished herself by sixty-seven 


years’ service in St. Mary Abbott Sunday School, 


Kensington, W. 


As already announced, the next territorial county 
for whicl iims are invited for the Silver Medal is 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before March 3ist, 1898. We 


may add that 


selected, the 


Yorkshire is the following county 


date-limit for claims in that case 


being April 30th, 1898. This county, in its turn, 
will be followed by Warwickshire, for which the 
date will be one month later—viz. May 31st, 1898. 
The list of members enrolled during the month 
of February will be found in our advertisement 
pages. 


(pplication forms for the National Bronze and 
Silver Medals obtained by enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope to the Editor of THE 
QUIVER, La E.C. 


can be 
London, 


selle Sauvage, 


“His Dictation.” 


When she was a white-haired old lady, a sea 
captain came to Mrs. Stowe, and asked her if 
ne might shake her hand, as “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” had greatly impressed him in his youth. 


answered Mrs. Stowe as 
she took the captain’s hand. ‘ You didn’t!” he 
ejaculated in amazement. “Why, who did, 
then?” “God wrote it,” she replied simply. “I 
merely did His dictation.” This thought should 
be in the minds of all Christian workers, and 
it would save them from pride and despondency. 
If the results of their so-called work are bril- 
liant, they have nothing to boast of, for they 
were only instruments in the hands of God; if 


‘I did not write it,” 
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the results are the reverse of this, they ought 


not to be cast down if they have really done 
their best. Had God wanted more to be done 
in that direction, He would have given more 


help. 
The Missionary’s Bequest. 

A missionary in Matabeleland had just completed 
a translation of the New Testament into the 
language of that country, when fatal illness laid 
him low. He was comforted in his dying hours 
by his wife's that his laborious work 
should be the widow devoted to 


promise 
printed: and 
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MR. HENRY W. JENKINS. 
(Hampshire County Medallist.) 
(56 years’ service in Christchurch Congregational Sunday 


School.) 


this object £100, her whole capital, by means of 


which 500 copies were made. Many mistakes 
were inevitable, no one in the printing office 
being acquainted with the Matabele tongue. 
Three copies were sold, fifteen given away, and 


mission station of 
these books were 


the remainder stored at the 
Shiloh. During a native revolt 
stolen, and used by the tribe as head-gear. A 
friend of the Bible Society, hearing of this, con- 
trived to obtain one remaining volume, which 
he sent to London. The Bible Society bought 
the copyright, and is now issuing a_ tentative 
edition of one of the Gospels; purposing to pub- 
lish the entire New Testament if so advised 
by competent scholars. How striking a proof of 
God’s watchful care over His own Word of Life 
and His servant's faithful labours for Him ! 
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“Tears in his Fingers.” 


A celebrated musician praised the playing— 
simple, plaintive, feeling—of one whom few masters 
would have selected as a great pianist. On being 
questioned as to the reason of his eulogy, he re- 
plied: “ I know not, but somehow he has tears in 
his fingers.” Those who visit the poor, teach in 
Sunday schools, or do any other kind of Christian 
work, must have the tears in their voices that 
reveal sympathy in their hearts if they are to do 
any real good. 


Prose and Verse. 


The Dean of Canterbury is well known to all 
our readers for his devotional works, but we have 
recently had a pleasant reminder that Dr. Farrar 
is also an expert fiction-writer. His latest work 
has just reached us, and of a group of 
charmingly written ‘ Allegories” (Longmans and 
Co.), which have a distinct interest quite apart 
from the excellent moral truths which they are 
intended to illustrate. From the same publishers 
we have also received *“*The Poetical Works of 
Jean Ingelow,” which have for the first time been 
issued complete in one volume. There is nothing 
actually new in this collection, but we feel sure that 
there are many who will be glad to have in such 
a handy form the complete works of this gifted 
poetess, whose name is a household word in many 
Christian homes, and whose death we have so 
recently mourned.—In a dainty littl work bearing 


consists 





SEWING AND THINKING. 








THE QUIVER. 


the title ‘‘The Risen Life” Messrs. Isbister have 
just issued some helpful and suggestive thoughts 
by our contributor, the Bishop of Ripon, on the 
appearances of Christ after His resurrection; whilst 
from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton comes an ex- 
ceedingly able treatise on “‘ Friendship” by Mr. Hugh 
Black, which is a worthy addition to the some- 
what prolific amount of literature on this fascinat- 
ing subject.—Those who are interested in mission 
work in India will give a welcome to the recently 
published work on “Indian Village Felk” (Elliot 
Stock). It is written by a native pastor, the Rey, 
T. B. Pandian, and gives a very clear idea of the 
work and characteristics of the “rustics” of the 
Indian villages amongst whom our missionaries 
are so zealously working.—We have also to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of new editions of “ Japan 
and the Japan Mission” (Church Missionary 
Society), and “The Life of Luther,” by Julius 
Kostlin (Longmans and Co.); ‘“*Sunday Afternoon 
Verses,” collected and written by W. Robertson 
Nicoll (Hodder and Stoughton); and an exhaustive 
work on “The Progress in Women’s Education in 
the British Empire” (Longmans and Co.), which is 
edited by the Countess of Warwick. 


“5; we 


On the tomb of Dr. Fellow of 
the College of Physicians, who died in 1573, in- 
stead of a prolix epitaph, was placed the laconic 
inscription :— 

“Ful 


Caius, a learned 


Caius.” (“I was Caius.”) 


Much of the work of Caius was only learned 
trifling, and he rather his great abilities, 
No doubt it was to rebuke himself for not leaving 


him, and to warn 


wasted 


some work of usefulness behind 
others, that he chose this epitaph, so melancholy 
in reference to the past and so wanting in hope 
for a future life. 


Sewing and Thinking. 


There was a time when women were the only 


sewing machines. The mechanical ones did not 
exist, and the needle as woman's sceptre held 
supreme sway. Even now the hemming of a gar- 
ment exercises a certain soothing effect, and it 
will be an evil day when this ceases to be the 
case. Of course we are not thinking of the poor 
creatures whom Hood described as making their 
own shrouds by stitching shirts for most of the 
twenty-four hours on starvation wages. There 
are, however, those who have not this sad 
necessity for sewing, and who derive considerable 
pleasure from the operation. And they can 


learn from it much that should help their lives. 
As the needlewoman cuts out, makes and mends, 
with life. We are given free will, and 
can to a large extent cut out into any 
shape we want. Too often, alas! rather 
than make them, and then they require a great 
deal of mending, and at last to resemble 
a patchwork quilt. Then we discover that patch- 
righteousness is of little and if we 
are wise put upon us the garment of righteous- 
ness provided for us by Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


so we do 
our lives 
we mar 
come 


work use, 
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AN ARMY SCRIPTURE READER AT PORTSMOUTH BARRACKS. 


Photo: Army Seri; 


in Barracks. 


Phin housand boys are recruited yearly for 
he army id placed in barrack rooms where, 
though «dh and discipline, involving the idea of 
duty, are moral tonics, the bulk of the influences 
broug! ear on the lads is not for good. 
But being hus brought together, they can be 
ilso reache for good. This was perceived some 
fifty year zo by the late Captain Trotter, of 
the Lif ( ds, who founded a small society. 
whicl \ he parent of the present Army 
Scriptur Re rs’ Society, of 112, St. Martin's 
La | V hose workers are actively 
my} ringin young soldiers under the 
lire I of the Word of God. This is an 
effor mild enlist the wtive sympathies 

he welfare of our troops at heart. 

I} Py f the Society is Lord Wolseley, 
( Chief: whilst militarv men and 
the Committ The readers 

1 soldiers of tric Christian 

re examined before appointment 

( f England, Presbyterian, and Wes 

for the society, like the army 

itself lenominational. It has no homes, 
Ke to its work, which is aptly 
e following words of the present 

( ( “The Scripture readers are to 
pre mn ( nd Christ alone. They are to go 


ture Readers 


forth to preach and live Christ; to hold up 
Christ as everything; Christ the Atonement, the 
pardon for sin: Christ working through the 
blessed Spirit.” There are at present less than 
seventy readers, but quite three hundred and fifty 
are wanted for the work. Our illustration shows 
the Portsmouth reader at work in a barrack 
room, With the young fellows round him, cleaning 
their traps, listening, questioning, and talking 
freely to him: for the reader, who has gone 
through the same experiences, and lived in similar 
surroundings to the men themselves, is freely 
welcomed and recognised as a true friend and 
guide, 
NEW SERIAL STORY 
By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

We have the pleasure to announce that our next 
number will contain the opening chapters of 


and intensely 
‘The Master Key 

Alan 
And? 


rrinity,’ 


new 


written my 


author ol 
Fellow of 


he attractively illus 


interesting serial story, entitled 


a Downright Love Story.” It is 
St. Aubyn, the well-known 
ew Clay's Awakening,” “A 
ind other stories, and will 
trated by Mr. Percy Tarrant, 





QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from February Ist, 
1898, up to and including February 28th, 1898. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: A Thank Offering, 
Tewkesbury, 2s. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother (93rd donation), 
is.; J. J. E., Govan (123rd donation), 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: W. F., 10s.; A Constant 
Reader, Brighton, 5s.; An Irish Girl, 8s.; A. J. D., 5s. 


Sent direct to Dr. Barnardo: —L. oo. az ‘Agnes, 5s. ; 
G. C., 5s.; Inasmuch, 53. 6d. Anti-Jesuit, 103. 


For The Ragged School U nion: W. E. S., 5s. 
For The London City Mission: W. E. S., 5s. 


OUR NEXT. 


THE May QUIVER will appropriately open with a 
topical article on ‘‘Some May-Meeting Celebrities,” 
which will be copiously illustrated by photographs 
and sketches from life. The Bishop of Shanghai 
will contribute a special article on ‘Sunday in 
China,” Professor Garden Blaikie an appreciation 
of “Dr. Guthrie as I Knew Him,” and Mrs. F. R. 
Vilson a paper on ‘The Clothes of Bible Times” 
all of which will be fully illustrated. Other con- 
tributors will include Dean Farrar, the Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse, and Prebendary Vernon, the latter of 
whom will chat on ‘‘ Spring Frolics and Vagaries.” 
The first chapters of a new serial by Alan St. 
Aubyn, entitled ‘“‘The Master Key,” will be com- 
menced in this number, which will also include 
three complete stories by Christopher Hare, E. S. 
Curry, and Roma White respectively. 
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LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 
OBJECT :— 


TO BAND ‘TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES 

AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 

WELFARE OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHIL- 

DREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. 

The total membership of the League to date 


stands at 


69,398. 


The membership form will be found in the ad- 
vertisement pages of this part, and any number 
of copies will be sent, post free, on application to 
the Editor. No fee or subscription is asked for, 
membership being absolutely free. The Medal of 
the League is presented to those who obtain fifty 
or more new members, whilst a presentation 
volume of the value of half-a-guinea is given to 
every reader sending in the names of five hundred 
new members. 


An Acknowledgment. 


We much regret that, by an oversight in our 
iast number, we omitted to mention that the 
portrait of her Majesty, which was placed at the 
head of the article ‘The Queen’s Favourite 
Authors,” was from a photograph by Messrs. W. 
and D. Downey, of Ebury Street, S.W., who very 
kindly gave permission for that special portrait 
to be used. 
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“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


61. Upon what mountain did the 
Jesus take place? 

62. In whose presence did the 

63. What words spoken on the mount of 
tion attest to the divinity of Christ? 

64. What principle does our Lord set forth for our 
guidance concerning the duty of forgiveness to our 
fellow-men ? 

65. What 


Transfiguration of 


Transfiguration occur? 
Transtigura- 


comparison does our Lord make between 
our sins against God and those against our fellow man? 
66. In what way does the parable of the “ Unmerciful 
Se - vant” illustrate the teaching of the Lord’s Prayer? 

67. For what purpose did our Lord send two of His 
endian to the village of Bethphage? 

68. Quote a prophecy from the Old Testament concern- 
ing Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem ? 

69. What manifestation of grief did our Lord give on 
the day of His triumphal entry into Jerusalem? 

70. In what parable does our Lord foretell the calling 
of the Gentiles into Christ’s kingdom? 

71. In what way does Jesus show that man is respon- 
ible for his rejection of God's offer of the Gospel? 

72. What lesson did our Lord teach us by His reply 
o the question, “Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar 
or not?” 


INTERN ATION AL 





BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 


The murder of St. John the Baptist (St. Matt. xiv. 10). 

50. He was defeated in his war with the Arabians, which 
Josephus says was a judgment upon him for his murder 
of St. John the Baptist (Jos. ** Ant.” xviii ; ch. v. 2). 

51. It signifies a large bowl or dish (St. Matt. xiv. 8. 

52. St. Matt. xvi. 16. 

The Jews held that when God delivered to Moses 
the Ten Commandments He gave him an oral interpre- 
tation, which was afterwards delivered to the seventy 
elders, and from them handed on to succeeding genera- 
tions (St. Matt. xv. 2). 

54. It is not what we eat which defiles the man, but 
the evil thoughts, etc., which proceed out of the mouth, 
coming from the heart (St. Matt. xv. 17-19). 

55. She persevered in her appeal to Christ, oven after 
being thrice repelled (St. Matt. xv. 23, 24, 26, and 27). 

That persevering faith is sure to obtain God's bless- 
ing, and they that seek shall find (St. Matt. xv. 28). 

57. “The multitude wondered when they saw the 
maimed to be whole” (St. Matt. xv. 31). 

58. St. Peter (St. Mark xvi. 7). 

59. From Jerusalem to Galilee (St. Mark xvi. 7). 

6). Because it assures to man victory over death and 
an eternal inheritance with God (1 Cor. xv. 54; 1 Thess- 
iv. 17). 

















NO THOROUGHFARE ! 


(From the Painting by J. HAYNES WILLIAMS.) 
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SOME MAY MEETING CELEBRITIES. 


By F. M. Holmes. 





HA T 

multi- 

tudes 
of people 
attend the 
May Meet- 
ings! They 
attract such 
enormous 
crowds, and 
are so nhu- 
merous and 
so varied 
that they 
form quite 


a marked 
feature of 
London life 
LORD POLWARTH. in the 
spring. 








On a certain occasion the portals of 
Exeter Hall were thronged at eight 


oclock in the morning by about two 
thousand persons, although the meeting 
was not to begin until eleven. In fact, 
some enthusiastic ladies were earlier still, 


and made their appearance before the 
closed doors at seven. The crowd be- 
came so large that the entrances were 
opened at eight, and the great hall 


seemed to fill up at once, although the 
audience had three hours to wait. 

This was Church Missionary Day, and 
was the annual meeting of 

But dense crowds also 
gather at the City Temple and at the 
Memorial Hall at the first sessions of 
the Congregational Union. The spacious 
edifice on the Holborn Viaduct forms a 
fine sight when the President for the 
year rises to deliver his address on the 
Tuesday morning in the Congregational 
Union week. 

Cannon Street Hotel, again, presents 
a similar scene at the Baptist Missionary 
Meeting. The throng is very dense, and 
the enthusiasm runs high. Mr. A. H. 


the occasion 


the 


societ vw. 


Baynes, the genial Secretary, and his 
colleague, the Rev. J. B. Myers, beam 
upon the scene with great satisfaction, 
as Mr. Baynes rises for the first time 


in the season to give some public account 
of the work of the year. 





such as 


societies, the 
London Missionary, have gone _ right 
away from Exeter Hall to the spacious 
Queen’s Hall, while some have even be- 
taken themselves to the Albert Hall at 

Kensington, and actually filled it. 

These instances all show how very 
largely some of the meetings are at- 
tended. Others are smaller, but fre- 
quently attract good audiences. In 
addition, the great number of meet- 
ings must be remembered. Thus, in 
the height of the May Meeting season, 
Exeter Hall sometimes nine or 


Some of the 


sees 
ten meetings under its roof in one 
day: for there are three or four sep- 
arate halls where meet- 
ings can be held at 
L. the same time; and in 
| the first week in May, 
By Isv7—that is, from the 
PA 
\ 


v 





“THIS IS OUR ANNUAL REPORT!” 


(Mr. A. H. Baynes at the Baptist Missionary 
Society Meeting.) 


38rd_ to the 8sth ineclusive—no fewer 
than thirty-four meetings were held 
there, the greatest number in one day 
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being ten on the Thursday. It is im- 
possible to give the exact total of 
meetings for the season. For one 
reason, opinions may differ as to what 
exactly constitutes a May Meeting; but, 
regarding it as the anniversary of a 
religious or philanthropic society held 
in the spring, we shall not be far 
wrong if we place the number in 
round figures at something like three 
hundred. 

There are, indeed, so many of these 
anniversaries that, like an over-full cup, 
they flow down the sides of May far 
back into April, and far forward to 
June and even July. It must not be 
supposed, however, that these three hun- 
dred meetings represent entirely different 
organisations. The tendency is to mul- 
tiply meetings, and no fewer than seven 
or eight connected with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society are held on one day. 
Some of these are due to the large at- 
tendances. 

(Photo : 4. G, Carte, Brmouth.) In a similar manner about twenty-five : 
SIR JOHN KENNAWAY, M.P. 
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WAITING FOR THE DOORS TO OPEN. 
(A May Meeting crowd outside Exeter Hall.) 























meetings connected with the Baptist 
churches are held, and about an equal 
number connected with the Congrega- 
tional churches. The various Methodist 





DR. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


In a characteristic attitude.) 


gather for their annual confer- 
generally at some provincial 
they, together with the 
Presbyterians, have so far 
fallen into line that they hold various 
annual meetings connected with mis- 
sionary efforts at home and abroad in 
London in the spring, and all help to 
swell the total. 

Notwithstanding their great number 
and variety, it is curious to notice that 
year after year a certain similarity in 
order is followed. Thus, putting aside 
a few early annuals, which appear at 
somewhat different dates, the great rush 
of the meetings may be said to com- 
mence with the gatherings of the Bap- 
tist churches on or about April 21st. 
They continue for more than a_ week, 
and Dr. S. H. Booth, the Secretary of 
the Baptist Union (who is this year re- 
tigning his post after twenty-one years’ 


DOES 
ences later 

centre but 
English 
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service), and the Assistant Secretary, the 
Rev. W. J. Avery, are naturally prominent 
figures at many of these gatherings. 

Very different is Dr. Booth from the 
chairman of a meeting at which I once 
happened to be present. This good man 
came to his assembly to make a business 
statement as to the affairs of the society 
and—left his balance-sheet at home! He 
could tell his audience next to nothing. 
It was really very funny to see him pop- 
ping about hither and thither, searching 
in this pocket and in that, while the 
audience looked on in stern disapproval ; 
only my reprobate self nearly exploding 
with laughter. He actually asked them 
to pass the balance-sheet without hearing 
it! The ultimate fate of the document 
I never learnt, but that meeting was 
hardly a success. 

The second week brings us into May 
itself, and in this week some of the great 
historic Exeter Hall meetings are held. 
The Wesleyan Missionary Society pretty 





Phot W. avd A. HW. Fry, Brighton.) 


THE REV. W. J. WOODS. 


(Secretary of the Congregational Union.) 


well occupies the Monday; the Church 
Missionary Society the Tuesday; the 
Bible Society, with Lord Harrowby pre- 
siding, crowds Exeter Hall on the Wed- 
nesday: the City Mission—not quite so 








DR. MONRO GIBSON. 


(Addressing a May Meeting audience.) 


meets on the Thursday morn- 
ing: and the Jews’ Society (Church of 
England) on the Friday morning. ‘Time 
was,” lamented Sir John Kennaway at 
this meeting in 1897, ‘* when this anniver- 
sary was the largest attended of the May 
Meetings, but such is not now the case.” 
The meetings of the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society—over which Mr. J. H. Buxton 
presides—and other organisations con- 
nected with the Evangelical section of 
the Church of England, usually take 
place in this week, which is probably 
the busiest in all the year at Exeter 
Hall. Even the Saturday afternoon sees 
it densely crowded with the Children’s 
Demonstration of the London Missionary 
Society. 

This is a bright and pretty sight, one 
of the most successful of the May Meet- 
ings, in short. The platform is gay with 
inissionaries—both ladies and gentlemen 

dressed in the bright hues of foreign 
robes, and, instead of wearying the crowds 
of children with long speeches, the Rev. 


crowded 


A. N. Johnson and the other managers 
arrange for short and pithy addresses, 
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with 
various 


plenty of 
missionaries 


interspersed 
Sometimes 
the same text or sing the same hymn one 


singing, 
repeat 


different languages; 
and on one occasion Dr. Sewell Macfar- 
lane, a medical missionary from China, 
caused much amusement by showing how 
the “heathen Chinee” could stow away 
ill-gotten gains in the capacious pockets 
and sleeves of his voluminous dress. The 
prizes for a banner contest, which had been 
‘*missing,” were thus produced from his 
trouser-leg pockets amid roars of laughter. 
There was nothing irreverent in all this. 
The meeting was not intended to be a 
purely devotional gathering, but a bright 
and pleasant afternoon for children. 
The third week, which is ushered in 
by this gathering, is largely occupied by 
meetings connected with the Congrega- 
tional churches, while at the same time, 
as in previous weeks, a number of other 
organisations are holding their meetings. 


after the other in 





(Photo : 


Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W. 


CANON CHRISTOPHER. 


A familiar figure on the Congregational 
platform is, of course, the veteran Dr. 
Guinness who, though he cele- 
brated his ministerial jubilee in January, 
1806, often speaks with a fire and a vigour 
that many a younger man might envy. 


Rogers, 


























— 





Then another prominent personage at 
Congregational meetings is the genial and 
highly esteemed Secretary of the Union, 











1. H. Barclay, Castle Douglas, NA 


MR. ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.P. 


the Rev. W. J. Woods, who always re- 
ceives a hearty cheer, testifying to his 
great popularity. 

So in the weeks following, a_ large 
number of societies, both denominational 
and undenominational—not excepting the 
Society of Friends—meet to present their 
balance-sheets and listen to speeches 
bearing on their work, the great “rush” 
of meetings lasting for about six weeks. 
Finally it may be said that ‘ Mildmay” 
ends the list in the bright summer time, 
when, for three or four days, this Annual 
Conference for Christian Workers as- 
sembles in the Mildmay Hall, North 
London, and in tents on the spacious 
lawn around the building. 

Speakers and audiences at the May 
Meetings vary greatly. The meetings 
also differ very much among themselves. 
You may have the bright and _ lively 
and interesting gathering, and also, to 
tell the plain truth, the somewhat dull 
and depressing experience. You may 


see the sedate man of business carefully 
noting the figures and the balance-sheet, 
and also the lady of leisure who, coming 
very early to secure a good seat, occupies 
her spare time in knitting, and some- 
times in luncheon. 


Special invalid tickets 
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are issued by some secretaries to enable 
persons in poor health to attend with 
the least discomfort possible in conse- 
quence of the great crowd. 

The Presbyterian Foreign Missionary 
Society invariably celebrates its anniver- 
sary along with other societies in the 
metropolis in May. Dr. Monro Gibson, 
of St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Church 
of England, is a notable supporter of this 
society, while he fraternises cordially 
with the Nonconformists. His bright, 
clever, and fluent speeches place him in 
the front rank of May Meeting orators. 

Sir John Kennaway is a chairman who 
makes an annual appearance in con- 
nection with the Bible Society. He also 
presides at the annual meeting of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, and sometimes also at 
the Church Missionary Society’s annual 
gathering. Canon Christopher, of Oxford, 
who is so well known in connection with 
his missionary breakfasts, invariably ap- 
pears at this meeting in the front row or 
on the platform near the speakers, with 
his ear-trumpet—for he is, unfortunately, 
unable to hear without it; and it is signifi- 
cant of the great interest which the vast 
audience takes in the proceedings that 
when the report is being read a curious 





THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY SPEAKING. 














(Phote 


Bullingham, Harrington Road, W.) 


LORD OVERTOUN. 


ripple of sound passes through the build- 
ing asx the pages of the thousands of 
pamphlets are simultaneously turned to 
follow the reader. 

In 1897 the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided at the annual meeting of this 
society. His Grace’s distinguished posi- 
tion and statesmanlike utterances cause 
him to be in great request. 

Sir George Williams is a notable figure 
and a favourite chairman at certain 
May Meetings. He makes no pretence 
to oratory. but talks in a very pleasant 
manner to his audiences: and, being in 
a jovial mood one evening in 1897, he de- 
veloped quite a new method of procedure 
at May Meetings, by catechising the 
speakers. The occasion was the annual 
gathering of the Band of Hope Union, 


and Sir George asked Mr. Robinson 
Souttar, M.P., to stand up and answer 
some questions. Mr. Souttar fell in at 


once with this novel method of making 
a speech, and the large audience were 


all agog to see what would happen. 
Then said Sir George 
“What do 


you think would be the 
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best way for us to get a Sunday closing 
Act for England ?” 

* By only returning men to the House 
of Commons who will vote for it,” cannily 
replied Mr. Souttar. 

Whereupon Sir George tried again. 


*Do you think there is any better 
way of getting it than by developing 
the Band of Hope movement ?” 

‘No, the Band of Hope is the 
temperance agency in the world.” 

After a few more questions, the genial 
but inexorable chairman called up the 
energetic secretary, Mr. Frederic Smith, 
who tried hard to keep his seat. 

“Tell the audience,” said the master 
of the ceremonies, “‘ what you think the 
best way of getting a million more new 
members this year.” 

“By doing as we 
32,500 house - to - house 


finest 


1891, when 
brought 


did in 
Visitors 


in so many new members by visiting 
1,200,000 houses.” 
“Did that have any effect on the 


parents’ sobriety ?” 
“The assumption is,” 
Mr. Smith, “that it had great influence. 
* And how many visitors should we have 
this time ?” 
* Fifty thousand,” 
reply. 


said the cautious 


” 


was the prompt 
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MR. T. A. DENNEY. 




















And a Jubilee Fund of £25,000,” also 
added Sir George. 

This is a novel method of conducting 
a meeting. but it has the merit of keep- 
ing speakers to the point. 

Lord Kinnaird is another favourite 
chairman at the May Meetings: but 
sometimes he makes no speech whatever, 
or compresses What he has to say into 
a very small compass. Lord Polwarth, 
who generally presides at the Mildmay 


Conference, usually gives a devotional 
address. He is a Scottish Representative 
Peer and the Lord Lieutenant of Sel- 
kirkshire. Another Scottish Peer who 


frequently presides at various meetings 
is Lord Overtoun, who was created a 
Baron of the United Kingdom in 1898. 

Several M.Pos make pretty regular 
appearances on May Meeting platforms. 
In addition to Sir John Kennaway (M.P. 
for Honiton) and Mr. Robinson Souttar 
(M.P. for Dumfriesshire), we have, among 
others. Mr R. We Perks. the eminent 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY'S CHILDREN'S 
DEMONSTRATION AT 7 


EXETEF 
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Piccadilly, Wd 


N. Johnson 
addressing the meet- 
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Wesleyan layman, and Mr. J. 
Rickett (M.P. 
a Congregationalist ; 


Compton 


for Searborough), who is 
also 


Mr. Johnson 





Photo; Dickinson, New Bond Street, W.) 
THE EARL OF JERSEY. 
of Ballykilbeg, who often appears on 


platforms, as also 
does Mr. T. A. Denney, who, however, 
does not add the magic letters M.P. 
after his name. Mr. Albert Spicer, M.P. 
for Monmouth Borough, and who, like 
Mr. Rickett, is a Congregationalist, 
appears also on several platforms, in 
addition to those of the denomination 
to which he belongs. 
This fraternisation of 
tion with another is a marked feature 
of the May Meetings, not only among 
members of the various Nonconformist 
bodies, but also between the Established 
Chureh and Dissenters. It is no un- 
common thing for a distinguished lay- 
man of the Church of England to take 
part in Nonconformist or undenomina- 
tional gatherings, Mr. F. <A. Bevan, 
among others, being entitled to honour- 
able mention in this respect; while Mr. 
Eugene Stock, whose name is so_in- 
separably connected with the Church 
Missionary Society, has, we __ believe, 
spoken at meetings of every prominent 
missionary society in turn. A lady who 


Protestant Defence 


one denomina- 
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has done the same thing is the eminent 
traveller, Mrs. Isabella Bird-Bishop, who 


on various platforms has_ spoken of 
foreign missions as she has seen them 
at work in distant lands. 


In the same manner, eminent ministers, 
such as Dr. Fairbairn (Congregationalist), 
the Rev. J. G. Greenhough (Baptist), and 
the Rev. W. L. Watkinson (Wesleyan), 
among others, preach the special annual 


sermons for many other societies than 
those with which they are denomina- 
tionally connected. 

Humour is not absent from some of 


the May Meetings, though at times it 
is rather feeble. A good joke, however, 





(Photo 
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MRS. BIRD-BISHOP IN TARTAR DRESS. 

is always much appreciated; and you 
may generally count upon hearing some- 
thing funny at the City Mission Meeting, 
when some of the City missionaries relate 
their curious experiences. 
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On one oceasion a City missionary 
was quite dramatic. He suddenly intro- 
duced a shining revolver on the plat- 
form. This revolver had been given him 
by a man who had purchased it with 
the object of shooting his wife and 
daughter, and then himself, but he had 
changed his mind under the 
missionary’s influence, and given him 
the deadly weapon as a trophy. 

Such incidents as these tend to relieve 
the very gloomy picture generally 
drawn in the City Mission report 
of the deplorable condition of the 
people in London slums. 

But as a dramatic speaker no one 
can surpass Dr. Parker of the City 


happily 


Temple. The more difficult the 
situation, the better does he acquit 
himself. At a huge meeting of the 


Y.M.C.A. at the Albert Hall he 
had to immediately follow Madame 
Antoinette Stirling, who had roused 
the vast audience of ten thousand 
people to the white heat of enthu- 
siasm: and not only had the lady 
done this by her exquisite singing, 
but also by a most emotional little 
speech with which she responded to 
her well-deserved encore. Even a 
vocalist would have preferred that 
a selection of music should inter- 
vene, but Dr. Parker had to follow 
straight on without a pause. He 
faced a trying situation so bravely 
and so skilfully that his speech 
appeared no descent from the ex- 
cited state of emotion in which he 
found the audience; in fact, he 
held their fervid feelings as it were 
in the hollow of his hand, and 
played upon them as an experienced 
violinist on his instrument, and 
evoked tears and laughter at will. 
At the Albert Hall the Y.W.C.A. 
held a great demonstration last year 
to celebrate the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Queen. Canon Fleming was present, as 
he often is on May Meeting platforms ; 
but one of the principal features of the 


proceedings was a grand procession of 
young girls, directed by Dr. Barnardo, 
Who is an adept at such things. 


The meeting was undoubtedly a_ bril- 
liant success, and was an instance of a 


feature of the May Meetings which is, 
perhaps, becoming more marked every 


year—viz. the tendency to give illustra- 
tions of the 


work of societies—in addition 
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to speeches—thus rendering the gathering 
more like an interesting entertainment 
than a formal meeting consisting of 
the moving and seconding of resolutions 
and the making of speeches. 

To this complexion have some of the 
supposed dry and formal May Meetings 
come at last. 

Originally, no doubt, they were the 
annual gatherings for the election of 
the committee and officials who were 





MR. F. A. BEVAN., 


to conduct the affairs of the society for 
the ensuing year, and for the presenta- 
tion of the balance-sheet and report of 
the society’s proceedings. This business 
is still conducted in many cases at the 
annual public meetings, though some 
officials now banish these more formal 
proceedings to meetings of fully quali- 
fied members. But the tendency is in 
many quarters to make them much more 
bright and interesting. and thus to adapt 
them to the changing circumstances of 


the ever-changing times. 














“Love is master of all 


CHAPTER lI. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 


-*Q one could understand 
why Richard Unwin had 
come to Stoke Damerel. 
It was a poor College 
living: the stipend did 
not exceed two hundred 
a year, and the glebe 
was not large. If he 
had been the happy 
possessor of a private income 
people would have understood 
it. There was everything at 
Stoke Damerel to attract a rich man: county 
society, half a dozen great houses within an 
easy drive, a cathedral city not seven miles 
distant, capital fishing and shooting, and two 
packs of hounds met in the neighbourhood. 

Rich men had held the living before him; 
no poor man had ever ventured to bring his 
humble Lares et Penates to this prosperous 
green valley of the West Country. 

Richard Unwin had been Vicar of Stoke 
Damerel for twenty-five years, and people 
had got used to his poverty; they had 
ceased to remark it. His avealthy neighbours 
spoke in a patronising way of the “poor 
things at Stoke,” but they did not «drop 
them; they could not afford to drop them. 

“The poor things” were the Vicar’s wife 
and daughters; there were three daughters, 
and two of them were the acknowledged 
beauties of the county. They had inherited 
their beauty from their mother—the sweet, 
fresh, old-fashioned beauty that English girls 
used to be celebrated for all over the world. 

Nature had dowered the Vicar’s girls so 


Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity,’’ ‘‘ Andrew Clay’s Awakening,’’ Etc. 
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richly, had so made up for the slights of 
Dame Fortune, that they were the belles of 
the county. People did not remark their 
shabby frocks; they only saw their bright 
eyes and their fresh young faces. 

Mary Unwin had been as sweet as her 
daughters when her father’s curate had 
wooed her and carried her away from a 
happy, affluent home to that poor College 
living. Richard Unwin was a Scholar of his 
College; he was very near being a _ Fellow. 
If he had not fallen in love, if he had 
waited, he would have had some better 
preferment offered to him. But he could 
not wait: he jumped at the first living that 
was offered to him: he did not wait to 
reflect; he was in love: he was in a great 
hurry to get married—-to be his own master, 
to settle down in his own parish. 

These were very good reasons. Hundreds 
of men do the same thing every day for 
the same reasons—if not in the Church, 
elsewhere. They want to settle down and 
begin their life-work at once: they cannot 
Wait. 

Richard Unwin was not more foolish than 
other men. Besides, he had an excuse for 
his rashness. His wife had expectations 
she had splendid expectations: only a very 
frail life stood between her and eight hun- 
dred a year, 

When Mary Datchett married she was 
accounted an heiress; her aunt, who had 
also been a Mary Datchett, had left her 
the reversion of her own fortune of eight 
hundred a year, which was secured to her 
husband for his life. 

Peter Blagdon was an invalid when his 
wife died, and he had been an invalid ever 
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attendants thought he 
through the winter that 
married, and he was _liv- 
Was surrounded by an army 
and he spent his 
winters abroad when he was well enough to 


since. 
would 
his niece 
ing still. 
of doctors nurses, 
travel. 

With the expectation, the cer- 
tainty, of his wife coming immediately into 


almost 


her handsome fortune, Richard Unwin had 
come to Stoke Damerel and settled down 
amongst his wealthy neighbours. 

It does not do to count on dead men’s 
shoes. Old Peter Blagdon was as likely to 
live now as he was twenty years ago. He 
had been going to die so often, and had 


rallied so unexpectedly, that the doctors had 


ceased = to prognosticate. After waiting 
twenty years, Mary Unwin had given up 
counting upon the reversion. She had 
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and the unexpected had always happened. 
The invalid had always got well—at least, 


he had turned a corner. He had turned a 
good many corners in those five-and-twenty 
years; but he would turn the last corner 


some day. 

The Vicar’s wife hated herself for counting 
upon that time; but with her family of 
girls and boys about her, and the 
slipping by—the boys losing all their chances, 
and the girls growing up with none of the 


years 


advantages of other girls in their station 
who could blame her ? 

The children had been brought up some- 
how. The girls had grown up from infancy 
to womanhood, and the boys—there were 
two—to manhood. How hard the struggle 
had been to bring them up they never 
knew. They knew something at the time 


of the pinching and the scraping, the shifts 








The produce of the garden was brought into Culmstock in the pony-carriage.—p. 590) 


counted upon it so often, with such 
lamentable results: she had got into debt 
and difficulty, and brought trouble and dis- 
tress upon her household; she had allowed 
herself to be cheated by hope, to be kept 
in es of anxiety for days and weeks 


and 
and of 





humiliations of that poor household; 
the self<lenial of their parents, 
the suffering and privation borne with such 
heroic patience and cheerfulness, of those 


gentle, selfless lives, they knew only in part. 


There had been the possibility 


always 











while the children were growing up of a 
sudden change in their fortunes: Uncle 


Peter might die any day. But he did not 
die; he kept on living. Meanwhile, their 
education could not wait. The girls had a 


cheap nursery governess, and the boys were 
sent to the village school. It was not 
possible for the Vicar to give his boys the 
education of gentlemen; the utmost he could 
do for them was to send them to a grammar 
school, the cathedral Culmstock, 
which was much patronised by the farmers 
and shop-keepers in the county. 


school at 


As the school had one or two exhibitions 
and scholarships to the Universities, small 
professional men and well-to-do tradesmen 


living in adjoining towns also sent their boys 
to the Greyfriars, and a colony of boarding- 
houses had sprung up round the school. 

It was to one of these boarding-houses the 
Vicar’s boys were sent. It would not have 
been possible for him to pay the fees of their 
schooling out of his small income if an arrange- 
ment had not been made for supplying the 
house-inaster with vegetables from the vicar- 
age garden. It was a capital garden—wide and 
sunny, and slon‘ng south: a mine of wealth 
to that becr estaplishment. It paid for the 
e-" roling the boys and the education of 
the girs, nd for their small accomplish- 
ments. 

The produce of the 
into Culmstock every week in the vicarage 
pony-carriage by Mrs. Unwin or the 
It was not sent over in a spring-cart; they 
brought it in the carriage, and delivered it 


garden was brought 


girls. 


themselves. They were not above delivering 
it. But they did not flaunt their baskets of 
green peas and new potatoes in the face 


of their wealthy neighbours; they had some 
pride left in their poverty. 

No one who met the girls driving into 
Culmstock in their pretty fresh print frocks 
would have suspected that they had baskets 


of vegetables and poultry and eggs hidden 
away under the seat beneath their skirts. 
They used to drive round to the back 


door of the boarding-house, to the kitchens, 

and the servants would come out and un- 

pack them, and carry the baskets away. 
One of the boarders came into the backyard 


one day when the vegetables were being 
taken out of the vicarage carriage, and, 


being of a nature, 
report all over the school. 

The Vicar’s boys went 
*The Market-Gardeners” after that, and were 
saluted by the wits of the school as ‘* Carrots,” 
* Turnips,” ‘* Brussels and other 


generous he spread the 


by the sobriquet of 


Sprouts,” 


delicately allusive titles. 

Ben and Dick never forgot the humiliations 
of those days, the shame and heart-burnings 
which 


with they beheld the old-fashioned 
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pony-carriage drive into the backyard of the 


school-house, while the parents of some of 
the other boys—who were tradesmen and 
small hotel-keepers in distant towns—drove 


up in great pomp to the front door. 

The boys had to go out into the world with 
their slender equipment; Ben to a stool in 
the counting-house of a City merchant, Dick 
as usher in a country boarding-school. There 
was nothing else open to Dick but a small 
mastership in a second-class school. For 
Ben the harder. It was cruelly 
hard. He had scholarship at the 
University, and it had been given to another, 
The of a local brewer had in the 
running, andl the coveted distinction had 
been adjudged to him. There was a show of 
justice in the award. The founder's will en- 
acted that, if two candidates were of equal 
merit, the native-born should have the pre- 
ference. It just clause, intended for 
the protection of the townspeople, and the 
benevolent intentions of the founder were 
carried out at any rate to the letter. 

Poor Ben accepted his disappointment, and 
went into the merchant’s office. He sat on 
a high stool from ten in the morning until 
four in the afternoon and drove an unwilling 
pen. He did not much fuss about 
it as everyone expected; he accepted his 
defeat —his ‘ luck,” he called it, his hard 
luck—and he took the humble post that was 
offered him. He did not feel the hardship 
of his lot the holding his tongue 
about it. Perhaps silently over 
his disappointment rankle deeper, 


case Was 


woh a 


son been 


Was a 


make so 


less for 
brooding 
made it 


and increased the bitterness that time would 
have softened, 

‘**Never mind, mother,” he said as_ he 
kissed her when he went away to_ his 
humble post: ‘ better luck next time.” 

He did not believe in any better luck 
himself, but he wanted to cheer her up; he 
knew what this disappointinent had _ cost 
her. 

It was remarked by his neighbours at 
Stoke Damerel that the Vicar was _ not 
the same man after Ben’s disappointment. 
He had built so much on his son’s success; 
he had coached him all through the vaca- 
tions for the examination; he was sure Ben 


had only to go up to Cambridge to get an 
entrance scholarship. He could have carried 
it off easily, but he could not go up to the 
University with that alone. With the two 
together, with an assured income of one 
hundred and twenty pounds a_ year, he 
would not have cost his parents a_ penny. 
A vista of University successes opened before 
him, leading to who shall say what distine- 
tion and honour? His father had only just 
missed a Fellowship; Ben was not likely to 


repeat his father’s mistake. 
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Mrs. Unwin and the girls 


were women, which counts for a good deal 
If they were cast down one 


The cloud did not last long. 


to take a gloomy view of 


her mother weeping over 


en has only to wait ; 
of good waiting ; 
a College vet.” 

cheerful prediction, but 
wore on it did not seem likely to be fulfilled. 


he had not got the expected rise. 


thousands of country-bred youths surrounded 
by the temptations of 
doing every day. 
no better than other young men. 
He was smoking cheap cigars, and spending 


really try for it; 


a certain yvouthful ambition, 
before himself a task. 
Mamsey, don’t cry: 


months, and youre going to write to me once a 
and tell me everything that 


and if the pigeons are all right. 








many rabbits Tim the gardener’s boy had 
trapped, the tennis parties the girls had been 
invited to, the amount of the collection for 
the Missionary Society, and the text his 
father had preached from on Sunday. She 
filled the pages she wrote to her boy with 
the bits of gossip that he would have heard 
if he had been on the spot. A great deal 
of it was not worth retailing, but it kept 
up his interest in the simple every-day con- 
cerns of his home; it kept him in touch 
with it. 

Among other things she told him that 
Geoffrey Colleton had come back, the girls 
had met him at a tennis party at Orchard 
Damerel, and that he had paid Mary a 
good deal of attention. Geoffrey was the 
son and heir of the squire of the parish, 
Sir Thomas Colleton, and Orchard Damerel 
was the residence of a neighbouring rector. 

Agnes, the eldest girl, happened to see 
her mother’s letter before she sealed it, and 
she told Mary what she had said. 

‘You don’t mean mother told Dick that, 
Aggy?” Mary said, with crimsoning face. 
She was taking down her hair for the night 
before the glass in her bedroom, and she 
let the big coil of brown hair fall out of 
her hands as she spoke. 

‘She tells Dick everything,” Aggy said, 
apologetically ; “*she writes him such long 
letters, she has to hunt up every scrap of 
news 

“But that is not news,” Mary Unwin 
said with an angry light in her blue eyes, 
and her cheeks crimson. ‘*And it is not 
true! Geoffrey was only civil; he did not 
pay me more attention than he paid other 
people. Mother was not there; she could 
not have known—if—if he did pay me atten- 
tion — which he didn’t —if someone hadn't 
told her. It must have been you, Aggy, or 
Jeannie.” 

‘I daresay I told her,” Jeannie said, look- 
ing up absently from a _ letter she was 
reading. She was so full of her letter that 
she had not noticed what her sister was 
saying until she heard her name mentioned, 
and then she looked up, with her eyes full 
of dreams and her mind far away. 

“You!” said Mary, turning angrily upon 
her: ‘“‘what right have you to tell tales of 
me? It’s very hard that I can't play tennis 
with a man—a man I’ve known all my life 

without a fuss being made about it!” 

*T don’t think any fuss has been made, 
Molly, only the fuss you yourself are now 
making: mother merely mentioned it in her 
letter to Dick. She told him about Geoffrey’s 
coming back and the church collection as 
bits of home news; she did not attach any 
more importance to one than to the other. 
She knows quite well—everyone knows quite 
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well—that Geoffrey Colleton can never be 
anything to us.” 

Agnes spoke more severely than the case 
seemed to demand; she had no _ patience 
with her sister’s fits of temper. Mary was 
always flying out at someone. 

Mary Unwin did not answer; she went on 
taking down her hair, and brushing it with 
quite unnecessary vigour. It was fortunate she 
was only eighteen, that the beautiful brown 
hair which fell in rich waves over her shoulders 
had the strength and vitality of youth in it. 
She was tearing it out by the roots as it 
was; but, with such abundance, a few strands 
of hair more or less did not matter. 

Jeannie had meanwhile returned to her 
letter. She was too much occupied to hear 
what the girls were saying: she had not 
noticed Mary’s angry attack; she was used 
to her vagaries. 

The three girls were unlike each other, 
but they were all like their mother. She 
must have been very sweet once to 
have given her children so much of her 
beauty, and to have some left—for she was 
sweet still. She had given the two eldest 
girls—Agnes and Jean—her blue eyes and 
her bright chestnut hair, and to Mary, the 
youngest, her brilliant complexion. 

But Mary Unwin was not wholly depen- 
dent on her mother for her beauty. She 
had gone back to some far-off ancestor or 
ancestress for her bright eyes—blue-grey eyes 
—that were full of impatient light. and red 
lips that quivered while she smiled, and her 
dainty profile. A bright, wilful face, the face 
of a girl who could change her mind a dozen 
times a day. 

She changed her mind as she stood before 
the glass brushing her hair with = such 
wasteful energy. She threw down the brush, 
and began to plait it deftly in two long 
plaits. 

*Of course, [ don’t really mind your 
telling mother, Jeannie,” she said, speaking 
in her quick, eager way; “why should I 
mind? I was only in fun. Geoffrey Colle- 
ton is nothing to me: he never can be 
anything to me—to any of us. He has his 
father and mother to think of—and_ the 
place. The place is going to pieces ; every 
acre of it is mortgaged—I know that quite 
well. [ don’t want anyone to remind me. 
The fences are broken down, and there is 
no money to mend them, and the park is 
let for grazing up to the front door, and 
every head of game on the place is sold; 
and poor old Sir Thomas is going about all 
day with his head hanging down, and dear 
Lady Colleton is breaking her heart indoors. 
You don’t think, in the face of all this, 
that I’m such a selfish thing as to en- 
courage Geoffrey? It is his duty to marry 











money. He has to think of the old people 
first; I shall tell him so to-morrow, when 
I see him.” 

“How do you know you will see him 


to-morrow ?” Agnes asked, in her quiet, un- 
feeling way. ‘You have not made an 
appointment with him?” 

**Appointment ? Of course IT haven't made 
an appointment!” Molly said, flaring up, 
with a fluttering light in her eyes and her 
cheeks scarlet. ‘“‘He is coming over with 
the chestnut colt in the morning—the colt 
that has just been broken in—and I have 
promised to try it. Lf it will carry a lady, 
it will fetch a lot more when it is. sold. 
Sir Thomas is sure to sell it: I daresay 
Miss Waterhouse will buy it. She always 
brings two or three horses down with her 
when she comes for the hunting.” 

Agnes shrugged her shoulders and laughed 
rather iil-naturedly, and Jeannie looked up 
from her letter. 

“T don’t think I[’d break in a colt for 
Miss Waterhouse, if | were you, Molly,” 
she said, softly; ‘‘and I think somebody else 
should remind Geoffrey Colleton of his duty 

if he needs reminding.” 


CHAPTER II. 


THE CHESTNUT COLT. 


l HE June roses were in bloom, and 
Stoke Damerel was _ looking _ its 
greenest. The coombe was green 
in summer, russet in autumn, and 
grey in winter, when a mist lay about the 
hills all day, and rosy in the spring-time, 
when the orchards were in bloom. 

Stoke Damerel was a land of orchards, 
apple and plum and pear, each succeeding 
the other in their season, keeping up a 
lovely succession of blossom all through the 
wet windy spring days. The orchards lay 
below in the valley, along the steep, shelv- 
ing sides of the coombe, and the hills rose 
above with a purple mantle of mist about 
them all the year round. Beyond — the 
coombe was a broad expanse of rich fields 
and oak-woods sloping gently upwards to 
the hills. Amid the foliage of the oak- 
woods the red front of Ladylift blazed out. 
Ladylift was one of the oldest houses in 
the county, older than its neighbour Or- 
chard Damerel, whose white walls could just 
be seen through the trees. 

It was a big, irregular, red-brick building of 
various ages, rising up among ragged old 
woods in a rough, large park. The park 
had not always been rough, but evil days 
had fallen upon Ladylift; not a sudden 
overwhelning catastrophe, but slow decay, 
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the gradual crumbling away of wealth that 
so often happens to old families. 

The Colletons had not improvident 3 
there had been no black sheep among them. 
They had always lived quiet, reputable 
lives ; they had never run _ into 
but, in spite of all this, the had 
grown impoverished. The value of land had 
year, and to keep up 


been 


eEXCeSSES 5 


estate 


diminished year by 


the place, to meet the necessary expenses, 


money had been raised on the outlying 
farms. One by one the farms had _ passed 
out of the family, and it was pretty well 
known in the county that there was a 
mortgage even on the house itself, that there 
was not an acre of land on the estate that 
Sir Thomas could call his own. The whole 
place was mortgaged 

up to the hilt. 


Perhaps Sir Thomas 


had himself to thank 
for it. If he had mar- 
ried an heiress, he 
would have been able 


to pay off the old 
mortgages and begin 
afresh; but he had 
married a girl without 
father 
same 


a penny. His 
had done the 
thing before him, he 
had married for love 

hereditary 
weakness. If his son 
repeated the old folly, 
the place would go to 
the dogs; there was 
nothing to save it. It 
really looked as if he 
were going to repeat it. 
Sir Thomas’s | influ- 
had obtained for 
his only son and _ heir 
the post of Attaché to 
a foreign Embassy. An 
Attachéship is one of 
the very few Govern- 


it was an 


ence 


ment appointments that 
go by favour, that are 
not thrown open to 
public competition. If 
there had 
petitive examination, 
Geoffrey Colleton would 
certainly not 
tained it; he 
have 


been a com- 


have ob- 
would not 


been in the run- 
ning. A young man 
who had risen from a 
Board school, or the 


industrious pupil of a 
successful Civil Service 


coach, would have won “It 
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the coveted post, not the son of a decayed 
baronet. 

It was a good thing for Geoffrey that there 
was still some patronage left in the country. 
He would not have been able to get his living 
in any of the learned professions, and he could 
not have soiled his hands with trade. There 
was the army: but in those days his fathei 
would have had to buy him a commission, and 
make him an allowance befitting his station. 
All things considered, Geoffrey Colleton had 
done well in getting the Attachéship. 

He had been abroad for two years, and had 
come home on leave—six months’ leave. There 
was no knowing what foolish things he would 
do during this time. 

On the morning after the tennis-party at 


Geoffrey was only civil.”"—y. 51. 
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Orchard Damerel Sir Thomas, opening a gate 
in the plantation, saw his son coming down 
the drive on horseback. 

He was riding the cob, Sir Thomas’s own 
horse, and a groom was walking beside him, 
leading a handsome chestnut colt, which had 
broken in. It was a very well- 
bred colt; its mother had been Sir Thomas’s 
favourite hunter. He had sold it unwillingly 
two seasons ago, when the colt was two years 
old. He had never hunted since. The cob 
which Geoffrey was riding was good enough 
for country roads—a strong, gentle, service- 
able creature—but the old squire would not 
have hunted with him for any consideration. 
He would not have shown himself in the 
hunting field unless he had been well mounted. 


lately been 


There is no pride like the pride of an old 
decayed country squire. 
The colt had been kept for Geoffrey: it 


would be just ready for him, his father had 
reckoned, when he came back; it would carry 
him splendidly. Seeing his son coming down 
the avenue, with the colt led by the groom, 


he could not understand why he was not 
riding it. He did not see until he came up 
to him, that there was a side-saddle on the 
chestnut. There were no ladies at Ladylift 


to need a side-saddle—there had not been for 
several years, not since Millicent, the only 
daughter of the house, had married. 

Geoffrey Colleton drew up when he saw 
his father standing by the gate of the plan- 
tation, but the groom led the colt on. It was 
curveting and capering in the delightful way 
that colts have when they start fresh in the 
morning; it would not have stood still for 
any inducement. 

“Hallo!” said Sir Thomas, drawing him- 
self up, a tall old man, standing very erect, 
with white hair, ‘“‘hallo! where are you taking 
the colt?” 

“T am 
one of the girls to ride it. 
telling me yesterday she 
thing to ride it.” 

*“Mary Unwin,” the old 
with a keen glance at his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

*She’s a_ capital 
added quickly. 


going over to the vicarage to ask 
Mary Unwin was 
would give any- 


Squire repeated, 
son beneath his 


horsewoman.” Geoffrey 


*T don’t doubt her horsemanship,” the 
squire said, with a dry smile; ** but the colt 
has never been ridden by a lady—it is only 


just broken in.” 

*There’s no danger, father. Stephen has 
tried it with a shawl: it goes perfectly quiet 
as quiet as a lamb.” It looked so at the 
present moment, curveting and twisting round 
playfully at the groom: and two of its legs 
were in the air. 


The squire shrugged his shoulders. 


** You 


know best,” he said: “but I should 
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If you keep to the 
road, it may be all right; but I would not go 
into a field: no one can say what he wouid do 
if you took him over grass.” 

* All vight, sir! all right; I’ll be careful,” 


advise you to be careful. 


Geoffrey said as he rode away. He overtook 
the groom with the colt half-way down the 
avenue, and his father the path 
looking after him. 

* Mary Unwin,” he muttered under his 
breath as he turned away, ‘‘ Mary Unwin!” 

The old squire had reasons of his own for 
repeating the name of the Vicar’s daughter, 
There had been something of an attachment 
between the two young people before Geoffrey 
went away; this was one of the reasons why 


stood in 


his father had been willing for him to go 
away. The children at the vicarage and 
the children at the great house had been 


brought up together; at least, they had been 
brought up in the same _ parish, and had 
played together, and met continually at the 
small social gatherings in the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The sons of the Vicar had gone to Culmstock, 
and the son of the squire to Eton and Cam- 
bridge. His father had raised the last mort- 
gage to pay for his son’s education at these 
seats of learning. Whatever it cost him, his 
son must be brought up as a gentleman. It 
was in the intervals of his University career, 
during the long vacations, that Geoffrey Col- 
leton was thrown so much into the society of 


the vicarage girls. His own sister—he had 
but one—was married, and there were no 
other young people in the neighbourhood. 


The Vicar had been his old tutor—he had pre- 
pared him for Eton, and coached him for his 
degree: he had been so used to coming and 
going to and from the vicarage for so many 
years that it seemed as much his home as 
Ladylift. He could not understand, now that 
he had come back after two years’ absence, 
why things should not go on in the old way. 
The girls he used to play with were grown 
women now: but he did not see that made any 
difference. Mary had grown: she had filled 
out from a tall, angular girl of sixteen into a 
well-developed young woman. She had _ put 
up her hair while he had away: it no 
longer hung down her back, but it had not 
lost the old trick of catching every sunbeam 
that came in its way, and it rippled over her 
forehead and the old 
rebellious fashion. 


been 


about her ears in 


Except this change in the fashion of her 
hair, and the added roundness of her figure, 
she was the same Mary he had left behind 
him two years ago. The promise of beauty 


she had given at sixteen had been fulfilled, 
more than fulfilled ; she was the acknowledged 
beauty of Stoke Damerel, of half the county. 

Sir Thomas had reasons for being anxious 

















about his son. His daughter had done 
well; she had never given him a moment’s 
anxiety in his life; she had remembered 
what was expected of her; she had married 
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Sir Thomas went 
house, the cloud was still on his 
had not cleared away. He had a 
brooding over things, of meeting 


Half an later, when 
into the 
brow, it 


habit of 


hour 





‘Hallo! where are 
aman of wealth and position. She might 
have married a title, but she had married 


money. Her husband had been High Sheriff 
of the county; he was Chairman of the 
Bench of Magistrates, and Master of the 
Fox Hounds, and it was rumoured that at 
the next vacancy he intended to stand for 


the Eastern Division of the county. 
Sir Thomas had 
with his daughter’s 
it might not 


satisfied 
marriage ; it might or 
lead to a further matrimonial 


reason to be 


alliance with the family of the wealthy 
commoner. He did not covet much _ for 
himself, but he had a not unreasonable 
desire that his son should make such a 
marriage as would enable him to clear off 


the encumbrance on the estate. He did 
indeed desire to see before he died the heavy 
burden of debt that pressed him down, that 
had pressed his father down before him, lifted, 


and the former glories of Ladylift restored. 


That was why the sight of that side-saddle 
chestnut 


on the colt had disturbed him. 





you taking the colt?” 


troubles half-way, which did not make them 
any easier to bear when they came. 

His wife, who was writing at a table in the 
library when he came in, saw the cloud on 
his face. She was so used to watching her 


husband’s face that she knew in a moment 
if anything had gone wrong with him, if 


anything were troubling him. 


“Are you busy, Augusta?” he asked her 
as he saw a little pile of letters she had 
just written on the table beside her. 

‘No dear, not very,” she said; ‘I have 


nearly finished. I am sending out invitations 
for a garden party.” 

The squire nodded approval. His wife al- 
ways did the right thing; she always anti- 
cipated his wishes. 

‘You have asked Milly ?” 


“Of course I have asked Milly, and she 
will bring Kate Waterhouse; Geoffrey has 
never seen Kate. They will drive over to 


lunch, and Milly will help me to receive the 
people after.” 
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“A very good 
said with a sigh of relief, 
a good many people, I see.” 





arrangement,” the squire 
* You have asked 
He was turning 


over the notes on the table as he spoke; 
he was looking for an envelope addressed 
to the vicarage, but there was no_ such 


envelope there. 

‘Yes, I have asked everybody I can think 
of. It will not be much expense——” 

*T was not thinking of the expense,” he 
said hastily. ‘‘We have not Geoffrey here 
so often that we should consider the expense.” 

‘What were you thinking of, dear?” his 
wife asked ; Was sure that something 
was troubling him. 

*T was wondering whe.ner you had asked 
the girls at the any 
invitation here.” 

He had turned over all the letters by this, 
but he had not found the letter he was 
looking for among them. 

*T have already asked them; I met Agnes 


she 


vicarage. | do not see 


at the Lyons’ yesterday, and IL told her to 
beg her mother to come with the girls. Poor 


Mrs. Unwin so seldom goes out.” 


**] suppose she has no clothes fit to go 
out in.” the squire said unfeelingly. * But 
I’m sorry you asked the girls; I suppose 


you couldn’t help asking them.” 

*Of course I couldn’t help asking them; 
I wouldn't have omitted asking them on 
any account. The girls are dreadfully to be 
pitied; they can go to so few things; they 
are cut off from everything but a few tennis 
parties. If Milly were nearer, | should ask 
her to bring them out.” 

**T think Milly has her hands full already,” 
the squire said, turning away from his wife’s 
writing-table and going over to the window. 

The window of the library at Ladylift 
commanded a wide view over the park and 


the hills beyond, and the meadows that 
sloped down to the coombe, the fruitful 
land of rich pastures and apple orchards 


that had been handed down to the Colletons 


from father to son for seven generations. 
There was not an acre of it Sir Thomas 
could call his own now, and the cattle that 


that were grazing 
belonged 


were feeding in the park 
a great deal too close to the house 
to another. He had let the grass of the 
park, every foot of it but a little green 
space in front of the house, as Mary Unwin 


had said, to pay the interest of the mort- 
gages. There had once been deer sheltering 
beneath the trees where the cattle were 


grazing ; he had given up the deer unwillingly. 

Perhaps he was thinking of this, how the 
old place was dwindling away, falling to 
pieces, as he stood drumming on the window 
pane. His wife was sure there was something 


on his mind. 
She did not ask him 


he hated to be asked. 
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He would tell her himself in time; he could 
not keep anything from her for long. 


pretty they 
she said, talking on 


“The girls are so ought to 
make good matches,’ 
an indifferent subject until the time came 
for him to tell her. “If Milly could bring 
them out one at a time, it would be a great 
thing for them.” 

“They ought to marry rich 
Thomas without turning 


, 


men,” Sir 


said, round from 


the window. “It would be a very unfitting 
thing for them to marry poor men. They 
ought to know by this time the sorrow, 


the that a thriftless 
bring—— 

* What do you mean, Thomas?” her lady- 
ship said, looking up from her writing with a 


*You—you 


trouble, marriage will 


” 


whitening face. do not mean— 
She paused, and Sir Thomas, hearing that 
catch in her breath, looked round. 
*“T mean,” he said, **that the less Geoffrey 
sees of that girl at the vicarage the better.” 
*Do you mean Mary ?” 
“IT mean Mary Unwin. The elder girls 
would have no attraction for Geoffrey ; but 
Mary, he saw a good deal of her before he 


went away. She has improved a good deal 
since he has been abroad, and she is hand- 
somer than ever; at least people say so—I 


mun no judge.” 

* You are a very good judge,” her ladyship 
said with quite unusual decision. 

**He has taken the colt over to the vicarage 
for her to ride this morning; I met him in 
the avenue with Stephen. He has been riding 
it with a shaw] and a side-saddle for days past.” 

*A side-saddle! Where did he get a side- 
saddle?” her ladyship asked. 

*An old one of Millicent’s, 
he has got new reins; he 
to Culmstock for new reins.” 

“T am very glad he was so 
Lady Colleton said, with a faint pink flush 
coming up over her soft white cheeks. ‘I’m 
sure anyone who rides that fidgety colt will 


I suppose, but 


must have sent 


thoughtful,” 


need a very strong rein; and I think it’s 
quite as well I’ve sent out invitations for 
Thursday — that I’ve asked Milly to bring 


Kate Waterhouse.” 

Kate Waterhouse niece and ward 
of her ladyship’s She was an 
heiress, with eight thousand a year. 


was the 
son-in-law. 


CHAPTER III. 


A LILAC SUN-BONNET. 


EOFFREY COLLETON remembered his 

father’s warning not to take the colt 

T with a lady on his back for a gallop 

over grass. With this in his mind, 

he told the groom to wait in the lane outside 

the vicarage with the horses, while he walked 
up to the house. > 

















He would rather have taken the colt with 
Millicent’s side-saddle on its back up to the 
front door, for Mary to have mounted with 
her mother and sisters looking on. He liked 
to do things openly, he hated anything that 


was not straightforward; but it would not 


have done for the colt to have rolled on 
its back on the vicarage lawn, a_ playful 
ebullition it was very fond of indulging in 


when it came across a piece of 
He had no need to go up to 


open 
the 


grass. 


house : 


TvE MASTER KEY. 
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errand that he came to Mary Unwin. A 
big, broad -shouldered fellow, with a fair 
keen face, and straight eyes, and a sincere 
mouth; he was like the old squire, only 
more erect, and there were no lines about 


and his lips were steady, and his 
hair was crisp and brown and curly. 


his eyes, 


*T thought you would be ready,” he said 
to Mary when he came up to her. “I have 
brought the colt; it is waiting in the lane. 


I hope you have not changed your mind 














‘“*What do you mean, Thomas?”’ 


he met Mary Unwin half-way up the walk. 
She was not dressed for riding, he observed, 
unless she usually rode in a sun-bonnet. — It 
Was more becoming than most sun-bonnets, 
or at least so Geoffrey Colleton thought, as 
he saw coming towards him in the 
with her lilac bonnet tilted 
the strings flying in the breeze. 
rather a breezy morning for June, 
south wind or the sight of Geoffrey 
striding up the vicarage path had 
brought an unusual damask to Mary’s cheeks. 
The the young Attaché coming 
up the path with that great swinging stride 


her 
sunshine, 
back, and 
it was 
and the 
Colleton 


cotton 


sight of 


of his would have dyed the cheeks of most 
them on 


girls had he come to the same 





** Would you be 
1 changed my mind?” 


very much disappointed if 


she said, smiling on 


him with her bright, good-humoured smile. 
She was talking to her old playmate; she 


did not give herself any airs and graces, 
‘IT should be dreadfully disappointed,” he 


said. 
“And you've brought the colt ? Where 
did you get a side-saddle from ?” 


“Stephen hunted up an old one of Milly’s. 
He has been ridden with a shawl the last 
two or three days; he will carry a_ lady 
splendidly. down to the gete and see 
him.” 

Mary Unwin walked down the path beside 
him, talking about different things—how the 


Come 
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shrubs had grown while he had been away, 
and the changes in the place. 

‘We've had a new gate put up in the 
shrubbery to open into the orchard,” she 
said; “it saves the corner. You remember 
the corner? The gate is painted green, so 
as not to spoil the line of the hedge. I 
don’t think you can see it from here; it is 
under the oak-tree——” 

**“Where the mistletoe grew? Oh, I re- 
member it quite well,” he said with a little 
laugh. 

Mary 
cheeks 
her there, under 





did 
were 


laugh, but her tell-tale 
crimson. Geoffrey had kissed 
that bough of mistletoe, 
the winter before he went away, when she 
was a child of fifteen. She was quite a 
child then, she told herself; she had nothing 
to blush for. 


not 


“The mistletoe is there now,” she said 
coolly. She was quite collected; the allusion 
to the old childish days had not disturbed 
her. 


They had reached the gate by this time, 
and she stood beside it, looking at the two 
horses the groom was leading. 

The colt was behaving with its accustomed 
playfulness; it was pulling at the rein, and 
curveting, and frisking, and standing on 
two legs every now and again, out of pure 
lightness of heart; perhaps it was showing 
off. 

**What a handsome creature it is!” Mary 
exclaimed as she stood at the gate watching 
him. She was almost sorry that she had 
changed her mind; she was inclined to change 


it again. It would only be for this once, 
she told herself; it could not matter just 
for once, she would not be committing 
herself. 


The sight of the playful creature tearing 
at the rein shook all her good resolutions: 
she was nearly relenting. Geoffrey saw the 
indecision in her face; he knew she was 
dying to be on the back of the colt, and 
tearing the country; she was as 
anxious to be off as he was. They had 
ridden so often together in the old happy 
days; he knew exactly how she felt. 


across 


*T am going away to-morrow,” he said. 
*T shall not be back for a week; this may 
be our only chance.” 

‘Are you going up to town?” she asked 
indifferently. She did not know what she 


she was watching the chestnut 
in the lane. ‘* Your mother will hardly like 
to give you up again so soon.” 

*I’m going over to Sittingcourt. 
seen Milly since I came back, and 
new nephew, I hear.” 

** Milly—Mrs. Gardiner is 
Thursday, I suppose? Your mother is giving 
a big garden party on Thursday ; 


Was saying, 
I haven't 
I have a 
coming over on 


she 
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without Mrs, 


would not be able to 
Gardiner.” 

*Oh, yes; Milly is coming over to lunch, 
I daresay I shall ride back with her. [ 
believe half the county are asked for my 
benefit—the return of the prodigal, you 
know. I hope you will be there.” 

“T don’t know. Jeannie and Agnes are 
going, I believe. Lady Colleton has been 
so kind as to ask us all.” 

“Why will you not be there?” 

He asked the question imperiously, as if 
he had a right to ask it. 

““I—I haven’t got a frock, for one thing,” 
she said, with a laugh. 

“And the other?” he said. 

*“‘Someone must stay at home and take 
care of mother; we cannot all go out and 
leave mother at home alone.” 

**Why does not your mother come? She 
might come for my sake, as the party is 
got up to celebrate my home-coming.” 

“Mother never goes anywhere—at least, 
not to any gaieties,” Mary said, with a shade 
of sadness in her voice. ‘*She would rather 
call at Ladylift and congratulate Lady Colle- 


get on 


ton when there is no one there, and—and I 
will come with her.” 

“You will do no such thing! If you 
are not there on Thursday, I shall come 


over and fetch you.” 

He spoke with the quiet determination she 
remembered of old; she knew he meant 
what he said. 

“And about my frock?” 

“Your frock will do very well. 
as you are.” 

Molly laughed. 

“Sun-bonnet and all ? 

*“‘Sun-bonnet and all 
desire more?” 

The horses had 
gate while they 
chestnut colt was 
lamb outside. 

“There, you see, he’s perfectly quiet. 
Won't you come, Molly? We needn’t go 
far—just for a canter down the road—down 
to Five-mile-Bottom and back. Run in and 
put on your things.” 

Molly would have run in and put on her 
things if he had not told her about Sitting- 
court. 

**No—o,” she said, ‘*I would rather 
He has never carried a lady before, and 
he is rather fresh.” 

*Are you afraid ?” he said. 

He knew was making an excuse; she 
Was not giving the true reason. 

“Yes,” she said, with a quiver, a thrill in 
am afraid 
what 


Come just 


” 


What could you 


vicarage 
and the 
quiet as a 


come up to the 
were talking, 
standing as 


not. 
and 


she 


her voice, ‘1 ig 
She did not 


say she was afraid of. 


END OF CHAPTER THREIF 











‘*What a handsome creature it is!" Mary exclaimed. 
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By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


**And behold, 


there t 


of His decease which He was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’ 


fitted them to bring 
from heaven the sym- 
pathy and strength 
for which the Lord 
Jesus craved at this 
hour. We read in 
the Book of Revela- 
tion that a door was 
opened in heaven. 
Here also is a door 





opened, and in the 
light that streams 
from it let us look 
forth upon our little life, and see how 
it becomes rounded and completed in 


that light of eternity. 


** Behold, there talked with Him tivo 
men, which were Moses and Elijah.” 
Moses and Elijah—two men to whom 


was entrusted the greatest work in all 


Israel's history; the two men who 
achieved most, and yet the two men 
who sunk to deepest depths of mys- 
terious failure. They appear talking 


with Jesus of the death that He should 
fulfil at Jerusalem. 

Let us seek to enter reverently 
the Saviour’s need at that hour. 

The Lord Jesus had taken the dis- 
ciples away into the quiet north of 
Palestine, and in a_ secluded spot He 
Him that He 


into 


had gathered them about 





HE subject of our 
thought is Life’s 
Compensation: 
that the life of 
Moses and Elijah 
here upon earth 


alked with Him two men, which were Moses and Elijah; who appeared in glory, and spake 


‘"—St. LUKE ix. 30, 31. 


might tell them plainly of the death 
that He must die. It was in the early 
springtime, by the sources of the River 
Jordan, amidst the sweet breath of 
things—the singing of birds, and the 
gladness of the earth, that He sat upon 
some mossy rock under the young green 
leaves of the tree dappled with the 
light and shade. 

Grouped around Him, 
happy communion with their Master, 
were the twelve. But suddenly His 
face was filled with a great grief; the 
tears may well have filled those eyes, 
perhaps for the first time in _ their 
presence. Every feature was set, as if in 
endurance of some dread purpose from 
Ww hic h all that was human shrank. 

*Come near to Me, My children,” 
said He. “I want to tell you about 
Myself. I am going up to Jerusalem, 
and I am going to be betrayed into 
the hands of men, and they shall kill 
Me.” 

For a moment the startled disciples 
looked at one another in amazement. 
Then Peter—rash and impulsive Peter— 
sprang up, laying his hand upon the 
Saviour, and began to rebuke Him. It is 
the same word that is used in the account 
of the miracle, directly after, when 
Jesus rebuked the devil. It means that he 
spoke with a stern authority and com- 
mand. ‘Be it far from Thee, Lord. 
This shall not happen unto Thee.” 

Instantly Jesus looked about Him 
with indignant eyes that shot light- 
nings, and upon Peter there crashed the 


rejoicing in the 























terrible thunder peal, ‘“‘Get thee hence, 
Satan !” 
Then 


carefully how 


came a week's silence. Notice 
sach one of the Evangel- 
the account of the Trans- 
figuration. ‘After six days,” says St. 
Matthew. ‘After six days,” says St. 
Mark. “About eight days after,” says 
St. Luke, taking the remnants of days. 
You cannot get that sharp beginning 
of time unless there be a sharp ending 
from which to date. Six days of awful 


ists begins 


silence. Peter was afraid to speak. All 
shrank from the terrible words which 
they had heard. A whole week of 


utter silence; He with none to speak to, 
and with none to speak to Him. 


Now, as we may venture to think, 


Christ must have died unless help had 
come from heaven. Three times help 
came from heaven when otherwise the 
human nature of Jesus Christ must 
have sunk exhausted. Once when He 
must have died of bodily hunger. Bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, He 


upon food as we are: 
no hands to stretch forth 
Then came 


was dependent 
but earth had 
to the Lord of her harvests. 


the angels and ministered unto Him. 
Once when the human heart was so 
filled with its grief that it must have 


broke upon the cross, and 
the angel from heaven 
When was the third 


broken, as it 
there appeared 
strengthening Him. 


time? Now, when upon the human 
brain there so pressed all the thought 
and vision of the cross that it must 


have been crushed unless He could find 
the relief that comes in utterance and 
sympathy. See how, in all its nakedness 
and horror, it stood before Him — the 
cruel betrayal, the being delivered to 
the Romans, the being mocked and 
scourged and spat upon—and on every 
side that awful silence, that anguish of 
silence. The angels could not help Him 
here. It was not theirs to speak of the 
death that He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. They could bring Him _ bread; 
they could bring Him strength; but they 
could not understand that great shrinking 
of the soul, that overwhelming depth of 
sorrow, that terrible loneliness and agony. 
Not theirs was it to help Him in that 


hour. Whence, then, could help come ? 
Let us turn to the two men who 
talked with Him— Moses and _ Elijah. 
Moses, the man who was a prince of 


Egypt, had set his heart upon accomplish- 
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ing the deliverance of Israel. With a 
splendid courage, and yet more splendid 
devotion, we see him standing in the 
palace of Egypt: he who had achieved 
the highest fame as warrior, statesman, 
philosopher, poet—a man great in words 
and deeds. About him are troops of 
slaves that minister to him, and all the 
splendours that enriched the world’s 
greatest monarch. A man as _ beautiful 
as he is noble. He looks away to 
where in the clear air he sees the toiling 
bondmen. Upon the stillness rings the 
crack of the whip and the cry of the 
taskmaster. See him as he steps forth, 
leaving all this proud position in order 
to secure Israel’s deliverance. A day has 
passed, and, lo! he is rejected by the very 
people for whom he has given up every- 


thing. Angry, they turned upon him, 
resenting his interference—‘* Who made 
thee a judge and ruler over us?” And 


Moses fled, a lonely fugitive, with every- 
thing lost, his life’s dreams broken, his 
hopes crushed. He, a prince of Egypt, 
who might perhaps have filled the throne 
of the Pharaohs, becomes a lonely shep- 
herd in the dreary silence of the plains 
for forty years, smitten by fierce suns, 
chilled by the night’s frosts, the sublime 
purpose that filled his soul thus defeated 
and crushed. 

Once again we him set out for 
the accomplishment of this purpose — a 
man eighty years of age, going to lead 
Israel into the Land of Promise. The 
people are brought forth out of Egypt 
with all the glorious tokens of their 
Almighty Deliverer. Triumphantly they 
march across the Red Sea. They sing 
the song of Moses with rapturous con- 
fidence. Surely, within a few days, they 
shall march into Canaan. But, lo! for 
another forty years they wander hither 
and thither over the wilderness and 
then, upon the very verge of Canaan, 
Moses must die; after all his sublime 
sacrifice and endurance, he must not so 
much as set foot in it. As he goes up 
the mount, who has not pitied him; 
who has not been tempted to cry almost 
indignantly at the cruel decree that shut 
him out of that reward, after all that 


see 


he had given up and endured? Never 
any man more deserved success; never 
any man failed more cruelly — within 


sight of all the goodly land which he 
had longed to possess, and where Israel 
so needed a wise and courageous leader! 
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Then turn to Elijah, 
prophet of fire, ever standing before 
God, girt and eager for service. He 
comes sudden and startling as a light- 
ning flash into the presence of Ahab and 
Jezebel—the sinewy figure clad with 
eamel’s hair, the long hair rolling about 
his shoulders, the eye flashing, the hands 
stretched to heaven—and cries, ** As the 
Lord liveth before whom I stand, there 
shall be no rain these years, but accord- 
ing to my word.” So, watchful, waiting, 
jealous only for the God of Israel, he 
waits until the three years have passed, 
and then single-handed he challenges 
the hosts of Baal’s priests to gather 
with the people upon Horeb, and as that 
day ends in the death of the priests, 
Elijah counts the victory as complete. 
Now should God, the God of Israel, be 
once more honoured. Now may _ the 
drought end, and the clouds may rain 
upon the earth, since men are willing 
to acknowledge the Lord as the Giver 
of every good gift. But suddenly, 
sweeping in his triumph, Elijah is stayed 


another hero, a 


by a message from the fierce Jezebel. 
To-morrow will she avenge upon him 
the blood of Baal’s priests. She lives 
still. She had yet to be reckoned with. 


She sat triumphant. Ah! what was the 
good of it all — prayers, zeal, challenge 
to Baal, fire from heaven, what all that, 


if this painted queen was to defy the 
living God? And Elijah fled—not in 
fear; no more fearless hero ever trod 


God's earth. He fled overwhelmed. He 
had been very jealous for the Lord of 
Hosts, had risked everything, had en- 
dured everything, only to find it all end 
in failure. All was undone by this one 
woman. If she was to be suffered to 
sit upon the throne and defy Jehovah, 
what was the good of doing anything ? 
In deep bitterness of soul Elijah rushes 
Life has _ be- 


away into the wilderness. 
come a great dreary, aching burden of 
utter failure. 

See, then, in each of these heroes, how 
that there was alike a complete and 
utter surrender of themselves to the 


service of God, and yet in each case an 
overwhelming sense of failure. 


Once more we turn to think of the 
Lord Jesus. As the light of the setting 
sun lingers upon the mountain height 
He goes His way, silent in His great 
grief. 


May we venture to look within those 
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greater heights of Mount Zion, where 
there is no night? As the watchful 
angels stand aside, Moses and Elijah are 
summoned for a sublime errand. Now, 
Moses, thou canst go and stand on the 
mount of promise ; the hour is come for 
Which thou hast been waiting through 
all the years. Now is the great compen- 
sation. Fitted thus to talk with thy 
Lord of that death that He must die at 
Jerusalem ; made full of tender sympathy 
by thine own disappointment, made full 
of triumph by that which is now come 
to thee. Now, Elijah, now thou shalt 
find the fruit of that which seemed thy 
failure. ** And there appeared Moses and 
Elijah, talking with Him of the death 
[literally, **the Exodus”] which He was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem.” 

Thus, then, they have the unutterable 
blessedness of bringing to the Lord 
Jesus the sympathy for which He craved 
at that hour. They ministered unto Him 
as no highest angel could ever do, for 
that they had been enriched by grief as 
the angels never were. 

And now, tor each of us, what is the 
great lessony Are they not all * minis- 
tering spirits” sent forth continually to 
minister for those who are to be _ heirs 
of salvation? That high life which 
Waits for us can only be a life of service. 
There is no heaven here or anywhere 
else but the heaven of service. ‘* His ser- 
vants shall serve Him.” They rest from 
their labours, and yet they rest not day 
nor night. The labour of service is gone, 
because there is a perfect fitness and 
perfect surrender. They stand amongst 
those who do excel in strength. But an 
added fitness has been found and de- 
veloped by the daily discipline of life 
on earth. We are here at school, to be 
fitted for the high position which we 
are to take by-and-by. We are here 
as apprentices, to learn the art of service. 
Our only safety is to surrender ourselves 
perfectly to God, and to accept earnestly 
the daily life. No grief, no loss, no 
stern discipline, no dreary failure, no 
misery of death, but shall one day find 
its compensation in that great fitness 
for service which it shall have wrought 
out in us. To give ourselves up wholly 
to our God, to trust Him utterly, to be 
taught of the Lord, to keep step and 
time with Him, is our only safety. To 
lose the lesson and discipline of this life 
is to lose the glory of the life to come. 
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WITHOUT A SUNDAY. 





By the Right Rev. F. R. Graves, D.D., American Bishop of Shanghai. 





A CHINESE FAMILY. 


PER ESSEEOE any place ever merited the 





strange, it is 
China, the meeting-point 
of contradictions, the 
country where everything 
is the opposite of what we 
expect to find it, where 
the left hand is the place 


name of 


of honour, and white is 
the colour of mourning, and the compass 
points to the south. Strange enough it is, 
to be sure! And then how to write of 


Sunday where Sunday is unrecognised. The 


week is a division of time so firmly im- 


pressed upon us by the habit of a life- 
time, and Sunday is so much a_ part of 
the week, that we are a_ little surprised 
when we realise that to the Chinese who 
have not been brought into contact with 
foreigners the week and Sunday are alike 


unknown. We wonder how they get on 
ought not to be sur- 


the Chinese Empire gets 


without it; yet we 
prised to find that 


on without Sunday, since it gets on without 
science, or rational medicine, or good gov- 
ernment, or a great many other things 
that are indispensable to us. The law of 
habit is so strong, and the associations of 
early life so enduring, that many of us, 
who have never visited foreign countries, 
picture to ourselves the people of a heathen 
land, if not as keeping Sunday, at least as 
having something which answers to it. We 
think of them as observing a regular day 
of worship, and attending the services in 
their own temples much in the same manner 
as people in Christian lands go to church. 
This strength of association is so great that, 
even when we have lived in the country a 
long time, and know well enough that there 
is no Sunday among the heathen, yet, when 
the well-remembered day comes round with 
each week, we almost imagine, as we go to 
worship, that the Empire is keeping Sunday. 
The home church bells seem to be ringing 
for us as the bells of his native English 
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village seemed to Kinglake to be ringing in 
the Arabian desert. In these cities there 











A LITTLE CHRISTIAN CHINESE GIRL. 


are no streets with noisy carriages, and no 
hum of machinery or roar of passing trains, 
but every day alike is still with an almost 
Sabbath stillness. 
When the noise and 


hoeing and weeding, planting and watering, 
and he expressed a good deal of surprise 
that they should be so engaged on Sunday; 
and when I reminded him that they were 
heathen, ** Oh,” said he, “so they are not all 
Churchmen!” Quaint as was the expression of 
his surprise, there are many people who seem 
to think with him that they are ‘all Church- 
men,” in that they have their own day of 
worship. The fact is, the Chinese have not 
even a week. They divide the year into lunar 
months, and the days of the month into three 
tens for convenience of reference. 

Moreover, one does not see the people 
going to the temples as Christians go to 
church. On one or two days of the year 
a temple may have a great gathering of the 
people, with a theatrical performance in the 
front court; but for the other days one 
never sees men coming in a body to worship. 
The very idea of gathering together to pay 
duty and service by means of worship to 
the Supreme Power does not exist in their 
minds. It is each man for himself. Now 
and then, as you visit the temples, you will 
see a woman coming in to burn her incense 
sticks and knock her forehead on the ground 
before some idol, but there is no regular 
attendance of worshippers. Those who come, 
come to obtain a specific benefit—for deliver- 
ance from sickness, for wealth, or to secure 
male offspring, which is counted in China 
the greatest of all blessings; and, when they 
have performed the prescribed mechanical 
devotions, they go away again. Even such 
worshippers are not numerous, 





bustle of life in our 
own large cities are 
stilled once a week, 
the contrast is so 
great that we _ in- 
stinctively feel, when 
we notice the same 
stillness in China, 
that it must be due 
to the same cause. 

I remember taking 
a walk on the city 
wall one Sunday 
afternoon with a 
little boy who, 
though born in 
China, had but 
lately returned from 
{ngland. As we 
looked over the 
parapet on to the 
fields outside, we 
saw the country 
people busy in their 
market gardens, 
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used to the observance of 


To us who are 
Sunday and know what its beneficent in- 
fluence is—how it rests men, and affords a 


period of recuperation and a space of quiet in 
the busy labours of our restless civilisation— 
it seems impossible that any people can get 
on without it. The Chinese civilisation is, 
not working at high like 


however, pressure 


our own. The man of business takes things 
far more easily, and the workman gives 


himself numerous pauses in his labours, and, 


even while he is working, pursues his oc- 
cupation with far less exertion of mind 
and body than workmen among ourselves. 
Though he begins work very early in the 


ten and four o’clock 


thus encroaching on 


morning, he stops about 


for his principal meals, 


the best working hours of the day. A 
whole company of workmen will stop work 
by mutual consent at the most important 


point, and sit down for a chat and a smoke 
Then, too, there are 
different 
the 


long 


going on again. 
holidays which 
furnish 


beginning of 


before 
certain come in at 
and in 
year come the 
holidays of the Chinese New Year, when 
everything in the way of labour for 
several days, and when no considerable busi- 
for three weeks. It 
is probably owing to these various reasons 
that the do not feel the 
for a weekly day of rest. 

There is, however, a most serious 
which they must experience, even though 
they do not realise it. No one can calculate 
the beneficial results which have flowed from 
the Christian Sunday. The cessation of labour 
gives thoughts of something 
beyond material necessities. It the 
burden that on other days presses so heavily, 
and gives the spirit room to expand. And 
in the resting and calming of men, in the 
unconscious bettering of minds and souls, the 
whole nation reaps the fruit. It is nothing 
against this to urge that to multitudes 
Sunday is only a day of idleness, and con- 
veys no spiritual meaning. However many 
they are, the fact remains that all through 
the land there are vast. numbers of people who 
on this day are being taught and trained in 
spiritual things; on this day they meet in 
church and make a serious effort of spiritual 
worship. The day not only them 
physically and mentally, it elevates them 
and their thoughts from earth to 
heaven. The law of duty, the obligations 
of religion, the beauty and majesty of eter- 
nal things, are before their minds. To those 
who value the moral and spiritual in man 
it will be evident that the of this 
weekly discipline would be incalculable. 

As might be expected, the Chinese are a 
people whose lack is in the region 


seasons to relaxation, 


very each 
stops 
two or 


ness is done 


Chinese necessity 


loss 


oceasion for 


raises 


rests 


raises 


loss 


greatest 
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of the moral and spiritual. Without religion, 
in the sense in which we speak of religion, 
as the living exercise of a spiritual conviction, 
they are grossly materialistic. 

Their society, their art, their books, are 
alike in this, that they are fast bound by 
the things of sense, and never seem to escape 
them. Through the thick cloud which hides 
the spiritual from their eyes hardly a gleam 
of the beautiful, the eternal, seems to find its 
way. Nothing is more saddening to one who 
knows the people and their literature than the 
lowness of tone that pervades all Chinese 
writing and is universal in Chinese social life. 


It has often been remarked that, as one 
passes along the streets and overhears 
the conversation that is going on around 
him, the two words that most constantly 
strike the ear are “cash” and “vice.” It 
is a type of the tone of thought of the 
people. High or low, rich or poor, learned 


or ignorant, they live for the things of this 
world only. One will live long in China _ be- 


fore he meets men who are thinking high 
and pure thoughts, or living for the good 


of others. Such words as Patriotism, Liberty, 
Truth, Beauty, Eternity, thrill us through and 
through; to the Chinese they are outside the 
circle of his thinking. One finds in the best 
Chinese writers plenty of wit and wisdom, 
of clever things set down in perfect literary 
form; but he will not find the great thoughts 
that the world, the high aspiration, 
the beauty and sincerity of the writers who 
have been formed under Christian civilisation. 

The mere adoption of Sunday would not, of 
course, supply this lack; but Sunday is the 
symbol of much beside itself: it stands for 
Christianity, and is the flower of the week, 
as that is of the long processes of time. And 
the vision those who labour for the good of 


move 


China have before their eyes is that of the 
quickening and uplifting influences of our 
religion working in the hearts and minds 


of this great people, so admirable in many 
ways, so sadly disappointing in what is 
moral and spiritual, elevating their social 
life, purifying their literature, and infusing 
new energy into a worn-out civilisation. 

In treating of Sunday in China, it is well 
to note that there are three classes of people 
in the Empire whose relation to the day is 
entirely different. There are, first, the 
heathen of whom we have just been speak- 
ing; next, the foreigners from Europe and 
America who live at the open ports; and 
last, the Christian Chinese. Of the first class 
enough has been already said: their relation 
to the day is a negative one. The other 
two however, both agree in owing 
a certain observance to the day of worship. 

Everyone knows foreigners are granted the 
right of residence in China by the treaties, 


classes, 
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but are not allowed to travel about the 
Empire or to settle where they please for 
purposes of trade, They reside in the open 
ports on the coast and along the Yangtsy 
Rive. They are called ‘‘open ports” be- 
cause they were opened to commerce as the 
result of the wars which England waged 
with China in 1840 and 1860. The principal 
ports are Tientsin, Chefoo, Shanghai, Ningpo, 
Foochow. Amoy, and Canton along the sea- 
board, and Chinkiang, Wuhu, Kiukiang, 
Hankow, and Ichang along the Yangtsy. 
The number of resident foreigners varies 





residents did not immediately increase—in 
some places it actually diminished. The 
merchants and their clerks were, in the be- 
ginnings of the trade, mostly unmarried men 
who wished to make their fortunes speedily 
and leave the country. The families to be 
cared for were few, and so the chaplains 
were finally withdrawn, and the churches 
either closed or the services maintained by 
the voluntary efforts of the missionaries at 
each place. 

The foreigner in China has brought his 
Sunday with him; the heathen has never 
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greatly. Sometimes the community will 
consist of less than twenty, as in some of the 
smaller ports which we have not‘ enuimerated ; 


in some it will be as numerous as one hun- 


dred; while in such a place as Shanghai 
the number is over four thousand. In these 


ports the merchants have their homes and 
transact their business. 

When the ports were first opened, it was 
supposed that the number of foreigners would 
rapidly increase, and, with a view to supply- 
ing them with religious privileges, churches 
were built in the principal places, and chap- 
lains attached to the British Consulates were 
sent out. The result in most cases did not 
fulfil the expectation. The number of foreign 


known what Sunday is; and the native 
Christians are in a different position from 
either. They have entered the Christian 
Church, and, among the other moral and 
religious obligations that they have assumed 
comes the duty to keep Sunday. To us it 
seems an easy matter for people to keep 
Sunday—it is merely a matter of will, of 
habit. The law of the land and _ public 
opinion are helps, not hindrances. To the 
Chinese Christian there are difficulties in- 
numerable on every side. Public opinion is 
against him. His heathen neighbours can 
be trusted to make his going to church as 
unpleasant as possible for him, and there is 
the further question of labour, which is a 
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most complicated one. The question of 
keeping Sunday is a serious one to the 
Chinese Christian. The man may have a 
business of his own: if he shuts his shop 


on Sunday, while his competitors keep theirs 
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to keep Sunday sacred in a country where al] 
labour and mercantile enterprise are organised 
on the smallest margin of profit, and where he 
may have to face the question of no work and 
no wages as the reward of his effort. In this 


CHINESE CHOIR WITH FOREIGN AND NATIVE CLERGY. 


open, he will lose his business. He 
in the employ of a heathen: the man will 
most probably refuse to let him have the 
day to himself. To decide what is the duty 


may be 


of the convert in such cases is not always 
easy. We have to go back to the times 
of the Apostles to find a parallel, to see 
human law and custom on the opposing 


side. It makes us realise the struggles of 
the early Christians to see these same difficul- 


ties repeat themselves. In such a country 
as Africa the Sunday question is not so 
pressing. The converts have to be educated 


to keep the day and to appreciate its spiritual 
value and significance; but Christian custom 
does not come into conflict with an elaborate 
system of law and social order, nor in the 
question of Sunday labour are the converts 
required to make such sacrifices. If a man 
lives by hunting or fishing, or by the produce 
of a small plantation of maize or bananas, it 
is not so difficult for him to give up the day 
to rest and religion. Far different is the situ- 


ation of the Chinese convert in the endeavour 





matter, as in all things connected with re- 
ligion, the difficulties with which the Chinese 
Christians have to contend are simply enor- 
mous, and the reason people do not understand 
the slow progress of missions is because they 
utterly fail to estimate how strong the forces 
are against which missions have to contend. 
When a ship is working out to sea from 
off a lee-shore in the teeth of a hurricane, it 
is good progress if she moves by inches. 

But how do Chinese Christians keep Sunday? 
How do they worship? And what is their sin- 
cerity ? Let me describe what I have seen 
rather than treat of these things in general 
terms. 

Imagine, then, a congregation of Christians 
in some small place, presided over by a native 
clergyman, or, it may be, only by a catechist. 
Sunday morning comes and the hour for ser- 
vice approaches. There are no bells sounding 
from church steeples—no clocks, even, to give 
the time; or, if the clergyman has one, it is 
sure to be fast or slow—an hour at the least 

being regulated by guesswork. The time of 
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service is fixed approximately by the morning 
meal, and so the people come straggling in at 
intervals, and when they have conie in suf- 
ficient numbers the service begins. 

The place where the service is held is one 
of the rooms of the house set apart for this 
purpose. It has been whitewashed, or the 
walls have been covered with white paper. 


There are a few rude benches without backs, 
and the place, though clean, is plain to bareness, 
Here and there on the walls are hung the 
scrolls of red paper of which the Chinese are 
so fond, each inscribed with a text from the 


Bible or a sentence expressing tersely some 
Christian truth. At the end of the room there 
are broader scrolls, with the Creed, or the 
Lord’s Prayer, or the Ten Commandments, 
written in large characters. The room is 
not a large one, and the people fill it. They 
no rich among them—drawn 
Only 
a few women are among them; for the bound 
feet make it hard for women to walk far, and 
it is impossible for them to afford the price of 


are a simple folk 
from the labouring classes, or mechanics, 


a sedan-chair. 

The service begins, and the people join in it 
heartily, and listen to the reading of the Bible 
lessons. They sing a hymn _ presently, and 
to the foreign ear the effect is unpleasautly 
discordant, though the singers 
seem to enjoy it. One notices, 
too, that there is a heartiness 
in the responses which indicates 
that they know what it is to 
worship. The sermon is a 
simple address on some _ text 
from the 
preacher tries to bring it home 
to his audience by a number 
of Chinese illustrations, and to 
establish his points with the 


homely proverbs which are the 


Gospels, and the 


current coin of Oriental wisdom. 
There is no attempt at rhetoric: 
the sermon is expository and 
practical, and almost conversa- 
tional in form, so that every 
one of the 
it. The final prayers are said, 


hearers can follow 


and the service comes to an 
end. Some of the people dis- 
perse at once to their homes, 
and some remain for a few 
minutes in the room outside, 
which in all Chinese houses is 
Here 
they sit down in the chairs 
which are placed along the walls, 
and sip a cup of hot tea, or take 
a few pulls at their water-pipes, 
while they chat awhile with 
the clergyman or 


used to receive visitors. 


missionary 
before going home. This service 
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has been held at about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and about four or five in the after- 
noon some of them will come back for evening 
A very plain, simple service it has 
been, you think, but what was striking was 
that both preacher and people were in earnest, 
and earnestness is a root out of which great 
things will grow. 

There are other places where we are able 
to do more in showing our people some- 
thing of the dignity of Christian worship. 
Let us take a_ station where there is a 
church, and also a school. Here there are 
missionaries with native assistants. The 
church has been built by Chinese hands, and 
the architecture has been modified in some 
respects to suit the conditions of the climate. 
Much that we have in our home churches 
is wanting. It is a simple building, suited, 
in design and ornament, to the place and 
the work, but there is neatness throughout, 
with an attempt to show the Chinese, with the 
means we have at our disposal, something of 
the beauty and order of Christian worship. 

At half-past seven the church has_ been 
open for the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, which has been attended by a little 
band of devout worshippers. At half-past 
ten the bell rings again. The congregation 


service. 
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has already gathered, and the boys and 
girls begin to march in from the schools 
and take their seats. 

All are seated at length, and the _ bell 
stops ringing. The organist, a Chinese boy 
or girl, plays a short voluntary on the 
organ, and the choir, composed of school- 


boys, takes its place, followed by the foreign 


and native clergymen. 
Since this is a centre of education, there 


are many in the congregation who can read. 
Watch them as they look up the 
in the New Testament and follow it as it 


lesson 
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sitting in a church where the worshippers 
were all of the rich, where everything 
had been done that was possible to make 


worship «esthetic and to minister to the 
physical comfort of the people in the pews, 
there has over me a how 
much unreality there is in fashionable religion, 
of how little most of the people before me 
know of the toils by which the Church js 
planted, and the care by which it is main- 
tained. What could they know of the deadly 
struggle against a hostile world, the fight to 
establish the elementary truths of Christianity 


come sense of 
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is read. The sermon is addressed to a more 
cultivated audience than the heard 
at the country station, but it is always simple 
direct, and the preacher has the marvel- 
faculty of illustration by and 
praverbs and pointed anecdotes which seems 
f the natural gifts of the Chinese. 
very different. Though the 
a little harsh, owing to the 
their 


one we 


and 
lous similes 
to be one 
The 
boys’ voices are 
habit of 


singing is 


shouting out school lessons at 


the top of their voices tiH they are learned 
by rote, and though they are sometimes 
a little uncertain in their semitones, the 
general effect is not unmusical. 

Many times, when [I have been appealing 


help for missions, and have been 


at home fo 





Very imperfect Christ ians, 
Chinese 


in a heathen land ? 
no doubt, could be found in those 
congregations, but religion at least is practical 
and real to them, and they know something 
of the cost by which it is won. At such 
times, while the eye was filled with the glory 
of the painted windows, and the ear filled 
with strains of the white -robed 
singers, my heart travelled far 
the ocean and | have wished that | might ex- 
change it all for the simplicity, the reality, 
of my Sundays in China. 
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By E. S. Curry, Author of ‘‘Closely Veiled,’’ ‘‘ Belinda’s Baby,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


Se oe QUAINT toddling child 

was struggling across 
a room to its mother’s 
side. In its arms a 
carved footstool was 
held in a tight em- 


brace, and the little 
Dutch linen cap, en- 
closing the intense 





baby face, gave it a 





singularly old-world 
look, although it was too humdrum to be 
picturesque. 
The bareness and soft colouring of the 


room produced an impression of great lofti- 
ness and space, across which the two figures 

the refined, slim, girlish mother in her 
white dress at one end, the toddling girl at 
the other —approached in intimate relation, 
and yet were held far apart. No encumber- 
ing furniture allured the eye from the human 
interest; the two figures, and they alone, 
filled the foreground of the picture.  En- 
closing dark-panelled walls formed a fitting 
background. These uninterrupted walls, 
lightened by no pictures or engravings, 


increased the sense of space. <A long wide 
floor, carpetless and 
brown--shining with 
beeswax and the rub- 
bing of years—inter- 
vened between the 
tottering child and 


its mother. 
At the extreme end 


of the room—the light from the oriel window 
catching the wavy darkness of her hair, the 
tender and delicate throat, and the filmy ripples 
of her soft white dress—the young mother sat. 
Her head was leaning against the high back of 


her carved chair, and her chin rested on her 
hand. Her dark eyes were fixed in some 
unfathomable expression, now on the dis- 


tant spaces of the room, now on the sunny 
landscape outside. They were entirely dis- 
regardful of the tumbling baby, scarcely happy 
in her struggling advance across the slippery 
floor. She made no appeal to her mother 
for help, but chattered on to herself and the 
floor in objurgatory fashion, evidently accus- 
tomed to manage her own concerns. 

The languid, reposeful attitude of the girl, 
the absence of work or book, suggested either 



















He sat down on the floor and played with her.— 
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illness or some overmastering thoughts 
filling the mind, to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. It was impossible to connect 
anything so commonplace as idleness with so 
aloof and dainty a personation. A minute 
ago she had called the little one to bring her 
the footstool, but had not troubled to watch 
the ready response in the child's earnest 
struggles. Imstead, she had turned her head 
to the windew, and the delicate piquante 
profile of the nose and mouth and chin were 
reminiscent of a famous picture. 

**Don’t move, Meriel!” a man’s voice called 
quickly from the doorway. * You couldn't 
be better! Stay for five minutes like that.” 

“Why have you been so long?” she asked 
querulously. “‘I’m tired before you begin.” 

**T won't keep you long now,” he answered. 

He set down, and quickly arranged, an easel 
and canvas he was carrying, as his quick eye 
caught in a moment the suggestiveness of 
the picture before him. The baby stopped 
at his entrance and turned to her father, lift- 


ing herself on tiptoe to reach the edge of 
the canvas. She was familiar with the 
fascinating nature of his occupation, and 


specially interested in the possibilities of char- 
coal and stumps. 
‘*Me d’aw,” she demanded vigorously. 


** All right, Merie — presently,” her father 
said, sketching in eager haste—his artistic 
eye delighting in both form and colouring 


of the figure before him; too eager to catch 
its perfect pose to be as alert as usual in 
responding to his little daughter’s demands. 

**Go and put dolly to bed,” he suggested. 

**S’ant,” said the baby serenely. 

**Merie mustn't say ‘shan’t’ to father,” he 
reproved gently, too intent on his occupation 
to concern himself as much as he would other- 
wise have done with the little one’s manners 
and morals. 

** Must,” dared the baby, standing, a square, 
sturdy little figure, looking up at the quickly 
moving hand. 


*You spoil her. She is getting very 
naughty,” put in the mother complainingly. 


**T called her two or three times—I thought 
you wanted us both together—but she 
wouldn’t come.” 

The painter glanced down at his child. 

She was a quaint little podgy figure, her 
straight hair smoothed back under the tight 
linen cap, her chubby round face just now 
bearing a displeased expression. If common- 
place, the emergencies of her life had made 
her quick and intelligent; and she quite 
understood her mother’s mis-statement. Even 
to her father’s interested she was no 
beauty, and though he loved her deeply, he 
could not hide from himself the fact that she 
was an altogether surprising daughter for 
the dainty figure in the window. 


eyes 
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“She is only fit to be painted as some 
Dutch child,” the mother went on disparag- 
ingly, ‘‘so I put that cap on—it softens her 
a little—but she is hopeless.” 

A little silence fell. A cloud passing across 
the sky shadowed the room, and the painter 
stayed his hand and looked down at 
Across her face, lifted to his, had 
From him she was 


again 
the baby. 
come an appealing look. 
sure of fair judgment. 
*T think I will paint 
slowly, glancing from 
window after the little one, as, the moment- 
ary emotion passed, she trotted off to her 
play. She had adopted her father’s suggestion, 
and was putting her doll to bed on the carved 
footstool. In a moment, however, memory 
asserted itself, and she threw the doll 
and scrambled to her feet. Hugging up the 
she struggled with it across the 


you—apart,” he said 
the figure in the 


aside 


footstool, 
floor. 

**Foots!” she said, enchanted at her 
prowess. And then she opened her arms 
and let the stool fall, perilously close to her 
mother’s white-shod toes. 

**Baby!” said the mother angrily. 
clumsy little thing! Oh! isn’t she hopeless ? 
she went on beseechingly, her beautiful face 
alight with anger. She pushed the child 
away, drew the stool to her, and slowly sank 
back into her former position. 

The baby, with bent brows, looked at her 
mother; and the painter, with a pang at his 
heart, laid aside his charcoal and _ crossed 
the floor. Stooping, he said tenderly, ‘ My 
little Merry Andrew,” and picked up_ his 
little daughter. And as he felt the tight 
clasp of her embracing arms, and heard the 
whispered murmurings in his ear, he forgot 
that she was inartistic and commonplace. 
Hugging her tightly, he sat down on the floor 
and played with her and the discarded doll, 
and soon the baby had apparently forgotten 
the little episode. 

But from it the picture came to be painted 
which made its painter’s fortune. No one quite 
understood it, and the critics made far-away 
guesses at its meaning. The large space of 
shining floor, occupying so much of the 
foreground, specially exercised their wits. 
Had he painted it to show his power, or why? 
Extolled, blamed, wondered at, the picture 
was bought by a young man who believed 
he understood it until he had been one day 
for a long time in the artist’s studio. And 
then he did not feel quite so sure, for the 
baby had trotted and _ prattled about her 
father’s knees, had busied herself in what 
she called **’weepin’” the floor, and in other 
domestic duties; and had finally settled on 
his knee. When he at last rose to go she 
asserted smilingly that would go with 
him —that she loved him, she had 
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she 
and that 
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Lamenting 
greatly, her tightly clinging hands were un- 


got on her shoes all ready. 


she 
not 


was 
wont 


and 
was 


tails, 
she 


clasped from his coat 
borne away, not crying 


to erv—but vituperating someone greatly. 
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‘“*You have scarcely changed,’”” he said.—). 


CHAPTER II. 

YOME fourteen years later, a girl newly 

\ home from school sat at her dressing- 
x table, 


a toilet glass in her hand. For 

some time she had been earnestly re- 
garding herself in the big mirror on the table. 
from all points of view; and had studied in 


detail her mouth, her nose, her hair, her 
figure, and the extremely ugly dress’ in 
Which she was arrayed. As she had an 
artistic eye, she found herself imperfect in 


every particular—so imperfect that a slow dis- 


may was gradually spreading over her mind. 
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“It’s just true what mother says—I’m 
common,” she thought. ‘* What a_ horrid 
word! I’d better far have been dreadfully 
ugly. Some people don’t mind ugliness. 
Well! I’m satisfied she’s right—about that. 
So I shan’t bother any more—and just make 
the best of it. There’s plenty of pleasure 


left—even for the common, poor things.” 
She flung aside her glass, dressed herself as 
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she thought her mother would approve, and 
went lingeringly down the wide staircase. 

Sounds of chatter and music, and the passing 
to and fro of servants, betokened that Mrs. 
Vyvyan was ‘at home,” and doubtless by 
this time wondering why her daughter had 
not appeared. 

**You can’t make up your mind that you’re 
common without feeling it a little,” the girl 
was thinking. “If she knew, perhaps she'd 
my being late. What a trouble it 
must be to her, though! I wish father were 
here.” 


Her 


excuse 


face took on a wistful expression 2s 
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the thought came, and it was with this look 
in her eyes that she went lingeringly through 


the chatter and bustle of the unknown people, 
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fashion to 


in courtly 
The girl had approached softly, and so became 


down speak to her. 


an involuntary listener — for a moment or 





who paused a moment to bend their eye- 
glasses upon her, to her mother’s side. 

Mrs. Vyvyan loeked scarcely older than 
she had done fourteen years before. She 


was still a beautiful young woman, and, in 
her picturesque dress of old-world cut and 
fashion, was by far the most noticeable person 
in the room. She might have been a sister 
to the girl who stood by her, so far as looks 
went. Indeed, a casual observer would prob- 
ably have guessed the matter-of-fact-looking 
girl as the older of the two. It was hard to 
believe she was this beautiful creature’s child. 

As Meriel approached, Mrs. Vyvyan was 
talking to a distinguished-looking man bending 





went off to her room, carrying 
guitar.” —p. 617. 





two, before she was perceived—to their con- 
versation. 

“Tt is very good of you, after all these 
years, to remember her at all,” Mrs. Vyvyan 
Was saying. 

“It would be 
with her picture 
answered gently. 

Mrs. Vyvyan remembered that 
the picture too, and flushed. 

“Oh! that picture! But 
And she is not a baby now.” 


remember her, 
me,” he 


hard not to 
always before 
she was in 


it is so long ago. 


“You have scarcely changed,” he said 
politely. ‘If she has changed as little, I 
think I should remember her anywhere. 
Besides, do you recollect how she flattered 
me? I was younger in those days, and 
susceptible. Her lamentations cut me to the 
heart.” 


“She has grown up as she promised. She 
looks like a little bourgeoise, or a wooden 
Dutch doll. It is a terrible trial.” 
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The words were spoken playfully, yet with 
an exasperated under-current of impatience. 
“Mother!” said Meriel at her side. 


The voice Was a good honest voice, and 
the girl’s face, though flushed at what she 


had heard, conveyed also a merry recognition 
of the despair in her 
mother’s tones. 

“TI recollect 
Mr. 
nition coming into her eyes. 

‘You did the honour | was just 
reminding your mother—to mourn bitterly at 
parting from me when I saw you before,” he 
said, laughing. 


quite unnecessary 


you, she answered, in 


Faber’s greeting, glad recog- 


yes,” 


response to 


me 


“What made me cry, I wonder? Did I 
really cry?” Meriel asked. And then, as her 
mother moved away amongst her guests, 


Meriel slipped into her empty seat. 

“I think you wanted a playfellow,” he 
answered, sitting down beside her. ‘** Your 
father had been called away, and—there was 
no one else.” 

*No. There was no one else,” the girl 
echoed, the wistful look he had noticed before 
coming back into her eyes. 

“Is it as bad, I wonder, to have such an 
artistic that nothing pleases it short 
of perfection, as to be so commonplace that 


” 


sense 


—as commonplace as I am ? 
She finished smiling, but 
of the had been 
spoken. 
*Do 


also smiling. 


the 
somewhat 


earlier part 
sentence bitterly 


you feel commonplace?” he asked, 
J suppose so. If 
what feel 


can’t go outside 


commonplace, 
You 


am 


you are 
must be commonplace. 
your nature. And I 
always wanting to do common things.” 


you 


“What?” he asked. 

‘To run in the streets when I am in a 
hurry. To go out by myself. Mother can’t 
walk, and Parkins breathes so hard it is 


To read books—to hear 
to play with other 
young ladies 
she broke off —** everything 
common there is.” 

* And for 
things expected of 


cruelty to hurry her. 
music 
girls who are just girls, not 
to nurse 


to see pictures 


babies,” 
that 
now the uncommon 
you?” he asked. 

‘Il ought to have become a violinist. Just 
think of my teacher, Z himself! And I just 
squeak a litthe—just that, and nothing more. 
I ought to have had a to sing with, 
And I can warble through a ballad. 
Above all, I ought to have painted ”—here her 
broke a little. ‘* Father would have been 
so disappointed in me. And I can do nothing.” 

“From my knowledge of your father, he 
wouldn't have been at all disappointed—even 
if all that you say about yourself is true,” 


some of 


voice 
I mean. 


VOIce 


her listener said kindly. 
said, a 


“Tell me,” she little breathlessly, 





Yer. 
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**T am so incongruous here, 
remember much about 


glancing round. 
somehow. I cannot 
him.” 

“Well! I can him caressing a 
child who had no particular beauty, 
the one of childlikeness and candour—I assure 
He smiled 


little 
except 


see 


you, a most engaging candour.” 
at the recollection. ‘* And I don’t think he 
would have changed her for’ the loveliest 
cherub from the skies. She was a saucy 
little mite—and a bit of a spitfire, too, when 
she wasn’t pleased.” 

“T always tell mother,” the girl said, pur- 
suing her own thought as he paused, * that 
there are such a lot of common things to 
match the common people, who are yet quite 
happy people. And if you are common——” 

** Just he said simply. ‘* What special 
common thing is it you are wanting to enjoy 
now ?” he asked. 

His kind dwelt softly on this girl, 
who had so evidently been made to feel a 
hurt from the hand which of all hands should 
have dealt her nothing but kindness. 

‘Everything. But it is terribly disappoint- 
ing to mother. You see, there isn’t any single 
thing in me she can go and face all those 
other mothers with.” She laughed as she 
made a gesture towards the bevy of ladies, 
each with a daughter or two attached, with 
whom Mrs. Vyvyan was talking. ‘ Lady 
Cecily Strange has composed an opera—Miss 
Morris has written a novel — Ruth Lecour 
sings like a professional—and that other girl 
talking now to mother. Isn’t she pretty ? 
As pretty as mother herself. Is it any wonder 
1 am a disappointment? And when they are 
all together like that—they are always making 
comparisons. And mother is riled with their 
compassion.” 

“You may be 
observing the group 
doesn’t see such things. 
that they are all most commonplacedly ad- 
miring each other's ribbons. Your mother is 
showing that pretty girl how to tie a bow. 
But at least I can help you to the enjoy- 
ment of one of your commonplaces,” he 
broke off to say smilingly—‘‘I can take you 
to see some pictures. When shall we go? 
I should like to show you one, which is now 
at the Guildhall for a few weeks, myself. 
Will to-morrow morning suit your mother, 
do you think? If so, I will call for you at 
eleven.” 


so,” 


eyes 


right.” he said gravely, 
of ladies. “A man 


But it seems to me 


CHAPTER III. 


A IME went on, and many new sensations 
came to Meriel. She had been quick 
to recognise what constituted her 


fault in her mother’s eyes. But she 
had a curious strength of common-sense, and 
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after she had made up her mind as to her 
imperfection, her mother’s attitude did not 
fret her as it would have fretted many girls. 
Once she had said, when very much irritated, 
*T needn’t have a common mind, mother, if | 
have a common body.” She treated her 
mother generally with good-humoured toler- 
ance—feeling her owm lack of distinction far 
more for the disappointment it caused to her 
than because she herself regretted it. Gradu- 
ally, as she began to recognise the limitations 
of the poor little seul which inhabited so 
beautiful a body, she felt a curious sensation 
of pity. And, with that curious attraction 
which possesses us for those who do not 
care for us, she ardently desired her mothers 
love. She often felt intensely lonely. 

**Mr. Faber is dining here to-night, Meriel,” 
Mrs. Vyvyan said one morning. ‘I met him 
last night and asked him. And as we are 
alone, I should like you to sing to him. 

Meriel looked up quickly. 

* He won't want to hear me sing, mother,” 
she said quietly. 

“IT wish it. Don’t argue, but go and prac- 
tise a song or two, and have your violin ready. 
too. Downstairs, mind—not up in that attic.” 

Some emotion stirred in Meriel’s breast, 
Which made her say quickly 

*Why do you want me to disgust him, 
mother? He knows so much. Don’t make 
me sing and play to him.” 

Her voice was appealing, and some note in 
it made her mother say sharply 

**Nonsense! He will be a good critic for 
you. You forget that his opinion is valu- 
able.” 

Meriel turned away, saying 

**You might have spared me this, mother.” 

But by the time the evening came she had 
considered the matter philosophically, and 
thought that, after all, she preferred he 
should know how little she could do. 

*By all rules, Meriel should have had an 
ear, or a voice, or something,” Mrs. Vyvyan 
said to her guest that evening, as the girl 
withdrew to the piano. Mrs. Vyvyan was 
enjoying herself. [It conveyed a certain dis- 
tinction to be entertaining Mr. Faber thus 
intimately. It was delightful to lie back in 
her soft chair in the half-light of the evening 
twilight and the softly tinted lamps, and to 
exchange confidences with so well-thought-of 
a guest. Still, faint misgivings arose now 
and then. She wished to assure herself as to 
his feeling for her. 

*“T want you to advise me,” she said, with 
an appealing note in her voice, ** whether any 
more of these expensive lessons are worth 
while. She never will play or sing to me, 
but takes her violin up to the attics and 
croons to herself and an old guitar of her 


grandmother's. Explain, you who are so 
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clever,” she went on playfully, “why my 
child and her father’s should be so—so—~—" 

**Commonplace?” he suggested, with a 
hint of sarcasm in his voice. ‘** Excuse me — 
you have suggested the description before, 
and she herself so readily accepts it. Do you 
think common-sense is very commonplace ?” 
he queried. ‘I think it is rare.” 

**But not ornamental or interesting ?” 

‘**Yes, interesting because rare,” he an- 
swered. ‘*And she has her father’s clear 
and = straightforward mind. An absolute 
candour and integrity are so rare as to be 
intenseiy interesting to me.” 

Mrs. Vyvyan looked at him curiously and 
changed colour. 

“You see a great deal,” she said softly, 
leaning towards him. 

‘IT see her always with prejudiced eyes,” 
he answered pleasantly, “since that day 
when she beat you—do you remember ?—as 
you unclasped her hands from my coat. I 
hoped your husband would have made an- 
other picture of that scene. You were such 
a contrast. I saw a crowd the other day 
before that other picture still.” 

Mrs. Vyvyan sank back among her cushions 
a little puzzled. Why, as Mr. Faber remem- 
bered so carefully and evidently admired so 
much, was he so dilatory in doing what she, 
as well as others, expected him to do? There 
was nothing to prevent their marriage. He 
must be hurried a little, she decided. It 
would be convenient to end the season with 
the wedding. 

Meanwhile, Meriel had sat down to the 
distant piano and had rattled through a 
song which was played by every street band. 
Then, seeing that the two in the window 
were giving her no attention, she took up 
her guitar and began to sing. The slight 
halting accompaniment, as of one feeling her 
way through thoughts too deep for rapid ex- 
pression, tinkled musically through the room; 
and the voice of the singer began quietly 
enough—almost in a whisper. It rose to 
depth and passion, however, as the sugges- 
tive thoughts thronged; and as she finished, 
her hearers gave a startled glance at one 
another. Was this commonplace, after all 

this wail of an imprisoned spirit, voicing a 
sorrow in clear, pure melody—not cold and 
passionless—but throbbing with vivid feeling? 





“Bright else and fast, the stream of life may roll, 
And no man may the other’s hurt behold; 
Yet each will have one anguish—his own soul, 
Which perishes of cold.’ 


“That is a strange song to choose.” 

Meriel started slightly as she looked over 
her shoulder at Mr. Faber, standing behind 
her. 

“It was one of my ambitions,” she said, 


























smiling, ‘‘to put to music something as un- 
like an ordinary song as possible. But that 
is the only bit of it I could manage. The 
rest won't sing.” 
‘Try another,” he answered. ‘Try the 

one 

But tasks in hours of insight willed 

Can be thro’ hours of gloom fulfilled.’ ” 


She laughed and shook her head. 

“My hours of gloom are rare.” she said. 
“And, alas! I have none of insight. I am 
too—too—you know what.” 

Yet her heart went dancing, under the look 
of the kindly eyes, so masterfully that she 
had to drop her own to hide the response 





tig py 





STRANGERS 
A little later, as she went off to her room, 
carrying her guitar in one hand and the un- 


used violin in the other, a maid who met her 


“She looks as glad,” she 


eae ey 


I just wonder 
have made her look like that.” 


she had got a lover 


a a 


HE July sunshine shone through every 





** Meriel !"’ 


they were perhaps too ready to make. She 
had had so little sympathy, and sympathy 
is sweet, 





palms filling one corner of the drawing-room. 
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this cool retreat, and to this corner Meriel 
threaded her way. 

She was looking somewhat pale and thin 
and tired. Her dress was not specially suit- 
able to the bright and sultry day. She had 
been working hard up-stairs in her attic sitting- 
room, and was feeling the lassitude creative 
effort brings. 

She sat down in a low chair before the 
tea-table, and let her eyes rést idly on the 
mass of flowers before them. Her mother 
was out—“ safely out of the way,” her thoughts 
ran—for the afternoon, at a_ big reception 
some way down the river, and she was sure 
of being undisturbed. Meriel’s shyness did 
not easily lead her to make friends; and 
after a little time she had lost the eager 
pleasure in the observation of her kind 
which had at first amused her. Everybody 
seemed so much alike. Doubtless they were 
not ; but few responded to Meriel. 

She had, besides, begun to find it embarrass- 
ing to be always an object of apology; so 
she had begged this afternoon to be left at 
home. Her mother’s ready compliance had 
a little surprised her. There was a certain 
air of brilliant expectation, a feverish rest- 
lessness to start, an attentive listening to 
the various sounds in the house, as though 
she was aware of something impending to 
which Meriel was a stranger. 

She went away looking her youthfullest 
and best, clad in etherealised garments, at 
which Meriel looked with a blend of sadness 
in her admiration. 

‘**You look a girl, mother,” she said. ‘I 
feel like your mother.” 

‘You will not be surprised, then, at what 
I may have to tell you when I come back,” 
Mrs. Vyvyan returned playfully. ‘ Yes, I 
ain rather glad, dear, you are not going to- 
day. The carriage will be free.” 

And Meriel, somewhat startled at the 
implied suggestion, stifled an uneasy fear 
as she went away to her attic. What 
had her mother meant ? 

She did not look now as if her afternoon 
had been specially enjoyable. Dull and spirit- 
less looks, combined with a dowdy appearance, 
are not becoming to anyone; least of all, to 
one whe needs all the aids which brightness 
and careful choice of dress lend. 

As her eyes shifted slowly along their lines 
of vision they rested on a packet of books 
and papers which Mrs. Vyvyan had left. 
She leant forward and took up the topmost 
one—an early evening paper. 





Meriel turned the sheet lazily, a few mo- 
ments passed away, and then a startled ex- 
clamation, a low cry, as of some creature in 
direst misery, sounded through the room, 
Meriel had thrown herself forward and 
buried her face upon her arm. And _ just 
then the door opened and, unannounced, Mr, 
Faber entered softly. 

As his eyes grew accustomed to the sub- 
dued light, they recognised the abased figure 
at the farther end of the room. For a moment 
he looked startled and concerned. The next 
he advanced with an air of triumph and de- 
light, noticing the paper which hung from 
Meriel’s pendant hand. 

She herself was far too moved by the 
passion which possessed her to be conscious 
of the slight sound he made, until he reached 
her side and spoke her name— 

** Meriel!” 

The man’s voice had in it tones no outsider 
could have mistaken. Not so Meriel. She 
raised her head and fixed her blank eyes on 
Mr. Faber, striving to make her pride mask 
the state of ruin in which her soul was 
moving. 

**You have come to tell me——” she faltered, 
letting the paper fall, as she mechanically 
held out her hand in greeting. 

“Yes, I have come to tell you,” he returned 
gravely, holding her hand and drawing her 
towards him. “I see you have seen that 
foolish report. It is not true. You know it 
is not true.” 

There was a silence, as slowly into the 
blank eyes of the girl there came a living 
movement, a glow, a delight. It was a trans- 
formed creature who now, in obedience to 
his impulse, rose to her feet. 

**[ have hesitated to speak,” he said, * be- 
cause you are young and I am old. But it is 
you, Meriel, I love. I think I have always 
loved you, dear, since that day when a little 
baby told me she loved me.” 

The paragraph was changed the following 
day, and this is what it announced: ‘* We 
learn that it is the only daughter of the 
late Mr. Blashdene Vyvyan—not the beauti- 
ful widow of the celebrated artist, as we 
announced yesterday—whom Mr. Gerald Faber 
is shortly to marry. A romantic interest at- 
taches to this marriage. Mr. Faber is the 
owner of the renowned picture, ‘ Apart,’ in 
which the two figures are portraits of the 
artist’s beautiful young wife and child. He 
fell in love with the latter as a baby. Now 
that she is grown up, he marries her.” 

















SPRING FROLICS 


By the Rev. Prebendary Vernon, Author 


AIETY is a thing of God’s creation 
thanksgiving, and the voice of 

I melody. Tears He gave in reserve, 

but only in reserve, as a blessed 

boon, for man’s self-sought coming need, 
which He foresaw. But joy and gladness 
is the normal state for all beings pure 
and fresh from the Maker's hand. Even 
now that sorrow and sighing have been 
wooed by man into this world, yet the 
rising mist from our very tears is stored 





AND VAGARIES. 


of ‘‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,’’ Etc. 


“In hawthorn time the heart grows light; 

The world is sweet in sound and sight, 

Glad thoughts and birds take flower and flight, 
The heather kindles towards the light, 

The whin is frankincense and flame, 

When earth is touched from heaven above 
With joy that knows no name.” 


And this also is so in life’s early year. 
And here we have a series of lambscapes 
that well show forth this truth. The 
sober old sheep depicted among the lambs 
are not unhappy, but they are meditative 





(Photo: C. Reid, Wishaw.) 


IN THE MEADOWS. 


in His love, to descend upon us in showers 
of blessing. And when at last, if we may 
say so, God has His own way, then there 
shall be joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. And there shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: and God shall wipe from our eyes 
the last traces of earth’s tears. 

The state of joy and gladness is the nor- 
mal state of all things fresh from God's 
hand. It is so in the early year. 


and quiet. They are like the elders at a 
festival who like just to sit down and 
look on. But the lambs! The joy of 
life is coursing in their blood, and the 
mere ecstatic delight of intense living 
will not let them abide still. See one or 
two in the picture on the following 
page, heretically, atrociously resting be 
side the dam, and this on a warm 
sunny day. This will never do; a party 
of the orthodox proceed to race round, 
as a deputation, and challenge the lazy 
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FRISKY LAMBKIiNS 


young scamps to a scamper. Shame on 
the false Etruscan” that refuses the 
challenge! But no fear of that. No; off 
they set, all agog for a good romp, and 
for looking after what sport, what mis- 
chief, may be afoot. But first there is 
a surly old guardian to be conciliated 
and coaxed. See how the cunning young 
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rascals venture on 
friendly liberties with 
the sheep-dog, who sits 
grave, severe, but yet— 
as they divine by in- 
stinct—with a tender 
place in his old shaggy 
breast. So, the rest 
standing aloof, the 
sauciest go up to him, 
venturing cold nose 
against cold nose — as 
they have seen dog do 
to dog, and by . other 
getting-over-him means 

depreeating (and suc- 
cessfully) his interfer- 
ence, 

‘You won't be a 
spoil-sport, please, sir! 
Remember you were 
once a puppy yourself!” (Ah! | wish 
human watch-dogs would as readily re- 
spond to such timid and pathetic plea.) 

* Well, cut along, young Impudence,” 
the guardian says, his closed jaws split- 
ting into a smile, his long tongue aiding 
the good-humoured effect. ‘“* But don't 
get into mischief!” 








FRIENDLY LIBERTIES WITH THE SHEEP-DOG 
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Oh, no, of course not! But that is just 
what they are hoping for, as half the fun 
of the escapade. And here, in the very 
next field, is fun, with also the delicious 
spice of mischief in it! They have been ad- 
mitted to dog freemasonry, have touched 
noses With the guardian of the flock: why 
not be dogs to all intents and purposes ?” 

“Oh, no, it would baas a 
timid lambkin. 


never do!” 
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“Well, let’s try, at any rate,” baas 
the leader in the frolics. 
“They might turn on us and horn 
us |” 
“Then we could easily run away, 
back to mother again. Off we go!” 
And off they do go, and, sure enough, 
the herd of bullocks, seeing some small 
objects running fiercely at them, lose 
heart, and the murmur ‘Dogs! dogs!” 
goes through the herd. And away they 
gallop. But the lambs won't carry the 
fun too far. They must not risk too 
long a run back to their camp. So off they 
set again, homeward, in the same high 
glee: skipping and bounding for all the 
world like those that Leech drew to illus- 
trate the aptness of the proverb applied 
to a riding horse, ** As quiet as a lamb.” 
Then the bullocks stand still, and stare, 


V AGARIES. G2t 
and feel ashamed, and “Pish!” ard 
* Pshaw!” and feel inclined to accuse 
each other of starting the degrading 
panic. ‘“‘I hope the horses in the next 
field didn’t see us. To have _ gone 
tearing off like mad things because cf 
the vagaries of some lambkins!” How- 
ever, they eat harder than ever, and 


go slower, to try to pretend they never 
did have that fright. 





must 
vagaries 
end. So, 





But frolics 
cease, and 
come to an 
in our last lambscape 
we see the urchins, 
some hours later, close 
to their elders, and 
watching the play of 
the moonlight on the 


distant hills. Who 
would dream of accusing of mischief 
such well-behaved young people? 
« + * * * 


It is good, 1 say, to go sometimes out 
in the meadows to see the young lambs, 
and into the nursery to see the young 


folk. And it is good not to go there 
as a wet blanket, or “as a ghost to 


ominous if a hush 
upon the merriment 
It is well if an added 
unison of 


trouble joy.” It is 
and a stillness fall 
at your entrance. 
shout increase the uproar, a 
**Here’s father!” and a rush to enlist 
you, nothing loth, in the games. This 
is a compliment to be prized—a boon to 
be valued. Oh, dear! fancy if it ever 
same, through your unwisdom, to “* Cave! 
here’s father coming!” Your heart would 
surely smite you. 
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We pass on, then, to another line of 
thought. How often we hear this world 
of ours spoken of as a ‘“‘sad world”! 
Indeed, so it is often described in 
Holy Writ. It is a creation groaning and 
travailing together towards a great New 
Birth, when a new heaven and a new 
arth shall arise, wherein no blight of sin 
shall be found. And, we read, ** Man is.born 
unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
And we are told that mourning and 
suffering are God’s medicine and surgery 
for man, as he now is, a creature not 
in health, but in disease. “* As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten.” There is 
a land of health set before our hope 
and faith, ‘‘ where tears are ever ban- 
ished and smiles have no alloy.” But 
here, in this life, which is brief, the 
tears are, and the sorrow and the pain. 
And, but for the bright hope beyond, it 
would be true that— 

**As the east wind— when the morning’s breast 
Gleams like a bird's that leaves the nest— 
Drives wave on wave on wave to west, 

Till all the sea be life and light, 
So Time’s mute breath, that brings to bloom 
All flowers that strew the dead Spring’s tomb, 
Drives day on day on day to doom, 

Till all man’s day be night.’ 

So we grant that, in one aspect, it its 
a sad world; and the pessimist may 
make what he pleases of the present of 
the admission. 

‘**Nay, your pardon, cry your ‘Forward!’ You have 

health and hope, but I 

Eighty years have left the dog too lame to follow with 

the cry!” 

But there is this optimist cry, the cry 
of ‘**Forward!” to reforms, to improve- 
ments, to delights to come! (Ah, and 
too often, in hurry to arrive at the 
dream-joys of the coming years, whole 
batches of lovely flowers are by the 
eager hands of youth left ungathered !) 
But all this very gladness of mere living, 
this restlessness of vitality, this largeness 
of hope, this fulness of faith, this exu- 
berance of love—is not this abundant 
in the world? And is not the world, 
from another point of view than the 
gioomy view of the pessimist, indeed 
a glad world? How joyous are the 
young! Yes, even when environments 
are much against’ them, what quiet 
happiness in the mind of the girl, what 
mighty joy in the boy’s heart! Look 
at a playground, at a school-feast, at 
the seaside sands. Then, later on, recall 
the strange ecstatic sweet pain of *‘love’s 


young dream.” Was not (for all James 
Payn says) never-to-be-forgotten Thomas 
Moore right when he declared that, as 
this, *“‘there ’s nothing half so sweet in 
life ” ? 

Oh, yes, tired and weary heart, dim 
and spectacled eyes, turn back the pages 
of the years that are past, and tell me, 
were there not in your life whole chap- 
ters, yes, early volumes, of unmitigated 
joy? Joy that, indeed, may—sobered— 
last on into later life, if a man be * kind 
to his old age,” so that to the end he 
may “feel kindly unto all the world,” 
and— 

“Count jewels left, now the gay foam has gone, 

And much of youth's fair hope become his own”— 
and, even when the curtain is now fall- 
ing on the drama of smiles and tears— 

* Still cast a loving, lingering look behind.” 

I know of a man whose miserable search, 
in the papers and wheresoever, is for the 
overthrows and bankruptcies of life. And 
this dismal exercise has overthrown his 
faith in the Fatherhood of God. I read, 
some years ago, of a man who, taking 
on his own shoulders the weight of the 
burden of “this painful earth,” was 
crushed thereby, and sought relief in 
suicide. But, oh! why not look rather 


for the happiness and joy that are rife. 


in even this fallen world, and contem- 
plate this, and leave the sadness to God’s 
alchemy ? Go into the meadows, and 
watch the young lambs. Lean over a 
playground, and see the bright side of 
life. Give what you can to the good 
object, and then go and see several 
van-loads of St. Giles’s children going 
out, with flags flying and dire instru- 
ments sounding, for a long summer day 
in the country. Pause at the burst of 
wedding bells, and concentrate your 
thought on the present ecstatic bliss 
of bridegroom and of bride, without 
going on to speculate how long that 
bliss may last. Go to cricket’ matches ; 
see the healthy and hale Alpine climbers 
starting with the guide, the joy of life 
in every vein: and do not call to mind 
that such joy has sometimes been con- 
fronted in the crevasses with death. 
Watch the going out to sea of the new 
vessel, with the white sails and _ the 
streaming pennons, and the excitement 
and the hilarity and the hope; let her 
dance for very glee on the smiling and 
sunny waters, while the siren wind 
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blithely through the cords: 
turn away, shaking your 
head. with miserable and morbid thought 
of the year’s chart of wrecks. Wrecks 
there have will be, but not to 
every tight that ‘goes 
billow.” Let not forecasting 
years of drought eat up the 
present years of abundance 

delight, lay by for the 
spend not all your sub- 
stance in the far land, away from God. 
There are rainy days in life, spells of 
rainy days sometimes. But are there 
not days, aye, and whole weeks, of 
sunshine ? There is an underery of 
wailing in the world, but hear how in 
bush the birds are singing! And 
there is joy of nest-building, and eager, 
gleeful pursuit of “‘wave on wave on 
and opening of flower on flower 
on flower: and ripening of fruit on the 


whistles 
and do not 


been and 
barque dancing 
over the 
of coming 
delight of 
only husband 


famine years, 


every 


wave” 


of hope. And if he will take the law 
of the Maker of the machine for the or- 
dering and working of the machine, why, 
upon the whole, life may be bright 
and glad. Eestasy of childhood, rapture of 
youth, contentment of maturity, peace 
of old age, with a sure hope beyond of 
a world 


“Where joy shall not but rarely come : 
For there of gladness is the Home. 


And for those who, with youth, left 
behind joy and gladness, either through 
fault or fate, why, there is the dis- 
cipline of sorrow, and the storing of 
tears to be pearls in God's treasury, 
and peace amid tribulation, and hope 
amid disappointment and, presently, rap- 
ture of greeting in the Land that 
knows not the word “ Farewell.” 

* And there shall be joy and gladness, 
and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 





IN THE MOONLIGHT 


Warm south wall: and laughter of brooks, 
a-glitter with and gaiety of 
butterflies, that seek honey from blossom 


sunshine: 


to blossom. And man _ reads, in the 
psyche that was once a grub, and in 


the leaves 


allegor ies 


the buds that come before 


fall fT, parables of promise, 


And 


scatter, 


“the lambs shall feed after their 
beside the green pastures and 
the waters of quietness, under the Shep- 
herd’s care: and shall never grow tired 
in their exuberance of joy. And * boys 
and girls shall play in the streets” of 
the Nevy Jeru Veavey 











“IN QUEST OF A _ LIVING. 


By Christopher Hare, Author of ‘‘ Down the Village Street,’’ Etc. 


AD CURATE and his family 

A ic were sitting at breakfast 
Wy in the little dull parlour 
oh of No. 17, Alexandra 
Row, Southwark. He 
was busily engaged in 
ladling out porridge for 
his two small boys in 
pinafores, demurely fac- 
ing each other on either 
side of the tabie. 


Wo { The Rev. James Ren- 
{ 









\{ nick had the thin, eager 

face of a scholar, well- 

marked features, a somewhat sallow 

complexion and dark hair, a_ sensitive 

mouth, and eyes heavy with unsatisfied 
longing. 

Annie, his wife, who sat at the other 
end, behind the tea-cups, was a_ brave 
little woman, and she needed all her 
courage. In a glow of enthusiasm and 
devotion she had given up everything 
for his sake, counting the world well 
lost for love, and she had never re- 
gretted it; although ever since she had 
been engaged in painfully working out 
the problem of making both ends meet, 
when every law of mathematics de- 
clared it to be an impossibility. 

A loud ring at the bell almost shook 
the slightly built house. 

* Run out and fetch the letters, Tom,” 
said the curate, who never could hear 
the postman’s peal without a thrill of ex- 
pectation, even after all these long years 
of hope deferred. 

There were several letters; chiefly 
bills of small amount, offers of loans 
from money - lenders, and applications 
for help from charitable societies. But 
one square envelope with a crest, and 
the address in bold, familiar hand-writ- 
ing, caught James Rennick’s attention 
at once. He tore it open, and almost 
held his breath as he read the following 
words :— 


**Southampton, February 21st, 189 


**DEAR OLD JEM,~—I don't know where 
you are holding out now, or whether 
a stiff-necked generation has_ tardily 
found out your merits and appointed 


you to a colonial or a suffragan see. If 
not, I wonder whether you would do 
me a great favour, and accept the living 
of Darley Brook, near Ancaster (value 
about £250, 1 believe, with house and 
thirty-seven acres of glebe)? You have 
probably heard of the death of my old 
uncle, Sir Hugh Guestwick, while I was 
abroad, hunting big game in the Rockies, 
Amongst other property, I find that I 
have inherited land in Downshire, and 
am patron of this living, which has 
already been vacant nearly six months, 
and will shortly lapse to the Bishop's 
gift, if I do not present at once, Let 
me know your decision as soon as_ pos- 
sible, old man. Think what a country 
life will do for those urchins of yours! 
My respects to Mrs. Rennick, and in 
haste from yours truly, 
** AMBROSE GUESTWICK.” 


“What is it, James? Has anything 
happened ?” asked his wife, anxiously, 
as she noticed his sudden start and 
change of countenance. 

For all answer, he held out the letter to 
her, and she read it aloud, with eager, 
joyful comments. 

“A living in the country! Oh, how 
delightful !— £250 a year, and a dear, old- 
fashioned rectory and a beautiful garden, 
of course, and thirty-seven acres of 
glebe! Why, James dear, it’s too good 
to be true! Just think of cows, and lots 
of new milk and cream, and fresh vege- 
tables. Then there will be a picturesque 
village church for you, and I will play 
the organ, and train the choir, and teach 
in the Sunday school; and there will be 
dear, simple, homely country folk to look 
after.” 

An hour later the Rev. James Rennick 
and his wife were in the train which was 
rapidly bearing them on their way to 
the West Country. It was an event in 
their lives; indeed, it seemed almost like 
a renewal of their honeymoon, as they 
glided swiftly through the pleasant morn- 
ing of late February, when all the world 
was moved to gladness by the breath of 
coming spring. All too soon the hours 
passed away, and they reached their 
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destination, the sleepy old country town 
of Ancaster. 

They went to the ** Red Lion,” at the top 
of the High Street, where their inquiries 
for Darley Brook evidently excited in- 
terest and curiosity. 

‘Tis a matter of close on nine miles,” 


replied the landlady, as she bustled 
about to welcome her’ guests, took 
their hand-bags, and proffered refresh- 
ments. 

James looked at his wife with a glance 


of dismay; there could be 
uo question of walking that 


distance. In a casual survey 


the shrewd hostess had 
taken their measure, and 
now suggested a wagonette 


and one horse, although, 

under other circumstances, ‘ 
a carriage and pair would \ 
have been the least she \\ 
could offer. \ 
As they drove off pre- 

sently from the “ Red 

Lion,” quite a group of 
lookers-on had gathered 

round the steps with the 

ostler, to see them start, 

and they overheard the 

words Wf 
‘New pa’son vor Darley : 


Brook! You doan't zay zo? 
Lawk-a-massy !” 

Soon the quaint old-world 
town left behind, with 
its picturesque churches and 
crowded market-place, and 
the cobbled streets between 


was 


the medizeval houses with 
many gables. On they rumbled, up and 
down the gentle undulations, by the 


meadows where the young lambs frisked 


and the meek-eyed cattle grazed, while 
the thrushes poured out their mellow 
song, and the chaffinches darted in and 


out amid the delicate green of the elder 


in the hedge; and Annie breathed the 
sweet fresh country air, and held her 
peace, in a thrill of hope and expecta- 
tion. 

The coachman, a shrewd, middle-aged 
man of long experience, felt himself 
master of the situation, for he knew all 
about the country; so with a certain 
patronising good nature, he set himself 


to do the honours of the neighbourhood. 
He pointed out, with local pride, the few 
parks 


and mansions within and 


654 


range, 
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told all he knew about their wealthy or 
noble owners, mostly absentees; and he 
gave a name to one or two straggling 
villages through which they passed. But 
this was near Ancaster, for, as they drove 
on, the country became more silent 
and lonely. At last Mrs. Rennick took 
courage to ask— 


*Do you know Darley Brook? Is it a 
nice place?” 
For a moment honest Joshua’ was 


taken aback by such a leading question, 
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Busily engaged in ladling out porridge. 


flour- 
ished his whip to hide his hesitation. 


and he hummed and hawed, and 


‘Aye, madam, I knows thik there 
place zure enough, vor I’ve a-ben there 


now an’ agen in t’ wold pa’son’s time. 
Not as he wur a man vor to waste 
money in coach hire, bless ‘ee; but he 


hadn’ a-got nar a pony ov his own, an 
they was a long fam'ly wi’ bad health.” 

“And what is the village like? And 
the church and the house?” she re- 
peated eagerly. 

*“Well now, I bean’t one to deceive ’ee, 
ma’am. I’ve a-seed better, and I’ve 
a-seed wuss,” he replied, with a humorous 
twinkle in the corner of his eye. ‘There 


idden no ‘counten vor tastes, an’ what 
be one man’s meat be another man’s 
pisin.” 
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After these diplomatic remarks Annie 
saw that it was useless to ask him any 
more questions, but she watched the land- 
scape with wistful eyes till they turned 
abruptly off the high road, down a 
narrow Winding lane, between overgrown 
hedgerows. They seemed to have left the 
undulating country, and to have settled 
into a low, flat valley, where mile after 
mile showed no sign of habitation. At 
length the driver pointed with his whip 
to a willow stump by the wayside. 

**Here be the bounds o° Darley parish, 
as I’ve a-got good cause vor to bear in 


mind, by reason as when I wur a lad 
us were tookt round vor to beat the 
bounds o° t’ other — parish. An, la 


bless ’ee! *t wur the lads as they beat, zo 
as us midden vorget!” And he laughed 
aloud in the memory of that bygone 
was by no means a jest 


incident, which 
at the time. 









“'Tis a matter of clese on nine miles.” 
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After this followed a brief silence until 


Mr. Rennick exclaimed— 
“What can have happened here ? Has 
there been a fire or some other dis- 


aster ?” 

He pointed to ruined cottages 
by the roadside, almost overhanging the 
little brook from which the village took 
its name. The thatched roofs had de- 
cayed, the window frames hung out in 
fragments, and little remained beyond 
the rough stone walls of these pitiful, 
deserted homes. 

“There be naught new, as I knows on, 
measter,” replied the driver. ‘Tes the 
way in these parts, when the land be 
a-lyen idle, vor the young chaps to seek 
their luck elsewheres. An’ the wold vo'ks, 
why, they ‘ve a-got the workus or the 
chu’chyard. La’ bless’ee! *t idden much 
odds —whichever mid come _handiest,” 
he replied, with a shrug of the shoulders 
and an attempt at a cynical smile. 

“Why, my good friend, do you mean 
to say that agriculture is in such a bad 
way as that?” asked the startled curate. 

*“f[ dunno much about agricultur, 
measter: but I do know as varmers be 
zo hard druv they doan’t keep on not 
one ha’f o' the men as 
they did, but makes shift 
wi a few lads an’ wold 
men as be nigh past work. 
But you'll find it all out 
betimes, when you be 
comed to live here. Shall 
I dreve on to Varmer 
Pyecroft ? He be chu’ch- 
warden, an’ have a-got 
the keys o’ the chu ch.” 

* Yes, please.” was the 
meek reply, as James Ren- 
nick exchanged — glances 
with his wife. 

After this, they drove 
on in silence and = ever- 
deepening depression, 
which they dared not 
owh, even to themselves. 
It was as though a dark 
cloud were slowly creep- 
ing over all their erst- 
while sunny hopes; for 
surely nowhere could they 
have dreamed of finding 
such a desolate, neglected, 
God - forgotten village as 
this The highway 


some 


one, 


. 625. had become degraded into 














a muddy lane, furrowed by deep cart- 
ruts, and still keeping company with the 


vagrant stream by its side. Every fence 
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smiled at them, they took no notice of 
her greeting. 
They had reached the very bottom of 





-—— 





‘*What can have happened here ?’ 


seemed out of repair, every gate half 
hanging off its hinges. The cottages, 
Which straggled about anywhere, as 
though tumbled out of a child’s box of 
toys, were mostly out of repair, and 
even the gardens were uncared for. 

The few ill-clad women and children 
who stood about the doorways, staring 
vaguely at the strangers, looked very 
unhealthy, as well they might, in the 


smells from the heaps of 
rubbish lying about every- 


midst of bad 
manure and 


where. <A sullen want of animation or 
interest in the dull faces struck Annie 
with a sense of oppression, which she 
tried in vain to shake off. When she 














’ 


the valley, when suddenly the wagonette 
turned round a sharp curve and came 
to a full stop in front of a long, low 
farmhouse. After some delay, an untidy- 
looking woman, with her hair fuzzed 
into a big fringe on her forehead, and 
wearing a faded red velveteen dress, 
came down to the door from an up-stairs 
window, where she had been watching 
the arrival. 

**Good - afternoon to you,” she said, 
turning to the curate. “Mr. Pyecroft’s 
gone over to a sale of calves, but it don’t 
matter; I’ll show you round the village, 
and the church, and all that.” 

The churchwarden’s wife was a brisk, 
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talkative body, with a strong Cockney 
accent, which was accounted for when she 
told how her husband, an Ancaster man, 
had made some money as a pork-butcher 


in London, and, having since retired 
from business, had taken on this farm 
cheaply, some years ago, in order to 


live in his old neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Pyecroft never ceased talking the 
whole time, so that it was difficult for 
the curate to put a question in edgeways. 

** He’s been dead and gone six months 
now, poor old Twemley — that’s the 
rector,” she remarked, with familiar pity. 
‘And the whole parish and everything 
left on our ’ands; for Mrs. Twemley 
always was a poor silly—never no good 
all the seventeen years they was at the 


rectry. And what she and the family 
would a-done without me, I can’t tell. 
There was the boys—clerks somewheres 


most of ‘em, and Gerald as went to sea— 
and three girls. We was always a soci- 
able party ‘ere, I will say that, dropping 
in to see each other, all hours, day and 
night. Nothing stiff and stuck-up about 
us. I do hope now, Mr. Rennick,” she 
added, with a critical glance towards 
his wife, “that your good lady’s a nice, 
friendly sort, for there’s no other quality 
to look to in these parts.” 


Poor Annie was silent with ever- 
growing dismay. The refined, delicately 
nurtured woman felt her whole soul 


rebel against this vulgar, pushing crea- 


ture. At the same time, she realised 
with a pang of horror how full of 
wicked pride she herself must be, to 
feel this disgust! Was it indeed true 


that this was all the society which the 
neighbourhood offered ? She seemed to 
see her little Willie growing up in inti- 
macy with small Pyecrofts and becoming 
as vulgar and common as this woman. 

** Hullo, Zachary! I’ve brought the new 
parson and his lady to see you,” cried 
their guide, in a loud, familiar tone. 

Annie turned round, to find herself 
stared at, like some strange animal, by 
a very dirty infirm old man, his face 
one pucker of deeply cut wrinkles, which 
almost closed up his red, shifty eyes. 
He was engaged in digging a grave just 
inside the churchyard fence. 

**He’ll be looking to get taken on in 
your garden as odd man,” added Mrs. 
Pyecroft in a loud aside. 

But Zachary Coate, clerk and sexton, 
hear her. He had dropped his 


did not 
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spade, and was making decrepit haste 
to follow the curate, who had taken a 
few steps forward in anxious contem- 
plation of the church. A dull grey stone 
building, with a low square tower, it 
had not much claim to architectural 
beauty, and inside, it was still 
teresting, having been “restored” early 
in the century. The first thing tha: 
struck James Rennick as he entered the 
door was the damp, musty smell, as of en 
underground vault, and of this the cause 
was not far to seek. The little wayside 
stream, which had dogged his footsteps 
all down the village street, here filled 
up the measure of its iniquity by creep- 
ing along the north wall of the church, 
and in some recent flood had evidently 
poured in over the low sunken threshold 
of the porch. 

“The church 
exclaimed in dismay. 

** Aye, measter, you mid well zay zo,” 
quavered old Zachary. *T idden no 


less in- 


very damp!” he 


seems 


better’n a death-trap, thicey chu’ch! 
Why, my wold ooman as cleaned tke 
muck out o' he last flood time, avore 


Christmas, her cotched a chill and tookt 
to her bed. An’ my word, but her ‘ll 
never leave en agen till zo be as her be 
earr’d out foot vormost.” 

La’, yes. ‘tis quite true!” cried Mrs. 
Pyecroft. ‘Jest look at the nasty slimy 
green on the pavement, and up the walls 
in big patches! It ain't fit for a dog, let 
alone a Christian! Why, Mrs. Twemley 
herself wouldn’t set foot inside, and no 
one else, if they could help it.” 

“Aye, aye, ‘tes a bad job!” muttered 


the old clerk. ‘Pretty nigh all the 
decent vo’k be gone over to they 


Methodies, as holds forth t’ other side o’ 
the village.” 

* But surely something might be done 
about this damp!” exclaimed the curate 
indignantly. ‘‘ The stones want taking 
up, and a bed of cement should be put 
underneath to raise the whole floor 
several feet. Then you want a proper 
warming apparatus. What have you 
got now?” 

“There be thik stove, measter,” said 
old Zachary. ‘“ But bless ‘ee, when I 
lights he ov a Zunday mornen, he do 
but draw out the damp an’ make the 
place all ov a steam, like a washus.” 

“You ought to keep the fire burning 
all the week in damp weather,” persisted 
James Rennick. 

















‘I'd like vor ’ee to tell I where the 
coals be to come vrom?” grumbled the 
old man; and Mrs. Pyecroft chimed in 

“No, indeed, there’s no money for any 
extravagance of that kind, unless we 
get a rich man here as can afford to put 
the church right, 
and take care of 
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there’s little 
And the 


enough 
glebe ? 


and taxes, too, 
to serape together. 


Why, the poor man couldn't let it 
and couldn't farm it! Talk of ‘one 
year’s seeding, seven years’ weeding, 


that’s a joke to it.” 








the poor people. 
That's what we 
wants, ain't it. 


Mr. Rennick ?” 

“ Ave,” muttered 
old Zachary, ‘* so 
tis. Varmer Lush 
he be gone, an’ 
the farm lyen 
idle.” 

The old fellow 
kept close to the 
curate, and stood 
with such a wist- 
ful, hungry gaze 
that Mr. Rennick 
could not do other- 
wise than put half- 
a-crown into his 
ready hand. 

Meantime, Mrs. 
Pyecroft, now 
quite in her ele- 
ment, continued to 
pour forth an un- 





ceasing stream of 
diluted informa- 
tion. She told all 
about the late 


recto! and his 
wife and family. 
No details were 


omitted ; no soft- 


ening veil Was 
cast ovel the 
hard, grinding 


penury which aad 
made their lite so 
grim and unlovely. 

* But surely this 


a very fair 
living, insisted 
the curate. ** With 
£250 a year, thirty- 
seven = acres of 


glebe, and a house, they ought to have 
been able to manage better.” 

: heart alive, Mr. Rennick, 
don’t you believe not a word of it! 
Why, with corn dirt cheap, the tithe 
isn't half that: and what with rates 


‘Bless you 











He was making decrepit haste to follow the curate. 


“Where are the 
Annie, as she recalled her 
cows and a dairy. 

** Meadows, Mrs. 
there ain't none. It’s all 
down the 


meadows ?” asked 
dream of 


Rennick ? Why, 
arable, and 
parish. 


scattered up and 
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Yonder’s a bit, where we turns in our 
donkey to keep down the thistles”; and 
she pointed to a piece of rough land 
on the side of the low hill opposite. 

** Now let’s come and see the rectory,” 
she added, briskly; ‘it’s close by, only 
it lies so low we can’t see it. We’ve 
jest got to go through the bottom of 
our farmyard and through the hedge. 
You'll find it nice and handy for coming 
over to us.” 

So saying, 
led the way. 

“There must be very heavy dilapida- 
tions here, I should think,” remarked 
the curate gravely, as he noted the 
uneven lines of the masonry and looked 
up at the defective chimneys. 


the churchwarden’s wife 


* Not a bit of it, Mr. Rennick; don't 
you flatter yourself,” was the decided 
reply. ‘*There won't be one penny- 


for the Twemleys are 


piece, bless you! 
you can’t skin a 


left paupers, and 
flint !” 
By this time they had reached the 
massive worm-eaten front door of the 
rectory, but only after great difficulty 
did the key turn in the rusty lock, and 
then it took several vigorous pushes be- 
fore the heavy woodwork creaked on its 
hinges and they entered the low, dark, 
gloomy hall, which smelt as musty as 
a vault. At the end of this were two 
doors, one on each side, and James Ren- 
nick had to bow his head to enter what 
Mrs. Pyeeroft called the drawing-room. 
The low eeiling was discoloured and 
deeply cracked, while the paper hung 
from the walls. 
“Surely the house 
empty more than six 
so damp and dreadful as this?” 
the curate, in an incredulous tone. 
**No, it ain't,” replied his guide. ‘* Mr. 
Twemley only died last August; you 
might have seen it on the tombstone. 
Aged sixty - five he was, and rector of 
this parish seventeen years: but he'd 
very bad ‘ealth most of the time, and 
was too poor to go elsewhere. Now the 
dining-room'‘s the other side,” she added 
briskly, ‘‘and here’s the study.” She 
threw the door, and then started 
back in dismay. ‘Oh, dear! I forgot the 
apples had been put in here, and now 
they ’ve all gone rotten !” 
It was quite true. The 
tered with decaying fruit, 


dark, cellar-like 


must have been 
months to become 
asked 


open 


was lit- 
the air 
seemed 


floor 
and 
rool 


of the 
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thick and stifling with a dust of green 
mildew. 

“Oh, James! fancy you writing your 
sermons in there!” whispered his wife. 

They both willingly turned away, and 
followed their indefatigable guide down 
a long narrow passage and up some 
steep, creaking stairs. She opened the 
door of a front bedroom, and Annie put 
up her handkerchief to her nose; for 
musty as all the rest of the house had 


been, the smell here was worse than 
anything. 
“Why don't they keep the window 


open?” asked her husband impatiently, 
as he stepped forward to unfasten it, 
But it seemed to be _ hermetically 
sealed. 

“You see, the poor man wasn’t strong, 
and couldn’t stand draughts,” said Mrs, 
Pyecroft; ‘“‘but you'll never get rid of 
that smell. Won't you come and see the 
servants’ rooms in the garret ?” she added, 
following Mrs. Rennick, who had hurried 
out of the room with a shudder. 


*Oh, no, please. I don’t want to see 
any more bedrooms,” was the hasty 
reply. 

** Well, then, never mind; they ‘re too 
bad for you to go over. Let’s come 
down and have a look at the kitchens.” 


After winding about for some time in 
the dark steep passages, they came at 
length to a room down-stairs, with a 
stone floor, in the centre of which was 
a big well, with a draw-rope to wind up, 
and a bucket. 


* This is the back kitchen, and you 
see it’s handy to have the water so 
near,” said their guide. “And _ that 


you'll never come short of,” she added, 
opening the back door, and pointing to 


that ever-haunting, pursuing stream, 
which passed within two feet of the 
threshold. 


It looked anything but tempting after 
following its course through the village, 
where it received and carried away all 
refuse, from onion skins to old _ boots 
and empty meat-tins. 

‘With the brook so near, does it never 


overflow into the house?” asked Mr. 
Rennick. 

“Oh, bless you, yes! After heavy 
rains or snow, even we has to board 
up our winders to keep it out. But 
they poor things at the rectory never 
could get a servant girl to stay, for 
half its time the kitchen was all of a 























muck with the water. You see, it wants 
money spending, to dig a deeper channel, 
or turn the stream outside into the road.” 

“Always money wanted,” thought the 
curate, “and where was the money to 
eome from?” 

But his gloomy meditations were inter- 
rupted by a new arrival; a very fat old 
woman dressed in a shabby linsey gown, 
a big purple print apron, and a dirty 
sun-bonnet. 

“Ah, that’s right, 
you to see your new 
good lady,” exclaimed 
“You'll shake hands with old Betsy, 
won't you, Mr. Rennick? She’s always 
been used to be in and out of the rec- 
tory, and quite at home there! She's 
had the laying out of three rectors 
already—haven'’t you, Betsy ?” 

The repulsive old creature 
forward with an oily smile. ‘ Aye, 
measter, ‘tes no lie! Dree_ pa’sons 
one arter t’other. An’ glad I be vor 
to set eyes on ‘ee, though you doan’t 
look zo hearty as zum vo’k. Well, tes 
all ordered vor the best, an maybe as 
Darley ‘ll suit you an’ your’ good 
leady "—whom she turned to look at, 
but Annie had fled. 


wanted 
and his 
Mrs. Pyecroft. 


Betsy: I 
parson 


came 


This last infliction had out-passed 
the limits of her endurance, already 
sorely tried by the fatal dampness 
which breathed of disease 
and death, and the un- + 
utterable dreariness and 
desolation of the whole ——— 


place. Her bright, hope- 
ful spirit was completely “7, 
crushed: and when her ie 
husband had made some ae Mey 
excuse to escape from his he 
tormentors, he found her © 3 
in a corner of the garden, Oy 
seated on the stump of a A> 
willow-tree, and sobbing a 
bitterly. 4 
“Oh, James, do let us 
get away from this dread- © 
ful place as soon as pos- 4 
sible! I know it would 


be the death of us all.” she 
accents. 


cried in broken 
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dear?” he 


*Do you really mean it, 
asked with a tone of intense relief. 
“Then I'll go and have the conveyance 
round at once, and we may catch a 
train at Ancaster to take us home by 
midnight !” 

* Well, we shall never forget this day's 
experience, and if at any time we feel 
inclined to complain of dear old South- 
wark, we only have to think of our 
visit to Darley Brook!” said the curate’s 
wife, as she looked up, smiling through 
her tears. 

So this was the end of the quest and 
the conclusion of the whole matter. 

















She started back in dismay. 











ssososasceseecsee@() ian ever verified the 
q saying more thoroughly 
than Dr. Guthrie that 
a Christian minister 
should be a man of all 
ranks and of no rank. 
He was equally popular 
with dukes and duch- 
esses, With the raggedest 
denizens of the slums, and with all the in 
termediate grades. He used to say good- 
humouredly that he thought he ought to 
have duke. Toiled and strained, as 
he usually was, beyond endurance, it was a 
most happy relief to enjoy for a day or two 
a leisurely and luxurious life; to be driven 
about in a comfortable carriage, and to breathe 
the air of dignified repose. And he wonder- 


—* 





etre 











been a 


fully drew the affection of such great folks. 
Once when on a visit to the Duke and 
(first) Duchess of Argyll, the Duchess _pre- 


sented him with a copy of the poems of Lord 
Carlisle, her uncle, bearing the inscription, ‘*To 
Dr. Guthrie, from E. 
of the Author's great 
a little volume of family 
for private circulation, when recording this 
incident, he says: “I could not write in too 
strong terms of the kindness shown us_ by 
the Duke, the Duchess, and, indeed, all the 
family. They present the finest conceivable 
combination of the highest rank, very su- 
perior talents, right Christian principles, the 
truest kindness, and most winning manners.” 

But it was not to such exalted men and 
women that his deepest feelings were drawn. 
It was the poor, and especially the suffering 
that moved every fibre of his warm, 
sympathetic heart. He might have forgotten 
Argyll Lodge and the dukes; but here was 
a scene, described by himself, he could never 
forget: ‘‘ Alone in a garret of a dilapidated 


Argyll, in remembrance 
him.” In 
letters, printed 


love for 


poor, 


house, within a wretched room, stretched on 
a pallet of straw, covered only by some 
scanty, filthy rags, with no fire in the 
empty chimney, and the winter wind blow- 
ing in cold and fitful gusts through the 
broken, battered window, an old woman lay 
feeble, wasted, grey. She had passed the 


eleventh hour; the hand was creeping to the 
twelfth.” Dr. Guthrie had many high gifts 
and qualities fitted to draw admiration and 
place him in the highest rank of great men: 
but by far the highest was that warm and 
deep affection which was so stirred by human 
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sorrow, and which could never rest. till he 


had done all that was possible to relieve it, 


Dr. Guthrie sustained many vréles; first 
and foremost, that of a great preacher; then 
a platform orator; then a= great philan- 


thropist, the champion, though not, perhaps, 
the founder, of Ragged Schools ; next an author, 
and finally an editor. It was in this last 
capacity, which certainly was not his great- 
that the writer knew him best, 
having been associated with him very closely 
for the last years of his life in the 
editing of the Magazine. But this 
connection led to a very close intimacy, and 
it drew out the real man, with all his love 
and all his humour, and showed the play of 
and often 


est, present 
eight 
Sunday 


his genial nature in its freest, 


friskiest moods. 

As a preacher, especially to the imagination 
and the heart, he was incomparable. It has 
been regarded as one of the greatest proofs 
Whitcefield’s that on one 


of George power 





by Rk. S. Webster, Edinburgh. 


(From @ recent photo: 
MRS. GUTHRIE AND HER GREAT-GRANDSON. 


Now aged respectively 87 and 9 months.) 

















oceasion he drew such a vivid picture of a 
ship in distress, her masts dismantled, her 
hull rapidly filling with water, and the crew 
utterly helpless, that when he asked, ‘* What 


next?” a sailor 
in the audience 
shouted out, as if 
the scene were 
real, ‘Take’ to 
the long - boat!” 
Hardly less strik- 
ing was the effect 
in Dr. Guthrie’s 
church of a simi- 
lar scene, for it 
was said that he 
could not preach 
without a fire or 
a shipwreck. One 


who was present 
has described it 
thus: **‘ During one 
of Dr. Guthrie's 
powerful appeals 
to the unbeliever 
to close with the 
offer of free sal- 
vation through 
Jesus Christ, he 
described a ship- 
wreck, and the 
launching of the 
lifeboat to save 
the perishing 
crew, in such 


vivid colours that 
the dreadful scene 
appeared actually 


to take place be- 

fore our eyes. Captain C., a young naval 
officer, who was sitting in a front seat 
of the gallery, was so electrified that he 
seemed to lose all consciousness of what 
was around him. I saw him = spring to 
his feet, and begin to take off his coat, 
when his mother took hold of him and held 
him down. It was some time before he 
could realise where he was. He told me a 


few days after, in his mother’s house, that he 
became oblivious to everything else; that the 
scene appeared so real that he was entirely 


carried away, and rose to cast his coat and 
try to man the lifeboat.” 

But Dr. Guthrie preached for a_ higher 
object than to rouse the imagination ; many 


life 
earnest 


and 
faithful 


a heart 
transformed, 


changed, 
under 


was many a 


and 


a: 
nis 


uppeals. Neither in public nor in private did 
he forget that he was an ambassador of 
Christ. 

On the platform he had this advantage 

that, whereas in the pulpit he absolutely 


humour, never in all his life 


suppressed his 
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raising a smile on any face, he gave it all 
the greater freedom on the platform. But 
even there it came out in pleasant little spurts 
rather than sustained or extended efforts. 
I remember him 
beginning one of 


his speeches on 
the Ragged 
Schools by  say- 
ing that his ap- 
peal could not 
fail to raise the 
necessary funds, 


if only his audi- 
ence would listen 
to the _ facts. 
** Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I would 
say to you what 
someone said to 
a field of wheat: 
‘Lend us your 
ears, and we shall 
never want for 
bread.’” Another 
time, when re- 
porting his mar- 
vellous success in 
raising money for 


the manse_ build- 
ing-fund of his 
church, he said 


he had not found 


the field like the 
Irishman’s. **Two 
Irishmen were 


(Photo: G@ 


+ McKenzie, Puistey.) 
reaping, when the 


one remarked to 

his neighbour, 
‘Mike, I never saw such a field as this: 
there is only a straw here and a straw 
there.” ‘Ah!’ said Pat, ‘but I have known 
a much worse field, where there was a 
straw here and no straw there at all.’” 


The Irishman often stood him in good stead. 
It was proposed to settle a minister where 
the stipend was very small, but likely to 
improve. “It reminds me of what the Irish- 
man said to his cow, in a barren but pic- 
turesque field—‘ There’s little for you to eat, 
but there’s a very beautiful prospect.’” Once, 
when it was proposed by some to suspend 
certain rebellious ministers from their judi- 
cial functions, he scorned the mildness of 
the sentence, and drew a parallel between 
their case and that of soldiers going over to 
the enemy. ‘* What would a court-martial 
have done in such a case? Suspend them 
from their judicial functions ? Aye, sir, they 
would suspended them, but it would 
have been—by the neck !” 

But the humour was only a kind of side- 
play in his platform appeals. It was by his 


have 
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pathos that he won the day. In his case, as 
in that of many an orator, the fountain 
of tears lay very near the fountain of 
laughter. I have heard my old friend Pro- 
fessor Masson tell how, by the charm of his 
voice, he could make even statistics pathetic. 
Reading out at a Ragged School meeting 


some prison statistics of criminal children, 
there was a marked emphasis in his tone 
when he came to tell how many of them 


something more 
“ without 


were “without father,” 
suggestive when he came to those 
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vanish. Something led him to speak of a 
great champion and warrior of a former day, 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, of St. George’s, and 
with that wistful feeling which the old 
ballad expresses—‘* Oh, for an hour of Wal- 
lace wight”—he plaintively remarked what a 
help it would have been to them if he had 
been left to lead them now. “I do not 
know,” he said, **‘ what inscription was placed 
on the tomb of Andrew Thomson; but if 
I were to one for it, I should select 
that which the Carthaginians carved on the 


choose 











(Photo: BR. & Webster, Edinburgh.) 


DR. GUTHRIE WITH HIS DOG NOAH AND GRANDCHILDREN. 


when it ** without father 
the tone was so touching that 
Was Long years ago, 
when the struggle was going en that led to 
the disruption of the Scottish Church, Pro- 
told me that he heard a 
Church Defence meeting which 
as remarkable a specimen of 
natural oratory as he ever heard. The day of 
Monday, and when it came 
to Guthrie’s turn to speak he told the audience 
that he was exhausted by his Sunday labours, 


mother,” but 
or mother,” 


was 


one’s heart overeome, 


Masson has 


fessor 
speech at a 
him 


seemne d Lo 


Ineeting Was a 


and had come to the meeting ‘as flat as a 
flounder.” Nevertheless, when fairly started 
ou his theme, his soul began to kindle and 
glow, and all sense of weariness seemed to 





tomb of Hannibal: ‘ We greatly desired him 
in the day of battle.”” Then, rousing himself 
from the despondent tone, he passed a splen- 
did eulogium on Dr. Thomson’s successor, 
Dr. Candlish, who, with gifts all his own, 
had done such brilliant service to his church. 
Guthrie had thus carried his audience with 
him through the successive moods of weari- 
ness, regret, and despondency ; now he bore 
them up to the regions of triumph. With 
his own changing mood he had changed the 
mood of his audience, like a skilful musician 
passing on his instrument from the lowest 
wail to the most stirring notes of enthusiasm. 
And he left on his audience the full im- 
pression that, low though their fortunes were 
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then, through God’s mercy they would brighten 


again. 

But the great sphere for Dr. Guthrie's 
humour was that of easy intercourse with 
his friends. He indulged much in good- 
natured banter whenever he had an_ inti- 
mate friend present who he knew would 


Why would 
the tower of 


stand it without taking offence. 
not Mr. A. and Dr. B. ascend 


the cathedral of Antwerp along with him ? 
‘**Because the one was too narrow and the 
other too broad.” There was no reference 








(Photo 


DR. GUTHRIE AT THE AGE OF 42. 


ht. & Webster, Edinburgh.) 


here to the character of their theology, but 
the narrow one was too careful of his purse 
to spend the shilling; the broad too heavy 
in person to the effort. Often he 
would put ordinary things in a humorous 
dress. On one Was greatly 


bear 


occasion he 


tickled, when he happened to be in_ his 
publishers warehouse, by a bookseller’s boy 
coming in with an order for “half a dozen 


0 Guthrie’s sins”! He had published a book 
‘The City: its and its and 
this was the abbreviation of its title as 
known to the trade. When speaking of the 
unreasonable burdens laid on city ministers, 
he would say—‘*Some people work their 
minister all the week like a and on 
the Sunday they expect the horse to preach.” 


Sins Sorrows,” 


horse, 


After he had resigned his charge, by the 
advice of his medical friends, someone asked 
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the full 


him why he had retired when in 
possession of his senses? ‘* Because,” was 
the reply, ‘if I had waited till I lost my 
senses, | would not enough to 
see that I ought to do it.” And even on 
his death-bed the irresistible faculty would 


have sense 


assert itself. Referring to a_ well-known 
story of a boy buried in the ruins of a 
fallen house, who, hearing men trying to 
reach him, cried ‘* Howk awa’, lads, I’m 
no’ dead yet”; he exclaimed to his sons 
when they were trying to turn him in bed, 

Heave awa’, lads; | m no’ dead yet.” 

It happened that I was a visitor along 
with him at Mossfennan, the house of his 
son-in-law, the late Rev. Dr. Welsh, at the 
time when, going one day into Edinburgh 


to have a consultation with Sir James Simp- 


son, Dr. Regbie, and Professor Miller, he 
came back with the announcement that, 
from the state of his heart, he must give 
up preaching. One could not but feel that 
this must have been a great shock to a 


man who not only loved preaching for its 
own sake, and for the good it did, but was 
the idol of the public, with a church 
crowded from end to end, and all the men 


of note who visited Edinburgh eager to 


listen to his oratory; and one could not 
but be impressed by the calmness’ with 
which he received this death-sentence. From 


his demeanour, one could hardly have in- 
ferred that anything unusual had happened. 
His mind seemed so well disciplined for 


whatever might be appointed for him that 


his equanimity was but little ruffled even 
by so radical a necessity. No doubt there 
was a sense of relief at the prospect of 
being set free from a weekly exertion that 


was proving all too violent for his strength, 
But to be lowered for ever from so high a 
throne, and reduced to the life of a shattered 
invalid, was a change which hardly another 
man in the country would have accepted as 
he did. 

But by-and-by there 
for him to fill a new sphere. 
who had been so successful in 
Good Words invited him to 
editor of a new magazine which he proposed 
to start under the title of the Sunday 
Magazine. At first Dr. Guthrie was shy 


came a_ proposal 
Mr. Strahan, 

establishing 
become 


of the proposal, from the feeling that it 
would never do for a broken-down invalid 
who had just laid down one burden to take 
up another. But Mr. Strahan was at pains 
to show him that it would be no burden. 
He himself would do a large share of the 
work, and Dr. Guthrie might have such 
other assistance as he desired. Dr. Guthrie 


was kind enough to suggest my name as 


one whose co-operation would greatly relieve 
him. 


And so for several years I was his 
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very lenient, but when some _ poor 
lady pleaded that she was half-starved, 
or another that she had to support a 
paralytic mother, his judgment was all 
but overcome by his feelings. Most 
editors know how numerous such 
applications are, and how little dis- 
posed the mass of would-be writers 
are to try their young wings in 
some humbler sphere, being all too 
impatient to flourish at once in a first- 
class journal. It was very difficult 
for Dr. Guthrie to realise his ideal ; 
and sometimes he was visited with 








severe criticism even by his friends, 
who seemed to expect that every 
paper appearing in his magazine should 
be an exact reflection of his own very 
evangelical views. But Dr. Guthrie 
was not the only editor whose friends 
have expected him to achieve perfection. 

Of his infinite consideration and 





kindness towards those associated 
with him, | might write much; but 
space allows me. only to add that 
he was a real friend—kind, self-deny- 
issistant, thereafter joint-editor, and after ing, and true, Our intercourse throughout 





DR. GUTHRIE’S TOMB 


his death, for a year or two, editor-in-chief, was more than pleasant: it was delightful. 


and right pleasantly we worked 





together, I spent some days 
\ with him at Inchgrundel, the 
| cottage in the Forfarshire 
Highlands which Lord Dal- 
housie put at his disposal as 
a summer residence, arranging 


many of the details. But, m 
point of fact, the publisher 











was practically the principal 
manager. The only task which 
was indispensable for Dr. 
Guthrie was to write a paper 
for every issue. But, as num- 
berless communications of one 
kind or another were addressed 
to him, he could not’ escape 
| without a good deal of other 
work, And for himself, he 


thought that it would be hardly 
right to be responsible for the 
magazine and not take pains to 
supervise it. As to his ideal, he 
would often give it in the words 
of a plain woman, who expected 
that it would be at once “ edi- 
fyin’ and divertin’.” 

There was one department of 
editorial work that tried him 
sorely namely, replying to 
authors and authoresses who 
aspired, some in prose and some 
| in verse, to increase the value ’ 
of his magazine. In nearly (Prom a Painting by James Edgar.) iPhetagraphes ty &, &, Webster, Biinturgh.) 
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every case his judgment was AMONG THE “CITY ARABS” OF EDINBURGH. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
JERROLD SHORT. 


6 BOUT half a mile out 
- of Wellow—leav- 
ing the town by 
way of North 
Street—was a row 
of small houses 
called Laburnum 
Terrace. 
Number 4 
occupied by a 
family named 






was 


Short—the house 
( ee being the  pro- 
4 perty of Mrs. 


Short. Fortu- 
nately, the family was small 


also—individually and _ collec- 
tively ; large people would 
have felt very uncomfortable 

‘ in Laburnum Terrace. 

1 , ‘ 

~S Mr. Jerrold Short was a law- 


yer’s clerk, being, in fact, clerk- 
confidential to Messrs. Strong and Ridley, of 
North Street, who had made Mr. Broughton’s 
last will. Ridley had long been deceased ; 
but his money remained in the firm on the 
simple condition of his nephew, Arthur Strong, 
carrying on the business under the combined 
names, which proved to Arthur’s advantage, 
as he quickly discovered. 

Jerry Short, the son, was also in Strong and 
Ridley’s employ, with a secret determination 
so to order his doings that he might, some day, 
succeed to his father’s position in the office. 

That Short, senior, was a man of undoubted 
integrity was never questioned, except by a 
certain clerk in Walter Harding’s employ 
a man called Savory, useful and dependable, 
only lacking in any sort of energy or ambi- 
tion since the day on which Jane Trim had 
elected to become Mrs. Short, instead of Mrs. 
Savory, perhaps with an economy, 
for she was a thrifty soul; and John Savory 


eye to 


‘*The Organist’s 








Daughter,’’ Etc. 


was so amazingly tall—not having been raised 
in a jerry-built row—that he could never 
have resided in Laburnum Terrace, or any 
other terrace of the same description. 
Perhaps John Savory had his reasons for 
doubting his ancient rival’s integrity; but 
these he kept to himself, also his doubts, 
not knowing but that they might have been 
that disreputable jade, Jealousy; 
inclined to give Jane’s husband 
proving himself an_ honest 


born of 
and being 
every chance of 
man. 

John had never married. Consequently he 
had contracted bachelor habits, one of which 
Was an increasing love of solitude. 

During the summer he took long country 
walks every fine evening, and it was one of 
these walks which brought him within sight 


of Crow’s Nest, and filled his mind with 
thoughts of the missing codicil, at the very 
moment when that document was _ being 


discussed in Laburnum Terrace, by a council 
of three, around the Shorts’ supper-table. 

**I’d give something to be the one to find 
the old Jerrold, 
for the squire’s 
decease. 

“Think the 
queried Jerry, giving utterance, at last, to a 
thought which had burnt in his brain for 
many a long day. The sum of fifty pounds 
had been offered by Ulric Broughton for the 
discovery of the missing property, and the 
boy considered so small an amount strangely 
inadequate. 


said 
the 


squire’s hiding-place,” 
hundredth time since 


reward ’s worth it, father?” 


“No, my son, I do not,” replied the 
father. 

“They ought to double it, at the very 
least,” hazarded Mrs. Short. 


curled in 
a beggarly 


** Double 
lofty scorn. 


it!” Mr. Short’s lip 
**A hundred pounds 


hundred pounds—for finding one hundred 
and forty thousand! That’s a woman all 
over !” 


*“T didn’t know it so much as that, 
Jerrold.” 


** Of course, you didn’t. 


was 


The general public 
































supposed to know it; and you, being 


als * 

one of the general public, will do well to 
forget that you know it now. "T was your 
amazing stupidity led me to tell you the 


amount. 

tioning it 
“You need 

is no dange1 


But if I find you have been men- 


Jerrold. There 


“” 


not be afraid, 


of my talking about 





**Hulloa, Savory! 


*T should hope there isn’t: or youll find 
you'd better have kept quiet.” 

Jerry tried hard to his parents 
equally. He had the very highest opinion of 
his father’s capacity for business and legal 


respect 


matters ; but he could not help finding 
him sadly wanting in his treatment of his 
Wwife—the patient, affectionate mother who 
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possessed by far the lion’s share of the boy’s 
heart. 

Anxious now to stop the nagging, at which 
Jerrold was an adept, the son led his atten- 
tion back to the subject of the reward. 

“Then why should you want to find the 
money, father, if fifty pounds is all you’re 
to get for it?” 


Are you going in for that reward ?”’—»p. 640. 


* Because fifty 
for it, Jerry. As 
they ‘ll offer much more, 
take that.” 

The concluding words were uttered in so 
significant a tone that Mrs. Short and Jerry 
both asked for an explanation. 

‘Tobias Gillet knows all about that hiding- 


pounds is not all I’d get 
time goes on, you'll sec 
Tobias Gillet will 


care O 
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place, you may depend,” said Mr. Short im- 
pressively. ‘* How could he help knowing ? 
Do you think Mr. Strong could have a secret 
hiding-place of his own at the office without 
me finding it out ?” 

Mrs. Short ventured to suggest, timidly, 
that the house and grounds of Crow’s Nest 
afforded greater facility for concealment than 
a lawyer's office could possibly do, however 
extensive the premises. 

*T daresay,” agreed her lord and master 
with cutting sarcasm; ‘I daresay! It 
wouldn’t be possible for a steward to watch 
the squire as closely as a confidential clerk 
could watch the lawyer in whose employ he 
is? Country squires are a much more sus- 
picious sort of men than lawyers, aren't 
they ? Lawyers believe in everybody 
specially their clerks. Squires don’t believe 
in anybody—even a steward who’s served 
‘em faithfully for years and years! How 
dense women are, to be sure!’ 

* But, father,” broke in Jerry hurriedly, 
*do you really think Mr. Gillet knows ?’ 

“Of course, he knows—if he is the sharp 
man I take him to be. And you'll see he'll 
have that reward running into thousands of 
pounds before he'll produce either papers or 
money. I have refrained from mentioning 
this because I believe Gillet to be honest, as 
men go; and—mind this—I don’t think for 
a moment but what, if the reward is never 
raised a shilling, he’ll produce every farthing 
of the hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
when the time’s up, with the codicil and 
the other missing papers. But he isn’t going 
to hurry himself—Gillet isn’t. And I only 
mention it now because my cue is to watch 
Tobias Gillet, and this may take me a good 
bit from home of an evening. I don’t want 
awkward questions asked before other folks, 
as to where I’ve been and so on—you under- 
stand, Jane ?” 

Mrs. Short understood so well that she grew 
very uneasy in her mind; her thoughts imme- 
diately flying with instinctive regret—as they 
had a trick of doing at such times—to John 
Savory, who, at that moment, was standing 
with his back to a gate some five miles away, 
gazing at the picturesquely irregular front of 
Crow’s Nest; and indulging in speculation 
concerning the probable resting-place of the 
late owner's missing property. 

He was aroused by the voice of his em- 
ployer, with whom he had at least two things 
in common—bachelorhood and a liking for 
lonely walks. 

**Hulloa, Savory! Are you going in for 
that reward ?’ 

‘*T shouldn’t object to it, Mr. Harding. I 
am getting to that time of life when a man 
likes to think of adding to his little nest-egg.” 
**Pooh ! you talk like a veteran, and you can’t 








be fifty yet. There are many years of good 
hard work ahead of you yet, man. You need 
not fear for your old age, I fancy, unless you 
have a mind to go in for riotous living when 
you retire.” 

Savory shook his head, with his slow 


smile. 

“There’s nothing very riotous about me, 
sir. But to return to the reward. Do you 
think it’s big enough? If a man finds thon- 
sands and thousands of pounds, and knows he 
is only to have fifty pounds for having found 
them, that man need be very honest indeed 
to hand over all the thousands intact.” 

*“That’s true. But I don’t see how the 
reward can be increased. Were you going 
home? Let us walk back together, and talk 
it over. Two heads are better than one.” 

They turned in the direction of Wellow, and 
Walter Harding continued 

**You see, Savory, it is Mr. Broughton who 
offers the fifty pounds. For him the sum is 
a handsome one—for two reasons. Firstly, 
because he is not a rich man; _ and, 
secondly, because he does not expect to 
reap any pecuniary benefit from the re- 
covery of the missing property. If we had 
any idea who is to come in for the bulk of 
the money, we might sound them on the 
subject of offering an increased reward. But 
we haven't. I can only hope that precious 
codicil will be found wanting in legality, and 
then —as_ heir-at-law — Ulric Broughton will 
come in for his own.” 

**l wonder if that is how the old squire 
arranged things? He had a clever trick of 
wriggling out of the difficulties his temper 
had got him into, And there’s no doubt a 
very real affection existed between himself 
and his son.” 

“Yes; they were certainly very fond of 
each other. It was an unfortunate thing 
that quarrel. Ulric Broughton says very little 
about it; but I know he bitterly regrets 
having given way to his hot-headedness—not 
on account of the money: I don’t mean that. 
But about the reward—have you anything to 
suggest ?” 

**T should withdraw it altogether, sir.” 

‘“ What ?” 

“7 should withdraw the offer of fifty 
pounds for the discovery of the late squire’s 
hiding-place. Fifty pounds is a large sum 
for Mr. Broughton to pay in his present 
circumstances. And, if the property is hidden 
in the house, he will probably be the person 
to tind it—which would be all right, and as 
it should be. If the hiding-place is under 
some shrub, or elsewhere about the grounds, 
someone else may find it. If that someone 
is honest, he can still be rewarded; if not, 
he certainly does not deserve to be recom- 
pensed for stealing. You follow me, sir?” 
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“[] do. Your line of reasoning is very 
sensible, especially as—this is strictly in 
confidence, mind, Savory—we know to a 
farthing how much money should be found. 


Mr. Strong and myself are both in a position 
to check the 

“Cute, that, of the late squire.” 
no way offended the lawyer. ‘ He 
trust either of you, 
begin to see now why he 


amount.” 

Savory’s 
smile in 
was not inclined to 
Mr. Harding. | 


pret nded to quarrel with you over’ the 
drawing -up of his will. It was just an 
excuse for going to Mr. Strong.” 


‘] am tempted to agree with you, Savory. 


We will part here. 1 am due at the Crau- 
furds’ at nine. Ill think over what you 
have said about the fifty pounds; we must see 
what Mr. Broughton thinks. Good-night.” 


“ Good-night, Mr. Harding.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


AMBITION V. LOVE. 


SHOULD tell her,” said Dorothy, for 
at least the sixth time. 
And, for the sixth time, her brother 


shook his head. 
“It would influence her more than any- 
thing else in the world,” continued’ the 


temptress, whose heart was doubly bent on 
Frank and Miriam getting married, inasmuch 
as Ulric Broughton would then be free to 
wed elsewhere; and Dorothy had faith in her 
own power to catch a heart on the rebound. 

Frank set his face grimly, and hummed a 
tune. 

“Do be sensible,” urged his sister petulantly. 
“Tf you really cared for her, you would leave 
no means untried to win her.” 


“Tf she does not already return my love, 
knowing that won't make any difference, 
Elf. She would only despise me for trying 


to work on her ambition.” 

He had faced the temptation so frequently, 
and fought it so fiercely, before it came to 
him out of Dorothy’s siren-like lips, that he 
was master of himself now in a way she 
could not understand. 

“Well, then, let me tell her!” 

“No!” 

“T shall, Frank.” 

“I forbid it, Dorothy. 
child ; here she comes.” 

Dorothy did not look amiable as she greeted 
her friend, who arrived unattended. 

The weekly visit to East Wellow had been 
given up the summer and 
wet days with early autumn. And, 
since Dorothy could not go, Miriam would 
not take up Mr. Craufurd’s time by making 
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Say no more, dear 


when was over 


came 
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him wait on her, saying she liked the ex- 
cuse for going into the town once a week. 


Frank had been watching for her while 
struggling—for the last time, and successfully 

with the temptation Dorothy had seen fit 
forth in glowing terms. There were 
the struggle on his face as_ the 
singing-lesson began. 

Miriam noticed, and 
happened ; not one of 
near the truth. 

By degrees, however, his brow cleared, and 
he forgot everything but the pleasure of 
listening to her exquisite and dearly - loved 


to set 
traces of 


what had 
going 


wondered 
her guesses 


voice. 

Suddenly she stopped singing and spoke 
to him, 

‘Mr. Craufurd, five months ago you said 


time would show, when I asked you if you 
thought I should be good enough for ora- 
torio. What do you think now? I have 
waited patiently for words of encouragement ; 
but they have not come.” 

He had purposely refrained from praising 
her, trying to persuade himself that a_pro- 


longed stay at Wellow wouid have to be 
undertaken rather than he should give up 
the training of so promising a voice. But 


now he forced himself to tell her the truth; 
the effort of conquering one temptation had 
given him strength boldly to subdue another. 

“If I have said little, Miss Wallace, it 
has been from a selfish desire to retain you 
as a pupil. The fact of the matter is, you 
getting beyond me. Your voice has 
developed more than I dared to hope or 
expect. You are now ready to go to Italy 


are 


and seek the aid of a master of oratorio 
singing. You ought to go. I undertake to 
train, but not to finish; besides, oratorio is 
not my line.” 

The face she turned to him was so radi- 
antly beautiful in its flush of delight and 


triumph that he involuntarily took a step 
towards her. 

At that moment a carriage stopped outside 
the house, and the landlady almost imme- 
diately tapped at the door. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir; but his lordship 
wishes to speak to you.” 

Mrs. Mear delivered herself proudly of this 
brief speech: Lord Banford’s carriage was 
well known in Wellow, and it would be 
something to have it reported that his lord- 
ship had called to see her lodger, if only on 
business. But was it on business? The 
greeting sounded more like that of a friend. 

‘*“My dear fellow, I have only just tracked 
you! What, in the name of all that is won- 
derful, made you bury yourself here?” 

To Miriam—wondering exceedingly at her 
tutor’s hasty departure, with a barely audible 
excuse on his lips—entered the elfin maiden, 
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two minutes later, her eyes gleaming un- 
. thrust it aside: 
**Frank asked me to tell you he will not 


cannily, and her fingers twitching nervously 
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bery certainly were not akin. 
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‘It is so sudden ; 


be long. Lord Banford is an old friend; he 
has been abroad all the summer; but Frank 
will soon dispose of him.” 

In something under ten miputes Frank 
Craufurd closed the front door on the Mar- 
quis of Banford, and returned to his pupil, 
full of apology: failing to notice that Dorothy 
slipped past him, and out of the room, in a 
shamefaced manner, though he was certainly 
struck by a definite change in Miriam—a sort 
of something approaching deference, which 
surprised him mightily. 

Could she possibly raise her opinion of him 
because he had been visited by a peer of the 
realm, and greeted as an acquaintance ? 


I must think it over.’ 


Yet the change was there: he heard it in 
her tone, saw it in her eyes, and felt it in 
her manner. 

The lesson proceeded to its close. and when 
it was over she asked him, almost humbly, to 
sing something. 

He chose the * Farewell” from Lohengrin. 

She listened breathlessly, tears gathering 
in her eves. 

“Thank you, Mr. Craufurd! I shall never 
forget that song—and this day; it is a won- 
derful day for me. I wish you would tell 
me how I can show my gratitude for the 
great trouble you have taken with my voice.” 

Almost, as he looked at her, he thought 


Perish the thought! He almost smiled as he 


Miriam Wallace and snob. 























that Dorothy must have betrayed him; yet 
what opportunity could she have had? His 
heart beat tempestuously, his eyes filled with 
passiol and his grew 
eloquent with the story of his love. 


te tenderness, tongue 


Miriam listened in silence, the prey of 
mingled emotions, not one of which was the 
love he longed for. That something tempted 
he r to promise all he desired Was eV ident ; 
that some equally strong influence made her 
hesitate was also evident. 

“Give me time,” she whispered, at length. 
“It is so sudden; I must think it over.” 

Even this much encouragement was more 
than he had let himself hope for. A flash 


and triumph lit up his face as he 


hand to his lips. 


of hope 
raised het 


“T am content to wait, Miriam. But tell 
me when I may speak again.” 

“In a week—this day week. If I have 
not written, and I come as usual, you will 
know ” A blush finished the sentence for 
her and for him. 

Once again he pressed his lips to her fin- 
gers, murmuring words of heartfelt thanks 


and deepest tenderness. 

She was going away, forgetful of the usual 
cup of tea, and of the fact that her aunt 
had promised to call for her after attending 
to some shopping; but Dorothy pounced on 
her friend and drew her into the other room, 
eagerly noting the palpable signs of confusion 
on the bonny face, and the pride and joy 
shining in Frank’s eyes. 

‘I believe were slipping off without 
intending to favour me with a little of your 
Miriam. Sit down at and 
[’ll never forgive you.” 

one in a dream —swal- 
and replying mechanically to 
Dorothy’s vivacious chatter when directly 
appealed to, but otherwise remaining silent, 
in order to listen to the enticing and fascin- 
of Ambition singing in her heart, 
throbbing in her brain, and seeming to ring 
loudly in her ears. 
felt 


you 


presence, 
behave sociably, or 

Miriam 
lowing her tea, 


once, 


obeyed as 


ating Voce 


Perhaps she scarcely less dismayed 
than Frank himself when Ulric Broughton 
arrived, having come in his dog-cart, as Mrs. 


Gillet’s deputy, to drive Miriam home. 

‘Your aunt met the vicar. who said his 
wife was ill, Miss Wallace; and he begged 
Mrs. Gillet to go and see her, if she had time. 
[ chanced to be the moment, and 
your turn you over to 
my tender mercies for the nonce. No, thanks, 
Miss Craufurd, I won't come in. Tangent re- 
fuses to comprehend that standing may be, 
occasionally, harmless for him and very con- 


near at 


aunt was content to 


venient for me. If Miss Wallace is ready, 
we'll be getting along.” 

Dorothy fixed her eyes on the manly fel- 
low, looking so stalwart and handsome in 
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his tweed and knickerbockers, as he 
stood impatiently flicking his boots with his 
whip, and trying hard to keep down the rising 
wrath called into existence by the expression 
on two of the three faces before him. 

He scarcely waited for Frank to 
Miriam to her seat, and carefully to cover 
her dress with the light wrap, before Tangent 
Was given his head in a which way he fully 
approved but the two left behind scarcely 
appreciated. Miriam turned and waved her 
hand as she was carried round a corner out 
of sight; and that little action served to 
madden Ulric into speech. 

**So your artist has spoken at last?” 

**T don’t understand you, Mr. Broughton.” 

Her tone checked him slightly; but she 
looked rather guilty, he thought, as he set 
his teeth and began again. 

‘*T might pretend that it is no affair of mine, 


coat 


assist 


and that it does not interest me in the least. 
But I consider it is my affaiz, and, as for 
being interested!—I hope you won't think I 
am taking an unpardonable liberty in ask- 
ing if Craufurd has proposed to you?” 
Miriam began to feel between two fires. 
Until Ulric put in an appearance there had 


been only Ambition to deal with. She liked 
Frank Craufurd immensely; but he merely 
represented gratified ambition and the fulfil- 
ment of all her artistic hopes. Ulric Broughton 
held her heart in his hand; and now Love 
spoke, and insisted on having a hearing. 
*T do not feel justified in answering you,” 
she faltered after a brief silence. 
“Thanks; I am answered. Do 
you have refused him? 
sé No.” 


you mean 


” 


‘What then?” The suspense was getting 
unbearable. 
They had left the town behind them, and 


were now skimming along the road towards 
East Wellow; Tangent going his very best. 

**I—I wanted time—to think——” 

“Ah! You care for him?” 

Really this was too much! Should she sub- 
mit to be cross-questioned in such a fashion ? 

“IT think I must decline to answer any 
more questions on the subject.” She tried 
to be stately and _ self-possessed, hoping to 
awe him into silence. 


CHAPTER X. 
ULRIC MAKES A DISCOVERY. 
QYyUT Ulric Broughton was not so easily 
subdued. ‘Look here!” he said, 
almost fiercely, in his doubt and 


pain: “I don’t want to do anything 
underhand, but I happen to love you, too; 
[I think you know it. Well, it’s said ‘All is 
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fair in love and war.’ I don’t quite believe 
that; but I think I have a right to speak 
out, and set my chance against his. I have 
not much of a position to offer you; but I’m 
not going to insult you by thinking that will 
make any difference. All I want is, that you 
will take the man you can love. If it’s 
Craufurd, I'll try and wish him joy. If it’s 
myself—— Ah, Miriam ! I don’t think he can 
love you as much as I do. You walked 
straight into my heart and took possession 
of it that morning I first saw you—when | 





Ulric. She knew, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, that she loved him, and that, if she 
married any other man, she would despise 
herself for evermore. What was Ambition 
compared with Love ? 

And yet the prospect had seemed so allur- 
ing: to go abroad, and study under some great 
master; to return and make a first appear- 
ance in public as the wife of——! 

“Miriam, haven’t you a word of hope to 
give me? Won't you say you care more 
for me than for him? I would make you 


| 


: 


Rubbing his eyes like a disturbed child. 


gave you the half-crown to sing; you re- 
member ?” 
She nodded, half wishing Frank Craufurd 


had not spoken, and wholly wishing she 
had said “No” to him on the spot. Her 
heart responded to every word spoken by 


so happy, my darling! I’d make up to you 
for the loss of fame. Fame wouldn't be much, 
you know, without happiness thrown in.” 

‘He says I ought to go abroad and study,” 
murmured Miriam dreamily, half - listening, 
and half-thinking her own thoughts. 























Where’s the money to come from?” 


It was a rapid descent to the merely 
practical; but that was Ulric Broughton 
all over. 

Miriam was silent, being unable to give 


utterance to the only reply which occurred 
Frank Craufurd’s wife, he would 
money for the foreign 


to her. As 
supply the necessary 
tour he recommended. 

Perhaps the same solution of the difficulty 
struck Ulric. He shut his lips, suddenly and 
firmly, as though to keep in words unwise 
or not likely to please. 

When he spoke again Tangent was being 
brought to a reluctant stop at the Gillets’ gate. 

‘You are to give him his answer—when ?” 

‘This day week.” 

‘Very good. I'll have mine at the same 
time. Expect me in the evening. I may 
keep out of the way until then; I’m afraid 
[ couldn’t stand running up against Craufurd, 
and, of course, he'll be loafing around. But 
you forget that I love you, Miriam ? 
You are the only woman in the world I 
should care to call wife.” 

The words lingered in her ears, and in her 
heart, as she watched him out of sight. How 
sincerely she wished she had been born with- 
out ambition! If only her love of fame and 
desire for artistic success had not been fanned 
into life by Frank’s words that afternoon, 
decision would be so much easier. 

Ulric Broughton utilised the leisure hours 
of his seven days of probation by a minute 
search for the codicil of his father’s will. 

He thought it more than possible—this being 
of Miriam’s—that Mr. Broughton 
hidden the codicil with the money 
other papers. For all his eccentricity, 
the late squire had been a man of method; 
and it seemed unlikely that he would, in so 
important a matter, have acted a part wholly 
character—viz. that of an 
man. 

So Ulric renewed his search diligently, giv- 
ing patient hours of scrutiny to chinks and 
between 


won't 


a surgestion 
had 
] 
‘ 


n 
an 


not 


foreign to his 
absent-minded 


crevices 


drawers of old secretaires ; 
examining the library shelves; and shaking, 


vigorously many volumes—of contents so 
serious that such treatment might well as- 
tonish them—lest the missing papers should 


be lurking amongst their leaves. 
On the third day he began to think he had 

made a distinct advance towards the desired 

dis “Overy, 

been his 
remained pretty 

left when the law- 

search for the codicil 

instruction. 

return of 


Things in the library—which had 
father’s favourite 
they had 
completed their 
letter of 
the 


room 
much as been 
yers 
and 
Pending Ulric 


second from 
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Montana, scarcely a finger had been laid on 
anything in the room with a view to cleaning 


or tidying. And the new squire’s first act 
having been to dismiss all the servants, except 
such as were absolutely necessary for his 
future comfort, explained the fact that the 
library had not been turned upside-down 
from a housemaid’s point of view—since the 
late squire’s lifetime. 

The furniture remained as he had preferred i 
the long office-table had not been shifted two 
inches since he last sat at it. His arm-chaiv 
stood in its accustomed place between window 
and fireplace; and the old-fashioned sofa, ou 
which he had been forced to spend more 
hours during the last weeks of his life than 
he had confessed to anyone, still occupied its 
dark corner to the left of the fireplace, weil 
out of reach of any draughts that might find 
their way into the room. 

Comfortably weary with a long day in the 
open air, followed by a couple of hours’ stand- 
ing before some of the as yet unexplored book- 
shelves, Ulric presently threw himself full- 
length on the sofa, with one hand hanging 
over the carved back. 

The fingers of this hand loosely grasped a 
pamphlet he had found amongst the books, 


which, from its title, promised to be both 
interesting and instructive to a farmer, A 
heaviness about his eyelids prevented him 


from mastering the contents then and there; 
besides, the light was poor in that dark 
corner. 

The eyelids drooped more and more, and 
very Ulric slept soundly, slightly dis- 
turbed, on first dropping off, by the rustling 
of paper as the pamphlet fell from his relaxing 
hold behind the sofa; but afterwards sleeping 
soundly until Mrs. Marple, his housekeeper, 
came to ask if there was anything else he 
required of her that night. 

He sat upright, rubbing his eyes like a dis- 
turbed child. 

**No, thank you, Mrs. Marple. I am glad you 
woke me, or I might have slept on all night.” 

The housekeeper departed, and the aroused 
sleeper collected his thoughts by degrees, 
yawning prodigiously the while. 

He was about to put out the lamp, and go 
to bed, when he remembered the pamphlet. 

‘**Must be behind the sofa, I suppose!” he 
murmured half-aloud. 

Pushing the massive old piece of furniture 
into the room, he stooped to 
recover his property. As he did so his fingers 
touched something else, which he picked up 
and carried to the light. 

It was a notebook ; 
belonged to his father. 

END OF 


soon 


a foot or so 


and had _ evidently 
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GOD SILENT TO US—AND WHY. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 


enquired of the Lord, the 


Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, ner bz 


prophets.”—1 SAMUEL xxviii. 6. 


have often heard 
the thrilling and 
painfully instruc- 
tive story of 
Saul, the first 
king of Israel. In 
all the range of 
History I know no 





deeper tragedy 

than the bio- 
graphy of that unhappy king, so 
splendid and enviable in the dawn of 
his prosperity, so ruined and deeply 
to be compassionated in his decline. 
What youth of Israel did not envy 
him? What maiden of Israel would 
not have loved him, when he _ stood, 
a head taller than the shouting mul- 
titude, modest, manly, magnanimous, 
on the day of his anointing? What 


meanest creature who begged his bread 
would have exchanged lots with him, 
when he crept, disguised, at midnight, 
round the hillside to the witch's cave? 
What an hour was that of shame and 
anguish! The king who had stood every 
inch a king, his mighty javelin in 
his hand, under the pomegranate at 
Migron; the king who had clothed the 
virgins of Israel in searlet, with other 
delights, and put ornaments of gold on 
their apparel; that king, discrowned, 
and ghastly pale, was driven by mad 
despair to learn the seerets of heaven 
from the soreceries of hell; and when— 
in the cavern of the woman with a 
familiar spirit, whom, in happier days, 
he would have executed—he heard the 
messages of doom from the ghostly lips 
of the Prophet who had been the friend 
of his youth, and might have been the 
glory of his reign, there was a clang 
on the rocky floor as he swooned away, 


and fell straightway his full length 
upon the earth; or, as it is expressed 


in the leisurely pathos of the original— 
“made haste to fall with the fulness of 
his stature.” How did the sun, which 








glory, go down while it 
Next morning the battle 
went against him; he was sorely 
wounded of the archers; the tide of 
the carnage of Israel rolled towards him 
over the barren heights of Gilboa. 
Dizzy and in anguish, he stood there, 
his garments rolled in blood, listening 
to the terror of the rout, as he leaned 
on his once victorious spear. His people 
were defeated; his brave sons were 
slain. What was life to him any longer? 
Since his faithful armour-bearer would 
not slay him, he fell on his own sword. 


had risen in 
was yet day! 


“In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dying, 
There shall he be lying.” 


Then came the foul Amalekite, the 
plunderer of the slain, and tore the 
crown from his forehead and the bracelet 
from his arm; and all that remained 
of the beauty of Israel, slain on her 
high places, was a grinning skull among 
Dagon’s trophies, a suit of riven ar- 
mour in the temple of Ashtoreth, and 
white bones bleaching in the fierce sun- 
light on Bethshan’s wall. 

And yet, in all that long tragedy, 
this incident—‘*‘ And when Saul enquired 
of the Lord, the Lord answered him 
not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, 
nor by prophets "—is, I think, the most 
tragic verse. Calamity may be borne; 
we can oppose to it our manhood and 
our constancy. Menaced with shipwreck, 
we can breast the storm. We know that 
earthly hopes 

“Have precarious life ; 
They are oft blighted, withered, snapped sheer o:*, 
In vigorous growth, and turn to rottenness. 


But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 
And knows no disappointment.” 


To be defeated in battle; to be super: 
seded in power: to see popularity 
crumbling into indifference, and affection 
changed into ill-will; to watch the rise 
of another on his own ruin: to feel 
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that his day was over and his work 
done; to experience that great sinking 
of the heart which is caused by the 
sense of failure after honourable effort: 
all this and more Saul had to bear: 
and all this may be borne. 

But to be left in utter perplexity: 
to stagger, as it were, in blindness 
towards the awful, unknown precipice ; to 
have his prayers flung back, as it were 
in his face, unanswered; to feel as if 
God cared not at all for him any longer: 
this was an anguish worse than death. 
My friends, so long as God is with us 
so long as, groping blindly through the 
darkness, we can find His hand—all is 
well with us, however ill it may be. 
To suffer with Christ is not to suffer. 

Another Saul—Saul of Tarsus, * who 
also is called Paul ”—endured all this. 


His friends were ashamed of him, and 
did not visit him: all they of Asia de- 
serted him; all the numberless blessings 
which he had bestowed on men, in that 
life of unselfish heroism, seemed to 
have fallen, like unheeded raindrops, 
into some deep sea of oblivion; his 
death was so utterly lonely that no 
friend saw the axe flash when his life 
was shorn away — yet that Saul of 
Tarsus, the Apostle Paul, was supremely 
happy. and a joy, kindling to exulta- 
tion, is the keynote even of his prison 
letters. Why? Because, “if God be for 
us, Who shall be against us?” If God be 
on my side, any one of us may say to 
all the world—I care nothing for all 
the rest. Let corrupt Churches anathe- 
matise, and priests torture, and in- 
quisitors burn, and mobs howl, and a 


venal press lie and slander—as many a 
time ere now they have anathematised, 
and tortured, and burnt, and execrated, 
and slandered the best of the saints of 
God. They may hurt our bodies: they 
may pain our minds; but us, ourselves, 
our essential spirits, they cannot reach 
or touch. ‘*Whoso dwelleth under the 
defence of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” Did 
not great Martin Luther cry—**O my 
God, punish us far rather with pestilence, 
with all the terrible sicknesses on earth, 
with war, with anything, rather than 
that Thou be silent to us!” 

* And when Saul enquired of the Lord, 


the Lord answered him not.” Ah! that 
is to be desolate indeed ! 
There are some whom God does not 
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not 


they do 
The earth suffices 
Life is their feeding-trough, and 
Their hearts 
are as fat as brawn, and as hard as the 


answer, because 
enquire of Him at all. 
them. 
they care for nothing more. 


care to 


millstone. They 
beyond their own 
limited horizon. The man who is all 
his life the abject slave of the ledger 
and the counting-house, and who has no 


never care to 
narrow and 


nether 


look 


God but gold; the man who cares for 
nothing but self, and = success, and 


display ; the man who lives for the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life, con- 
tent with the swirling emptiness and 
scandalous frivolity of the thing that 
calls itself society : the evil man and the 


profligate, and the man who, for gain, 
steeps himself in trades which involve 
the criminal assassination of the souls 
and bodies of his fellow-men ; the youth 
who in selfish indolence and effeminate 
vanity consumes all that is manly and 


noble within him in the fire of his own 


ever-smouldering passions—ah! it is not 
till God brings them into some narrow 
place where there is no turning, and 
the Angel of Vengeance stands before 


them with his drawn sword in his hand, 
that such as these begin to feel 
what it is to have no hope and to be 
without God in the world. It is use- 
less to speak to these; their teaching is 
in God's hands. But I am appealing 
to men and women of whom most, | 
suppose, at least sincerely desire to lead 
Christian lives, and | ask—Is there any 
one of you who has experienced, or is 
experiencing What it is to suffer under 
that awful desolation which is 
described in Scripture as the hiding of 
God's countenance ? 

We are here told of Saul 
he enquired of the Lord, 
answered him not, neither by 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” 


souls 


sense of 


that when 
‘the Lord 
dreams, 
Dreams 


were the lowest form of revelation ; and 
though of old God spake in visions to 
His saints though sometimes “the 
sleeping mind is bright with eyes ”"—yet 
we have so many closer modes of com- 
munion with God in His Christ and 
His Spirit, that of dreams we need not 
speak. But what was the Urim? The 


exact way in which the high priest as- 
certained God's will by the jewelled 
breastplate, which was called the Urim 
and Thummim, is not known. One 
theory is that a mystic light stole over 
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the names graven upon the oracular 
gems, and spelled out the required 
answer. And has no mystic light ever 
gleamed for you, over words which came 
to you from God, as under an intense, 
mysterious illumination ? Have no mes- 
sages of Scripture, for instance, ever 
suddenly to burn their revela- 
tion upon your Perhaps you 
have heard or read a text a thousand 
times, and it has been nothing to you, till 
on an instant it flamed out into eternal 


seemed 
souls ? 


meaning. 

So it was that St. Francis of Assisi was 
seized by the text ‘Sell all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor.” So it was 
that to St. Francis Xavier the words 
“What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
shone in letters of unimaginable fire. So 
it was that to John Bunyan the descrip- 
tion of the day of the Lord became 
lurid with awful light. 

And I knew a boy to whom once in 
boy hood gleamed out the words * He 
shall be like unto grass upon the house- 
tops, Wherewith the mower filleth not his 
hand, nor he that gathereth the sheaves 
his bosom,” as a picture of uselessness 
and worthlessness, which thenceforth he 
would do his very utmost to avoid. 
And another was saved by the words 
“A living dog is better than a dead 
lion.” when he remembered that life at 
least remained to him. And to another 
the light of the Urim fell on a sermon 
of which the text was the single word 
“To-morrow.” And another was con- 
verted by the single word ** Eternity.” He 
had been handed a tract in a railway 
train, and angrily tore it up: but a 
piece of paper with the word * Eternity” 
was left on his coat: and as he brushed 
it off the word caught his eye, and 
flashed the light of heaven upon a wilful 
imagination and a slumbering conscience. 
And how many a ruined prodigal has 
been brought back by the words, ** I will 
arise, and go to my father”; and how 
many a remorseful penitent by the 
prayer of the publican, **God be merciful 
to me a sinner”! 

Yes, God speaks to us by His Urim 
still; and He speaks also by His prophets. 
There is not one good book you read, there 
is not one kind or faithful voice you hear, 
there is not one sermon to which you 
listen, which may not speak to you from 
God in a prophet’s voice. Ah! if God 
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seems silent to you, may it not be that 
He has spoken, but you have not listened ? 
For it is not only by dreams, and Urim, 
and prophets that He speaks to us. He 
is speaking to us always, and all day long. 
He speaks to us from the sun of summer, 
and by the midnight stars. 


“ Every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every breath the radiant summer brings 
To the pure spirit, is a word of God.” 


And He speaks to us by parents, and 
schoolmasters. and rules of reason, and 
the thousand pathetic, pleading voices of 
an approving. of a warning, or a gnawing 
conscience. 

Yes, but have you not often been like 
the deaf adder, which shuts her ears 
and burrows deep down to hide her- 
self in her congenial mud, and will not 
hear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely ? Have there not been 
thousands of occasions when God hath 
called and you refused : He hath stretched 
out His hands and you regarded not ? 
When the good seed was being sown, 
has not your heart been often callous 
and hard as a road trodden down by the 
hoofs of demons or of swine ? And can 
you wonder that the fowls of the air 
have carried the good seed away ? And 
can you wonder that, if this be so, God 
whom you have hated, God whom you 
have despised, God whose laws you have 
deliberately and habitually violated, God 
whose counsel you have set at naught and 
would none of His reproof, should not 
only be silent to you at last: not only 
turn away His face from you, but also, 
in the terrible language of Scripture, 
should laugh at your calamity, and mock 
when your fear cometh: when your 
fear cometh as a desolation, and your 
calamity cometh as a whirlwind, when dis- 
tress and anguish come upon you? Ah! 
that is an awful state—but it is never really 
so. It only describes the petrifying result 
of our own hardened alienations. God 
never turns from the cry of the penitent. 
He never willeth the death of a sinner, 
but rather that he should be converted 
and live. 

Distinguish, my friends, between God's 
apparent silences to His children and 
His self-created silence to them that 
utterly refuse and hate Him. The greatest 
saints of God have had at times what 
they call seasons of *‘dryness,” when, for 
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the time being, the heaven over their 
heads has seemed to be as copper and 
the earth under their feet as brass ; when, 
as they looked up to heaven, they seemed 
to be looking up at a vault of vapours 
or an empty eye-socket; when it seemed 
as if the wings of their poor prayers beat 
in vain against the closed doors of God. 
But these dark hours God's 
children know, and are sure, that God 
has not deserted them, that the hiding 
of His countenance is but apparent for 
a time. They know that the clouds 
they so much dread are big with mercies, 
and that behind those clouds, however 
dark they seem, shines the Sun of God, 


even in 


ever in the meridian. To His children 
God may seem to be silemt for a time, 
but is not, and cannot be, silent long. 


He will turn again and will deliver them. 
Earthly desertion, poverty, loneliness, 
neglect, suffering, contempt, do not mean 
that God is distant from us. 

Think how that great poet, Browning, 
sang in his last song as one who 


*“ Never turned his back, but marched breast-forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph ; 
Held, we fall to rise; are baffled to fight better ; 
Sleep to wake!” 


[ have no space to further work out 
my subject, only I would fain help you 


to feel these two things: how awful a 
thing is God’s silence at the best, yet 
how far different a thing it is to those 
who do not fear God and to those who 
do. Have you read the experiences of 
the great explorer, Henry M. Stanley, 
during his last African expedition ? 


Could a man be brought to lower depths 


of anguish than he was at Starvation 
Camp. in the boundless’ forests’ of 
darkest Africa? ‘Vain was it for 
me,” he says, “to seek that sleep 
which is the balm of hurt minds. Too 
many memories crowded about me: too 
many dying faces haunted me in the 
darkness —the stark forms lying along 
the path were things too solemn for 


sudden oblivion. The poor hearts around 
me were too heavy to utter aught save 
groans of despair; the fires were not lit, 
for there was no food to cook. Out of 
the pall-black darkness came the eerie 
shapes that haunt the fever-land, that 
gibe and mock the lonely man, and 
weave figures of flame, and draw fiery 
forms on the mantle of the night: and 
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a demon hinted in the dazed brain that 
‘t were better to rest than to think with 
a sickening heart; and the laugh of the 
wind through the crown of the thick, 
black bush seemed to sigh and moan, 
‘Lost! lost! Thy labour and grief are in 
vain. Brave lives are sobbing their last, 
man after man they roll down to death; 
and thou wilt be left alone!’” Did not 
God seem to be utterly silent to him at 
that dark moment and to answer him 
neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets ? 

Now note the sequel. When the poet 
Wordsworth tells the tale how the weep- 
ing mother found comfort in prayer for 
her young lost Romilly, he says 

* Oh! there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 
If but to God we turn, and ask 
Of Him to be our Friend.” 


And so H. M. 
he sat almost 
through the gloom there rang from a 
man with a despairing heart the ery, 
“Allah lo Akbar!” (‘*God is great”), 
and as the words pealed through the 
dark they roused the echoes in his own 
“should a 


for, as 
misery, 


Stanley found; 
stupetied with 


heart. ‘“ Why?” he says, 

Moslem recall a Christian to thoughts 
of his God? ‘Oh, ye fools, when will 
ye be wise? He that planted the ear 
shall He not hear? And He that formed 
the eye shall He not see?’ And lo! 
worthier thoughts possessed me; _ the 


straining of the eyes through the dark- 
ness is relaxed, and the light is inverted 
to see dumb witnesses of past mercies 
on this or that forgotten occasion.” One 
memory begets another till the stubborn 


heart is melted, and our needs are laid 
as on a tablet before the Great De- 
liverer. Yes, he prayed; and the very 


next morning the deliverance came. In 


a second of time the weak, the lame, 
the cripple, the limping and moaning 


people, forgot their griefs, and shouted 


the grateful chant, which rises of its 
own accord out of full hearts—** Thanks 


be to God!” 


* Englishman and African, Christian 


and Pagan, all alike confess Him. 
He is not here, or there, but every- 
where, and the heart of the grateful 
man confesseth Him.” And in due time 
spectres of men cowering in the rainy 
gloom, shivering with cold, gaunt and 


sad-eyed through hunger, despairing in 
the midst of the unknown: and memories 
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of the thunder, crashing and rushing 
in rolling echoes through the silence and 
the darkness of the eternal forest were 
succeeded by ‘“‘the fragrance of flowers, 
and the lustre of bedewed verdure, and 
the of wet foliage, and the 
swirling swathes of the wet grass waltz- 
ing merrily with the gale, and bright 
lakes and waters tumbling down Ru- 
wenzori in sheaves of silver arrows, 
and the delightful azure of the Indian 
Ocean”; and though for a time God 
seemed to be so silent to him, the glad 


sheen 


traveller could end his records with 
the words—‘**The thanks be to Ged for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

Yes, if you be faithful—if, having 


been sometimes unfaithful, you are now 
penitent and seek God—we bid you hope. 
His silence shall be broken by 


soon 
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words of blessing. He will return and 
save you. 

Why God ever seems to be silent to any 
of those who with all their hearts truly 
seek Him, is one of the many mysteries 
of which we can but await the solution 
beyond the grave; only we know that 
there is an infinite and eternal solution 
to that problem, when we listen to that 
cry upon the cross—‘**My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me?” But oh! 
let us beware lest we ever feel the 
awful silence which arises from our own 


obstinate and determined wickedness. 
And that it may never overwhelm us, 
let us cry to God with all our hearts 


to have pity upon us, and to bow down 
His ear unto us, and to take away from 
us the heart of stone, and give us the 
heart of flesh. 


The Lord my Shepherd Is. 


Words by Isaac Warts. 


Music by the Rev. F. Peet, B.Mus, 


(Vicar of Heslington, York.) 
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3. 
spite of all my foes, 
Thou dost my table spread ; 
My cup with blessings overtlows, 
And joy exalts my head. 


li 
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}. 
While He affords His aid, 
I cannot yield to fear ; [shade, 
Though T should walk thro’ death’s dark 
My Shepherd’s with me there. 











like opening an old-world 
garderobe and turning 





over and examining its 
contents, to consider the 
articles of attire men- 
tioned in the Bible. 
Those of our readers 
whose attention has not 


been called to the subject 
may be unaware of the frequent mention 
of familiar articles of apparel in the 
sacred writings. The diligent and precise 
translators in King James’ time, doubt- 
less, gave the equivalents of the original 
Hebrew from the choice of similar items 
in wear in their own day, some of which 


are now no longer in use: and quite 

















AN OLD-TIME BONNET 


apart from the question of what may 
have been the exact meaning of the 
Oriental wording, it is extremely in- 
teresting to note the various changes 
time has made in this matter, as well 
as the instances in which some _par- 


ticular garments and materials have held 

their own. 
There is 

times, 


bonnets half a 
these allusions 


mention of 


dozen and all of 


indicate a very different article from that 
known by 


now the name. The first 





THE CLOTHES OF BIBLE TIMES. 


By Sarah Wilson. 


time was when Aaron and his sons were 
set apart for the priests’ office. After a 
minute deseription of Aaron's — robes, 
there is men- 
tion of the 
coats and 
girdles of his 
sons; “and 
bonnets thou 
shalt make 
for them for 
glory and for | 
beauty”; and \ 
these are re- 
ferred to 
again in con- 
nection with 
the ceremonies in 
were to take part. 











Isaiah iii 


TINKLING FEET ORNA- 
MENTS. 


which their owners 
At their consecration, 
Moses put these bonnets—which we should 
now probably call caps—on Aaron’s sons 
after they had been washed and anointed. 
On the completion of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and all its accessories, there is fur- 
ther notice of the goodly bonnets of fine 


linen, with other articles of fine twined 
linen, that were for the use of Aaron 
and his sons. When Isaiah is lament- 


ing and upbraiding Israel, and prophesy- 
ing the destruction of the wicked, 
he exclaims that the Lord will take 
away all the finery and bravery of the 
daughters of Zion, their chains, bracelets, 
mufflers, bonnets, and tinkling feet orna- 
ments: and 
continues to 
enumerate the 
additional 
items of rings 
and 
jewels, change- 
able suits of 
apparel, man- 
tles, wimples, 
crisping pins, 
glasses, fine 
linen, hoods, 
and veils. We 
know that the 
ladies of those 
days made a 
tinkling with 


nose 








lsniah iii, 2, 21.) 


EAR-RINGS AND NOSE 
JEWELS. 


























by means of ornaments that 
they wore upon them. With this excep- 
tion, and that of the nose-jewels — and 
perhaps that of the wimples—the items 
here mentioned might be those of a lady 
of the present day, even to the change- 
able suits of apparel and crisping pins. 
The wimple is now only worn by the 
members of sisterhoods, but in 
former centuries it was in general use, as 
we may see in the stately effigies reposing 


their feet 


some 


on the tombs of 


many a fair dame 
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Hebrew, as breeches. Each time they 
are described as being made of linen. 
The Elizabethan item, stomacher, was 
brought in by the translators only once. 
It occurs in the same passage in the 
Book of Isaiah above referred to. The 
prophet declares it should come to pass, 
in the tribulation he was _ foretelling, 
that instead of well-set hair there should 
be baldness, and instead of a stomacher 
there should be a girding of sackcloth. 





who died three and 
four hundred years 























ago. It was a fold 

of linen or soft 

material that was 

passed under the 

chin and up both i 
sides of the face. 

There is only one 
allusion to ribbons, 
and it is a blue .s 
one that is men- e aa 
tioned. Seeing = 
how much a_ blue ; ’ 
ribbon is to us 
still, this is some- 5 va 
what curious. The A > 
mention occurs in a 
the Book of Num- —- 
bers, when the = 
Lord spake unto " 
Moses saying, 
“Speak unto the 
children of Israel, 
and bid them that 
they make fringes 
in the borders of ~ 
their garments | Kings xiz, 19.) 
throughout their CASTING THE MANTLE. 
generations, and 


that they put upon 
the fringe of the 
blue.” 

Hats are noticed but once. This is in 
the Book of Daniel, when Nebuchadnezzar 
orders Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
to be cast into the fiery furnace. When 
the furnace was heated to seven times 
its usual degree, these men were bound 
in their coats, their hosen, their hats, and 
their other garments, and cast into it. 

Breeches are mentioned four times, as 
well as in that particular edition of the 
Seriptures called the Breeches Bible, so 


borders a ribband of 


named on account of the aprons of Adam 
Eve 


and being translated, from the 


A dozen times we come upon references 
to mantles. Once the Psalmist says, 
figuratively: ‘*‘ Let my adversaries be 
clothed with shame, and let them cover 
themselves with their own confusion, as 
with a mantle.” But in all the other 
instances it is real mantles that are 
meant. Job rent his mantle and shaved 
his head when his calamities set in; Jael 
covered Sisera with a mantle before she 
smote the nail into his temples; when 
Saul consulted the witch and she told 
him of Samuel's coming, she said: ** An 
old man cometh up, and he is covered 
with a mantle.” So, too, when Elijah 























SPREADING THE SKIRT AS A SIGN OF 
PROTECTION. 


was lodging in the cave, and he heard 
the still, small voice after the wind, the 
earthquake, and the fire, he wrapped his 
face in his mantle and went out and 
stood in the entrance of the cave. And 
when, afterwards, he found Elisha plough- 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen, he cast 
his mantle upon him, and thus invested 
him with his autherity. And_ before 
Klijah finally disappeared in the chariot 
of fire, he took his mantle and wrapped 
it together, and smote the waters of the 
Jordan with it, so that they divided, and 
he and Elisha passed over on dry ground. 
Also, when Ezra bemoaned the fact that 
the people of Israel had not kept them- 
selves distinct from other nations, but 
had married their daughters and allowed 
their sons to do the same, he rent his 
garment and his mantle, and plucked off 
the hair of his head and of his beard, 
and sat down astonied until the evening 
sacrifice. 

Skirts are alluded to many times. A 
bridegroom used to spread his skirts over 
a bride to signify his right, authority, 


< 


and protection. Therefore when Ruth 
said to Boaz, **Cast thy skirt over me,” 
she meant, ‘* Take me to be thy wife”; 


and when Ezekiel declared that the Lord 
had covered Jerusalem with His skirt, he 
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His Divine love and 
We are told that David cut off the 


meant with protee 
tion. 
skirt of Saul's privily, when he 
found him in the cave by the sheep-cotes 
near En-gedi: and to assure the king 
that he might have killed him, if he had 
had any he showed it 
to him: ** Moreover, my father, see, yea, 
see the skirt of thy robe in my hand; 
for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe 
and killed thee not, know thou and see 
that there is neither evil nor transgression 
in my hand, and I have not sinned against 
thee.” Robes, too, have mention more 
than a score of times, including the figur- 


robe 


desire to do so, 


ative robes of righteousness, and the 
erucial robes of purple or scarlet worn 


by our Lord on His way to Golgotha. 
Jonathan, for instance, stripped himself 
of his robe when his soul was knit to 
the soul of David, and gave it to the 
victorious youth, together with his sword, 
bow, and girdle. 

Garments, in a general sense, are men- 
tioned more than a hundred times. We 
have word of hairy garments, moth-eaten 
garments, sackcloth garments, widows’ 
garments, wedding garments, broidered 
garments, and filthy garments. Some- 
times they are said to smell of myrrh, 














SHOES AND SANDALS. 


aloes, and cassia, and at others to be 
scented like Lebanon. Sometimes they are 
as white as snow. Tamar had a garment 
of divers colours; Mordecai had a gar- 
ment of purple. And when Samson put 
forth his riddle, he promised to give his 
companions thirty changes of garments 
as well as thirty sheets if they could give 
the right meaning of it. And when, with 
his wife’s assistance, they guessed the 
riddle, he went down to Askelon and 
slew thirty men, and took their garments, 


























that he might keep his word with his 


companions. 


Sandals are referred to twice. St. Mark 





records that the chosen twelve were 
told to be 
shod with 
sandals, and 
not to put 
on two coats: 
and in the 
Acts of the 
Apostles we 


read that the 
angel told St. 


Peter, when 
he came to 
deliver him 
from prison, 
to gird him- 
self and put 
on his” san- 


dals, and cast 





his garment 
about him 
and follow 
him. 


We are told 
that Dorcas 
of Joppa 
made 
and garments 
which the 
sorrowing widows looked at with so much 











“COAT OF MANY 
COLOURS. 


THE coats 


kindly remembrance, and showed to St. 
Peter, when she lay as dead in the upper 
chamber. The first coats of all that are 
mentioned are those worn by our first 
parents, which are stated to have been 
made of skins. Another very early coat 
Was that made by Jacob for Joseph. 
It is described as being of many 
colours. When the eleven brothers 
Wished to make Jacob believe that his 
favourite son was dead, it was his coat 
that they dipped in a kid’s blood and 
showed to him: “This have we found; 


know now whether it be thy son's coat 
Samuel's mother. we may call to 
son coats. and brought 
him year after year 


When she went up with her husband to 


or no?” 
mind, 
a new 


made het 


one to 


offer the annual sacrifice. Job speaks of 
his disease as binding him about like 
the collar of his coat: and the singer 
of the Song of Solomon says entreat- 
ingly—"I have put off my coat, how 


Nearly thirty times 
various Ways. 
occasion Was 


shall I put it on?” 
mentioned in 
incisive 


Coats are 


Perhaps the most 


Tur CroTruves OF BIBLE TIMES. 
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when the twelve apostles were ordered 
to go and preach to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, and to provide 
neither gold, silver, nor brass in their 
purses, nor scrip, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves: for the 
workman was adjudged worthy of his 
meat. The coat without a seam will 
also come to mind. Such a coat was 
worn by our Lord, and is specially men- 


tioned by St. John in connection with 
the dividing of our Saviour’s clothes 
immediately after His crucifixion. 

There were many figures of speech 
and of action in the old Biblical times 
in which shoes played a part, conse- 
quently there are many allusions to 


them. To take them off was one of the 
signs of mourning, humiliation, and rever- 
ence. In the days of Ruth and Boaz 
to draw off a shoe was also to ratify 


a bargain. When Boaz bought Naomi’s 
land in the presence of the ten elders 
of the city, he drew off his shoe as a 
testimony. To bear another man’s shoes 
or to untie his latchets was significant 
of service. In the blessing of the twelve 














VEILING THE FACE. 


tribes, it was said of that of Asher: 
“Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and 
as thy days so shall thy strength be.” 

We have word of veils in various 
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associations, the most picturesque of 
which is in that dim and far-off day 
when the fair Rebecca left her people 
and journeyed with Abraham’s steward 
and his camels to he the wife of Isaac. 











SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 


She drew her veil over her face when 
she saw her future husband coming 
to meet the little cavalcade. Another 
pleasant country scene is conjured up 
when we remember Boaz told Ruth to 
hold out her veil when he poured six 
measures of barley into it for a present. 
It is often used, moreover, in a figurative 
sense as a division between the Jews 
and the Gentiles, and as a curtain of 
ignorance and hardness. 

Sackcloth is mentioned quite forty 
times, and is present in many sublime 
tragedies. Rizpah spread the rock with 
it when she watched the bodies of the 
seven sons of Saul, whom the Gibeonites 
hanged, from the beginning of the har- 
vest until water fell upon them out of 
heaven, and kept the birds and beasts 
from them during her terrible vigil. 
David and the elders of Israel were all 
clothed in sackcloth when they saw the 
angel with a drawn sword stretched out 
over Jerusalem after the numbering of 
the people. Ahab, too, put on sackcloth, 
and lay in sackcloth and ‘went softly,” 
when he humbled himself, and averted 
the evil, for the time being, with which 
Elijah threatened him and his wife 











Jezebel. And Mordecai rent his clothes 

and put on sackcloth and ashes, when 

he went before the king’s gate with a 

bitter cry, on hearing that Haman had 

got the king’s leave to destroy all the 
Jews on a certain day. We also 
know of Mordecai’s pageant, seated 
on the king’s horse, and wearing the 
king’s crown and royal apparel, and 
of his honours, when he went out of 
the king’s presence, no longer in sack- 
cloth, but in royal apparel of blue 
and white, with a garment of fine 
linen and purple, and a great crown 
of gold. 

The gorgeousness of some of the 
clothing worn in Biblical times is, 
perhaps, made most apparent when 
we recollect that it was the sight of 
the apparel of Solomon’s ministers 
and cupbearers, as much as that of 
other evidences of his great riches 
and glory, that took the heart out 
of the Queen of Sheba. 

When we leave the subject, it is 














(John xix, 23.) 


A SEAMLESS COAT. 


(As worn in our Lord's Time.) 


as though we closed the door of the 
garderobe carefully and reverently, and 
turned the key thoughtfully upon much 
magnificence, as well as upon items of 
delightful simplicity. 
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The Pathway of Jewels. 

















HERE was once upon 
a time a young prince, 
who sat all day upon 
a golden throne in his 
father’s palace. Cour- 
tiers in handsome 
raiment stood about 
him, and_= girls, in 
long fair, white gar- 





ments, danced and sang to please his idle 
hours. The young prince loved these maidens 
for their beauty, just as he loved his courtiers 
for their stateliness and magnificence ; but all 
the time that he sat upon the golden throne 
his heart was heavy within him, and his eyes 
were very sad. 

“What is the use of it all?” he would 
say to himself sometimes. ‘I see nobody to 
whom I can do good. They are all rich and 


happy. They don’t want my love. I don’t 
think that anybody will weep upon my 
grave.” 


When the prince thought this, he became 
still sadder; and with a wave of his hand 
he sent the dancing girls, and the men 
with the golden, curling beards, away from 
his presence; and, coming down from his 
shining throne, he knelt at the foot of it, 
and, resting his head against the cushions, 
burst into tears. 

“T would give it all up,” he said, as the 
drops ran down his face and fell upon the 
floor—**l would give it all up for the sake 
of one word of love.” 

Now the prince had a father, who was 
called the king of the land. He was a very 
old man, with a long white beard which 
fell to his knees, and with a strange, far- 
away expression in his dim eyes. He sat 
by himself, day and night, up in a high 
tower, which looked out over the impene- 
trable forest that surrounded his castle. 
The prince, rising from his knees, left the 
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throne-room, and went up the’ winding 
stairs of the tower in search of his father. 

Coming into the presence of the king, he 
bent his knee before him. The king sat at 
the window of his tower; his hands were 
resting upon a book, and his face and figure 
were very still. 

‘“*What is it, my son?” he asked in a low, 
tremulous voice. 





The king laid his old withered hands upon the 
young man’s head. 
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The prince, as he knelt at his father’s feet, 
commenced to weep afresh. 


he asked. ‘‘ How is it 
king and prince—live 
far away from our people, in the midst of 
this great forest? How is it that we 
surrounded by riches and beauty, and every- 
thing that kingliness can desire, while no 
one comes into the castle from without ? 
How is it that we see neither sorrow nor 
sin, nor poverty, nor anything that we can 
relieve? How is it that our courtiers and 
our maidens retain their youth everlastingly, 
and that you and my mother are the only 
ones among us who grow old? I, too, I 
suppose, will grow old soine day, and so 
follow you into the dark land which no 
man has ever seen. What then will happen 
to the palace, and the courtiers? Will they 
keep their youth for ever and ever, as now, 
and remain so far from the outer world?” 
The king looked down upon the bent head 


‘**How is it, sire?” 
that we—you and I 


are 


of his son: and his voice sounded like the 
dim, distant rolling of thunder as_ he 
answered him. Stretching out his old 
withered hands, he laid them upon the 
young man’s head. 

**My son,” he said, ““! have been waiting 


for you to ask me this question, for, until 
you asked it me, my lips were sealed by 
enchantment, and I could give you no _ ex- 
planation of the things which are about you. 
Twenty-one yvears ago, when you were born 
a little babe into this palace. I, your father, 
committed a great sin. <A beggar came to 
the gates of the palace asked for a 
night’s lodging, and for food and drink. I, 
in my youth and abundance, cared nothing 
for the trouble of those who were far away 
I was angry at the interruption, 


and 


from joy. 


as I sat upon the sunny lawns of the 
palace, and held you in my arms, while 
your mother tossed a soft ball for you to 


catch in your little hands. 

*‘In my impatience, I ordered my servants 
to send the woman away. She was turned 
from the gates, and, as she went, she held 


up her hands and laid the palace under a 
curse. 

*From that moment the trees began to 
grow up round about the walls. I had 
them cut down, [ had them torn up by the 
roots and tossed away, but they still grew, 
until, within a few months, the palace was 
surrounded by the impenetrable forest that 


you see now. And I—I began to grow old. 
Your mother, the queen, lost her mirth and 
youth, as I lost mine. She sits now, as 


you know, always among her maidens, spin- 


ning, spinning, spinning, and laying away 
the fair white cloth that she has spun. 
The courtiers and the maidens—who are 
never able to leave the gates, and to wend 
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their way through the paths of the trees 
to find the outer world which we _ have 
almost forgotten—were also laid under the 


strange enchantment of the beggar woman, 
They have no knowledge of sin, or of sorrow, 
or of death. They keep their youth eter. 
nally, as your mother and I grow each day 


more sad and old. For the memory of my 
people is like fire in my heart, and their 
griefs are heavy upon me. How will it 
end, my son? I cannot tell. No human 
being can now find their way in or out of 
the vast forest that surrounds us. What 
has been done to my kingdom I do not 


dare to dream of; what will happen to our. 
selves I cannot venture to surmise.” 

The old man’s voice ceased speaking. His 
hands fell once more upon his book, and his 
dim eyes turned to their eternal watching of 
the sky beyond the tops of the trees. 

The prince remained kneeling at __ his 
father’s feet for a long time. He was very 
silent, and then he spoke. 

**Sire,” he said, ‘‘if by you this trouble has 
come upon your kingdom, by me, your son, 
must the enchantment be removed. I will go 
forth alone into the paths of the forest and 
will try and seek a path by means of which 
I may convey news of the kingdom to the 
world and bring back tidings of his realm to 
the king.” 


The old king bent his head, and, for the 
first time in his life, his son saw _ tears 
streaming down his father’s face. ‘It is 
well said, my son,” he answered softly, ‘and 


may you be well guided.” 

The prince passed out from the presence of 
his father, and went back to the golden throne, 
against which he had leant his face and wept 
such bitter tears. 

As he entered the door, it seemed to him that 
a glory of light flashed out and blinded him. 
When he had cleared his vision, he looked and 
saw the reason of the sudden brightness. All 
around the golden throne, where his tears had 
fallen, lay myriads of jewels: each flashing as 
vividly as a tiny sun. He went forward and 
tried to lift one of them in his fingers; but its 
rays flashed into his eyes and its touch burnt 
his hands like fire. He dropped the jewel 
hastily, and went away. 

“There's some meaning in it,” he murmured 
to himself, **but what it is I cannot tell.” 

With the memory of his father’s words in 
his heart, and the light of the strange jewels 
reflected in the eyes, the 
young prince went forth alone into the forest. 
As he passed through the palace gates, and 
stepped among the dark and clustering tree 
trunks, he felt that it would be almost im- 
possible te find a pathway among the myriads 

Still he went on, until by- 
seemed to close in thickly 


brightness of his 


of mossy columns. 
and-by the trees 

















behind him. The palace gates were lost to 
view, and he realised that he stood in the midst 
of the forest alone. 

“Is there no one who will give me strength ?” 
himself, way 


sombre 


he murmured to groping his 


through the twilight that now began to fall 
about him. ‘‘Is there no one who will help 
me to find a pathway which shall reach from 


my father’s palace to the distant 
kingdom beyond the woods?” 
Across his pathway a little stream 


was running, babbling and singing as 


it encircled the mossy stones in its 
bed. The prince knelt down and 
bathed his hot hands and face in 
the cool waters. As he bent over 


saw coming down with 
flashing light, carried 


the stream he 
the current a 


upon the little waves like a fairy 
star. He knelt, motionless, waiting 
to see what this strange thing might 
be: and, as the light floated up to 


the spot whereon he paused, he saw 
that the brightness came from a large 
jewel held in the mouth of a tiny 


golden fish. The fish laid the jewel 


upon the bank. and, opening its 
mouth, spoke to him with a human 
voice. 

“Prince,” it said, ‘‘ your prayer has 
been heard by Mother Carey, mother 
of fishes, birds, and beasts! She it 
was who turned your prayers into 
jewels of light. And she it is who 


has gathered up the gems and taken 
caverns below the 
whence she will send her 
one by one, to bring you 
into which your 
Each night one 
you, and 
each night you must mount to the 
top of the tallest tree in the forest 
and hang there the gems that they 
will bring, so making a path of light 
from the palace onwards through the 
wood. The light from the fairy gems 
dim or die. It will be 
a long weary work, but, for 
the sake of your father, and for the 
sake of his desolate kingdom beyond 
the forest, you will succeed.” 

The prince bent his head; and the tiny 
golden fish sank below the surface of the 
water and passed away, a strange glimmer- 
ing, fairy thing in the bosom of the winding 
current. Then the prince lifted the shining 
that lay upon the moss at his feet. Its 
still hurt his eye-balls, its touch still 
scorched the tender skin of his fingers. 


them into her 
wood, 
messengers, 
the shining jewels 


tears have turned. 


of her people will come to 


cannot grow 


and 


gem 
rays 


Taking off the scarf that he wore, he folded 
it round the 
neck, It lay 


jewel and hung it about his 
upon his breast like fire, and 
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the weight of it seemed than he 
could bear. 
With tears of pain starting} under his lids, 


he set forth in quest of a tall and noble tree. 


greater 


A few yards from the pathway stood a 
giant oak, and the prince began to mount 
the branches, feeling the cool leaves drop 
their dew upon his face and hair. As he 








He hung the flashing thing high. 


climbed upwards, the gem which he bore in 
his bosom lay heavier, and the pain from its 
burning was almost more than he could 
endure. At last he reached the summit of 
the tree, and found himself high among wav- 
ing branches and soft rustling foliage. The 
cool black night enveloped the forest like a 
velvet mantle; and, unwinding his scarf 
from about the jewel, he hung the flashing 
thing high in the depths of the darkness. 
Its rays shone out on every side; and, when 
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he had once more descended to the ground, 
he could see it still shining brilliantly high 


among the trees. But the spot where it 
had lain upon his bosom was seared and 
burnt as if by fire. 

He lay down under the radiance of the 
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he mounted to the top of the highest tree at 
hand, and added the gem in all its fairy splen- 
dour to the pathway of light that shone high 
up among the sombre trees. 

One night —after many weeks had passed— 
neither bird nor beast came to him. He sat 











**} am Mother Carey,” she said. 


light and slept. When the mornmg rays 
of the sun lay fair and golden among the 
trunks and branches, he rose from his couch 
of moss, and sought for berries wherewith 


he might quench his hunger. Then, with 
a glance upwards at the high light that 


still shone radiantly, even under the glory 
of the sun, he passed on to his day’s jour- 
ney through the forest. 

When twilight fell, he sat down under a 
small larch tree, waiting for the messenger 
that the fish had promised should come to 
him from Mother Carey. As he sat there 
he saw something flashing and glimmering 
in and out among the trees; and, in a few 
moments, a tiny, gorge humining-bird 
was poised glittering in the him, 
its beak holding : wonderful gem of 
light. The bird did not speak in a human 
voice, as the fish had done: but, dropping 
the jewel into his lap, broke into a song like 
that of a fairy nightingale as it flew away. 
The pure, thrilling notes seemed to be still 
making music in the woods when the Prince a 
second time chose out the tallest tree that he 
could find, and, mounting to its waving sum- 
mit, hung the jewel upon its topmost bough. 


air above 


second 


So the days and nights passed away. The 
prince was weary often—hungry often, and 
worn and seared with his hurts. Each even 


ing some bird or beast of the forest brougit 
him the wonderful jewel; and each evening 





silent and alone until the evening had deep- 
ened into night; and, as the darkness fell, he 
heard a soft footstep coming to him through 
the trees. 

**Who is there?” said the prince, lifting his 
voice, and raising his head to try and _ pierce 
the deep shadows, 

The footsteps ceased, and a little, sobbing 
sigh travelled to him through the darkness. 
Then a soft voice answered his question. 

“It is I,” said the voice, in the tones of a 
woman. ‘* Who spoke to me?” 

‘IT spoke to you,” he said softly. “I, the 
son of the king in the enchanted palace in 
the midst of the wood. I have travelled far 
to make a pathway among the trees whereby 
my father might reach his people and _ his 
people might reach their king. Who are you 
to be alone in the forest where I thought no 
hurian being could be but myself?” 

There was a rustling again among the leaves, 
as the unseen woman drew nearer. 

“Prince,” she said, ‘I, too, set out to 
seek a pathway through the wood. In your 
father’s kingdom beyond the forest there are 


poverty and sin and woe. No one governs 
the people—no one gives justice to the poor. 
Weeping over the despair of my _ brothers 


and sisters, I set out to see if I could find the 
king.” 

‘Have you travelled long?” asked the prince; 
“or is your journey only just begun ?” 




















The maiden gave a little sob as she answered 
him. 

‘I have travelled for two days,” 
the maiden; ‘*but I cannot find 
among the thick trees.” 
taking the 
weep. 


answered 
my Way 


maiden’s 
We must 


“Come,” he said, 


hand. “It is of no use to 
seek our way instead.” 

Hand in hand they went forward, and, as 
they passed on, a wonderful feeling of peace 
and sprang up in both their hearts. 

“We shall find our way,” said the prince: 
“IT can feel it. Mother Carey will not desert 
the last.” 

Even as he said the words the forest be- 
came suddenly illuminated as with a distant 


love 


us at 


light. The prince and the maiden paused, 
and lifted their faces towards the rustling 
roof of the branches. High up in the sky 
above them they saw a light travelling 
towards the earth; and, as they watched, 


they perceived a flight of sky fairies floating 
earthwards through the night, each of them 
crowned with a golden star. As they flew 
down they sang a song of triumph, and each 
one of them, loosening the star from her 
hair, hung it about the tops of the trees, so 
that illuminate 
the darkness of the wood. 

As the light flashed the 
mossy hollows the prince and the maiden saw 
that they stood among the last belt 
Before the nl stretched the WwW ide, 


a crown of glory seemed to 


downwards into 
of trees. 


Wiis Open 
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world, with the spires of the cities rising 
into the night sky: and, when they moved, 
they could the lights of the houses 
twinkling upon the horizon. As they paused 
again in silent joy, looking at the 
before them, they suddenly beheld in 
pathway a tall and beautiful woman, 
held out her hands and smiled a 
with her eyes. 

‘IT am Mother Carey,” she said. 
did not you call upon me sooner ?” 

The sky fairies flew back to their home 
among the stars, but Mother Carey took the 
hands of the prince and the maiden and led 


see 


scene 
their 
who 
welcome 


” 


“Why 


them forth into the open world. As they 
looked back they could see a pathway of 
light behind them that led to the far 
distant palace of the king. 


* You have done your work bravely,” said 
Mother Carey to the prince. ‘*Go now into 
the cities and tell the people that their king 
is no longer separated from them by this 
impenetrable forest. Tell them that he is 
ready to govern them in peace and love; 
that those who suffering shall be re- 
lieved, and those who are weeping shall be 
consoled, And for you, my children, there 
is the greatest reward of all.” 

She smiled into their eyes as she said the 
last words, and she suddenly disappeared in 
a blaze of light. But the prince and maiden, 
looking in each other's faces, knew that her 
promise had already come true, 


are 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


May 15ra. Watchfulness. 
T read—St. Matt. xxiv. 42—51. Golden Text— 


Ve v, 42. 





HRIST was sitting with 
disciples on Mount of 
Olives, opposite Jeru- 
salem. Told them of 
destruction of the city 
and Temple. Went on 
to speak of His own 
coming at end of the 
world. Warns all to be 
ready for that. 

Christ’s Coming 

(42—44). Like a thief. Unexpectedly. Gives no 

notice of the day or hour when he will break into 

the house. 

So of Christ’s coming to judge — no one knows 
day or hour. It will be sudden and unexpected. 

To be prepared for, How? By watching. Cer- 
tain signs given by which may know the end is 
coming (see 24, 29—31). Also by being ready. 
Live each day as if it were the last. Do not delay 
repentance—make calling and election sure. Seek 
the Lord while He may be found. 

Il. Faithful Servants (45—47). Christ’s people 
like a household with the Master away. He 
appoints a steward to administer His goods. A 
faithful man acts wisely, honourably, and well, 
His master returns, they meet with confidence and 
joy. The servant's work is accepted, praised, rewarded. 

So each has his work to do. At last will hear 
“Well done—enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 

III. Unfaithful servant (48—51). What does he 
do? Gives way to sensual pleasures, neglects duties, 
maltreats others, forgets great day of account. 

Result. Master comes unexpectedly. Calls him 
to account. No excuse. Vengeance swift and sure. 
Receives double for all his sins 

Lessons. 1. The wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the people that forget God. 

2. Now is the day of salvation. 








The Somnambulist. 
Some time since, in Paris, a poor somnambulist was 
seen to be pacing backwards and forwards on the top 





of a house six storeys high at nightfall. A large crowd 
soon assembled, and anxiously watched her movements, 
She was evidently dreaming of some coming festival, and 
was humming a lively air. Again and again she came to 
the edge of the eminence on which she was standing, 
and again and again she receded, always smiling and 
always unconscious. At last her eye caught sight ofa 
candle in a house opposite. She awoke. There was a 
cry, a heavy fall, and all was over. Thus will it be 
at last with the ungodly. The light of the other world 
will awaken them from sleep; but as they awake, it 
will only be to discover the precipice on which they 
have been s0 long standing, and down the steps of 
which they must now plunge.—ReEv. F. MORSE. 


May 22np. The Day of Judgment. 
To read—St. Matt. xrzv. 31—46. 


ANOTHER parable spoken on Mount of Olives 
on the Tuesday before the Crucifixion. Christ 
had shown in parable of Ten Virgins the need 
of God’s Holy Spirit—in that of Ten Talents 
how God’s gifts must be used—now draws a pic- 
ture of the separation at the Judgment Day. 

I. The Sheep (31—40). The Judge. Christ Him- 
self: once the Saviour, now the appointed Judge 
(Acts xvii. 31). Seen before in humility, now in 
glory, attended by angels. 

The separation made by angels (see xiii. 41). 
Good divided from bad, saints from _ sinners, 
Saints on right hand, place of honour. 

The blessing. Call to come home—to many 
mansions of Father's house (St. John xiv. 2). 
The kingdom given to those for whom prepared. 

The claim. They had fed, visited, clothed, com- 
forted Christ, 

The demur. When had they done this? They 
know nothing of such acts. 

The answer, Each kindly act done to some poor 
one for Christ’s sake had been done to Him. Now 
they are rewarded. 

II. The Goats (41—46). What is their fate? 
Everlasting destruction from the presence of God. 
They have never done anything for Christ. Have 
seen His poor in want and suffering without 
caring for or relieving them. 

Lessons. The coming judgment—its certainty. 

1. All must appear before Christ’s judgment seat. 























9. Judgment for omissions of right as much as 
deeds of 
3. All acts of 
4. Blessed is he 


needy. 


wrong 
noticed by God. 
considereth the 


mercy 


that poor and 


Christ Present to us in His Poor. 

One evening at supper in a pious family the father 
said the grace, ‘“‘Come, Lord Jesus, be our Guest, and 
bless what Thou hast provided.” His little son looked 
up and sai Why Jesus never come to us?’ 
“ Dear only wait,” said the father, “and you 


does 


child, 


may be sure He will come some day.” “I shall set 
Him a seat said the child. Just then there was a 
knock at the door. A poor half-frozen boy entered, 
begging a night’s lodging. He was made welcome. He 


e guest’s chair. Every child wanted him 


was given tl 


to have his plate of food, and one was lamenting that 
his bed was too small for the stranger. The little one, 
who had been thinking hard all the time, said, “‘ Jesus 


come to us Himself just yet, so He sent this 


His place.” 


could not 
poor lad ir 


May 29rm. The Lord’s Supper. 
To read—St Vatt. zxxevi. 17—30. Golden Text— 
1 Cor. xi. 26. 

To-pAY’s lesson refers to the eve of the Cruci- 
fixion. 

I. The old feast (17—25). Preparation. First 
of the three great annual festivals. Commemor- 
ated departure and deliverance from Egypt. Lamb 
killed and eaten in each household. No bone to 
be broken. Eaten with unleavened bread and 


bitter herbs (see Exodus xii.). Two disciples sent 
in early morning from Bethany to prepare room 


in Jerusalem. Christ and other disciples went into 


city in evening. Kept the feast. 

Sad neu Christ announced His betrayal—by 
one of them! All amazed and sad—ask who it is. 
Old prophecy (Ps. xli. 9) that the traitor would 
be familiar friend who had shared food with Him. 


He makes it quite clear which it is by giving the 
St. John xiii, 26). 

Il. The new feast (26—30). 
Je ws 


sop to Judas 
Passover only for 
to commemorate national deliverance from 
Egypt, and to be a type of the Lamb 
of God. who should suffer for Christ 


bondav* in 


man’s sin. 


now ordains new feast for all—Jews and Gentiles 
—for all time Notice these points. The time. 
Just before the Crucifixion—to connect this feast 
with His death The outward sign. Bread, the 
common, universal food; suited to all needs. 
Wine, juice of the grape. “He that eateth Me 
shall live by Me.” Zhe memorial, Christ’s body on 


the cross and His blood shed pleaded before God, 
forth to man (Golden Text) in the 


breaking of bread and pouring out of wine. By 


and shown 


faith in His death our sins forgiven. 
Lessons. 1. I will take the cup of salvation and 

all on the Lord. 
how gracious the Lord is! 


name of the 


2. O taste and see 


Empty and Full. 
poor woman in a Midland town whose 
upon her much persecution from her 


There was a 
religion brought 
husband. 
ance in 


jut by degrees her gentleness and persever- 
spite of his 


prayer, in cruelty, softened his 
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heart, and he began to be interested in religion, and 
to go to church with her. One day he began to ask 
her about the Lord’s Supper. “I wish,” he said, “‘you 
would explain it to me. What is it you go for?” “I 
can’t explain it to you,” she answered, “but I can 
tell you this about it: we goes up empty and we comes 
down full.” Simple but beautiful words! “In Thy 
presence is fulness of joy.” 


Jesus Condemned. 

xxvii, 11—26, 
1 Tim. 7. 15. 

CuRIST taken prisoner in Garden of Gethsemane, 

Was led before the religious council of the Jews, 

called the Sanhedrim—presiding judge was the 

high priest. Accused of blasphemy—making Him- 
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To read St. Matt. Text-« 


Golden 


self God—found guilty—punishment was death 
(Lev. xxiv. 16). But Jews now had lost power 
of putting to death—were ‘under dominion of 


Romans. Therefore chief priests send Him for trial 
to Pontius Pilate, Roman governor of Judaa. 

I. The innocent Prisoner (11—I8). The charge. 
No longer of blasphemy. Roman governor would 
think little of that. See what Festus said when 
St. Paul was brought before him on similar charge 
(Acts xxv. 19). So they change the accusation 
Christ had been going about collecting crowds, 
teaching the people, forming a party. This is 
magnified into treason—that He wanted to make 
Himself king. Was it true? Again and again had 


refused to let the people make Him king. Had 
seid always His kingdom not of this world. Now 


He meets the charge in silence. 
Christ 2 Curious custom at Passover 
Pilate offers a 


Bara hbhas or 


of releasing one political prisoner. 


choice. Thinks people will choose Christ, and 
get him out of difficulty. He knew the chief 
priests only accused Christ out of envy of His 


success with the people—expected the people would 
cali for His release. Had shouted “ Hosanna!” four 
days before. Could they possibly have changed so 
soon ! 


II. The unjust judge (19—26). The wife uses 


her influence fvr Christ. Had seen Him—with 
woman's clear perception, noted His innocence— 
had troublous dreams about Him. The chief 
priests use their influence against Christ. They 


see Pilate hesitating, and so stir up the people to 


ask His death. Envy of His popularity leads 
them to hatred and murder. Pilate asks what 
Christ has done. Gets no answer. Mob simply 
clamour for His death. What does he do? 


Protests that Christ’s death is their doing, not his. 
Washes his hands of it all. Releases Barabbas— 
delivers Christ to be crucified 

What can be said of Pilate? Was guilty of 
Cowardice—fear of men made him do great wrong. 
Knew Christ to be innocent, yet decided 
Professed his own inno- 
others. 


Injust ice. 
against Him. 
cence—laid fault on 


Hypocrisy. 


Lessons. From Christ. By His stripes we are 
healed. 
From Pilate. The fear of man bringeth a 


snare, 
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Christ our All. 


St. Thomas Aquinas had finished one of his books, 
and was kneeling in prayer one day, when he seemed 
to hear a voice saying to him, “Thomas, thou hast 
written well concerning Me—thou has told the tale of 
My life and death for man: what wilt thou have there- 
for?” ‘‘Naught but Thyself, O Lord,” was the saint’s 
immediate answer. “ The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God.” 


JunNE 127TH. Jesus Crucified. 


Matt. xevii, 35—50. Golden Text— 


1 Cor. wv. 3. 


To read—St, 


CHRIST, condemned and scourged, led out to die, 
Carries His cross, faints under it. Helped by Simon, 
at last reaches Calvary. 

I. Christ crucified (85—44). The 


cross, He is 


bound to it—spikes driven through hands and 
feet—then it is lifted in air, dashed into socket. 


His clothes divided by lot among the four soldiers, 
thus fulfilling prophecy of Psalm xxii. 18, 

The thieves. Crucifixion usual punishment for 
lowest felons. Both reviled Him. After six hours 


one repented and believed. Pussers-by mocked 
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Him with His own words. Could He have come 
down? Yes; but He would drink the whole cup 
of pain for our sakes. 

II. Christ forsaken (45—50). The cry. Last and 
worst pain. Had borne bodily pains in silence 
scourging, nails, and thirst; also mental pains— 
desertion, betrayal, insults, and treachery. At last 
a cry! God's face turned from Him. Why? 
Because of our sin. Christ was made sin for us 
(2 Cor. v. 21). Our sins reckoned as if His. Was 
bearing shame, disgrace, punishment of sins of 
world (Is. liii. 6). Holy nature of God cannot 
look upon sin. Three hours’ darkness outward sign 
of this. Then light returned. The sacrifice was 
accepted—man’s pardon sealed—peace once more. 

The vinegar, Soldiers mistook his words, thought 
He called Elijah. One, moved with pity, dipped 
a sponge in their wine-jar and moistened the 
Saviour’s lips. One more cry (seven in all): 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit”; 
and then He breathed His last. 

Lessons. 1. Zhe sinfulness of sin. Christ’s awful 
sufferings caused by man’s awful sin. 

2. The exceeding love of Christ, Having loved His 
own, He loved them to the end. 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 


A HYMN. 


By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Church’s One Foundation,” 
‘*Lays of lona,’’ Etc. 


“And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, and became into four 
heads.”-—-GENEsIs ii. 10. 


** Paradisus his rigatur, 
Viret, floret, foecundatur, 
His abundat, his letatur 
Quatuor fluminibus.” 
—Old Latin Hymn. 


“OUR stately streams in Eden rolled ; 
They sped, with waves of light 
and song, 
By banks of 
gold, 
The happy garden glades along; 
From one deep source their waters sprang, 
But fourfold was the song they sang. 


bloom or sands of 


Each had its own tale of the prime, 
Its birthday carol of the morn— 
How Gop in power o’ershadowed Time ; 
How on the chaos light was born; 
How, crowning all His mystic plan, 
Gop o’er Creation set the man. 





So, when He made His world again, 
From one pure Fount in His abode 
Across the sorrow-stricken plain 
Four holy streams of healing flowed; 
Again was heard a choral song, 
True to one note, the lands along. 


It told of the Eternal Plan 
In music of a greater morn: 
Creation crowned by the God-Man, 
By Him redeemed, in Him re-born ; 
O’er all of curse, and shame, and loss, 
It sang the conquest of the Cross. 


Blest Spirit, Fount of Eden’s youth, 
Whose streams in our Evangel run 
By fourfold channels of one Truth, 
Thee, with the Father and the Son, 
Here on the Church’s happier shore, 
Our hearts in love and song adore. 








~~ 
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With the Interpreter in the Guest-Chamber. 





By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘‘ We Wives,’’ Etc. 


a7 
YPVERY room 
should be 
a signifi- 
cant one, 
when we 
stand therein 
with the In- 
terpreter. 
He is both 
a veritable 
Zaphnath- 
paaneah, and 
a Belteshaz- 
zar, translat- 
ing the writing of God on its walls. 
More especially is this the case in our guest- 
chambers. He takes of the common things 
there, and reveals them to us as Divine. Even 
as that prophet under the candlestick asked, 
“What be these two olive branches which 
through the two golden pipes empty the 
golden oil out of themselves?” (Zech. iv. 12), 
so we stand on the threshold of the room we 
have garnished and decked for the coming 
guest, and question what it has to teach us. 
There is no cail to apply to any wise woman 
for her silver trumpet of knowledge. —Inno- 
cent has opened the door and Discretion lit 
acandle. Straws, sticks, and dust not only 
show the way the wind blows, but have 











volumes of discourse each of them, if we have 
only ears to hear. The pure in heart see 
glory resting everywhere (Ezek. viii. 4). 

Grave -eyed, eager-faced, the Interpreter 
takes us by the hand and leads us into the 
pleasant places of our homes. Here every- 
thing has been prepared with lavish hand for 
the comfort of our guests. Beds, soft and 
white, lavender-scented linen, and delicate 
curtains lie before us. A dressing-table, bear- 
ing its little offerings of thoughtful liber- 
ality — pins in its cushion, scent in its vases, 
flowers in its glasses; the cushioned rocker 
and low easy-chair; embroidered towels and 
tinted soap. What does the guest-chamber 
teach ? 

Surely, first of all, of the One who comes 
to each of us each day with His call, ** Make 
haste, for to-day I must abide at thy house”; 
of the One for whom no room was found in 
the inn, and who had no pillow whereon to 





lay His head. Are we prepared to welcome 
this Wayfaring Man to the chamber, 


“Silent and wide,” 


of our empty hearts and busy lives? That 
is how the Interpreter translates his first 
message. 

Then the guest-chamber speaks of those 
other visitors from a far-off land who will 
who must—some day come into our homes, 
Angels of life and death may be entertained 
here; battles fought ‘twixt science and dis- 
ease. Sorrow will come here: for to every- 
thing there is a season. Death will enter: for 
to everyone there is a_ time to mourn 
(Eccles. iii. 4). 

Are we preparing for these visitants? The 
Interpreter writes on each lace-trimmed sheet, 
**He shall make all thy bed in thy sickness ” 
(Ps. xli. 3), and speaks of the pillows placed 
under our heads—infinite love, infinite wisdom, 
infinite patience. 

But—to come down to more mundane mat- 
ters—in welcoming our guests to the best 
we have, are we house mothers doing well ? 

See! The Interpreter is handling those 
“records of greatest antiquity” which must 
be our guide in daily life. Tell us, O man of 
God, what findest thou therein ? 

Then, soft and low, comes the story of the 
Shunamite who set apart a bed, a table, a 
stool, and a candlestick for passing guests, and 
received a son in payment. Of two sisters 
keeping a corner in their home for an hon- 
oured Friend, and earning His love. Of a 
scarlet - capped chieftain who pressed three 
travellers to enter his house, and saved his 
soul alive. 

“Use hospitality without grudging” seems 
to be written across every page of the Inter- 
preter’s marvellous work, and even a reason 
for doing so being given by him: ‘ Because 
the end of all things is at hand” (1 Peter iv. 7). 

In the Interpreter’s own house, pilgrims 
were welcomed with music and discourse, 
with smiles of joy and acclamations: baths, 
beds, raiment, ornaments—all were made to 
contribute to their happiness. We feeble, 
busy women may distribute likewise to the 
necessities of saints. We cannot do better than 
follow the Interpreter’s lead, remembering all 
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the time that *‘the things rare and profitable 
things pleasant, and dreadful things,” within 
our guest-chambers are but patterns of the 
heavenly. We, in the exercise of hospi- 
tality, try to think of the likes and dislikes 
of our coming guests. We do not put lilac 
blooms into the chamber when strong scents 
are considered unwholesome. We provide rain- 
water for the thin-skinned and extra quilts 
for the cold-blooded. In like manner—very 
reverently be it spoken—in the home above, 
the Master of the pilgrims is getting things 
ready for us. First of all, He is preparing a 
kingdom (St. Matt. xxv. 34); in that kingdom 
a city (Heb. xi. 16); in that city many mansions 
(St. John xiv. 2); in those mansions a place; 
in that place treasures undreamt of by the 
heart of man, and precious things above his 
imagination (1 Cor. ii. 9). Is not there a deal 
of comfort in the thought that if the kingdom 
seems too vast, that city too large, those 
mansions too many, He will lovingly ‘‘stand” 
(Acts vii. 56) to receive us at the door of the 
homely room, in which He has a place for 
you and me? 

We would prepare good things for our 
beloved! Will He be behindhand ? 


PRACTICAL HINTs. 


Perhaps some practical hints about the 
guest-chamber may be of use to close this 
article. I have made suggestions as to a 
few details, but there are many more that 
need to be studied. For one thing, this 
chamber, though lying by the highwayside 
of homely duties and cares, should have a 
significance of its own. It should have a 
good aspect, looking “towards the sunrising,” 
if possible. 

Heavy curtains should hang over muslin 
ones, to give each individual guest his (or 
her) choice in the matter of light. A 
writing - table furnished with material for 
correspondence should stand on the right 
side of a window—paper, envelopes, blotter, 
pens, ink, and stamps placed on it. In the 
first chilly days of autumn or last cold ones 
of spring, a fire should be lighted (of course, 
in winter this is a sine quad non). The guest- 
chamber is usually an unused one and needs 
airing. Nothing gives so home-like a feeling 
as a blaze of pine knots or hickory boughs 
or the gentle fizz of soft coal. Have extra 
sticks, or fir cones, in a basket, so that the 








fire may be mended without ringing up a 
maid, and mended in the least dusty fashion, 
In winter a hot-water bottle must be added 
to the necessities of our guest-chamber, and 
an extra quilt folded at the foot of the bed, 
A sofa should stand in a cosy corner, so 
that weary travellers may rest without dis. 
arranging draperies. A low stand to 
hold a trunk takes much from the fatigue of 
packing and unpacking. 

Do not overcrowd the guest-chamber with 
knick-knacks, People usually carry about 
their own /ares et penates in the shape of 
folding photograph-screens and cut-glass or 
silver-topped dressing-bottles. Let a frame 
hold the hours of dinner, breakfast, lunch, 
and post times. On no account allow that 
monstrosity, a ** Visitors’ Book for Remarks,” 
to be left in the room. A simple autograph 
record of dates is admissible. Anything fur- 
ther transforms our home into an hotel. 

Even if the house contains a convenient bath- 
room, leave a sponge-bath in the guest-chamber, 
with its accompanying square of bright felt 
on which to stand — so many folk prefer the 
old-fashioned method of making their ablutions 
in their sleeping apartments. Plenty of soft 
and rough towels should be provided, and, if 
possible, clean ones given every day. Never 
cover them with the American notion of a 
towel “sham.” Towels need fresh air to dry 
and keep them sweet. Some cloudy ammonia 
or a jar of borax may stand on the wash- 
table, if hard water be in our cisterns, in 
order that, like Christiana and Mercy, our 
guests may “come out, not only sweet and 
clean, but also much enlivened and strength- 
ened in their joints.” 

Many, many other things may suggest 
themselves to us as we read this article. I 
cannot touch on all the items for the com- 
plete equipment of the guest-chamber. But, 
like the Interpreter, I would think nothing 
perfect until it had sealed upon it the mark 
of “love.” Thet will make even meagre 
ornamentation, if we can only afford such, 
or narrow accommodation, worth more than 
“the very brave rooms” others may have 
at disposal. The seal will add to its beauty, 
and be as a jewel in the chamber. Our 
guests will notice that more than anything 
else, and their reception will be a royal one. 
For, behind each new arrival will follow One 
who said, “I was a Stranger, and ye took 
Me in.” 





















Volunteer Life Brigades. 
fr - > N addition to the numerous 
lifeboat stations dotted 
around our coasts, there 
are a very large number 
of Volunteer Life Bri- 
gades and companies of 
working in 
conjunction with the 
coastguard and = using 
the rocket apparatus for 
saving life from wrecks. 


volunteers 





Briefly, this apparatus 
is worked by firing a 
rocket, with a _ line 


attached, to the doomed vessel; a heavier end- 


less line running through a _ block is then 
fastened to the first rope, and when this has 
been hauled off and made fast, the hawser 


and breeches buoy—in which the men from the 
while being pulled ashore—are sent to 

The rocket apparatus is used on 
rocky shores where a lifeboat could 
One of the principal founders of the 
Brigade in the kingdom was 
Alderman John Foster Spence, of 
Tynemouth—a man now in his eightieth year, 
yet wonderfully vigorous and hearty, and busy 
still in all kinds of valuable public work. He 
has been the Honorary Secretary of the Tynemouth 
Life Brigade from 
one of the Commissioners for the 


wreck sit 
the vessel. 
sandy or 
not float. 
first Life-Saving 
the venerated 


its commencement, and is also 
River Tyne, 


besides being a member of other local bodies. 
The mouth of the Tyne was one of the most 
dangerous places on the coast, and the wreck of 


17389, not far from the shore, 


us to the construction of lifeboats. <A 


vessel in gave 


great impet 


lamentable wreck, again at Tynemouth, in 1849 
led to the construction of the self-righting life- 
bo nd again the wreck of the steamship 
Stanley on November 24th, 1864, at Tynemouth 
caused the first Volunteer Life Brigade to be es- 
tablished Numbers were lost by that fearful 
catastrop] close to the shore—chiefly for want of 
org sation among the anxious spectators, and 
LIS« be us they did not know how to work 
the 1 et apparatus. Thereupon a public meet- 
ing is held, when it was decided to establish 
a Volunteer Life Brigade. Volunteers were en- 
rolled nd they were regularly drilled, so that 
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they could in emergency act together like a dis- 
ciplined little army. Being started, the move- 
ment grew and spread to other places. The 
volunteers work with the coastguard, who have 
official charge of the apparatus, which belongs 
to the Board of Trade. The arrangements for the 
reception of the rescued passengers and crews at 
Tynemouth are complete ; there being hot 
baths, berths, blankets, warm dry clothes, and a 
whole array of crockeryware for the serving of 
hot meals to those just rescued from the raging 
The names of many wrecked vessels whose 
adorn the walls of the 


most 


sea, 


crews have been saved 





Vynemouth.) 


(Photo: Auty, Ltd 


ALDERMAN SPENCE. 
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Brigade House: and an American gentleman was 
struck with the efficient and heroic work of 
the Brigade, and the completeness of the arrange- 
ments, that he caused a silver medal to be struck 


so 


to be given for acts of bravery in saving life 
on the banks of the Tyne, the first medal fitly 
adorning the walls of the Brigade House. But by 


the persistent dredging of the harbour bar there 


are now twenty feet of water at low spring 
tides; and this improvement, together with the 
carrying out of piers from either side of the 


river-mouth into the sea, has not only greatly re- 
duced the perils of this dangerous spot, but has, 
in fact, made the Tyne a harbour of refuge. In 
this good work also Alderman Spence, as one of 
the River Commissioners, has taken a full share. 
He comes of a good old Quaker family, and was 
one of eighteen children; and he still remembers, 
as though it were yesterday, his father’s motto 

**Never lose a chance of doing good.” His noble 
public work and his lofty character have won for 
him the affection and admiration of his neigh- 
bours, while some have happily dubbed’ him the 


A PICTURE 


**Grand Old Man of Tyneside.” May Great Britain 
long be rich in such men, who, with singleness 
of purpose, will devote themselves to honourable 
public service and to the public good! 


No Advantage Given. 
A friend of Dr. Johnson thus described the close 


of a 


discussion he had with him:—*I observed 
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that he stamped; upon this, I stamped. Dr, 
Johnson said, ‘Why do you stamp, Dr. Parr?’ 
I replied, ‘Sir, because you stamped, and I was 
not to give you the advantage even of 
a stamp in the argument.” Much of so-called re. 
ligious controversy has been carried on in this 
spirit of trying to conquer and silence an opponent 
by any ‘means rather than convince him and gain 


resolved 


truth. 


A Picture for Father. 


It is milking-time, and the little daughter is 
seated aloft in tremulous delight, in a 
new pinafore and her best shoes, with hair neatly 


dressed 


smoothed, and face washed clean, that she may 
look her best in her father’s eyes, as he comes 
home from work. For he goes off almost before 
her blue eyes are open in the morning, and her 
bright-faced mother pities him sorely for the 
lack of their light al! through the day, for the 
lack of the baby chatter, and the patter of the 
little shoes, of which she herself never tires. So, 
when the well-known figure is seen in the 





FOR FATHER 


distance, baby is mounted on Bessie’s broad back, 
‘to make a picture for father.” And the patient 
cow kindly lends herself to the grouping, respond- 
ing amiably to the feather-weight touch of the 
baby hands, lifting her head to gaze with mild 
eyes at her advancing master. Mothers with 
children such as this one, remember how little 
the busy father sees of them, and strive to have 
; to greet the of the 


a pretty picture ready eyes 




















tired bread-winner after the hard work of the 
day is done. If wife and children be bright and 
cheery. and home be made a delight and rest, 


the eyes of many a weary man will be gladdened, 


and his heart strengthened, for the daily toil 
which is the lot of all. 
Just Issued. 
Three of the volumes which have reached us 
during the past month consist of collections of 


pulpit discourses. By 


a curious coing ide nce, 
two of 
fre- 


valued con 


the authors of 
these works are 
quent and 
tributors to ou 
and thus 
commendation at 
whilst the third 
the Rev. 
Rowland, 


x brought 


pages, 
need no re- 
our 
hands, 
volume is by 
Alfred 
will shortly 
into 
with 
4 special sermon which 
he has 


which 


Ww ho 


direct contact 


our readers by 
sent to us and 
will presently 
appear in our 
The title, ‘* The Spring 
of the Day” 
Co.). which 
Macmillan 
volume, 
to all 

the 
which 
its 
appeared 
in our February 
number, The 
volume, by Dr. 


pages. 


(Isbister 
Dr. 
has 


and 
Hugh 
given to 
be familiar 
readers, as 
from 


his 
will 
our 

sermon 
the 


hame 


book takes 


first 


other 
Joseph 
Parker, bears the 

title, 
Texts: For Family, Church, and 
Marshall and Son), and is the 
first of a series of works on this attractive 
ect. Che also Mr. 
land’s collection of earnest, practical sermons, to 


comprehensive 
‘Studies in 

School < (Horace 
sub- 
Row- 


same publishers issue 


which he has given the title **The Burdens of 
Life.” [The volume is presented in a_ tasteful 
binding, and contains an excellent portrait of 
the author, who, as is well known, occupies 
this year the honourable position of Chairman 
of the Congregational Union. — The Rev. J. 5. 
Exell’s stupendous and invaluable work, “ The 
Biblical Illustrator,” is almost completed, for 
Messrs. Nisbet have just issued the last volume 
but one, which deals with the three Epistles of 
St. John and the Epistle of St. Jude. The author 
aptly des es the work as “anecdotes, similes, 
mblen istrations—expository, scientific, g@eo- 
graphical, historical, and homiletic—gathered from 
iw range f home and foreign literature, on 
erses of the Bible”; and it is only necessary 

Os of e volume now before us that it is in 
val \ rthy companion to its predecessors. 

We so to acknowledve the receipt of the 
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Grace Darling's Brother and his 
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new edition of ‘Who's Who” (A. and C. Black), 
which Mr. Douglas Sladen has amplified and 
brought up to date, thus forming a reliable work 
of reference without which no study table is com- 
plete; a copy of the second edition of ‘“ A Child’s 
History of Ireland” (Longmans and Co.), written 
by Dr. P. W. Joyce in an exceedingly able and 
entertaining manner, and teeming with helpful 
illustrations; and a very useful handbook by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson on “ A Healthy Home, and How 
to Attain It,” just issued by Messrs. C. A. Pearson. 





(Photo; 


Miss Alice Isaacson.) 


AN INTERESTING COUPLE. 


Wife.) 


An Interesting Couple. 


Grace Darling and of the deed of 
heroism that her famous has woven a 
halo of romance around the Farne Islands, that 
group of wave-beaten rocks on the wild Northum- 
berland coast, where, farthest of all to seaward, 
the tall red lighthouse that was her early 

It was on the 5th of September, 1838, that 


The story of 
made 


rises 


home. 


the steamship Forfarshire, bound from Hull to 
Dundee, was wrecked in a terrific storm on the 
Hawker rocks; and when at daybreak the few 
survivors of the ill-fated vessel could be de- 


scried through the blinding surf and spray, even 
William Darling, the  lighthouse-keeper—brave 
man though he wiss—declared that it would be 


impossible to rescue them, for no boat could live 
There were with him in the 
the time only his wife and young 
the who his 
having gone on shore the day before—but Grace, 
undaunted by the fear of almost certain death, 
him to at least make one attempt, and 
justitied The only official 


in such a 
lighthouse at 


sea. 


est daughter son was assistant 


entreated 


the sequel her daring. 
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record of their share in the adventure occurs in 
William Darling's brief narrative of the wreck of 
the Forfarshire as entered in his log-book or 
diary, where he says:—‘“‘Nine persons held on 
by the wreck, and were rescued by the Dar- 
lings”; but when it became more widely known 
Grace was the heroine of the hour, high and 
low vying in the desire to do her honour. Her 
death in 1842 resulted from the after-effects of a 
severe cold eaught while driving home to Bam- 
borough in a terrific rainstorm from Alnwick 
Castle, where she had been bidden to visit the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, and she 
was buried in Bamborough Churchyard, where a 
beautiful monument, representing her recumbent 
effigy beneath a carved stone canopy, has been 
erected to her memory. Many readers of this 
brief narrative will, we are sure, be interested in 
the photograph—taken outside their cottage home 
in North Sunderland—of the last surviving 
brother of Grace Darling and his wife. George 
Darling is a stalwart old sailor, of true North- 
umbrian type, still hale and hearty, in spite of 
his seventy-eight years; and she, just one year 
his senior, is the embodiment of sweet content, 
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bright and cheery, though poverty and failing 
health have left their marks upon her features, 
Together they have weathered the trials and 
troubles of well-nigh sixty years, for, as the old 
man delights to tell his visitors, they were mar- 
ried on the 12th of February, 1840. 


The Queen’s Monument to Mrs. Thurston. 


Among the many lovable traits of character 
which have endeared the Queen to her people is 
the care and affection which her Majesty has 
shown toward her servants and those more par- 
ticularly connected with her household. Quite 
recently the Queen, with certain members of her 
family, have erected a grey marble monument 
over the grave of Mrs. Thurston, in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. Mrs. Thurston nursed all her Majesty's 
children from 1845 to 1867, and the principal in- 
scription bears their names. It reads: ‘“ Her life 
is hid with Christ in God, beyond the reach of 
harm. In grateful and loving memory of Mary 
Ann Thurston, by V.R.L. and her children, Victoria, 
Albert Edward, Alfred, Helena, Louise, Arthur, 
Beatrice.” As will be seen, the monument is in 
the form of a “wheel cross” placed on a neat 
pedestal, and was designed by the Princess Louise, 
the whole forming a dignified memorial and in 
excellent good taste.—Mr. Charles Smith, who was 
the State coachman for sixteen years, and was 
for twenty-nine years in her Majesty's employ, 
also died recently (in January, 1898), and her 
Majesty sent a wreath at his funeral bearing the 
inscription, “‘From the Queen.” Mr. Smith drove 
the Princess of Wales when she came first to 
London, and the Empress Frederick when she 
was married. 


‘* Christ—or the Goddess?” 


(See p. 646.) 


The well-known painting 
which represents a Roman 
maiden deciding whether she 
would throw a pinch of salt 
on a sacrifice offered to Diana, 
or place a chaplet at the base 
of her statue in token of fealty, 
or yield herself to a cruel death 
for not dishonouring Christ by 
doing so, depicted a _ scene 
which was only too common 
at the commencement of 
Christian Church history. The 
girl in the picture on page 646 is 
good-looking, and this, together 
with her patience and resigna- 
tion, arouses some pity. She 
is given another chance. A 
priest steps forward and asks, 
“Wilt thou recant?” The an- 
swer of the girl rings out 
clear in the morning air: 
“No!” “But why wilt thou 
persist in so great an ab- 
surdity? Thou canst not give 
a reason for thy belief.” The 
face of the Christian lights up 
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with angelic radiance as she says, “I can’t argue 
for Jesus, but I can die for Him.” We are not hurt 
by persecutions of this kind. We are not called 
upon to resist unto blood, “‘ striving against sin” ; 
but there are, even in these quiet times, petty per- 
secutions that give an opportunity of witnessing 
for Christ. There is the ‘‘coxcomb’s argument of 
a grin” which is so formidabie to the young; there 
are sneers and shrugs of shoulders from those who 
think themselves superior to all religion; there 
are solicitations to evil, not on the part of open 
enemies, but of our familiar friends. What shall 
we do in reference to these things? If we firmly 
resist them, we shall be better martyrs or wit- 
nesses for Christ than we should be if we spent 
a lifetime in studying and teaching evidences of 
the truth of His religion. When a_ primitive 
Christian refused to cast a grain of incense on 
an idol’s altar, it was a better protest against 
idolatry than any argument to disprove the 


divinity of Diana or Ceres. So the refusal of a 
Christian youth to share in licence to which 
unbelief seems to open the way is a_ better 


refutation of it than any argument. 


A New Social Scheme. 


There is now in existence at Lingfield, in 
Surrey, a farm colony for the help and training 
of the unemployed. It is worked by the Chris- 
tian Union for Social Service, a society which 
originated in February, 1894, and apparently was 


suggested by Miss Sutter’s account of the wise 
philanthropy of Herr von Bodelschwingh near 


Bielefield in North Germany. The Revs. F. B. 
Meyer and J. F. B. Tinling, Congregational 
ministers of London, called a Conference at 
Hawkestone Hall, Christ Church, Westminster 


when it was decided to form such 
and Dr. Paton, of the Nottingham 
Institute, having joined, the 


Bridge 
a union, 
Congregational 


toad, 


co-operation of the Established Church was 
invited, and the Bishop of Hereford, the Arch- 
deacon of London, the Dean of Durham, and 


other clergymen, became members. In February, 
1895, the Earl of Meath accepted the Presidency, 
and the headquarters were from the beginning 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Aldersgate Street. From the beginning also the 
itself to deal with the problem of 
the unemployed, though other developments were 
anticipated. The death of Mr. W. P. 
Paton—Dr. Paton’s son—in a boating accident at 
Barmouth left the father a small estate, and he 
determined to apply the sum of £600 to establish 
the first labour colony under the Union. The price 
of the farm £3,250, which raised on 
mortgauye through Dr. Paton and and 
the transfer of the property took place in March, 


Union set 


lamented 


was was 


others, 


1896. Every man on the farm is tested by piece- 
work and credited with wages as soon as he 
is out of debt to the colony. One man has 
been so far successful that he is earning seven 
shillings weekly beside board and _ lodging. 
Five have been emigrated. Allotments’ of 
land are granted to deserving men, and stimu- 
late the spirit of independence. The first six 
men that entered the colony had all been 
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brought down by drink, and two of them were 
University graduates who had occupied impor- 
tant posts. Other men are wanted to act as 
“Christian Brothers,” to aid in uplifting the 
fallen by constant practical sympathy and com. 
panionship. About £2,000 is also needed for a 
house for inebriates, a home for crippled chil- 
dren, and a director's house. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have approved the colony, and the 
Union hope to extend this branch of their work 
until every county has its own farm for thé 
help and training of the unemployed. 


OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 
OBJECT :— 

PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES 

SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 

MEN, WOMEN, AND CHIL- 

THE WELL-BEING OF THE 

ANIMALS, 


TO BAND TOGETHER 
AND AGES IN THE 
WELFARE OF SUFFERING 
DREN, AND ALSO FOR 

LOWER 


WE are glad to record an accession of strength 
during the month to the extent of 120 recruits, 
thus making the total membership to date 


69,518. 
It is, however, with much regret that we have to 
announce the loss of one of our most active 
members by the death of Mrs. Moody, of Shin- 
cliffe Colliery, Durham, at the advanced age of 
seventy-four. Despite her years, Mrs. Moody took 
an enthusiastic interest in the League, and by her 
personal efforts secured several hundreds of new 
members. We have just heard that the deceased 


lady had long been interested in THE QUIVER, 
having been, in fact, a subscriber from the very 
first. 


We would remind our readers and friends that 


any number of copies of the membership form 
will be sent, post free, on application to the 
Editor. No fee or subscription is asked for, 
membership being absolutely free. The Medal of 


the League is presented to those who obtain fifty 
or more new members, whilst a presentation 
volume of the value of halfa guinea is given to 
reader sending in the names of five hundred 
members on the official forms, 


every 
new 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO QUIVER READERS. 


We desire to call special attention to 
offer, detail in 


the 
the 


unique announced in 


advertisement pages of this number, by 
means of which our readers will be able 
to obtain a copy of the exhaustive and 
authoritative work, ‘“* THE HOLY LAND AND 


THE BIBLE.” by the Rev. Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D., at an extraordinarily low price. This 
masterpiece fitly described as a 
necessity to every Bible Student, Preacher, and 
Teacher, and the Special Edition which is 
now offered, on exceedingly advantageous 
terms, will contain all the original illustra- 
tions and be complete in every way. 


has been 
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QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from March Ist, 
1898, up to and including March 31st, 1898. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 


acknowledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: P. G. E., 2s.; Dolly, 
Brighton, Is.; M. F. B, 4s.;: E. W., Balham, 2s. 6d.; 
Anglo-Indian, 5s. ; Readers of The Christian (per Morgan 
and Scott), £5; M. M’Conchie, 3s. 2d.; J. J. E., Govan 
(124th donation), 5s.; S. Upton, 43.: Marge E., 1Is.; A 
Glasgow Mother (94th donation), 1s. 1d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, 10s. 6d.; 


Anon., 4s.; X. ¥., 10s. 6d.; E. E. B., 2s. The following 
amounts have been sent direct: Otto, £1; P. C. Z, 
#1 123. 

For “ The Quiver” Lifeboat Fund: Anon., 1s, 


THE QUIVER FOR JUNE 


WILL include special and fully illustrated articles 
on ‘‘ How Missionaries Travel,” by D. L. Woolmer; 
‘““A Remarkable People,” by the Author of ‘‘ With 
Nature and a Camera”; ‘The Painter as Preacher,” 
a Chat about Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A.; ‘“ England's 
Youth at Worship,” by B. Fletcher Robinson; and 
“The City Dinner Hour,” by Robert J. Garfield. 
The Vicar of Bradford will contribute a paper on 
“Christ, the Door,” and the Rev. Silvester Horne a 
discourse on “The Spirit of Song.” A Prophetical 
Note from Dr. Preston will also be included in 
the number, which, in addition to further instal- 
ments of the two serials, will contain three com- 
plete stories by Christopher Hare, R. Ramsay, and 
George A. Wade respectively. 


“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


llustration does our Lord show us the 


the time of His second coming? 


73. By what 
uncertainty of 


74. In what way did our Lord arrange for the safety 
of the Christians at the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem ? 

75. What proof does our Lord give that heaven is 
man’s true home? 


76. What lesson should we learn from our Lord's 
account of the last great judgment? 
77. What two apostles were sent to make prepara- 


tions for Jesus to keep the Passover, and in what way 
were they to know the house? 

78. What words of our Lord show that He had already 
made arrangements keeping of 
the Passover? 

79. In the aecount given by St. 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, what 
which ave not found in the Gospels? 

80. Why did the Jews take our 
Roman governor for trial? 

81, What warning was given to Pontius Pilate against 
the condemnation of Jesus? 

82. In what way did Pilate seek to free himself from 


some concerning the 


institu- 
added 


Paul of the 
words are 


Lord before the 


the responsibility of our Lord’s death? 

83. What name is given by St. Matthew to the super- 
upon our Lord's cross? 

way did our 
igh priest? 


scription put 
84. In what 
dre-s of the 


Lord’s coat resemble the 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


FOR 


THE Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 
vice in the county of Worcestershire (for which 


applications were invited up to March 31st) has 
been gained by 
Miss M. C. Smit, 
Church Green House, 


Redditch, 


who has distinguished herself by thirty years’ 
service in St. Stephen’s Sunday School, Redditch. 

As already announced, the next territorial county 
for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


YORKSHIRE, 


and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before April 30th, 1898. We may 
add that Warwickshire is the following county 
selected, the date-limit for claims in that case 
being May 31st, 1898. This county, in its turn, 
will be followed by Cornwall, for which the date 
will be one month later—viz. June 30th, 1898. 

We regret that our space will not admit of the 
publication in this number of the names of the 
232 new members enrolled during the month of 
March, but we hope to be able to find room for a 
double list next month. 

Application forms for the National Bronze and 
Silver Medals can be obtained by enclosing a 
stamped addressed envelope to the Editor of THE 
QuivER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 
Hermon is generally considered as the site 
Matt. xvii. 1). 


61. Mount 
of the ‘Transfiguration (St 
62. St. Matt. xvii. 1-3 
(3. St. Matt. xvii. 5 
64. That so often as 
offence with expression of regret 
ready to forgive (St. Luke xvii. 3, 4; St 
65. In the parable of the Unmerciful 
Lord represents ugainst God as ten 
thousand talents—a debt to pay—while that 
of man against his fellow-man is represented as an 

hundred pence (St. Matt. xviii. 24-28). 
66. It shows that our forgiveness by God depends upon 


there is acknowledgment of the 
so often must we be 
Matt. xviii. 22). 

Servant our 
mans otfences 
impossible 


the forgiveness accorded to our fellow-man (St. Matt. 
xViii. 33-35) 

67. Jesus sent His disciples to find an ass’s colt 
whereon never man sat that He might ride thereon to 


Jerusalem (St. Matt. xxi. 2; St. Luke xix. 30-35). 

68. Zech. ix. 9. 

69. Jesus wept over the city of Jerusalem because His 
heart was grieved at the great troubles which were 
coming upon it (St. Luke xix, 41-44), 

70. The parable of the Marriage of the 
(St. Matt. xxii. 9, 10) 

71. By the condemnation of the man who had not on 
the wedding garment (St. Matt. xxii. 11-14). 

72. That our duty to God is not to be hindered by the 
duty we owe to earthly authority (St. Matt. xxii. 21). 


King’s Son 
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BRIGHT SUMMER. By MARCUS STONE, R.A. 












































How MISSIONARIES TRAVEL 





By the Author of ‘‘Humanity’s Raw Material.’’ 


T is not picturesque for the heralds 
of the Good Tidings to ride on 
bicycles, but they must be up to 
date. It scarcely accords with the 


dignity of their office to be trundled 
along in a Chinese wheel-barrow, but 
they must adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. If the pioneers had guessed 
that their rear-guard would announce 
their coming by electricity, transport 
steamers to the inland seas of Africa, 
and make use of recent scientific dis- 
coveries, they might have stood still to 
wonder. Happily they untiringly pursued 
their march and kept pace with the time. 
But beyond roads and railways, beyond 
even a track through the forest or foot- 
prints in the snow, missionaries still press 
on. * Where the darkness is darkest,” the 
late Alexander Mackay, of the Church 


Missionary Society, wrote from the 
centre of Africa, “‘ there it is the loudest 
call comes to the Church of Christ to 
dare and do, and hoist the colours of 
the Captain who never lost a fight.” 

It was night in the Dark Continent 
when the late Bishop of Mauritius reached 
the shore of the east coast. He noticed a 
phosphorescent light shining wherever 
his companions planted their feet. Only 
a phenomenon of nature, yet to him it 
figured something greater. Though the 
travellers may scarcely discern a path 
through the gloom before them, their 
followers see ‘“‘how beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the Gospel of 
Peace. 

Through evil swamps and feverish for- 
ests, the natural barriers, paths have 
been cleared and trodden at tremendous 








(By permission of the Moravian Missionary Society.) 


LADY MISSIONARIES TRAVELLING IN “ MACHILAS.” 
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in cloth or cowrie 
shells to numerous 


petty sovereigns, 
Two hundred Zan- 
zibari porters were 
required for this 
expedition. <A 
porter’s private 
luggage — consists 
of a sleeping mat, 
two or three yards 
of calico sheet used 
as a wrap, and a 
small sheath knife. 
For five dollars per 
month, and two 
yards of cheap 
calico every seven 
days to _ barter 





for food, he will 
trudge in good 
spirits, carrying 
a load of sixty 





(By permission of the Buptist Missionary Society. 


THE SEDAN-CHAIR AS A SUBSTITUTE 


cost. Bishop Mackenzie, Bishop Hanning- 
ton, and Bishop Parker, and many others 
fell before they reached their destination ; 
but the luminous tracks grow longer and 
wider, and every year diminishes the 
danger. Dr. Livingstone, the solitary 
pioneer on the shores of Lake Tanganyika, 
called upon the 
Christian Church 
to “come on.” In 
May, 1877, a band 
sent by the London 
Missionary Society 
arrived in Zanzibar 


and began to cut 
and make _ for 
themselves a road 
through the Af- 
rican bush. Kx- 
actly a wear after 


they had only ac- 





complished one 
quarter of the dis- 
tance. They did 
not abandon the 
project, but only 
the eumbrous 
ox - wagons, and 
engaged porters 
instead. A walk 


FOR A CAB. 





pounds, 850 miles 
from the coast. 
The missionaries 
themselves are 
sometimes the load. The two ladies in ma- 
chilas, or litters, in the photograph repro- 
duced on page 675, belong to the Moravian 
Missions, to whom the London Missionary 
Society has lately transferred a station on 
the east of Lake Tanganyika. A glamour 
clings to the idea of being carried through 





; 


aad: 


Mee. 





through Africa in- 
volves paying toll 


A ZENANA MISSIONARY 


ty 


(iy permission of the Church of England Zenana Missionary Socie 


IN AN INDIAN “ DANDY.” 


























forest glades. It is exciting to know that 
big game may be hiding in the gigantic 
vegetation. The enormous butterflies 
lazily flapping their gorgeous wings and 
the novelties of tropical life at least 
rejoice in the vertical sunbeams and 
atmosphere. But even in the 
the journey certain 

A missionary of the Univer- 


steamy 
highlands 
drawbacks. 


presents 


sities Mission to Central Africa describes 
a machila vide towards the mountains. 
In the crisp air of early morning his 


bearers went at a brisk trot to keep 
themselves warm. The pace slackened 
when they had to wade through a foul 











How Mssion- 


1RIES TRAVEL. 677 
avoided, something to live and sleep in 
whilst still moving on adds to the comfort. 
House-boats are a great resource in China, 
But the rivers, plentiful and convenient 
as they are in that favoured country, 
do not reach every place where mission- 
aries are invited. 

Sedan-chairs are the substitutes for flies 


or cabs. “This is the way the ladies 


ride,” wrote Mrs. Russell Watson, of the 
Baptist Mission, Chefu, when sending 
home the photograph from her own 





(By permission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.) 


A BULLOCK “EKKA” 


Then came a narrow, 
rough track in long, spiky grass. That 
would have been a treasure in the 
hands of a schoolmaster of the Squeers 


and putrid swamp. 


grass 


type! Every flick left tiny thorns em- 
bedded in the skin. There was no escape ; 
even the clothes became charged with a 
supply for future irritation. The occa- 


sional bumps from branches of the trees 
were more honest, if equally painful. 
Oh, for a halt beside some : 


stream . 
In lands where inns are carefully 


USED BY MISSIONARIES IN 


SOME PARTS OF INDIA. 


vamera Which we reproduce on the pre- 
ceding page. They are carried by patient, 
willing feet, through rice-fields fresh and 
green, through beauties which constrain 


them to get out and walk, over hills 
where the air is heavy with the scent 
of flowers, and sometimes into walled 


cities, where it is laden with odours of 
an opposite character, and where the 
careful bearers fasten up the shutters, 


lest a glimpse of the foreign face within 
should offend well-known prejudice. 
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A remote family likeness to the sedan- 
chair may be traced in the Indian dandy, 
the open litter in which a zenana mis- 
sionary has been caught by a snapshot. 
Her position is elevated, and so is her 
altitude, for she is starting for her day’s 
work from head-quarters at Darjiling. 
The ladies of this society have opened 
and superintend schools in the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The camel is frequently used in India 
for riding or drawing wagons. The 
photographs of the bullock ekka and 
camel cart are sent home by the 
Rey. G. H. Westcott, who is at the 


THE QUIVER. 





recognised as part of the itinerating organi- 
sation, strength is needed in the shafts, 

In India missionaries ride and drive a 
variety of steeds and conveyances. At 
rare intervals they go on elephants, but 
this is usually when a rajah or great 
man puts one of his own at their dis- 
posal or takes them in his train. The 
party of missionaries in the illustration 
who have just mounted an _ elephant 


belong to the Church Missionary Society 
in the Punjab. 














head of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel Mission at Cawnpore. 
This place, where Henry Martyn first 
preached to a-— miserable, repulsive 
crowd, is now a centre of organised 
work. Missionaries attend the numerous 
religious festivals and sacred resorts 
of pilgrims in the districts, and pitch 
their tents in the villages around. Of 
the 290,000,000 of the Indian Empire 88 
per cent. live in villages of under 2,000 in- 
habitants. The narrow lanes just allow 
the passage of a cart. Even in the dry 
overflowings of drainage from 
often make the ground 
with mud, and when remedies for 
» books and pamphlets for sale, 
lantern, 


season 
huts o1 
thick 
the sic 
ana 


houses 


possibly a magic are 





(By permission of the Society for the I’ropagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts.) 





AN INDIAN CAMEL CART. 

In South as well as in North India 
the village work has greater visible re- 
sults than any other. The Rev. J. 
Stone, who, in the picture opposite, is 
seated at his tent door with some of 


his native helpers and orchestra, is at 
the head of the Church Missionary 
Itinerancy in the Telugu country, a strip 
of the eastern north of Madras. 
It is interesting to know that the 
veyance shown in another picture of 
missionary camp life in South India is 
a julha, or a“ go-quickly.” It belongs to 
the London Missionary Society at Chikka 
Ballapura. Mr. Edward P. Rice, who 
sends the photograph, explains that the 
journey by juthka of thirty-five miles from 
unpleasant. 


coast 
con- 


Bangalore is by no means 
































The road is good, and lined 
with a magnificent avenue 
of trees. Provided that 
the wheels do not come off, 


a relay of two or three 
country-bred ponies bring 


the rickety “ go-quickly ” to 
its journey’s end in six 
This is nearly seven 
miles an hour. An ordinary 
Indian dandy though §su- 
perior in solidity, would not 
dare to compete with such 
speed. Its chief merit is 
that, being springless, it 
follows the oxen, which plod 
straight on, oblivious of 
hillocks and underwood. 
The occupants may be well 
shaken, but they have to 
disregard such details. 


hours. 


Happy the missionaries 
who can travel by the 
water-way. If they are 


strong to endure, they are 
as keen to enjoy when every 


(By permission 


f the Church Missionary Society.) 


AN ITINERANT MISSIONARY, WITH NATIVE HELPERS, 


How MissionARIES 


ae he 


(Fi 


A NOVEL MODE OF TRAVELLING. 





TELEGU COUNTRY. 








TRAVEL. 
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rom a photo: by Miss Goodwin, of the Church Missionary Society.) 


prospect pleases. 
Bishop Heber's 
poems show that 


his eyes were open 
to the charms of 
nature. Early in 
his short mission- 
ary life he wrote 
from Calcutta to 
Mrs. Heber :— 
“If thou, my love, wert 
at my side, 
My babies at my knee, 
How gaily would our 
pinnace glide 
O'er Gunga’s 
sea ” 


mimic 


“If” —there is 
generally an “if” 
to prevent perfect 


enjoyment: there 
are many in mis- 
sionary boating 


on the Ganges and 
its tributaries. 
*Gunga’s mimic 
sea” can be rough 
and angry. As for 
the craft them- 
selves, they are 
usually for use 
rather than plea- 
sure ; but the 


IN THE 
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in Chinsurah. 


The native 
girls are under 
an awning, and 
the boat is 
larger than the 
one last de- 
scribed. Navi- 
gation in India 
is full of charm- 


ing variety. 
Two ladies, of 
the same - s0- 
ciety, hurrying 


back from Dal- 
housie to work 
in the plains, 
chose the water- 
way —a_ way 
swifter than 
being carried by 





(By permission of the London Mission: «ry Society.) 


A SOUTH INDIAN “JUTKA, OR 


fnglish women who engage places in pil- 
grim boats to Saugor, where two sacred 
rivers meet, are not pleasure-seekers. The 
Church Missionary Society canal mission 
boat is an imitation of the native dug- 
out, and a native dug-out is the scooped 
stem of a cocoanut palm. Two mission- 
aries of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, who wished to visit 
some salt-water creeks, described an ex- 
cursion in a boat of this kind which was 


kindly lent to them. Slipping, sliding, 
wading through insanitary mud, they 
reached it at last. Old kerosine boxes 
did duty for seats, and there was just 
room besides for the two men who 
paddled, and for bags, pillows and a 


water-pot, arranged in single file. 
Cramp must not be indulged. It is quiet 
and restful to be out of the city, and 
interesting to pass through curious chan- 
nels and in and out of net-like fishing 
apparatus of fine bamboo fencing. Pleas- 
anter and pleasanter grows the journey. 
Brilliant dragon-flies flash past, and the 
banks are studded with delicate yellow 
flowers in the midst of tall grass. These 
are times when the Hindu’s adoration 


of Mother Gunga is easy to understand. 
The photograph reproduced opposite of 
a scene on the Ganges has been taken at 
Naihati, just as a Church of England ze- 
nana missionary is embarking with some 
candidates for an examination to be held 





“ GO-QUICKLY. 


the giddy moun- 
tain ridges. 

At Sandhara 
on the Ravi 
there floated tranquilly from their moor- 
ings two native bedsteads, securely fast- 
ened to mashaks, inflated buffalo skins, 
legs uppermost. Each lady seated her- 
self on a bedstead, and dusky postilions 
mounted the mashaks. No spurs were re- 
quired, the Ravi arranged for speed, the 
men’s feet were the rudders and paddles. 
If a steed showed signs of exhaustion, its 
leg was untied and blown up. So _ they 
floated on for seven or eight hours, and 
safely shot sixteen to twenty rapids. If 
it is possible to dismiss anxiety for self 
or companions, there is exquisite pleasure 
in such a voyage. Every turn of the 
river’s course reveals new beauty. 

The grandeur of the Himalayas defies 
all description. Beyond this magnificent 
north-eastern boundary missionaries may 
not go. The adventures of Mr. Savage 
Landor, who defied all prohibitions to 
enter Thibet, are not encouraging. For 
years the Moravian Brethren have worked 
on the frontier, and whilst waiting for 
the door to ve opened they have won 
the confidence of the natives who cross 
the boundary and settle in Ladak. One 
native is their very valuable servant. At 
an altitude where ponies would be use- 
less the strong, shaggy, sure-footed yak 
shows no symptoms of distress. On its 
back a missionary, sometimes followed 
by his wife in a dandy, may ride from 
one encampment to another. 


























Time will show what wonders are 
hidden beyond the passes which help 
to guard the Lamas’ sacred country. 


produce greater wonders of 
ice, nor greater ingenuity in 


It cannot 
and 


snow 

traversing them, than her Majesty’s do- 
minions in Canada. The white cover- 
ing within the Arctic Circle is marked 
for miles with missionaries’ footsteps 

canoe-shaped, gigantic prints: for the 
snow-shoes which keep their feet from 
sinking into the soft surface are some- 


thing like enormous tennis rackets with- 


out handles. They are useful in all 
parts of Canada, when night comes, 
for digging out a shelter and building 
up a wall of snow. The winter is the 
best time for missionary activity, at 
least for educational work: for then 


the people are quietly settled at home, 
and the women and children enjoy the 
warmth of the domestic hearth. This 
is also the time for dog sleighs, or 
comatics. A comatic is a low sled, 
about eighteen feet long, two broad, 
and nine inches deep. The edge which 
comes in contact with the snow is 
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qualities of the Eskimos without their 
thievish tricks. 

Is it any wonder that the late Mr. 
W. Lambert Dick, a missionary of the 


Colonial and Continental Church Society 
in Labrador—whose portrait in deerskin 
dress is here given—should write : “Our 
winter of seven months, the dreaded 
season of the year, is over at last”? Is 
it strange that he should dwell at length 


on the scene in June, the one month 
of spring? ‘Sparkling cascades leap 
and shoot from cliff and precipice, and 


splash and spatter on huge boulders of 
granite, felspar, and mica schist, which 
have been started from their lofty and 
treacherous retreats by the mighty 
frosts of winter. As the spring advanced, 
and the thaws became greater and more 
frequent, the icy cement which held 
them in position gave way, and they 
were sent flying and crashing into the 
vale below.” In this letter he wrote 
of travelling in that year, in addition to 
regular work, approximately 1,398 miles. 
It is sad, but not very astonishing, to 
read in Greater Britain's Messenger for 
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Zenana missionary 

(By permission af the Church 
shod with bone or steel. A team of 
dogs varies in number from eight to 
twelve. Well - bred St. Bernards are 


favourites: they have the good 
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travelling in 
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native boat. 


sana Missionary society, 


December, 1897, a letter from the Bishop 
of Newfoundland, saying that all Mr. 
Dick’s journeys were at an end, for “he 
worked too hard, travelled too much... . 
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He was hundreds of miles from medical 
aid, with rough lodgings and rougher 
fare.” 

Our last picture represents a carriage 
more comfortable and commonplace than 
a comatiec occupied by another mission- 
ary of the same society, Mr. Pardoe, and 
his wife and children. Their work is in 
the diocese of Algoma, where the cold 
is not quite so intense as in Labrador. 
But from Nova, where they live, they 
plough their way through deep snow 
to other stations for which Mr. Pardoe 
is responsible. 

“In journeyings oft” made part of 
the great pioneer missionary’s account 
of his life. So it is to-day with those 
who follow in his steps. Multiplied 
means of transit hasten the object and 
end of missions, if they rob them of 
romance. Until the Word of God reaches 
the uttermost parts of the earth the 
treasures of science and the gifts of 
inventive genius must be pressed into 
the service. If all besides should fail, 
the promise holds good, ‘“ They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary; and they shall walk, and 
not faint.” D. L. Woo-mer. 
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A MISSIONARY IN~ LABRADOR. 


(Mr. Lambert Dick in deerskin dress, with snow-shoes.) 
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PLOUGHING THROUGH THE SNOW. 


(A missionary family in Algoma.) 




















THE DUKE’S SISTER. 


A Complete Story. By the Author of ‘‘Lady Jane’s Companion,” Etc. 


ONT mind him,” 
said Lady Jane. 
She spoke 
with a_ lordly 
contempt of 
the Duke, her 
brother, and 
yet it was mixed 
with a little 
dread, for her 
Donald was 
very proud. 
been an accident. Perhaps it is 
always when two people care im- 
prudently for each other and, because of 
it, keep out of each other’s way. Lady 
Jane had out for a walk the 
moors, starting carefully in the opposite 
direction to that in which one might find 
Donald tramping among the heather. 
She had gone out alone because she was 
very sad and fain to think of him, gaz- 
ing wistfully at the hills and the rocky 
paths fringed with rowans, where Donald 
never tried to find her at all. 

He had been shooting abstractedly all 
the morning, wandering on to the Duke’s 
moors, but with no ill intent; and, un- 
like any poacher known or imagined, 
failing to hit a thing. He wandered on, 
also thinking, until, at the sunset fall of 
the afternoon, he had almost shot Lady 
Jane. She laughed at his scared face 
appearing, and then-—and then - 

The mists were rising, and the red was 
all fading in the west, when these two 
turned and walked away to the Castle. 
Perhaps another sun had risen in the 
dark for them alone; its light was 
sudden and wonderful in their faces, and 








It had 


SO 


gone on 


east 


if they had ever heard of sorrow they 
had forgotten. Donald guided his lady 
over the stumbling places, his hand in 
hers, and if this wonderful thing had 


lit her pale, haughty face until it grew 
all sweet, his also was transfigured. 


These M’Leans were all tall and red, 
With kind eyes, and mouths that were 
proud when they were not smiling; and 








they had an ancient pedigree that made 
them fit to match with anyone in the 
land; but it was all their inheritance, 
and that was what had made Donald 
tardy. 

“Nothing matters,” said Lady Jane, 
with a gay recklessness, different from 
that with which she had hidden her heart 
till then. ‘* Nothing but—you and me!” 

Donald had just at the time believed 
her. They loved each other, and that 
was all. It was at the grim grey gates 
of the Castle that they had come face to 
face with the Duke, and the glory grew 
dimmer in their faces. 

* Donald!” said Lady Jane, very low, 
leaning nearer; and then they lit it again 
at each other’s eyes. 

They had marched all three like soldiers 
into the Castle, and then Lady Jane had 
to watch the two men leave her and dis- 
appear. 

** Don’t mind him,” she had said, in a 
rash aside, which the Duke must have 
heard, as he snorted, and Donald had said 
* All right,” and gone off striding like a 
giant, with his head in the air. He was 
not afraid. Lady Jane watched him go. 
Notwithstanding her own brave face, 
there was a fluttering at her heart. If 
they were to quarrel ? 

She laughed reproachfully at herself. 
As if it mattered! Henceforward she 
belonged to Donald; the Duke might be 
as disobliging as he liked, and as cross. 
She was not afraid of him any more. 

Minutes passed, and minutes. It was 
as if she had not heard a sound in the 
Castle since the shutting of that distant 


door. And then she began to imagine 
what would happen when she heard a 
sound again. Perhaps Donald would 


march out in triumph, as if to the tune 
of the pipes, warlike, and with flying 
tartans, like a whole regiment of his kin; 
and behind him would come the Duke, 
his face hardly cleared of that astonished 
frown, submitting ungraciously to the in- 
evitable. Or perhaps Donald would come 
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alone, rather hot with the fray. Lady 
Jane could almost hear him marching, 
and caught her breath, ready to smile 
and run: but it was only fancy, and 
that far-away door was shut. 

Lady Jane laughed, as she fancied 
the Duke scolding impotently at their 
defiance, his anger passing vainly over 
their heads as they left him, to start 
the world hand in hand. And as she 
laughed she heard that distant door 
bursting wide. 

It was Donald; yet hardly the Donald 
she knew, alas! who came towards her, 
towering in his wrath. The Duke was 
following, but it was not he who was 
an angry man: he was cool. 

* Donald!” she cried, running to him ; 
but he looked at her almost unkindly. 
All his Highland pride was hot within 
him, and just then it was as if he had 
forgotten her. Men are like that when 
they are in anger, and when they re- 
member it is perhaps too late. Donald 
had only room for one passion then. 

“T!” he said. “I, a M’Lean' of 
Airidh—I to put up with such an in- 
sult? The time has been when the 
man who durst speak so to a M’Lean 
paid for it with his life.” He turned 
upon the Duke like an outraged chief- 
tain. “You, with your little handful of 
titles, hiding the stains on your family in 
the past—you with your pitiful rank of 
to-day——” 

*T told you not to mind him,” cried 
Lady Jane. 

Donald shook her hand off his arm. 
His eyes were too angry yet to be 
tender; the hot blood of his ancestors 
made them fierce. 

‘*Mind him ?” he said. ‘* What? When 
he dares to face me, and tell me _ that 
I—a M’Lean of Airidh—the last of all— 
that I have entangled his sister — and 
tricked her—to mend the ruined for- 
tunes of us M’Leans. After that——” 

**What does it matter?” cried Lady 
Jane. 

“The plain facts,” began the Duke, 
but saw that he need not finish. Indeed, 
Donald was in such a towering rage that 
he was not allowed. 

** Ah, the facts!” said Donald, turning 
like a lion from him to Lady Jane. 
**He says that I lied when I said I loved 
you; and yet he is willing to believe 
that I love your money. I had thought 
he would say I was poor and foolish, 














but not a black thing like that. And 
will all who hear it say the same, and 
laugh at the fallen family in its straits? 
Ah! we M’'Leans have not a fortune: 
but our honour is left with us, after all.” 

*And I—Donald—and I?” Lady Jane 
cried, and her brave smile died away in 
alarm. Alas! that he should speak in 
that exalted way of honour as if it were 
all! She had guessed that there would 
be a fight, but she had not cared—up till 
now. 

Donald was rough in his anger: he 
did not think of her—like a man. But 
at her cry he turned his face to her 
again, a face hardly familiar in its 
anger and injured pride. He came of a 
fiery race; he, the last. must maintain its 
honour—and he had kissed her half an 
hour ago! 

* Lady Jane,” he said, “it was a mad 
thing to ask you—that. I cannot keep 
a wife, and God forbid that I shoul: let 
my wife keep me. If I married you 
after that, it would mean dishonour.” 

She was angry then. That he should 
give her up thus lightly for another's 
insult! Women were not like that, and 
it was hard for a woman to understand. 
The red dashed into her cheeks. 

* And honour,” she said ** means—to be 


disloyal. If you love me so little, go!” 


Il. 


Y HY has she come ?—the wretch!” 
/ said Mary M’Lean, looking sus- 
piciously over the stairs. 

Mary was good - humoured, 
and fair and freckled. She lived with an 
aunt in Edinburgh since Donald had gone 
abroad, but more as a handmaid than a 
relation; and Lady Jane Courant was 
visiting an aunt of her own at the other 
end of the town, and had come to call. 

Curiously it was mail day, and Mary 
had Donald’s last letter crumpled in her 
hand. The aunt was out, and she had 
been crying over it the angry tears of 
a champion. 

Good, eager Mary had guessed half the 
story, but Donald had not told her the 
other half. The M’Leans hung together, 
and loved each other, but did not talk. 
Mary had never been very friendly with 
Lady Jane, who was a dignified young 
woman, and rather haughty when she 
was shy. When Donald flung up his 




















position among those who knew him, 
and said fiercely that he must go; 
when he was stalking about the place, 
as black as night and as silent, while 
Mary had settled it all 


she packed up 
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**How do you do, Miss M Lean?’ she 
said, 

** How do you do?” said Mary. 

There was a haughty pause, until one 
of them remembered that it was cold, 


He turned upon the Duke like an outraged chieftain. 


indignantly in her mind. All the blame 
was with Lady Jane. 

She came down now to her visitor very 
sternly. 

Lady Jane was looking most unap- 
proachable. To begin with, she was beau- 
tifully attired, and Mary was always 
Shabby: again, she carried herself rather 
too like a_ princess. 





and the other that the winds were 
bitter. They watched each other, but 
there was no way to bridge their minds. 

* And your brother!” said Lady Jane, 
at last, with a calm indifference. ‘* How 
does he like the West?” 

Mary reddened under her fair freckles, 
How dared she allude to him ? 

She was divided between the proud 
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instinct of assuring the lady that Donald 
—poor, cheated Donald, fighting his luck 
in the prairies— was very prosperous, 
and the longing to sting her into re- 
morse. 

**T heard from him this morning,” she 
said cautiously. Was not the letter 
still in her hand? Lady Jane glanced 
at it quickly, and that decided Donald’s 
champion. Conscience must be pricking 
her, after all. 

*Tt’s a terrible life,” said Mary. “I 
always think a man has a better chance 
among his own people than in strange 
places. And that he should be _ ban- 
ished 

Lady Jane looked haughtily out of the 
window. 

“Tf I could be sure that he would 
make his fortune,” said Mary, deter- 
mined to harrow the visitor, if she could, 
‘it would not be so hard. Or if we 
could be together. But I don’t like to 
think of him getting up in the dark to 
work till the dark again, and riding 
wild horses, and getting fever, and far 
away i 

If Lady Jane was harrowed, she made 
no sign. Only she rose suddenly to her 
feet. In the same instant Mary’s aunt 
came in. Now the aunt was only half 
a M’Lean, and she was greatly honoured. 

‘Oh! indeed, I know you very well by 
report; my niece has often talked of 
you, Lady Jane—and how kind of you 
to eall for Mary.” Then in a _ sharp 
aside—**The best cups, of course—and 
the shortbread.” 

But Lady Jane took her leave abruptly. 

She did not always stay near Edin- 
burgh. Her name gleamed brilliantly in 
the papers, a star travelling from one 
gay halting-place to another. The Duke 
had married a second wife, but still Lady 
Jane would not take any husband. 

Strangely enough, it was always mail 
day when she found time to make a 
little formal call on Mary M’Lean. 

One afternoon she arrived. 

Mary, full of her letter, was barely 
civil. 

*T had a letter from my brother this 
morning,” she said, without preamble. 
‘*He has had fever—— s 

Fever?” cried Lady Jane. 

‘What can you expect?” said Mary, 
fiercely, “without a woman in the 
place to look after him. Men? Oh, 
there are three or four, and I can 


imagine how they would sit and stare 
at him when he was ill.” 

Across Lady Jane’s heart there flitted 
a glimpse of Donald, white, and thin, and 
weak. 

*Oh!” she said. “Why did he go?” 

Mary heard the exclamation with scorn, 
So Lady Jane could not quite hide the 
involuntary remorse. She had a right 
to be remorseful; she who had flouted 
him and driven him away. And _ that 
day Mary was excited. Almost before 
she knew it, the indignation she had 
suppressed for many a day burst out. 

** Why?” she cried. ‘* Because he loved 
you—and you know it. My poor Donald! 
I daresay you laughed at him. I know 
life has been bitter to him since he saw 
you last. Oh, you made him love you, 
and then you turned. He will never for- 
get you all his life; we M’Leans are like 
that. He asks for you in all his letters, 
as one might ask for a stranger; but I 
can read. Oh, you ask me ‘ Why?’” 

Lady Jane was quite silent; her face 
was turned away. 

“I daresay he will have the fever 
again,” said Mary, hurriedly. She was 
startled at herself, and thought it safer 
to talk on fast. ‘They always do when 
they have had it; and the loneliness— 
and the pain. But I’m to go to him. 
He wants me; and now he is getting 
on I can go to him. He has sent the 
money for my passage, and I’m to go.” 

She looked up in tears, and defiant. 
Lady Jane was regarding her strangely. 

**How lucky you are!” she said. 

Mary reddened much under her fair 
freckles. Lady Jane was loftily ignoring 
all the imprudent things she had said; 
and after the outburst Mary’s thoughts 
glanced back to what had been upper- 
most since the arrival of Donald’s letter. 
Of course, she was glad to go to him, 
and yet—and yet curiously divided. 

“It’s hard to leave all one’s—friends,” 
she said, with a falter. Mary had her 
own little romance, and there happened to 
be only one friend in her mind just then. 

Perhaps Lady Jane guessed, and it gave 
her courage. She started up, and the 
little wrap of haughtiness slipped from 
her altogether. Her face was lit with a 
sudden great eagerness, and her cheeks 
grew scarlet. 

*“Let me go!” she cried. 

Mary did not understand. How should 
she? Her eyes were wide with amazement. 














“Let me go!” repeated Lady Jane, 
seizing her hands, and speaking wild and 
fast. The barrier of reserve that had 
made her always rather unapproachable 
had given way, and there is no with- 
standing the rush when such barriers 
break at last. 

Listen!” she said, ‘I loved him; I’ve 
always loved him; but he left me, and I 
was proud. Night and day his face has 
been with me, Mary, and I have come 
to you thinking of him; but it was hard 
to ask. Don’t you understand? I was 
bitter. He left me because he did not 
care for me enough to face insult for my 
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sake: he left me because the world’s 
opinion was first with him—the world, 
And oh, it’s such 


and a little money! 
an empty world!” 
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She flung herself down by Mary, 
who, all astonished, drew the dark head 
against her shoulder. 

Lady Jane lifted her eyes, bright with 
the wonderful courage of an idea. ‘* You 
don’t want to go,” she cried. ‘Oh, I’ve 
guessed! because if you went you would 
never have the heart to leave him again. 
But, Mary, if you went for a little while 

and if you did not go alone—oh, then, 
you could come back to your—friends, 
and still he would not be lonely. Do you 
understand? And if I—I, with the burden 
of money and title, and ali my plagues 
—if, I said, I was come to share ill fortune, 





/ 


always loved him.” 


and fever, and any trouble—oh, then, 
Mary, do you think——” 
Mary looked at her, 


half understanding. 


half bewildered, 
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* But, Lady Jane— 

** Jane!” she cried, ‘‘only Jane! A girl 
who has tried for a year in vain to think 
of anything but one man—and the man far 
away—in a strange land —and ill with 
fever——Oh, let me go with you! It is 
my chance—my chance!” 

Three weeks later, Miss M’Lean was 
saying good-bye to her friends, and about 
to start on a far, far journey. She was 
nervous, and her kind, freckled face was 
a little anxious; but her companion was 
quiet, and white, and eager. 

**T wish you had let me write,” said Mary. 

The other traveller caught her hands. 
All round them there was the bustle of 
the departure, with its rush of strangers; 
some leaving their dearest, some going 
afar to find them. From the already 
distant pier a handkerchief was_ still 
being waved at Mary: watched it 
while she spoke in the hurried impulse 
of her nervousness at having actually 
started. Under the ship there was a 
lift and a fall of water. 

*T am arash woman,” said Lady Jane: 
**T know it. But I| will not trust to a 


she 


letter, or even to you, in this. I trust 
to the first minute when he and I stand 
suddenly face to face, for then there 
will be no time for pride. Ah, Mary, if 
your very life ever depends on a man’s 
whim, take the man unawares.” 

She paused, and for an instant the 
courage seemed to falter on her lip. 

“Tf,” she said, “if the weary year in 


which I learnt I could hardly live with- 
out him has taught him forgetfulness, 
I shall learn it in that first minute, and 
there will be a train back, Mary, and a 
ship: it will only mean more travel, a 


little heart-break, and that is all!” 
Then the red came hurriedly into her 


cheek, and her eyes were gay with the 
bravery of a smile. 
Afterwards it was announced in the 


daily papers that Lady Jane, the Duke's 
only sister, had abroad for her 
health. 


gone 


ITI. 
ONALD, in exile, was nailing up a 
curtain. 
He had made strange attempts, 
earnest, yet to a woman laughable, 
to beautify the place: and, like a man, 
thought some of his failures grand. 
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Mary, in an excited letter, had given 
him to understand that she would cheer- 
fully abandon civilisation, and try to 
live like a savage, but it was not quite as 
bad as that. His partner in the ranch 
was a sleeping partner, and lived in the 
town, Where he ran a store; M’Lean was 
practically chief on the spot. Lately he 
had been building all round the one room 
that had been his house, adding several 
chambers and a verandah, in the light- 
hearted way possible only where all was 
wood. The were standing round 
the house now, interested, offering their 
advice. 

All day Donald had been at work—one 
must work out there-— but in stray 
minutes he had been making his prepar- 
ations. In them he had been sadly 
bothered. The widow woman, whom he 
had beguiled from the township with 
high wages as housekeeper and cook and 
maid, had incontinently eloped with a 
farmer who happened to want a_ wife, 
leaving her master in the lurch. He had 
to put up with a stray Chinaman, who 
was unfortunately unable to assist with 


boys 


hints. That was Donald’s present trial. 
The curtain was going up slowly 
across the window. There was a shaking 
of heads outside, and then a voice rang 
out 
* Don't bother your head, M’Lean. 


You won't have her long. A sister is no 


good as an importation to these parts,” 


the speaker continued. ‘ You'll have 
half the country hitching up at your 
door till she makes up her mind. Now 
if it had been a wife a 

Donald had turned and stalked back 
into the house. They heard him ham- 


mering with a sudden violence inside. 

~*There’s no joking M’Lean,” said one 
of them, with a grin, but they still 
hung about. Another took the pipe out 
of his mouth with a knowing look. 
“Sister?” he said. ‘Did you ever 
man fix up like that for a 
Did you ever know a_- sister 
willing to come all that way? ‘ Have 
none of you heard of a bashful 
bridegroom ?” 

There was a stare, and then a quick 
snigger of comprehension. 


know a 


sister ? 


ever 


“My view,” said the speaker, loftily, 
as became one who had hit upon some- 
thing clever, “‘my view is that he 


can’t quite bring himself to say, ‘ Look 
here, boys, I’m going to be married, 
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and that’s why I’m fixing up.’ He 
can’t stand the chaff.” 
They nodded. Nothing more likely. 


* And so he’s 
his sister we're 
lady on 


kept 
to expect. 


it quiet, and it’s 
Oh, there'll 
the train to-night, safe 
he'll go to the town to 
fetch her; but they'll take a little trip 
to the parson’s before they ride out 
doesn’t he live right opposite the depét? 
And then we'll be introduced to Mrs. 
M’Lean.” 

This ingenious theory was all at once 
interrupted by a hoarse and angry shout. 


be a 
enough, and 


‘I'll thank you boys to keep quiet!’ 
They started. John Chinaman’s scared 
yellow face peered out of the kitchen 


as M’Lean appeared threateningly in 


the door. So great was his wrath that 
the boys gave up the expectation of 
any fun, and wandered down the hill 


to their shanties. 

Donald’s hand shook a little as he 
went back to his hammering. Perhaps 
it was only a memory of the fever. 
Anyhow the boys’ idle talk had moved 
him strangely, and it was still chatter- 
ing in his ears as the sun sank lower, 
reddening for the sudden fall that 
would bring the dark. He stood motion- 


less for a long while in the middle of 
the floor, thinking—just thinking. 

If one who had heard the story had 
watched him then—a tall, silent, troubled 
figure—he would have known’ where 
the man’s heart was. He would, perhaps, 


have guessed why the blood rushed 
into his fever-wasted cheek and he let 
the hammer fall. 


raised his head. The sun had 


was dark. 


Later he 
fallen, and it 

“M’Lean! M’Lean!” 

\ shouting disturbed him. A herd of 
cattle had stampeded down at the creek 

wild young cattle, strange to the 
pastures. For the next hour there was 
a frantic riding and shouting, a darting? 
of black figures in the gloom. amid the 


general hurly-burly. And then they 
rested, sitting on their horses, peering 


at each other in the dark with a weary 
mirth, the last quiver of the excitement. 
Suddenly one who had a lantern, said 


“How about the lady ?” 
He was the man who had had that 
fine idea about M’Lean, and the rest 


They were 
too good a 


grinned quietly in the dark. 
beginning to think it was 
joke to turn out untrue. 
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Donald started. The town was many 
miles away, and already he should have 


been far towards it. There was no 
time to put on the civilised garments 
in which he had intended to go for 
Mary. It was a hurried minute’s work 
to harness a pair of horses to the 
buggy in perilous tandem fashion. 
Then he swung away with them at a 


gallop. 

There was a whoop and a little cheer. 
The boys peered after him as he went 
lurching past the creek, the horses 
reaching out gallantly in the dark, and 


taking the perilous road in jumps. 
Soon the ranch was swallowed up in 
the dark behind. 
* * * * aa 

It was daybreak as the horses came 
with a tired rush into the town. All 
night Donald had driven them = over 
the roads that were an irregular track 
across miles of prairie. It was at sun- 
rise that the train was due, and there 
was already a reddening in the black 
and grey of the sky. But the world 


was hardly waking, and there were no 
faces in the street. The drug store was 
a silent threat to the ailing, its bottles 
unwinkingly visible, but its door shut; 
and the minister's house was not yet 
awakened, although as Donald behind 
his wild pair swung past a head was 
thrust out in wonder. That was the 
minister's house, to which the boys in 
their had imagined he would 
bring 

A sudden jerk of the reins twisted 
round his wrist brought the horses up 
With a start at the hotel, and, leaving 
them to a man—the only soul astir 
Donald crossed to the depdt, and waited 
in the light of the reddening east. 

He was picturesque enough—the tall 
figure, ved-haired, with a face rather 


jJesting 


thin, and strong—but, as he thought, 
with a rueful whistle, hardly civilised. 
What would Mary say to the wide hat, 
and flannel shirt, and the long, muddy 
riding boots that made up the chief 
part of his attire? A > striking get-up 
for a photograph: but Well, Mary 


might scream, but afterwards she would 
surely laugh. 

He had had to come away as he was, and 
even then to hurry. The last few hours 
had long nightmare of driving 
through darkness, «a darkness that 


been a 
the 
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shut him in with the thoughts that must 
haunt a man who had wilfully turned his 
back on a woman who loved him—and 
all for pride. The M’Leans of Airidh 
did not alter, although they suffered 
like meaner folk. Their strong hearts 
might be very lonely, and all the pride 
that supported them in adversity failed 
to stand between them and pain. 
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However, the east was reddening, and 
at sunrise—— 

With a rush and a shriek the train 
came thundering along. The man who 
was stationmaster, and ticket clerk, and 
porter all together, stirred in his hut, 
and then came out blinking. 

Only two passengers: one who waited 
to gather rugs and things, and was still 








” 


“Jane !*’ he said—‘* Jane—— 








hidden in the train 
as the other alighted 
with a strange uncer- 
tainty and a stranger 


hurry. 

“*Mary!” 

It was he. She saw 
him there, just as the 
sun was. rising — the 
man she would love all 
her life, even if—even 
if this should fail. And 
at that a sudden daunt- 
lessness lit her eyes. 

**No,” she said, ** no— 
not Mary.” 

She saw him stagger, 
saw his face whiten and 
then grow scarlet as he 
started forward. All 
the long journey, the 
nights of waking, and 


doubt, and _— struggle 
with the rash courage 
at her heart —all was 
written then in her 
eyes: and to him those 
eyes were the dearest 
in all the world. He 





had put his pride first 
she had not. 

There was an_ utter 
hush in the little way- 
side station, a hush 
that seemed to lie over 
sky and land, as if all 
were waiting. 

‘I’m a rash woman,” 


she said; ‘but — you 
want me, Donald?” 
\ “Jane!” he said— 


** Jane 

And then all the sky 
was wonderful with the 
sunrise. 
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By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 





ERY little attention 
has ever been 
given to two strik- 
ing counsels of the 


: Apostle Paul, the 
one delivered to 
the church at 
Ephesus, and the 





other to the church 
at Colosse. To the 
Ephesians he said, ‘Be filled with the 
Spirit; speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs”; to the 
Colossians he said, ‘‘Teaching and ad- 
monishing one another with psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs.” The first 
of these quotations follows the words, 
“Be not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess”; and the contrast suggested is 
between a low and lewd intoxication, 
the result of sensual indulgence, and a 
spiritual, inward exaltation, the result 
of a quickening of the life by the Divine 
energy. The point seems to be that, 
although the orgies and revels of the 
world are disallowed to the Church, the 
festal spirit, the spirit of song and 
jubilation, of mirth and social happiness, 
is not only not discountenanced, but 
expressly approved and encouraged. In 
fact, nothing is more remarkable in the 
Epistles of Paul than the way in which 
he insists on the true satisfaction and 
exercise of every natural and legitimate 
instinct and faculty, emotion and aspira- 














tion, taste and talent. He is all for 
fighting the false with the true: the 
unhealthy with the healthy; the bad 


with the good. In his experience of 
men and their habits he has had occa- 
sion to remark the wine-fed riots and 





revels in which they indulge, and how 
fruitful of the worst effects are the car- 
nivals of wild and unchaste song which 
thousands of the people patronise. But 
he does not dismiss such ugly and 
repulsive facts from his mind without 
taking note that behind them lie cer- 
tain instincts and cravings of human 
nature which cannot be merely  sup- 
pressed or eradicated, but for which 
higher and purer satisfaction and ex- 
pression must be found within that 
religious life the circumference of which 


must never be less narrow than that of 
life itself. 
it has been observed by a_ great 


thinker that there is a constant tempt- 
ation in life to betray our powers 
and instincts to a godless secularity— 
that is to say, to find exercise and em- 
ployment for them within spheres which 
have a constant tendency to secularise 
them; spheres in which the deeper or 
the higher note is seldom or never heard. 
To Paul all the faculties and tastes, 
talents and cravings, of our nature were 
God-given, and were intended to con- 
tribute to the higher life. That they 
may fulfil their purpose room must be 
found for their exercise in the life of 
the spirit, which is to be the life of the 
Church. It is thus emphatically with 
the spirit of song. It is to be rescued, 
redeemed from the service of sense to 
the service of the spirit. It is not to be 
degraded into the mere slave of wine-fed 
fancies, and sensual, or even sensuous, 
imaginings: it is to be exalted to the 
service of the soul, to be a powerful 


instrument in the cultivation and conse- 
eration of life. 


A prodigal spirit of song 
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is fain to be satisfied with the husks 
which the swine do eat: to look for 
stimulus to the wine-cup and _ every 
form of erotic suggestion. But the true 
inspiration of the spirit of song lies in 
the joys, the quiet, deep delights, the 
ordered freedom, the filial privileges of 
the Father's Home. To express these 
there is no faculty sufficient, save the 
faculty of song. 

When you draw near to that Home, 
you hear ‘“‘music and dancing.” Its 
life is a life of song, and the pilgrimage 
of its sons and daughters is a march 
to music. Indeed, to the Apostle so 
true is this that the ordinary language 
of the Christian life is poetry and 
melody. ‘‘ Speaking to one another 
in spiritual song,” he says: your very 
speech is to become song. There is so 
much of music and melody within and 
without that the ordinary dull, plain 
prose of your intercommunication — is 
heightened and softened, and somehow 
transfigured, by the vivid inward life. 
Plain minds, and commonplace, become 
poetic: seeing things that are invisible, 
hearing things that are inaudible, and 
holding vonverse with a world which is 
beyond the perception of many wise in 
this world’s esteem. Men and women of 
immelodious lives become sensitive to 
strains of celestial music. which besiege 
in vain the ears of some whom the world 
acclaims as great musicians. Thus the 
life of the Spirit finds habitual ex- 
pression in the spirit of song: and the 
life of the Church is a life of melody 
and music. 

It is worth while noting at the outset 
that one of the main purposes of Chris- 
tian hymnody and song is for mutual 
intercourse and inspiration. Through 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs 
we are to speak to one another. <A 
congregational hymn is not always ad- 
dressed to the Almighty, and may just 
as appropriately be a form of intercom- 
munication between the members of 
a Christian assembly. Paul. indeed, 
made this conception even more defi- 
nite in his letter to the Colossians. 
There he counselled them to use the 
vehicle of song for “teaching and ad- 
monishing one another.” The spirit of 


song in the Church is thus to be con- 
secrated to the high uses of the moral 
and spiritual life. It may be inferred 
that 


neither Paul nor any of his 


brethren had reached that superior 
frame of mind to which we are in- 
vited in these modern days, when it is 
viewed as a degradation of art if it has 
reference to any moral or spiritual end. 
The great aim and object seems to be 
to avoid anything that may suggest 
that you have a purpose in your art 
apart from your art itself. Art for art's 
sake; but art for the sake of inspiring 
humanity to fresher, purer, _loftier, 
holier thoughts and _ lives—this is to 
cramp and fetter, narrow and impoverish 
art! Well, that kind of theory is one 
that has its vogue, and the fashion of 
it passes away. The theory that art 
does not exist to express ideas that are 
elevating and true is likely to be popu- 
lar in a generation that is either vacant 
of such ideas or that is not sure enough 
about any one of them. 


But once let the dream of a trans- 
figured world possess the imagination, 
and great thoughts and_ holy ideals 


dominate the soul; and art, too, will 
experience a new birth, and consecrate 
its transcendent powers to the highest 
service of humanity. In the Church of 
Christ this conception should never be 
allowed to drop into the background. 
There the spirit of song is to be the 
vehicle of elevating and ennobling 
thought. By its means we are not 
only to utter the worship of God, but 
we are to stimulate in one another 
worthy beliefs and sacred aspirations. 
And this leads me to emphasise another 
point in connection with the cultivation 
of the spirit of song. It was Frederick 
Robertson, I believe, who, in his analysis 
of the constituents of true poetry, insisted 
on what he called the quality of indi- 
rectness. And, surely, what is true of 
poetry is true of art and music as well 
in all their branches? They have ever, 
at their highest, something to teach. 
They are prophets of something above 
and beyond themselves. They stand 
like the Baptist, pointing away to the 
crowning Ideal, which all these Divine 
instrumentalities are ordained to serve, 
But they teach in indirectness, not 
baldly, crudely—in bare, hard literalism; 
but rather through hint and suggestion 
and symbolism. More is to be meant 
than meets the eye or the ear. Most 
of us resent morals thrust nakedly upon 
us. There is nothing more offensive than 
harsh and severe admonition. ‘* Admonish 
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one another,” says the Apostle, ‘in 
song.” There is an impression that to 
be forcible you must be pointed and 
but it is not always so. I do 
not say it is never so. There are times 
for Nathan to go to David and say, 
“Thou art the man!”-- for Elijah to 
confront Ahab with, “ Thou art he who 
troubleth Israel!” But the power in the 
world which has brought most sinners 
to their knees has been simply the life 
and death of Jesus Christ. That had 
the quality of indirectness: but oh! the 
rebuke of sin, and the encouragement 
of goodness, that suggested themselves 
to all who contemplated that master- 
piece of living, to all who listened to 
the awful Passion Music of the Cross! 
The fact of the matter is, we cannot 
put the truth we need to know into cold 
phrases. Divine truth will not be con- 
fined in an epigram. It may be coffined 
in one. Inelastic dogma only offends the 
reverent soul. We are not 
when men thrust this or that upon us 
as the concentrated extract of all truth. 
Browning, “is the perfect 
Poet”: and His way is to teach by sug- 
gestion and impression—to hint here and 
there an aspect of the infinite reality 

to limn in outline, shading ever away 
into infinitude His meanings and pur- 


poses, 


direct ; 


impressed 


“God.” said 


God is the perfect Musician: and we 
whose souls have caught some notes or 
strains of the heavenly melodies try to 
reproduce them in our songs below; and 
our teaching, like our God’s, should be 
in song and poetry and colour— indirect, 
and thereby the more truly suggesting 
reality, and making truth in its large- 
ness dawn upon the soul, for wholesome 
admonition and serious inspiration. 

Springing again out of this is a 
great truth, which I may not pass over, 
though I cannot elaborate it as I 
should like to do. The Christian life 
in all its parts is not only to. be 
true, it beautiful: it is to 
be harmonious. It is to be a_ song, 
a hymn, an anthem. It is to be beauti- 
ful as well as true. “Speaking to one 
another in spiritual songs.” Do you see? 
more than 
mere melody or music. The Christian life 
is speech in song; but it is also speech 


s to be 


There is, of course. to be 


In song. 


Its speech is to have a gracious, 
a beautiful, a melodious setting. ‘* Speak- 
ing the truth in love,” 


said the Apostle 


SPIRIT OF SONG. 
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elsewhere; that is speaking to one an- 
other in song. It is to be the love in it 
that is to exalt the common prose of 
Christian relationship into poetry. I 
suppose admonitions are the last things 
most of us would think of putting into 
song or setting to music. But life would 
be a far more gracious, winning, and 
spiritual thing if we did. If, instead of 





rh 
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rating and scolding inen for their faults 
and sins, we recognised an obligation 
to speak to them in the spirit of song, 
which is the spirit of love, how the 
carping, criticising, cavilling spirit would 
wither away! “Oh,” but you plead, 
“what I say is perfectly true!” L do 
not question or deny it. But it is 
not enough that it should be true: it 
must be beautiful. In the Christian life 
it must be more than speech: it must 
be song. Our communications to one 
another are all to be inspired, aye, and 
transfigured, by an all - pervading love. 
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Dr. Dale spoke once with kindly banter 
of those people whose principal business 
in life is to say “faithful things.” He 
said he had discovered that by ‘faithful 


things” they always meant disagreeable 
things. No, it is not enough to say 
what is true. You are under an obliga- 
tion to make it beautiful by saying it 
in a beautiful spirit. The Christian 
Church is the very home of the spirit 
of song. 

Now let me turn from this point to 
a very different one, but one which 
these passages directly suggest. Avoid 
the low life of sensuality—is not that 
the argument ?—and escape the tempta- 
tions of your lower nature, by giving 
room in your heart to the heavenly 
melodies, and thus you shall be de- 


livered from the discords of time by the 
eternal harmonies. When your spirit is 
in the possession of the interests of the 


Kingdom of God, you will have no 
temptation to condescend to hurtful 
lusts that war against the soul. 


There is a sonnet by Archbishop 
Trench—that much-neglected poet of the 
religious life—in which he recalls the old 
classical legend of how Odusseus, when 
he neared the home of the Sirens, had 
his sailors’ ears stuffed with wax, and 
himself bound to the mast, that they 
might row him safely past the isle of 
the enchantresses, and yet he might be 
ravished by the strains the Sirens sang. 
But with this artifice of Odusseus Arch- 
bishop Trench contrasts the method of 


Orpheus. He chose the more excellent 
way. He himself sang diviner melo- 
dies as he went, and so never felt the 


temptation to be lured to his doom by 
this earthly music: 


* But yet a nobler cunning Orpheus used. 
No fetter he put on, nor stopped his ear, 
But ever as he passed, sang high and clear 
The blisses of the gods, their holy joys, 
And with diviner melody confused 
And marred earth’s sweetest music to a noise.” 


So, indeed, the Apostle Paul con- 
ceived the Christian pilgrims, safe from 


the fascinations, and allurements, and 
enticements of the world, the flesh, or 
the devil, as they passed ever along 
the way, speaking to one another in 
spiritual song, and making melody in 
their hearts unto the Lord. A mind 
that has moved in the higher litera- 
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feasted, as it 


tures—that has were, at 
the banquets spread by the great 
masters of thought and _ style—is soon 
surfeited by the coarser viands of the 
modern sensationalist, and sickens of 


the nauseous diet provided by those 
who mistake disease for life. 
Taste formed upon the great models 


is not likely afterwards to be depraved 
and debased by any form of cheap 
and clever pretension. ‘Spiritual songs,” 
says the Apostle: songs with soul in 
them, art with soul in it, poetry with 
soul in it, literature with soul in it, 
music with soul in it—when we have 
learned to love these, the fleshly school, 
the morbid the naturalistic or 
materialistic school, are all alike repul- 


school, 


sive or insipid, offensive or uninterest- 
ing to us. They have:-no charm, no 
spell for us. The charm is past; the 
spell is broken. We have heard the 
heavenly melodies; and these grosser 
ones of earth have lost their witch- 
craft. 

Sometimes one has heard men _ speak 


in jest of the Christian’s conception of 
Heaven as a place where men and 
women are to. sit through eternity 
singing hymns. It is represented that 
the everlasting singing of hymns would 


be very tiresome to many. One must 
not be too hard on those who have 
been accustomed to make a _ jest of 
this kind for many years, and who 
have no other to fall back on if this 
is taken from them. By all means let 
them entertain themselves therewith. 


But what is the great conception that 
dawns on us out of the imagery of the 
Apocalypse? Why, it is of a life of 
song, a life of harmony, a life of music! 


One glorious divine symphony, un- 
broken by any discord of sin, or self, 
or error, 

Echoes from that world of melody 


are treasured in our hearts; and we 
endeavour to reproduce their harmony 
in a life of song below. 

Be ye therefore filled with the Spirit, 
speaking to one another in psalms and 
hymns, and spiritual songs; singing and 
making melody in your hearts unto the 


Lord. Yea, be filled with the Spirit, 
who is not only the Spirit of Truth 
and the Spirit of Life, but the Spirit 


of Song. 
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Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity,’’ ‘‘Andrew Clay’s Awakening,’’ Etc. 


‘Love is master of all arts. '—LONGFELLOW. 


CHAPTER IV. mother’s best dresses--the dresses she had 
when she was married—had been cut up for 
them years ago. Her wardrobe had been 
TIN TIEN Mary got back turned over so many times, and every avail- 
Ne | to the house, Ag- able shred utilised, in one way or another, 
nes asked her why’ that now there was nothing left but a few 

Geoffrey Colleton shabby, useless old things. Nevertheless, when 
had not come in: the invitation from Lady Colleton arrived, 


MIDSUMMER DAY. 












\ her father had it was turned out according to custom 
been expecting before it was accepted. It was no use accept- 
him all the morn- ing an invitation to a garden party if the girls 

ing. had nothing to wear. 
HS : . *He could not “I’m afraid it won't do, mother; I think 
_ . : come in, he was we had better stay at home,” Agnes said 
riding,” Mary said witha sigh, when the old things had been gone 
shortly; “he brought the colt over, and he throug a “If we can’t go dressed decently, 
had to take it back again.” like other people, we had much better stay 

“You refused to ride it?” at home. 

“Of course, I refused.” Mrs. Unwin sighed too; it seemed the only 


“T didn’t know; you change your mind so thing to be done. There was a long bill owing 


been a burning question at the vicarage so looks as if it were quite ancient,” Molly 


long as the girls could remember. All their said with a laugh. She did not say why she 





> ofter I’m sure mother will be glad you’ at Snellgrove’s, the draper in Culmstock— 
didn’t go. bill that had been running for years, that 
‘It’s got nothing to do with mother; I’m was never cleared off, only kept down by 
not likely to break my neck—it would not be small amounts being paid from time to time, 
the first colt I have ridden.” on account. There was a payment due now— 
“T wasn’t thinking of that,” said Agnes un- overdue. Mrs. Unwin did not see how the 
feelingly; “| was thinking of dear Lady girls could have new dresses until that in- 
Colleton. Mother would be so sorry for you — stalment was paid. 
to give her any anxiety P *T’m sure [I don’t mind what I wear; my 
\ “Anxiety! What anxiety can I give her? old blue dress will do very well,” Jeannie said 
{ [don’t know what you mean.” quickly. She had set her heart upon going 
Molly knew perfectly well what Agnes to Ladylift, and she was not going to let a 
| meant. frock stand in the way. 
In a household with narrow means, and “That shabby old thing you wore all 
| three grown-up daughters, the question of last summer! I'd rather go in sackcloth 
dress is always a burning question. It had than in a dowdy old frump of a frock that 
| 





6c ne 


ridicule 


was laughing, and Jean, who hated 
and had a morbid horror of being laughed at, 


flushed scarlet with vexation. 


‘T was not aware that I looked very 
anciently dressed when I[ wore my _ blue 
llama,” she said in an injured voice. ‘* Lady 


Colleton always admired it; she said it suited 
than any frock I: had —-and--and 
other people have said the same.” 

She did not say who the “other people” were: 
but there was a tender memory connected with 
the blue Hama that brought a flush to 
her cheek and a soft light to her eyes. 

No doubt Lady Colleton and the 
people” were right when they said that Jean 
never looked better than she looked in that 
old blue frock. She put it en, that her mother 
might see it was really passable, and she 
put on her last summer's hat that she had 
retrimmed for Mrs. Lyon’s tennis party. She 
put on all her war-paint, and she stood, with 
her delicate colour coming and going, to be 


me better 


rm SV 


criticised. 
Jean was tell and fair, a 


slender reed of a 


** other 





She put on all her war-paint, and stood to be criticised. 
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girl, with a willowy figure, a thin, unfledged, 


unrounded figure that suggested scanty 
nourishment, fair and breakable. The blue 


frock with its soft folds, out of which the stiff- 
ness and newness had long departed, supplied 
the want of fulness in the lines of her figure, 
and suited her transparent complexion, 
brought out the delicate carnations of her 
pale, drooping face, and matched the blue of 
her eyes. 
As Jean 
with the 


stood in her old shabby frock, 
broad brim of her last summer's 
hat shading and _ softening the sad _ lines 
of her face, and with some soft snowy lace 
about her throat, she looked as if she had 
stepped out of a picture. 

The Vicar’s wife smiled and sighed, and a 
throb of pride, of exultation, fluttered for a 
moment in her maternal bosom. Her children 
were more lovely than any other girls in the 
county; she could not think where they had 
got their beauty from. If they poor, 
they had something that money could not buy. 

‘Yes, I think the dress will do very well,” 
she said; could not 
get anything made in the 
time that would suit you 
better. People do not look 
at the dress, they look at 
the wearer.” 

Molly laughed ; it 
one of her mother’s 
fashioned notions. 

**People do not take the 
trouble to look at = my 
said gaily ; 
‘*they have seen them too 


were 


a you 


was 


old- 


dresses,” she 


often.” 

It was settled at last, 
after long consultation, 
that two of the girls 
Agnes and Molly — must 
have new frocks for Lady 
Colleton’s garden party, 
and that Jean’s old blue 
gown would do: it could 
not be improved upon. 

Quite a sheaf of | bills 
came in the day after that 
conversation. Mrs. Unwin 
sighed as she took them 


out of the letter-bag. The 
post-bag usually reached 
the vicarage just before 
breakfast; to be more 
exact, it usually arrived 
during prayers. The front 


door was left open, that 
the postman might bring 


it in, and lay it on the 
hall table, without disturb- 
while 


ing the household 


they were at prayers. 
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Mrs. Unwin used to listen for the step of 
the postman outside on the gravel. She could 
not keep her attention from wandering, and 
often her pulses would be stirred, and her 
heart would sink with anticipation of what 
the bag might contain. 

She was always glad if she heard that 
step on the gravel outside when she was on 
her knees. Whatever the post-bag might 
hold, she was better prepared to meet it 
when she got up. 

She was on her knees, in the midst of her 
household, when the bag came in on that 
morning after Midsummer Day. She was 
rather expecting a letter from Dick; there 
was a flutter of hope as well as fear at her 
heart. She took out the sheaf of bills and 
laid them beside her plate, but there was 
no letter from Dick. There was a letter 
from Ben: he did not write very often, unless 
he wanted anything. His letter to-day was 
no exception to the rule. There was a scrap 
of paper inside the envelope when she opened 
it, which was intended for her eye only. 
She took the paper out and slipped it be- 
neath the bills, and passed the letter round 
the table. 

“Ben does not say much,” the 
remarked when he _ had read his 
letter: ‘She does not tell us what he is 
doing.” 

“He is too busy to write a long letter ; 
| daresay he does not leave the office until 
late,” his wife answered. She was always 
ready to make excuses for Ben. 

The Vicar finished his breakfast in silence : 
Ben’s disappointment and failure was still a 
sore subject to him. When breakfast was 
over, he got up from the table, and wen: 
walked for 
half an hour in the garden before he went 
into his study. When he was once in his 
study, he shut himself up for the rest of the 
morning. He was engaged on a great theo- 
logical work: he had been engaged on it for 
years, but it had = not 


Vicar 


son’s 


out into the garden; he usually 


progressed very fast 


during that period. The time was slipping 
on, and his work was incomplete: he might 
not live to complete it. If it were finished 
during his lifetime. if he lived to give it to 


the world, it might mean so many things to 
him: ease, freedom from the carking care 
preferment—it would certainly 
mean preterinent. 

Molly joined her father on the lawn, and 
she walked beside him between the flower- 
beds, chattering gaily, stopping every now 
and then to call his attention to a favourite 
Dick’s pigeons 
Molly was gener- 
ally her father’s companion in his morning 


or poverty; 


rose-tree, or to the pigeons 
that were flying overhead. 


walks, and she had always so much to tell 


him She told him about the invitation for 


Ladylift to-day, and how they were all 
counting upon it. 

* You are sure you don’t mind my going, 
father?” she said. ‘1 will stay at home, if 
you like: Jeannie and Agnes will go with- 
out me; I shall not be missed 

‘1 am not so sure of that,” the Vicar said, 
with a smile. ‘ Geoffrey would be hurt if 
his old playfellow were not there to welcome 
him. I think you must go, Molly, whoever 
stays at home.” 

‘I don’t believe he would know if I were 
there or not,” Molly said, flushing like a 
poppy. “Miss Waterhouse is coming over 
with Mrs. Gardiner; he will have no eyes for 
anyone else 4 

“Ah! is it so? | am very glad,” said the 
Vicar: “it will be the best thing that can 
happen. | hope she is worthy of him.” 

Molly tossed her head; she had nothing to 
say about the lady’s worth, and she did not 
like her father taking the matter for granted. 
She stood snipping off the fragrant tips of a 
lavender bush that was just coming into 
bloom; then, suddenly remembering that she 
was wanted indoors, she ran back to the 
house. 

Mrs. Unwin was looking worn and worried 
when Molly came in from the garden, bring- 
ing some of the outside sunshine in with her. 
There was something besides the bills that 
Was worrying her, but that Molly did not 
know. 

“TI think the people might have waited a 
few days longer,” she said, tossing over the 
papers on the table. ‘They need not have 
been in such a hurry; we are not likely to 
run away.” 

Mrs. Unwin smiled at her impatience. ‘* No, 
likely to run away,” she said, 
*‘and they will all be paid some day, that is 
one good thing; all—everyone will be paid——” 

Molly looked at her mother with a sudden 
question in her eyes—she was always jumping 
at conclusions. 

‘Have you heard anything, mother?” she 
said. ‘*Is—is he - 

She did not finish the sentence. “Uncle 
Peter is quite well,” Mrs. Unwin said quickly ; 
“there is nothing—at least, I hope there is 
nothing—the matter with Uncle Peter. He was 
better than usual when I last heard.” 

She could not bear the children to be always 
counting upon the death of the old man. She 
hated herself for being stirred by any tidings 
of his failing health. 

Mrs. Unwin gathered her papers up and 
went out of the room. The tears were still 
in her eyes, and she was looking worried, 
when she met her husband coming in from 
his walk in the garden. An idea struck her, 
and she went into the library with him. 

“Can you spare me a minute, Richard, 


we are not 
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before you sit down ?” his wife asked, stopping 

him half-way. It was her only chance to catch 

him now, before he was deep in his work. 
*T—I am rather busy this morning, dear,” 


‘*He will have no 


absently, his mind still full of his 
subject. ‘ Wouldn’t it do by-and-by cS 

*T won't keep you long,” she said, speak- 
ing eagerly. “These have come this morning” 
-she glanced down at the bills in her hand 
as she spoke—‘and | thought, perhaps, you 
a small cheque—for 


he said 


Inanage a cheque 
Snellgrove. There are the 
Thursday, and they may not 
them, with that long bill still owing, unless 
they have something on account x" 


might 
girls’ dresses for 


care to do 


*T don’t see how— the Vicar began, 
and then he thought of Molly, and how 
disappointed his old pupil would be if she 


were not the party assembled to 


welcome 


among 


him. 








eyes for anyone else—- 
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“If a very small cheque will do, Mary,” 


he said, **I think I can manage it.” 


“Whatever you can manage, dear,” his 
wife said humbly, “I will send.” 

He went to the table 

where he wrote his 

sermons, and hunted 


among his papers for 
his cheque-book. 

It was a _ hopeless 
and when he 


looking for it 


search, 


left off 


the muddle was worse 

than when he began. 
‘Il don’t think it’s 

here: I’m afraid I’ve 


misplaced — it. Perhaps 
this will do instead.” 

He took a_ crumpled 
banknote for five pounds 
out of his purse. and 
gave it to her as he 
spoke. 

“It will be _ better 
than nothing,” she said. 
She was disappointed ; 
she had expected ten 
pounds, but she would 
not let him see that she 
was not satisfied. 

She went out of the 
room with the five-pound 
note between her finger 


and thumb. It would 
not be of much use 
sending that small sum 


to Snellgrove on ac- 
told herself; 
only be an 


count, she 
it would 
acknowledgment of their 
poverty. 

Before she had crossed 
the hall had made 
up her mind what she 
would do with the note. 


she 


since As it was too small an 

amount to send to 

Snellgrove she felt she could not do other- 

wise than give it to Ben, who was almost 
penniless again. 

She had that scrap of paper from Ben in 
her pocket. He had written to ask her for 
money. It was the old plea. His salary 
would be due at the end of the month, 
but he had nothing to go on with mean- 
while. His landlady was threatening to turn 
him out if he did not pay up the rent 
that was due; and he had no boots to his 
feet. 

The Vicar’s wife did not hesitate long with 
that five-pound note between her fingers. 
She did exactly what any other mother 


would have done: she sent it to Ben. 
































CHAPTER V. 


LADYLIFT. 


HERE was nothing talked of at the 
vicarage during the next week but 
the garden party at Ladylift. The 


heads were quite turned at the 
dazzling them; the great 
gathering of county people, the archery, the 


girls’ 


prospect before 


tennis, and the new frocks. 

As Jean was not having a new frock, that 
detail did not count, nor did = she look 
forward with any blissful anticipation to 
the other items in the programme; the 
féte had another attraction for Jean. She 
looked forward to it as eagerly as the rest 
more eagerly perhaps—but she did not talk 
so much about it. 

The day dawned as fair and cloudless a 
June day as heart could desire. There was 
wot a cloud the blue sky, not a hint of 
thunder, and a light breeze was stirring 
mong the trees. 

The girls, who were to walk over to 
Ladylift, started early; they did not want 
to meet a lot of carriages on the road, and 
they wished to be there in time to see the 
people arriv 
The Vicar and his wife stood at the door 
to see the girls start. The Vicar was as 


proud of his girls as their mother; he thought 
there were no girls to equal them in the county 


in the whole world. He had reason to be 
proud of them to-day. To see them turn 
out on that sweet June afternoon in their 


pretty, fresh summer frocks, with their eyes 
sparkling, and fairer than any June 
their cheeks, filled him with a sense 
of wonder thankfulness. He could not 
think how, such a_ bare pittance, 
they had been reared so fresh and fair and 
sweet. He could not understand. He could 
only thank God, Who had dowered them so 
richly, and ask Him to keep them pure, and 
free from care and taint. 


roses 
roses in 
and 

out of 


‘I never saw Molly look so well,” the 
Vicar’s wife said as she turned away with 
a mist before her eyes. ‘She will be the 
prettiest girl at Ladylift.” 

“Molly? You mean Jean, my dear. Jean 
in her blue frock reminds me of you, Mary. 
You wore a blue frock like hers—it might 
be the same—the day I first saw you, and 

[ was young in those days; I had my 


fancies like other young men—your hair was 


so bright (I remember you wore it in a coil) 


that I thought a sunbeam was imprisoned 
in it. It is bright still 

Mrs. Unwin laughed, and a_ faint pink, 
like the carnations of her youth, stole up 
under her white skin. 

“Jean is a great deal handsomer than I 
ever was, said, blushing like a girl. 
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*“Not in my eyes,” said the Vicar fondly. 

While the girls were walking the 
fields to Ladylift, their mother, sitting at an 
upper window, watched the carriages drive 
by to the /éte. 

She knew most of the people, or she had 
met them at time in her life, before 
she had given up going into society. 

They were all neighbours—county neigh- 
bours ; there was no town nearer than 
Culmstock, and some of the cathedral clergy 


across 


some 


had driven over, the Archdeacon and _ his 
girls, and two of the Canons and _ their 
wives, and the wife of the M.P. for the 
county, Lady Alicia Mainwaring, with a 


party of guests she had staying in the house. 
The Vicar’s wife sitting alone at her 


window, watching the guests drive by, was 
almost sorry that she had _ refused. Her 
place was with her girls, she told herself. 
She ought not to have considered her 
clothes; nobody would look at her; she 
ought not to have sent her girls alone. She 
quite trembled behind the white curtain as 
she heard the men in their high dog-carts 


laughing and joking as they drove past the 
Vicarage gate. 

There 
Lady 


Lord 
Alicia’s brother, 
such sad tales about, 
she knew little of, but looked upon with 
trembling and fear. She had sent her inno- 
cent ewe lambs unprotected among these 
wolves called them wolves, 

She away from the window white 
and trembling—she would not look out any 
more—and she began to turn over her 
drawers. If she could have found a pair of 
gloves—she was still particular about her 
gloves—she would have walked over, late as 
it was. 

As Mrs. 


drawers, a 


George Fane Tempest, 
whom there were 


and other men that 


was 


she 
came 


Unwin was turning over her 
carriage came into the gate, and 


stopped at the vicarage door; a_ well- 
appointed carriage, with servants in hand- 
some liveries on the box, and the arms of 


the Aylmertons on the panels. 


It was Lady Aylmerton, of Orchard 
Damerel, and her sister, Mrs. Robert Lyon, 
of the Rectory, who had called in on their 
way, to see if they could take the Vicar 
and his wife over with them; they had kept 
two seats vacant. 

* Robert is driving over with a friend 
who is staying with us,” Mrs. Lyon ex- 
plained in her breezy way; “I have given 
him up the pony-carriage.” 

‘He was too proud to come with us,” 
Phyllis, Lady Alymerton, said laughingly ; 


“he gives himself such airs if he happens to 
get a friend with him.” 

Phyllis sweet as ever. 
had not spoilt her. 


to stay 
Was as 


Pre sperity 
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husband?” the Vicar 
‘“‘T have not seen him 


“Where is your 
asked her Ladyship. 
for a long time.” 

‘*Oh, Hugh hates garden parties; I have 
to make an excuse for him; he has driven 
off with the boys—my two brothers are 
spending the holidays with us—for a day’s 
fishing to get away from it.” 

Mrs. Unwin would not be persuaded to 
accept the vacant seat in the carriage, but 
she asked Mrs. Lyon to look after her girls. 
They had no chaperon, and Lady Colleton’s 
hands would be full with her guests. Mrs. 
promised to make the girls her 
especial care, particularly Jean. ‘ Robert 
raves about Jean,” she told the proud 
mother as she drove away. 

There were other people 
Jean before the afternoon was over. Of all 
the gay. brilliant throng that gathered on 
the lawn at Ladylift, Jean was the most 
admired. Her tall, slender figure, set off by 
the soft folds of that old blue’ gown, 
attracted many admiring glances. It was 
the worst- fitting gown on the lawn, the 
women declared. Jean had made it herself 
after a pattern of her own, and there was 
not much ‘‘fit” about it; but it just suited 
her style as a fashionably made gown would 
not. 

Molly in her new white frock with pink 
bows was almost in the background: there 
were so many girls in white dresses made 
exactly alike, it was quite a livery. 

Mrs. Lyon was as good as her word. She 
looked after the vicarage girls as she had 
promised their mother. When her husband 
drove up with his friend, she resigned Jean 
to his care, and went off with the others. 
Robert Lyon’s friend had met Jean before. 
He had been down shooting at Christmas, 
and fishing at Easter. He was a clerk in 
the Treasury, and whenever he could get a 
few days’ leave he ran down to Coombe 
Damerel. There was an attraction in the 
neighbourhood that drew him like a mag- 
net to that valley in the West 
Country. 

He had met Jean, he had contrived to 
meet her every time he came down; he 
had met her at Mrs. Lyon’s tennis party 
only the week before, and he had asked 
her if she would be here to-day, and Jean 
had answered in the affirmative. Perhaps 
that had something to do with the choice 
of that blue gown. 

**Look here, Ferrol,” the Rector had said, 
when he found his friend so taken up with 
Jean, ‘you mustn’t put netions in the poor 
little thing’s head.” 

“Notions! What do you mean?” 


Lyon 


raving about 


remote 


Lewis 


Ferrol had said, firing up. 
*QOh, you know what [ mean! You must 





not let the girl fall in love with you. You 
must not lead her on— 

“Lead her on? I don’t understand you,” 
the other had said stiffly; but he understood 
well enough. 

“What I mean is this,” the Rector said 
squarely ; he was thinking of his own court- 
ing—not so long ago—and how he had wooed 
Joan, and what a prize—what an inestimable 
prize—was the love of a good woman; not 
a thing to win lightly. **What I mean is, 
that the girl is too good to be trifled with. 
She is a sweet, simple girl of the old school; 
she does not understand modern ways; she 
takes everything seriously. The man who 
trifles with her, who breaks her little, tender 
heart, will have something to answer for——” 

* You surely don’t think I’m such a cad, 
Lyon!” Lewis Ferrol said with some emo- 
tion. “I love the girl dearly; I would not 
do anything to cause her a—a single pang 
for all the world! [ would make her my 
wife to-morrow, if she would have me——” 

*You’d better ask her, then,” the Rector 
said significantly. ‘‘ You'll have a chance to- 
morrow.” 

Robert Lyon had repeated this conversation 
to his wife--he could not keep anything from 
Joan—and she had asked her sister to call at 
the vicarage on the way to Ladylift to pick 
up Jean—Jean and her mother. The Treasury 
clerk would not think less of his probable 
future wife and mother-in-law if they arrived 
on the scene in the Countess of Aylmerton’s 
carriage. 

Phyllis had gladly lent herself to this scheme, 
but the girls had already started to walk 
across the fields. When Mrs. Lyon relin- 
quished Jean into her husband’s charge, and 
he had walked away, and left her with his 
friend, it was only carrying out a prearranged 
scheme. It was too late for Lewis Ferrol to 
draw back now. 

Molly saw Robert Lyon walk away, and 
leave Jean with his friend. She had often 
seen her sister and this friend of the Lyons 
together before. They were always together 
when they happened to meet, now she came 
to think of it; but there was something in 
this meeting to-day, this pairing off, that 
seemed to her more than chance. She 
wondered whether he was going to propose 
to Jean, and if she would like him for a 
brother-in-law, and what her father would 
say about it, and where the money for the 
trousseau would come from. She thought of 
all this in the few seconds in which she saw 
Jean and her lover turn aside from the 
crowded lawn into one of the quiet walks in 
the shrubbery. It takes a very little time to 
think about a great many things. 

Molly was not quite sure she should like 


Robert Lyon’s friend for a_ brother-in-law. 











eg 




















He was a different ‘* cut” from the other men 
she had met —a London cut. Mr. Lewis Ferrol 
had a certain about him that Government 
employees in the higher ranks have. In the first 
place, he was carefully dressed ; he was dressed 


ail 


in the latest London fashion—the very latest 

from the curly brim of his hat to the square 
toe of his patent boots: the fashion of toes 
was square just then, and the brims of the 


curly. The men that Mary Unwin 
to meet, the county squires 


neighbourhood, were not remarkable 


hats wer 
was accustomed 
of the 
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and the cool, cynical air of a denizen of 
Clubland. 

He could not help acquiring these graces 
of manner. He had lived in’ London all his 
life, his father had been a successful Queen’s 
Counsel, and was one of Her Majesty’s judges. 
He was sitting most of the year in the Law 
Courts, and in August he went down to 
Scotland. He rented a moor in Argyllshire. 
Lewis Ferrol shot over his father’s moor for 
two months in the year, and in October he 
came back to his work at the Treasury and to 





She quite trembled behind 


for the care they bestowed on their toilet. 
They usually wore tweeds, and very often 
might be seen wearing shockingly bad hats, 


and their hands were brown and tanned with 


exposure to sun and weather. In their bear- 
ing, too, they were unlike the Treasury 
clerk. They slouched about in a_ free-and- 


easy way, and they had a certain swinging 


gait that is only acquired in walking over 
turnip Lewis Ferrol neither slouched nor 
trode; he had the perfect, well-bred walk 


f 
Oo! 


London 


ccustomed to pavements, 





the white curtain.—yp. 67%. 


his London clubs. He had nothing in common 
with the stay-at-home squires of the West 
Country. 

Molly had plenty of time to speculate and 
look about her as she walked demurely aiid 
the distinguished throng under the wing of 


Mrs. Lyon and her sister. Agnes did not 
want much chaperoning ; she looked older than 
the ladies who took charge of her. She had 


acquired the penetrating, old look that girls 
have who are always considering ways and 


means. The eldest sister of a large family 
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often gets this look: she has to think for 
so many others. Agnes had had to think of 
others as long as she could remember. 

Molly saw Geoffrey Colleton for a few 
minutes only. He was standing beside his 
mother as she received her guests, and every- 
body was congratulating him. She had only 
shaken hands with him as the rest had. If she 
had stayed away, he would not have known 
it, she told herself; she need not have gone 
to the expense of that new frock to please 
him. When he could get away from his 
mother’s side, he was devoting himself to the 
girl who had come over with his sister, Mrs. 
Gardiner. Molly knew her in a moment by 


the description Jean had given of her. Jean 
had met her once before at Ladylift. Large 


and fair, and florid, with big foolish, blue eyes. 
This was Jean’s description, and allowance 
must be made for it. Miss Waterhouse was 
all that Jean had described her, but her eyes 
were not foolish. 

They were large, full blue eyes, and people 
raved about them. She was an heiress, which 


may have had something to do with the 
raving. But some people who did not know 
she was an heiress thought her handsome ; 
Lady Aylmerton among them. ‘ Who is 
that fine girl that Mr. Colleton is talking 
to?” she asked her sister as they moved 


through the crowd on the lawn. She called 
her a “fine girl.” Kate Waterhouse was made 
on large lines; she was much taller than 
Molly, and had splendid shoulders and hips. 
When she walked, she had that big, swinging 
movement of the hips which women who 
live very much in the saddle affect. 

*That is the future Lady Colleton,” Joan 
said with a laugh. ‘She is a ward of Mr. 
Gardiner’s; she is to marry his brother-in-law, 
and her dot will pay off the mortgage on 
the estate.” 

She spoke as if it were all arranged. 

**T shouldn’t have thought she would have 
been Mr. Colleton’s taste,” Lady Aylmerton 
said, looking at the girl critically through 
her eye-glass; ‘‘she strikes me as—as rather 
bourgeoise.” 

“The remark does credit to your discern- 


ment, Phil; her father was a sugar baker, 
or something of the kind, and her grand- 
father was a porter and used to unload 
oranges on Bristol quay,” Mrs. Lyon said 
in her direct way; she never covered up 
things. 


**A self-made man,” said Agnes, who was 
listening eagerly; she had never heard the 
right story about Mics Waterhouse. “I wish 
he were here. <A _ self-made man is more 
interesting than his womenfolk. He carries 
the that he has got in the struggle 


scars 


about with him.” 


* You 


think the struggle for wealth is a 
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conflict ?” 


conflict—a hand-to-hand 
merton said. 

“I think the weak always go to the wall,” 
Molly said, answering for Agnes. She could 
not keep the bitterness out of her voice 
as she spoke. Molly had no patience with 
Geoffrey Colleton devoting himself to the 
daughter of the baker, and hardly 
noticing his old friends. She did not recog. 


Lady Ayl- 


sugar 


nise that she was not so important as 
other people there, that he was bound to 
be civil to his mother’s guests. She only 


felt that she was overlooked; and she wished 
she had stayed away. 


CHAPTER VI. 

AMONG THE ROSES. 
away from Ladylift 
Molly altered her 

mind. She altered it—changed it, 

rather—three distinct times during 
the afternoon. She was sorry that she had 
come at first, when she arrived on foot with 
her sisters, and found herself unnoticed 
among that brilliant throng. 

When the Aylmerton carriage drove up, 
and Lady Aylmerton herself sought her out 
and volunteered to chaperon her, and she. 
found herseif of some importance, her horizon 
cleared, and she told herself she would not 
have missed being there for anything. 

Then there had come a change over the scene 
when Geoffrey Colleton had devoted himself 
to the heiress, and she had once more 
wanted to leave. So long as _ Geoffrey 
was devoting himself to Kate Water- 
house Molly wished to be away, but when 
that young lady was carried off by her 
guardian to be introduced to Lady Alicia 
Mainwaring, and Geoffrey took advantage 
of his liberty to come over to her side, she 
wanted to go home no more; she would 
have been willing to stay in that charmed 
scene for ever. 

*“So you have not come in the sun-bonnet, 
after all?” Geoffrey said, looking down with 
admiration at the _ beautiful 
beneath the broad-brimmed 


she came 
that afternoon 


EFORE 


CO 


undisguised 
piquante face 
Leghorn hat. 

He had not seen Molly in what she 
termed her ‘“war-paint” since he had come 
back, since she had grown up. He _ was 
such a frank, foolish fellow, he could not 
conceal his admiration. 

“TI don’t think you would have known, if 
I had,” Molly said saucily. ‘You’ve had 
no eyes for anyone all the afternoon but 
the Amazon in grey.” 

She would not own 
the lady in grey was. 


that she knew who 


















































* You think the struggle for wealth is a conflict.” 


Amazon, you call her,” he said, disappeared, and it was no use looking for 


a very good hae 





for them in that crowd. ‘ 
I The roses of June were in bloom, and 
on together ‘my Lady's rose garden,” which was one 


pack this winter.” 
looked lawn. 


remem- eyes, saw her brother steal away from the 


»said. to wander in the rose garden with that 
Molly little ‘forward chit from the vicarage”; she 


‘You don’t admire horsey girls ? 


Molly off to have : » in one *You know you ought not to be here,” 


her chaperon was not had beguiled him away from his duty, and 
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ot of the features of Ladylift, was just outside 
to the tent. It was much nicer wandering 
among the roses than in the crowd on the 


her Millicent Gardiner, who had very sharp 


guests who had been bidden to meet him, 


called Molly **a forward chit.” She agreed 
well with Sir Thomas that it was a great pity 
ot her mother had asked her. “** That sort of 
Was person does not know her place,” she told 
let her mother, when they were speaking of 
he Geoffrey's bad behaviour after the guests 


were gone, 
they Molly said to him mischievously, when she 


had had got him all to herself among the roses, 
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*You ought to be making yourself agree- 
able to the Amazon.” 


*T didn’t come here to talk about the Am- 


azon; I came here to get a word with you, 
Molly. What made you refuse to ride the 
colt the other day? You weren't afraid; | 


know weren't afraid. There was another 
reason 

Molly could not 
say that there was not a 
only bury her hot face in 


and hope that he would not press the point. 


you 


his face and 
She could 


a cluster of roses, 


look up into 
reason. 


The damask of the roses was not deeper 
than the damask colour in her tell - tale 
cheeks. 


*T am right,” he said, when he noted that 
flag of distress: ‘‘there was a reason.” 

** Yes,” she said, “there was a reason.” 

She would have given anything to recall 
her words the moment after she had spoken 
them. How could she tell him why she had 
refused ? She would rather go to the stake, 
she told herself, than tell him. 

Perhaps he guessed as he looked down at 
her drooping face, and saw her eyelids quiver. 

**What is it, Molly?” he asked. 

Something in his voice made her look up. 
There was a sudden surprise, almost terror, 


in her face as their eyes met. His eyes 
were shining upon her; there was a flame 
in them that she had never seen there 


before, and they were full of tenderness. 


Molly felt herself for the moment swept 
off her feet by a flood of quite new and 
bewildering emotions. She did not know 
what it meant; she only knew that she 


ought not to be there in that rose garden with 


Geoffrey. She had no right to take him 
away from his mother’s guests—from Kate 


Waterhouse, and keep him dallying here on 


the verge of a confession which she ought 
not to listen to. She reminded herself of 
this with a thrill of nervous impatience as 
she stood there bending over the roses. 
“Tt was nothing to make a fuss about,” 
she said, answering him lightly. “It was 
quite out of the question L should ride Sir 
Thomas's horse without Sir Thomas’s know- 
ledge or consent.” 

“My father knew,” he said hastily; ‘* but 
you would not ride without he asked you 


is that what you meant, Molly ?” 
Yes,” Molly said, with a glow on her 
‘that is what I meant. I Lady 
and Sir Thomas; I would not do 
to offend them for the world!” 
very clumsy speech. It was not 
what she intended to and 
making a ridiculous fuss about her refusal to 
vide the colt. If she stayed there flounder- 
ing through an explanation of her emotions, 
she was sure she would betray herself, if her 
tell-tale face had not betrayed her already. 


face: love 
Colleton 
anything to 

It was a 
was 


Say, she 
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moment, 


awkward 


There was an Geoffrey 


was looking at her with a hurt, wounded 
appeal in his eyes. She did not know what 
he might say next. ‘I’m sure we ought 
to go back,” she said quickly. ‘* Mrs. Lyon 
will think I have run away.” 

She turned to go as she spoke, but a long 
trailing branch of the rose-tree she was 


standing near caught her flimsy white dress, 
and she could not free it. **Let me!” 
Geoffrey said, coming to her aid. 

It was not such an easy task; 
had caught in the folds of her 


the thorns 
gown and 


would not be detached, and Geoffrey had to 
kneel on the ground at her feet to release 
it. He was kneeling there, and Molly was 


bending over him, intent on saving her lace— 
a lace scarf of her mother’s that she had 
begged for the occasion—when a sharp voice 
not far off broke upon them. 

** Geoff!” 

It was his sister, Mrs. Gardiner, calling ; she 
was standing at the end of the path, with 
angry and cheeks aflame. 

Geoffrey rose quickly from the ground; his 


eyes 


task was finished, and the rose branch he 
had released flew back. 
* We are just going,” Mrs. Gardiner said 


sharply. She did not take any notice of 
Molly. ‘* Will you come and arrange with 
Kate about the archery meeting on Satur- 
day ?” 

*Oh, Molly, where have you been? We 
have been looking for you everywhere!” 
Agnes cried in a dreadfully distinct voice, 
coming upon them a moment later. 

But Geoffrey was not kneeling at Molly’s 


feet now. He had picked himself up, and was 
walking down the path, and self-pos- 
sessed, and talking gaily ; the contretfemps had 
not disturbed him in the least. Molly was 
hot and angry, and raging inwardly; she was 
quite sure that Mrs. Gardiner had drawn 
her own conclusions when she had come upon 
them among the roses, but she was too proud 


COL »| 


to explain. 

*You could not have looked very far; we 
had only been in the garden a few minutes,” 
Molly said rather tartly, as her elder sister 
bore her off, like a child in disgrace. 

“You have been there long enough for all 


the people to go away. If I could have found 


you earlier, we could have driven back in 
the Aylmerton’s carriage. They could not 
wait any longer, and they have taken Jean 
back.” 

Everyone had not gone away when Molly 
got back to the lawn, where Lady Colleton 
was bidding good-bye to her guests; there 


was still a fair sprinkling of people waiting 
for their carriages to come round, Agnes was 
losing that ride back with Lady 
she was smarting under a sense 


angry at 
Aylinerton ; 








The thorns had caught in the folds of her gown. 
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of injury ; and she was out of patience with 
Molly carrying Geoffrey off at a time when 
he was most wanted, when the eyes of the 
county were upon him; she thought she was 
behaving shamefully. 

Agnes was not alone in this opinion. 

Geoffrey Colleton was putting the heiress 
into the Sittingecourt carriage as the sisters 
went down the drive. He raised his hat as 
they passed, but he went on talking to Miss 
Waterhouse; he was arranging about the 
archery jféte, but Agnes could not know 
that. She was very glad to see that he 
was paying the young lady some attention, 
that he had not been led away by Molly’s 
tricks. 

Mrs. Gardiner stayed back to give her 
mother a word of warning before she drove 
away. 

“If I were you, mamma,” she whispered to 
Lady Colleton when she had got her apart 
from her guests, “I should speak to Mrs. 
Unwin. I think you should speak to her at 
once, before any mischief is done.” She did 
not say that she had seen Geoffrey kneeling 
at Molly’s feet. 

Lady Colleton bowed her tired head, and 
promised she would remember her daughter's 
warning. 

Jean had reached home before her sisters. 
She had driven home in Lady Aylmerton’s 
earriage. A change had come over Jean dur- 
ing the drive: there was a look on her face 
her mother had not seen on it before, and her 
eyes were soft. 

**My darling!” her mother said, coming out 
to the carriage to meet her, “have you 
enjoyed it very much? Have you had a 
pleasant time?” 

**Yes, maimima,” Jean said demurely; but 
she could not meet her mother’s eyes. Her 
lips were trembling, and there was an unusual 
flutter of her eyelids, and the carnation on 
her cheeks deepened. 

**Oh, mamma!” she added, *‘mamma! I ain 
so happy—he—Lewis—has asked me to marry 
him 

**Oh, Jean! how shall I give you up?” 

Her mother could not say any more; she 
could only fold her child in her arms and 
weep. 

The fond, foolish woman, with three grown- 
up girls at home, ought to have been very 
glad—she ought to have been delighted that 
one of the girls, at any rate, would be pro- 
vided for—but she could only weep and cling 
to Jean, and murmur broken words of endear- 
ment. Jean was more to her than the rest, 
a fragile creature that she had watched over 
with such tender care. 

‘It will not be yet, mamma; I am not going 
to be married yet—not for months, perhaps— 
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and I shall come to see you often—very often,” 
Jean said to soothe her. 

“There will be the separation — you 
will never—never be the same to me,” the 
poor mother sobbed. She could not have 
expected to keep her girls always; she was 
foolish and unreasonable, and when = she 
ought to have been congratulating Jéan 
she could not keep the tears back. 

‘He is coming to see father to-morrow 
morning, mamma, and then you can arrange, 
I will put it off for a year, if you wish—if 
you think it would be better.” 

Poor Jean was ready to submit to any 
conditions—to give up her own happiness, if 
need be: she could not bear to see _ her 
mother’s tears. 

Her cheeks were still wet, she was not 
quite herseif, when the girls came back from 
Ladylift. Agnes was tired and cross; the 
garden party had been a failure, so far as 
she was concerned, 

She hardly knew anyone there, and the 
sun had been blazing down all the after- 
noon, and given her a headache, and she 
had missed the drive back. Molly was sulky 
and indignant; she had not spoken a word 
all the way home. 

*What is the matter, mamma? What 
are you crying about-—and whatever has 
come to Jean?” she asked in her unsym- 
pathetic way. 

“It’s Mr. Ferrol,” Mrs. Unwin said; “he 
has asked Jeannie to marry him!’ 

*Has he, Jeannie?” cried Agnes. ‘Oh! 
what did you say ?” 

“Say! why, she said ‘Yes,’ of course! 
said Molly. ‘1 think she is an awfully lucky 
girl! I wish we were all going to be married!” 

Mrs. Unwin smiled and dried her tears, 
and rebuked her giddy young daughter. 

‘It is a very serious thing, Mary; it is 
not a subject to talk about lightly,” she 
said in a tone of mild reproot. 

“It’s awfully serious, mother, especially 


” 


when it means a house in town and five 
thousand a year,” Molly said in her flippant 
Way. 

“Oh, Molly! how can you?” Jean said, 
with her cheeks aflame, and her voice 
quivering. ‘The house in town has nothing 
to do with it: and I’m sure Lewis has not 
got anything like five thousand a year. If— 
if he had not a penny, it would be all the 
salne 

“Of course, it would!” said Agnes, with 
generous enthusiasm, catching Jean in her 
arms. “I’m sure we all wish you joy, 
dear! Don’t you listen to Molly; she’s only 
jealous at your good fortune—and she has 
been behaving shamefully.” 

END OF CHAPTER SIX. 
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By the Author of ‘‘ With Nature and a Camera.”’ 


E are sometimes too apt 
to think of God's 
servants labouring 
in lonely and savage 
lands far outside the 
confines of the British 
Isles as the only 
people who deserve 
our admiration, for- 

getting that there are educated and re- 

fined men living and preaching His Word 
in exile even within the seas that wash 
the shores of the United Kingdom. 

Not long ago I had the privilege, with 
my brother, of spending some days on 
the lonely isle of St. Kilda, lying some 
fifty miles west of the outermost Hebrides, 








and constantly lashed by the stormy 
waters of the Northern Atlantic. 

We sailed from Glasgow on _ the 
eleventh of June in the’ good ship 








LANDING THE STORES 


Dunara Castle, and reached our anchor- 
age in Village Bay two days later. 
Some idea of the terrific nature of the 


that run round St. Kilda during 
rough weather in the winter time, may 
be gained, when it is stated that the 


seas 


great ocean waves coming fresh from 
the wild bosom of the Atlantic break 
over the rocks behind the steamer in 


our illustration, although they are some 
three hundred feet in height, and pour 


down into the bay in overwhelming 
green and white cataracts. 

We were the first people from the 
outside world seen for about nine 


months, unless some stray fishing-smack 
had ventured into Village Bay during 
a favourable spell of weather, and _ it 
sounded very strange indeed to hear 
ourselves greeted in English by a hearty 
‘Happy New Year to you all” close 








IN VILLAGE BAY. 














THE PASTOR AND HIS DOG. 


upon Midsummer, directly the native 
boat came alongside us. Gaelic is the 
language spoken, but most of the young 
people know English, and can express 
themselves very well, if somewhat oddly 
at times, in it. 

The little island commonwealth 
numbers some seventy souls, including 
the minister—the Rev. Mr. Fiddes—who 
is spiritual guide, doctor, schoolmaster, 
carpenter, and general adviser to his 
wee flock. He is a fine specimen of 
manhood, slightly beyond middle age, 
strong and athletic of frame, kindly 
and cheerful of disposition, and in- 
tensely practical and full of common 
sense and feeling, as a man ought to 
be in order to successfully carry out 
his multifarious and often delicate 
duties in such a terribly out-of-the-world 
place. 

Whilst staying in an empty cottage, 
from the roof timbers of which we 
slung our hammocks, I had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing Mr. Fiddes at work. 
In the early morning he visited two 
old people who happened to be sick at 
the time, at nine o'clock summoned the 
children to school by ringing an old 
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ship’s bell saved from a wreck, and in 
the evening of the same day I observed 
him repairing a boat for his flock, 
many of the male members of which 
stood round willingly handing him the 
materials he required, or gazing in 
evident wonder and admiration at the 
dexterity and skill with which he used 
his tools. 

The day on which we landed was a 
Saturday, and as Chief MacLeod, of Mae- 
Leod—to whom the island. belongs—had 
sent his factor, or steward, Mr John 
Mackenzie, jur., whose guests we were, 
with provisions for the year, the natives 
had a hard day’s work bringing them 
from the ship. The men conveyed the 
bags of meai and flour ashore in a boat, 
and the women bore them on their backs 
from the rocks up the steep, rough path 
to their cottages. Next morning we pre- 
pared to attend the service in the little 
kirk behind the Manse; but when eleven 
o'clock came round, the old ship's bell 
erected on the top of a stone wall 
close by was silent, and nobody appeared 
astir on devotions bent. We speculated 
amongst ourselves as to the cause of this 
seeming laxity, and finally accepted the 
hypothesis that, being so much out of 
touch with Greenwich, time had got a 
little out of joint. We were entirely 
wrong, however, for we ultimately dis- 
covered that the considerate minister 
had passed the word round the night 
before that in consequence of the extra 
toil and exertion imposed by the landing 
of the year’s provisions, service would 
commence at half-past twelve instead of 
eleven o'clock. 

The service was conducted throughout 
in the Gaelic language, and I noticed 
that quite seventy-five per cent. of the 
entire population put in an appearance. 
The task of a minister at St. Kilda may 
be imagined, when it is stated that many 
of the old people are said to know the 
Bible by heart from beginning to end, 
and that they are all excellent at dis- 
course. 

The church is a_ small rectangular 
building, the floor of which slopes 
considerably from the end where the 
congregation enter to that at which the 
pulpit, or rostrum, is situated. This 
floor consists of hard trodden mother 
earth, except for a few rough, loose 
boards lying immediately beneath the 
feet of the worshippers as they sit in 


























their pews, and a supply of cement, 
roughly laid by Mr. Fiddes’s own hands, 
down the aisle. We were told a rather 
amusing story about a supply of cement 
sent by some donor to the 
island for this purpose. When it arrived 
the inhabitants being ignorant of the 
properties of the “bags of dust,” and in 
no great hurry to find out or deal with 
them, put them down to wait, and were 
surprised to discover after a while that 
miracle the sacks and _ their 
all turned into solid lumps 


generous 


by some 
contents had 
of rock! 

A collection was made each Sunday 
morning we were at kirk, and the wor- 
shippers, I was pleased to note, all ap- 
peared to contribute their mite to the 
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On one occasion, after the minister had 
finished his service in Gaelic, of which 
we did not understand a word, he very 
considerately preached a very appro- 
priate sermonette for the benefit of the 
Sassenachs (all strangers visiting St. 
Kilda are termed Sassenachs by the 
natives) sitting under him. 

When the service is over the minister 
leaves by his own special door leading 
into the Manse: then the women all 
troop silently out, and lastly the men 
and boys. 

St. Kilda is the only inhabited part of 
Great Britain which has never’ been 
officially surveyed by the Ordnance 
Department, and probably the only place 
boasting anything like the same number 





THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


(Showing primitive collection boxes in front of pulpit. 


collection. The platemen gathered their 


little harvest of coppers with the two 
long-handled boxes seen in our illus- 


tration of the interior of the church, 
and the exceedingly sensible contrivances, 
although very primitive in appearance, 
seemed to add considerably to every- 
body’s comfort. 





of inhabitants where drunkenness, habit- 
ual or spasmodic, is entirely unknown. 
The people are exceedingly well-behaved, 
and although rather inquisitive, which is, 
after all, only a natural consequence of 
such utter isolation as they are doomed 
to, they are scrupulously honest, as we 


proved over and over again by leaving 
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all sorts of small articles of 
value about without missing 
a single one. 

There has recently, I believe, 
been some talk of depriving the 
St. Kildans of the privileges 
of forming part of the United 
Kingdom on account of their 
refusal to contribute anything 
to the revenues of the country. 
Whilst we were there the 
Government sent an inspector 
of schools to examine the chil- 
dren in the three R’s, and a 
doctor to vaccinate the re- 
cently - arrived babies. The 
former succeeded in his mis- 
sion, mainly on account of Mr. 
Fiddes’s efforts, I believe; but the latter 
failed utterly to convince any parents 
of the value of Jenner's great discovery, 
and it would, of course, have been useless 
for him to attempt to do anything by 
force. 

The rocks and cliffs are the roughest 
and most stupendous to be found any- 
where in the British Isles. Conagher, 
the highest hill in St. Kilda, rises 
almost sheer out of the sea 1,220 feet, and 
the vast numbers of birds inhabiting its 
ledges, crevices, and caves are beyond 
all powers of computation. I have seen 
them pour from the whole face of the 
vast cliff in such an appalling cloud as 
to stagger even the imagination, whilst 
the noise of their myriad wings suggested 
the low growl of distant thunder. 

During the season of wool- gathering 
and bird-eatching and _ plucking, a 
number of the young women of the 
commonwealth are taken in a boat to 








ST. KILDAN MAIL BOAT. 











YOUNG ST. KILDANS IN SUNDAY DRESS. 


the island of Borrera, and lodged in a 
crude semi- underground house, where 
they are left to do their work. A watch 
is kept upon the island from St. Kilda, 
which is four or five miles away, and 
directly the girls’ friends see a fire upon 
the open hillside, or three or four long 
strips of turf turned over, they know 
that one of them is ill or their work 
has been finished, and if the weather is 
favourable at once start away with the 
boat for the island. 

On St. Kilda and Borrera are numbers 
of ordinary Scotch black-faced sheep, 
but on Soa a special breed of little 
brown ones is to be found. They are 
remarkably like Icelandic sheep, and 
are perfectly wild. They belong ex- 
clusively to the proprietor, who keeps 
the breed pure by preventing the in- 
troduction of any black-faced specimens, 
and sells them to the natives at half-a- 
crown a head. The St. Kildans are kept 
busy all the winter through weaving 
tweed - cloth, which looks exceedingly 
pretty when the two kinds of wool 
have been mixed, and is wonderfully 
durable, as I have proved by an exten- 
sive trial. 

Mr. Fiddes takes one or two _ pupils 
to prepare them for the Universities, 
and I can conceive no better place for 
a studious young man to spend nine 
solitary months than his home, with- 
out distractions of any kind whatsoever, 
saving those furnished by God’s mighty 
winds and waves hurling themselves in 
mad fury against the giant rocks, or 
booming and thundering in the great 
caves that tunnel the Doon through 
and through. 























When the natives desire to send news 
to their friends in any other part of 
the world during the winter months, 
they adopt a very novel method of convey- 
ance. Their letters are enclosed in a 
bottle or tin canister, which is carefully 
fitted into a cavity cut in a solid piece 
of wood roughly shapen like a_ boat, 
along with coppers for postage, 
and a request that whosoever picks the 
whole up will forward the letters to 
their destination. The canister, or bottle, 
is then battened down and ‘** PLEASE 


some 
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way reached me last winter in an as- 
tonishingly short space of time, consider- 
ing the difficulties of transmission, and 
the chances of their not being readily 
found when washed up in the Hebrides. 
A missionary sent by the Free Church 
of Scotland journeyed with us to St. 
Kilda, and the accompanying picture 
represents him holding an open-air 
meeting, which was necessarily small, 
on account of the fact that most of the 
people were busily engaged getting their 
annual supply of provisions ashore. 








AN OPEN-AIR 


SERVICE ON ST. 





(Conducted by a visiting missionary. 


OPEN” crudely cut on the little hatch. 
A bladder made from a sheep's skin is 
attached to it, and the whole consigned 
to the sea during the prevalence of a 
north-westerly wind. About four out of 


every six of these tiny despatch boats are 
generally picked up, either on the shore 
of some Hebridean Isle or on the coast 
Letters forwarded in this 


of Norway. 


Two steamers, both sailing from Glas- 
gow, visit St. Kilda every summer, and 
their. courteous captains and _ officers 
make a trip to this curious out-of-the- 
world place and its remarkable people, 
a season of real pleasure and profit to 
both body and mind, always provided 
the traveller is a fairly good sailor and 
old Father Neptune is not too boisterous. 


RicHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 








A STORY OF 
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MISSIONARY PERIL. 


By George A. Wade. 


Reverend Ernest Os- 
borne, M.A., D.D., was 
staying with his wife 
and two children at 
his brother’s house, 
the rectory of Little 
Wyldham, when he 
first received news 
that came upon him 
most unexpectedly and 
suddenly, and took him, as he afterwards used 
to say, “altogether off his feet.” 

The news was in the form of a letter 
with a large seal, which informed him that 
the archbishop and two bishops, in whom 
were vested the choice, had determined to 


HE 





offer to him, the Reverend Ernest Osborne, 
the bishopric of Southern China, with the 
oversight of the Christian missionary work 


in the provinces of Yun-Nan, Quei-Chow, 
and Quang-Si. 

The offer had at first quite perplexed him. 
It is true that he had spent two or three 
years in China as a missionary, prior to 
being invalided home for some months. His 
work in the north-west portion of the Celes- 


tial Empire had attracted some attention 
from its special difficulty and success; and 
now that his health was re-established after 


this long rest, the prelates before alluded to 
had decided that no man was more likely to 
carry on nobly the work of God and the 
spreading of the Christian religion — in 
Southern China, as far as organisation and 
oversight. in addition to labours, 
were concerned, than was the late missionary 
to North-west China. 

*You won't, of course. accept it, Ernest?” 
brother, the rector, as they 
breakfast-room at the 


personal 


said his stood 


in the rectory. 


“After the proof you’ve had of your 
health suffering in the Chinese climate, 
you'll settle down here, I suppose, as you 
intended, at my mission church ?” 

The other leaned his arm on the mantel- 


piece, and thought for a few moments 
before replying. 

‘I have no Arthur,” said he at 
length. ‘I You know it 
unexpected to me as to anybody. 
Who am I that they should single out me 
for this high calling? What have I done 
to be chosen for such a work for the 


This even in 


option, 
must accept it. 


is as 


alone shows me, 


Saviour ? 





the few minutes since I received the letter, 


that God has called me to undertake this 
labour. It is true my _ health — suffered 
before; it is true there is much _perse- 
cution, ay, even torture, inflicted on the 


dear converts in Southern China. But those 
considerations must be put Just as, 
ten years ago, after passing for a doctor, I 
felt that the Saviour called me to work in 
His personal service; so now, after deciding 
on an opposite course to this one of return- 


aside. 


ing to China, I feel that God has ordained 
otherwise, and | must bow to His will. 
What do you say, wifie?” 

Mrs. Osborne had just come in, full of 
excitement at the news—excitement that 
had not yet had time to cool down. She 
had heard the latter part of her husband's 
speech, and her smile and look of love 
were sufficient answer even had she not 
spoken. 

“You know, Ernest,” she whispered, 
coming up and putting her hand on his 
shoulder lovingly, ‘and you, too, Arthur,” 
she said, taking her brother-in-law’s hand, 
‘it must be so. When you both became 
clergymen, you made a solemn vow, and 
‘He that putteth his hand to the plough 
and looketh back, is not fit for the King- 
dom of God.’” 

And so that day, Ernest Osborne wrote 


a reply. accepting the offer of the bishopric 


of Southern China. 
It was the rainy season when the bishop 
and his family landed at Cantor and _pro- 


residence in the _ inte- 
situated at 


towards their 
vior. The bishop's 
Quei-Yang, in the province of Quei-Chow. 
The journey into that district from Canton 
was long and tedious. The distance is prob- 
ably not than 500 miles, of which 
about four-fifths is by water up the Canton 
River. The discomforts of travelling in a 
Chinese junk already familiar to Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne and their little boy and 
girl, so that they were not felt nearly so 
much as previously. More vexatious, in its 
slowness and stoppages, was the latter part 
of the journey, which was performed in a kind 
of waggon, drawn by oxen, and occasionally 
in sedan chairs, carried by Chinese coolies. 
But at last the timber-built house, called 
by courtesy the bishop's * palace,” at Quei- 
Yang, was and the and 


ceeded 


house was 


leas 


were 


reached, bishop 
































his wite settled down to 


their 
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work in this wife at his side, whispering softly and lov- 


remote and unfriendly district. ingly 

The bishop soon found how hard was “Courage, Ernest! Have you forgotten 
the task upon which he and his fellow- what our Master has promised: ‘I will never 
labourers under him were engaged. There leave thee nor forsake thee’; ‘My word shall 
was only 1 very small staff of English not return unto me void’; ‘These are they 
missionary workers, probably dozen or so, that came out of great tribulation.’ Let us 
to these great provinces—to each of them trust the dear Lord who has never yet 
only one man to tell two or three mil- failed us!” 

lions of Chinese the story of the Saviour’s And the bishop would take heart again, and 
love, and to try and lead them to Christ! pray more earnestly than ever for the conver- 


And there was great 


people were very fanatical, 
posed to any innovation 


methods or beliefs, and 


opposition. The — sion of the surrounding people. 


in 
not 


very much op- The boy got better, and the bishop's fame 
their religious as a doctor spread abroad. Little did he think 
at all eager 


even to hear the Christian preachers, whom 
scoffed at. The 


they openly derided and 
few converts of the mission 


not yet converted, 


Worst of all, the mandarin, who 
might have been of service had he only 
remained impassive and judicial, was a 
stern opponent of the Christians, and 
secretly encouraged the people in their 
persecution of the devoted workers and 
their converts, and more especially was 
he unkind to the missionary band 


throughout his district. 


When the bishop's little 


eight: years old, was ill of 
fever, the mandarin pun- 
ished a Chinese resident 
whe, though not a 


Christian. had. out of 


compassion, gone to seek 
medical aid some miles 
away, under pretence that 
he had left the town 


without leay 

“You ae doctor as 
well as missionary, they 
tell me.” the mandarin had 


said to the bishop, when 
expostulated with: ‘ you 


cure vour boy! Just like 
you English: you come 
to cure other folks: «can't 
cure yourselves! Let him 
no vet better: would be 


good job! 


The Bishop's heart sank, 


not for his boy ; he would 
leave him in God’s hands. 
But how would the work 
of Christ prosper in face 


of such strong opposition ? 
And thoug! 
expect good things, he 


he tried to 


Was often downeast. 
But when he _ so felt 


here was ever that noble 





who were 


son, only 


had to submit 
to incredible indignities and tortures at 
the hands of their brethren 














The journey was performed in an ox waggon. 
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how God was going to use this very means 
for His own glorious service, and for the win- 
ning of many precious souls. 

It was some weeks later that the Mandarin’s 
only son took the fever, and took it in its 
most virulent form. The native doctors were 
summoned in haste, and all that couid be done 
by them for the young man was done. The 
Mandarin was in a terrible state of anxiety, 
for he had set all his worldly love and 
hopes on this only son, who was being educated 
for the Civil Service of China, and of whose 
future success the father had already formed 
high expectations. But despite the native 
medicine-men’s attentions and skill, the patient 
crew no better, but rather worse. 

It was then that the bishop, hearing of this 
serious illness of the ruler’s son, went on his 
errand of mercy, to console and comfort the 
father—inimical though he had been, and was, 
to the Christian fraternity. The Mandarin 
had heard, from several reports, of the bishop's 
skill as a doctor, and of how he had cured 
his own boy. More than one Chinaman had 
advised him to send for the ‘missionary- 
inan” to see his son, but the Mandarin had 
refused, though utterly in despair as to what 
to do for the sufferer. ‘It is no use, he 
would not come,” he said, ‘*he would only 
say ‘Ah, ah!’ and mock me.’ 

His surprise, therefore, when Dr. Osborne 
called at his house and asked to see him may 
be imagined. Thoroughly humbled, Shen-Lin 
sat by his visitor’s side, pressed sweetmeats 
upon him, apologised for his former rudeness, 
and offered all sorts of polite compliments. 
After some talk the bishop asked to see the 
sick one, 

‘No: you take the fever again to your 
own house,” said the official. 

‘No fear of that,” said the missionary. 
*My God will take care of me and mine. 
Perhaps He will cure your boy, as He cured 
mine, if I pray to Him.” 

So the bishop saw the patient, whilst his 
once greatest enemy stood eagerly by. The 
clergyman’s medical skill soon told him how 
best to treat the case, and after a diagnosis, 
he bade the father send to his house in the 
afternoon for the medicine. Then he fell on 
his knees by the sick-bed, and prayed 

* Oh, Father, grant Thy relief and healing 
to this dear boy. If it be Thy will, recover 
him from this disease, that Thy glory may 
be known to all these poor creatures around. 
Bless him and his parent here, and bring them 
both. and many others through them, into 
the knowledge of Thy dear Son’s love and 


death for their sins. Keep us and use us for 


Thy service, O Christ! Amen.” 

It was the first Christian service in which 
Shen-Lin, the Mandarin, had ever taken 
part. He stood silent, observant, curious, 


and half-unbelieving. Nevertheless he cour. 
teously thanked the bishop, and promised 
to send for the medicine. 

From that day the patient improved, until 
he was quite convalescent. From his heart 
the good missionary uttered thanks to the 
Lord for His goodness and His answers to 
prayer. Shen-Lin sent all kinds of presents, 
most of which the clergyman politely returned, 
And Shen-Lin became, better still, well-dis- 
posed to the Christians, and a friend of the 
bishop’s, whom he often visited. But there 
was not yet what the bishop wished to see— 
the turning to God of Shen-Lin’s heart. The 
Mandarin was friendly, not converted. 

Thus events went on for some nine months, 
Here and there a poor Chinaman or woman 
who had worshipped idols for years became 
a convert to the religion of Christ. and 
joined the noble little band of native Chris- 
tians who met, Sunday by Sunday, and one 
night every week, in the little meeting-house 
attached to the bishop’s residence. 

Shen-Lin had, so far, kept down all out- 
ward hostility to the missionaries on the part 
of the Chinese, since his friendship with the 
bishop. But events were happening which 
were to prove too strong for even the Man- 
darin to check. 

For some time throughout the Celestial 
Empire there had been active outbursts of 
fanaticism and hatred towards the foreign 
residents, and these were strongly supported 
and encouraged by the priests of Buddha 
and their allies. In one province two Swedish 
missionaries had been waylaid and attacked 
by some dozen Chinese ruffians, In another 
anative preacher had been killed after severe 
torture. The various Mandarins were either 
in sympathy with these scenes of violence, or 
professed themselves unable to check them. 

The Bishop of Quei-Yang was sitting in his 
study one morning when his servant, a 
Chinese coolie, brought in a note. 

“The Mandarin’s slave gave it me secretly 
for you, sir,” said he, ‘It was important, 
he said.” 

The bishop opened it, and read it eagerly. 
He saw at once that some mischief was brew- 
ing. It ran as follows 

“Come here as quietly as you can, after dark 
to-night. Disguise yourself and tell no one 
where you are going.—SHEN-LIN.” 


At eight o'clock that same evening, the 
prelate stood in the hall of the beautiful 
house, situated over a mile away, where the 
Mandarin dwelt. The latter, after many com- 
pliments, led him into an inner chamber. 

**You may be surprised that I wrote thus, 
my friend,” began he, ** but you once did me 
a good service in saving my son’s life ”—the 
bishop shook his head negatively—‘* and I 
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have not forgotten it. Now, I can repay you. 
[ have secret knowledge that there is going 
to be a rising next week of thousands of my 


The bishop saw the patient, 


countrymen, all over Southern China, against 
We are powerless to quell it; 
we have neither the force nor the means; and 
many of our rulers hate your people, as I once 
did. But you can escape, with your wife and 
family, for I have given you this warning, and 
there are yet Flee at once to Canton, 


the foreigners. 


six days. 


at any rate, where there is one of your Eng- 


lish war-vesseis, while you have yet time.” 
And Shen-Lin smiled and bowed, as if he 
had great 


hi 


pleasure in thus having outwitted 
S opponents. 
But th 


bishop sat, as if in a trance, 
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thoughtful and grave, his head on his hand. 
Then, after a little thought, he said— 


‘Are you sure of this, your Excellency ? 


whilst his enemy stood by. 


“Quite sure,” repeated the Mandarin. 
‘Every white foreigner will be murdered, if 
the mob gets hold of him. For your own 
sake, get your wife and children away, or 
they will be killed, and the other white 
missionaries, too.” 

Still the bishop pondered. At last he 
looked up at the official, who had _ been 
closely observing him. He rose up proudly 
and calmly, and said 

*T thank your Excellency for your kindness. 
For my dear wife and little ones, and my 


dear white fellow-workers, I will do what I 
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ean to make them safe. For myself, I cannot 
leave my post. The great God has put me 
here to be a witness for Him, and He Who 
preserved His servants in the burning fiery 
furnace will preserve me, a far more un- 
worthy servant, in this time of trial. If His 
will is that I should die as a witness for His 


Word in China, | ready. I thank you 


am 
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** Well, I'll do all I can for your safety; 
but I wish you’d go away to-morrow til! this 
outbreak is past.” 

**No,” said the bishop firmly, but quietly, 

And then he went sadly home. There he 
was firm with his wife and the other 
mission-workers. The brave lady begged to 
be allowed to stay with him, and 
his fate, whatever that might be, in 
Master’s service, but the bishop pointed 
out to her their two little and the 
other missionaries. Why should they all be 
killed ? 

“As for me, darling,” said and the 
tears rose, ‘this parting is the bitterest pang 


as 


share 
the 


ones 


he, 


of my life, for it may be, we shall never 
= meet on earth again. But we'll meet in 
Heaven, if not here, and yours will be the 
crown of glory for duty done and eelf- 
sacrifice, even more than mine! For what 
i 
} 
\"t 
Tie fanatical mob was howling outside the mission-house. 
again, sir, but you will find that a lover of am I, that God should honour me as He 
Jesus is not afraid of death.” honoured St. Stephen and St. Paul? May 
The Mandarin could not help but admire He watch over and bless you all, if we see 
the nobility, the resolution of his visitor, one another no more!” 
and as he rose to say ‘ Good-bye,” he And as the little band, late that night, 
remarked— set out for the Canton River, the last they 




















How THE 

saw of the grave, kind face of the devoted 
servant of God was a sweet smile, as the 
bishop reverently raised his hand, and said 
softly 

“The Lord bless you and keep you; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you; the 
Lord lift up the light of His countenance 
upon you, and give you peace, this night 
and for evermore. Amen.” 

Two days later the fanatical mob was 
howling outside the mission-house, thirsting 
for the blood of the worshippers of Christ. 
Inside that frail structure the bishop and 


two devoted native Christians stood calmly 
and resignedly awaiting what should happen 


when the doors were . broken open, as they 
evidently would be ere long, if that furious 
battering continued. The residents had 


heard, with untold grief and pain, only the 


previous day, of the awful massacres, in 


other cities, of devoted Wesleyan mission- 
aries: of the dreadful tortures that women 
and children had undergone. And this fate 
seemed in store for themselves. But they 


continued fervent in prayer and in spiritual 
songs, and the bishop never sang more truly 
from heart that beautiful hymn, so 
comnforting in times of trouble and darkness— 


his 


* Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 


The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on!” 

When night came, and _ the fanatics 
outside were freed from what little fear of 
the law they had had, they made a general 
assault on the front of the house. It was 
just at this juncture that there suddenly 


appeared through a skylight in the roof the 
figure of a Chinaman, who soon dropped into 
the low attic where the three Christians were. 
They took him to be the first of their foes. But 


he was not; he was the Lord’s servant, even 
ifan unbeliever, just as much as the angel who 
came to St. Peter. 

* Hush!” he said. ‘lf come from his Excel- 
lency, who wishes to save you, if he can. 
But you must do exactly as I say, and 
quickly. Put on these clothes | have here, 
all three of you, and follow me, before the 
mob breaks in at the front. Quick, or you 


will all be massacred like the other mission- 


aries. His Excellency’s own men have man- 
aged to become part of the guard set to 
Watch this house — unknown to the crowd 

and we guard the back, so there is just a 


chance of escape, as the darkness will prevent 
them the roof. Ready? Follow 
me, 
They 
last. 


the 


seeing us on 

But the would go 

Carefully and silently they got out on 
and then descended at the _ back, 

the guard. 

their guide, **the mob knows 


did so. bishop 


root, 


close tw 


“Now, 


said 


Bisuor SToop Firm. 
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that six of us here are to return to the 
Mandarin’s at an appointed hour, and the 
time is near. You have on our you 
three must go with three of our men. There 
will be little danger now, if you keep quiet 
and walk steadily on, past the fringe of the 
crowd.” 

They did so. The mob simply looked at 
them carelessly; it was too intent on setting 
fire, amid demoniacal howls of savage frenzy 
and joy, to the The three 
Christians were saved from the awful fate 
that so many others elsewhere had met ; 
and they thanked God for His mercies. 

Shen-Lin received his friend warmly, but 
was surprised to find him so calm and so 
happy. After the bishop had thanked him 
many times, the Mandarin said 

“I did not expect you to get away, when 
I saw they had fired the house.” 

** Ah,” said the bishop with a smile, ‘* Did I 
not tell you that He, our God, Who delivered 
His three children long ago from the furnace, 
could deliver Only He sent His own 
Son to guard them; He has used you as my 
guide and His servant. Oh, my dear friend, 
if only you would accept His service, and 
love and trust in the Lord Jesus, how happy 
you would be!” 


dress ; 


mission - house. 


‘ 
me 7 


“Your God is indeed great,” said the 
Mandarin. ‘‘ He saved my boy, as you say, 
and now He has saved you. Buddha did 
neither, though I many times asked him! 
I have often thought of the talks I’ve 
had with you, and I’m wondering if I 
could be a Christian; if your God would 


have me?” 

It was a happy night for the bishop, the 
happiest of his life. There, in that room 
after much prayer and many loving words 
Shen-Lin professed his faith in Jesus, and was 
baptised at his own request. From that night 
dated a new era for the native Christians 
in those provinces, and later many followed 
the Mandarin’s example. It was a harvest of 
souls; and the bishop saw, and praised the 
Lord. 

Some weeks afterwards there was a happy 
reunion at Canton of father, mother, and 


children. Those who had parted in sorrow 
met in joy. 
Things are brighter now; the mission 


premises are rebuilt, and the work of telling 
Christ’s love to the Chinese is, under God’s 
blessing, prospering. But there is one mys- 
tery that has constantly puzzled the fanatical 
followers of Buddha, and that is, how the 
missionaries escaped from the burning house ; 
for they thought the whole family had been 
destroyed. 

‘It was the Christian’s God who worked 
that miracle,” of them. And who 
dare assert that they are wrong ? 


sav some 
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THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


' \ROM the popular point of view no 
a painter of recent years has met 

with such success as the artist 

Whose name heads this paper, 
His pictures appealed directly to that 
great public who, knowing little or 
nothing of the theories of art, were 
touched by the subject or sentiment 
of the works, and accorded them their 
highest meed of approbation. <A _ con- 
temporary of Dickens, when the author 
was in the height of his fame, Mr. 
Frith won the popular acclaim with 
his art, just as Dickens did with his, 
by depicting scenes of life which were 
familiar to all, with a fidelity that was 


faultless in its verisimilitude. Hence ~ 


their popularity. Novels and _ pictures 
alike appealed to human nature with 
a frankness that at once met with a 
response, and although many novelists 
and painters have worked since those 
days, none has yet displaced Dickens 
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THE 


and Frith from the hearts of ‘the 
masses” as the favourite author and 
artist. Before the removal of ‘The 
Derby Day” from the National Gallery 
to Millbank there was always a little 
crowd standing round it on the public 
days at the gallery: leanmg over the 
railing, the visitors carefully scanned 
and discussed the various groups of 


figures in this masterpiece of patient 





THE ROAD TO RUIN. II. 
workmanship. Just as when it was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, in 
1858, it had a guard of honour of a con- 
stable, and an iron railing before it to 


keep the crowd that was always pressing 


to look at it within bounds, so in our 


National Gallery it was the centre of 
attraction to the popular eye. Doubt- 
less there were finer works of art in 
that Academy exhibition, as there cer- 
tainly were in the room at the National 
Gallery, but none that appealed with 
greater force to the taste of the people. 
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The comparison between the works of 
Dickens and those of Mr. Frith executed 
on the same lines as **The Derby Day,” 
and by which he is best known, can be 
earried a little farther. Dickens’ stories 
always had a more or obvious 
moral—the villains always met with 
their due reward, to the great delight 
of his readers. So in the same manner, 
Mr. Frith’s pictures of “The Road to 


less 


\ 


pea 


Oe ee 


rae 


ENCLOSURE AT ASCOT. 
and “The Race for Wealth ”— 
typical examples of his work—have a 
distinctly didactic purpose: the artist 
is preacher as well as painter; the pic- 
written in paint on 
the canvas Simple, but forcible; 
easily read, but imprinted on the mind 
with far greater power than many spoken 
words. 

Of course. it 


Ruin” 


tures are sermonbs 


sheet. 


need hardly be pointed 


out that the founder of purely English 
art — William Hogarth--worked on the 
same lines a century before Mr. Frith’s 
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time, and with force and skill such as 
have never been equalled. His set 
of pictures of ‘“‘ Marriage a la Mode” 
(in the National Gallery), his * Rake’s 
Progress” (in the Soane Museum), his 
*Tdle and Industrious \pprentices,” 
startled his day and generation, and 
placed him high on the pedestal of 
fame. Hogarth said of these ** subjects 
of a modern kind and moral nature” 
(as he himself described them), that, 

‘I wished to compose pictures on 
canvas similar to representations on 
the stage. In these compositions, those 
subjects that will both entertain and 
inform the mind bid fair to be of the 
greatest public utility, and must there- 
fore be entitled to rank in the highest 
class.” 

Thus the decision which Hogarth made 
to paint subjects “of a modern kind 
and a moral nature” exactly anticipated 
Mr. Frith’s, when in 1852 he started 
upon his work “Ramsgate Sands.” the 
first of his representations of contem- 


Wh. 


ARRESTED FOR DEBT 


porary life. That 


he should have met 


with discouragement sometimes is not to 


be wondered at, 


Mr. Frith tells 


in | 


and, apropos of this, 


iis ** Reminiscences 


the story of a lady critic, who, not know- 


ing that she was 


himself, spoke 
Derby Day.” 


To me,” she 


addressing the artist 


disparagingly of The 


said, “* The Derby 


Day’ is in a very low style of art; it 
is vulgar. Perhaps 


such «a scene 


Is 


you may say that 
necessarily vulgar. 


There | should join issue with you. A 
refined artist would 
scene; have filled it 
acter: have given it 


even to women 


who 


“As my critic ra 
Frith, “1 felt the sincere-t pity for her, 


for [ made up 


my 


confess myself to be 
maligned production; and this I did in 
a bungling fashion 


‘IT am so sorry 
painted it!’ 


you 


have elevated the 
with life and char- 
grace and beauty, 
go to Kpsom.” 

nh oon,” writes Mr. 


mind that I must 
the author of the 


enough, for I said, 
don't: like it, for I 
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shall I forget that poor 
tried to help her—I 


- Ni ver, nevel 
lady's distress. I 


forget how, but I know I tried. Then 
she was unfortunate, for she flew from 
her colours. 

“<*Of course, she stuttered, * I really 


had no idea but. then. of course, it is a 
very clever picture: but I 
don't like the subject.’ 

*“*No more do IZ I 


confess | 
declared, * but 
then you must 
because it is not gold.” 

This was spoken many years ago, but 
Mr. Frith to-day, at the age of seventy- 
eight, as outspoken and honest 
about his work as he was then. 

“The Derby Day” led 


is just 


The suecess of 


him to paint other pictures similar in 
nature. In 1862 **The Railway Station” 
was exhibited. The engraving of the 


painting is so well known that no 
detailed description is needed to recall 
it. There was the great crowd, split up 
into groups, skilfully handled and 
Soldier and sailor bid- 
ding farewell: the criminal 


com- 
posed as before. 


arrested 
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when he thought his flight was assured: 
the father and mother seeing their sons 
off to group, by the way, 
representing the painter and his family 
and many other scenes common to the 
platform of a busy railway station. 

In 1871 came the first of the gambling 
“The Salon d'Or.” 
The canvas represents the gambling 
saloon at Homburg—now a thing of the 
past. It is a faithful transcript of the 
witnessed by the artist in 
1869. So anxious was he to have the 


school a 


series of pictures 


scene, as 


surroundings of his figures faithfully 
correct that he had a photograph 


taken of the saloon, and actually 
secured one of the chairs from the 
place. which he informs me he still 
possesses, a croupier’s rake, and other 
articles belonging to the place. 

A careful study of the people round 
the tables enabled Mr. Frith to paint 
the picture which proved as great an 
attraction at the Academy as “The 
Derby Day” had been. Once again the 
additional rail was required to keep the 
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IV. THE FOREIGN LANDLADY CLAMOURING FOR HER RENT. 
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crowds off, and the picture to-day, if it 
does not come up to the recognised 
ideal of what a work of art should be, 
at least serves the purpose of recording 
a seene now happily done away with 
for ever. The brutalising effect of the 
gambling fever in the human face is 
depicted here with great power; the 
impassiveness of the croupier; the hard, 
unnatural looks of the women; _ the 
gaunt greediness of the men, all bear 
evidence of the havoc wrought by the 
lust for gold engendered in such _ soul- 
erushing hells. 

It was about 1869, after a visit to 
Ascot, that the idea first suggested 
itself for ‘*The Road to Ruin” series. 
Some rough pen-and-ink sketches were 
the beginnings of this well-known series, 
and these were developed into chalk 
studies for the five pictures. The story 
was to be that of a man who was a 
victim to the vice of gambling. Scene I. 
represents a party of youths at college 
engaged in card-playing. For the whole 
of the night they have sat absorbed in 
the fascinating play. One has stretched 
himself on the couch, and lies in troubled 
slumber: another is drawing aside the 
curtain, revealing the dawn gilding the 
towers of a neighbouring college, and 
rendering unnecessary the light from the 
guttering candles. 

Mr. Frith told me that for this scene 
he had photographs taken of a college 
room at Cambridge to ensure accuracy 
in the background of the picture. 

In the second picture we are presented 
with the scene in the Royal Enclosure 
at Ascot, and it is of interest to know 
that it was there that the artist first 
had the idea of painting the series. The 
hero of the story is the most prominent 
of the figures. who, inside the enclosure, 
are the objects of attention from the 
** bookmakers ” on the other side of the 
railings. Betting-book in hand, the young 
man is pursuing the fatuous course com- 
menced at the college card parties. It 
is from no love of “sport” that he is 
here, but simply to indulge his passion 
for gambling. The sure and certain out- 
come of this is disclosed in the third 
picture. His losses are greater than he 
an meet, and in the home of his 
fathers, in the presence of his wife 
and children, he is being arrested for 
debt. Between the incidents of the 
third and fourth pictures there is a 
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considerable lapse of time. The family 
is now living abroad, and so small 
are the earnings of the bread-winner 
that the wife is endeavouring to sup- 
plement his literary efforts by water- 
colour painting. But the combined 
results are not large enough to meet 
their requirements, for the landlady 
is presenting them with a long account 
of money due to her. The wife is 
pleading for time in which to _ pay, 
while the wretched husband has _ ap- 
parently lost all hope of retrieving his 
position. The descent is now more 
rapid, and the fifth act brings us to 
the climax of the drama. Alone in a 
wretched garret, with hope, Jove, self- 
respect all dead within him, the victim 
of the gambling mania is preparing to 
take the step which is the most cowardly 
of all in his wretched career—the destruc- 
tion of his own life. With trembling 
hands he locks the door, the pistol ready 
loaded lies on the table, while the last 
fitful gleams of the dying day herald the 
now rapidly approaching night. The day 
is done, and the great black curtain of 
darkness envelops in its folds the 
traveller on ** The Road to Ruin.” 

In 1877 Mr. Frith turned his attention 
to another and no less reprehensible form 
of gambling, Stock Exchange speculation. 
“The Race for Wealth” is again a set 
of five tableaux. In the first we are 
shown the interior of the company pro- 
moter’s office, in which are the victims 
who have been lured into “the spider's 
web.” Here, a clergyman with his wife 
and daughters are examining a_ piece of 
ore which they fondly believe has been 
brought direct from the mine: there, a 
young widow with her little son: and 
again, a burly country squire, all intent 
upon taking a short cut to affluence 
and possibly untold wealth. The wily 


“spider” is seen emerging from __ his 
inner office and receiving the obsequious 
greetings of a foreign client. In the 


second scene we are taken to the 
great man’s house, in which he _ is 
holding a reception—among the guests 
being several of the clients to whom 
we were introduced in the first picture. 
The third picture suggests that the 
bogus character of the mine has been 
revealed, and with it the fact that the 
money of the speculators has vanished. 
The clergyman, surrounded — by _ his 
wife and family, realises that his little 
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THE PAINTER 
fortune has been swallowed up, and 
that a dark future lies before’ him. 
Retribution, however, overtakes’ the 
specious “ spider ” for once, he has 
overstepped the mark, and by his mis- 
representations placed himself within 
reach of the law. The fourth scene 
pictures him in the dock of the Old 
Bailey. while his victims wait to 
give evidence against him. The ruined 
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clergyman stands in the witness - box 
and relates his tale of woe; his evi- 
dence showing that he and the others 
were duped by the specimen of ore, 
which is proved not to have come 
from the mine which the _ speculator 
had sold. The verdict of “Guilty” 
is brought in, and the final scene is 


the courtyard of Millbank Prison, in 
Which the convicts are taking exercise, 


among whom the form of “the spider” 
is easily recognisable. 
Mr. Frith 


tells me that the trouble 
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and labour connected with the working 
out of this series were very great. The 
court is an exact representation of the 
Central Criminal Court at the Old Bailey, 
necessitating several photographs being 
taken of the building. Mr. Frith stood 
in the dock and tried to realise to some 
extent the feelings of a criminal waiting 


the dread sentence. For the picture of 
the judge Mr. Baron Huddlestone gave 
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him sittings, and the counsel and lawyers 
are all portraits of well-known prac- 
titioners of the day. For the prison 
scene visits were made to Millbank, and, 
by special permission, the artist was 
allowed to see the prisoners at exercise. 
Thus it will be seen that Mr. Frith 
has endeavoured to portray the evils 
arising from each form of gambling. It 
was a bold attempt to make art a teach- 
ing force in the land, and if not success- 
ful in all respects, it was, at least, a 
praiseworthy one. ARTHUR FIs. 














THE CITY DINNER HOUR. 


A SUMMER-TIME SKETCH. 


DO not think a foreigner can ever 
quite realise what ‘‘ the City ” means 
until he has ridden on the top of 
an omnibus from Charing Cross to 

the Bank during the dinner hour. He 
may watch the crowds that surge out 
from the stations in the early morning, 
he may stand bewildered amid the din of 
the Exchange or the “ Kaffir Cireus.” he 


must be understood that the following 
observations apply to City men en 
masse, not to individual groups. It is 
impossible to sum up such a crowd in a 
few sentences, and I have only attempted 
to put on record some fugitive impres- 
sions gathered at various times during 
my own mid-day rest. 

It may generally be reckoned that, in 
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factory and work- 
warehouse, he may follow the 
tens of thousands that rush jostling 
along in the evening, eager to escape 
for a few hours from the wearing roar 
of business, but it is only in the middle 
of the day that he is able in some 
slight measure to gauge the immensity 
and vastness of life and action that is 
penned up within the narrow confines 
of the City. In this short article I 
cannot attempt a detailed survey of 
London during the dinner hour, and it 


may walk through 


shop and 


London, the dining proper occupies 
about half an hour, and it is interesting 
to note with what businesslike despatch 
the meal is consumed. In Paris, for in- 
stance, the meal generally occupies the 
full hour. I have often sat in a café 
near the Bourse and watched the clerks 


as they smoked their cigarettes and 
sipped their coffee and chatted good- 


naturedly with those around them until 
it was time to return to work. In our 
city, as soon as a man has finished his 
dinner he leaves the restaurant. 
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IN THE OLD GRAVEYARD AT ST. 


It is, however, the second half of the 
dinner hour that interests us. The 
streets become crowded with thousands 
of men who, for a brief half-hour, have 
nothing particular to do. The first 


thing that strikes one is the abject 
look of weariness that is settled on so 
many faces in the throng. It cannot 


insisted upon that life in 
this great city is the hardest battle of 
the century. The average Englishman 
is totally unable to throw off the cares 
of business at a moment’s notice, is 
totally unable to forget, even for a 
moment, the fight that is over and the 
fight that is to The gay light- 
heartedness and irresponsibility of the 
Parisian, the stolid, unquestioning in- 
difference of the German, find no counter- 
part in our national nature. 

By far the greater part of the crowd 
does nothing. Men stroll idly up and 
down, and generally give themselves 
entirely up to the impressions of the 
moment. Some like to walk up and 
down the Thames Embankment, where 


be too often 


come, 


there always blows a refreshing breeze: 
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BOTOLPHS, ALDERSGATE STREET. 


many loiter by the bridges and watch 
the strange water traffic: while, per- 
haps, the majority gaze into shop 
windows, which in these enterprising 


days have become quite an education 
in themselves, and discuss the latest 
fashion in ties or fancy waistcoats. In 
St. Pauls Churchyard and in’ various 
other parts of the City notably at the 
Guildhall and the Law  Courts—the 
pigeons are an unending attraction, and 
there are many men who regularly make 
a point of sharing their mid-day meal 
with them. 


A very little thing serves to amuse 
these idlers. Almost every day you may 
see a sinall crowd gathered round the 


workmen who are renewing the asphalt 
pavement of the streets, watching their 
very ordinary operations with comic in- 
tentness. In Paternoster Row, which is 
popularly supposed to be a seat of 
learning, but which in reality is one of 
the dirtiest alleys in the City, a mob 
of curious sightseers wili gather round a 
pedlar who is offering cheap scissors for 


vale, or who is anxious to demonstrate 
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the invaluable properties of a new 
sticking - plaster. In the side streets 
some small boys will often get up an 


impromptu game of cricket, and a crowd 


will soon gather to watch the match, 
while there will always be a large 


some little children who 
sounds of a dilapidated 
barrel-organ. Music of all kinds is 
much appreciated during the dinner 
hour, and a well-known trio of musicians 
are great favourites, though their efforts 
are often suddenly disturbed by the 
arrival of an unfriendly policeman, who 
dog their footsteps with an 
persistence. At first sight 


audience round 
dance to the 


seems to 
inexplicable 


it would seem strange that grown men 
should take such an interest in these 
somewhat childish amusements. But 
these men have for hours been concen- 


trating their whole energy of brain and 
body on ae grinding work, and_ the 
system aches for complete rest, complete 
change. 

Some 
hour, 


the dinner 
especially 


read during 
reading-rooms 


men 
and the 


one in the vicinity of Ludgate Circus— 
often 


are crowded in the middle of the 
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day. Now and again one may come 
across a young man deep in the study 
of some serious literature, but the vasi 
majority do not aspire to anything 
higher than a _ sensational novel or a 
periodical of an essentially light nature. 


The great stain on the City dinner 
hour is the amount of gambling that 
goes on during the mid-day rest. My 


experience is that betting of every kind 
is alarmingly on the increase and daily 
gaining firmer hold on young men. If 


any reader doubts this statement, he 
has only to take a walk down Fleet 
Street about half-past one. A gambler 


is not a difficult person to recognise, 
and he will meet hundreds of them 


coming out of the so-called clubs which 
abound in the courts and alleys of 
Kleet Street. These dens are raided by 
the police from time to time, but I am 


afraid no serious attempt is made to 


check the fast-growing evil. It is a 
sad sight to see the little groups of 


clerks gathered round the public-houses 
which almost invariably stand at the 
entrance of the courts. The young men, 
whose careworn faces tell all too plainly 
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the gambling fever, are 

the “latest betting 
early editions of the 
Close by, as if to point 
few stand 


story of 
scanning 
news” in the 
evening papers. 
the which 


the 
eagerly 


care to see, 


ni ral 
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Gardens, at which latter place, during 


the summer months, the Press band 
plays to immense audiences. 
The actual churchyard of St. Paul's 


during the dinner hour is one of the 
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A CORNER OF ST. PAULS CHURCHYARD. 


the Fleet Street “loafers ”—men who 
through drink and = gambling have 


reached the deepest depths of degrada- 
tion. 


Apart from the betting on _ horse- 
racing, gambling on an extensive scale 
is carried on in many of the City 
restaurants, Where thousands of young 
men daily spend a _ portion of their 
dinner hour in playing dominoes —a 
game harmless enough in itself, but 
Which is to a great extent taking the 


for gambling purposes. 
This form of gambling is 
making strides, and cafés 
Which make a special bid for the domino- 
into existence in 


place of cards 
insidious 


tremendous 


players are 
all parts of 
There 


springing 
the City. 


are not many trees in the City, 
and the little green patches are much 
frequented by those in search of a 
lid-day rest. Of these oases the most 
popular are St. Paul’s Churchyard, St. 


Botolph’s Churchyard, and the Temple 





most picturesque sights of London. 
Every seat is occupied, and many men 
balance themselves on the low, and I 
should think very uncomfortable, rail- 
ings that surround the flower - beds. 
Some few are reading, and in one 
corner you will generally find a group 
discussing the latest cricket news, but 
the majority smoke in silence and idly 
watch the pigeons. It is an exceedingly 
curious fact that St. Paul’s Churchyard 
during the dinner hour is one of the 
quietest spots in the City. If you were 
to bring such a crowd of men together 
in almost any other city, the babel and 
jabbering would be well nigh  over- 
whelming: but the Englishman in his 
dinner hour displays the same stern 
and unwavering stand-offishness and 
general taciturnity as he does when 
travelling in the train. 

I must now give a few impressions of 
“dinner hour that are now 
held in City churches. 


services 


of the 


many 
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During Lent the churches are particu- 
larly well attended, but at other seasons 
of the year the largest congregations 
gather at St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
City Temple. As it would be impossible 
to describe in detail the services at 
all the City churches, we must regard 
these two places as to some _ extent 
typical. 


[I do not think it can be said that 
the services at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
during the dinner hour are, in’ them- 


selves, quite successful. They are usu- 


ally held in one of the side chapels, 
and lack brightness and “go.” More- 


over, the constant stream of sightseers 
is disturbing and hardly conducive 
to worship. During Lent, when some 
of the finest preachers of the Church 
deliver the sermon, there gathers a vast 
crowd under the dome, but only those 
nearest the pulpit are able to enjoy 
the service to any extent. 

Apart from the services, there is 
something sublime and exceedingly rest- 
ful in the cathedral itself. Few men 
can enter it without leaving behind 
some of the pettiness and sordidness of 
every-day business life. There steals 
over the heart and mind of the man 
torn by countless worries, assailed by 
innumerable temptations, as he sits in 
the cool hush of the cathedral, something 
of the spirit of the all-quieting words, 
* Come unto Me, all ye that labour 


and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 
In one way, | know of few sadder 


sights than St. Paul's during the dinner 
hour. On the end benches you will find 
men and women sleeping or eating their 
mid-day meal. These are the outcasts, 
the fallen, the beggar, and the man 
who sells matches. the woman who 
quaveringly asks you to buy a pair of 
bootlaces. Here in the very heart of 
the great city throbs the agony of 
existence: here are the maimed, the 
halt, the blind of the battle. who have 
escaped into the cathedral for = a 
moment’s rest. Here, at least, they can 
sleep undisturbed by the gruff 
on” of the policeman. 

The last time I was in St. Paul's 
during the dinner hour I counted over 
twenty of these outcasts, who were 
reclining in more or less uncomfortable 
attitudes, most of 


** Pass 


and unconventional 





snoring 
interrupted by an 
some enjoying a surreptitious meal. At 


them fast asleep —- one 
until 


loudly 
attendant — 


the same time I noticed one smartly 
young man who was seated 
bench and seemed _ to 
be exceedingly busy and absorbed in 
the contemplation of a pocket-book. [ 
glanced over his shoulder and discovered 
him to be a traveller for a firm of 
cigar merchants. He was making up 
his accounts. 

The service which is held in the City 
Temple every Thursday at noon has 
little in common with the great restful- 
ness of the cathedral. Dr. Parker never 
preaches to a small audience. I have 
been many times to this service, but 
have never seen many vacant places in 
the body of the building: indeed, to the 
young man who has very little time to 
spare, it is rather hard that, in order 
to secure a good seat, he must be there 
at least a quarter of an hour before the 
commencement, but this seems _ inevit- 
able. At first it would appear remarkable 
that so many young men should care 
to spend the whole of their hard-earned 
mid-day rest in a place of worship, and 
yet you have only to come under the 
marvellous magnetism of the preacher's 
personality to understand it at = once. 
This hour’s service is full of brightness 
and warmth, from the singing of the 
first hymn—and Dr. Parker only chooses 
hymns that everyone present can sing 

to the doxology at the end of the 
sermon: it is the finest tonic for the 
worn-out worker to be found anywhere 
within the confines of the City. There 
is no taint of half-heartedness or formal- 
ism about Dr. Parker's sermons: he 
talks as a man to men and women who 
come to his service cringing before the 
pitiless responsibilities of existence, 
weighed down under the burden of 
woes innumerable, unfathomable. 

In the silent grandeur of the cathe- 
dral these words are whispered to the 
despairing and _ toil-tossed—‘* Fear ye 
not ; stand still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord’: while from the City Temple 
there rings out above the din and roar 
of the City’s battle at mid-day in the 
middle of the busy week, the greatest 
war cry in the world: ‘Only be thou 
strong and very courageous. . . . Be 
not dismayed, for | am thy God.” 


dressed 
on the last 
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By Isabel Bellerby, Author of 
CHAPTER XI. 
DOROTHY!” 
CURIOUS sensation 
stirred Ulric Brough- 


* HUSH, 





ton’s heart as he 
reflected how the 
book must have 
found its way to the 
floor in that dark 
corner. 

As he had done 











to-night, so, on some 
previous occasion — 
probably shortly before the illness which had 
caused his death—had his father done; and, 
perhaps, also, drowsiness had overtaken him, 
and he had lost consciousness, dropping the 
note-book in his sleep; doubtless forgetting, 
on awaking, that he had held it in his hand. 

Ulric turned the leaves, and read bits of the 
here and there. It have 
kind of diary, business 

Almost the 
the will 


entries seemed to 
been a 
matters. 
upon mentioned 
Strong. 

* Nov. 20.—Harding is a 
taught him to mind his 
Employed Strong and given him instructions 
for will.” 

On the next page 
certain investments realised, 
amount they represented ; with the note added 

*To be re-invested in house-property.” 

Further on Ulric read 

** Jan. 4.—Three fields, bordering on Tyndal’s 
farm, for sale: to be without fail.” 

And again 

** Feb. 12.— Ground near Banford - parish 
church, suitable for building, to be let or 
sold. Buy without delay.” 

The next entry set the 
beating with mingled pain and pleasure. 


concerning 
first item he 
drawn up by 


chanced 
Mr. 
meddler; have 
own business. 


memorandum of 
stating the 


Was a 


secured 


reader’s pulses 


* April 21.—Codicil will make all right: 
too ill to carry out plans. God’s will be 
done.” 

The evening on which the book had been 


dropped must have been the iast Mr. Brough- 
ton had spent downstairs. And was this 


the last entry ? 


‘*The Organist’s Daughter,”’’ 





Etc. 


No, there was one more. The writing was 


less firm than before; so shaky here and 
there as to be scarcely legible; but the 
dead man’s son succeeded in deciphering 


every word— 

* April 28.—Sent. for Strong, to give him 
letter for Tobias. Hurt his foot: unable to 
walk, he sent - 

The pencil had travelled unguided across 
the leaf, until the book had fallen from the 
nerveless fingers. 

Ulric overlooked the importance of this entry 
in the feelings it awakened. These must have 
been the last words his father had written. 
On awaking from the sleep which had over- 
taken him while writing, he had, evidently, 
felt too ill to search for his note-book ; perhaps 
he forgot all about it, and, if he subsequently 
thought of it, he might have concluded it 
had been left in his coat-pocket, where he 
always kept it. 


The care for himself which Ulric was able 
to read on every page, and in every line, 
touched him nearly. He had heard of his 


father’s death with a saddening of his heart, 


but with dry eyes: now he sobbed like a 
child; doing bitter mental penance for his 
share of the quarrel which had taken him 


from home during the closing years of his 
father’s lifetime. 
The hour of midnight, sounding weirdly 


through the silent house from some dozen 
clocks, aroused the man from his tempest of 
grief. He felt shaken to the soul as_ he 
raised his head and looked round the empty 
longing for companionship as he had 


the companion- 


root, 
never longed in his life before 
ship of the woman he loved. 

Instinctively he uttered her name. 

‘Miriam! Love of my heart! I want 
you sorely. [ am lonely —lonely, Miriam — 
my wife!” 

He forgot what had passed between them 
at their last meeting: forgot that she might 
give herself, not to him, but to his rival; 
forgot everything but the hunger of his soul 


for its mate in that hour of sadness and 
solitude, 

By-and-by he went to his room, utterly 
worn-out : fortunately so, or he might have 




















stayed awake till dawn fighting his pain and 


wild regret. 


With the morning came a measure of 
calm. Reason triumphed over emotion as he 
realised the significance of his father’s having, 
possibly, given the missing letter of instruction 
for Tobias Gillet into the keeping of someone 
in Strong and Ridley’s employ. 

After a hurried breakfast he cycled into 
Wellow to make his discovery known to 
Walter Harding, who was more struck by 
it than he cared to show, remembering 


certain words spoken by John Savory touch- 


ing Strong and Ridley’s head clerk. 

Before the week was over Frank Craufurd 
received a letter from Miriam which travelled 
everywhere with him for many and many a 
day. 

Dorothy came into the room just as he 
had placed it in his pocket-book, after read- 
ing it‘with slowly paling face. 

“Good morning, Frank; I’m _ sorry to be 
so late. 1 What's the matter? You look 
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as if you were at the funeral of your best 
friend.” 

‘I feel a little bit like it, dear. We will 
leave Wellow as soon as you can be ready, 
Dorothy.” 

** Leave Wellow !” 

She looked so white 
even in his pain. 

“Tt would kill me to leave Wellow, Frank.” 

He did not understand in the least; his 
thoughts flew to Walter Harding. 

“Then you really care for him, Elf? I am 
He deserves to be rewarded for his 


that he wondered, 


so glad. 
constancy.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
pettishly, taking her seat at the 


she asked 
breakfast 


table. ‘*Can’t I be reluctant to leave Wellow 
without being suspected of some nonsensical 
love nonsense? Tell me why you are so 


anxious to go all at once.” 
*Can’t you guess, Dorothy ?” 
“Frank! She’s never refused you?” 
His silence answered her. 





** Frank ! 





She’s never refused you?” 
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He waited for her to speak; trying not to 
shrink from the sympathetic touch on his 
aching heart which he expected from her. 

But she, too, was silent. 

Half relieved, half wondering, he 
last, without looking up- 

‘*She is going to marry Broughton.” 

Dorothy uttered a sound of some sort, then 

curiously like a groan of anguish. 


said at 


‘*Miriam—you were expecting me ? 


raised his eyes, and saw she had 
and was falling from the chair. 
caught her in his arms he 
blind he had been, and to 
for not having guessed 


Frank 
fainted, 
As he 
how 
himself 


began 
re- 
her 


to see 
proach 
secret, 
‘Poor child! 
mured tenderly, 
anxious for 
this disappointment 


Poor little girl!” he mur- 
forgetting his own pain in 
her. What effect would 
have on her? Still far 


care 





from strong, how 
of shattered hope ? 


would 





the 


bear 


she 


shock 


When she recovered consciousness she clung 
to him piteously, sobbing with the abandon 


of a sorrowing child. 
to hope that 
childlike in such open grief ; 
woman’s 


himself 


not so. A 
the 


was 
had awaked at 





” 


tears followed the 


passionate 


He would have allowed 
there was something 
but he saw it 
soul within her 
of love; and it 
was a Wwoman’s heart 
that was quivering in 
its pain. 

He tried to 


coming 


arouse in 


her also a woman's 
pride, to help her con- 
quer this first great 
trouble of her young 
life; but in this he did 
not succeed. She saw 
no shame in having 
given her love unasked 
and undesired. 


‘I never met anyone 


like him, Frank! So 
handsome — so strong — 
so kind! There is not 
his equal in the world. 
Oh, how could she be 
so cruel? If she had 
left him alone he might 


have cared for me. 
What more could she 
wish for than to be 
loved by you? You, 
too, are handsome, and 


something 
kind. She 
both our 


and 
than 
has spoiled 
lives! I hate her!” 

‘Hush, dear — hush, 
Dorothy! Remember, I 
love her! Would you 
like to hear me_= say 
that I hate him?” 

“You ought to hate 
him, if don't; but 
I am glad you don't. 
You couldn’t, could you, 
Frank ? No can 
help liking him. Oh, | 
cannot give him up to 
her!” 

A renewed 
words. 


strong, 


more 


you 


one 


flood of 


“My dear little sister,” said Frank ge ntly ; 
‘‘you must not only give him up to her- 
that is a matter in which you have no choice 


whatever—but you must also try to give up 
thinking of him, as I shall try to give up 
thinking of her. Cherish his memory as 4 
dear friend; but that is all. Remember, 


Dorothy, 


he is to be 
“You are as cruel as she is, or 


husband.” 


her 
you would 











—_~ 





not remind me of it! You don’t care how 
[ suffer!’ 

“Do you care how I suffer?” he asked 
quietly, more to take her thoughts off her- 
self. than because he desired sympathy. 

The tempest-tossed soul veered 
suddenly, and fell to self-upbraiding. 

‘l am horrid, and hateful, and selfish, and 
not worth another thought! Let me _ go, 
Frank! I°’H not make you miserable any 
longer. Oh, I am a selfish toad!” 

She tried to wriggle herself free, but he 
held her fast until he had kissed her tenderly. 

“We will bear our trouble together, dear, 
ind bear it bravely, too. Nay, I'll listen to 
no more abuse of my little sister, I love her 


round 


far too well! Suppose we have breakfast 
now, and talk things over quietly? I shall 


give no lessons to-day; my pupils must do 
without me for once. They will have to do 
without me altogether, before long. I really 
think it will be better for us to leave Wellow, 
Dorothy—say in a week or two, when we 
have had time to settle things a bit.” 

Dorothy winced ; but she rebelled no longer; 
and, soon, her eagerness to be off equalled his ; 
but this was not until Walter Harding had 
chanced to call, and, struck by her amazing 
lack of something—he could find no name 
for it—which had never deserted her before, 
he summoned courage to ask her to be his 
wife—an invitation she promptly and decidedly 
declined. 


CHAPTER XIl. 
JERROLD SHORT TO THE FORE. 


YHEN the all-important Wednesday 
at length arrived, Ulric hurried 
through his work, made an elaborate 
toilet—though only looking, after 

usual clean, well-set-up, 
fairly-composed, and easy-going self—and 
set off for the Gillets’. He felt tolerably 
certain that this evening was going to 
prove worthy of being marked specially as 
the happiest he had yet known; yet he 
felt a little anxious, until a sound broke on 
his ear which hastened his footsteps still 
more, and set his heart beating and his 
eyes flashing in a very tumult of delicious 
hope and joy. 


the process, his 


Miriam’s voice had reached him. Not only 
was she in the garden waiting for him; but 
she was crooning to herself the song he had 
given her half-a-crown to repeat on that 
memorable morning in June. 

Now it was late autumn, though a remem- 
brance of summer lingered in the air. Winter's 
which would clear the 

russet-hued leaves, 
hand; and _ winter's 


harbinger—the wind 
trees of their 


clinging 


stayed his 


mercifully 
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running footman — Jack Frost — dealt very 
gently and superficially with the expectant 
earth; just a wave of his artist-hand, as mid- 
night cloaked the land in blackness, and he was 
off again and almost out of sight when the 
November sun tardily mounted as much of 
the northern skies as he had time to cover, 
and looked around to see what had happened 
during his long hours of absence. 

But there was no frost in the air on that 
Wednesday evening; not a leaf stirred as 
Miriam strolled down to the gate, through the 
friendly darkness, to listen for her lover's 
step in the distance. 

She did not know he was so near, or perhaps 
she would not have sung; yet singing was 
second nature to her, and it may be she was 
unconscious of it. 

Closer and closer came Ulric, treading on 
the grass which edged the roadway, and 
almost holding his breath lest she should 
hear him, and fly. 

At last she did hear him—at least she heard 
someone; and she stopped singing, her heart 
throbbing wildly. 

‘Miriam! Are you there?” 

He was close to her now, with only the low 
gate between, of which he made very short 
work—not deigning to open it, but leaping 
over when he saw her draw back as though 
preparing for flight. 

‘*Miriam—you were expecting me?” He 
had her hands, and was trying to read her 
face, not welcoming the darkness as she did. 

“You are early,” was all the reply she 
made, 

*“Not too early? I would have come before 
if I could. The day has seemed like two; and 
| seem to have waited a month instead of 
a week. Dear, tell me I have not waited in 
vain!” 

Listening to him was so pleasant that she 
did not hasten to reply; he must know 
what her answer would be—he could not help 
knowing—audacious fellow! For now his 
arms encircled her, and she made no effort 
to free herself; it would be so useless; how 
could she shake off that strong clasp? 

“Why are you silent, dearest? What am 
I to think? I wish I could see your face. 
Will you raise your eyes a moment? They 
are so bright I can surely read my fate in 
them.” 

She looked up, encouraged by the darkness; 
and Ulric’s own eyes were so close that he 
had his desire, learning beyond all fear of 
doubt that his love was returned. 

So he kissed her before he said another 
word; and, thus relieved from further re- 
sponsibility in the matter, Miriam gave up 
trying to speak, contenting herself—and him 
also for the moment—by giving a little sigh 
of happy surrender, and nestling against him 
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‘Then you suspect Jerrold Short ?” 


as though the situation were quite to her 
liking. 

But Ulric wanted a deéfinite promise; be- 
sides, he longed to hear her own that she 
was willing to be his wife. 

“T am not taking too much for granted, 


aml?” he asked presently. “Say you love 
me, Miriam!” 
“I’ve been saying it for the last ten 


minutes!” she murmured. 

‘““Why, my darling, you have not uttered 
a word.” 

**Well—I have acted it—and where’s the 
difference ? I can’t talk about it yet; I must 
grow used to it—and you, first.” 

‘**Surely you are used to me by this time? 

**Quite—as Mr. Broughton, of Crow’s Nest.” 

**And as your lover. You have known 
all along that I loved you; I have made no 
secret of it, have [ ?” 

**N—no! Only it is one thing to think of 


” 


” 


you in that way—— 
“Well?” 
** Well—it’s different now.” 
**Now that you have accepted me as your 
future husband ? 
Te 


” 


Is that what you mean ? 





‘Say it, then.” It was not a lover’s request 
in the least; it was so unmistakably a com- 
mand that Miriam laughed, and this helped 
her to conquer her shyness. 

“Oh, Ulric, what a husband you will make 
—that is, if I begin by giving in to you.” 

“Which, of course, you will. All good 
Wives give in to their husbands. Wife !—hus- 


band! Can you realise it, Miriam—you and 
I? I have tried to picture you at Crow's 
Nest. Only last night I wandered through 


the rooms I should like you to use, and tried 
to imagine what it would be like to have you 
there always—mistress of the dear old place, 
and mistress of me, too. For it is nonsense 
to think of your giving in to me, darling. 
You are my queen, and I shall always be 
your willing and loyal subject.” 

But with truer wisdom Miriam 
swer 

‘“We will each give in to the other when 
the need arises, Ulric; but I hope—and think 
—our wills can seldom clash.” 

One point on which they might differ oc- 
curred to him then and there. 

“What of the foreign tour, 
and your dream of fame?” 


made an- 


sweetheart, 

















The revelation of her character now given 
him increased his love a hundredfold, riveting 
so firmly the links of the chain which bound 
their hearts together that no mortal power 
would ever be able to sever them. 

Rising at once to the dignity of her 
newly-crowned womanhood, and proving how 
she had spent the week of probation, Miriam 
clasped her hands behind his neck, and kissed 
him, before she replied— 

“JT have chosen happiness instead, Ulric.” 

“My darling wife!” He was deeply touched, 
and unable for some moments to say another 
word; then he added with a strange humility, 
“T will try and deserve it. Heaven helping 
me, you shall never regret your choice. I 
wish I had something better to offer you. 
A farmer’s wife: just think of it! What a 
fate for you!” 

“*Myrs. Ulric Broughton, of Crow’s Nest,’ 
does not lightly, 
pleased with his humility, yet preferring her 
masterful * We need not fear the 
workhouse, Ulric, and, for the rest, I am not 
sure I should enjoy being very rich.” 

“You would have been better off as Crau- 
furd’s wife. Does he know, Miriam?” 
‘Yes, | wrote to him directly | 
that I could not marry him. Mr. 
leaving Wellow 


sound so bad,” she said 


lover. 


realised 
Harding 
says they are almost 
directlv. 

“Poor beggar! What about your lessons, 
dear? 

“T shall not want any more, [ think. Surely 
I sing well enough to satisfy you?” 

When he had assured her that she was not 
mistaken, she suggested a return to the house. 

“They are so pleased, Ulric, though Auntie 
is half inclined to wish that | could go on 
with the singing as well. I am of opinion 
that she thinks you might do better.” 

Perhaps this was so: for, to the Gillets, 
Ulric Broughton was always ‘the young 
squire.” Mrs. Gillet would never forget that 
Tobias had served his father. 

But this did not prevent their being 
delighted that he and Miriam had decided to 
journey through life together. Their con- 
gratulations were sincere, and were gratefully 
accepted by the prospective bridegroom, who 
convinced that Miriam would 
have done much better, from a worldly point 
of view, in marrying Frank Craufurd. 

As they sitting down to 
Walter Harding arrived to impart a 
of information which might or might not be 
of importance. 


Was secretly 


were supper 


scrap 


“How long has the stone been chipped 
on the right-hand pillar of your old gate, 
Mr. Gillet—the gate, I mean?” 

“There is no stone of the whole lot chipped 
that I know of,” replied Tobias. “ It was in 
good repair on Sunday.” 
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* Well, if you go and have a look at it in 
the morning you will see what I mean. It 
is, I suppose, more of a scale than a chip— 
just as it might be after a hard and pro- 
longed frost. You'll find it at the top of 
the right-hand post (right-hand from the 
outside, mind), just below the griffin.” 

“Short?” said Tobias laconically: he did 
not refer to the length of the damage done, 
but to the man of that name. 

Mr. Harding raised his eyebrows—‘“ Then 
you suspect Jerrold Short? Savory has 
been keeping a very wide awake eye on 
him. Short robbed him of his young woman 
twenty years ago, and Savory has never 
quite forgiven him; so he enters into this 
business with real relish. Do you think it 
possible, Mr. Broughton, that your father hid 
his property somewhere about the old gate, 
with the griffins in charge?” 

** Viewed in the light of Short’s proceedings— 
himself being under suspicion—it is, of course, 
just possible,” replied Ulric. At any rate, we 
shall soon know now. Are you sure Short 
cracked the stone?” 

* Savory caught him in the act, this evening ; 
and threatened to report him for doing 
wilful damage to your, or rather Mr. Gillet’s, 
property, unless he left the spot immediately, 
and returned home. Savory followed him, 
with the intention of watching his house 
until all lights are out for the night. He 
communicated with me by employing a boy 
to fetch me to join him for aé_é few 
moments.” 

**It looks suspicious,” said Tobias. “Til go 
and have a look at it first thing to-morrow. 
I hope I am not too ready to believe ill of 
Jerrold Short, but I never liked the man; 
and something I heard a few weeks ago led 
me to mistrust him right heartily. The post- 
man—a young fellow called Jackson, who is 
trying to talk our girl Sophy into marrying 
him—finds Grass Lane a short cut home at 
times. He noticed a man hovering about 
the old gate several consecutive evenings ; 
and, on one occasion, he was tapping the 
stone-work with a hammer. Jackson very 
sensibly told us what he _ had 
first, it might be someone of 
tendencies: but I made it my 
business to be on the spot one evening, and 
I found Short studying my property with 
a wonderfully interested face. He made off 


seen, I 
thought, at 
antiquarian 


when he saw me.” 

“If you had told me that before, I should 
not have been so slow to doubt the man, 
Mr. Gillet. I wonder what he is up to? 
We must keep a close watch on him.” 

Ulric took his leave soon after Mr. Hard- 
ing had gone, but he felt it was useless to 
think he would be able to sleep until he 
had disposed of some of the superfluous 





activity which possessed him, mentally and 
physically. 

After a lingering ‘* good-night” wita Miriam 
-the sweetness of which filled his veins 
with a sort of electricity—he set off at a 
rapid pace for the old entrance, more for 
the sake of something to do than because 
he felt any particular interest in the matter. 

He had lit a cigarette on leaving, but—for- 
tunately, as it turned out—it was finished 
some moments before he reached his goal. 

His thoughts all with Miriam, he swung 
easily along, going more by instinct than 
choice through the fine old trees, and across 
the grass towards the ancient gate. 

But, suddenly, he became aware of a 
distant glimmer of light, which presently 
shifted a little, revealing, momentarily, the 
iron-work of the gate, thus locating its 
whereabouts beyond a doubt. 

Hastening his speed, but keeping as much 
as possible behind the trees, Ulric was soon 
near enough to ascertain that the light came 
from a lantern; and that, close to the lan- 
tern, stood a man whose appearance was 
decidedly familiar, and who appeared to be 
busily engaged in doing something to the 
right-hand pillar. 

Ulric’s American experience came to his 
aid by way of inspiration. Springing for- 
ward, he shouted authoritatively, ‘ Hands 
up!” 

The result exceed his 
lantern fell to the ground with a crash. 
The former apparently unhurt; for there 
quickly ensued the sound of footsteps run- 
ning up the lane; but the lantern seemed 


hopes. Man and 


done for. 

Ulric tried to reach it through the gate, 
but it was too far off. 

Then he tried to climb the gate, intending 
to examine the pillar by the aid of matches, 
but the spikes at the top forbade thfs. All 
he could do was to find a footing some- 
where in the open iron-work, and stretch up 
his hands until he felt the damaged spot of 
which Walter Harding had reported. 

This he succeeded in doing, satisfying him- 
self that he must have disturbed Short at 
the very outset of his renewed attempt at 
whatever he had in hand. 

3y_ the light of the matches he struck he 
was able to see that the clerk had collected 
a heap of stones, on which he had stood to 
reach the desired spot, and it was from 
these he had fallen on being startled by 
the wholly unexpected shout of a human 
voice. 

It seemed wise to wait, on the chance of 
the little man returning; and Ulric felt glad 
he had done so when he heard a stealthy 
tread approaching. Here, again, his Western 
training came to his aid. In those five 
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years of something approaching utter solj- 
tude, when he had passed many a_ night 
under the stars, looking after stray sheep or 
cattle, both hearing and eyesight had become 
trained to a marvellous pitch of actteness, 
which now proved very useful. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CODICLIL AT LAST. 


— OVE at your peril!” 
Ulric had rapidly debated within 
himself the best. course to pursue, 


There was not much to gain, he 
decided, by scaring away the suspected man 
a second time. He might return again and 
again, in anticipation of which Ulric would 
need to remain on guard all night. So he 
decided to temporise. 

He waited to speak until Short had, appar- 
ently, satisfied himself that he was now master 
of the situation. The lantern was no longer 
of use to him; but he had remounted the 
heap of stones; and was going to work, very 
much in the dark, when those solemn words 
of warning sent a thrill of horror down his 
spine. 

What shape the threatened peril might 
take, Ulric had not stopped to consider; he 
had not even a walking-stick with which to 
belabour the dishonest clerk, always sup- 
posing he waited for vengeance to overtake 
him. 

The blood-curdling words had the desired 
effect. There was a slight rattling of stones 
as the little man’s legs fell a-trembling with 
terror; but he clung valiantly with both hands 
to the gate, murmuring, almost too audibly 
for the young squire’s gravity, ‘*Sakes alive!” 
in quavering tones through quivering lips. 

But for realising what the coming inter- 
view might result in Ulric must have laughed 
aloud. But the serious side of the situation 
held too keen an interest for him to dwell on 
the comic. 

“Jerrold Short,” he began, in a crisp, 
business-like voice; ‘‘ where is the letter you 
received from my father, the late squire, to 
give to Tobias Gillet ?” 

“The squire never gave me a letter to give 
to Tobias Gillet.” 

**Have the goodness to speak the truth, 
or you will find yourself unpleasantly dealt 
with. To whom did my father instruct you 
to give that letter?” 

“What letter?” Plainly, 
meant to brazen it out. 

Ulric saw his fright was passing off, and 
must be renewed. 

**T give you while I count five to answer 
One! Two!— 


Jerrold Short 


” 


my question. 
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Twas for Mr. Strong!” The words came 

tumbling « of lips that shook again. 

“What was Mr. Strong to do with it?” 

“Give t te Gillet at the funeral. These 
stones slipping away, Mr. Broughton ; 
let me get down, and Ill answer your ques- 
tions as truthfully as I know how.” 

“Move at your pe ril!” repeated Ulric effec- 
tively. “I cannot trust you. You 


will answ ny questions truthfully 


where you are, O1 

The slight sound which reached 
Short’s ears Was so marvellously like 
the click of a _ pistol that a cold 


perspiration broke out all over him. 

“T will! I will, sir! Don’t fire, for 
pity’s sake! Think of my poor wife!” 

Ulric grinned gleefully. Consider- 
ing that he meant to let the little 
wretch go free, when he had learned 
all he wanted to know, he felt a 
little punishment now was good and 


wholesome for him. 

“Did Mr. Strong ever see that 
letter ?” 

“No. 


“Where is it now?” 

“In a box at the office with other 
private papers of mine.” 

“Tell me what is in it—in the 
letter, I mean.” 

“Very little at all, sir. 
Tobias Gillet was at once to remove 
with the pillars, to any 
grounds you and _ he 
might agree on; the pillars were to 
be taken down and put up again 
very carefully stone, and 
Gillet was to be sure and superintend 
the job, hiding- 
place would be revealed during the 
That was all, Mr. Broughton, 
as sure as my name’s Jerrold Short.” 

“What read, and 
then retain, a letter not intended for 
your perusal, or keeping ?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, except 
that the devil tempted me; and I 
wish he'd been further; for I’d been 
an honest man up to then; and it’s 
brought nothing but bad luck.” 

“What form did the temptation 
How did you think to gain by it?” 

“Just at first I hoped a large reward would 
be offered for the discovery of the missing 
property; say a thousand or so. I had no 
other thoughts at that time—as I live I hadn't. 
They came afterwards and by degrees. When 
I found you'd give only fifty pounds for find- 
ing all that money, I decided to wait and 
see if you didn’t your mind, or if 
someone else forward and 
add to it. seemed 


Only that 
this gate, 
part ol the 
stone by 
as the late squire’s 
process, 


made you first 


take ? 


change 
wouldn't 
And, when it 


come 


useless to 
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hope any longer for that, I thought perhaps 
the numbers of the might not be 
known, and if I took a few it wouldn’t matter, 


notes 


Just a few would hardly be missed from 
amongst so many. There must be many, 
many bank notes hidden away here, Mr. 
Broughton. I had tried, again and again, 


to find whereabouts the hiding-place was. 





Close to the lantern stood a man. 


I lost time by feeling sure it must be in the 
ground under one of the pillars. Then it 
occurred to me to bring a hammer, and tap 
the stones to find out difference of sound. 
A fool of a postman caught me at that; and 
I believe he went and told Tobias Gillet, for 
I was nearly scared to fits one evening by 
his coming upon me suddenly. Well, by- 
and-by I did come upon a different sound — 


here, near the top, but it was not exactly 
a hollow sound. It was just like my 
ill-luck that I couldn’t come out here, 
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after that, for more than two days; and 
when, at last, I did come, I found the 
mortar stuff, or whatever it is, plastered 


over to look like stone, so uncommonly hard 
that I could only seale away little bits of it 
with the tools I had brought. To-night I am 
better provided ; but what’s the use?” 

A note of pride, at the way he had 
severed in his intent to rob, had crept 
Short’s voice, evaporating in a sigh of despair 
at the last words. 

**That’s all,” he added pathetically, as an 
after-thought. 

* And quite enough, 
little rascal. Now listen 
give you permission to’ move you will go 
straight home. If you make any further 
attempt to help yourself to that money I will 


per- 
into 


underhand 


When I 


too, 
to 


you 
me. 












‘Hulioa, Miriam, what have you found?” 
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hand you over to the police without delay. 
The exact sum is known to Mr. Strong, also 


to Mr. Harding; and both of those gentle- 
men have the numbers of every note, 
How does that make you feel? You 
see, you would have been found out and 


punished for a certainty. I may as well tell 
you that you have been suspected for a long 


time past. So you see, Mr. Jerrold Short, 
you would have got into rather a_ tight 
corner if your little plan had succeeded. You 


ought to feel very grateful to me for saving 
you from penal servitude. Now for my pro- 


posal. [| promise not to prosecute you, on 
condition that you hand over that letter to 
me the first thing to-morrow morning. You 
will be here with it punctually at eight 


o'clock. 

* Wait a moment, I have not said you may 
go. There another condition to mention, 
I keep silence concerning this matter, only so 


Is 


long as no other charge of dishonesty, or 
attempt to defraud, is brought against you. 


If any such ever comes to my knowledge I shall 
make your present proceedings public, and do 
all in my power to get you convicted, for the 
sake of the world at large. You need not go 
away with the idea that I feel any 
sympathy for you. [do not. You 
deliberately set yourself in the way 
of temptation, and it would serve 


you right to make you suffer for 
it. But there is your wife to 
think of—and your son. For 
their sakes, man, do yow think 
of them, and make up your mind 
to turn over a fresh leaf. What 
“eS if your boy were, some day, to 
S be sentenced to penal servitude, 


with his father’s example to thank 


for it? How would you like that? 
There, go home with you; only 
don’t forget to bring me that letter 


at eight o’clock sharp.” 

Was Short shamed 
show {of penitence as he clambered 
off the stones, and hurried up the 
lane? Not a word did he say; 
either of sorrow for his attempted 
sin, of thankfulness for the narrow 
escape he had had, or of gratitude 
to Ulric Broughton for his leniency. 

Ulric considered he might new 
go home in safety. It was not 
likely any of the money would be 
taken, after what he had said; and 
it was useless for him to think of 
doing anything towards recovering 
it until daylight. 


into some 


But he did not know Jerrold 
Short one half so well as_ that 
wholly untrustworthy clerk now 


began to know him. 
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Short felt certain that the young squire 
would depart, and leave the old gate un- 
guarded, after giving utterance to that warn- 
ing concerning the numbers and amounts of 
the bank notes being known. 

It was not notes Jerrold had in his mind as 
he presently returned to the attack. But he 
was determined to profit in some way by the 
knowledge he had gained. 

His object now was to abstract the codicil 
—of which no mention had been made in that 
brief letter to Tobias—and retain it until.a 
reward worth accepting was offered for its 
recovery. That a large sum would be named 
seemed certain. The disposition of such an 
amount of money as the old squire had left 
behind him was a matter of great importance, 
and, with that amount to draw from, a huge 
reward might well be expected. 

Of course, Jerrold Short did not purpose 
coming forward to claim it: he must not 
appear in the matter at all. It would be easy 
to get an accomplice who would be willing to 
say he had found the missing document, and 
to hold out his hand for the reward. 

He chuckled gleefully as he cautiously re- 
mounted the heap of stones on which he had 
so recently passed several anxious moments; 
and he continued to chuckle as he set to 
work at completing the scaling of the plaster 
over the hiding-place. 

It was accomplished at length, and he 
inserted his arm into the hole he had made, 
tingling in every nerve with excitement and 
triumph, when his fingers came into contact 
with a folded paper lying on the top of some- 
thing he fancied felt like a cash-box. 

He withdrew the paper, holding it in his 
left hand, and clinging to the iron-work of 
the gate with the fingers of that hand, as he 
felt in his pocket for a match, in order to 
read the inscription on the document and 
satisfy himself that it was the codicil. 

A slight giving of the stones made him 
thrust his hands further through the iron- 
work; and, before he could light the match, 
a tolerably distant but inexpressibly weird 
sound—it might have been the cry of some 
night-bird, or the warning hoot of a home- 
ward-bound cyclist skimming along the road 
at the end of Grass Lane—whatever it was 
it so startled Short’s already over-wrought 
nerves that he dropped the paper inside the 
gate before tumbling to the ground, much in 
the same fashion as when he had been first 
disturbed by Ulric Broughton. 

Terrified beyond measure, yet furious at his 
ill-luck, he flew up the lane, and, getting on 
his machine, sped rapidly back to Wellow, 
feeling that all the money in the country 
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would not suffice to make him venture again 
near that ill-fated gate, in the dark. 

“Tl go the first thing in the morning,” 
he muttered. “I know a spot in the hedge 
further down—where I could creep through. 
rll go as soon as there is any sort of light. 
The moon will be up by four—what there is 
left of it.” 

Unfortunately for Jerrold’s hopes of future 
enrichment at somebody else’s expense, he 
overslept himself in the morning, and the 
codicil was found by Miriam Wallace, who 
had made up her mind to visit the old gate 
at dawn of day. 

Excited by the evening’s events, she could 
sleep but little, and when she succeeded in 
losing consciousness for a brief while, she 
was visited by more or less vivid dreams in 
which Ulric—naturally—figured, but so did 
her uncle and Walter Harding. And, always, 
Tobias’s entrance gate was the scene of any- 
thing that occurred in these repeated dreams. 

It was not surprising that Miriam decided 
to rise with the first glimpse of dawn, 
and that, partly to get rid of her dream- 
memories, and partly for want of something 
to do, she decided to carry out her intention 
of going to look at the old gate. 

‘Just to see if it is still there!” she said 
to herself, with an amused smile at a lurk- 
ing fancy she felt to be running round in 
her mind that something out-of-the-way had 
happened to it during the night. 

She began to think she must be dreaming 
still when she saw the paper Jerrold Short 
had dropped in his flight. 

Picking it up she read the inscription, 
with amazed eyes— 

*Codicil of will. To be opened twelve 
months after my death.” 

That was all, but she knew it must be that 
which had been so long searched for in vain. 

It was not sealed in any way, and, quite 
mechanically, and still feeling as though in a 
dream, Miriam opened it and began to read. 

The voice of Tobias recalled her to con- 
sciousness. ‘ Hulloa, Miriam, what have you 
found ?” 

Oh, uncle! It is the codicil, the missing 
codicil! And who 

‘* But—my dear girl—you have no business to 
open it! I’m not sure it isn’t illegal, Miriam.” 

She looked at him blankly, with eyes 
from which all the light was dying out. 

I never thought of that, Uncle Tobias! It 
was not sealed, and I opened it as a matter 
of course. I am very sorry if I have done 
wrong; only—well—since I have read it I 
may as well tell you what is in it.” 

END OF CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
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AMBRIDGE 


isamany- 
steepled 
town. 
No col- 
lege 
without 
a chapel, 
although 
the build- 
ings are 
of many 
sizes and 
of varied 
styles of 
architec- 
ture. The 
congrega- 
tions are 
not as 


is 


(The royal initials and true lovers’ other 
knots j ge. 

ots in King’s College.) - congrega- 

tions in 

the great world beyond the college 

Walls, Let us take our stand for a 
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KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


moment inside a chapel door on a, 
Sunday evening. In the centre of the 
aisle a pompous verger, who looks like 
a dean in disguise, is sedately ring- 
ing the single bell. 

Here and there are gas jets, but the 
chancel, reading-desk, and pulpit are lit 


by a long array of candles stuck into 
iron stanchions many c¢c.curies old. 
Their feeble light dimly reveals the 


heavy dark oak of the screen and curious 
‘arvings of the stalls. Without the dusk 


is gathering, and the windows show 
black between the delicate tracery. 
An undergraduate appears, and then 


another, and another, an ever-increasing 
stream the time for service ap- 
proaches. In white gowns all, but the 
Bachelors of Arts wear their fur-edged 
hoods well. In varying moods are 
they, quot homines tot sententia. Here 
comes a freshman, quiet and reverential, 
thinking, perhaps, of the village church 
at home; there sits a scholar with a 
far-away in his eyes, dreaming of 


as 


as 


look 
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the glories of double firsts and fellow- 
ships. In a dusky corner a group of 
athletes are muttering college gossip. An 


irrepressible joker has placed two books 
in the hood of a B.A. in front of him, 
and calls the attention of his comrades 
to the facet. Very reprehensible’ con- 
duct; but remember that undergradu- 
ates—call them by what name you will— 
are but boys. after all. 

Then, amidst a hush, the Master and 
Dean of the college enter and take their 


accustomed places. The bell ceases: the 
solemn verger stalks to the door, raises 
a parchment frame, and commences to 
prick off the names of those who are 
present. The great organ in its gilt 


eage high in the dim loft sends forth a 
pedal note that causes the air to shake 
and quiver as it passes. Then. the 
last echo in the vaulted roof dies away 
in a great silence, the Dean Ser- 
vice has begun. 

What opportunities for a great preacher 
a college chapel would seem to afford! 
But, unfortunately, there are few great 
preachers amongst the dons. Many of 


as 


rises. 


them have lost touch with the outside 
world, The grey walls girdle them as 
with bands of steel. Some of their 
number regard the undergraduate as 
a sullen horse which can not only be 
driven to the water, but be made _ to 
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drink. Chapel is compulsory—a part of 
the college régime. It can be easily 
understood how difficult it is for any 


preacher to catch and hold the attention 
of young men who have been absolutely 


compelled to attend a service. Many 
fail—and fail hopelessly. We will not 
enter at any length on the much- 


diseussed subject of compulsory chapel; 


it is delicate ground on which to tres- 
pass. Exaggerated statements have been 
made on both sides. A writer in the 
Nineteenth Century has lately told us 
that the system has killed all religious 
feeling amongst the undergraduates. 
This is not so; but—and herein lies 
the whole truth of the matter — the 
undergraduate, released for the _ first 


time from the strict discipline of school, 
chafes at all restraint. A _ rule, so 
runs his definition, is but made to be 
broken. “1 believe,” once stated a well- 
known Dean, “that if, as a punishment, 
I forbade the men of this college to 
enter chapel, they would find some 
means of attending twice a day through- 
out the term.” He understood the con- 
dition of affairs. High spirits, a sense 
of humour, dislike of restraint, are not, 
the writer in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury would have us believe, synonymous 
terms for irreligion. 

There cannot fail 


as 


light and 
somewhat humor- 
ous side to the 
skirmishes be- 
tween dons and 
undergraduates 
over this’ very 
subject. The late 
Dean of Jesus, a 
man well known 
and respected 
throughout the 
University, had a 
summary way of 
dealing with ab- 
sentees. It was as 
illogical as it was 
efficacious. ‘I do 
not wish to use 
coercion,” he would 
say to the offender 
in a deep bass 
voice that echoed 
through the room. 
**T leave the matter 
of chapel attend- 
ance to your own 


to be a 
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sense of religious obligation. But” men cannot come—for there is no room 
here came an impressive pause—“‘if you for them if they do. At Trinity no pun- 
do not come, we don’t want you here, ishment is inflicted, save a “hauling” 
and you will be sent away from my _ before the Dean, who points out the 

: 
THE CHAPEL AT TRINITY. 
college.” At Trinity Hall the chapel is error of the offender's ways. At Pem- 
so small that not more than half the broke, again, absentees are “ gated” or 
; - 
college can attend at a time. The old compelled to be within the college gates 
saying has always been that the first- after some early hour in the evening. 


year men must come whether they like 
It ol the may 
but the third-year 


not second - year Ine 


come if they like. 





They are very strict at Pembroke. A 
dictum of a high authority of that col- 
Cambridge byword. 


lege has become a 
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‘Whenever I see,” he said, “a young 
man coming towards me in yellow boots, 
with a pipe in his mouth and a dog at 
his heels, I know him at once—he’s a 
nasty fast man.” Asa natural corollary, 
yellow boots are as sternly banished from 
chapel as from the college 
precincts. 
Many are the 
graduates preserved in 
colleges. At one a story is 


are dogs 
legends of unruly under- 
the various 
told of a 


Cambridge.) 


(From a Photograph by Messrs Gills and Sannders 
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one night provided an excuse for general 


absence at early morning chapel. At a 
third the parchment on which were 
recorded the names of those who had— 
and also those who had not—attended 
chapel during the week, was found 
missing on a Saturday to the bewilder- 


ment of the authorities. But boys will 
be boys, even though they call them- 
selves undergraduates. The most bois- 


terous of them all may settle down into 





QUEENS’ BRIDGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


man who by almost superhuman exer- 
tions sealed the cloister roof in the dusk 


of a Saturday night, wormed his way 
along the leads like a Red Indian—for a 
don’s windows looked out upon them—and 


finally let himself down into the chapel 


by the bell-rope. His next step was 

sad to relate—to lock and bolt all the 
doors from the inside, and then to re- 
turn by the way he had come. The 


dismay and indignation that reigned 


next day amongst the powers that were 
can easily be imagined. At 
disappearance of 


another the 
the bell-rope 


strange 





the most fearless and untiring of workers 
in the London slums. 

The Deans of the colleges, being men 
of learning, are apt to behave at times 
in an eccentric manner. Of one it was 
said, by the Master of his college, that 
he would have been an excellent divine 
if he could have distinguished between 


the morning and evening services. ‘ He 
will,” said the indignant Master, ** In- 


variably ‘lighten our darkness” twice & 
week on an average at morning chapel ; 
too bad, you know, too bad.” Another 
had a habit, while preaching, of running 
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his hand in an 
absent minded 
manne} up and 
down the pulpit 
candles. Occasion- 
ally it reached the 
flame, and then 
the otherwise ex- 
cellent discourse 
would be punctu- 
ated by a startled 
‘Oh!”’ which, 
coming in as it 
did in the most 
unexpected places, 
convulsed the un- 
dergraduate con- 
gregation. At the 
same time, do not 
imagine that their 
influence is weak- 
ened by their 


peculiarities, An Facies 7 alinie ent Go. 


undergraduate is 
a good judge of 


the character of those who are set over him. 
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CAIUS COLLEGE CHAPEL 


He may laugh at their eccentrici- 


ties, but he appreciates honest, 
high-minded men, and knows 
them when he sees them. 

Of all the chapels of Cambridge, 
that of King’s College is deserv- 
edly the most famous. Is it not 
marked with a double star in 
Baedeker—an honour only shared 
by Ely, Peterborough, and Lin- 
coln cathedrals amongst English 
buildings ? Do not our American 
cousins flock in thousands to 
inspect it and express. their 
admiration at the top of their 
voices during the © services ? 
That, were no other evidence at 
hand, is a sufficient proof. It is 
as complete and as gorgeous a 
building as exists in Europe. 
It is the standard specimen of 
perpendicular pointed architec- 
ture, and it has been fortunate 
enough to be little mutilated by 
friend or foe. To Henry VI. is 
due the foundation of the 
chapel ; the same monarch in a 
like manner being responsible 
for the celebrated chapel at 
Eton. It was Henry VIIL., how- 
ever, Who really put his hand 
deep into his pocket to assist in 
completing the building. The 
stalls were erected by that bluff 
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king, and the true lovers’ knots, with 
the initials of Henry and Anne Boleyn, 
which ornament the wall, show who 
was the favourite of the time. 

Around the stained-glass windows many 
legends gather. The designs have been 
attributed to Raphael, Albert Diirer, 
and Holbein. During the civil wars, 
so the old story runs, they were taken 
down and buried for safety. When the 
stern - browed Puritan cavalry swept 
down upon the University, search was 
made for them as fit for destruction. 
One chorister, they learnt from a 
spy, knew the place of concealment. 
When questioned, the boy manfully re- 
mained silent. So there and _ then, 
clad in his white robes, with his pale 
young face looking steadfastly at the 
death he did not fear, they shot him 
against the chapel wall. A fine subject 
truly for an’ historical picture! To 





‘THE GATE OF HONOUR 


(At Caius College, Cambridge.) 
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descend from mere legend to sober fact, 
we know that the Cromwellian soldiers 
drilled in the chapel: but if the windows 
were in their places, they must have 
been in singularly good tempers, for no 
wholesale destruction was carried out. 

There is an indescribable atmosphere 
of peace within the old grey walls of 
King’s. It is as it were a haven of 
refuge from the great storm without the 
harbour bar, whereon the waves of the 
sea of life, lashed by the winds of world- 
liness, self-seeking, and unprofitable striv- 
ing, thunder ever more furiously as the 
years pass by. Take your seat on some 
Sunday afternoon in the ante-chapel, and 
look up to where the great organ, 
gleaming with its golden sheaves of 
pipes, crowns the dark screen before you. 
Through the carved wooden doors you 
can see the stalls filled with members of 
the college in their white gowns. Then 
as the choir enters the organ speaks. 
High on two turrets, at each end of 
the dark organ case, stand two tall 
angels looking to the west. To their 
lips they hold great brazen trumpets. 
Mere figures though they be, it is difficult 
to realise, as the full organ bursts out 
and great armies of sound go marching 
forth, east and west, and south and 
north, that they do not sway with the 
glorious music nor sound upon their 
trumpets those clarion notes that stir 
the souls of all that hear them. The 
rays of the setting sun, shining through 
the south-western windows, stain the 
stone flooring with a hundred varied 
hues, and reveal yet more clearly the 
great story these windows represent— 
the story of the “old lawe and _ the 
newe lawe,” to quote the contract of 
the architect, dead so many centuries 
ago. 

But, enough of King’s; let us turn to 
the other colleges. 

Trinity chapel was built between the 
years 1556 and 1566. It is a fine build- 
ing, though, of course, not to be com- 
pared for a moment to King’s. In 1871 
a large sum was raised for the purpose 
of rebuilding and redecorating the struc- 
ture. The choir is beautifully paved with 
black and white marble; the wainscot 
is of oak, as are the carved stalls. The 
organ is in the same position as at 
King’s. In the ante-chapel is a statue of 
Newton by Roubiliac. The rooms that 
Newton used are close to the chapel, and 
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communicating 
Was in exist- 


at one time a 
between them 
ence. Macaulay, it is interesting 
to rene mber, occupied the same 
mathematician. 


door 


set as the famous 
While speaking of the Trinity 
chapel, a conflict between dons 
and undergraduates that occurred 
worth recalling. In 
regulation was issued 


in 1838 is 


that year a 
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compelling each member of the 
college to attend eight times a 
week. Expulsion was the rigor- 
ous alternative. This violent 
measure was resented by the 
undergraduates. It was dis- 
covered that many of the dons 
were very lax in their own at- 


tendance. So every week a leaflet 
was published stating the number 
of times each don had appeared 
the week. <A 
was offered for the 
the end of the term 

proved to have 
attended with the greatest regu- 
larity. This was indeed carrying 
the war into the enemy’s camp, 


in chapel during 
mock prize 
one who at 


should have 


and eventually the regulation 
was Withdrawn. It is curious to 
note that, under the old college 


statutes, attendance was enforecd 

by fines, if the culprit were over 
eighteen, and by corporal punishment, to 
be inflicted by the Dean, if he were under 
that age. 

The present chapel at St. John’s College 
was completed in 1868, the old building 
proving inadequate to hold the _ in- 
creasing numbers of undergraduates. It 
cost a considerable sum, but expense was 
saved by parts of the old chapel being 
used in the work. Of the ninety-nine 
stalls, for instance, forty-four were taken 
from the old chapel. 


The old college statutes as to chapel 
services were very strict: and in one 
we read that the undergraduates were 


ordered “from fyve to syke of the clock 
to use common prayer.” In those days 
it is evident that they were early risers. 
Compulsory five o'clock chapel would, in- 
deed, make the modern undergraduate 
stare, 


The chief feature in the chapel of Caius 


College is the sarcophagus of Dr. Caius, 
the founder of the college. On the canopy 
is the inscription: *“*Fui Caius”: while 
beneath the motto ‘ Vivit post funera 








iPhoto: Stearn and Co., Cambridge.) 
CLARE COLLEGE CHAPEL. 
virtus” contradicts the statement of 


Shakespeare that ‘“‘the evil that men do 
lives after them: the good is oft interred 


with their bones.” 
In 1719 Dr. William Warren, the 
Master of the college in those _ times, 


published some gruesome recollections of 
the restoration of the chapel in 1716. 
The labourers, it appeared, uncovered 
the vault containing the body of the 
lamented founder. 

Dr. Warren could not resist taking a 
look at the remains of his predecessor, 
and found them in a wonderful state of 
preservation, although they had lain 
there for a hundred and forty-five years. 
The hair and beard had grown to a 
great length—a not unusual phenomenon 
in these “The sight occasioned 
in me reflections.” concludes the 
sapient Warren. Caius is now the great 
college for medical students. 

Pembroke chapel was built in 1659 by 
Bishop Wren. It is said that when the 
worthy bishop was expiating some secular 
peccadillo by a sojourn in the Tower he 


cases. 


serious 
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vowed that he would build this chapel 
if he escaped. Fortunately for Pembroke, 
he was not decapitated en bloc with the 


other prisoners, and returned to Cam- 
bridge to carry out his contract. The 
great Sir Christopher Wren, a nephew 


of the good bishop, was the architect em- 
ployed. The exterior is perfectly plain. 


The Corpus chapel was built by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon in 1579. It is amusing, as 
a sign of a simpler day, to read that 


6 


the scholars were often employed in 
assisting the workmen and allowed ex- 
ceedings for their pains.” What ** exceed- 
ings” were it is difficult to say—probably 
refreshments. In 1823 a great portion of 
the chapel was rebuilt. 

Clare chapel, which was built in 1767, 
at the cost of £7,327, is in the Italian 
style. 

Space 
mention 


not allow of any careful 
made of the chapels of 


coes 


being 


the other colleges. Of these Jesus is 
certainly the most imposing. It is built 
in the form of a cross, and served ori- 


ginally as the church of the nunnery of 
St. Rhadegund. Outside the chapel, in 
the cloisters, a remarkable discovery has 





recently been made. This consists of a 
doorway and two windows of exceed- 
ingly beautiful early thirteenth-century 
work. Though seven hundred years of 
age, they are still in perfect preservation 

due to the fact that for so long they 
have been built up and with 
plaster. 

Of course, to each man his own college 
and all that belongs to it will seem of 
the greatest interest. The mellowness of 
centuries pervades them all. There is an 
indescribable sense of repose about these 
spacious grey buildings, surrounded by 


covered 


their broad grass lawns and shady 
avenues of elms. In this the modern 
institutions, such as are springing up 


around us, can never compete—at least, 
not during the time of our children to 
the third and fourth generations. 

“How do you get your grass in such 
perfect order?” said a Yankee million- 
aire to a college gardener. 

**Quite easy, sir.” was the reply. . ** You 


prepare the ground and sow it, and 


well, there’s nothing more, as far as I 
can think, except to roll it for a counle 
of centuries.” 
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CHRIST THE DOOR. 


By the Rev. John Robertson, D.D., Vicar of Bradford. 


“Then said Jesus unto them again, Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the sheep, 
but the sheep did not hear them. 


before me are thieves and robbers: 


came 
man entel 


TEACHING of this 
chapter of St. 
John was the out- 
come of the inci- 
dent recorded for 
us in the ninth. 
In collision with 
the religious 
authorities over 
the healing of 
the blind man, 

our Lord took occasion to discriminate 

between the characteristics of a true and 
spurious pastorate of souls. The figure 

He uses in doing so needed no explana- 

tion to His hearers. No Jew needed to 

have explained to him that the sheepfold 
meant the Church—the commonwealth- 
the nation of Israel, and that shepherds 
and hirelings stood for worthy and unwor- 
thy pastors and teachers of God’s people. 








Prophet after prophet had familiarised 
them with this. The imagery is familiar 
enough with us too; yet there is a 
certain measure of local colouring in 


the Eastern sheepfold that always needs 
a word of reminder, if not of explanation. 


In the unchanging East can still be 
seen the exact counterpart of what our 
Lord describes—the sheepfold, enclosed 
not, as with us, by low hurdles, but 
by high stone walls, with its postern 
gate nightly guarded by the _ porter 
against attacks of thieves and robbers. 

Now it is this gate or door of the 
sheep that Christ uses to illustrate one 
great branch of His teaching. 


For the teaching in this allegory, you 
will branches out into two di- 
rections. Beginning with a general de- 
scription, it afterwards particularises 


notice, 


under two heads. At first the allegory 
is swiftly drawn in bold, broad outline, 
the details being left for the moment 


undistinguished. 
are and 


Then two chief points 
illustrated. The fold 


taken up 





All that ever 
I am the door: by me if any 
in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture.”—St. Joun. x. 7-9. 


has a door, and the flock a shepherd. 
Of the fold Christ says, “I am _ the 
door”; of the flock, “‘I am the good 
shepherd.” 

There could be no mistaking for the 
first hearers—there can be no mistaking 
for us—the sublime authoritativeness of 
either announcement. We will only deal 
with one now. Read it again. Jesus said, 
* Verily, verily, | say unto you, I am the 
door of the sheep. All that ever came 
before Me are thieves and robbers; but 
the sheep did not hear them. I am the 
door: by Me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture.” 

God’s people are His sheep. And the 
organisation—the society in which they 
are embraced—in which their religious 
life is secured—their religious activity 
exercised—their religious privileges en- 
joyed—is their fold. Of this fold, then, 
whatever form it takes—be it under 
Old or New Dispensation—be it Jewish 
or Christian—Christ claims to serve as 
sole means of entrance. In the most 
absolute possible terms, without qualifi- 
cation or reserve, He puts forth His 
authoritative, comprehensive claim, ‘I 
am the door.” 

The comprehensiveness of the claim is 
such that it seems to embrace all time 
—past, present, and future. 

It looks all ways, and Christ faces each 
in turn. 

His standpoint was in the then present. 
The opposition of contemporary religious 


leaders had brought up the subject; 
and over against the rival pretensions 
of every living religious leader He 
erects His own supreme claim. “I am 
the door.” Scribe and Pharisee, chief 
priest and ruler, doctor and rabbi, 


will He allow no inch of standing ground 
here. He, and He alone, among living 
teachers, is the divinely appointed means 
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whereby a man’s true religious life can 
be reached. With that magnificent self- 
assertion of His. which is either above 
criticism or beneath contempt, He lifts 
Himself to a solitary pre-eminence and 
says, “I am the door of the sheep.” 

But more than this. From the stand- 
point of the present He turns to face 
the past. He looks back with calm, stead- 
fast gaze on the bygone religious life 
of Israel, and makes the solemn announce- 
ment, ‘‘ All that came before Me are 
thieves and robbers.” 

That is a statement which has sorely 
puzzled commentators. It is “a hard 
saying.” Yet one thing is clear: Christ 
can mean no disparagement of Moses 
and the prophets. That were to contra- 
dict all His other teaching. Whatever 
else He means, He cannot mean this. 

But is not the key to the saying— 
where some point it out—in the force 
that lies in the word “came”? Set 
over against this word the phrase which 
describes Messiah as “‘He that should 
come.” 

All through Israel’s lengthened history 
the testimony of law and_ prophecy 
had pointed ever onwards to the ‘‘Com- 
ing One,” and whenever and wherever 
one had arisen to deny or ignore that 
national expectation—to divert to him- 
self for his own selfish ends and in- 
terests the hope that rightly centred 
only in Messiah—there was one who, in 
his own esteem at least, ‘“‘came ”"—who 
claimed to have “arrived,” as we some- 
times say. Such an one posed as “the 
man of the hour” in a way that no 
one was ever to be till Messiah’s hour had 
come. And of such, then, the Lord says, 
** All who came before Me—whose pre- 
tensions anticipated My own paramount 
claims—are thieves and robbers.” 

And then “e further adds that their 
unauthorised mission was evidenced by 
its unsuccessful results. ‘*The sheep did 
not hear them.” God’s true people never 
fail to recognise God’s true messengers. 
The hireling shepherd cannot lead the 
flock. 

So Christ reviews the whole of the 
nation’s religious past, and with all that 
past He claims to be connected. Of all 
the past He says, “I am the door of 
the sheep.” 

Yet once more the Lord faces the 
future: and once again with the authori- 
tative *‘I am the door,” he lays down 





one solitary, indispensable condition of 
all future membership in the world- 
wide, age-long organisation—the great 
spiritual society, the Universal Church 
that was to be founded in His name. 
That one condition stands in a personal 
relationship to Himself, which can be 
illustrated by an entrance through Him 
as the door. “I am the door: by Me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved, 
and shall go in and out, and find pas- 
ture.” 

The great allegorical picture which our 
Master has drawn of Himself bears on 
its face a threefold symbolism. The door 
is described as serving a threefold pur- 
pose. The Lord presents Himself to us 
in a threefold capacity. He is our door 
of safety: ‘*‘By Me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved.” He is our door of 
opportunity : *“* By Me a man shall go 
in and out.” He is our door of privilege: 
** By Me he shall find pasture.” 

Christ as our door of safety. “ By 

Me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved.” It is the most obvious purpose 
that the door of the sheepfold serves, 
It is the most familiar office that Christ 
fulfils. Before all else, He is our Saviour, 
the author of our salvation. So obvious, 
so familiar this, and yet never for this 
reason to be let pass. Rather it is its 
very obviousness, its very familiarity, 
that calls us to face ever afresh this 
preliminary truth. 
“All entrance upon salvation must be 
through Christ: and entrance, remember, 
denotes a definite step. It involves a 
conscious advance in a certain direction. 
It means a change of position, it means 
crossing the threshold—passing from an 
outside to an inside standpoint—and all 
this in direct, conscious relationship to a 
certain real personality—all this as the 
outcome of close personal dealings with 
the Christ. 

“By Me if any man enter in,” cries 
the Lord. Does it not wake the echoing 
question in each heart—Have I so enr- 
tered? Have I come to such _ close 
quarters with the Saviour that He re- 
cognises me as one who has entered on 
salvation by Him? Have I sought Him 
as men sought Him out of old—sought to 
know Him like Zacchzeus, sought to dwell 
with Him like St. John? Have I found 
Him as Philip found Him—found Him as 
He of whom Moses in the law and the 
prophets did write—found Him as my 
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Sin-Bearer—my Substitute—my Righteous- 


ness—my Peace? Have I so gone out in 
heart and soul to Him—so laid at His 
feet the burden of my sins, as He bade 


the weary and heavy-laden come, that I 
n spirit His gracious, absolv- 


have heard 


ing. releasing word, ‘*Thy sins are for- 
given thee”? And has all this coming 
into one stendpoint meant with me the 


inevitable departure from another ? 

‘Let every that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.” There 
is no coming to Christ and still cleaving 
to sin. The that opens to receive 
the sinner requires him to leave his sin 


one 


door 


behind. Attachment to sin is incom- 
patible with acceptance by the Saviour. 
It is the only condition on which 
acceptance hangs. ‘I am the door: by 
Me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved.” 


But the door of the sheep is more than 


this. The door of safety is also a door 
ot opportunity. Christ says, ~ By Me if 
any man enter in, he shall go in and 
out.” 

The fold does not imprison the flock. 
The door that closes to ensure its safety 
also opens to procure its liberty. So 
Christ, in pledging our eternal salvation, 
guarantees our fullest freedom. The life 
that is in Him knows no torpor of in- 


action : its very existence is bound up in 


its activities. When a soul has learnt 
the Divine answer to the cry, ‘* What 
must | do to be saved?” it learns next 
to ask. *“‘What am I saved to do?” 


“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 


So cried Saul of Tarsus at his conversion: 


and it is the distinguishing mark of 
every changed life. By this wish to do 
the Lord’s will any man may test 
whether he be the Lord’s or no. The 


Lord does 
His will. 
out on 


ceaseless 


not keep us long ignorant of 

There is endless going in and 
the Lord’s errands. There is 
activity for a life which is 
consciously not one’s own because it has 
been bought with a price. 

Only the Lord that all our 
spiritual activities must be ever exercised 
through Himself. In the same breath that 
He promises us we shall go in and out, 
He safeguards the promise with the 
words **By Me.” 

“Apart from Me,” He says, “ye can do 
nothing.” 


The 


warns us 


realisation of has been the 


active Christian 


this 
notable 


secret of 


every 
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life. Listen to Gordon: “The union 
with our God in Christ is our force and 
our only force or power. Thence self 


must die and we must never indulge in 
the thought of one’s utility. It is only 
His utility in us. I try to keep my 
mind as it were situated at the foot of 
His throne. We can keep a_ continual 
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telegraphic communication with Him. 
There is our strength.” 
It is the forgetfulness of this which 


conscience infallibly recog- 
failure. Listen to 
am sure that in the ad- 
these . .. I have not 
with me, and 
management 


the Christian 
nises as the 
Chalmers: “1 
vancement of 
taken God enough along 
trusted more to my own 
and combinations among my _ fellows 
than to prayer... L must now under 
the experimental sense of my own help- 
acknowledge with all humility, 
yet with hope in the efficacy of a blessing 
from on high still in reserve for the day 
of God's own appointed time, that, except 
the Lord build the house, the builders 
build in vain.” 

As his biographer adds, ** The spectacle 
of Chalmers as he pens these lines is 


secret of 


lessness 
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assuredly the most sublime afforded by 
his life.’ 

Differences of creed amongst Christians 
mean no difference here. There is an 
identity of experience which evidences 
the underlying unity of saints. Bossuet, 
the great French bishop, in a sermon 
that made a deep impression on Turenne, 
said—** When God intends to show that 
any work is solely His, He lets helpless- 
ness and despair overpower us, and then 

He acts.” 

So Christ is our door of opportunity. 
He opens, and no man shuts; He shuts, 
and no man opens; and His truest 
servants know best how prayerfully to 
wait on this opening and _ shutting; 
realising the while that all their going 
out and coming in is through Him— 
under His guidance, and in His strength. 

Christ then is our door of safety, our 
door of opportunity, and also our door 
of privilege. ‘By Me if any man enter 
in, he shall find pasture.” 

As with our spiritual activities so also 
with our spiritual enjoyments, they all 
centre in and are reached through Christ. 
Through the door of the sheep the flock 
passes out to its pasture. Through Christ, 
through the constant and abiding realisa- 
tion of His presence within, the Christian 
reaches that joy of the Lord which is 
our strength. 

The presence of Christ ever felt, ever 
enjoyed, is avowedly the privilege of 
all privileges, the joy of all joys; but 
how is it secured? Where lies the secret 
of those who possess it? I believe there is 
no other answer than the old time-worn, 
but not worn-out, prescription of prayer 
and Bible-reading. Fall back on prayer: 
remember Gordon's telegraphic communi- 
cation with Christ. Fall back on Bible- 
reading: remember Bossuet’s habit of 
never being without his Bible on his 
writing-table, whether at home, or on 
travel, or at court, and how he pointed 
to it, saying, ““I cannot live without 
that.” 

Only we must not be surprised or cast 
down if the more intense realisation of 
that Divine companionship and its con- 
sequent joy prove intermittent. Shall 
ve be wrong in saying it is always 





so? The saintly Samuel Rutherford was 
wont to describe how the tides of re 
ligious feeling rose and fell within his 
heart. 

“T have not now for a long time 
found such high spring tides as formerly, 
The sea is out, and I cannot bring a 
wind and cause it to flow again; only 
I wait on the shore till the Lord sends 
a full sea. But even to dream of Him 
is sweet.” 

So he-writes in one letter, and then 
overleaf we read in another :— 

*T am well, honour to God. He hath 
broken in upon a poor prisoner’s soul 
like the swelling of Jordan. I am bank 
and brim full; a great high spring tide 
of the consolations of Christ hath over- 
whelmed me.” 

The stout old Covenanter and _ the 
monastic author of the *‘ Imitatio Christi” 
are at one here. “I have never found 
anyone so religious and devout that hath 
not had sometimes a withdrawing of 
grace or felt not some decrease of fer- 
vour. There was never saint so highly 
rapt and illuminated who first or last 
was not tempted.” 

Yet in all the promise stands: “I 
am the door of privilege as of oppor- 
tunity and safety. By Me if any man 
enter in”—(Lord, help us all so to enter!) 

‘the shall be saved, and shall go in 
and out, and find pasture.” 

That is the reward here. But the 
reward of rewards is in store for 
the hereafter, when there shall be no 
night, no withdrawal of the sunlight of 
the Divine countenance, no hunger for 
the flock, no noontide heat, no midnight 
fears; nothing but everlasting joy at 
the living fountains of water. Then 
shall the redeemed servants of the 
Lord serve Him as no service is possible 
here, because without fear of inter- 
mission they shall enjoy the continuous 
blessedness of the  Beatific Vision— 
“They shall see His face.” 
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By Christopher Hare. 


PETER THE CAT. 




















was a beautiful creature, 
peerless amongst his kind; 

very prince in his magnificent 
size and stately dignity of 
manner. With a strain of 





4 noble Persian blood which 
= was prominently shown in his 
long, soft, silky fur streaked 
by delicate grey markings, 


Peter was ever the ‘‘cynosure of neigh- 
bouring eyes,” and his most devout 
worshipper was his little mistress, Wini- 


fred Delafield, the curate’s daughter. 

He accepted her devotion with Eastern 
calm and serenity, and repaid it with 
tender glances from his great dark eyes, 
a low deep, contented purring, and the 


closest and most constant companion- 
ship. 

The two were inseparable; for—a 
lonely, motherless child — Winnie had 


no other friend besides her old nurse, 
Jennifer, and her father, the Rev. 
Hugh Delafield, curate -in-charge of 
Chillerton, a remote village in the 
West Country. He was a dreamy 
scholar; about as well suited to deal 
with the rough country folk amongst 
whom he was placed as a razor would 
be to cut flints. Yet he did his duty 
manfully, reckless of discouragement 
and failure. 

Late one damp November 
was coming up the village street, 
662 


evening he 
feeling 


his way in the thick darkness by means 
of the hedge on the left-hand side, that 
he might avoid slipping into the stream 
which skirted the road on the right. 





The two were inseparable. 
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The curate shivered, for the chill, pene- 
trating mist seized him in an icy grip 
as it rose from the low-lying water 
meadows around. 

The poor man was depressed in body 
and mind, for the choir practice which 
he had just held in the dim, gloomy 
old church had been a scene of discord 
and petty squabbling. The new school- 
mistress had insisted on playing the 
tune of the Advent hymn from ‘‘ Hymns 
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peace, and he knew by bitter experi- 


ence that, when Sunday came round, 
the harmonium would go one way and 
the choir another, to the open scandal 
of his flock. 

With a sigh of relief, he reached his 
own home, where, at least, a few hours of 
rest and peace awaited him. But he had 


scarcely opened the door when he was 
greeted with an eager, imploring cry. 
“Oh, dada! 


have you seen Peter?” 





























The story of Peter’s loss was detailed to him at full length. 


Ancient and Modern”: while the 
masterful old clerk and three or four 
grey-bearded members of the choir per- 
sisted in singing that variation of the 


score to which they were used from 
time immemorial. 

The young woman may have _ been 
flippant and satirical in her superior 


musical knowledge, but the accustomed 
leaders of harmony were sulky and ob- 
stinate, and the few lads present openly 


scoffed and jeered at both sides. Mr. 
Delafield had offered to change the 
hymn, but this compromise no one 
would accept. He had failed to make 





Coming in suddenly out of the dark- 
ness, he could distinguish nothing until 
his little girl threw her arms round his 


neck and repeated her anxious ques- 
tion. 
“Why, Winnie, dear; he must be 


somewhere near. I will help you seek 
for him.” 

**But we've looked everywhere already; 
haven't we, Jennifer?” added the child, 
turning to her nurse. 

“Yes, please, sir; we've a-been all 
over the house, into every bedroom, up 
i’ the attics, and down i the cellars— 
as maybe he might a-got shut in—and 
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he ain’t nowheres 
old woman. 

“When did you see 

t+?” asked her father. 

“JT was playing with my hoop in the 
garden when it was getting dark, and 
Peter was so clever, trying to jump 
through it, and once it rolled away out 
through the gate on to the bridge, and 
we ran after it. And then Jennifer 
called me in to tea, and—and,” she 
added, with a catch in her voice, “ there 
was buttered toast and mulberry jam, 
and I didn’t think of Peter. So after- 
wards, when I wanted to give him some 
milk, we couldn’t find him.” 

“Yes, that’s just how it was; and 
he wasn’t never out of our sight more’n 
half an hour,” said the nurse. 

“Oh, dada, dear dada! do 
he’ll ever come back ? 


about,” replied the 


him last, my 


you think 
You don't believe 


he’s gone away and got lost, like 
Ferusa?” pleaded the little girl, with 
her eyes full of tears. 

“No, no, dear child,” he _ replied 
soothingly. ‘“‘You see, Peter was a 
town-bred kitten, and never dreamt of 


straying into the woods.” 

He checked himself hastily, for, alas! 
how could he assure her with any 
certainty that the great sleek beauty, 
the majestic Peter, had no base heredi- 
tary tendencies towards poaching, like 
the merest cottage tabby ? 

“Do you remember what a_ lovely 
yellow coat Ferusa had?” said Winnie, 
as the memories of the past came back 
to her. ‘*And how she carried away 
her dear little kitten and hid it in the 
rockery for weeks? But she was not 
so affectionate as Peter; and old Caleb 
told me that she used to go out hunting 
for little rabbits in the hedge. After 
all, too, it was very unkind of Ferusa 
to go away and leave me when I’d 
always been so kind to her!” she sighed. 

Her father was silent. He knew only 
too well that poor Ferusa had no choice 
in the matter, and that it was her fatal 
taste for little rabbits which had brought 
her to a bad end. She had infringed the 
rights of keepers and poachers alike, and 
had paid the bitter penalty. Poor yellow 
pussy! and she was only one of a long 
line of pets loved and lost by the hapless 
Winnie. 

“Peter must be found at any cost,” 
said Mr. Delafield in a stern set voice. 
“Has Caleb been across to the pony yet ?” 
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The old man, groom and gardener in 
one, whose cottage was but a stone’s 
throw from the rectory gate, always 
“ame to give a last look round before 
going to bed. He was unearthed from 
the kitchen, and stood in a stolid, shame- 
faced sort of way, a queer bowed figure, 
on the threshold of the study. He never 
could be persuaded to come quite inside 
the door. 

The story of Peter’s loss was detailed 
to him at full length. He scratched his 
head in deep meditation, and presently 
asked in his quavering voice— 

“Now, missie, my dear, can ’ee tell I 
what chaps thee seed agen the bridge, 
when zo be as Peter follered ’ee out?” 

‘1 don’t know their names, Caleb, and 
it was nearly dark,” replied the child; 
“but there seemed a lot of them.” 

*T know’d that, zure enough. Wet or 
fine, you'll never fail vor to zee ail the 
lazy louts o’ thik here village a-standen’ 
there by the hour together, wi’ their 
voolish talk. “Tes nought save a touch 
o’ good, sharp vrost as’ll dreve they in- 
doors. Gospel druth, idden it, measter ?” 
he remarked sententiously. 

Ah, yes! The curate knew that custom 
only too well. It had sorely troubled 
him to think that the young men should 
have no better meeting-place. He had 
once asked the squire’s permission for 
them to make use of a disused room as 
a village club, but had been met by the 
suave reply— 

““My dear Mr. Delafield, we had better 
let well alone. The villagers might get 
one of those socialistic fellows down to 
speak to them.” 

But there was no time to dwell upon 
past disappointments, for the old man 
was continuing his cross-examination. 

“T’ll warr’nt now, missie, as you seed 
a big lanky fellow wi’ black hair, an’ a 
sour face, an’ a red comforter round the 
neck o’ he ?” 

**Oh, yes,” answered Winnie. ‘I almost 
ran against him, and he grumbled some- 
thing and didn’t get out of the way.” 

‘Like his imperence!” snorted Caleb. 
“Well, I know, vor sarten zure, as Sam 
Pullen he’ve a took note o’ thet Peter o’ 
yourn, a good bit by now. Says he: 
‘There idden nar’ a eat fit to hold a 
candle to he in all Chillerton.” You mark 
my word, measter, young Sam, he be at 
the bottom ov all thik here!” 

“Do you mean to say that he has 
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stolen Peter?” asked the curate some- 
what severely. “Surely a man may 
admire a cat without arousing suspicion. 
Unless you have stronger proof than 
this, I am afraid that you are very 
hasty and uncharitable in your judg- 
ments, Caleb.” 

* Well, well, measter, go your ways. 
Time ‘ll show,” said the old man testily. 
** Anyhow, us caan’t do nought this night, 
when all the vo’k be a-bed; zo I'll zay 
good-even to ‘ee now. lDoan’t ’ee fret, 
missie; maybe as the cat’ll turn up all 
right i’ the mornen’.” 

But it was all very well to tell Winnie 
not to fret, with this heavy burden of 
anxious fear for her darling. When at 
length she fell asleep, hours after her 
usual time, the delicate little flushed face 
tossed about on the pillow, while again 
and again through the rosy, parted lips 
came a moan for ‘Peter! Peter!” 


Next morning, alas! there was no sign 
of the household pet, and Nurse Jennifer 
had an idea. 

‘When you’ve a-done breakfast, Miss 
Winnie, we'll go straight up the lane and 
have it out with the Tozer lot! That 
father of theirs, Job Tozer, is the worst 
poacher out of gaol, and he’d ought to 
know where Peter is. And I'll find out 
too, or see the reason why,” she mur- 
mured to herself in grim earnest, “ for 
we knows as ‘t was he made away wi’ 
Ferusa.” 

When, with the child at her side, 
Jennifer knocked at the cottage door 
half an hour later, it was with a bland, 
smiling face that she addressed the 
slatternly creature who answered her 
summons. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Tozer. 
husband in?” 

Patty Tozer gave a_e guilty start. 
This early visit boded no good; and 
she never knew by what deed of dark- 
ness any member of her family might 
have fallen foul of the powers that be. 
But she looked round at her children, 
who were getting ready for school— 
where they were always late—and, 


Is your 


seeing that they betrayed no_ special 
anxiety, she took courage. 

** No, ma’am, he idden to hoam,” she 
replied hurriedly. ‘“ Job have ’a-got a 
tidy bit o hedgen’ an’ ditchen’ to do 
vor Farmer Grove, zo he be gone be- 
times.” 





“Oh, Mrs. Tozer, we’ve lost Peter, 
and we've come to see if you know 
anything about him?” cried the little 
girl in eager anxiety. She could not 
understand her nurse’s crafty diplo. 
macy. 

** Lawk-a-massy, my dear! That beau. 
tifullest cat as ever was! You doan't 
zay zo?” exclaimed the woman in a 
tone of dismay, while she gave a furtive 
look round at the five boys and girls 
standing by in open-mouthed horror, 
The puny baby in the cradle began to 
cry. 

* Yes, Patty Tozer, and you needn't 
go to pretend as you don’t know!” 
chimed in the angry Jennifer, unable 
to restrain her wrath any longer, 
“Why, there’s no one so set against 
cats as your husband, but it’s an ill 
deed as he should make away with my 
young lady’s last pet. I’d like to know 
whatever you’d have done without Miss 
Winnie here, when there isn’t a frock 
nor a warm coat as your gals stands 
up in—no, nor a doll nor a toy—but 
what she give them. An _ ungrateful 
pack you are! Serve you right if you 
never get nothing more!” 

Who shall deseribe the babel which 
followed ? ‘*Cry havoc, and let loose 
the dogs of war!” 

Patty sobbed, and protested that she 
and all her race were innocent, as unborn 
babes, of the heinous sin of which they 
were accused. Poor little Winnie almost 
cried from sheer sympathy, in her effort to 
soothe and comfort the noisy, lamentable 
creature. The children crept instinctively 
towards the door, mute with fear lest 
their turn should come next; which, in- 
deed, it did, when their mother happened 
to notice them, and packed the whole 
tribe off to school with angry slaps. 

The old nurse began to see that no 
confession was forthcoming; and now 
that even her little mistress had gone 
over to the enemy, she realised that 
her deep-laid scheme had failed, and 
hastily beat a retreat. 

They returned sadly down the lane, 
where a few belated flowers still lingered 
by the wayside, and the haws gave 4 
crimson tinge to the unclipped hedge- 
rows, gay here and there with spindle 
tree with pink and scarlet fruit. In and 
out amongst the boughs fluttered a 
joyous company of fieldfares, with their 
fan-shaped tails jerked up, as they 
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revelled in their rich harvest of berries, 
soft and luscious. 
But of all this Winnie took no note. 


Her heart was too full of her one ab- 
sorbing trouble. Presently she spoke. 

“Oh, Jennifer, dear! I’ve been thinking. 
Don’t you remember that old Caleb said 
perhaps Sam Pullen might know about 
Peter? Shall we go and ask him ?” 

“Well, miss, I’m quite willing to do 
anything in reason. We'll go, if you 
like—though I don’t see no good in it,” 
she answered grumpily, still with 
her recent defeat. 

Sam Pullen lived with his father and 
brother —a rough lot, all of them, or 
they were sorely calumniated men. Their 
home was at the far end of the village, 


sore 


in a tumbledown cottage which had 
straggled on to the very edge of the 
common. Jennifer told the child to 


wait outside, while she pushed open 
the little gate, which hung half off 
the hinges, and crossed the bit of un- 


cultivated ground which took the place 
of a garden. She knocked at the door, 
but there was no answer, and she found 
that it was locked. 

The old woman crept stealthily round 
to the back of the cottage, on the 
chance of making some discovery; but 
there was no sound or movement, and 
the yard and woodhouse were filthy 
beyond deseription. Turning away in 
disgust, she was roused by a loud, eager 
cry. 

“Jennifer! Jennifer !” 

Little Winnie, who had been ready to 
cry with disappointment when she heard 
there was no one at home, had stolen 
in and peeped through the diamond- 
paned casement, which was all broken 
and out of repair. There—in the wretched 
kitchen, curled up on a_rush-bottomed 
chair, fast asleep—she had caught sight 
of Peter, the darling of her heart. 
Awakened by the joyful cry of his 
mistress, he recognised her voice at 
once, gave one spring and dash at the 
window, and the next moment was caught 
unhurt in Winnie’s arms. 
“Oh, you treasure ! 
clever creature!” she 
delight. 

The old nurse could hardly believe her 
eyes at the glad sight, and, looking 
round in nervous alarm, she whispered : 
“Let me carry him under my shawl; 
he’s too heavy for you, dear.” 


You pet, 
cried in 


you 
wild 
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“Oh, you treasure! you pet!’ she cried. 


Thus was Peter the cat borne home 
in triumph. 

But that was not the end of the 
story. Next morning there came a tap 
at the study door. 

“If you please, sir, there’s that Sam 


Pullen as wants to see you; but how 
he can have the face——” 
“Yes, Jennifer, I'll come directly,” 


interrupted her master in amazement ; 
for it was not the custom in Chillerton 


for evildoers to apologise or make 
amends. 
Sure enough, there stood the long, 


lanky fellow, with the black hair and 
sallow face and shifty eyes. 

‘Well, well, Sam, it was very wrong 
of you,” began the curate in nervous 
haste; “and you gave us an anxious 
time, for the cat is a great pet of my 
little girl's. But we'll say no more about 
it, and forgive you this once——” 

‘Bless my soul alive! I doan’t want 
none o’ your vorgiveness, measter,” was 
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the surly retort. ‘Look ’ee now: I be 
a-comed vor to tell ’ee as thik there cat 
o yourn have a-broke our winder, an’ 
I looks to you vor to make it good. I 
bean’t strong, an’ the draughts as comes 
in droo’ thet hole do give I a tar’ble 
cough. I couldn’t zay no less than ha’f- 
a-crown, an’ it mid be more.” 

He held out his hand loutishly for 
the money. 

But the old servant, who was stand- 
ing by, could no longer restrain her 
righteous indignation, and flared out at 
him in a blaze of passion. 

‘*'You insolent wretch, you! You run- 
agate, to dare the master so! After 
you’ve stolen our Peter, and give us all 


such a turn, that you should come and 
ask to be paid for your villainy !” 

‘** Hush, hush, Jennifer!” interposed her 
master. 

But Sam, quite cowed by her violence, 
began to plead in a whimpering tone— 

** Lawk, misses! I didn’t never steal 
no cat. I zeed en a-wanderen’ down the 
street, an tookt he to hoam, zo as nar 
another chap midden’ do the beast an 
ill turn.” 

**Look here, Sam,” said the curate, as 
he took in the whole situation, present 
and future, by a flash of insight, 
*“*Here’s the half-crown, and _ mind, 
henceforth I shall trust to you to be 
Peter’s best friend and protector.” 


Hail to the Lord’s Anointed. 


Music by C. Lee Wi utams, Mus.B, 
(Late Organist of Gloucester Cathedral). 


Words by James Montcomery. 
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WITH THE INTERPRETER IN THE SICK-ROOM. 





By Lina Orman Cooper. 


ERHAPS nowhere do we 
need the _ Interpreter’s 
aid so much as in the 
sick-room. Great is the 
. mystery of pain. It is 
writ in hieroglyphiecs, 
not easily understanded 
of the unlearned. 
Infinite wisdom, infinite 

patience, infinite love, are 
so hard to feel behind 
the aching head and _ fevered brow. 
Yet we know Mr. Skill still mixes the 
potion for us, and Mercy hands the 
draught. Even sickness is one of the 
King’s “‘dainties,” which go down so 
sweetly as to cause the lips of them 
that are asleep to speak. Yea! as we 
abide in this room we may have more 
cause for rejoicing than in parts more 
remote from the kingdom to which we 
are bound. 

The Interpreter—that golden-mouthed 
Chrysostom—stands beside us as we lean 
over the sick-bed and smooth wrinkles 
from sheet and quilt. He reminds us of 
One who maketh all beds in sickness 
(Ps. xli. 3). He stands here, as we lift 
the frail form so tenderly, and whispers 
of the everlasting arms beneath. He is 
with us as we arrange light to help 
through hours of darkness, and tells us 
there shall be no night there! 

Pathos, suffering, bitterness! These are 
factors patent. to all in a sick-room. So 
in this paper I need not dwell on them. 
Practical attention to details takes much 
of the discomfort away. These I treat 
of especially in the following article. 

Nursing is not a matter of theory. 
Experience alone can teach the things 
which tend to lessen pain in the sick- 
room; yet broad rules may be laid 
down for our guidance—worked out to 
suit individual cases they are helpful 
enough. 

In the sick-room we should have plenty 
of air and sunshine, plenty of warmth; 
and a fire should generally burn against 
the wall—mended carefully with gloved 











fingers to avoid noise, and poked bravely, 
when necessary, with a wooden stick. No 
blinds should darken the windows ; but 
heavy, thick curtains must draw across 
and away from sash and pane. Hang- 
ings to the bed may be allowed; then 
doors can be opened, and yet direct 
draught avoided. 

Daintiness, brightness, and beauty— 
these should be in the sick-room. No 
bottles of physic or half-emptied vessels 
of food must crowd bracket or table. 
Instead, let ‘twisted braids of lily 
bells” blossom beside the bed, and speak 
to the sufferer in their own varied lan- 
guage. Amidst 


“The smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth” 


the amaranthine bloom of faith is watered 
by this ministry of flowers. They have 
tendrils strong as flesh and blood to draw 
the soul to God. Do not keep gold in 
your pocket to spend it on wreaths and 
crosses for the ** worn-out garment which 
the soul has broken and cast away.” A 
tenth part laid out in daily bouquets for 
the dear, living body will bring happiness 
and brightness into the sick-room. 

Speak gently here. A harsh, untender 
word is out of place; yet so are whispers 
and uncertain movements. Act firmly: the 
nettle, boldly seized, does not sting, and a 
quickly opened door will rarely creak. Let 
cleanliness reign. Dust flicked from place 
to place irritates. Gather it deftly in damp- 
ened cloth or brush, and thus clear the 
room. Starched gowns and jingling chate- 
laines look well, but they annoy a sensi- 
tive patient. Don soft garments instead, 
and wear felt shoes. Fear not to appear 
idle. Let busy hands rest still when 
fidgeting with leaf or paper may break 
into slumber. 

**Soothe the worn soul gently,” as God 
does. Bear with its tremors, and fears, 
and impatience. Draw the curtains of 
reticence round its moods. Find out 
what causes a wrinkle of pain or moan 
of annoyance, and prevent recurrence. 
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Uncover when fever rages, and replace 
rug and blanket when sleep steals on. 

And in that mysterious hour ‘twixt 
dark and dawn—when the first bird chirps 
drowsily in thicket and hollow, and the 
first lance of dawn hangs reddening in the 
sky —draw up quilt and coverlet, mend 
the fire, give a stimulant. For then is 
death nearer than before —life is at its 
lowest ebb. Be vigilant! Be watchful! 
How often might the great cry—the quick 
step of summons—have been averted if 
one had stood beside the bed ’twixt three 
and four and taken the temperature of 
wrist and brow! At such an hour we 
turn to the Interpreter at our side and 
ery, “ What of this night, Watchman ?— 
What of this night?” His answer is sure. 
“The morning cometh, tho’ it seem to 
tarry, for God said, ‘Let there be light.’” 
Yea! it is an arrow, though pointed by 
love, which meets us in every sick-room. 

Extreme nicety in preparing nourish- 
ment and administering cordials is well. 
Medicine should be given in a crystal 
glass; beef-juice in a crimson one. 
Regularity should be aimed at, punctu- 
ality practised. Charts bought at a 
chemist’s and kept faithfully are im- 
mense aids to the skilled overseer who 
attends a sick-room only at stated times. 
Therein temperature of room and body 
is jotted down, quantities of food and 
sleep taken, coughs or tossings or de- 
lirium registered, pulse and respiration 
noted. We cannot all possess the gifts 
of healing, like St. Luke, the beloved 
physician. We may all carry our sick 
in faith, by visible means, to where the 
shadow of a Greater than Peter may 
fall upon and heal them. 

Pertect confidence between medical ad- 
viser and nurse should exist, and strict 
obedience be practised—with a reserve of 
right of private judgment in cases where 
pathological conditions suddenly alter. 
Yet we must never forget that the 
weak twig of vain opinions still grows 
on the banks of the waters of confusion 
and avoid plucking it. No doctor except 
one who our trust should be 
employed in the sick-room. Better risk 
professional displeasure than give half- 
hearted allegiance to orders issued there. 
Blind, unreasoning following of rules is, 
however, to be deprecated. Circum- 
stances alter cases, and sudden prostra- 
tion or collapse may demand treatment 


possesses 
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a moment of feverish 


not foreseen in 
strength. Medical men are finite and 
human, after all. Therefore they some. 
times make mistakes — mistakes which 
a good nurse may rectify by prompt 
action and firmness of will. 

All sick-room management should be 
inobtrusive. Ravens (metaphorically) 
bring flesh and bread there. What kind 
of meat and what species of roll must 
never be talked of beforehand. 

The best service an attendant in a 
sick-room can do to her patient is to 
maintain the standard of her own health 
at its highest — resting eyes, so that 
they may be clear when required; spar- 
ing feet, that they may run _ when 
necessary; using eyes, feet, hands, and 
heart to brighten and enliven the many 
weary hours spent between four walls, 
In toto, the set of planks called self- 
denial reach quite over the valley of 
humiliation in a sick-room. 

What more can I say? The breaking 
heart, the trembling lip, the rending ery, 
are ours when Death steps in and robs 
the sick-room of its occupant. Until he 
does, the common round, the trivial task, 
must be carefully fulfilled. So common, 
so trivial! yet invested with the dignity 
of hope and despair. 

Mr. Interpreter also tells us that a 
young woman called Dull should be 
banished from the sick-room, along with 
one Sleepy Head. Talkative, of Prating 
Row, should only occasionally be admitted. 
He much wearies a patient. But the 
beautiful gate may ever be open to Hope- 
ful (though not to Vain Confidence); open 
to Discretion, though barred to Miss 
Much-Afraid; open to good Mr. Fearing 
perhaps, but on no account to _ his 
brother Despondency. In other words, 
Charity must have her perfect work in 
the sick-room, bearing all things, enduring 
all things, hoping all things. 

In the sick-room all must take a share 
of responsibility. None can shirk it. 
If we make mistakes, God stands behind 
all mistakes and makes none. His will 
is carried out in spite of mistakes. Let 
us realise that whatever happens in the 
sick-room happens by His express per- 
mission. There will be fewer regrets 
then. 

“Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His works in vain 


God is His own Interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 
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SCRIPTURE | ‘LESSONS ~*~. _ 
for: School « 
ae _ INTERNATIONAL »_ SERIES. 






>and : ‘Home « 





With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


June 19Tn. The Risen Lord. 


To read—St. Matt. xrviii. 8—20. Golden Text— 
Rev. i. 18. 


HIRD day come—part of day reck- 
oned as one day. Body laid in 
cave-tomb by holy men—soul in 
Hades or hell (cerered place, 
Acts ii. 27). Now day of triumph 
over death. Christ by own power 
rises, 

I. The women (8—10). Be- 
lierers. Where do they go? Last 

at the grave on Good Friday, first there (very early) 
this day. Why? Because they loved and believed. 

His words had sunk deep into their hearts that 

He would rise again. 

Messengers. What do they see? An angel speaks 
to them (ver. 5), tells the glad news, shows the 
empty tomb, sends them on errand to tell the dis- 
ciples. They hasten at once; are rewarded by seeing 
Jesus Himself 

















Worshippers. What do they do? Fall down at 
His feet in holy fear and worship Him. Are raised, 
cheered, and encouraged ; sent to tell Christ’s brethren 
that He is risen, and shall be seen by them. 

II. The chief priests (11—15). News comes of 
the Resurrection. The soldiers appointed to guard 
the tomb had seen the angel roll away the stone, 
heard the earthquake, and been terribly frightened 
(ver. 4). Now goand report to the chief priests. The 
Sanhedrim hastily assembles. What can be done? 
The tomb is empty —the corpse gone! All their 
wicked malice would be useless did Christ fulfil 
His own prophecy and rise again. So they bribe 
the soldiers to say the body has been stolen during 
their sleep. What a humiliating confession ! 

III. The disciples (16—20). Sve Christ. Ten 
appearances recorded during forty days after the 
fesurrection (see 1 Cor. xv. 5—8). This one in 
Galilee, scene of so many miracles and teachings. 
What were their feelings? Some believed fully; 
some still doubted; some fell down and worshipped. 

Taught by Christ. All power is His. He has 
won the kingdom of this world. He is not only 





the Saviour of the world, but also Lord of His 
Church. Therefore they must make Him known. 
Where 2? In all the world, beginning at Jerusalem 
(St. Luke xxiv. 47). How? By teaching His truth, 
His laws, His example, His works—joining all into 
one great society, His Church, by Christian baptism. 
With what power? His abiding presence—He will 
be with His people always by His Holy Spirit. 

Lessons. Christ lives. Therefore His people have— 

1. Life—He that believeth, and is baptised, shall 
be saved. 

2. Hope—Because He lives we shall live also. 

3. Pewer—I can do all things through Christ, 
who strengtheneth me. 


The Power of the Resurrection. 


Among the ruins of an ancient city in Greece a royal 
tomb was found. The noble rank of its inmate was seen 
by many infallible tokens—chiefly by a golden mask, a 
rusted sword, and a dentd shield. It proved to be the 
grave of Agamemnon, known as the king of men. The 
mask was there, but where was the face? The shield was 
there, but where was the hand that held it? The sword 
was there, but where was the king's right arm? A handful 
of dust! But Christ is risen from the dead, and “in Him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 


June 20TH. Review. 


Golden Text—Jude 21 


THE mercy of Jesus Christ. This the summary of 
the quarter's lessons. How has it been seen? 

I. Mercy (St. Matthew xv. 21—31). Extended to all 
everywhere. Jews mostly rejected Him, but Gentile 
woman of Canaan believed. Faith the connecting 
link between her wants and the Saviour’s help. She 
had sense of need, earnestness, and faith. Christ 
showed love, pity, and power. Jesus the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. He heals bodies 
and forgives sins of all who come to Him. 

II. Forgiveness (xviii. 21—35). God's. Is full 
The whole debt forgiven at once in answer to prayer. 
So He blots out, upon man’s repentance, all his sin. 
Remembers it no more. Is also free. “ Nothing in 
my hand I bring: simply to Thy Cross I cling.” 
Lord have merey on me! 
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Man's. Must be like God’s—full and free —or 
cannot be forgiven. 

III, Warning. Three lessons have taught this. 
1, The feast (xxii. 1—14). Not all called are finally 
chosen. Must be saved in God’s way, not ours. 
Have nothixng in which to appear before Him. His 
righteousness given freely our only plea. 

2. The servant (xxiv. 42—51). Master's coming, 
sudden and unexpected. To the watchful servant, 
mercy, honour, blessing; to the unfaithful, judg- 
ment and punishment. Who shall abide the day 
of His coming 

3. Sheep and goats (xxv. 31—46). God sees not 
as man sees. Man judges by outward acts of sin; 
God by man’s conduct to brother-man. Kindness, 
mercy, love, are reflex of God’s goodness to man. 
Judge therefore yourselves before the Last Day. 

IV. Example. Four scenes in life of Christ. 1. 
Transfiguration (xvii. 1—9). Teaches blessing of 
communion with God. God’s voice heard, glory 
seen, My meditation of Him is sweet. 

2. Lord's Supper (xxvi. 17—30). Same communion 
taught by symbol. As bodies strengthened and 
gladdened by food, so souls by indwelling of Christ. 
Taste and see how gracious the Lord is. 

83. Christ condemned (xxvii. 11—26). Innocent yet 
silent. Marvel of patient endurance. Learn of Me. 

4. Christ crucified (xxvii. 35—50). The sinless 
Sufferer, who loved me and gave Himself for me. 
By Thy Cross and Passion, good Lord, remember 
me! Behold the Lamb of God! 

V. Triumph. 1. Entry to Jerusalem. Praise 
perfected by children’s lips. Glory given to Christ 
as great David’s greater Son—His people’s King. 
Hosanna! Save us now, O Christ! 

2. Resurrection, Conquered sin by His death, 
and death by His rising. 


The Love of Christ. 

A mother, whose daughter had behaved badly and 
run away from home, thought of a singular plan for 
recovering her. After much inquiry, the girl was traced 
to a large town of 400,000 people, but there ail traces of 
her were lost. The mother issued handbills with a 
portrait of herself and the words added, “I love you 
always.” Crowds stopped, read, talked about it, and 
wondered what it meant, Many weeks passed. At last 
the girl saw it, read the message so full of meaning to 
her. The words transformed her. She went home, found 
her mother waiting and ready to receive her with the 
welcome, “I have never ceased to love you, my child.’ 
So with Christ: “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.”’ 

Old Testament Lessons. 
Juty 8rp. The Kingdom Divided. 
To read—\1 Kings wii. 16—25. Golden Teat— 
Prov. wv. 1. 

Retrospect. Remind how God was at first sole 
Governor of the Israelites. Spake by Moses and 
Aaron, Joshua and the Judges, till Samuel the 
prophet. Then they demanded a king. God gave 
them their desire. Saul began well, ended badly. 
David—righteous king, sinned, but repented. Solo- 
mon—mighty, wise, and rich, built Temple, but led 
into sin by his wives. Each of the three reigned 


forty years. Then came Rehoboam, Solomon’s gon, 
and the revolt of the Ten Tribes. 

I. Revolt allowed (16—20). The cause. Excessive 
taxation. King had builta grand house for himself, 
magnificent Temple, houses for his wives, and temples 
for their gods. Most of the money got by taxes, 
People had asked for relief. What did the young 
king do? Rejected counsel of Solomon’s old and 
trusted counsellors— took advice of young men. 
Refused any lessening of taxes, and threatened with 
harsh words to raise them. 

The result. Revolt of ten tribes of Israel. Only 
Judah and Benjamin (included in the one tribe, 
ver. 21) left to Judah. Also murder of Adoram the 
tax-collector. Flight of Rehoboam from Shechem, 
place of the tribes’ meeting, to Jerusalem. 

The author. All designed by God as punishment 
for Solomon’s sin and Rehoboam’s folly (xi. 31). 

The new leader. Jeroboam, superintendent of the 
northern tribes in their task work at Jerusalem, 
became their champion. Told by prophet Ahijah of 
God's ordering for him (xi. 28, 38) promised success 
if governed in fear of God. Now made king. 

Lesson. 1. The Lord directeth man’s steps. 

2. Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe. 

Il. War stopped (21—25). Rehoboam purposes 
war against Israel. Why should he lose so much 
dominion and so many subjecis? He knows not that 
the matter is “of the Lord.” Can he fight against 
God’s will (Acts v. 39)? How is he stopped? God 
tells Shemaiah the prophet to speak to the king and 
180,000 assembled warriors. Why may they not fight 
against Israel? Because they are brethren and must 
live in peace. 

Lessons. 1. Follow peace with all men. 

2. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 


The Art of Self-defence. 

*““Do you think it would be wrong for me to learn the 
noble art of self-defence?” said a religiously disposed 
young man to his pastor. ‘Certainly not,” said the 
minister. “I learned it in youth myself, and have 
found it of great value all my life.” ‘“‘ Whose system 
did you learn, sir, the English or Sullivan's?” “ Neither. 
I learned Solomon's system.” “Solomon's system—what 
is that?” ‘“ You will find it in Proverbs xv. 1: ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’ It is the best system of 
self-defence ever discovered.” 


Juty 10TH. Elijah the Prophet. 
To read—1 Kings zvii. 1—16. Golden Teaxt—Ver. 16. 


AHAB, seventh king since revolt of Ten Tribes, 
now reigns over Israel. For his evil character see xvi. 
33. Jezebel, his wife, an infamous woman. Idolatry 
openly practised. Jeroboam had made calves to re- 
present God, but now strange gods are worshipped. 
A new prophet suddenly appears. 

I. Elijah prophesies (ver.1). A man of God, Speaks 
with authority ; not come in his own name, but as 
messenger of God. Israel had forsaken Him, but 
He alone is the living God. 

A man of prayer. Prayed earnestly for this pun- 
ishment to come (James v. 17), that the people might 
turn to God. No rain for three years and a half. 
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Il. Elijah fed by ravens (2—7). A man of obedience. 
God called, he obeyed. Dwelt for time in cave by 
a torrent bed in deep ravine east of -Jordan. Here 
were nests of ravens. He who feeds ravens (Ps. 
exlvii. 9) taught them to feed prophet. 

Lesson. They that fear the Lord shall want no 
manner of thing that is good 


Ill. Elijah fed by a widow (8—16). A man of 


action. Again commanded to travel. Meets 
widow. She was poor, because picking up stray 
bits of wood; kind, because at once did as the 


stranger asked; religious, recognising God as true ; 
sad, because saw nothing before herself and son 
but death. 

A man of faith. Prophet been told that widow 
would feed him (ver. 9). Now, trusting to God’s 
word, promises her continual supply of food. But 
her faith must be tested. She must first feed him 
and then herself. 


She, too, must trust God’s word, 
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and give her all to Him in the person of His servant. 
Did her faith fail? No! and she was abundantly 
rewarded. 

Lessons. 1. Put thy trust in the Lord. 

2. He that hath pity on the poor lendeth to the 
Lord ; what he layeth out shal! be paid him again. 


A Cheerful Giver. 


A poor shepherd wanted to give something to missions. 
Night and day he thought about it, but he was so poor 
that he seemed as if he had nothing to give but a heart 
full of love to Christ and His cause. One day, however, 
he asked his master for a few raw potatoes. They were 
willingly given. That day he drove the sheep to a 
distant part of the common. There he found a piece 
of ground which he began to dig. He worked at odd 
times, and carefully picked out all the stones. Then he 
planted his potatoes, and, kneeling down, he asked God 
to give the increase. At the end of the summer he dug 
up a peck of potatoes, which he sold, and gave all the 
money to the cause of missions he loved so well. 








“No Surrender.” 


ONDONDERRY, as is 





well 
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Ry known, sustained a severe 
Y siege in 1688-9. The citi- 
i zens declared for William 


= 


of Orange, and closed their 
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pos S$ LN gates against the forces 
a; wi) Gy, of James II. The brave 
Zs f Protestant garrison were 


reduced to the direst ex- 
tremity. Their food con- 
sisted of the flesh of horses, 
dogs, rats, and mice; and to allay the pangs of 
hunger they were forced to chew leather and old 
shoes. Many of them died by famine, pestilence, 
and the weapons of the enemy, but they refused 
to surrender to an arbitrary and bigoted monarch. 
At last raised. 

















relief came, and the siege was 
{mong the historic buildings of this famous city 
the cathedral of St. Columb is one of the 


most interesting from an archeological point of 
view. Here the citizens assembled daily to worship 
God, strength and comfort from the 
the Protestant clergy. Amongst 


this church are the 


receive 
is of 
ies preserved in 


ministration 


the curiosit 


poles of two flags captured from the enemy in a 
desperate sortie; the white ensigns of the house 
of Bourbon have long been dust, but their place 
has been supplied by new banners, the work of 


the ladies of De rry. 
Side of the chancel window. 


hang one on each 
There are also some 
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Relics of William Carey. 


By special request we give illustrations of 
some interesting relics of Dr. William Carey, 
mentioned in a previous ‘** Arrow,” and now 
carefully preserved in the Baptist Missionary 
Society's museum and library in Furnival 
Street, Holborn. Dr. Carey, as most people 
are aware, was the principal founder of the 
society in 1792, and naturally any relics 
belonging to the great man are highly 
valued. One of these is the communion 
cup used at the Baptist Church at Moulton, 
in Northamptonshire, during his pastorate 
about 1786-389. It is a little vessel of 
pewter, with one handle, and is shown on 
the left-hand side of the illustration below, 
The village Baptist church was so_ poor 
that it could only pay Carey a stipend of £10 
a year, supplemented by a grant of £5 from 
London. Carey therefore kept a school, and, 
this failing, worked as a shoemaker, to 
which trade he had been apprenticed. His 
discipline of the boys does not appear to 
have been perfect, and says the Rev. J. B, 
Myers, the genial and highiy esteemed As- 
sociation Secretary of the society, in his 
“Life of Carey,” ‘‘ Conscious that he was 
sadly wanting in the requisite sternness, he 
would humorously observe, ‘When I kept 
the school, the boys kept me.’” Dr. Carey's 
Bible is preserved in a box lined with velvet, 





(Photo; The London Stereoscapic Cov.) 


THE REV. J. B. MYERS. and bearing on a silver plate the inscription, 

— : — 5 * Dr. Carey’s Bible, presented by the Rev. W. 
(Association Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society.) mien "Sin toe Seiand toa cal tn tie 
Carey’s workshop at Hackleton, presented 

interesting monuments in the cathedral; and by Benjamin Goodman Gent, of Leeds.” Dr. 


in the vestibule, as is seen in our 
illustration, to the right as you enter 
beneath the tower at the west end of 
the church, there is a shell mounted 
on a fluted pedestal with the inscription, 
‘This shell was thrown into the city 
by the besieging 
army, and con- 
tained proposals 
for a surrender. 
It fell in the 
Graveyard of this 
Cathedral on the 
10th day of July, 
1689, Erected by 
the Apprentice 
Boys of Derry, 
MDCCCXLIV.” 
The proposal re- 
ceived the reply 
which has since 
become a _ house- 
hola word among 
the inhabitants— « 
* No Surrender.” 
Above the shell 
is a tablet with 
a curious in 
scription which 
records the foun- 
dation of the 
church in 1638. RELICS OF WILLIAM CAREY AT THE BAPTIST MISSION HOUSE 
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Baptist Missionary Society was founded on the monarch of the desert. 
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Carey’s watch is kept here also in a lined wooden A swarm of Arabs surrounds us. With stately 
ease, While the table on which the relics rest steps the sheikh, in long white robe, advances, 
also belonged to Dr. Carey. The Rev. J. B. With sundry whacks with a stout stick on the 
Myers, it may be added, was for some years backs of his followers he keeps them order. 
) pastor t Kettering, the Northamptonshire town We make our reverent salaam. He allots 
where, in Widow Wallis’s back parlour, the three Arabs to each traveller ambitious to ascend 


A fourth will follow 

















October 2 1792 with a bottle of water. Two are deputed to drag 
a (Photo: Bonfils 
* DOING THE GREAT PYRAMID. 

A Visit to the Great Pyramid. by each hand and the other to push behind. It 

Cairo being left, we reach a long straight road is needed. Some of the huge stones very 

lined with umbrageous acacia trees. The Pyra- high—in some cases 4 ft. or 5ft. The footholds, 
mids, though several miles ahead, appear quite too, are frequently narrow and difficult. Thus 
near. At last the rich cultivated land terminates equipped, away we go. It is a case pulling, 


abruptly, the drear desert is entered on, an emi- 


is mounted, and the Pyramid 





pushing, panting, and perspiring. 
reached, when you are quite out of breath, a conducteur 








Now and then, 
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will ask, ‘‘How do you feel?” You may gasp 
out a response, which will be met with “ Veeree 
gud”; and with enforced vigour and cries they 
will expedite the upward flight. At times they 
commiserate your discomfort, and kindly say 
“‘Tstenna shwaiyeh” (“Rest a little”); and 
whilst you recover breath you are slyly asked 
for ‘“‘baksheesh.” This little game goes on fre- 
quently during the upward pilgrimage. Finally 
the flat surface of the top is reached. It is some 
twelve yards square. Much opportunity is not 
afforded for reflection. Our Arab friends are at 
it again. One will oblige you by changing Eng- 
lish money. Another wants you to purchase an 
article he vows is “Much antika” (“ Very old”), 
but which was probably recently made in Luxor! 
A third smilingly whispers—‘‘Baksheesh.” Our 
descent is nearly as tedious as the ascent. 
It is performed by a series of leaps. The aid of 
our Arabs is imperative. A false step would 
unpleasantly hasten the going down, and would 
allow of no future chance -of “doing” the Great 
Pyramid. 


An Errand of Mercy. 
(See #. 729.) 

We have all heard how the great traveller Mungo 
-ark, when he could not find his way in an 
African desert, and had given himself up for 
lost, was reassured and encouraged to persevere 
by finding a little bit of beautiful moss. ‘‘If,” 
he reasoned, ‘‘God has taken so much pains to 
make this moss, He will not throw away one of 
His children.” And certainly the language of 
flowers is very comforting, and one to which the 
* Rose of Sharon” refers as corroborating His 
own teaching. ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spin: and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall He not much more clothe 
you, O ye of little faith?” The reason probably 
why a bouquet of flowers or even a single flower 
is so acceptable in a sick-room is because the 
invalid argues (often unconsciously) from the care 
the Creator has expended upon the smallest petal 
of a flower to His Fatherly solicitude for the 
weakest and humblest of His children. And 
when the floral offering is made by one whose 
smile is sympathetic and manner soothing—who, 
in a word, is herself a flower—the gift is all the 
more appreciated. Yes, ‘‘ flowers are lovely, and 
love is flower-like.” 


Charitable in his Soul. 


The sketch of a good and great man’s character, 
which we lately read, concluded with these words: 
‘*He always sought to find the best qualities that 
lay in man and woman. He was charitable in 
his soul as well as in his deeds.” It is easy for 
a rich man to sign cheques; but those who are 
really charitable do not content themselves with 
this. They take trouble, they give themselves ; 


they are charitable in thought and word as well 
as in deed, 
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A PROPHETICAL NOTE. 


The Gospel Sign. By the Rev. W. Preston, D.D, 


ERE the blessed Master voluntarily yielded Him- 
self into the hands of the base traitor, and to those 


who sought His life, He gave His faithful ones 
information respecting things yet future. He set 


before them some of the significant signs which 
would precede His coming to earth again to receive 
His own, waiting, watching, and praying people, 
As the period for the realisation approaches, 
we are taught to look for 
its nearing. In that lengthened 
which our Lord had with His apostles previous 
to His ‘“‘death and passion,” and when they in- 
quired of Him, ‘“* What shall be the sign of Thy 
coming?” He did not leave them unsatisfied. He 
prophetically announced for their satisfaction, and 
for our instruction and benefit, some significant 
precursors. One was, ‘This Gospel shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all 


signs indicating 


conversation 


nations; and then shall the end come.” The 
“good news,” that now ‘‘God can be just, and 
the Justifier of the ungodly”—which tells of a 


home beyond the stars, a rest for the weary, a city 
that hath foundations, a better country—was to 
be proclaimed in all the world. Far and near was 
this good news, or Gospel, to be heralded. Men 
were to be told of the “‘new and living way,” 
which the work on Calvary secured, by Him who, 
like Jacob’s ladder, reaches from earth to heaven; 
the God-Man, who bridges the space between a 
sinful world and the throne of the Great Eternal. 
This Gospel, like a life-giving stream, was to flow 
into all lands before the end of the dispensation, 
Has that prophecy had fulfilment? Facts answer 
in the affirmative. The records of Bible societies 
and of missionary societies declare that such is 
the case. Heathendom is to-day yielding before 
the advancing tide. Vast and successful have 
been the zealous Christian efforts which have of 
late been made to evangelise the heathen. Doors 
have been opened in once inaccessible localities. 
The hearts of Christians are being stirred to their 
depths for the evangelising of those “sitting in 
darkness, and in the shadow of death.” Our great 
universities have taken up the work of missions. 
Young men, and young women too, are offering 
themselves for the Lord’s service, willing to spend 
and to be spent in it. Looking around, we also see 
how the Crescent wanes. Mohammedanism is not 
what once it was. Gospel truth is penetrating the 
minds of many a follower of the False Prophet. 
To all nations it has to be preached, not to con- 
vert the world, or to terminate all evil, but as a 
standing “witness.” It will ‘‘take out a people,” 
wherever faithfully preached, as witnesses for 
Christ. It is doing so this day, and never hitherto 
to so great an extent. It is a sign than can be 
seen; but we must moderate our expectations. 
“The night cometh when no man can work,” 
therefore let us haste to spread more fully that 
Gospel. Time is short. The end neareth. May we 
all have the heart to daily pray, ‘‘Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus!” 


The anthor is alone responsible for the views expressed in 
this nute,—Eb.] 
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Tombs in Palestine. 


It was in a “new tomb,” “hewn out of a 
rock,” the Saviour’s sacred body was laid. In 
the East, tombs were excavated in the rocks and 
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True to his Word. 

A parent should never promise anything to a 
child without giving it. The first Lord Holland 
once promised his little son that he should see the 
demolition of a wall that was condemned. By 
some accident, however, the boy was not present 
when the wall was knocked down. Lord Holland, 
acting up to the principle of keeping faith, even 
with a child, had the wall built up again, in 
order that it might be demolished before his eyes. 





hillsides. A small door in the _ perpendicular 
face of the rock introduces to one or more 
chambers. Niches in the sides held the bodies 
of the departed. A circular stone closed the 
entrance. Jerusalem abounds in tombs. That of 
Zecharias is situated at the base of Olivet. It 
is a monolithic cube with pyramidal 
top. For ages Jews have been am- 
bitious to be buried near to it. 
Hundreds of tombs packed close 
together lie around it. The Moham 
medans bury opposite and close to 
their mosque on Mount Moriah. The 
tomb of their saint comprises a 
small compartment with a _ cupola 



















(Photo: Bonfils.) 


RACHEL'S TOMB. 


Near Bethlehem such a tomb—of 
give a photographic representation—is 


surmounting. 
which we 


to be seen; but it is that of Rachel. Here she 
died and was buried. Jacob erected a pillar over 
her grave. The present structure doubtless occu- 


pies the site of the original pillar. The Moslems 


hold the place in reverence, and look after needful 


repairs. The dead were buried outside a city. 
Exception was made in the case of David and 
a few descendants. The ‘“‘Son of David” was 
buried ‘without the gate.” But death could 
not hold Him. He arose, ‘the firstfruits of them 
that slept His sacrifice was perfect. Justice 
was satisfied. That Resurrection was the pledge 
thereof. Sin had been punished; guilt atoned 
for; pardon purchased. The empty tomb was the 
Witness of it. The ‘gates of heaven” are open 
to all believers. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We desire to call special attention to the 


unique offer, announced in detail in the 
advertisement pages of this number, by 
means of which our readers will be able 
to obtain a copy of the exhaustive and 


work, ‘“*THE HOLY LAND AND 
by the Rev. Cunningham Geikie, 
exceedingly low This 
been fitly described as a necessity 
to every Bible Student, Preacher, and 
Teacher, and the Special Edition which is 
now offered, on specially advantageous terms, 
will all the illustrations 
and be complete in every way. 


authoritative 
THE BIBLE,” 
D.D., at 


work has 


an price. 


contain original 
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OvR next number will contain a special account, 
profusely illustrated, of the late George Muller's 
life-work, under the title ‘‘A Triumph of Prayer”; a 
chatty account of ‘‘A Trip to the Irish Higolands,” 
by the Bishop of Derry, with attractive photo- 
graphs; a topical article by an American writer 
on ‘“‘ Sunday at the White House,” with appropriate 
illustrations; and an interesting illustrated paper 
on ‘*The Queen's Favourite Hymns.” The complete 
stories in the number will be written respectively 
by Mrs. Molesworth, M. Bradford Whiting, and E §. 
Curry, and contributions from the Chairman of 
the Congregational Union, and the Rev. Prebendary 
Harry Jones, will also be included. 


QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from 
1898, up to and including April 
Subscriptions received after this date 
acknowledged next month :— 

Ring “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. J. E., Govan 

125th donation), 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (95th dona ion), 
me ; E. M. B., 28.3 J. S., Stockfield, ls ; Madame S., £1; 
R. 8., Crouch End (5th donation), ds. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, ls. 6d.; 
J.S&., £1; Maiame §., £1. The following amounts have 
been sent direct: M.. 5e.; A. M C., 5s. 

For The London City Mission: A Ross Reader, is. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: M T. ., 103 

For The Society Sor the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals: M. T., 10s 

We have also to ‘acknowledge the receipt of £1 from 
*‘An Interested Reader’”’ for the sisters Morris, mentioned 
in the recent article ‘“ Son.e ‘Toys and their Makers.” 


April [st ’ 
30th, 1898. 
will be 


“THE QUIVER” 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE 


(BASED ON 


QUESTIONS. 

85. What was the first occasion on which our Lord called 
His apostles “ brethren ”? 

86. In what way did the chief priests try to suppress 
the report of our Lord’s resurrection ? 

87. Quote some words used by our 
resurrection in which He declares 
God? 

88. In what words did St. Peter 
be the Messiah ? 

89. In what way did our Lord obtain the money with 
which to pay tribute at Capernaum ? 

90. What well-known words did our Lord use to the 
Seribes and Pharisees in condemnation of their habit of 
being over-particular about trifles? 

91. What was the cause of the 
Tribes? 

92. Why did not 
rebellion ? 

93. In what way was Jeroboam appointed by God to 
be the ruler of the Ten Tribes? 

91. How long did the drought foretold by the Prophet 
Elijah continue in the land? 

95. Where is the brook Cherith, 
lived during the drought? 

96. Whose child did Elijah restore to life ? 


Lord after His 
Himself to be 


acknowledge Christ to 


rebellion of the Ten 


tehoboam try to put down the 


nigh to which Elijah 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672. 


73. Our Lord refers to the uncertainty which attends the 
coming of a thief to rob a house, as showing how un- 
known will be the time of His coming (St. Matt. xxiv. 43). 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


THE Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 
vice in the county of Yorkshire (for which 
applications were invited up to April 30th) has 
been gained by 
Miss ELIZABETH YOUNG, 
Queen’s Road, 

Richmond, Yorkshire, 
who has distinguished herself by sixty-seven 
years’ service in Richmond Church Sunday School, 

As already announced, the next territorial county 
for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before May 3lst, 1898. We may 
add that Cornwall is the following county 
selected, the date-limit for claims in that case 
being June 30th, 1898. This county, in its turn, 
will be followed by Lincolnshire, for which the 
date will be one month later—viz. July 30th, 1898, 

The names of members recently enrolled will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 

We regret that by an oversight last month the 
name of Miss Smith was given as the winner of 
the Worcestershire medal instead of that of Mr. 
Thomas Fanthom, who has served for forty-eight 
years in Langley Green Congregational Sunday 
School, and consequently gains the County Medal. 


BIBLE CLASS. 
LESSONS.) 
His disciples beforehand that 


74. Our Lord warned 


when certain signs took place they were at once to 
flee away from Jerusalem, which Eusebius says they 
did, and not one Christian perished (St. Matt. xxiv. 


15-18; St. Luke xxi. 20-21). 
75. Our Lord tells us heaven 
from the foundation of the world (St. Matt. xxv. 34). 
76. Not to neglect opportunities of doing good, for it 
is s'ns of omission which constitute our greatest danger 
(St. Matt. xxv. 42-46). 
St. Peter and St. 


was prepared for man 


We John, who were to follow a man 


bearing a pitcher of water (St. Matt. xxvi. 18; St. Luke 
xxii. 10-12). 
The message which our Lord sent by St. Peter 


My time is at hand; 
house with My dis- 


Master saith, 
your 


and St. John: “The 
I will keep the Passover at 
ciples” (St. Matt. xxvi. 18). 

79. ‘This is My body, which is broken for you: 
this do in remembrance of Me” (1 Cor, xi. 24). 

80. Because they had determined to get our Lord 
put to death, and the Jewish Council had no power 
to do this (St. Matt. xxvii. 1, 2; St. John xviii. 31). 

81. Pilate’s wife sent to him: ** Have thou nothing to 
do with that just Man” (St. Matt. xxvii. 19). 

82. Pilate declared Jesus i:nocent, and that 
delivered him to the Jews from compulsion (St. 
xxvii. 24). 

83. He calls it an accusation, it being the custom to 
put a label on the cross, signifying the accusation made 
against the condemned (St. Matt. xxvii. 37). 

84. In that it was without seam, woven from the top 
throughout (St. John xix. 23; Josephus, ‘‘ Ant.” iii. ch. 
7, sec. 4), 


he only 
Matt. 
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THE ENTRANCE 
(Muller's Orphan Homes, 


CITY 


in memories of 


of Bristol, rich already 
Colston, 


Burke, Reynolds, Morley, 
Budgett, and others, has 
by the recent death of 


George Miiller added an- 
other to the list of its 
illustrious dead. And the 
newly added name 
which has penetrated more 
to the hearts of nations 
than any of the foregoing 
—probably more than all of 
them put together. It may safely be 
affirmed that the antipodes are rarely 
stirred by many names of wide political 
and religious significance in England; 


is one 





have at ne 


but when, late in life, George Miiller 
made those notable missionary tours 
Which may be said to have reached 
to the ends of the earth, it was found 
that in nearly every place throngs of 
people assembled to listen to his words, 


not because of his eloquence, for he was 
not eloquent; not attracted by excitement, 
for there was none; but because every- 
Where the fame of the “ orphan’s friend” 


A TRIUMPH oF FAITH. 


‘GEORGE [IULLERS [IFE-AWORK. 





GATEWAY 
Ashley Down, Bristol.) 
had preceded him, and the whole race 
of men seemed eager to claim kinship 


with a man whose sympathies, wide a 


the world, could yet be focussed upon 
the smallest need of the smallest desti- 
tute child—a man, too, who more than 


most men had convinced his fellows, not 
merely by his declarations, but by his life 
also, that faith in a living God is a 
practical reality. 

To-day, orphanages and other institu- 
tions for homeless and destitute children 
are numerous, and are very properly 
recognised as taking a foremost place 
in charitable work. But when, in 1836, 
the house in Wilson Street, Bristol, was 
opened to receive the first thirty of a 
succession of orphan applicants which 
has never ceased till now, the project 
Was one comparatively new and untried. 
Whereas there is to-day, in one way 
and another, accommodation in England 
alone for 100,000 orphans, the total 
accommodation in 1836 was for 3,600; and 
it greatly weighed upon the mind of Mr. 
Miiller—then known only as a young 
German minister—that in the prisons of 
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England at the very same time were 
no less than 6,000 orphans under eight 


years of age. Mr. Miiller has of late 
years reckoned amongst the privileges 


of his work the fact that it had probably 
given “an impetus for good” to others 
in the Christ-like work of caring for poor 
children. 

But although many a noble heart has 
been fired with a like enthusiasm for 
the rescue of the friendless and the 
fatherless, and though many have, in a 
gveater or less degree, followed the 
«..mple set, yet, with regard to some of 
his methods, Mr. Miiller has had few 
followers, and the work at Ashley Down 
still stands in some respects almost alone. 

Not only so, but it still remains true 
that the Bristol Homes afford larger 
accommodation for children who have 
lost both parents by death than does 
any other institute of the kind. 

Amongst the shoals of circulars and beg- 
ging petitions which find their way to the 


ever appealed for help to any other than 
to God alone. In the pages of pathetic 
advertisement for various honourable 
Christian agencies, this work has, more. 
over, never found a place. From first 
to last Mr. Miiller and his co-labourers 
have made it their unalterable rule to 
let their requests be made known to God, 
and to God only. Literally and practically 
their humble boast has been, ** The Lord 
is my Helper.” To the bowed-down ear 
of Omnipotence every need has _ been 
made known as it has arisen, but to no 
other has supplication been made. When 
the purse has been empty, and there 
have been no tangible and visible means 
of providing to-morrow’s needs for a huge 


family of from 1,700 to 1,800 or more 
growing children, even then the secret 


has been shared only with Jehovah and 
with the immediate co-directors. The 
most generous supporters have received 
no hint of special pressure — no appeal 
nor suggestion of any kind whatsoever. 

Only from the Annual Report 

of the work could any such 
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tables of the charitable, none 
No living 
Miiller has 


breakfast 


ever hails from Ashley Down. 
person can say that 
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intelligence be gleaned, and 
by that time it had become 
history. Indeed, although it 














undoubtedly had that effect, Mr. Miiller 
emphatically made this report itself a 
simple “ narrative of facts”; in no way 
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has it been used as an appeal, and the 
names of subscribers were never printed, 
although every item was recorded. 

The Succour never failed. Throughout 
the sixty-two years there have often been 
the visible resources have 


times when 
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Rapidly and steadily this work increased, 
until in January, 1870, the fifth and last 
house was added to the noble block of 
buildings now standing on Ashley Down ; 
and the accommodation became perma- 
nently sufficient for 2,050 orphans end 








THE 


been absolutely nil (and under no circum- 
stances would debt have been incurred); 


but there never has been a day for 
which the day’s needs have not been 
supplied. In the most unlikely ways, and 


through the most unlikely channels, help 
came ; but come, it always did, and in 
time for actual need. 

The history of the Ashley Down Homes 
is one which, as a striking object-lesson, 
rebukes faithlessness and our fears. 
The first two shillings given to Mr. Miiller 
in 1836, by two different friends who knew 
the desire of his heart, were only an in- 
stalment of about a million and a half 
pounds sterling subsequently entrusted to 
him for his work. It must, however, be 
understood that of this large sum about 
£390,000 given for other of the 
objects at home and abroad, included in 
the work of the Scripture Knowledge 
Institute, founded by Mr. Miiller, so that 
the remainder (about £965,000) represents 
the sum distinctly given for, and applied 
to, the orphanage work only. We quote 
from printed statistics. 


our 


was 


BOYS 


Limited.) 
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AT PLAY. 


112 helpers. When we remember that 
up to May, 1897, no less than 9,844 orphan 
children had passed through these homes, 
finding a refuge and a life-start there— 
and some of these remained fifteen or six- 
teen years—we can partly understand how 
huge and how valuable the work has been. 

But who shall estimate the moral and 
spiritual results of that work? These, 
though impossible really to tabulate, 
were the results with regard to which 
Mr. Miiller felt most of all that he had 
abundant cause for thanksgiving. 

The work, carried on in an entirely 
unsectarian way, numbered amongst its 
supporters Christians of all sects, and 
people of all classes, and from all parts 
of the world. The large number of 
donations received from the very poor, 
and from those who had formerly been 
in the homes as orphans themselves, is 
peculiarly striking and interesting. One 
of the earliest of the large contributors 
Was a poor sempstress, who, on receiving 
a legacy of £480, joyfully sent £100 for 
the support of the orphans. 
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Nearly every report contains several 
instances of monies being sent “instead 
of fire insurance,” or “instead of life 
insurance.” One contributor was a 
widow, who, from an annual income of 
twelve pounds, saved threepence each 
week for the good work. Another, a 
paper-hanger, sent sixpence for each 
room papered by him during the year ; 
and one donation of fifty pounds repre- 
sented the savings, during many years, 
of a city missionary, which he had 
determined to deposit in heaven instead 
of laying up the treasure on earth. A 
mourner sent a guinea instead of buying 
a wreath for a funeral; and two other 
contributors—evidently from a destitute 
home—sent the net result of carefully 
gathered ‘‘rags and bones!” Many very 
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THE LITTLE ONES’ PLAYROOM 


large donations and legacies have been 
received, of course; but we feel no hesi- 
tation in suggesting (what is, indeed, in 
Bristol an open secret), that of all the 
donors, none contributed as largely to 
the work as did the founder himself. 
This suggestion is made deliberately, and 
without fear of contradiction, for surely no 
man could answer more nearly than 
did Mr. Miitler himself to the 


apostolic 





ee 


picture, 


as poor, yet making many 
rich.” He held his great charge as a 
direct trust from God, and whilst the 
large human heart beat warmly for the 


poor children whom he _ fathered, he 
constantly affirmed that their well-being 
was the secondary object he had in view, 
His main and primary motive was to 
prove, by means of this great object- 
lesson, that there is a living God who 
hears and answers His people's ery, 
This intense longing of his heart to 
magnify Jehovah was his chief reason 
for avoiding any appeal to man, or any 
adoption of ordinary methods of “ raising 
money.” So far, indeed, was he from 
regarding the acquisition of funds for 
his work as the object that he repeat- 
edly refused to accept monies- which were 





offered him, when the sums had _ been 
obtained in ways which he regarded as 
questionable and inconsistent with God's 
will. 

Those acquainted with the autobio- 
graphical records of Mr. Miiller’s early 
years are aware that his personal history 
is a remarkable one, and that he himself 
was a trophy of divine grace. Born at 
Kroppensdaldt, near Halberstact, Prussia, 
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on September 27th, 1805. it was not until he 
had reached his twentieth year that any 
for his spiritual state was felt. 
His up-bringings were unsatisfactory, and 


eoncerh 


of the most easy-going character, and 
the sums of money allowed him in his 


early years by his father, and spent in 
ways most questionable, had produced a 
state of morals so lax that in December. 
1821, the young student found himself in 
prison for debt. Although it was the 
intention of his father that he should 
become a clergyman, he had never read 
the Holy Scriptures, and was _ utterly 
ignorant of the way of salvation long 
after he had become a divinity student 
at the University. 

His condition may best be described in 
words. “I had now grown so 
that I could tell lies without 
blushing.” Again: “‘I renewed my profli- 
gate life afresh, though now a student 
of divinity. When my money was spent, 
I pawned my watch and a part of my 
linen and clothes, or borrowed in other 
ways. In June, 1825, I was again 
taken ill in consequence of my vicious 
life.” Notwithstanding the terrible lengths 
to which he wandered at this time, the 
young man was exceedingly wretched, 
and to have been conscious of the 
enormity of his doings. It was in 
November, 1825, that he was induced by 
a Christian fellow-student to attend a 
small prayer-meeting held in the house 
of a tradesman, and it was at this 
meeting that the Spirit of God arrested 
him in grace, and the work was begun 


his own 
wicked 


seems 


in his heart. The next day, and for 
several other days, he sought the Chris- 
tian man at whose house the meeting 
was held, for he could not wait for 
the weekly meeting; and gradually the 
light broke upon the dark soul, and, as 
he himself expresses it, *‘He sent His 
Spirit into my heart.” Thereafter the 
whole bent of his being was changed ; 
life, indeed, had supplanted — spiritual 
death, and the dense darkness had been 


changed into noonday brightness. The 


Scriptural language “a new creature in 


Christ Jesus,” is language which simply, 
literally, and forcibly described that 
transformation upon which we would 
gladly dwell longer than can be done in 


the space at our disposal. 

\s early as 
completed 
desire for 


had 
career, the 
work, esp cially 


1826, and before he 
University 


missionary 


his 
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Frank Holmes, Clifton, Bristol.) 
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(Photo 


amongst the Jews, took possession of 
the young convert’s mind, and although 
it was not until late in life that 
the privilege of visiting heathen lands 


became his own, yet the missionary 
spirit animated his whole Christian 
course, and found expression in those 


untiring and greatly blessed efforts fer 
the spread of the Gospel, by means of 
Christian missions and the scattering of 
Christian literature, which even in so 
brief a notice of Mr. Miiller’s life cannot 
be altogether overlooked. 

The work in Bristol was commenced 
in 18382, after Mr. Miiller had laboured 
about two and a half years at Teignmouth, 
where he married Miss Mary Groves, the 
wife who was his valued and sympathetic 


helpmeet until 1870, when God took her 
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to Himself. Mr. Miiller’s long association 
with the gifted Henry Craik, as honorary 
pastor of Bethesda Chapel, is well known. 
The fellowship was peculiarly close and 
happy, and there was no break until, in 
1866, Mr. Craik was ealled to service in 


when he started on the first of those 
long missionary preaching tours which 
for nearly eighteen years afterwards— 
from 1875 to 1892—ocecupied his time and 
taxed his energies to the uttermost. 
Three times did Mr. and Mrs. Miiller 
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A BIT OF THE NURSERY. 


the higher sanctuary. Quite equally was 
he blessed in his faithful colleague, 
the co-director of the Orphan Houses, 
Mr. James Wright, who had married 
Mr. Miiller’s only daughter, and who, 
indeed, proved a “true yoke-fellow” in 
every good work. 

When, in 1875, the health of the second 
Mrs. Miiller. whom he had married late 
in 1871, made it desirable that she should 
travel, it was to the capable hands of 
his tried and faithful helpers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright, that Mr. Miiller could with 
perfect happiness transfer for a time the 
oversight of the vast and varied work 
of which Ashley Down was the centre; 
and he rightly felt that now at length 
the way had been opened for him to 
bear his testimony in foreign lands, al- 
though under circumstances so different 
from those contemplated in the now 
far-away early stage of his Christian 
course. He was in his seventieth year 


visit Australia and the Colonies, twice 
they visited India, and three times passed 
through the length and breadth of the 
United States of America, for the pur- 
poses of evangelisation and edification, as 
well as making extensive tours through 
Europe, and seeing also China, Japan, and 
many another scene of missionary labour 
—forty-two countries in all. Mr. Miiller’s 
own computation was that they had 
travelled, by land and water, over 
200,000 miles; and of the opportunities 
open to him for testifying of Christ, 
either in French, German, or English, as 
necessity required, it is not too much 
to say that they exceeded those of many 
a long and devoted life spent wholly 
in missionary effort. It was while Mr. 
Miiller was in India, in January, 1890, 
that he received the mournful tidings of 
the departure of his beloved and only 
daughter, Mrs. Wright. Of the interest 
with which, both at home and abroad, 
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these missionary tours were regarded, it 
is difficult to give an adequate impression, 
and had not Mr. Miiller been accustomed 


by long habit to constant toil, it is 


hardly conceivable, humanly speaking, 
that he could have borne the strain of 
repeated services, varied by travelling. 
[These tours gave him, of course, the 


opportunity of personally visiting a large 
missionaries whom he 
of supporting in 


number of those 
had been the means 
foreign fields. 

For the last few years, Mr. Miiller re- 
mained chiefly in Bristol, and after the 
death of Mrs. Miiller, in 1895, he made 
the Orphan Houses his home. 

Though his health had partially failed 
for some months, he had, to a_ large 
extent, continued his various labours and 
his correspondence; and on the very 
last Sunday of his life (March 6th), he 
spoke at Bethesda Chapel, and was 
present at the prayer-meeting on the 

















Monday evening following. He often re- 
marked that his head was as clear as 
When in early days Latin were 
required of him, and he had to pass stiff 
examinations in Greek and other subjects. 
Though well advanced in his ninety- 
third year, it was very suddenly that 
the end came at last, so suddenly as to 
give to his removal the character of a 
translation. On the evening of March 9th 
he had been as cheerful as usual, chatting 


essays 


still provide means for 
of the various departments of the work 
so long under his care, yet the removal 
of its chief director is a loss which will 
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with Mr. Wright until it was time to say 
good-night. He had, however, consented 
that, in accordance with the advice of 
his medical man, a night attendant 
should be engaged after that night. 

On the morning of the 10th of March, 
the servant who took his usual cup of tea 
up-stairs at seven o'clock was surprised 
to receive no answer to her knock; and 
it was discovered, with a _ shock, 
that an earlier visitant had been there 
before her, for in that quiet room in his 
beloved Orphan Houses, the revered and 
saintly founder lay at rest. ‘He was 
not, for God took him.” One can _ but 
remember the Saviour’s own gracious 
words, **Whoso shall receive one such 
little child in My name receiveth Me,” 
and reflect how “ abundant an entrance” 


soon 
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IN THE GYMNASIUM. 
and how magnificent a welcome must 
have been given to him who, in the 
persons of nearly 10,000 of ‘ these little 
ones,” had been privileged to entertain 


the Kingly Guest to whose eternal home 
he has now gone. 


The tall, spare figure, erect to the last, 


will be long mourned and missed, and 
although unquestionably the Lord will 


the carrying on 
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long be felt. But perhaps it is, after all, 
his faithful witness for Christ—a witness 
which even the world could understand 
and his prevailing intercession for men, 
that we can least afford to lose. It 
was because he was so much a man of 
prayer that Mr. Miiller was so much a 
man of power. 

As showing the definiteness and _ per- 
severance of his intercessory work for 
others, it may be mentioned that the 
writer once heard him speak of a case 
for which he said he had prayed * daily 
for thirty years and four months.” To 
* thousands and thousands” of prayers 
had he in the meantime received answers, 
but for the answer to this petition he 
still waited, but waited in perfect confi- 
dence that it would be granted. 

It is recorded that when, some forty 
years ago, it was found that the boiler 
of the heating apparatus at one of the 
Orphan Houses was in a dangerous con- 
dition, a difficulty arose, because much 
of the brickwork had to be pulled to 
pieces, and therefore it was thought 
that for three days at the least no fires 
could be allowed. A bitter wind from 
the north was blowing. Mr Miiller made 
special petition for two things—that the 
north wind might be removed, and that 
the men employed in the masonry might 
“have a mind to work.” The very day 
the fires were extinguished the wind 
veered round to the south, so that the 
orphans did not suffer. In the evening 





of that same day the masons voluntarily 
offered to work all night so that the 
repairs might be hastened. Instances of 
this kind were not the exception, but the 
rule: Mr. Miiller expected them. 

As a preacher anda writer, Mr. Miiller’s 
style was as extraordinarily simple as was 
his manner of life. He never courted 
public notice or public applause, and 
those who knew him intimately were 
those who could best gauge the indif- 
ference of this man to those personal 
honours which are by most men _ so 
much accounted of. He had _ finally 
broken with the world, and his attitude 
Was now more one of unaffected in- 
difference to its opinions than of an- 
tagonism. 

This it was, together with his child- 
like trust, and his consuming love for 
the Lord Jesus Christ, which _ lifted 
George Miiller above his fellows. Had 
self-interest or self-seeking entered into 
his work, it could not have been honoured 
to the extent that it was honoured 
by Him whose invariable method is in- 
dicated in His own word, “* Them that 
honour Me I will honour.” 

* When God calls you home, beloved 
Mr. Miiller, it will be like a ship going 
into the harbour full sail,” was a remark 
recently made to him. 

“Oh, no,” was the quiet answer, “it is 
poor George Miiller who needs daily to 
pray, ‘Hold Thou me up, that my foot- 
steps slip not.’” 
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E had never been in 
love before. Of 
that he was quite 
sure — at least 
and here his mind 
reverted to vari- 
ous experiences in 
the way of pass- 
ing adorations or 
admirations in 
what now seemed 

















to him the re- 
mote past; experiences which he had 
thought real enough at the time, and 


which at the time probably were so, as 
far as they went. 


But he was right. They were quite 
different from this; and he was now so 
much older—not far off thirty—a fully 


matured man, no longer a half-developed 
boy. 


Yes, it was downright earnest now. 
She was the one woman, and always 
would be so, however it ended. And he 


had good reason, or at least good hopes, for 
means a vain or self- 
that it was going to be 


he was by no 
satistied 
all right. 
Then he fell to thinking of her again. 
lrene—what a charm in her very name! 
And the picture of her as he had last 
‘een her took shape and colour in his im- 
agination. Not exactly pretty; not bril- 
liant, the way to being 
“beautiful.” would he have described her, 
and with something all her own about 
movements; a twinkle of 
mischief in the usually serious eyes; little 
changes of tone and voice coming unex- 
pectedly like sudden flashes of sunshine 
quiet landscape there was 


nan, 


rather as on 


her—gestures, 


over a 
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By Mrs. Molesworth. 


unexpectedness. 
would he be able 


great charm in _ her 
Irene, his lrene—when 
to call her so? 

On the breakfast-table lay two letters. 
One he took up, delicately, almost timidly, 
then with a half-smile laid it down 
again. It was enough for the present 
to know it was there; he would spread 
out the delight of it a little, for he saw 
that it was from her—a note only: two 
or three lines, probably, in answer to a 
few words from him about a plan for 
the next day. And leaving it unopened 
he turned to the other, the handwriting 
of which he also at once recognised as 
that of a cousin, the cousin at whose 
house he and “she” had met, the only 
human being in his confidence, and who 
was intensely interested in the develop- 
ment of the little romance she had 
initiated. 

“Gertrude is very good,” he said to 
himself, as he proceeded to open this 
second letter without delay, “‘ very good, 
and kind, and unselfish. Jf—no, indeed, 
I should not limit my gratitude— however 
things go, I must always feel deeply in- 
debted to her.” 


But his face grew rather black when 
he drew out and read Mrs. Merchiston’s 
letter. 


“What a pity!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Just 
now, too: a very few days later, and in all 
probability it would not have mattered. 
However ¢ 

In spite of the ‘* however,” his cousin’s 
note had left a distinct feeling of dis- 
appointment, almost of misgiving. Yet 
the cause of this was not very important, 
after all. She only wrote to tell him 
of an unexpected summons to the South 
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of France for a few weeks, to attend on 
her invalid father. She had known it 
might come any day, for he was her 
only parent, nervous and weak, and she 
his only daughter. ‘‘But I am sorry, 
for several reasons,” she wrote in conclu- 
sion, ‘to have to go so soon.” 


THE QUIVER. 


nothing but extreme bewilderment, 
quickly followed, however, by deeper and 
more painful sensations, till, the flush 
which had momentarily risen to his 
face, died away as suddenly as it had 
come, to be replaced by an ashy paleness, 

“What can it mean—what can it 
mean?” And, still staring at the letter, 
he sat down on his chair as if stricken 





He sat down as if stricken by a sudden blow. 


There was no real ground for misgiving, 
John Alured repeated to himself. Things 
had progressed far enough to be scarcely 
now in need of an intermediary, surely. 
But he was at all times sensitive and 
impressionable, and now—not unnaturally 

doubly so. He took up the first of the 
two letters again with a strange sense 
of chill, and his fingers were almost 
tremulous as he opened it—opened, un- 
folded, and read it, not realising till he 
had turned the leaf and seen the sig- 
nature, as often happens in such a case 
with even the most scrupulously hon- 
ourable, that the letter was not addressed 
to him. 

His countenance at first expressed 


by some strange, sudden blow, covering 
his face with his hands for some seconds. 
Then again, though realising by _ this 
time that the paper he held was none of 
his, he read it through. It could do no 
harm. The words seemed already burnt 
into his brain—the flippant, careless, 
heartless words—the words which told of 
even worse than flippanecy and careless- 
ness—of a cool, deliberate intention of 
deceit and misleading of another, and 
that other himself, Jack Alured, ** to save 
bother in the meantime,” and to get a 
little amusement for herself. Herself— 
Irene—his Irene! 

This was the extraordinary letter— 
extraordinary, that is to say, under the 




















THE 





sircumstances, and taking into account 
what he had believed and been led to 
believe her character to be—a model of 
true womanliness, of delicate considera- 
tion for others, of candour and ingenuous- 
ness—Which, by the slightest of accidents, 
the mere slipping it into one envelope 
instead of into another, had fallen into 
Mr. Alured’s hands :— 


“ DEAREST GERTRUDE,—I have just been 
at your house. Am so sorry to have missed 
you, and sorrier still that I cannot now 
gee you before you leave. I do wish you 
had not had to go just yet. I wanted 
to explain to you that I am afraid it is 
‘no go’—about your Jack, I mean—and 
I would rather have done so vivd voce, 
as 1am so afraid of seeming ungrateful. 
I dowt take to him, though I really 
have tried, and I'm sure we = should 
never get on well. He is so different 
from my own dear old Bob, whose 
loss I shall never really get over—I 
almost think I had _ better give up 
the idea of ever putting another in his 
place. But as you are just leaving, to 
save bother in the meantime, I will do 
nothing definite just at present; not, 
if I can help it, till you return. And, 
after all, I may get a little fun out of 
him, though he would not suit me in 
the long run. Do forgive me for being 
so ‘difficile, for 1 do know and appreciate 
all the trouble you have taken.—Ever 
yours, IRENE.” 


He read it again—once, twice, if not 
three times. Then he folded it up, re- 
placed it in the envelope, and, turning to 
his writing-table, deliberately selected a 
larger one in which to enclose it, writ- 
ing across the cover directed to himself, 
“This has come into my hands by mis- 
take, as you will see. It requires no 
comment.—J. A.” 

He glanced again at Mrs. Merchiston’s 
note, 

“No, she gives no address,” he mut- 
tered. “I must send it to Greville 
Street,” and he wrote on the envelope 
his cousin’s name and London direction, 
adding. in the corner, “To be for- 
warded.” 

“Though what does it matter?” he 
thought to himself. ‘What does it 
really matter now if Gertrude ever sees 
it or not? All is over—utterly over! 
How to explain Gertrude’s own conduct 
I do not know. They say match-making 
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is inherent in women, but unless she 
has been completely taken in herself— 
and that is scarcely likely, for she has 
known her from childhood—I cannot for- 
give it.” 

And a feeling of bitter resentment 
against his cousin began to join itself 
to his other sensations. 

He rang the bell, and gave the letter 
to his servant to post at once; then he 
sat down and tried to think, to face it 
likea man. Was there anything more he 
should do? It seemed to him that life 
had become a chaos; he would have to 
reconstruct everything, carefully elimin- 
ating from the new design all such 
folly and weakness as faith in woman's 
sincerity, or unworldliness, or loyalty. 

Should he write to her, not to demand 
an explanation—that he never would do; 
her conscience might turn upon her, but 
he would never condescend to upbraid 
her—but should he, could he, write 
something to put a stop to the torture 
of further meeting: something common- 
place and matter-of-fact on the surface, 
which, sooner or later, she —and_ Ger- 
trude, too—could read between the lines ? 
How could he do this? He pressed his 
hands to his temples and thought it 
over, needlessly, as it proved, for the 
opportunity was close at hand. 

A ring—a sharp, business-like ring— 
and another letter was brought in. 

**By special messenger,” said the ser- 
vant. 

It was from Mrs. Merchiston again. 
Before opening it Mr. Alured knew what 
it was. 

An enclosed envelope addressed to his 
cousin, and a half-slip of paper with 
the words, “This for you—sent to me 
by mistake. Just leaving.” And _ this 
was the note it contained :— 


**DEAR Mr. ALURED,-—My brother and 
I will be at the Medizval Gallery at 
four o'clock to-morrow, as you kindly 
propose. We will look out for you near 
the entrance. It is so good of you to 
promise to be our guide. I am dread- 
fully ignorant about pictures of that 
date.—Yours sincerely, IRENE BRANDON.” 


John Alured sat and looked at the 
words; the writing was clear and 
unaffected. ‘* Like herself,” he had often 
thought. Some moments passed, and 
then again he drew paper and = pen 
towards him, and wrote : 











*DEAR Miss BRANDON,—I 


regret to 
say that I cannot meet you and your 
brother at the Picture Gallery to-morrow 
afternoon as proposed.—I remain, Yours 
truly, JOHN MORTIMER ALURED.” 


This note he folded, 
envelope, and addressed 
punctilious deliberation. He 
curious pleasure—a bitter, almost savage 
pleasure—in accentuating his formal, 
studied care, not only in the note 
itself, but in the very trivialities con- 
nected with it. Then he rang again, 
directing that it should be posted at 
once, in his mind’s eye following it to 
its destination with grim yet miserable 
satisfaction. 

An hour or so later he 
his chambers as usual, for though he 
was to a great extent his own master, 
he was by no means an idle man. 

It was early spring; the air ‘balmy 
though fresh, the sky unusually clear, 
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and as he walked along it struck him 


bitterly how, but the day before, he 
would have enjoyed it; how the very 
look of things out-of-doors would have 


seemed to smile on him, to breathe 


good omen! 


And the two or three acquaintances 
he met and greeted on his way saw no 
change in him. He appeared as cordial 


l, the 
foun- 

the 
in the 


as usual, but to him the very work 
universe, seemed shaken on_ its 
dations: there was no colour in 
tender blue of the sky, no glow 
sweet spring sunshine. 

“IT shall get over it in time, no 
doubt,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Others do, 
I suppose, but there is no good in try- 
ing to force nature. It must take time.” 
And so he let himself drink deeply of 
the bitterness, revolving it in his mind 
over and over again; wondering who 
*Bob” was (or had _ been), uncertain 
whether to pity or envy him, smiling 
sardonically at the thought of the 
“fun” she was not to get out of him, 
himself up to inward rage 
his cousin Gertrude, till by 


working 
against 


‘*] have kept to-day clear on purpose 


to go with you.”’—p. 784. 
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that evening he was risking the balance 
of his mind too severely. 

“TI believe,” he said to himself at last, 
“JT believe I shall have to go away. I 
had no idea I was so weak.” 

* *« * * *% 


Irene Brandon stood at the window 
of her mother’s drawing-room that after- 
noon, gazing out with keen pleasure on 
the pleasant aspect of things. 

“It is a perfectly charming day,” she 
said to herself: ‘* even here in London 
there is the real spring feeling. I 
wonder if it is frivolous and heartless 
of me to be so happy when | know how 


many are suffering and sad all around 
me? But I cannot help it—and I am 


ut 
youngbeing happy should strengthen, 
not weaken me, to meet sorrow when it 
does come, as, I suppose, it must”; and 
a little sigh escaped her involuntarily. 

A step sounded on the stair, and a 
servant entered with a salver, on which 
were a couple of letters. One, Irene 
opened at once: a mere word on some 
small matter of business—girls’ business 

a charity concert —a young friend’s 
inquiry, “‘ When can I find you at home 
to go over the programme?” The other 
she waited to read till the servant had 
closed the door; a faint pink having risen 
to her face as she recognised the writing. 

‘I wonder why he has sent another 
note?” she said to herself: ‘* perhaps, 
to change the hour for the Gallery 
to-morrow. He is always so exact and 
considerate.” 

And she smiled half-unconsciously. 

But the letter was of the shortest—only 
two or three lines. What could it con- 
tain to cause so startling a change in 
the sweet, bright face bent over it? 
Irene’s rosy colour faded to almost 
ghastly white: her: fingers trembled so 
that they could scarcely hold the paper ; 
then she clutched at it convulsively and 
read again, and yet again, sinking at 
last into the nearest chair, her eyes 
wide with misery and _ bewilderment. 
Were they deceiving her? If not, what, 
oh, what could it mean? What had 
caused this sudden, this extraordinary, 
change ? 

“T trusted him so,” she murmured to 
herself. ‘That was the best of it all. 
Gertrude had told me how true and 
staunch he was, incapable of trifling 
Wwith—with anyone: and I felt always 





when with him that she was right. 
What does it mean? Can anyone have 
made mischief? Oh, I cannot bear it— 
I must go at once to Gertrude and not 
be ashamed to tell her all, though I 
have never yet let her know that— 
that I cared. I wanted to keep it a 
secret till the time came for his know- 
ing it.” 

She started to her feet, and was rush- 
ing to the door when a new thought 
struck her—Gertrude was away, far off 
already; it was useless to seek her. 

Irene sank down again. 

I] have no one, no one to help or 
advise me,” she thought. “I cannot, I 
must not, trouble mother, so anxious 
as she is just now about Amy—and I 
scarcely think she has any idea of— 
of—that I had got to know him so 
well”: for John Alured and she had 
met principally at Mrs. Merchiston’s 
house during Mrs. Brandon’s absence 
from home with her elder daughter. 
“No,” poor Lrene repeated; “I must 
bear it, just bear it. I can seek for 
no explanation; and, after all, if he 
has found out that I am not what 
he hoped to find me—not clever enough, 
perhaps, to be a _ real companion to 
him—should I blame him for’ with- 
drawing ?” She hesitated, then she 
raised her head with a_ gesture of 
pride. ‘“ Yes, I do blame him, for the 
way he has done it. It is cruel—cruel! 
but no one shall guess that. I feel it 
to be so.” 

Just then a voice calling her by name 
sounded from the staircase outside. 

*Trene, dear, are you ready?” 

It was her mother. The girl crossed 
the room quickly and opened the door. 
She had forgotten that she was to 
drive with Mrs. Brandon that afternoon. 

“In a moment, mother,” she replied, 
as she flew up to her own room. 

**You are looking pale, darling,” said 
her mother, when she joined her. 

“Am 1?” the girl answered brightly. 
*T did not know it. No, no—I am quite 
well”; and she did her part bravely. 
Even her mother’s discernment was 
baffled. ' 

And the next day—the day she had 
so looked forward to—her courage did 
not fail. 

“We are to meet Alured, you said, 
didn’t you, Irene, at the Medieval 
Gallery ? Has he fixed a time?” asked 
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her brother Maurice that morning at 
breakfast. 

Irene shook her head. 

‘**No,” she said, “that plan is given up. 
He found he couldn’t manage it.” 

Maurice looked disappointed, though 
he was a good-natured young fellow. 

**Come, now,” he exclaimed, ‘that’s 
rather too bad. I have kept to-day clear 
on purpose to go with you.” 

**But of course ~wve shall go, just the 
same,” said Irene brightly. *“T am 
depending on you, dear. I only meant 
that Mr. Alured is not coming.” 

Maurice’s face cleared somewhat. 

** All right,” he said; ‘‘all the same, I 
don’t think Alured should arrange things 
and then throw us over. He was so full 
of it the other day.” 

And as he walked down the street he 
wondered a little at Irene’s indifference, 
for he himself felt distinctly annoyed. 
He was young enough to be pleased at 
appearing in public as the friend of a 
man of Alured’s position and talent. 

Can she have thrown him over?” he 
said to himself. ‘* Girls are queer, I know; 
but still, Irene is not a flirt, though I 
have never thought she cared for any 
fellow as much as for me and her dog, 
till lately.” 

Maurice’s annoyance rose, before the 
day was over, into something not far 
removed from indignation. 

*T say, lrene,” he began, as he jumped 
into the hansom which was to convey 
them to the picture gallery, “I don't 
understand Alured at all. I met Ralph 
this morning and he told me—it came in 
accidentally — that he and his brother 
are going on the river this afternoon 
with him — with Alured—and that he 
only asked them yesterday. He made 
quite a point of it, Ralph said. He 
declared he was bored and tired, and 
didn’t know what to do with himself.” 

Irene laughed. 

“Lucky for us, then, not to have his 
company,” she said lightly. ‘All the 
same, I should have been glad of him as 
a guide, for he really does know about 
pictures.” 

Maurice grunted. 

‘We can look at those we like, and 
not at those we don’t like,” he remarked. 
“That’s the best way, to my mind.” 

And he, at least, spent a_ pleasant 
afternoon. Never had his sister seemed 
gayer or been more amusing. She spied 








out some young friends to whom she 
introduced her brother, for his school- 
days were not far behind him as yet, 
and he had, so far, but few acquaintances 
in London, and enjoyed being treated 
as full fledged. So, long before they 
left the exhibition he had forgotten all 
about Alured and his defalcation, and 
had fallen over his boyish head and ears 
in love with a certain Miss Margery 
Heathcote, to whom, in a whisper, Irene 
had given a hint to be kind to “ poor old 
Maurice.” 

But Irene herself? Her brother’s infor- 
mation as to how and where their friend 
Was spending the hours he had been so 
eager to devote to her but a day or two 
before only intensified her grievous be- 
wilderment and deepened her hopeless- 
ness. There was no accident about it; 
that terrible little note had been intended, 
line by line, word by word. There was 
nothing for it but silent endurance and 
vague, miserable trust that some day, 
some time or other, she would “get 
over it” and feel it less acutely. 

‘In all probability,” she thought, “it 
will never be explained. It is only in 
stories that things come right — things 
like this. For some reason which I 
shall never know, he has changed his 
mind; for 1 cannot, and will not, pre- 
tend that he has not given me reason to 
think he cared for me. I will not be false 
to myself, to my own instincts. But 
even if Gertrude had been at hand, | 
doubt now if I could have made up my 
mind to tell her. It is all over, utterly 
over!” using the very words that Alured 
himself had used only the day before, 
when the thunderbolt fell on his hopes 
and happiness. 

Mrs. Merchiston had not been too 
prompt formerly in responding to her 
father’s summons. The gentle hypochon- 
driacal old man had cried ‘** Wolf!” for so 
long that most of his friends—his son-in- 
law included—had almost ceased to feel 
any alarm about him. But Gertrude’s 
filial instinct had inspired her rightly. 

“T must go at once,” she had said to 
her husband, in spite of his assurances 
that there was no cause for such hurry. 

And when she reached Mentone she 
found that her intuition had been a true 
guide, as for some days it was a ques- 
tion of life and death. Then the invalid 
—thanks doubtless to the comfort and 
ease of mind consequent on her presence— 
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revived to a certain extent, and for some 
time the encouraged the hope 
that he might be restored to a modicum 
of health and strength for 
months, even for years, to 


doctors 


come. 

It was during the first 
bewildering days of acute 
anxiety that Irene’s letter 
to her—re-enclosed, as we 
have seen, by John Alured 

reached her. forwarded 


from home with several 
others. She ran her eye 
hurriedly down the two 
pages, then murmuring 
“How absurd! I must 


tease Irene about it when 
I see her again, but, as 
I sent him his at onee, 
it will have been all right 
about their meeting at 
the picture gallery,” and 
she was about to tear it 
up when it struck her 
that to carry out the pro- 


posed * teasing ” she had 
better keep it. So she 
put it aside with others 


about it, 
reflec- 
was 


and forgot all 
beyond a passing 
tion that Irene 
almost too scrupulous. 
“As if I could think 
her ungrateful! The 
trouble I took was more 
than half selfish. I wanted 
to secure a good home for 
him,” she said to herself. 
Then followed the im- 
provement in her father’s 


condition the weeks of 
good hope, succeeded 
again by a sudden and 
still more alarming col- 


And two months after she had 
left England poor Gertrude found herself 
journeying home again, saddened by the 
loss of her only parent, yet thankful, 
more than thankful, to have been with 
him during the last weeks of his life. 
Once she had settled down again, al- 
most her first thought was for Irene 
Brandon and John Alured. Somewhat 
to her surprise, she had heard again 
from neither while at Mentone, and, real- 
ising this, she grew conscious of some 
disappointment and misgiving ; for the 


little romance had looked so promising 
64 
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when she was called away. She applied 


in the first place to her husband for 
information. 


He lifted his hat in tacit apology.— . ial ; 


**Seen anything of 
Alured ?” he replied. 
‘No, he is in Aus- 
tralia — been there 
for some months. <A _ piece of business 
had to be seen to out there, and he 
volunteered to go. He was looking ill the 
last time I saw him—daresay it would 
do him good. And the Brandons—yes, I 
saw them once or twice; but I rather 
think Irene is abroad at some baths with 
her sister, Mrs. What is her name?” 

* Amy Falconer, you mean? Oh yes, 
I knew she was ill,” said Mrs. Merchiston ; 
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but she wondered more and more that 
Irene had not written again. 

A week or two passed, and then, just 
as she was thinking of sending a letter 
to be forwarded to her young friend, 
Maurice Brandon called, having heard 
of her return. He confirmed what Mr. 
Merechiston had said—Irene was in Au- 
vergne, and not likely to come home 
for a month or two. She had entrusted 
her brother with a message respecting 
a certain charge that Gertrude had con- 
fided to her care, and, feeling still tired 
and out of spirits, Mrs. Merchiston con- 
tented herself with a reply by Maurice. 

‘Tell Irene,” she said, ‘“‘that it is all 
right. She need not have worried her- 
self about it. I shall look forward to 
seeing her as soon as she returns.” 

But the friends’ meeting was again 
unexpectedly deferred. The Merchistons 
left London in June; Irene being still 
abroad. 

It was not till late in the month of 
October that Irene at last found herself 
in the familiar Greville Street drawing- 
room, awaiting Gertrude’s appearance. 

** Mrs. Merchiston was out, but would 
not be long. Would Miss Brandon 
kindly wait a few minutes?” had been 
the message that greeted her. 

So Irene sat there, looking round the 
familiar room, thinking of the last time 
she had been there. 

Then she heard the front door bell 
ring, and in another moment Gertrude’s 
arms were round her, and the two 
friends had met again. They talked at 
first, as was natural, of Mrs. Merchiston’s 
loss, of Irene’s sister, of various family 
events. Then said Gertrude suddenly : 

‘** By-the-bye, Irene, I have never told 
you of the absurd mistake you made” 
and she related the incident of the mis- 
placed letters. ‘Of course,” she went on, 
‘in this case it did not matter, knowing 
us both so well—but—do you know what 
some people would say of you?” 

Irene looked up anxiously: vague mis- 
givings were in her mmd. ‘‘ What?” she 
inquired. 

** That you were in love, my dear child, 
and so ‘absent’ that you did not know 
what you were doing.” 

** Nonsense,” the girl replied. ‘It is 
not like you to say such silly things, 
Gertrude”; but her cheeks had reddened. 
* What I do mind is his—Mr. Alured’s 
having read one of my, probably, very 
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vareless letters to you. Do tell me what 
was in it exactly, Gerty!” 

““Here it is,” said Mrs. Merchiston; “] 
kept it on purpose. It was about——” 
but Irene was already reading for her. 
self, 

** How very ridiculous!” she exclaimed, 
as she laid it down on the table. “I do 
feel rather ashamed —if—if he read it, 
And you know, in a case like that, even 
the most scrupulous’ person glances 
down a page almost without knowing 
it.” 

** Well, never mind, now,” said Gertrude 
lightly. ‘You gave yourself far too 
much trouble aboutit. I got your 
message from Maurice, and I don't think 
you could have done better. And as 
to Jack Alured—he is at the other end 
of the world, and will have had time to 
forget all about it before we see him 
again. 

** Yes,” said Irene quietly, “I heard he 
had gone to Australia”; but she was 
now as pale as she had been rosy. 

And soon after, with plans for meet- 
ing again in a day or two, she bade 
Gertrude good-bye for the present and 
set off to walk home. 

At the corner of the street she meta 
man coming quickly in the direction of 
the Merchistons’ house. She almost ran 
against him. He lifted his hat in tacit 
apology, then looked at her and she at 
him. It was John Alured! He passed 
on, but in the momentary glance as she 
bowed to him he saw that she flushed 
deeply, and in the grey eyes lifted to 
him there was a look which he could 
almost have fancied was one of reproach. 


There was no one at home when Irene 
returned. She was not surprised, for 
she knew her mother was at her sister's 
and would not be back till dinner-time. 
She herself had meant to stay longer with 
Gertrude: but the turn the conversation 
had taken had troubled hei, and she 
was glad to find herself alone at home. 

And for nearly an hour she sat by her- 
self—thinking. 

The sound of a hansom driving up 
rapidly and stopping at the door—it was 
a quiet street—followed by a ring, roused 
her. She got up and _ strolled to the 
window listlessly. The hansom had 
already driven off. 

‘It was no visitor for me,” she thought, 
“and it is too early for papa.” 
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But still in a dreamy way she lingered 
by the window. Then she heard the 


door open, and the announcement— 

“Mr. Alured.” 

She felt herself tremble so that she 
instinctively caught at the nearest chair, 
trying with fierce effort to compose her- 
self. Before many moments had passed, 
however, she had forgotten all about com- 
posure or agitation—forgotten anything 
and everything but the words—the eager, 
rushing torrent of words—she was listen- 


ing to. 
“And you can—you will really for- 
In answer to her whispered 


give me? gi 
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reply, he said: “ Idiot, that I have been! 
I can never forgive myself, to think of 
the months of happiness thrown away— 
and—and—to think that you have suffered 
through me!” 

*But it is all right now,” she mur- 
mured. ‘*And trials are good for one. 
Do not let us regret anything—now—and, 
do not let us be tragic about it, Jack,” 
with sweet hesitation. 

* After all,” she continued, “it is more 
of a comedy than a tragedy—or a very 
comic tragedy! To think that you mis- 
took Gerty’s Dachshund for your dear 
old self!” 








‘‘To think that you have suffered through me!” 





































































A STRANGE AMBITION. 


By the Rev. Alfred Rowland, LL.B., B.A., Chairman of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 


“Be ambitious to be quiet.”—l1 THESSALONIANS iv. 11 (R. V. Margin). 


HERE are many graces 
highly commended 
in the New Testa- 
ment which most of 
us ignore, and some 
of us repudiate. One 
of these is quietude 
of spirit. Speaking 
generally, I venture 
to say that we do 
not try to cultivate 
it, and are by no means ambitious of 
being credited with it. On the contrary, 
we like to make ourselves heard in the 
world. We are naturally aggressive and 
self-assertive, and few things irritate us 
more than to be disregarded or in the 
least degree under-rated. As Englishmen, 
for example, we are fond of talking 
about ourselves as a“ high-spirited 
nation.” Any Government would speedily 
become unpopular if it yielded to others, 
even though we had been in the wrong. 
Indeed, Christian churches are seldom 
ambitious to be quiet, and to do their 
own business, seeking diligently and 
humbly to advance their Lord’s King- 
dom. They prefer to be regarded as dis- 
tinguished for their wealth or numbers, 
for their social status or mental 
culture; although God’s judgment of 
them will not be determined by human 
statistics but by the degree in which 
each is dominated by the Spirit of His 
dear Son. 

Even in our Christian work we should 
be the better if we had about us less 
ostentation and fussiness and more of 
the Spirit of our Lord, who did not 
strive, nor cry, nor cause His voice to 
be heard in the street. We are too 
anxious about our own reputation, both 
as churches and as Christians, and too 
jealous of others lest they should gain 
credit which we think we deserve. 





‘*We mar our work for God by noise and bustle. 
Can we not do our part and not be heard? 
Why should we care that men should see us 
With our tools, and praise the skill with which we use 
them? 


And oftentimes we chafe, and think it hard 
That we should lay our great and costly stones 
For other men to build on, and get praised, 
While our names are forgotten or passed o’er.” 
That is the spirit rebuked in the words 
**Be ambitious to be quiet.” 

A clear idea of what is meant by 
quietude of spirit will be the first step 
towards its attainment. 

The spirit inculcated by St. Paul must 
not be identified with indifference. It 
is to be carefully distinguished from the 
self-absorption which does not interfere 
with others simply because it takes no 
interest in them. ‘ Be ambitious to be 
quiet and to do your own business” 
does not mean, keep yourself to your. 
self and let others fare as they may: 
for this would be diametrically opposed 
to the spirit of Jesus Christ, and te 
the life-work of the Apostle who wrote 
these words. And we must guard our- 
selves, with no less care, against con- 
founding this grace with the pride which 
looks down on others, or with the 
sullenness which holds aloof from them. 

If we study to be quiet, in the right 
sense, we shall not depend for our 
pleasure on excitement, whether in the 
form of worldly amusements or of 
social and religious meetings. Some 
young people are always wanting to be 
out in a whirl of semi-public engage- 
ments. They are never at home except 
under constraint, resentfully. They 
have not yet learned that excitement, 
which may occasionally be a wholesome 
relief, will prove, if sought constantly, 
a curse. Quiet study and _ self-improve- 
ment, reading aloud in the home circle, 
pleasantness of speech (which is some- 
times kept for foreign consumption only), 
sweetness of temper, and readiness to 
yield to others gracefully, are among 
the graces which our Lord would have 
us cultivate. 

This quietude is equally opposed to 
the excessive freedom of speech which 
is far too much in vogue. “In the mul- 
titude of words there wanteth not sin.” 
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Apart from slander and _tale-bearing, 
which we all know to be wrong, the 
noisy slang and idle chatter which form 
the staple of much home conversation 
are implicitly condemned. To keep the 
tongue “within the hedge of the teeth,” 
as Homer reminds us, is possible to all, 
and desirable for all. There are many 
whose tongues are never under restraint, 
who would be far better witnesses for 
their Lord if they were ‘ am- 
bitious to be quiet.” 

Nor must we forget that this 
spirit is opposed to the fussi- 
ness Which is often a cause of 
irritation, both in the home 
and in the Church. Perhaps 
you know some people who are 
always trying to set others 
right, who are easily irritated 
and singularly irritating, fret- 
ting themselves and fretting 
others, buzzing about the place 
like bluebottle flies, and seldom 
settling down to quiet work. 
They would be obviously the 
better for inward = serenity, 
which would afford them time 
for their own development, 
through meditation and prayer. 

Perhaps most emphatically of 
all our text was intended to 
inculcate the habitual rule of 
temper. In the midst of all 
angry feelings the Christ is 
willing to arise, as He once 
arose during the tempest on 
the lake, saying, ‘* Peace, be 
still,” and whenever He is 
welcomed a great calm will 
follow. No doubt there are 
wide differences among us in 
this respect. We can fully 
appreciate the answer once 
given by a hot-tempered minister to his 
placid elder, who ventured to say: 

“Doctor, I wish you would control 
your temper better than you do.” 

“Sir,” sprang out the answer, “I con- 
trol more temper in five minutes than 
you do in five years!” 

But, however hot and hasty you may 
naturally be, God’s grace will be sufficient 
for you, and the very greatness of the 
change wrought in you will the more con- 
spicuously glorify your Father in heaven. 

lf we have now a clearer idea of the 
nature of inward quietude, let us 


encourage ourselves to seek it. 
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We must first shake off the delusion 
that noise and strength generally go 
together. Nature teaches us the con- 
trary. The sunlight makes no noise, yet 
it floods the world, awakening all 
creatures from their sleep, quickening 
hidden seeds into life, and colouring 
flowers, blossoms, and leaves. Gravi- 
tation emits no sound, yet it makes all 
things stable, and binds in irrefragable 
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bonds the worlds which whirl through 
space with immeasurable force. In the 
moral and religious spheres, too, we 
often see unexpected fulfilment of the 
prophecies: ‘‘ In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength,” “ Your strength 
is to sit still.” Let me refer to the 
home for illustration, because’ that 
appeals to us all. Is it not an in- 
disputable fact that the mightiest forces 
which mould character are the quietest ? 
The influence for good exercised by a 
Christian father does not lie in his 


frequent talks about religion, for, as a 
t it, 


matter of fact, he says little abou 
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but in the silent beauty of his Christly 
life. He is chivalrous, generous, pure, 
true, and godly; and his sons, seeing 
this, say to themselves, and perhaps to 
others, ‘‘Well, anyhow, father is a 
Christian, if there is not another in the 
world.” And many of us can testify to 
the effect produced by the mere presence 
of wife or mother, whose sweet nature 
and quiet spirit prove the abiding 
sources of light and peace. 

You think this is a small matter, 
hardly worth speaking about. You fail 
to recognise that your sharp tongue 
and provoking temper have hindered 
others from coming to the Christ you 
profess to love. You do not see that 
you have sometimes severed the bond 
of affection which might have held you 
and others together eternally. God's 
word, this Apostle’s teaching, and our 
Lord’s example, all go to show the 
seriousness of this sin, and of its results. 

Happily. we may indulge a confident 
hope of its conquest, whatever our 
natural bias may be; for many men- 
tioned in Scripture were delivered from 
its power, although at one time its 
slaves. Moses was hot-tempered enough 
when, in his fury, he struck the Egyptian 
bully and left him dead on the sand; but 
he became, by God’s grace, exceeding 
meek. John was white with anger when 
he longed to eall down fire from Heaven 
upon those who would not receive his 
Lord ; but he is now known pre-eminently 
as the Apostle of love. Peter, in his ill- 
advised impetuosity, was rude enough to 
rebuke his Lord; but he became a living 
exemplification of his own precept: ‘ Be 
pitiful, be courteous.” Paul, at one time, 
breathed out threatenings and slaughter ; 
yet, from a personal experience of inward 
peace, he wrote: ‘‘Be ambitious to be 
quiet.” 

Higher than all these, let us look into 
the heart of Jesus, their Lord and ours. 
He was meek and lowly in heart amidst 
all sorts of provocations, maligned by 
His foes, misunderstood by His friends. 
Never for an instant do you find Him 
fuming and _ fussing, impatient § and 
worried. When He was reviled He re- 
viled not again; when He suffered He 
threatened not. When He stood before 
the High Priest, browbeaten and wronged, 








He did not exclaim, like His great Apostle 
in similar plight, “‘God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall,” but when they brut- 
ally struck Him in the face He calmly 
said : * If I have spoken evil, bear witness 
of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou 


Me?” When before Pilate, He stood 
clad in the majesty of silence; and on 
the cross of Calvary, amid its dire agony, 
in reply to all the cruel taunts of His 
enemies not a word of reproach or re. 
viling escaped His lips. 

And He came to redeem us from our 
sins, and to conquer our faults; not 
merely dying as a sacrifice for sin that 
we might be forgiven, but still living in 
the mighty power of His Spirit that sin 
in us might be subdued. The great aim 
of the Holy Spirit’s work is to conform 
us completely to the image of Jesus 
Christ, so that not only in heroism and 
self-sacrifice, in truth and purity, we 
might be like Him, but also in serenity 
and self-control. If that be so, our heart 
will be like a peaceful lake, surrounded 
and protected by the everlasting hills, 
whose surface is not ruffled by the angry 
winds, but remains so calm and still that 
you may see treasures in its pellucid depths, 
and the reflection of heaven on its placid 
bosom. 

*“O Father, give our hearts this peace, 
Whate’er the outward be, 

Till all life’s discipline shall cease, 
And we go home to Thee.” 


We must not shut our eyes to the fact 
that there is much in our environment 
which makes this grace difficult of attain- 
ment. None of us can get things right 
all at once, but we can keep the ideal 
before us, and can be ambitious of its 
attainment. Here on earth we cannot 
hope to be always free from what is 
provoking and vexatious. Though we 
may often change our circumstances, we 
shall never reach a spot where there 
will be nothing to fret us. But if we 
live in habitual fellowship with the 
Prince of Peace, if we take on ourselves 
the yoke of Him who was meek and 
lowly of heart, we shall find rest unto 
our souls, and the inward central peace 
will diffuse itself through our _ lives, 
through our homes, and through the 
Church, till even the world begins to 
understand the serenity of heaven. 
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By Isabel Bellerby, Author of 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE REST OF THE MISSING 
PROPERTY. 


against temptation 

—not that Miriam 
had intended to 
tempt him: the 
news she had was 
pleasant news in a 
way, or she would 
not have been so 
anxious to impart 
it. 

“T mustn’t listen to a word, my dear. I 
quite believe that you read it without think- 
ing;and I am not blaming you, though I wish 
you hadn’t done it. Not that it matters, I 
dare say; only you must just keep it to 
yourself. Mind that, Miriam! Ulric Brough- 
ton, even, is not to share your knowledge. 
The wishes of the dead are worth respecting, 
especially when they come as a command ; 
and one may consider a last will and testa- 
ment as command, I fancy. If you re- 
member, the squire’s will ordained that this 
codicil should not be read until he had been 
gone a whole year.” 

“T had forgotten all about it, uncle.” 
Miriam shook her head deprecatingly. ‘* In 
fact, | never stopped to think. There it was: 
and I just picked it up and read it. I had 
been dreaming of the old gate all night; and I 
felt, somehow, as if Why, just look at that 
heap of stones! Who can have put them 
there? And here’s a kind of mason’s trowel. 
Somebody must have been here, Uncle Tobias; 





and that somebody must have dropped this ” 
—holding up the codicil. ‘Here, take it, dear ; 
I want to get rid of it. It may be illegal; 
but I cannot be sorry I have read it. And 
you 'll see that I know how to keep a secret, 
if need be.” 

Tobias took the important document with 
an absent air; he was looking at Jerrold 
Short’s footstool and implements, and won- 
dering what they meant. 


It was an immense relief when Ulric’s cheery 
whistle fell on their ears. Not for more than 





UT Tobias was proof 
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an hour would Short be there with the long- 
lost letter; but Ulric wanted to have a look 
at his father’s curiously-selected hiding-place. 

Miriam blushed rosy red as he came in sight, 
swinging along in his easy, careless way, his 
lips parting in a delighted smile when he 
caught sight of her. 

* You are a couple of early birds,” he ex- 
claimed, secretly wishing Tobias had remained 
in bed an hour or so longer. ‘* You look as 
fresh and sweet as a rose!” he added in an 
undertone, as he took and held his sweet- 
heart’s hand for an instant. 

“IT fancy it was thinking of what Harding 
said that brought us both out,” replied Mr. 
Gillet. ‘‘ Miriam picked up this just inside the 
gate here; so we haven't suspected that little 
chap for nothing.” 

*“No, indeed —why, it is the codicil! And 
you found it !—where, Miriam ?” 

She pointed to the spot; quickly laying a 
finger on her lips with a glance at Tobias to 
beg him not to betray her. 

Tobias opened his eyes, but held his tongue. 
If Miriam wished nothing further said, no 
doubt she had good reason. Perhaps she pre- 
ferred to tell Ulric herself. 

Looking from the gravelled walk to the 
paper in his hand, Ulric said emphatically— 

‘*Then he must have come back after all! 
The mean, slippery little reptile. Now I’ 
have no merey! Here, Mr. Gillet, you take 
charge of this, and see it safely into Hard- 
ing’s hands. It is not sealed, and I might be 
tempted to look at the contents. Is that the 
key of the gate you have there? That’s capital. 
I’ll tell you all about it in a moment—what 
happened after I left your place last night; 
but I must first see what he has carried off.” 

All this was Greek to Tobias and Miriam, 
who gazed in wonder while Ulric unlocked 
the old gate, and, passing threugh, leaped upon 
the heap of stones behind the right-hand pillar. 

White to the lips with excitement and re- 
pressed emotion, the young squire rejoined 
them, carrying two medium-sized cash-boxes. 

“That was my father’s hiding-place!” he 
said huskily, looking instinctively at Miriam 
for sympathy and comprehension of his feel- 
ings at the moment. 
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She did not fail him; though there was a 
something in her face that puzzled him when 
he remembered it later. 

‘Tell us all about it, Ulric!” she said 
gently. ‘How did you get to know, dear?” 
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the 


and dropped paper accidentally. Of 
course he would not be able to recover it, | 
wonder if he will have the cheek to turn up 
with that letter?” 

**T should hardly think so. 


What are you 





White to the lips with repressed emotion, the young squire reioined them. 


Then he told them—standing with one hand 
on Miriam’s shoulder, where he had placed it 
after putting both cash-boxes carefully on the 
gravel at his feet. 

“The underhand 
posure !” exclaimed 
they had heard all. ‘I would certainly have 
no merey on him! How are we going to 
know if the money is intact ?” 

‘I think it must be,” replied 


fox deserves ex- 


indignantly when 


little 
Tobias 


Ulric. “I 


mean, there was no room for another box. I 
disturbed, or 
just as he found the 
codicil: it is not a difficult matter to frighten 
him. 


Short must have been 


seared about something, 


fancy 


It looks as though he clung to the gate, 





going to do with these?” indicating the cash- 
boxes. 

‘Harding had better have them. I think I 
can produce the keys; there are two small 
ones on my father’s bunch which fit no other 
lock that I have come across. Let us go into 
Wellow together, after breakfast, and let 
Harding check the contents of both boxes.” 

“You are sure there is nothing else there?” 
Tobias nodded at the gaping hole in the 
pillar. 

“Quite sure.” Ulric followed Miriam, who 
had gone through the gate. 
“IT wonder where he 
from!” she asked curiously. 


got those stones 
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“From the wall lower down the lane, I 
fancy. That’s another cause of complaint 
against him; but L[’ll forgive him that, as it 
must have given him some trouble to collect 
them in the dark. Well, dear?” 

For Miriam had opened her lips to ask 
anothe1 question. 

“T was only thinking, Ulric, that it must 


have been a difficult matter for your father 


to hide things here without being seen. How 
did he plaster up the stone again?’ And do it 
so cleverly, too?” 

“That ’s a puzzler!” exclaimed  Ulvric. 
“What do you say, Mr. Gillet ?” 

Tobias shook his head, and said nothing at all. 

The three stood and stared up at the griffin, 
which might have enlightened them could it 
have spoken. 

And speak it did—to Miriam’s imagin-tive 
brain. 

‘| suppose,” she began 
eagerly, ‘‘ it deesn’t move—the 
griffin, | mean?” 

Quick as thought, Ulric was 
on the heap of stones again, 
and pushing the fierce-looking 
beast this way and _ that—or 
trying to—but quite in vain, 
until he seized its slightly 
uplifted paw in one hand and 
its tail in the other, when with 
very little exertion he swung | 
the griftin halfway round, thus 
uncovering the topmost stone 
of the pillar sufficiently to re- 
veal the fact that it was hollow ; 
the opening thus exposed to 
view being large enough to 
admit of the cash-boxes having 





been placed inside one after the 
other. 

* Eureka!” exclaimed 
Ulric, making known 
this discovery to his 


companions, * And 
what a clever thought 
of Miriam’s to suggest 


that this fellow guarded 
the secret. We might 


have gone on wonder- 
ing for a long time how 
iny father worked the 
arrangement.” 

‘It would have been 
discovered directly 
Unck had the gate 
removed,” Miriam re- 
minded her lover. 


“The griffins must be 
lifted ff bodily, vou 


know. 


‘Tm wondering,” 


quoth Tobias, ‘ how 
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the squire contrived the thing—to get it done, 
I mean. It’s certain he employed no work- 
men in this neighbourhood ; and it must have 
taken time. Is this the meaning of his send- 
ing me to look at that property in Yorkshire 
three years ago? I remember I had to go, 
and to take the wife with me, for change of 
air, and to be a whole week about it. And 
to think I never noticed when I got back 
that my old gate had been meddled with 
by foreign workmen. Most likely they were 
really foreign, to make the secret safer. But 
how did the squire have them here without 
anyone knowing? I always thought him the 
cleverest man | had ever met.” 

“Yes, it was cleverly managed.” Ulric’s 
sharp ears had caught an approaching sound, 
and he was looking up the lane. Would 
Short venture to come, after all ? 






















‘“*Why didn’t your father come himself ? ” 
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It was not Jerrold Short himself but his 
son, who presently appeared wheeling his 
bicycle carefully down the uneven little road. 

The boy had an honest face, resembling his 
mother more than his father; he appeared 
quite innocent of what had occurred, as he 
stared at the damaged pillar before handing 
a small packet to the young squire. 

**My father told me to come straight here, 
and give you that, sir. He said you’d be 
waiting for it.” 

**Why didn’t your father come himself?” 
inquired Ulric. 

*He’s been called away suddenly, on 
important business, sir. He left by the 7.45 
for London. He knew he could depend on 
my bringing it all right,” added the boy with 
a touch of pride in his voice. 

Ulric and Tobias exchanged looks, and the 
former dismissed Jerry, who quickly disap- 
peared, glad to have accomplished his errand. 

‘Now, Mr. Gillet, open your letter of 
instruction, and let us see if the fellow told 
the truth.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE END OF JERROLD SHORT. 


N the erroneous belief that Ulric Broughton 
had held in his hand the wherewithal to 
fire at him Jerrold Short had told the 
truth, repeating the contents of the 

letter with the accuracy of perfect knowledge. 

**Good!” said Tobias. ‘“‘ We'll begin to-day. 
Where shall we shift it to, Ulric? Suppose 
you and Miriam discuss that side of the ques- 
tion while I see if I can get some men to 
come to work after breakfast.” 

* You forget our trip into Wellow, Mr. 
Gillet ; don’t have the men here before noon.” 

*You can do without me,” said Tobias. 
**Miriam won’t mind looking after the cash- 
boxes while you drive.” 

Miriam was going to protest against this 
arrangement; but Ulric overruled her objec- 
tions by assuring her that it would be neces- 
sary for Harding, and perhaps Strong too, to 
hear from herself, direct, where and how she 
had found the codicil. 

Directly the lovers were left alone, Miriam 
said, ‘I want you to give me a _ serious 
answer to a very serious question, Ulric.” 

**T am all attention, my sweetheart. What 
is the question? How soon I can make 
Crow’s Nest ready for you?” 

*T said a serious question. It is this: If 
my hope should come true—if the money is 
to be yours; if you had known all along that 
you would be as rich some day as you had a 
right to expect—would you have chosen me 
for your wife ?” 

**Let me see!” He spoke quite as solemnly 
as she had done. “I think—yes, I really do 





think I might be ready in a month. I sup- 
pose it would take a month to get your 
wedding-dress made, Miriam ?” 

‘Ulric, you would not jest if you knew 
what is in my heart.” 

Ulric’s spare arm was round her shoulders 
in an instant, and, though he carried one of 
the cash-boxes, also the codicil, in his other 
hand, he managed to turn her face up so that 
she could read the expression of his. 

* You silly litthe woman, why cannot you 
find the answer to that very unnecessary 
question in that self-same heart of yours? If 
you were to become rich all at once, would 
you prefer some other fellow to myself— 
Craufurd, for instance ? ” 

**T could never prefer anyone to you, under 
any circumstances ; you know it.” 

* Then, my one and only love, why do you 
not know that I could never, under any cir- 
cumstances, prefer anyone to you? If I found 
myself a Croesus to-morrow, Miriam, I should 
only be the more anxious to marry you, be- 
cause I should then have the means of satisfy- 
ing your desire to go abroad and study. We 
would have a delightfully long honeymoon ; 
and then you should come back, and win your 
longed-for laurels by singing at every concert 
given for charitable purposes that you cared 
to sing at. How would that do?” 

** You are a darling!” Her eyes were full of 
happy tears, which, as they overflowed, he 
hastened to kiss away. ‘* You really mean it, 
Ulric ?” 

*“T do, my queen. I haven’t said anything 
about it until now, because—I haven’t the 
money, you see.” 

**T meant, did you really mean you would 
want to marry me, all the same?” 

** What ! aren’t you answered yet ? Then here 
is a plain, big, audible yes for you, Y-E-S, yes, 
Miriam, yes; I most certainly should want to 
marry you, all the same. You, and only you; 
no one else in all the wide world would do 
instead. Does that satisfy you? Very good. 
Then give me a_ particularly nice kiss—l 
shouldn’t mind more than one—and don’t 
talk any more nonsense.” 

Ulric breakfasted with the Gillets, and 
then he and Miriam drove into Wellow, 
where the first thing they heard was _ that 
Jerrold) Short had disappeared; failure of 
his last try for wealth having frightened 
him out of the neighbourhood —perma- 
nently. He left behind him a letter, saying 
that he went because no one in their senses 
could be expected to believe that it was 
the codicil he had been after, and not the 
money. He made it plain how the docu- 
ment had fallen from his hand ‘on the 
wrong side of the gate”; and he made 
the most of the sound which had caused his 
final flight from Grass Lane. 














su bse- 


Miriam 
quently 
that the griffin on 


suggested 


guard over the 
hidden property had 
opened its mouth 
and roared at the 
little man; and 
she was not chid- 
den for her friv- 


olity. 
The full history 
of the discovery 


having duly been 
made known to 
Mr. Harding, Ulric 
produced the keys, 
and quickly turned 
the respective locks 


of the cash-boxes, 
in one of which 
were found Bank 
of England notes 


for £1.000 each to the 
amount of £140,000. 
In the other were 
the papers which 
would be neces- 
sary, When the time 
came, for the ad- 


ministration of the 
estate. 
When Walter 


Harding had fin- 
ished with them 
the lovers went to 
see Mrs. Short, 
who, poor woman, 
found greater cause 
for troubling over 
the future of herself 
and her boy than 
over the disappear- 
ance of a husband 
who had never been 


much of a comfort 
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to her. 

She had long 
secretly suspected 
him of dishonesty 


in small things 


where detection seemed impossible; and she 


had feared for Jerry, with such an example 
before |] 
Arthur Strong hastened to assure her 


that, if Jerry behaved himself, his father’s 





sins would not be visited on his head; 


only the lad must not be surprised if a 
sharp look-out were kept on him and _ his 
doings so long as he remained with Mr. 
Strong. 


relief to Mrs. Short that 
her boy was not to be dismissed; and she 


It was a great 





The bride was there to the minute.—p. 7‘7. 


was more relieved still of all pressing anxiety 
as to ways and means when, a day or two 
later, she received anonymously a postal order 
for ten shillings, with a written assurance that 
the same amount would reach her weekly, 
in the absence of her husband, so long as she 
was known to need it. 

This promise was faithfully kept, the money 
being always sent from London, and reaching 
her regularly every Saturday. 

Mrs. Short suspected Mr. Strong of being 
her unknown friend; but he denied it at 
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once, suggesting that Jerrold was responsible foolishly spurned in favour of Jerrold Short 
for the welcome gift; but Jerrold’s wife felt was now contributing so generously to her 


she knew him too well to believe this possible. support, and that of her son. 





























‘*1’ll make the confession for you, my dear.’’—). 75. 


Then her thoughts went to the owner of CHAPTER XVI. 


Crow’s Nest, who had visited her so kindly 


: . : : area OTTO PERRON, 
in the first hours of her desertion; but Ulric 


would only plead guilty to sending occasional REATLY to her lover’s surprise, Miriam 
presents of game or farm produce, and with named the Ist of May for their wedding- 
this assurance she had to be content. day. He reminded her that it was the 

It was as well that the poor little woman anniversary of his father’s death; she 


never once thought of John Savory; sore replied that because it had once been a day 


indeed would have been her humiliation of loss and sorrow for him 
had she guessed that the man she had once’ why it should remain so. 


was ho 


reason 

















Then Ulric argued that May was an unlucky 


month; couldn’t she make it the Ist of 
March ? 
Simply impossible, declared Miriam: she 


would not be ready by then; and what would 
her parents think of such haste to give up 
the profession she had set her heart on enter- 


ing? Besides, they had not yet received 
the letter containing news of her engage- 
ment. And it would be bad enough not to 


have their presence on the all-important day— 
which, by-the-bye, she would postpone till the 
Ist of June, if Ulric—— 

Whereupon Ulric quickly settled the ques- 
tion by giving in to her. And, after all, he 
found there was so much to do in the way of 
preparation that the winter passed very 
quickly; to be succeeded by a spring so 
perfect as to make the most sluggish heart 
rejoice. 

The Ist of May dawned with a due sense of 
what was expected of it. The bride had fixed 
the convenient hour of eleven for her arrival 
at church; and she was there to the minute, 
surrounded by four cousins, who were almost 
as charming to look at as herself when they 
walked up the aisle behind her, arrayed in a 
becoming shade of heliotrope. 

But there was at least one man present who 
one in all that crowded 
a face looking a trifle paler than 
infinitely sweet, and lovable, and 
This man saw that his bride’s dress 
and that it fell softly about her; 
he saw that a spray of orange-blossom kept 
the lace veil in place on her dark hair; but, 
though he unconsciously admired the general 
effect, he felt there was something missing, 
until raised her eyes to meet his, and 
until her hand—regardless of etiquette’s laws 

rested in his as she walked to the altar 
rails, 

Then Ulric Broughton was happy, because 
he knew that, in 'this great moment of most 
test, Miriam’s love and trust were as 
full and true as his own. 


saw no face but 
assembly : 
usual, but 
trusting. 

was white, 


she 


solemn 


The short service was soon over, the register 
signed, and the wedding-party on their way 
back to Mr. Gillet’s house. The bride’s cheeks 
were pale no longer, but burning with excite- 
ment as she thought of the ordeal still before 
her—of having to confess that she had known 
for months what the codicil contained; and 
one other small matter, known only to Walter 
Harding and herself. , 

Ulric thought far more of her than of the 
codicil in that short drive from the church. 
He told her so, in lover’s language, causing 
her eyes to brighten and her cheeks to burn 
yet more and more; so increasing her beauty 
that it was no wonder her husband could not 


take his eyes from that fair face. 


But he 


contrived to listen attentively when 
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Walter Harding, with many a nervous shrug 


of his shoulders, rose to his feet and briefly 
addressed the assembled company. 

**Ladies and gentlemen, it is my privilege, 
on this happy occasion, to read to you the 
codicil attached to the will of the late Mr. 
Broughton, drawn up by himself shortly 
prior to his decease, and decreed by him, in 
his will, to be read one year subsequent to 
that lamentable event. 

**T, Ulric Wolfgang Broughton, having 
come to London to see Sir Everard Millington 
concerning certain symptoms of ill-health 
not understood by Dr. Milford, and being 
told by Sir Everard that I may die to-morrow, 
though I may live some weeks, and even 
months —I do choose to prepare for possible 
sudden departure from this world before I 
can arrange my affairs exactly as I would 
wish, by leaving and bequeathing every 
farthing of money I possess to the wife of 
my Ulric Wolfgang Innes Broughton ; 
or, if he be still unmarried at the moment 
of this bequest being made public, I leave 
the money to Tobias Gillet, in trust for the 
wife my son Ulric Wolfgang Innes Broughto 
may ultimately marry. 

“*If it be necessary to add that all legacy 
and other duties, and all legacies already 
mentioned and arranged for in my _ will, 
dated November 10th last, must, of course, 
be paid before the money is handed to my 
wife, I hereby add it. 

““*Having kept as free as possible of legal 
jargon, I trust I have made my meaning 
and intention plain—which is to restore to 
my son, through his wife, that of which I 
robbed him in a long-ago-repented fit of 
anger. 

***This will be signed in the presence of the 
landlord of this hotel—the South Western— 
and his head-waiter, both of whom I have 
known for years, and both of whom have 
promised to forget the little incident until 
twelve months after my death. 


son, 


son’s 


* *(Signed) ULRIC WOLFGANG BROUGHTON. 
(James Everett, 
‘ Robert Howell.’” 


Every eye, including Mr. Harding’s own 
two keen ones, were fixed on the bride as 
he made an end of reading the codicil, and 
fingered another document in his nervous 
way, apparently awaiting the bride’s pleasure 
or permission to read it. 

Miriam was visibly agitated; 
hand nervously grasping Ulric’s, 


*** Witnesses 


with one 
she looked 


up suddenly—not at him, but at the lawyer 
and nodded, with a glance at that second 
paper. 


He opened it with alacrity, saying: 
“T will claim your kind attention yet a 
moment longer, ladies and gentlemen; though 
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as this document—the contents of which 
Mrs. Broughton wishes me to make public— 
is in most carefully selected ‘legal jargon,’ 
it will save time if I state the facts in plain 
language. To be brief, this document is a 
deed of gift, in which Mrs. Broughton makes 
over every farthing of the money bequeathed 
to her by the late Mr. Broughton, as his 


son’s wife, to her husband. One or two of 
you may have noticed that she signed an 
extra paper in the vestry, and not with 


her maiden name; though I venture to hope 
the little transaction passed unobserved, 
except by myself. Permit me, Mr. Broughton, 


to show you the first specimen of your wife’s 
new signature.” 
A murmur of intense excitement, and very 
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“ro 


dear. 


confession for 


the 


make 
Your husband is 
his might and main how you came to know 


you, my 
wondering with all 


the truth in time to get that deed 


of gift 


ready. Ulric, my lad, I'll tell you one thing: 
This wife of yours knows how to keep a 
secret right well, and to make the best use 
of it, too. You remember the morning we 
found that codicil? It was Miriam found it, 
you know, before I joined her; and, with- 
out thinking what she was doing, she just 


over contents—the thing 
way. She wanted 


but I’d read her 


cast her eye the 
not being sealed in any 
to tell me what was in it; 
a lecture on what she’d done, so I couldn't 
listen, possibly, after that. This has come 
upon me with as much surprise as it has on 








‘* Miriam, did you ever guess the truth ?” 


real delight, ran round the table, becoming 
a regular roar when Tobias took in the full 
meaning of what had just been said. 
Rising from his seat, and going to the bride, 
he took her in his arms and held her fast. 





the others here present; and all I can say 
is that I think it’s time somebody began to 
congratulate the squire on the double fortune 
he’s won to-day.” 


Congratulations fell fast then, 


thick and 




















everybody offering them at the same time; 
not that that mattered in the least, for 

Ulric scarcely heard a word; his brain was 
reeling, and his heart was throbbing wildly, 
and he was conscious only of a longing to 
get away from this crowd of smiling, excited 
faces, and talk it all over quietly with Miriam. 

Of course, he had to make a speech, and 
everybody said it was a very. good one; but 
he hadn’t a notion what he said, or how he 
said it, though the mere fact of having to 
speak helped him to realise the unexpected 
fact that he was a rich man, having in- 
herited his father’s money after all—through 
Miriam. He owed it all to Miriam—the 
relief, the joy, the happiness—everything ; 
and, beyond the turmoil of this blissful 
excitement, he caught a glimpse of promised 
peace and rest—a life to be passed with 
Miriam, his wife, whom his whole being 
loved and reverenced. 

They got away at last, and were alone 
with their wonderful happiness. 

“T so longed to tell you, Ulric "—Miriam 
did most of the talking just at first, only 
too thankful to have got rid of the secret she 
had kept so well, and yet so sorely against 
her will—‘‘It seemed, sometimes, as if the 
truth would get itself spoken in spite of me. 
If I had not been able to share the know- 
ledge with Mr. Harding, I really think I 
must have told you. But I did not say a 
word to him until I was quite, quite satis- 
fied that I had all your love, and that you 
preferred me to any other woman in the 
world. Do you remember that day when I 
was seemingly so hard to convince? It was 
after that I went to Mr. Harding, and 
asked him to help me about the deed of 
gift... He was so kind about it, and almost 
as pleased as I was, I think. He promised 
to have the paper ready for my signature 
directly | had the power to sign it. I was 
so afraid you would see me do it, Ulric. 
Mr. Harding spoke to you to draw off your 
attention from me; and, fortunitely, no- 
body noticed, except the vicar, and he had 
been asked not to say anything. You under- 
stand now why I so particularly wished our 
wedding to be to-day ?” 

“T understand, my darling, that I am the 
happiest man in the world; beyond that 


nothing is clear, except your sweet face. 
By-and-by, I suppose, my brain will settle 
itself, and then I shall be able to under- 


stand everything. Miriam, don’t you wish, 
instead of rushing off to London and _ else- 
where (no wonder you left the ‘elsewhere’ 
an open question, you little arch-plotter! ), 
we were just tooling along in the dogcart 
through that blessed old entrance-gate to take 
up our abode at Crow’s Nest. Wouldn't it 
be perfect, sweetheart ?” 
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*T am not sure that it would, Ulric. All 
the world and his wife would call now you 
are a rich man; and I think we would rather 
be alone, wouldn’t we?” 

“Very much rather, my sensible wife. So 
I tell you what: we will make tracks for the 
Continent, and then go on to the Cape and 
see your people; I want to know your father 
and mother. And my dream shall come true, 
dear. You shall study at—where’s the proper 
place ?” 

“There are heaps of proper places. I am 
not particular. Let us go to Germany, Ulric, 
and feast ourselves on music. I want—but is 
it all real, all true? Are we here—you and 
1? Has the codicil been read? Ulric, is it 
true, or am I only dreaming still?” 

He stopped her lips with tender kisses. 

**You shall talk no more, Miriam; you are 
overwrought, my dearest. The colour is leav- 
ing your cheeks, and the brightness is desert- 
ing your eyes. Lay your head on my 
shoulder, and listen to me, while I sketch 
our future life together.” 


> * * * 7 


A month later they were still in the Land 
of Music, as Miriam called Germany. They 
had reached Dresden, and there, while Miriam 
was writing a long letter for the joint perusal 
of Tobias and his wife, Ulric roamed through 
the streets; his eyes falling on a familiar 
name when, presently, he found himself in 
the Concert Hall. Otto Perron was to sing in 
Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg that evening. 

He secured tickets for the balconie with 
some difficulty, feeling well rewarded for the 
trouble he had taken when he saw his wife’s 
delight, as she said: 

‘You deserve a treat, you dear old fellow, 
and I can promise you, you will get it!” 

Something more than a treat was in store 
for Ulric Broughton. Every gesture of Otto 
Perron’s was familiar, every tone of that 
perfect voice touched some chord of memory,- 
and the face and form were those of the man 
he had known as Frank Craufurd. 

A sudden fear clouded Ulric Broughton’s 
great content. 

*“*Miriam,” he whispered anxiously, ‘did 
you ever guess the truth?” 

““T knew it!” She smiled into his question- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ Dorothy told me.” 

Unseen by either, Dorothy Craufurd had 
been watching them both. She told herself 
she was glad when Ulric’s face cleared and 
he returned Miriam’s smile. She wondered if 
Frank had noticed they were present. 

Yes: “Otto Perron” had quickly recognised 
Ulric Broughton’s wife, and his faithful heart 
rejoiced with unfeigned joy; for he saw that 
she was happy. 

THE END. 
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A TRIP TO THE IRISH HIGHLANDS. 


By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


HE grand scenery which I 
invite you to visit is con- 
tained almost in = one 
parish of Raphoe. ‘“ Now 
before saying another 
word about it, suppose 
you were to tell us who, 
what, or where Raphoe 
is?” But, my good sir, 

to be ignorant of this is to be ignorant in- 

deed. The town of Raphoe may be a poor 
little village now; but it was a _ famous 
and enlightened spot in “the good old 
times,” when Ireland was really ‘the 
island of saints,” when St. Columba converted 

Northumbria, and outran Augustine alike in 

the date, the permanence, and the extent of 

his missionary work; when St. Gall gave the 
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Christian faith and his own name to a canton 
of Switzerland, and when the Church of 
Ireland scornfully refused to comply with 
Latin uses, not to speak of bending to a Latin 
supremacy. 

Raphoe is Rath-botha; and * bothy ” is still 
good Scotch for a hut ; while you cannot need 
to be told that a rath is an enclosure. Now 
this “circle of huts” was nothing less than a 
famous university, whither students came from 
remote lands, who practised much self-denial, 
and learned and accomplished great things, 

Only think of modern university students 
living in an enclosure of huts—and think, 
too, whether it might not be good to have a 
modern university even for such students. 
But all this—is it not written in many 
books, from the Four Masters to Professor 
Stokes ? 

To-day, Raphoe can __ boast 
only of an excellent boarding 
school. Its glory has departed, 
even as its resident bishop has, 
and only the memory of it 
stands, like the shell of his 
ruined palace, sombre and 
massive against the evening 
sky of a swiftly fading memory. 
Still, yoked with Derry, the 
ancient diocese which is named 
from this little place exists; 
and it consists, to speak roughly, 
of that part of the County 
Donegal which lies west of, the 
Swilly. 

Donegal is the north-west 
county of Ireland. And _ the 
parish which we are about to 
visit is the south-west corner 
of Donegal. Donegal has the 
most craggy, treeless, and ro- 
mantic coast-line in Ireland; 
and the proudest and most 
splendid cliffs not only in 
Donegal, but some think in 
Europe, and certainly in the 
British Isles, are in the re 
markable parish of Glencolumb- 
kille. 

Let us start from Derry. It 
is a quarter-past nine in the 
morning; the tide is up, and 
few British rivers can look 
more stately than the broad 
Foyle when brimming from 
bank to bank, reflecting first 
the noble woods of Prehen, and 
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WATERSIDE, DERRY. 


afterward the blue hills toward Limavady 


nd Dungiven. At Stabane we transfer 


ourselves to the Donegal Railway, and soon, 


leaving Stanorlar, climb into uplands’ of 


purple heather and crystal brooks, by a blue 
lake which the guide-book insults our intelli- 


gence by calling “dreary,” although around 

we gorse and heath, and over it a mountain 
stoops, like a girl, to admire its own reflection 
in the wave. Now the train rushes through a 
great gorge; past a pretty waterfall upon the 
left, and again a finer one upon the right ; above 
a miniature *‘canon” sawn by the river for it- 
self, and full of trees and roaring waters. Now 


the view to the right expands, the mountains 
ire loftier, bluer, steeper; and the basin 


between us and them is full of the wind- 
swept waters of Lough Eske, overhung, 


yonder in the woods, by the turrets of Eske 
Castle. Lough Eske is said (surely by a de- 
preciating critic) to be for beauty only the 
second lake in Ulster. Now, if this be so, it 
does no harm to Lough Eske, while it mightily 
compliments Lough Veigh. 

Henceforward, the line runs (or should I say 
crawls?) parallel with the Bay of Donegal. 
Glimpses of the coast and hills of Sligo are 
occasionally caught, and at last we reach our 
terminus at Killybegs, beside a bay of the 
665 


same name, where the greatest ship afloat 
might anchor as securely as the fishing 
sinacks and rare yachts which visit it. 

At Killybegs it is not unwise to lunch at 
Roger’s comfortable inn. And now, my 
English friend, you shall commit yourself to 
an Lrish jaunting-car, although, if your back 
(or your nerves) were too weak for that con- 
veyance, you might safely defy the super- 
stition that no other carriage can traverse 
the roads of Donegal. These roads have 
been wonderfully improved within the last 
few years; considering that you are in 
the remotest corner of Treland, they are, 
indeed, surprisingly good; but the super- 
stition lingers on. The Irish jaunting-car, 
according to a plausible myth, originated 
in this wise: a committee being solemnly con- 
vened to consider the best mode of conveyance 
for a land where property was very precious, 
and human life and limb were very cheap, 
decreed that a deep receptacle in the centre 
(and parallel with the road) should receive the 
goods, and around it, with their knees exposed 
to every mischance, should sit the passengers. 
‘*But we may have our knees broken.” Fool, 
if you sit inside, your packages may be broken 
instead! That settled the matter, says the 
myth, but untruly. For, indeed, no conveyance 
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ON THE ROE NEAR THE DOG'S LEAP, LIMAVADY 


is more palpably a result of the survival of 
the fittest. In none are the wheels so close 
together, to take advantage of the smallest 
quantum of good road, in none does the weight 
hang so low, to prevent upsetting, and from 
none, if it should upset, may the passenger dis- 
engage himself so quickly. This is the phil- 
osophy of the jaunting-car; but it has the 
same disadvantage as the wagonette, that you 
look only toward one side of the road. (Hence 
it comes, according to Archbishop Whately, 
that we Irish take such one-sided views of 
all things. But so did his Grace.) 

All this time, our car has been moving 
much more quickly than this narrative. 
You are on a lofty road, whence great 
crags break down into a lucid sea, and 
beyond are the Sligo mountains, Benbulbin 
and Knockrea—which the guide-books render 
King’s Mountain—shining like gems behind 
the villages of Bunderan and Mullaghmore, 
and the island of Innishmurry. Few scenes 
could be finer, though we are travelling 
toward finer scenes. Now the road turns 
inland, and we are in a broad basin among 
lovely hills. whence by-and-by we come out 
over the village of Kilear, with its old 
church tower and its tempting-looking bay, 


into which, however, not even a fishing-smack 
dares to run. 

And now — my friend, has the journey been 
too long ?—we are in the parish of our 
quest, in Glencolumbkille ; and as we sweep 
around a curve, Slieve League—which has 
looked at us for some time over the shoulder 
of mountains, themselves impressive—Slieve 
League discloses to us all his enormous 
bulk. It is evening now. Below, the surface 
of Teelin Bay is deadly pale in the shadow, 
and the great hills around are indigo, yet 
into the profound though lofty horseshoe of 
the Slieve League precipices a flood of light 
is still pouring, and every fold and crevice 
is clearly seen in shade or sunshine, It 3 
«a wonderful sight; for though in reality 
the altitude is not quite two thousand feet, 
yet the mountain swells up so proudly from 
the very brink of the sea, and his stem 
sides maintain their elevation for so many 
miles, and with precipices so various and 
frowning so terribly over the plain, that 
every foot of his 1,972 asserts itself, and 
contributes to the magnificent impression. 

And the more often one returns, the more 
does its sublime and awful import weigh 
down the soul! One dares not say that 1 
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ig unsurpassable, who has been surprised by 
the misty day-dawn on the snowy cap of 
Titlis, and has seen from the summit of the 

Weissthor Pass the morning turn Monte 
Rosa into four petals of crimson snow, and 
flood with light at once the chestnut woods 
of the Apennines, and the lonely summit of 
the Matterhorn. 

But if not unsurpassable, it is unique. 
And, after all, what right have we to com- 
pare and weigh against each other impressions 
which are — each in its own domain — alike 
imperial ? 


The Glencolumbkille Hotel at Carrick is a 
right comfortable and clean little hostel, 
You will not get turtle soup, but the soup 
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magnificent home, like yours. But even 
there the rooms are not cleaner, the at- 
tendance is not more ready, the food is 
not more wholesome and abundant, and you 
have not the willing advice and help. in 
every emergency of so competent a_hotel- 
keeper to fall back upon. And something 
else you have not. For the air of Western 
Donegal is the most perfect atmosphere that 
healthy lungs can inhale. It is strong and 
bracing, but, just as much, it is incomparably 
gracious and balmy. It is mountain air; it 
is also a sea-breeze, and the seas it has 
traversed were sweetened and warmed by 
the Gulf Stream from the tropics. And if 
anything could so delude one, the breath- 
ing of this air, and the treading of these 
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you get will be quite as good for you, 
and it will cost you a great deal less. For- 
get for a moment the rare luxuries and 
the sumptuous apparatus of your baronial 
mansion, and you will do very well here 
for a week —better still, in my poor opinion, 
for a fortnight. If the average traveller, 
like myself, complains at all of his lodging 
or his fare, you may be quite sure that he 
is only pretending to be accustomed to a 
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elastic mountain slopes, would make one 
believe that he was young again. 

* But why do you omit to mention that 
it always rains in Donegal?” No, my fine 
friend, it rains exactly the proper quantity 
—no more and no less. There is a good 


rainfall in Donegal, I will confess; but only 
on condition that you admit in turn that 
a good rainfall is the very reverse of a bad 


one. Subtract one pint of moisture from 
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the atmosphere, and the heather will not 
be of so magnificent a purple, nor the gleam 
of the full brooks so restless, nor their song 
so clear, neither will the glory of the sunset 
(and, as I am credibly informed, of the sun- 
rise also) wear that soft mystery and ex- 
quisite tenderness of charm, beside which 
the utmost pomp of a Swiss evening is hard 
and unsympathetic, as the light of diamonds 
compared with that of a woman’s loving eyes. 
On the other hand, one pint more, and we 
should never get out of doors at all. 

To cap the argument, see what has hap- 
pened now. It has been raining all the morn- 
ing, until we were half done breakfast; yet 
here in the nick of time comes the sunshine 
with a dazzling rainbow, and the maid has 
brought our sandwiches, and our car is 
standing at the door. We descend a little, 
past a stream where the osmunda, five feet 
high, grow in clumps of thirty feet around; 
and presently we strike off the road and 
ascend a mountain path, which assuredly 
no springed conveyance but a jaunting-car 
will ever essay to climb. (**We” means a 
distinguished English clergyman, the hon- 
orary secretary of a great missionary society, 
and myself, with the rector of the parish 
for our kindest and best of guides.) We 
now plunge into the recesses of that huge 
and elevated amphitheatre, the inside of the 
horseshoe of Slieve League, over whose edges 
we aspire to gaze. And we ascend a great 
height before our worthy driver reins up his 
excellent horse and resigns us to our own 
powers of locomotion. 

One cannot say how long we walked — call 
it one hour, feo hours, who can tell ?—for 
it was springing turf and mountain air and 
rapture, when a cool breeze in our faces an- 
nounced that we were near the top, since the 
wind blew over it; and suddenly we stopped, 
face to face with a precipice. This was about 
the centre of the horseshoe, and the view, look- 
ing out and away from it, was inland and north- 
ward, over a vast expanse of hill and lake 
and plain. Here also was an ancient chapel— 
a mere heap of uncemented stone—and a holy 
well. A _ brief walk southward brought us 
again to the edge, and: we looked down upon 
a strangely different scene. Stoop over: that 
is your shadow in the Atlantic Ocean, nine- 
teen hundred feet below; the cliff in reality 
slopes a little, but the incline is quite unap- 
parent, and there is no such abyss in the 
British Islands, The roar of the sea comes 
up like thunder, and a white girdle of agitated 
foam swings to and fro at the base eternally; 
but the greatness of the waves is obscured 
by the vast distance in sheer perpendicular 
descent, and you ean only infer it from the 
fierce blast against which you almost lean, 
coming in treacherous gusts, and roaring like 











the blast of a furnace. Along the razor edge 
of the cliff is One Man’s Path, of no real diffi. 
culty in calm weather, but quite impossible 
in such a tempest as this. It is just behing 
the summit, therefore, that we make our 
way for miles, looking over from many a 
tempting coign of ‘vantage, and envying the 
lonely seabirds which hang impassive, here 
and there, in the awfui chasm. 

We saw just now that distance reduces the 
apparent greatness of the waves. It reduces 
also their apparent speed, and here you see 
exactly what the eagle in Tennyson’s poem 
took notice of— 


“The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls.” 


At last our path descends, and leads us to 
a platform, more than half-way down, where 
a rock projects at right angles from the 
main headland, and enables us to look, over 
a little bay, right along its mighty sides, 
This is Bunglas. From this lower standpoint 
the waves which stream up the cliff are mag- 
nificent indeed, but far grander in the 
watery sunlight is the white face of the 
scarped mountain, stained with patches of 
green, orange, and tawny red tall cliff be- 
yond cliff, in an amazing file, the stern bul- 
wark of the land against the charging ocean. 
We gazed long and in silence. Then one of 
us whispered, in a somewhat awestruck tone— 

*“ O God, O good beyond compare! 
If thus Thy meaner works are fair, 
If thus Thy beauties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man, 
How glorious must the temple be 
Where Thy redeemed shall worship Thee!” 

“Tt is very strange,” said the other, “ but if 
you had been a minute later, I should have 
spoken that same verse to you.” 

We reached the hotel in time for after- 
noon tea; and within ten minutes the rain 
was lashing the window-panes. 


The next morning was fine, and after an 
early breakfast we started for the village 
and church of Glencolumbkille, a drive of 
about six miles. But to the reader I will 
be kinder still: he and I shall diverge to the 
left in order to take Malinmore upon our 
way. The drive rises among wild mountain 
slopes, and then descends by the side of a 
torrent foaming over tiny falls. 

We pause to examine a monument of the 
most extreme antiquity, an oval enclosure 
of rude stones, forty-eight feet by  thirty- 
six, lying east and west, and having at the 
west end two “very perfect and magnificent 
dolmens.” A dolmen or cromlech is a “ Druid- 
ical” heap of great stones, generally a huge 
single slab laid by an enormous effort upon 
the points of two or three more, and forming 
a sort of altar for a giant. At Malinmore itself 
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there are six of the finest cromlechs to be seen 
anywhere, and these also lie almost exactly 
east and west. What were they, altar or 
monument? Did the blood of human sacrifices 
once bedabble them, or the warm tears of 
bereaved love bedew them? The antiquarians 
will answer with great confidence, and you 
see your way quite clearly as long as you con- 
sult only one antiquarian; but where there 
are two of these authorities there is discord. 

For my own part, I am much more in- 
terested in your behaviour, my good friend, 
when suddenly there breaks upon you, quite 
close at hand, an august prospect indeed. 
It is an open bay into which the sea rushes 
in parallel lines of foaming billows; and 
these break on either side with amazing 
violence and clangour ; and the far side, black, 
terrible, eight hundred perpendicular feet in 
stately height—that is Glen Head. 

Horn Head, Glen Head, and Slieve League 
are the rival glories of Donegal, and for my 
part I am the most inconstant of lovers, for 
I always and without hesitation give my 
heart to whichever is at hand. My friend 
(whom we have now rejoined) seems to think 
Glen Head the finest, and no wonder, because 
this is the one he looks at. Certainly it is an 
amazing vision, and, owing doubtless to the 
configuration of the bottom as well as the 
sides, there is no place where one may reckon 
with such confidence upon finding that most 
animating and inspiring of all earthly sights, 
a wild sea bursting in clangorous ruin, like a 
broken charge of white-plumed horsemen, on 
ragged rock and kingly cliff. And yet I am 
assured that there is sometimes calm water in 
Glen Bay, and the Head sees its magnificence 
in a mirror. Perhaps so. 

We climbed the headland, and roamed for 
miles along dizzy precipices; and then, like 
practical men, we returned to the most 
homelike and hospitable of country rectories 
for a late lunch. 

At lunch and after it we heard a great deal 
—which interested us quite as much as the 
grand scenery of this unique parish—about 
its religious history. 

The cromlechs, some of which we have 
seen, are found chiefly along the coast, and 
it has even been conjectured that they are 
the remains of paganism of a foreign type. 
Hither also came, apparently by sea, the first 
evangelists of this sacred vailley—Glen-columb- 
kille, the glen of the church of St. Columb 
and these seem to have annexed, instead of 
breaking down, many of the landmarks of an 
older sanctity. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood there are no less than forty sacred 
places, ruined shrines, holy wells, or crosses, 
to which pilgrims still resort, and among 
these are plainly to be seen the stone records 
apparently of fire worship. Close to our own 


church, and just at the rectory gate, stands 
a remarkable slab, higher and narrower than 
an upright tombstone, each face of which 
bears incised crosses in the very earliest 
style of Celtic art. In the graveyard, at the 
very door of the church, is an extraordinary 
vault supposed to have been used in savage 
times for the concealment of women and 
treasures. There is an entrance chamber of 
twelve feet by four, and two others, one 
sixteen feet by eight, and the other twenty 
feet long, and narrowing from four feet and 
a half to three. It was accidentally dis- 
covered in digging a grave, just fifty years 
ago, but at least one carefully hidden breath. 
ing hole can still be seen from overhead, 


What about the children of our own re 
formed faith? These number about 140, 
among 2,000 Roman Catholics ; and they all, 
whatever their denomination, worship in the 
parish church, and value and sustain their 
faithful and beloved clergyman. Home re- 
union is a .problem which the stress of. cir- 
cumstances has happily solved for them. 

It is simply impossible for these few and 
humble country-folk to maintain their church 
without external help, but such help has 
never failed them yet. And it is certain 
that if professing Christians everywhere 
valued their religion and made sacrifices for 
it, as these do, the revenues of the Church 
of Christ would be overflowing. 

At the present moment they are making 
a splendid effort to improve and beautify the 
fabric. This they have undertaken partly 
under the pressure of necessity, since the 
roof is condemned as wholly insecure, the 
heating apparatus has broken down, and it 
was highly doubtful whether the furious 
storms of another Donegal winter might not 
blow in all the windows. 

With the help of some kindly visitors they 
have already secured £300, and they have 
set themselves to raise £300 more, and to 
make a really comely church. From what 
I know of them and their clergyman, I 
feel pretty confident of their success, although 
I shall think it a marvellous victory of faith 
and energy. 

We had, indeed, a remarkable proof of their 
energy and _ spirit. 

It had been announced that a_ service 
would be held in the church at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, and a collection made for 
the great missionary society in which my 
friend is so deeply interested. 

Everything was against this meeting. 

The exact day of our coming was UD 
known on the previous Sunday, and could 
only be published by word of mouth; it 
was almost the first fine day in all the 
harvest season, and the time appointed was 
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four o'clock, while 
every hour of day- 
light was precious 
to these rural people. 
Time was, very liter- 


ally, money. Now, 
how many were 
present ? From a 
parish of several 
miles in extent, 


more than half of 
the gross Protestant 





population gathered 
into church up- 
wards of seventy 
souls; and of these 
very nearly half 
were men. 

We told them that 
we had not come for 
money; that, in fact, 
we had only con- 
sented to a collection 
because We were as- 
sured that they 
wished it, and that 
their year’s contri- 
bution of more than 
£10 was a really splendid offering; and yet 
the collection was above £2. 

There were tears in many eyes at this 
simple but most touching service, and | 
think they were not far from the eyes of 
both their visitors, one of whom went away 
very defiant of all that the powers of evil 
might attempt against a Church in whose 
remotest extremities and thinnest veins the life- 
blood is thus flowing pure and rich and warm, 
and repeating to himself the words, ‘‘ The new 
wine is found in the cluster, and one saith, 
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CHURCH AT GLENCOLUMBKILLE. 


Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.” 
The next day we travelled northward by 
a road which plunges down the giddy steeps 
of Glen Gesh, and under the mountain 
walls that shelter Ardara, to  Glenties, 
whence the train conveyed us back to 
Stranorlar and Londonderry by a route as 
romantic as that which we traversed when 
going to Killybegs. We had left on Wed- 
nesday, somewhat faded and _ overstrained. 
We returned on Saturday, sunburnt, im- 
proved in health, and refreshed in spirit. 
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NOT IN GOLD. 


A STORY OF THE GOLDFIELDS. 


sun was high in 
the heavens, but 
here, under’ the 


lacework roof of 
the fern trees, his 
beams were tem- 
pered by a grate- 
ful shade; the 
waters of Roke- 
ling Creek flowed 
past with a pleasant murmuring sound, 





and the trunks of the trees were green 
with moss and creepers. It was a scene 


of peace, of brooding rest, and of such 
that which fell, like a 
upon the senses of the 
lotus-eaters, and wooed them to dream 
and dream, with half-shut in the 
silence of “‘long rest aud dreamful ease.” 


valm beauty as 
sweet narcotic, 


eyes, 


But here the resemblance ceased, for 
the men whose presence had invaded 
this solitude of nature, far from lying 


*propt on beds of amaranth and moly,” 


were strung up to the utmost pitch of 
vivid interest, their muscles tense, their 
faces eager, their deep-toned voices 


startling the silence that lay upon wood 
and stream. 

*T tell you you shall do it, Redrush!” 
said a tall, bearded man, who seemed to 
be the leader of the band. 

*Tell you I won't!” was 
answer. 

** Will you do as I tell you, or not?” 
said the other fiercely, as he laid his 
hand upon Redrush’s shoulder with an 
iron grip. 

Redrush shuffled uneasily: he knew 
the weight of that fist too well to care 
to invite its application, but there was 
a passion in his breast that was stronger 
even than fear, and he was not inclined 
to submit. 

But an 


the sullen 


unexpected ally came to his 


aid. 
“Stop a bit, Logan!” said another 
voice. “I'll show you how to settle it.” 


By Mary Bradford Whiting. 


his 
turned towards the last speaker: a map 


The leader dropped hand, and 
known in the band as Jawbones, by 
virtue of his gift of speech. 

“Well, go ahead!” he said. 

* Lots!” said Jawbones briefly; bu: 
no lengthy discourse could have done 
more to convince his hearers. 

**What a double-dyed ass I am!” said 


Logan. ‘Lots it is! Give us a hat, 
somebody.” 

**Never mind a_ hat,” said Jawvbones. 
* Ten bits of grass; nine long and one 
short, and shuffle ‘em well.” 


Dead silence fell upon the group while 
the leader made his preparations. With 
much care he selected his stalks of grass, 
and, concealing the ends in his hands, 
stepped forward for the drawing to 
begin. 

‘I’m out of it anyway!” said Jawbones 
to his neighbour with a chuckle, holding 
up his long bit of grass. 


“It'll be a fine business if Redrush 
gets it after all,” said the man ad- 
dressed. ** Just look at him, he’s glaring 


like a tiger!” 
A fierce imprecation drowned his last 


words. Redrush had stepped forward 
and drawn his lot with a hand that 
trembled with eagerness. The next mo- 


ment it was dashed to the ground and 
trampled beneath his heavy boot. 

“It’s a swindle, a put-up job,” he 
eried furiously. ‘I tell you I won’t—" 
But he was interrupted by a chorus of 
horrified voices. To impugn the justice 
of the lots was nothing short of sacri- 
lege ! 

But Redrush’s fit of rebellion was only 
momentary. In spite of his ruffian-like 
appearance, he had the Englishman’s love 
of fair play hidden away in the recesses 
of his heart, and the doctrine of “the 


same for all” had power to cool his re- 
sentment. 
his selection as 


It was all very well to speak of 
‘a put-up job”; but no 
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one knew better than he that the in- 
tegrity of the leader was above suspicion, 
and he was ready to admit it as soon as 
calmer thoughts prevailed. 

“Well, I'll do it,” he said, the fierceness 
of his expression settling down _ into 
sullen resignation. “It’s the hardest 
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bulk of the men returned to their gold 
washing, while he, with his two com- 
panions, turned down to a little clearing 
occupied by two or three low wooden 
huts. 

**He’s asleep,” said Jawbones, putting 
his head in at the door of one of the 
huts and withdrawing it quickly. 

“Can't help that,” said Logan. ** Come 
on”; and he went in, followed by the 
others. 





‘It’s a put-up job,” he cried furiously. 


piece of luck a man ever had, but I'll 

do it. Let’s go and look at him now.” 
“Come along,” said Logan. ‘* Jawbones, 

you come too; the rest of you go back 

to work.” 

His words dispersed the meeting; the 


The room thus entered was miserably 
untidy, dirty in the extreme, and stifling 
with heat. But these things were too 
familiar to be worthy of notice; and 
the men crossed the floor and went up 
to a bed which stood in the far corner. 
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*He’s not asleep,” said Logan, after a 
moment’s pause. 

**T tell you he is,” said Jawbones. 

But whether the sick man had _ been 
asleep or not at their first entry, it was 
evident that he was effectually aroused 
now, for, sitting up in bed, he stretched 
out his arms in an agony of appeal. 

“Oh! take me,” he gasped. ‘*Take me 
away from here. I shall die!” and he 
fell back, labouring for breath. 

“Oh yes, we'll take you fast enough,” 
said Jawbones, examining the patient 
with professional interest. ‘* Don’t excite 
yourself; you’re quite far gone enough 
‘vithout that—just on the point of going 
out altogether, in fact.” 

‘Shut up, can’t you,” growled Redrush, 
**He’s my property now, and you'd 
better leave him to me.” 

** Don’t make such a row,” said Logan, 
as a flush of pain passed over the white, 
drawn face. ‘Now then, Redrush, how 
soon can you start ?” 

*T’ll start in half an hour,” said Red- 
rush; ‘“‘the sooner I start, the sooner 
I’ll get back.” 

**Go on, then, and put your traps to- 
gether,” said Logan; ‘and Jawbones 
and I will get him ready.” 

Redrush went out and passed across 
the clearing to a hut on the opposite 
side, the scowl returning to his face as 
he caught a glimpse of the men on the 
bank of the creek. The gold fever was 
at its height, and he was one of the 
worst of its victims; it was little wonder 
that he should resent the fate which 
drove him away from his engrossing 
labours. 

Some six weeks before, the band of 
gold-diggers headed by Logan had heard 
of a likely place some fifty miles up the 
creek ; at present it was a solitude, and 
if only they could steal a march upon 
the rest they might make their fortunes. 

No sooner said than done. The band 
had relinquished their claims, and had 
silently stolen away in the night. They 
had encamped in the deserted huts, the 
relics of some bygone settler, and now, 
in the very thick of the excitement, the 
youngest and feeblest of the band, a lad 
whose waving yellow locks had won for 
him the name of Curly, was _ stricken 
down by fever, and his one cry was to 
be taken home. 

Sick men, in an ordinary way, were 
treated with but scant ceremony among 


the diggers. A pitcher of water was put 
by their bedsides in the morning, a bit 
of damper when the men came back ip 
the evening, and so they were left to get 
well or die. 

But somehow Curly could not be treated 
quite in an ordinary way. He was slight 
and weakly, he could only do about a 
quarter of a day’s work in the day, he 
was wont to disapprove of many things 
that his comrades did; and yet there 
was not one of them who did not admire 
him. He might not be able to work like 
the others, but he could tell them tales 
and sing them songs, to which they 
listened in a hush of delight, and though 
he often annoyed them with his seruples, 
they felt in some dim sort of way that 
they were better for his presence in their 
midst. 

But now Curly was ill—dying perhaps— 
and not one would volunteer to fulfil his 
fevered request and take him home. It 
was not that they were indifferent to 
his fate, but their days of security were 
fast dwindling away—already one or two 
stragglers had been seen coming up the 
creek—and every moment taken from 
the work meant so much gold lost. 

No one would volunteer; yet each man 
felt amazed at his neighbour's hard- 
heartedness in refusing, and when Red- 
rush remarked one day that Curly had 
shown him a paper with his father's 
name and address upon it, every voice 
was loud in protestations that he was 
marked out to do the deed of mercy. 

“T’ll never go!” he had said fiercely, 
and yet it was upon his head that the 
lot had fallen! 

The details of the journey were soon 
arranged: Curly was ready to sacrifice 
all his share of the gold in his yearning 
to get home, and in return two _ horses 
belonging to Logan were placed at his 
disposal; in one of the sheds of the 
deserted station an old waggon was 
found, and having covered the bottom 
with sacks and blankets, and put in 4 
supply of provisions, everything was 
ready for the start. 

“Cheer up, old man! You'll soon be 
all right now.” said Jawbones, as the 
patient was laid upon his uneasy bed, 
while Logan touched the wasted fingers 
gently with his big rough hand. 

Redrush alone had no kindly word or 
gesture; he was ready to go since fate 
decreed it, but he could not pretend 
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that he had any pleasure in the task, 
and it was with a lowering brow that 
he mounted to his place on the dilapi- 
dated waggon and gathered up the ropes 
which served as reins. 

“There's some jobs one never gets 
paid for!” he remarked, as he cast a 
parting glance in the direction of the 
two onlookers. 

“Oh! but you will be paid for it,” 
cried Curly’s feeble voice from the in- 
terior of the waggon. ‘*‘ My father will 
pay you well; he is one of the richest 
men——" But Redrush gave an im- 
patient jerk to the horses, and the 
remainder of the sentence was lost in 
the creaking and groaning of the wheels. 

“Do you think he’ll get there alive?” 
said Logan, as they stood watching the 
lumbering vehicle out of sight. 

*T wouldn't bet much on his chances!” 
said Jawbones. ‘* It depends a good deal 
on how soon they get to Melbourne, 
and it’s a lonely road, and perhaps they 
may be short of water; Redrush hasn't 
got much headpiece at the best of 
times, and with a sick man to look 
after——” He broke off with a significant 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“Yes, there’s all that,” said Logan, 
“and there’s more too; for if they 
happen to meet a gang drunk with 
gold and brandy, they'll be likely to 
fall foul of them. Redrush couldn't 
keep a civil tongue in his head even 
to save his life. However, they're off, 
and we shan’t do them any good by 
talking; we’ve lost enough time as it 
is,” and so saying, he turned back to- 
wards the creek. 

Redrush, meanwhile, was fully con- 
scious of the dangers that lay before 
him. A wild, unpopulated district, the 
haunt of bushrangers, and innocent as 
yet of railways, was a bad place at 
all times for a journey: but just now, 
When everyone in the colony was mad 
for gold; when clerks had left their 
desks, tradesmen their shops, and_ set- 
tlers their farms, to rush in one con- 
fused crowd to the goldfields, disturb- 
ances abounded on every hand, and 
murder and robbery were rife. If Red- 
tush could get his charge safely down 
to Melbourne he would be a fortunate 
man ! 

The first stage of the journey, how- 
ever, somewhat restored his courage. 
Curly seemed to revive wonderfully 
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under the soothing sense that he was 
really on his way home; while the 
knowledge that there was a_ station 
within easy reach hindered any anxiety 
on Redrush’s part. 

**Poor fellow, he looks uncommon bad, 
to be sure!” said the settler’s wife as 
she watched them off the next morning 
**T doubt if you'll get him home alive.” 

Redrush doubted it too, but such 
thoughts were not pleasant companions 
for a long and lonely drive through 
the bush, and he took his departure 
with scanty thanks. 

He had dreaded the people whom he 
might encounter, but as the day wore 
on and no one appeared in sight, he 
would gladly have exchanged his 
present solitude for any company, how- 
ever doubtful. His friends of last night 
had directed him to another settler, 
but the station was still a long way 
off, and night would soon be here. 
The patient was delirious, that he knew, 
though it was a long time now since 
he had stopped to look at him. He 
could hear his mutterings and ravings 
from the floor of the waggon, and the 
sound seemed to make his loneliness 
more intense. 

*“T can’t stand this much longer!” he 
exclaimed at last; but even as the 
words passed his lips he saw a clear- 
ing in the distance, and in the midst 
of it a dark object that could be no- 
thing else but a _ settler’s hut. The 
sight revived his spirits, and, whipping 
up his jaded horses, he made for the 
door with all speed. 

* Anyone here?” he shouted, as the 
waggon stopped. 

There was no answer. Redrush could 
hear no sound but the panting of the 
horses and the unearthly voice that 
laboured on ceaselessly behind him. 

* And in another minute it ‘ll be dark ! 
he said, with a rueful look at the black 
depths of the bush which stretched away 
on either side of the dusty road. 

His very desperation, however, roused 
him to action. Something must be done; 
and, leaping down from his seat, he went 
up to the door and knocked loudly. No 
one answered, and as he tried the latch 
he found that the door was open. 

“Off to the diggings like everyone 
else!” he muttered, and taking a match 
from his pocket, he struck it and looked 
round. 
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It was a poor place, bare even of 
necessaries, but at least it showed signs 
of recent occupation. Redrush soon 
spied out a rude lamp upon the shelf, 
with a can of oil by its side, and having 
lit it he made a more detailed survey. 
There were only two rooms in the hut, 
but one possessed a fireplace and the 
other a bedstead, and he brought in his 
patient and laid him down while he saw 
to the horses 

It was some time before he _ had 
finished his work: to coax up a fire in 
the rusty grate was no easy matter, and 
the “billy” or saucepan was a long 
time before it could be induced to boil 
and allow him to make the tea, after 
approved bush fashion, by throwing a 
handful of tea leaves into the water. 
But at last all was done; the patient had 


Redrush soon spied out a rude lamp upon the shelf. 





swallowed a few drops of the bitter 
beverage, and Redrush had washed down 
his mutton and damper with plentiful 
draughts. The lamp was then refilled, 
and the amateur sick nurse settled down 
to his lonely watch. 

It was a dreary situation, and most 
people would have felt their spirits sink 
under it, but Redrush was not a nervous 
man, and having whistled through all 
the tunes that he could remember, he 
went to have a look at his patient. 

“Is that you, Redrush?” said a feeble 
voice. 

** Yes, it’s me,” said Redrush, in some 
surprise, for he had not expected to be 
recognised. ‘* How are you now ?” 

“ Better,” said Curly ; “1 want you to 
read to me.” 

* To read to you!” said Redrush, with 
a stare of amazement, 
*“ There’s nothing to 
read !” 

* Yes, there is; it’s 
in my bundle—I asked 
Logan to put it in.” 

Redrush untied the 
bundle with clumsy 
fingers, and a small 
book came to light, 
wrapped in the folds 
of Curly’s scanty ward- 
robe. 

“That’s it,” said 
Curly: ‘*now read to 
me.” 

“Where shall J 
read ?” said Redrush, 
opening the book re- 
luctantly : it was years 
since he had touched a 
Bible, and he felt a 
superstitious terror of 
it. 

“ Anywhere,” said 
Curly in a_ tone of 
feverish impatience. 

Redrush opened the 
book at random and 
began to read, stum- 
bling horribly over the 
words : 

“* And we sailed 
thence, and came the 
next day over against 
Chios; and the next 
day we arrived at 
Samos, and tarried at 
Trogyllium ; and the 
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next day we came to Miletus. For Paul 
had determined to sail by Ephesus, be- 
cause he would not spend the time in 
Asia: for he hasted, if it were possible 
for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of 
Pentecost.’ ” 

Redrush had gone on at headlong speed, 
and now he stopped to take breath be- 
fore he started again; but in the pause 
he heard Curly’s voice muttering once 
more in delirium, and with a sigh of 
relief he turned the pages over absently, 
while he kept one finger in the place in 
ease his patient should come back to his 
senses again. 

The name on the fly-leaf attracted his 
attention more than the printed words: 
“Charles Grey Aymstrong, from his lov- 
ing mother.” 

“Poor chap! he looks just the sort to 
have a mother,” he remarked to himself 
as he glanced at the fair, flushed face 
beside him. But as he turned to the 
book again his thoughts took a different 
bent, for he saw that there was a pocket 
inside the cover, and that the pocket 
contained an envelope. 

“My last present to my dear boy,” 
was the inscription on the outside, and 
the fact that it was sealed was no 
reason in Redrush’s eyes why he should 
not open it. A low whistle escaped him 
the next moment, as two _ fifty-pound 
notes fluttered down upon the open pages 
ol the Bible. 

For some time Redrush sat transfixed. 
Who would have thought that the boy 
possessed so much money? Of what use 
was it to him now that he lay at death’s 
door ?—a thought that quickly led on to 
another. Why should it not be appro- 
priated by the man to whom it would be 
of use ? 

Redrush had seen plenty of evil-doing 
in the course of his life, and though he 
had kept his own hands fairly clean, it 
had been from good luck rather than 
from principle. So long as he had all 
he wanted he did not care to steal; but 
now that he had been dragged away 
from his chance of riches, was he not 
justified in taking a recompense ? 

He had already noiselessly replaced the 
notes in their envelope when he was 
startled by Curly’s voice: ‘*Read to me, 
Redrush ; I asked you to read.” 

He hid the envelope under his broad 
palm, and began at the first verse that 
met his eye: 
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**T have coveted no man’s silver, or 
gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me. I have shewed you all 
things, how that so labouring ye ought 
to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how He 
said, It is more blessed to give than tc 
receive.’ ” 

This seemed to be an easier part of 
the chapter, but Redrush did not like 
it so well as the list of names. Those 
verses had been nothing but unmeaning 
sounds to him; but these awoke a linger- 
ing echo in his memory. Unlike as he 
was to Curly, he too had had a mother, 
and from that mother’s lips he had 
heard these very words as he stood by 
her knee, an innocent, fair-haired child. 

“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive !” He could hear her voice now 
as she told him who had said those 
words, and how Christ, seeking nothing 
for Himself, had given His life for the 
sins of the world. 

But the echo from the past was weak, 
and the present temptation was strong! 
Redrush cared not to give but to receive, 
and he coveted another man’s gold with 
all the force of his nature. How could 
he refuse what had so strangely been 
put in his way, and why should he not 
escape with his booty at once? He had 
only to tell his comrades that Curly had 
died upon the road, and they would ask 
no further questions. 

He sat and debated with himself for 
a long time; but at last he slipped the 
envelope into his pocket and rose softly 
to his feet. 

Darkness lay dense and deep over the 
bush, but the sky was all alight with 
stars, and the white road was plain 
enough for Redrush to follow it with- 
out any difficulty. At first he ran on 
mechanically, his mind capable of no 
other thought than that of escaping; 
but by-and-by his breath began to fail 
him, and he flung himself down by the 
side of the road. 

Redrush had been alone in the bush 
at night many times, and as yet he 
had never felt afraid; but he found a 
strange sensation creeping over him now 
such as he had never felt before. It 
was useless to tell himself that the 
sounds which made his blood run cold 
were no more than the snarling of 
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opossums and the whirring of locusts; 
he was a thief, perhaps a murderer, 
and were not such evil-doers haunted 
by dark and unseen visitants ? 

**T must go back,” he muttered ; * per- 
haps be is not dead yet.” 
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moved, and as he saw the clumsy ges- 
ture he knew that his visitor was no 
other than a solemn kangaroo, 

Slowly he rose from the ground and 
wiped the chilly moisture from his fore. 
head. And yet he could not shake off the 


A cry of remorse burst from Redrush’s lips. 


But before he could rise from the 
ground a ery of abject fear was wrung 
from his lips, and he _ shrank back 
trembling. A dim grey figure came out 
of the shadows and stood close to the 
place where he lay; it was Curly’s 
spirit come to accuse him, and his 
heart seemed to turn to stone in his 
breast. As if in some horrible night- 
mare, he stared at the apparition, 
trying to close his eyes against it, and 
unable to move the stiffened lids. A 
few moments more and he felt that he 
must have died; but while he lay 
there, frozen with horror, the shadow 





fearful impression. Some curious change 
must have passed over him if he could 
be so easily wrought upon; he, who had 
been proud of his reputation as a man 
whom nothing could scare and nothing 
could soften! What could be the 
meaning of it? But even as he asked 
the question his own conscience sup 
plied the answer. It was because he 
felt himself guilty that his courage had 
deserted him; the hand of God had 
already reached him, and who could 
tell what judgments might be in store. 
Would it not be better to go back 
while there was yet time? 
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Yet, even in his dread, he hesitated. 
To go back would be to give up all 
that he had risked so much to secure. 
No; the sacrifice was too great; he 
had chosen his path, and he must abide 
by it. 

But while he hesitated, the words 
that he had just read returned to his 
mind, and again he saw the loving face 
that had lain so many years in an 
English churchyard. 

Pausing no longer to listen to the 
tempting voice, he took his resolution, 
and turned back towards the hut. No 
sooner had he begun to move than it 
semed as if his feet were unable to 
keep pace with his desire; these very 
moments might be deciding his deserted 
charge’s fate, and at last he flew rather 
than ran over the ground. 

Now the hut was in sight, now he 
had reached the door, now he was on 
the threshold of the sick room, hardly 
daring to turn his eyes towards the 
figure on the bed. 

There lay Curly, still and silent. Oh, 
heavens, he was dead! and a cry of 
remorse burst from Redrush’s lips as he 
flung himself down by the pillow. But 
as he buried his face in his hands, there 
was a stir, a sigh, and, looking up 
breathlessly, he saw the eyes smiling at 
him which he had thought were closed 
for ever. 

“Thank God, you are better!” he said. 

“Yes, I’ve had a sleep,” said Curly. 
Then looking up with a loving glance he 
added, ** You are so good to me.” 

The eyelids drooped again as he spoke, 
and Curly fell asleep with his hand 
clasped in the hand of the man who 
had left him to die uneared for and 
alone ! 

lt was the height of a burning 
summer day when the waggon entered 
the city of Melbourne, and stopped at 
the door of a large house. Redrush 
hal to answer the flood of questions 
poured out upon him by Curly’s 
parents; but it did not take him long to 
discover that some other trouble lay 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong than the 
ilness of their only son, and when he 
Went into Curly’s room to say good- 
night he saw that the old fevered look 
had come back to his face. 

“Redrush,” he said, “‘come here. | 
want to speak to you. My father is 
ruined !” 
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* You mustn’t talk about it now,” said 
Redrush. “Lie down and wait. till 
morning.” 

** No, I must tell you,” said Curly rest- 
lessly ; “I never meant to make you 
lose your fortune, Redrush. I thought 
my father was the richest man in Mel- 
bourne. I was angry with him about 
something when I left home, but I know 
now that he had a lot of worry and that 
I ought to have been patient. We shall 
have to work up again from the begin- 
ning ; but I'll do my best to help him, 
please God! And look here, Redrush, 
I’ve got something here for you. My 
mother gave it to me, and I’ve never 
used it. I didn’t think I had even broken 
the seal, but it seems I did. Anyway, 
the notes are safe, and though it is not 
half what you deserve, it is better than 
nothing.” 

He held out the envelope, but to his 
surprise Redrush started back without 
speaking. 

‘Isn't it enough?” said Curly wist- 
fully; “it is all I have, or I would 
make it five times more.” 

**] won't touch a penny of it!” said 
Redrush. “ Listen to me”; and, coming 
closer to the bed, he told his story in 
faltering accents. 

*T’ve been as good as a murderer.” 
he said: ‘“ but forgive me if you can, 
Curly, and I[ think perhaps God_ will 
forgive me too.” 

‘He has forgiven you already, I 
know,” said Curly, as he raised himself 
in the bed and held out his hand; * and 
for my part. I have nothing to forgive, 
for you repented and came back to me. 
Take it, Redrush, like a dear fellow !” 

“No, no.” said Redrush doggedly ; 
“I don’t want to receive anything; 
you must let me give all I can as long 
as I live.” 

So Redrush took up his abode in Mel- 
bourne, and though his old comrades 
tried to induce him to return, he would 
not be tempted away from his self- 
chosen task, but served Mr. Armstrong 
faithfully in his humble’ house of 
business. 

Wealth and honours never came to 
reward him, for his employers were 
never again rich with this world’s goods ; 
but Redrush did not regret the choice 
that he had made, for he had learned 
that life’s true gain lies in love, and 
not in gold. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE. 


EFORE ~ President 
McKinley was 
inaugurated -- in 
fact, before he 
was elected 
there was an 
agitation in the 
Church circles of 
Washington over 
the question of 
his selection of 
a place of wor- 
ship during his 
occupancy of the 
White House. It 
Was, Of course, 

known that he would take a pew in one 

of the Methodist churches, but just which 
one of them he would favour was the un- 
settled point. Almost immediately after 
the election—months before the new 

President came to take up his residence 

in Washington—deputations from two of 

the Methodist churches were sent to 

Canton to urge upon Mr. MeKinley’s con- 

sideration the claims of the Metropolitan 

and the Foundry. A week or so before 
the inauguration it became _ generally 
understood that he would return to the 

Old Foundry Church, the place where he 








worshipped during his Congressional 
career. It was even authoritatively stated 
that the President had given out that 
he would attend Foundry Church for the 
reason that it was “within walking dis- 
tance of the White House, and conve- 
nient for Mrs. McKinley,” and that he 
had no intention of ever taking out his 
carriage horses on Sunday. 

On the first Sunday after the inaugu- 
ration, however, it became known that 
the report concerning the selection of 
the Foundry Church was a mistake : for 
President McKinley, with his mother, 
drove to the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church, and took his seat in the now 
famous pew which was occupied by 
General Grant during his eight years’ 
residence at the White House. It was 
an interesting sight, that of the President 
walking down the church aisle like the 
most ordinary private citizen. His aged 
mother hung on his arm, and as he stood 
aside to allow her to pass into the pew, 
the look of pride that shone out of 
“Mother McKinley's” eyes was noticed 
by the whole congregation. Long years 
ago, when William McKinley was a boy, 
it was the desire of his mother’s heart 
that he should become a Methodist 























SUNDAY AT THE 
clergyman ; and she often used to assure 
the members of the family and her intimate 
friends that she expected some day to 
go to church to see William ordained a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Before he was fifty, this event would take 
place, so his mother fondly prophesied, but 
her dreams were never realised. On that 
Sunday of March 7th, 1897, the sweet old 
lady was happy, nevertheless. If her son 
had not become a clergyman and a bishop, 


he had kept in the path of his early 
training. Three days before he had been 
inaugurated President of the United 
States, and now she sat beside him in 


church, where, as President, he was listen- 
ing to his first sermon. 

In the church, and immediately sur- 
rounding it, six thousand people had 
gathered in order to catch a glimpse of the 
Chief Executive, who, had he attempted 
to walk to church, as it was at first stated 
he expected to do, would doubtless have 


found considerable difficulty in making 
his progress. Since that Sunday the 
President has been a regular attendant 


there, and although he has so far always 
gone in his carriage, it said that he 
has not entirely abandoned the idea of 
walking on fine mornings 


Is 








on, Washington, D.C.) 


THE REV. DR. HUGH JOHNSTON. 


(Pastor of President McKinley's Church.) 
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On a recent Sunday morning, attending 
church at the Metropolitan, I sat in the 
gallery directly over pew Number 67, 
on which 1 silver plate bearing the 
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MRS. McKINLEY. 


simple word * President.” On that morn- 
ing the President was accompanied only 
by a friend. The church was so crowded 
that nearly all the available space was 
taken up with extra chairs, which were 
brought out of the adjoining rooms to 
add to the seating capacity. 

*Isn’t hea President to be proud of ? 
asked a little old woman who sat next 
to me in the gallery, or rather was stand- 
ing, for then the congregation were on 
their feet and joining in the opening 
hymn. President McKinley had _ risen 
with the rest, had adjusted his glasses 
which, by the way, he only wears when 
reading—and with hymn-book in hand, 
Was singing. Shorter by several inches 
than dozens of who stood in the 
pews surrounding him, there was, never- 
theless, something in his appearance that 
seemed to make him tower above them. 
Had I been told that the President of 
the United States was in that congrega- 
tion, and bidden to pick out the man 
who looked most fit to hold that exalted 
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position, certainly I would have chosen 
the man who stood in pew Number 67 and 
was singing with the rest. 

It is unnecessary to say that the Presi- 
dent is a good singer. Ever since his 





Phot Jarvis, Washington.) 


** Well,” laughed President McKinley, 
do you know I am exceedingly gratefy] 
to that young man for his information ? 
All my life es been singing, in church 
and.out, and yet I’ve never known exactly 





THE CABINET ROOM AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


early manhood he has been a Sabbath 
school teacher and superintendent, an J a 
man who held those positions and could 
not sing would be a sorry failure. As 
superintendent it has often been Mr. 
MecKinley’s place to lead the whole school 
in the singing, at which times he has been 
obliged to sing soprano. During the 
arly part of the administration a New 
York reporter made it his business to 
secure a seat near President McKinley's 
pew, as he had been directed by his editor 
to write an article concerning the Presi- 
dent's singing, so he wished to be in a 
position to listen attentively and make 
whatever criticisms he deemed necessary. 
The next morning it was published with 
the headline : *‘ President McKinley sings 
fine bass ! ” 

A day or two afterwards, Dr. Johnston, 
the pastor of the Metropolitan Church, 
remarked to the President that he under- 
stood he was a fine bass singer, and gave 
him a brief account of the article. 








what kind of singer to call myself, though 
I will say that nobody has ever yet, to 
my knowledge, accused me of singing 
out of tune. So I sing bass! Well, 
well !” 

The day of my visit to the Metropolitan 
was Communion Sunday, and, according 
to the custom of the Methodist Church, 
all Christians were invited to go forward 
to the Table, about twenty or twenty-five 
atatime. The President did not go with 
the first group of communicants, but 
waited till the second group went forward, 
when, with his friend, he took his place 
in the midst of about twenty other people. 
He went to the Table and returned to 
his seat as quietly and unostentatiously 
as the humblest worshipper present, and 
it is doubtful if the little old-fashioned- 
looking woman who took the bread and 
wine before they were passed to the 
President knew that she was kneeling 
next to the President of the United 
States. 
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After the service was over the President 
passed down the central aisle of the 
church, then the rest of the congregation 
left their pews and followed in line. He 
lifted his hat to those who greeted him 
in the vestibule and on the church steps, 
then entered his carriage and drove back 
to the White House. 

Although also a member of the Methodist 
Church, Mrs. McKinley does not accom- 
pany her husband to church, as ill-health 
renders this impossible ; but every Sunday 
morning she goes early to the White 
House conservatories and selects flowers, 
out of which she makes two beautiful 
bouquets, which are sent to the Metro- 
politan Church and placed in vases on 
tables at either side of the pulpit. 

The attendance of a 
President at any  par- 
ticular chureh is, natur- 
ally, a real benefit to the 
church selected, aside from 
sentimental reasons. Since 
the beginning of the pre- 
sent administration, the 
congregations of the Me- 
tropolitan have been twice 
as large as formerly, and 
the general collections 
have nearly doubled. 
Once before this was the 


ease with the Metro- 
politan, when President 
Grant worshipped there. 


He was one of the trustees 
of the church, and when 
he was in Washington 
always sat in the pew 
which is now occupied by 
President McKinley. He 
frequently walked to 
church. Dr. Newman, 
now Bishop Newman, was 
at that time the most 
intimate friend of General 
Grant, and it was an 
interesting thing to see 
the pastor and President 
in consultation over the 
affairs of the church, talk- 
ing over plans by which 
it was hoped to decrease 
the church debt, and 
making suggestions for 
the improvement of the 
Sunday school. On the 
wall near the pulpit is a 
handsome tablet to the 
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memory of General Grant. It bears the 
inscription : ** In memory of the virtues 
and valour of Ulysses 8S. Grant, General of 
the Army and President of the United 
States. Born 27 April, 1822; died 23 July, 
1885. His friend, George W. Childs, erects 
this tablet as a token of affection, while 
the whole country does honour to his 
‘vareer and character.” 

Another very interesting memento in 
the Metropolitan Church is the large 
sarved chair which was sent as a present 
by the Wesleyan Methodists of England 
to the American University which is now 
being erected four miles outside of Wash- 
ington. It is of carved oak taken from 
Wesley’s Chapel, in City Road, London, 
and will be kept in the Metropolitan 





METHODIST CHURCH, WASHINGTON, ATTENDED 
BY PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
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Church until the completion of the 
University to which it was presented. 
It bears the American and English coats 
of arms. 

The regular Sunday routine at the 
White House is very much like that in 
thousands of other American homes. It 
is unnecessary to say that it is the only 
quiet day the President knows, and it is 
the only day when the house and the 
grounds are not thronged with visitors. 
The appearance of the White House on 
Sunday is exceedingly restful to the eyes 
of those who are accustomed to pass it 
on other days. 

All throughout the week hundreds of 
people are daily passing in and out of 
the great door which serves as an en- 
trance to the official as well as the pri- 
vate part of the White House. The 
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an appearance of disuse. The great 
State drawing-room, familiarly known as 
the East Room, is darkened, and the 
famous Stuart portraits of George Wash- 
ington and his wife Martha look down 
upon empty and quiet surroundings. The 
curtains are also drawn in the State 
dining-room and the Blue Room, in which 
the evening receptions have heretofore 
been given, although next year this 
room, being decorated in Mrs. McKinley's 
favourite colour—blue—is to be fitted up 
as a private reception room for the mis- 
tress of the White House. Up-stairs, the 
public corridor, where, during the week, 
the office-seekers congregate, the Presi- 
dent’s office, and the Cabinet Room, are 
also dark and quiet. 

On the left side of the White House 
there is a little more life. There are 
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(Where the President's family and friends gather every Sunday evening.) 


right side of the house, facing Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, is given over to the rooms 
of State and the different offices occupied 
by the President and his assistants. But 
on Sunday all this part of the mansion 
is closed; the curtains are drawn, and 
the whole right side of the mansion has 


the private sitting-rooms, the library; 
the Green Room or music room, and the 
private dining-room; and these are the 
rooms that are made use of on Sunday. 

During the week the President and 
Mrs. McKinley breakfast promptly at 
half-past eight, after which all the 
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family gather in the library for prayers. 
On Sunday the breakfast hour is nine 
o'clock. Then after family worship Mrs. 
McKinley selects the flowers 
that are to be sent to the 
church, and at a quarter before 
eleven the President enters his 
carriage for the drive to church. 
\fter church comes luncheon at 
one o'clock, and in the afternoon 
the President and his wife take 
a Sunday nap, just as the ma- 
jority of people, English and 
American. are accustomed to 
do. Later the President goes 
for his daily walk, which he 


never neglects, and Mrs. 
McKinley is driven to one of 
the Washington hospitals, 


where she always takes flowers 
and books and papers to be 
distributed among the patients. 
Sometimes the President accom- 
panies her when she goes on 
these errands of charity. 

The President, like all other 
Americans who are members of 
any particular Church, — sub- 
weekly Church 
paper, and for an hour on 
Sunday afternoon (or in the 
evening) he gives his attention 
to reading one or more of these 


scribes to a 


periodicals. 

The Sunday dinner comes at 
half-past six o'clock, and after 
that the members of the family 
gather in the music room for 
chatting, reading, and singing: one of the 
President's nieces frequently playing the 
piano, and Mr. McKinley taking a _par- 
ticular enjoyment in the singing of the 
Sunday evening hymns. Sometimes two 
or three intimate friends drop in for an 
informal visit, but nothing in the way of 
entertainment ever goes on. At half-past 
ten it is usually dark and quiet on all 
sides of the White House, and thus ends 
Sunday at the President’s mansion. 

Mrs. Cleveland, during her occupancy 
of the White House, was known as a 
strict observer of the Sabbath, and when, 
two years ago, an agitation against 
Sunday entertaining was started in 
Washington, she gave the movement 
the weight of her influence. Mrs. Cleve- 
land was a member and regular attendant 
of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
Dr. Sunderland, the aged pastor, always 
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took a fatherly interest in the first lady 
of the land. Half a century ago he 
was the pastor of ex-President Cleveland's 
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THE PRESIDENT 


mother, and twelve years ago he _ per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for 
President Cleveland at the White House. 
He also christened two of the President’s 
daughters, Esther and Marion. The ven- 
erable clergyman never tires of telling of 
Mrs. Cleveland’s goodness, and he makes 
a point of relating how she frequently 
attended the Thursday evening prayer 
meetings—a thing which no other Pre- 
sident’s wife ever found time to do. 
During President Cleveland’s last term 
in the White House there was held every 
Sunday afternoon a little Sunday school 
in Mrs. Cleveland’s sitting room. The 
three little girls were the pupils, and 
one of their governesses, assisted by Mrs, 
Cleveland, gave the instruction. Stories 


were told, verses committed to memory, 
and hymns sung, after which the chil- 


cren were taken for a walk or a drive. 
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President Cleveland has been described 
as one of the busiest and most conscientious 
Presidents the country has ever known. 
Every day during the week he was at 
work early and late, but on Sunday he 
threw aside the cares of his office and 
became what one of his friends described 
as a veritable “family man.” In the 
morning he usually accompanied Mrs. 
Cleveland to the First Presbyterian 
Church, and after that it was his greatest 
enjoyment to spend a few hours with 
his children, to whom he is devotedly 
attached. 

There is a story of an accidental 
visitor who one Sunday afternoon was 
surprised to find the President, whom 
he had always considered the embodi- 


ment of dignity and austerity, seated 
in a great arm-chair, with all three of 
his little daughters on his lap, telling 


them fairy tales, which he composed as 
he went along, amid the frequent hand- 
clapping of his small audience. 

President Harrison, who was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant, which is within six or seven 
blocks of the White House, used, during 
his administration, frequently to walk 
to church on fine Sundays. He would 
start out a little in advance of the rest 
of the family, who customarily drove in 


the carriage, although on ‘occasions he 
was accompanied in his walk by his 


daughter, Mrs. McKee. 
The different American Presidents have 
belonged to nearly every Protestant 


denomination, so that at one time or 
another during the last century almost 
every prominent church in Washington 


has had one of its pews occupied by a 
President for four years. 

When, as is usually the case, there are 
two or three churches of the same de- 
nomination. there is a rivalry between 
them in the matter of securing the 
President’s attendance. Of course, it is 
naturally a personal pleasure to the 
pastor himself to have the Chief Execu- 


tive among his members: but aside from 
that, it is looked upon as a great ad- 
vantage to the church itself, a help 


towards its growth, the cause of an 


increase in membership and in_ the 
collections. 
Whatever church a _ President may 


choose as his place of worship during his 
term in office, that church is assured of 
a crowded congregation. This has always 
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been so thoroughly understood that very 
often a new President, before deciding 
upon one of the several churches of his 


own denomination, will make carefyl 
investigations concerning where _ his 
attendance is the most needed. If one 


President succeeds another who belonged 
to the same denomination, the new Presi- 
dent would think it better not to attend 
the church which his predecessor attended, 
He would engage a pew in another church 
of the same denomination. 

President Hayes, who was a Methodist, 
succeeded General Grant, who was also a 
Methodist. President Hayes chose Foun- 
dry Church as his place of worship, 
instead of the Metropolitan, which had 
the benefit of his predecessor’s attend- 
ance; and now that there is again a 
Methodist President, the old Presidential 
pew at the Metropolitan is once more 
occupied. 

In the old-fashioned-looking, red-brick 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
there is noticed in the midst of hundreds 
of light oak pews, one dark walnut seat 


on which is a silver plate bearing the 
words—** Abraham Lincoln, 1861-1865,” 
This is the old pew which President 


Lincoln occupied during the terrible four 
years of the War. Every Sunday, from his 
inauguration till his assassination, the 
“ big-hearted President,” as he was called, 
went to this pew to worship, and join in 
the prayers of the pastor for the restora- 
tion of the Union. A number of years 
ago the old pews in the church were 
removed to the cellar and new oak pews 
were substituted, but the Lincoln pew, 
with its plate, was restored to its former 
place, and it is now occupied by the pastor's 
family. 

At Alexandria, a suburb of Washington, 
is old Christ Church, where, over a 
hundred years ago, the first President of 
the United States worshipped. George 
Washington’s pew is still preserved as 
he and his family occupied it, although 
all the other pews of the church have 
since been changed. The pew is square, 
with two seats, one facing the other, and 
a third cross-seat against the wall. It is 
marked by a silver plate, with a facsimile 
of George Washington’s autograph. In 
the vestry-room is preserved the original 
record of Washington's purchase of the 
pew in 1773—a very ancient document in 
the eyes of Americans! Washington's 
pew is now always reserved for strangers, 
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who have only to tell the sexton that Metropolitan Methodist Church, pew 
they wish to be seated there to have Number 67 will be pointed out to them, 


their wishes realised, provided some other and the old sexton will say: “ That is 
visitors have not taken possession of it where General Grant sat while he was 
before them. President—Grant, the great soldier. And 
So there are now in three Washington afterwards another President occupied 
churches three pews which will probably the seat, William McKinley, of Ohio, 
| for centuries be preserved and revered who : 
for their associations with the three But I must leave the sentence un- 
greatest Americans — Washington, Lin- finished, for future history alone can 


coln, and Grant. In the years to come, tell what the old sexton will say about 
when strangers are shown through the President McKinley ! 


ELIZABETH L. BANKS. 
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MRS. CLEVELAND. 





(/n the private sitting-room she used when at the White House.) 
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MY VISIT TO 


By the Rev. Joseph Woodhouse. 


T was a perfect morn- 
ing in August 
when I set forth 
on my quest for 
** paradise ” — not 
Paradise as alluded 
to in Scripture ; 
neither the one 
that has been, nor 
the other that is 

to be. I had heard of another, and had 

settled the question in my own mind that 
at an early opportunity I would feast my 
eyes upon its enchanting beauties. 

Descriptions of the rural charms which 

so I had been told—made it a delicious 
resting-place for the mentally exhausted, 
enticed me from the stifling heat and 
dust of the world’s seething metropolis. 

I accordingly hurried to a dingy London 
railway terminus, seated myself in a 
comfortable corner of a carriage, and 
after an hour's travel alighted at a trim 
village station. Thence, in less than 
fifteen minutes, I was quite satisfied 
that there was no need to brave the 
perils of the ocean, or to expose my- 
self to the risks of a journey across 
the desert, to find a modern paradise. 
I discovered it in a delightful valley in 
Kent, distant about twenty miles from 
the roar and rush, the feverish excite- 
ment, of London life. 

Eynsford is an irresistibly charming 
village nestling snugly in a_ peaceful 
vale. from which the low lands gently 
rise and form bosky, wooded hills that 
seem to exercise an everlasting paternal 
watchfulness over the robust, indus- 
trious villagers who dwell securely at 
their feet. On the morning of my visit 
the very atmosphere of the place was 
balmly. restful, still. It seemed as though 
no echo of the commotion and strife of 
the city had ever been heard in the quiet 
thoroughfare. Rustic homesteads stood 
peacefully in the happy sunlight. The 
orchards were ready to yield their luscious 
fruits, whether much or little. The 
hedges were in their glory, with here 
and there a cluster of brown or golden 
leaves telling surely that summer days 
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were speeding rapidly away. The trees 
of the silent woods, which crowned the 
hills, lifted their heads high toward 
heaven as though they would not miss 
a single ray of splendour that the sun 
poured down so lavishly upon the land- 
scape. 

Thriving farms at intervals dotted the 
hill slopes, the rick-yards were well stocked 
with harvest bounty, while through the 
valley there rippled and murmured, like 
a soothing voice, the transparent waters 
of the flashing Darenth. 

So very far away it all appeared to be 
from the ‘“madding crowd.” It must, 
indeed, have been a veritable ‘* paradise” 
to the fifty girls and boys from the 
stifling slums of London, whom I had 
come specially to visit in their out-of-town 
homes. It was the last day for them 
in this fair Eden. To-morrow they would 
be whisked back again to their unkind, 
unhealthy surroundings amidst the per- 
ennial poverty and wretchedness of Shad- 
well or Stepney. They had been disport- 
ing themselves in this garden of delight 
with a freedom of joy, like the mountain 
breeze, for a fortnight. The next day 
life in paradise would expire —at least 
for the present. 

During the last six years for three or 
four months, in the genial summer- 
time, parties of fifty children from the 
over-populated districts of London, have 
here learnt what it is to lire in the open 
light of God’s clear, joyous sunshine. 
Mostly the little folk were selected for 
this bright holiday because they were 
sickly, or were recovering from some 
serious malady which made change of 
air of air needful to restore the faded 
health. 

These health-restoring country visits 
have been organised through the agency 
of the philanthropic branch of the London 
Congregational Union, and, it is impossible 
to describe in any language the bound- 
less delight this complete change of 
scene affords. The girls and boys must 
be seen during their free life in the coun- 
try before an accurate idea can be formed 
of the immense boon it must be to them. 
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Some of the bairns, before they visited 
Eynsford, had scarcely any conception 
of what an open grassy meadow could 
mean, With liberty to gambol upon it 
to their hearts’ content. Their notions 
of the most elementary things in rural 
life, if not ludicrous, were painfully mis- 
taken. It is hardly credible that so much 
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child who was waiting on the platform 
of the London station from which she 
was to start, that her party would pro- 
bably be allowed to pick strawberries 
for themselves and eat as many as they 
liked, she said, ‘“*I shan’t be able to pick 
any, I’m sure,” and being asked “ Why 
not?” she innocently and sorrowfully 
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Paddling at Eynsford Bridge. 


sheer ignorance amongst London child 
life could exist in the midst of so many 
elementary schools. 

Two little girls—sisters — came to the 
village for the first time, and when told 
they might run and romp upon the grass 
Whenever they pleased, could scarcely 
believe it to be true. For hours they did 
nothing but roll each other over and 
over again on the bright green sward. 
Their previous knowledge of — grass 
extended only to stunted patches, sooty 
and languishing in some seant enclosure 
in their own neighbourhood or in the 
city. 


When it was mentioned to another 


replied, “I’m not big enough to climb 
the trees.” 

A tiny, but observant boy, who had 
been watching the milking of a cow, 
ran in to the good ‘*mother™ in whose 
charge he had been placed, and indig- 
nantly told her, “We get our milk in 
London from the shop: they're takin’ it 
from a nasty, dirty cow. I won't drink 
any !” 

No description, however graphic, can 
portray the unrestrained ecstasy of the 
girls and boys in their rambles and play. 
How they revel in the ** common meadow” 

a luxuriant expanse of grass-land skirted 
on one side by the stream, devoted to the 
























































After blackberries. 


use of the inhabitants of the village by 
Sir W. Hart Dyke. 

The excursions into the woods under 
the escort of a ‘‘ teacher” are brimful of 
wonder and delight. Numerous perplex- 
ing and amusing questions are asked. 
Blackberries are picked without stint; 
hazel nuts are gathered by the taller 
and stronger children ; fir-cones and hips 
and haws are collected without restraint. 

Many a thorough wetting one and an- 
other get as they paddle in the limpid 
water of the stream asit flows beneath 
the little stone bridge. * Paddling” 
during the hot summer weather is a 
souree of daily enjoyment: they never 
weary of it. 

The children are located in the homes 
of the labouring classes in groups of four 
or five. In two or three instances larger 
numbers than these are received. The 
young people soon feel at home, and 
readily allude to the husband and wife 
where they dwell as father and mother. 

Those who cater for the youthful holi- 
day-makers receive a uniform sum of 
five shillings per week for each child. 
For this amount board and lodging are 
provided. The beds on which the tired 
limbs of the blithe bairns are extended 
at nightfall are spoken of with unfeigned 
satisfaction. The eyes gleam with joy as 
one after another exclaims: ‘*My bed is 
so soft and nice.” 
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So anxious are some of the 
temporary mothers to do 
their best for the little 
; people, that they even con- 
@ sult the children’s tastes and 


3 provide accordingly. One 


such ‘‘ mother,” because the 

family rises later on Sunday 

mornings than on _ other 

days, places pieces of cake 

in the bedrooms to be eaten 
before breakfast. 

Most of the fruit-farmers in the valley 
help materially in contributing to the 
happiness of the boys and girls while 
each holiday lasts. Very cordially were 
they invited to gather for themselves 
the ‘“‘gleanings” of the _ strawberries, 
gooseberries and raspberries. It surpassed 
their fairest dreams to be allowed to 
roam at pleasure and pick and eat what- 
ever fruit they could find. And when 
the brief sojourn amongst the hills came 
to an end, and the young excursionists 
turned their faces homeward, they were 
laden with presents of apples, pears, 
rhubarb, cabbages and bunches _ of 
flowers which the inhabitants thrust 
upon them. 

Eynsford is indeed a paradise to the 
children. No wonder that so many of 
them hardly want to go home at the 
end of the fortnight. If they do, it is 
only to see their ‘real mother” and “my 
baby,” and then come back again. 

The unselfish thoughtfulness of the 
majority of these rough slum children is 
most beautiful. It surprised me exceed- 
ingly to find it so spontaneous. Almost 
as soon as they arrive they begin to 
cogitate as to what presents they shall 
take home. 

But the presents themselves! Most 
amusing were several that were suggested, 
and in one or two cases actually bought. 
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A girl had received from a friend who 
was in service and a little older than 
herself a few pence to spend during 
the holiday. A present was a necessity 
for her. Considerable deliberation arose 
as to the form it should take. Ultimately 
a china cup and saucer were decided 
upon. Because a moustache cup was the 
largest to be obtained for the money she 
could spare, no other would suit! It was 
consequently chosen and paid for. An- 
other little lass had a sister at home 
who was seriously ill. Immediately she 
thought of ‘‘castor-oil,” and actually in- 
quired for some at the village store. 
Boys, as well as girls, knowing that 
mother in London had an innocent weak- 
ness for sweet delicacies had made _ pro- 
vision for her. They proudly exhibited to 
me glass bottles containing ‘fine golden 
syrup,” and in addition to that inscription 
the mysterious word ‘ nectar” was cun- 
ningly displayed on the label affixed to 
the cork; while tiny china mugs, little 
wooden spades, miniature tin pails, or 
primitive tin ‘“‘ locomotives,” were amongst 
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the choice selections made, at no small 
self-denial, for the younger brothers and 
sisters at home. The prevailing thought 
seemed to be that anyone who had shown 
a kindness to the children when the 
country holiday was a joy in prospect, 
must receive in return some memento 
of paradise. 

Each party is received at Eynsford 
railway station by Mrs. Tindall, the lady 
superintendent, who locates the juvenile 
visitors in the different homes she has 
engaged for them. She remains in 
authority for the entire length of time 
the various contingents come and go, 
and is provided with bandages, splints, 
embrocations, sticking plaster, and so 
on, to be resorted to in case of need. 
Happily no serious accident whatever 
occurred last summer. 

Good work like this undertaken for 
the Master’s little ones needs no com- 
mendation. It is so clearly what the kind 
Christ would take upon Himself if London 
were His earthly home to-day, as Nazareth 
was in the days of His flesh. 
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home. 
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Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity,’ 





‘‘Andrew Clay’s Awakening,’’ 





Etc. 


**Love is master of all arts.”--LONGFELLOW. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LEWIS FERROL ASKS PAPA. 


EWIS FERROL came 
over to the vicarage 
the next morning. 
He came early, soon 
after breakfast, and 
the momentous inter- 
view with the Vicar 
took place in the 
library. The draw- 
ing-room had _ been 
arranged for the oc- 

easion. Agnes and Molly had been’ busy 

since breakfast putting things straight, ar- 

ranging the chairs and tables in such a 

way as to cover up their shortcomings, and 

Jeannie had brought in a basket of roses 

and lilies from the garden. 

She looked like a lily herself, standing in 
the cool, dusky room, tall and pale, with a 
sheaf of white lilies in her arms. She was 
looking pale this morning. She had _ not 
slept all night; her new happiness had kept 
her awake, 

*T think it looks very nice,” she said, 
with an approving glance round the bare, 
shabby room which the June roses had trans- 
formed into a bower. ‘ Lewis will not expect 
great things; he knows we are not rich. 
He knows about the boys, and that papa is 
only a poor country parson—that we are 
nobodies.” 

“That is no reason why he should see 
the holes in the carpet,” Agnes said warmly. 
“We need not flaunt our poverty in his 








face ; he ‘ll find it for himself soon enough, 
With two thousand a year he can afford to 
ignore it, but as to being nobodies 

“*Who’s talking about being nobodies ?” 
Mrs. Unwin said, stepping into the room 
through the open window that led into the 
garden. 

Agnes coloured; she had not intended to 
raise her voice to be heard outside. Jean’s 
lover might have been coming up the path 
instead of her mother. 

“Jean was saying that Mr. Ferrol knew 
we were only nobodies,” she explained. 

“Then I am sure he will have to be un- 
deceived. He is coming to ask your father 
a great boon — for the greatest of all gifts. 
If he were the king of England, he could 
not give him a greater gift. It is he who 
is the suppliant, who has to show himself 
worthy of our trust and confidence.” 

The colour came into Mrs. Unwin’s face 
as she was speaking. She could not endure 
that a man should think he had only to 
ask and to have—that he should undervalue 
the gift. 

Jean put her arms round her mother’s neck. 

“Oh, mamma! you must not say that. I 
am not good enough for him,” she said, hiding 
her face on her shoulder. 

“T hope he may be good enough for my 
darling,” the Vicar’s wife said in a tone that 
implied conviction that the expected lover, 
however great his merits, could never be 
worthy of the treasure he was coming 
sue for. 

After this there was nothing more said about 
being nobodies. 
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spent all the morning over There were books on the floor, on the tables, 
ng-room, putting the best face on on the chairs—everywhere but on the shelves; 


mortifying, after taking there was not a chair that was not occupied 


trouble, for the Vicar to take his with books and papers; the Vicar could not 
his own untidy den. have offered his guest a seat, if he would. 

in the garden when Lewis Ferrol One gets a notion of a man’s tastes and 
opened the gate and came up the path; he had circumstances by a glance round his book- 


which he had ridden over shelves. Lewis Ferrol glanced round the 


vicarage gate, and a boy was_ Vicar’s den as he stood on the hearthrug open- 
up and down. The Vicar took him ing the subject of his visit, and he got a 
into his study, or den rather—it was pretty accurate notion of the real state of 
to all intents and purposes a den—it did not things. Perhaps that rapid survey gave him 
him to take him into the drawing- confidence. He had not so much hesitation in 
His business was with him. asking the poor scholar for his daughter’s 


had not been so much _ hand. He felt that, in asking, the favour was 
mission, he would have on his side; he had so much more to give. 


remarked the shabbiness of the room. There If he had been shown into a well-appointed 


glass cases against the library, like dozens he knew, with the walls 


wall, with shelves full of books in good, solid lined with shelves full of calf-bound books 
as one is accustomed to see in with gilded backs, he might have felt 
a country parson. The shelves differently. 





**Who’s talking about being nobodies?’’ said Mrs. Unwin. 


there were few books upon The Vicar did not notice anything amiss 
them; only a few battered, shabby old volumes in his would-be son-in-law’s manner. He was 
ar had bought in his college days— a little nervous himself and flurried ; no one 





l regiment that refused to stand upright. had ever come to him on that errand before. 
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Lewis Ferrol made his offer i an open and 
manly way; there was no fault to be found 


with him. If he did not stammer, and hesi- 
tate, and get hot and flurried, like other 
men, it was because he had a truer sense 


of his own deserts. He knew what was due 
to himself, 
When his offer was made, there was no- 


thing for the Vicar to do but to grant him 
the permission he sought, to consider himself 
his daughter’s accepted lover. It was such a 
novel situation that the old man was the 
more confused of the two. He thought his 
girl was good enough for any man, but he 
spite of himself, at Jean’s 
brilliant prospects. Fifteen hundred a year— 
Ferrol’s income was not two thousand a 
year; it was only fifteen hundred—seemed 
wealth to him after his hard struggle to keep 
his head above water on two hundred. 

When the Vicar proposed that they should 
go and find Mrs. Unwin, the accepted suitor 


7as ~moved, in 


stopped him before they reached the door 
to prefer another request. His mind had 
been settling itself, forming a _ resolution, 
while he was crossing the room. He asked 


that an early date might be fixed for the 
marriage; the earliest possible date. He was 
perfectly cool and self-possessed as he urged 
his request; he showed no signs of nervous- 
ness. 

**We will consult her mother,” the Vicar 
said weakly, not committing himself to a 
promise. ‘‘You must talk to Mrs. Unwin.” 

He hurried the young man out of the 
room; he wanted to find his wife, to shift 
some of the responsibility upon her. The 
door of the dining-room stood open, and he 


took Ferrol in there instead of into the 
apartment that had been specially prepared 
for his reception. The dining-room at the 


vicarage was the living-room of the family, 
and it bore the signs of familiar occupation. 

Lewis Ferrol noted these details—he had 
time to notice them while the Vicar went 
to call his wife—and he raised his eyebrows. 
He had very fine eyebrows, rather arched 
in the middle, which gave him a look of 
distinction. He should certainly press for 
an early marriage, he told himself, as he 
looked round the shabby room. The sooner 


he took Jean away out of all this the 
better. 

Mrs. Unwin came in, hot and flurried. It 
was not often she was flurried; but it 
yas so provoking of her husband taking 


the young man into that untidy room above 


all others. For Jean’s sake she desired to 
put the best face on everything. She was 
not ashamed of being poor, but there was 


no need to proclaim their poverty, to make 
things out worse than they were. 


Her 


heightened colour betrayed that she 
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voice 


her 


and 


was flurried, Was not quite 
steady when she spoke to her daughter's 
suitor. 

She had only met him once before; he 
was almost a stranger to her. She had not 
taken much account of him when she had 
met him at the house of her friends the 
Lyons. Joan Lyon had told her that he 


was an old college chum of her husband's, 
and he was a clerk in the Treasury. 


Now she looked at him with different 
eyes. He was unlike the men she was ae- 
customed to meet in this out-of-the-way 
West Country. A tall, handsome, self -con- 
fident man, with perfect manners. She 
remembered all the time she was talking 
to him that he had fifteen hundred a 
year, and that his father was one of Her 
Majesty’s judges, and she thought—she fan- 


cied that he had not lost sight of that faet 
himself. His voice was well under command, 
a beautiful voice, with a _ tone of 
imperiousness in it she did not fail to detect. 
She found herself—while he was speaking to 
her, pressing for an early marriage—wonder- 
ing whether he were not too fine a fellow 
for Jean, after all—if she would not be better 
off with a humbler suitor. She did not for a 
moment allow that he was too good for her. 

“Jean is very young,” she pleaded ; ‘and 
she has seen nothing of the world. She has 
never been outside this valley——” 

‘She will have to go outside it some 
day,” he said, smiling; ‘‘she cannot always 
stay here. If she has seen nothing of the 
world hitherto, it will be better that she 
should see it as my wife.” 

He would not be gainsaid. He put aside 
the mother’s arguments in his easy, assured 


society 


ray. She did not seem able to stand up 
against him. 
The tone in which he spoke about her 


daughter’s future jarred upon her: it was as 
if she had no part in it. When Lewis Ferrol 
got up to go away, he had so far gained 
his end that the Vicar and his wife had 
consented that the marriage should take place 
in the autumn. 

‘““We are trusting our own dear child to 
you, Mr. Ferrol,” she said, when he went 
away. ‘She has never known a real sorrow, 
a day’s unhappiness, in her life; she has 
always had someone to stand between her 
and the world.” 

Whereupon he had answered in a manly 
way that Jean should never know a care or 
sorrow that he could shield her from, that 
his chief care would be to make her happy. 

There was a truth of purpose, a manliness, 
about him when he spoke of his love and 
are for Jean that quite won the heart of 
the Vicar. He thought his wife was rather 
hard on the young man. 








‘1 suppose I ought to congratulate you.” 
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‘It is a solemn trust,” he said to Ferrol 
at parting. ‘We have always made _ the 
happiness of our children our chief care; we 
could not give them wealth, but we have 
given them love without stint. They have 
been so used to being loved and cared for 
that neglect and indifference would kill 
them.’ 

Then Jean’s lover had pressed the Vicar’s 
hand, and bound himself by an oath to be 
worthy of the confidence he had reposed in 
him. 

He had a word with Jean before he went 
away. She had escaped into the garden; he 
saw the flutter of her white dress among 
the laurels, and Molly had discreetly left 
them to themselves. 

She did not go very far off: she waited 
for them at the gate. The boy was leading 
Lewis Ferrol’s horse up and down the lane, as 
the groom had led the colt up and down the 
day that Geoffrey Colleton had asked her 
to ride with him. She wondered whether he 
would ever ask her again, and what answer 
she should give him. Molly was never quite 
sure of herself. She changed her mood so 
often: she never knew from one minute to 
the other if it were to be *“ Yes” or * No.” 

While she was still wondering which it 
would be, the lovers came down the path 
together: Lewis Ferrol happy and radiant, 
and Jean soft-eyed and blushing like a rose 
in June. 

**T suppose I ought to congratulate you,” 
Molly said saucily, when Ferrol came up to 
the gate, “but I don’t know that [ shall 
ever forgive you for taking Jean away!” 

**No,” he said gaily, ‘1 suppose not; but 
[ shall carry her off, nevertheless. It is too 
late for anyone to come in the way. She 
is mine now—mine !” 

He took Jean in his arms at the gate 
and kissed her. He was exercising the right 
which was his own, and Jean was clinging 
to him. ‘Oh, my love—my love!” she 
murmured 

Molly turned away with a lump in her 
throat, and looked down the lane. There was 
no true knight galloping down the road from 
Ladylift, but the boy was leading Robert 
Lyon’s quiet old brown cob, and it stopped 
at the gate. 

When Lewis Ferrol rode away his heart 
was high within him. The highest. happiness 
that was possible to him in life was within 
his reach. There was a _ consecration, a 
solemnity, over the present moment that 
was unutterably sweet and strange. He 
forgot ail about the meanness and_ shabbi- 
ness of that poor home; he only thought 
of the simple, selfless souls who had trusted 
him; of the great gift that was his; and he 
vowed in his heart to be true to the troth 
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he had pledged, to be worthy of the con- 
fidence that had been placed in him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LADY COLLETON’S WARNING. 


A HE flower-scented drawing-room that 
had been prepared with such care for 
the visit of Lewis Ferrol did not, 
after all, waste its sweetness on 

the desert air. 

A visitor called in the afternoon, soon 
after lunch—dinner rather; the family at 
the vicarage dined in the middle of the 
day. 

It was an early hour for calling, and 
the girls were not dressed to receive visitors. 
They had not yet finished their morning 
tasks. The morning had been so taken up 
with the preparations for the visit of Jean's 
lover, it had been so full of excitement, 
that the girls had not been able to settle to 
anything. 

They had put off their usual morning 
work till the afternoon, and when Lady 
Colleton called they were not dressed to re- 
ceive her. 

*Good gracious! there is the  Ladylift 
carriage; Whatever can Lady Colleton want 
here to-day?” Molly exclaimed, pausing in 
her occupation: she was making a bed. She 
flushed like a poppy as she spoke, and there 
Was a perceptible tremor in her voice that 
might have been caused by the exertion of 
shaking the feather bed. 

The vicarage people were old-fashioned, and 
slept on feather beds: they had never been 
able to afford more modern luxuries. 

‘Perhaps she has come to congratulate 
Jean,” said Agnes. 

‘*Nonsense ! how could she have heard of it 
so soon? Mother ‘Il have her all to herself. 
’'m not going down!” 

Molly said this with a toss of her head, and 
she gave the bed an angry shake. 

It was quite as well that Molly and her 
sisters were otherwise engaged: Lady Colle- 
ton’s visit was not to them. 

‘I am so glad to find you alone,” she 
said as she Shook hands with Mrs. Unwin, 
*T wanted to speak to you privately—on—on 
rather a delicate matter.” 

Mrs. Unwin smiled, she thought her Lady- 
ship had come to congratulate her on Jean’s 
engagement, and to offer some suggestions— 
help perhaps—in the matter of the trousseau. 
But Lady Colleton was not thinking of 
Jean. 

She entered upon the subject of her visit 
at once; she was anxious to get it over be 
fore the girls came in. 
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“You know we are very anxious about 
Geoffrey,” she began. “Sir Thomas does not 
like his being away: he is getting old—we 
are both getting old, and we like to have 
him near us. He is all we have— 

Mrs. Unwin pressed her ladyship’s hand; 
she knew exactly what it was for the boys to 


” 


go away. 
“Sir Thomas has not been like himself 
since Geoffrey went abroad; he misses him 
dreadfully. You don’t know what it is in a 
large house to lose the young life out of it, 
to be left alone ‘ 

Lady Colleton wiped her eyes as she spoke, 
and Mrs. Unwin, who had still got hold of 
her hand, gave it a little squeeze. 

She knew—none knew better—the gap that 
ig made in a household when one of the 
home circle goes away. 

“Is he obliged to go away? Cannot Sir 
Thomas persuade him to stay at home?” 
Mrs. Unwin said softly. She could not un- 
derstand anyone letting their boys go out 
into the world if they could afford to keep 
them at home. 

“He must do something,” her ladyship 
said, with a sigh. ‘*Things have been getting 
worse and worse lately; I don’t know what 
will be the end! Sir Thomas is nearly out 
of his mind; he cannot bear to see the 
place going to pieces, and the old tenants 
leaving. Three of them are going at Michael- 
mas, and yet he cannot move a finger to 
interfere. He is only nominal master, all 
authority has passed out of his hands. Mr. 
Mainwaring’s steward manages the estate; 
he holds the mortgages, and he has to pay 
himself.” 

Lady Colleton did not often speak of her 
affairs; she was not a proud woman, but 
she had her place to keep in the county. 
Mrs. Unwin could not understand why she 
should tell her all this. 

‘I am very sorry,” she said; ‘“*can nothing 
be done? There is a good deal of timber— 

She stopped and coloured; what right had 
she to speak about cutting timber? 

Lady Colleton shook her head. 

“The timber is not ours to cut; it is in- 
cluded in the mortgage. We cannot cut 
down a tree without the steward’s con- 
sent.” 

‘Is there no other way?” the Vicar’s wife 
said, for the sake of saying something ; she 
was afraid to make another suggestion. 

“There is only one thing that can save 
the place—that can prevent it falling into 
the hands of strangers. Geoffrey must marry 
a woman with money. He need not marry 
for money; there are plenty of girls who 
are nice in themselves—that any man could 
love—who have money e 
“Ye—es,” the Vicar's wife admitted ; “there 
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is no reason why he should not have both, 
love and money.” 

“He could never marry without,” Lady 
Colleton said, looking into the face of the 
Vicar’s wife with a certain directness which 
she could not mistake. ‘It would be nothing 
short of madness for Geoffrey to marry a 
girl without a penny. It would break his 
father’s heart; it would be wicked and 
ungrateful. There is a dear girl,” she 
continued, ‘ Milly’s husband’s ward — Kate 
Waterhouse — who has a large fortune in 
her own right, you know—eight thousand a 
year —and she is very much attached to 
Geoffrey 

Mrs. Unwin looked up. “I have heard of 
Miss Waterhouse,” she said. ‘* Agnes was 
telling me about her. It would be an excel- 
lent match, if the young people liked each 
other.” 

‘Geoffrey has been staying at Sittingcourt 
for a week, and he has seen a good deal of 
her; they have been riding together. She is 
a splendid horsewoman ; he has never seen a 
girl, he says, ride so well. I think—I am 
sure—if they were thrown together, if they 
saw more of each other—and there was no 
one else in the way —that an attachment 
would spring up,” 

“It would be a great thing for Geoffrey,” 
said the Vicar’s wife. ‘I hope for your sake 
and Sir Thomas’s that it will be arranged.” 

“Tt will be—if—if Geoffrey is not imprudent, 
if he does not do anything rashly that he 
will be sorry for all his life.” 

*“T hope not,” said Mrs. Unwin. 

“My dear, how can I tell you what I 
mean?” Lady Colleton said, taking the hand 
of the Vicar’s wife between her own. ‘* We 
have known each other so long, living side 
by side for so many years, and our children 
have grown up together. They have grown 
up with an affection for each other, which 
I hope they will always keep; but, being 
thrown so much together they have lost 
sight—of—of social distinctions—and—and | 
am afraid have got wrong ideas about each 
other. How am I to say this to you, dear ?— 
how am I to tell you that Geoffrey is in 
love, or thinks he is in love, with your 
daughter Mary — and that there can be no 
marriage between them 

“Mary!” the poor mother gasped. *‘* Mary!” 

“Yes, Mary. I have seen it for some time; 
that was one reason why I consented to his 
going away. I thought he would get over 
it. He has come back more in love than 
ever; he is so impetuous, so thoughtless, I 
do not know to what lengths he may go, 
and—and I want yo= to help me.” 

“You want me to send Mary away?” said 
Mrs. Unwin, turning pale. 

**No, I do not think you need send her 
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away—it would be better if she did not go 
away—but I want you to speak to her.” 

‘You want me to warn her——” 

‘«‘T want you to let her understand that—that 
Geoffrey can never marry her. I am sure she 
has right feeling—she will understand—her 
pride will come to her aid. And, perhaps, 
there is not much mischief done, after all.” 

‘She will understand,” said her mother 
proudly—she could not help feeling hurt, 
wounded—*“ but I don’t know how I shall 
tell her!” 

“You will find a way without wounding 


‘How can | tell you what | mean ?”— 


her; it is better she should suffer now than 
suffer hereafter. She has proper feeling ; she 
will see the wisdom, the justice, of letting 


things go no farther.” 


Mrs. Unwin promised she would speak to 


Mary, and Lady Colleton rose to go. 
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As she crossed the room a breath of air 
from the open window wafted to her the 
fragrance of the roses that the girls had 
arranged for the benefit of Jean’s lover, 

‘*How sweet your flowers are!” she said; 
‘it smells like a bower!” 

Then Mrs. Unwin remembered all at once 
that she had not mentioned to her Jean’s 
engagement. She had not had time to 
mention it; she had been too full of other 
things. 

“Oh!” she said guiltily, with a touch 
of pride in her voice, and a faint pink 
colour coming into her 
thin cheeks, “I have 
news to tell you. I 
think you and _ “Sir 
Thomas, as my _ oldest 
friends, ought to be 
told first. Jean is go- 
ing to- be married. She 
is engaged to Robert 
Lyon’s friend, Mr. Fer- 
rol.” 

‘Lewis Ferrol! An 
excellent young man; I 
knew his mother well, 
I am very glad! It is 
a very nice match, and 
Jean is such a charming 
girl; everyone on the 
lawn was admiring her 
yesterday. I am_ sure 
she deserves her good 
fortune.” 

The Vicar’s wife kissed 
her ladyship when she 
went away, and mur 
mured her modest 
thanks for her good 
wishes; but her heart 
was hot within her. 

‘*A very nice match,” 
Lady Colleton said to 
herself as she drove 
away; “an excellent 
match for Jean—but I 
wish he had chosen 
Molly !” 

‘What a long time 
Lady Colleton stayed! 
I thought she was never 
going! What could she 
have to talk about so 
long, mamma ?” Molly 
said in her flippant 
way when she came 
into the room after the Ladylift carriage had 
driven away. 

Mrs. Unwin had a chance of telling her 
daughter then what had been the purport 
of her ladyship’s visit; but her courage 
failed her. The more she thought of it, 
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the more she shrank from the task she had 
undertaken. 

“We had a good deal to talk about,” she 
said weakly, in reply to Molly’s inquiry. ‘I! 
told her about Jean’s engagement. I thought 
the Colletons ought to hear of it first—they 
are our oldest friends.” 

“Oh, mamma! it wili be all over the 
county,” said Jean, who had just entered, 
her face covered with blushes. 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” said Molly; ‘there 
is no reason for its being kept a secret. | 
hate girls keeping their engagement so close 
until the wedding comes off, as if they were 
afraid that something would happen to pre- 
vent it.” 

“You will feel differently some day,” Jean 
said, with a sigh—a blush and a sigh. No- 
thing could happen to prevent her marriage ; 
the way was quite smooth, but Molly need 
not have hinted at the possibility. 

“T shall never be afraid or ashamed,” 
Molly said, with her head in the air. “I 
should want everybody to know it, so that 
there should be no mistake. I couldn’t bear 
anything underhand.” 

After this declaration poor Mrs. Unwin’s 
task seemed harder than before. 

She did not find an opportunity to speak 
to her daughter until the next day, and then 
Molly made the way open to her. 

‘Iam going over to Ladylift to practise 
for the archery meeting,” she said, coming 
into her mother’s room after lunch in her 
short serge walking dress, with a sailor hat 
on her arm. 

“But you have not a bow,” said her mother, 
“and you have not been asked to the meet- 
ing; it is only for members.” 

“Oh, Geoffrey will make it all right; he is 
going to ask his sister to take us—you know 
Mrs. Gardiner is getting it up—and he will 
lend me his bow. I made some good practice 
the other day; he says I shall make a capital 
marksman in time.” 

Mrs. Unwin looked grave. 

“T don’t think you should borrow Geoffrey 
Colleton’s bow,” she said, speaking seriously, 
“and I would rather you did not ask for 
invitations. You should wait until Mrs. 
Gardiner asked you.” 
“But, mamma Molly began, and then 
she stopped. There was something in her 
mother’s face she had not seen there before. 
She was looking pained and troubled; there 
ae a distinct upright line between her eye- 
OWS, 


“Tam sure, my dear, Lady Colleton would 
be hurt if —if you accepted any favours 
from her son. It would be better for you 
hot to encourage any attentions on his part 
-1t would be 
them.” 


better for you to decline 
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* Attentions! What do you mean mamma?” 

Molly spoke with her head in the air, and 
in a tone of injured innocence, but she knew 
very well what her mother meant. 

*My dear, I’m very sorry to have to 
speak to you plainly,” the poor lady said; 
**but Lady Colleton has remarked that Geof- 
frey has been showing you attention—atten- 
tion which he had no right to show you, 
as he can never marry you—and—and she 
wished me to put you on your guard.” 

‘**Mamma!” said Molly, with her bright 
face burning and blushing red. ‘*‘ Mamma! 
Lady Colleton has said this——” 

“She only wanted to warn you, dear. 
She—you—we all know that it is impossible 
for Geotfrey to marry anyone but a rich 
woman, and she wanted to save you from 
misconception,” the poor woman faltered. 

‘Save me!” said Molly indignantly. 

“To caution you, dearest. She is so anxious 

so very anxious—that Geoffrey should not 
make a mésalliance—that he should marry 
a woman with money. You cannot blame 
her; the estate is heavily mortgaged; every- 
thing is slipping away. Only a_ wealthy 
marriage can save it Ps 

* You mean she wants him to marry Miss 
Waterhouse ? ” 

**She spoke of Miss Waterhouse; I’m sure 
it would be a very good match.” 

‘Lady Colleton need not be alarmed: I 
would not stand in her way for the world! 
—but I did not need to be cautioned.” 

**It was for his sake as well as your own, 
If you knew how anxious she is about this 
marriage—she and poor Sir Thomas, who is 
breaking his heart about giving up the old 
place—you would not be angry with her,” 
Mrs. Unwin pleaded. 

*I am not angry, mamma, only she need 
not have cautioned me; it is not exactly 
the thing to caution a girl about falling in 
love with a man she has always regarded 
as a brother. She should have warned her 
son. The warning would have come _ better 
to him than to me.” 

She spoke in a superb, stately, indifferent 
way, with her mouth pursed indignantly, 
and her dainty nose well in the air, but 
her mother saw that she was very near to 
weeping. 

“TI would not think any more about it, 
dear,” she said, as cheerfully as she could, 
though her heart was sore for her child. 
**T don’t think there is any harm done. |! 
have put you on your guard; and we will 
say no more about it.” 

“There is no harm done, so far as I am 
concerned,” Molly said loftily, as she left 
the room with her head in the air, looking 
very brave and indignant, and with every 
nerve in an agony. 





CHAPTER IX. 
MOLLY'S HEROISM. 


iA HERE was nothing more said about 
encouraging Geoffrey Colleton’s at- 
tentions. 

Mrs. Unwin had warned her 
daughter—at least she had repeated Lady 
Colleton’s warning—but she did not again 
refer to the subject. 

**We will say no more about it, my dear,” 
she had said to Molly before she let her go. 
‘There is no need to mention it to anyone. 
It is Lady Colleton’s concern—not ours—and 
I’m sure we should be sorry to betray her 
confidence.” 

Molly was not likely to talk about it. She 
was too hurt, too humiliated, to talk about 
it; she could only brood over it in silence. 
It made her cheek flame every time she 
thought of it. 

Mrs. Unwin kept her own counsel; she 
would not have mentioned it to the girls 
for the world, and she did not tell her 
husband. There should be no secrets, people 
say, between man and wife; but Mary Un- 
win hid a great many secrets from her 
hushand. 

She was the best of good wives, but she 
had a family closet full of skeletons that 
she never allowed him to peep into. She 
put this trouble of Molly’s into the cupboard 
along with the rest, and turned the key 
upon it. 

If it had been a piece of good news, any- 
thing pleasant, cheering—that would have 
brought a smile to his lips, and sent the 
warm blood to his cheeks—she would not 
have kept it from him a moment. She would 
have flown down-stairs to tell him. 

He would have known by the sound of 
her footsteps that she had joyful news to 
impart; their message would have gone _ be- 
fore her. 

Not that her feet were lead when the 
secrets of that skeleton cupboard weighed 
hard upon her; she cleared her _ brow, 
smoothed out the hard, upright line, and 
went about with her light, accustomed tread. 
She had a secret pressing upon her now 
that none of the household guessed. The 
letters from Ben had not been so satisfactory 
lately : those little enclosures that were 
written for her eye only had filled her 
with anxiety. She lay awake of nights 
thinking about them; and when her hus- 
band was shut up in his study, absorbed in 
his great work, and the girls were away at 
their tennis parties, she sat down, and, in 
the seclusion of her own room, spread them 
out before her, and answered them. 

Ben had got into debt—he had no secrets 
from his mother. He was a good, loving 
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dutiful son at heart; he had been soured 
by fortune—by misfortune rather—and he 
had been foolish and reckless, and got into 
scrapes —as the best of boys will get in 
at times—and he came to his mother to get 
him out of them. 

He could not have come to anyone better 
—to anyone who was more willing to help 
him. If she could have cut off her head 
and given it to him, she would have cut it 
off without a murmur. 

But her head would not have been of 
much avail; it would not have got Ben 
out of his scrape. He wanted money just 
now; he wanted a good deal of money. It 
took away her breath when she saw the 
sum that he wanted—that he said he could 
not get on without. She had none to send 
him. The housekeeping money for the next 
quarter had already been anticipated. The 
note that her husband had _ given her 
which was too small an amount for Snell- 
grove, the Culmstock draper, she had _ sent 
to Ben the same day. But what was a five 
pound note ? 

Ben had not returned the note; he had 
kept it, but, as he expressed it, it was 
only a drop in the ocean. He did not know 
what would happen if he could not have 
the money he wanted by a certain date. 

It was impossible for her to raise it; she 
had already mortgaged her interest in the 
property that was coming to her some day, 
when old Peter Blagdon had ceased to turn 
the corner. She had raised as much money 
upon it as she could; it had passed virtually 
out of her hands. In her distress she did 
not know where to turn for help; but she 
did not share the trouble with her husband. 

If he could have done any good, it would 
have been another thing; but there was 
nothing to be gained by telling him. He 
had enough to bear without it. 

With this weighing upon her mind, and 
smarting with a sense of the slight, the 
wrong, that had been done to her youngest 
daughter, the Vicar’s wife had to put on 
her best gown and her best smiles to receive 
the congratulations of the county. 

The news of Jean’s engagement had spread 
like wildfire. Everybody had told everybody 
else. Jean’s ears were tingling all day with 
people talking about her good fortune. It 
was astonishing how the news had spread. 
Perhaps if Jean had only been going © 
marry a curate, or one of the minor canons 
at Culmstock, people would not have talked 
so much about it would not have been 2 
such a hurry to call. 

Among the first to congratulate Jean 
Mrs. Lyon; she drove over with her sister, 
the Countess of Aylmerton. 

“I’m so glad!” she said in her 
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way, when she came into the vicarage Mrs. Lyon telling Agnes how Jean’s lover 
drawing-room, taking Jean by both hands. raved about her. She was feeling sore and 
“] had set my heart on the match. I said, hurt; the wound that Lady Colleton’s message 
when I first saw you together, you were had made was still rankling. It would not 
cut out for each other.” heal quickly. 

Phyllis was not so outspoken as her sister, She escaped from the room—from the con- 
but she kissed Jean, and 
wished her all sorts of 
good things. 

“IT hope you will be 
very happy, dear,” she 
said, ‘and that Mr. 
Ferrol will not take 
you away from us alto- 
gether, that he will let 
you come down among 
your old friends some- 
times. You must not 
go away and lose sight 
of us.” 

“Oh! Jean will be so 
grand, when she gets 
to London, she will 
about us. 


forget al 
She'll be going to 
Court balls, and dining 
with Cabinet Ministers, 
her head will be quite 
turned; she ‘ll look down 
from her giddy height 
on the humdrum people 
she left behind in the 
Coombe,” Mrs. Lyon 

iid in her exaggerated 
Way. 

“You think Mr. Fer- 
rol’s very nice?” Agnes 
asked her when she got 
her apart from the 
rest; “you know him 
better than anyone 
else “ 

“Nice! I think he is 


lovely! The very nicest 





man I know except 

Robert, of course. Ro- 

bert is the head of the “There is no harm done,” Molly said, loftily. 

male creation! He was 

a college chum of 

Robert’s, you know, and they have been gratulations and the pretty speeches—and 
friends ever since.” went out into the lane. Lady Aylmerton’s 
“You think he will be kind to Jean— _ carriage was in the lane; she had come to 
thoughtful for her, I mean? She is so sen- make this formal call in state. She had 
sitive, so tender-hearted, it would kill her driven over in an open landau, with the 
if she were to be slighted——” servants in their best liveries. The sight o/ 


“Tam sure he will be kind to her. He the smart carriage, and the high-stepping 
is devoted to her; he raves about her to horses jangling their silver harness outside 
Robert all day. I never saw a man so_ the vicarage gate, made Molly more sick 


madly in love.” than ever. 
Molly overheard this conversation, and it She was in a bad frame of mind — angry, 
made her sick, She thought people were odious, impatient. She wanted to do some 


making an unnecessary fuss about Jean’s dreadful thing—to give vent to her pent-up 
engagement. She could not bear to hear feelings. She fancied the servants were 








watching her when she came out of the 
gate, and she turned into the meadow that 
led to Ladylift, to get away from their 
curious eyes, and the jingle of the harness. 

The meadows were deserted at that hour 
of the afternoon; no one would be likely 
to pass through them until the labourers 
“ame home from their work in the evening. 

*T’m a horrid little wretch!” Molly said 
to herself with the frankness that was her 
special characteristic. ‘‘A mean, hateful, 
little wretch! I’m jealous of Jean’s happi- 
ness; I can’t bear to hear people congratulate 
her—to see her with her lover. I hate them 
both. I can’t help hating them. What has 
Jean done that she should be happy—that 
everything should go smoothly with her? 
I am not so good as she is, I suppose; I 
ought to have known that before. I’m not 
good enough for a man to marry—not good 
enough for a man to look at. I need to be 
cautioned not to raise my eyes, in case I 
should be so bold, to a country squire! 
Bah! it is hateful——” 

What further form her foolish recrimina- 
tions might have taken, if they had not 
been rudely interrupted, it is hard to say. 

‘he interruption was caused by the sight 
of a manly figure coming towards her from 
the direction of Ladylift. 

Molly knew in a moment who it was; she 
knew the easy, swinging gait, and the long 
stride, and the dog who was running along 
beside his master was an old friend. 

She had plenty of time to run away. 
She could have turned back, or crossed the 
field in another direction, or struck into 
the plantation that skirted the meadow. 

She did not do any of these things—she 
walked straight on. If her mother had seen 
her, her heart would have sunk within her. 

The sun was blazing down upon her un- 
covered head. Molly had not put on her 
hat: she was carrying it on her arm. She 
Was so angry, when she came out, that she 
forgot to put it on; and she had not thought 
of it since. 

‘“Why, Molly! you'll get sunstroke !’ 
the young man _ said, when he came up 
to her. 

**Oh, it’s cooler without a hat,” she said 
indifferently ; ‘‘ besides, I’m used to the sun.” 

Her complexion was of the healthy, open-air 
kind that can bear any amount of sunshine: 
a freckle or two more or less did not hurt it. 

*T was just coming up to the vicarage,” 
he said. ‘“ Why didn’t you come over to 
practise yesterday? I waited in the field 
all the afternoon. It was awfully slow 
shooting there alone.” 

**T was busy,” she said shortly. ‘I suppose 
you've not heard the great news? Jean’s 
going to be married.” 
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“Yes, my mother told me. I don’t know 
much of Ferrol, but I hope she'll be happy,” 

“Oh, she’s sure to be happy. Mr. Ferrol 
is devoted to her. It will be a great match 
for Jean.” 

“A great match?” he said, with a smile, 
**What do you mean by ‘a great match’—love 
or money ?” 

**I don’t think love matters so very much, 
so long as there is money,” she said, with 
fine scorn in her voice. 

He did not understand her; he was not 
a very quick-witted young man, and he 
looked puzzled. ‘ You don’t mean that, 
Molly,” he said; ** you don’t mean that.” 

“Yes, I do. It’s ridiculous for poor people 
to marry; there ought to be a law to pre- 
vent it.” 

* Not when they love each other,” he 
said, with a tremor in his voice. ‘Oh, 
Molly! there is only one thing in the world 
people should marry for, and that is—love.” 

He paused before he said the word, and 
looked down into her face. He had drawn 
her under the protecting shadow of a tree, 
and she was looking quite cool and composed, 
and at her ease. The passion in his voice 
did not stir her. She did not answer; she 
only shrugged her shoulders. 

‘IT know I have no right to speak to you 
like this, Molly,” he said desperately ; “ but 
I love you—I have always loved you. I am 
a poor man; I have nothing to offer you 
but my love——” 

His face was very noble and tender; Molly 
could not trust herself to look at him. 

“T’m sure you have no right to speak to 
me like this,” she said haughtily, drawing 
her slender figure up to her full height, 
and looking quite two inches taller. 

But she could not stop the torrent of his 
words. 

*You must give me the right, Molly; my 
darling—my own dear love! If I had all 
the money in the world, I would bring it 
to you, and lay it at your feet. But love is 
better than money—-and—and I had _ fancied 

I had hoped, Molly, that my love to you 
would have been sweeter than money — 
sweeter than anything in life ts 

Something in her face stopped him. His 
hot words had carried her out of herself, 
but she remembered his mother’s warning 
in time. She pulled herself together with 
an effort, though her heart was beating 
dreadfully ; she thought he must hear it 
beat—and there were noises surging up in 
her ears. He had stepped forward to clasp 
her hand, but she drew herself aside from 
him — not coyly, but with a dignity that 
Was quite new to her. 

‘**Stop, stop, Geoffrey!” she said; “ you 
have made a _ mistake. I—I have always 
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regarded you as a brother—and—and I can 
never regard you as anything else —the 
question has nothing to do with money.” 

«“And—you mean that you do not love 
me?” 

“Not in that way—only as a brother. I 
am sure you have mistaken your feelings, 
Geoffrey. We have been such good friends 
always—but nothing else. We never can be 
anything else.” 

She could not have said another word. 
She was trembling in every limb, and some- 
thing in her throat was choking her, and the 
beautiful colour had dropped out of her face. 

“Do you mean this, 
Molly?” he said in a 
dreadful voice; ‘do 
you mean that you can 
never love me as a 
wife ?” 

“No,” she said, speak- 
ing quickly, with her 
hand on her heart, and 
a red mist before her 
eyes blotting out the 
sun, and the sky, and 
his working face. ‘“ 1] 
could never love you 
as a wife.” 

He turned away with 
his lip quivering, and a 
heavy dew upon his 
face. He walked a few 
steps in the sunshine, 
with the dog following 
at his heels. The faith- 
ful creature seemed to 
know that something 
was wrong. It had sat 
watching them, looking 
from one to the other, 
while they were talk- 
ing; and now, as _ it 
followed its master’s 
uncertain footsteps, it 
uttered a short bark or 
whine. 

It was the cry of his 
dog that brought Geof- 
frey to himself. 

He came back to 
where he _ had left 
Molly standing under 
the tree. He was hurt 
stunned—he had ex- 
pected anything but 
this. It seemed more 
than he could bear; but through it all he 
had a dim conviction that there was some 
mistake. He could not believe that Molly 
would deceive him. 

“You will think it over, dear?” he said; 
“you will take time to consider 
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“There is nothing to consider,” she an- 
swered quickly in her hard, rasping voice, 
that seemed to cut him like a knife. ‘ My 
feelings for you can never alter.” 

“If that is so, there is nothing more to be 
said,” he responded sadly. ‘God bless you, 
dear! I hoped it would be different—for- 
give me if | have been mistaken.” 

She watched him going back through the 
field by the way he came, with the dog 
following at his heels, giving vent every 
now and again to a low bark. 

She did not take her eyes off his receding 
figure until it was lost to her sight; and 





She did not take her eyes off his receding figure. 


when the trees hid him from her view she 
threw herself on the ground with her face 
in the grass. 

“Oh, my love—my love!” she murmured— 
“my love—my love!” 


END OF CHAPTER NINE, 









































“The good that I would I do not : 
“The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, 
that ye would.”—GALATIANS V. 16. 


an endless work to 
inquire into’ the 
beginning of this 
contest. Good is set 
against evil, and 
evil against good, 
and there is a con- 
stant battle between 
them. The Bible— 
the teaching of the 





Bible—is based upon 
it. It enters into all 
religions. 

As we are intelli- 
gent, as we know anything of 
life, we know this. Many and 
many a soul—little suspected per- 
haps, of deep emotions—has its 
sharp and perplexing trials. Old 
and young feel them. ‘*‘No man 
knoweth the things of a man, but 

the spirit of a man that is in him.” ‘The 
heart knoweth his own bitterness, and a 


stranger doth not intermeddle with his joy.” 


Now joys and bitternesses are many and 
manifold, but the keenest and deepest emo- 
tions which a man knows are in the mental 


struggle between right and wrong. 

In this we are all mixed up. Each man, 
it has been said, carries within him a god 
and a devil, a king and a conspirator. 

Speaking in a popular sense, taking things 
as they are, without affecting to display or 
define the root of this mystery, everyone has 


(as it were) two wills. Sometimes these are 
drowsy, almost torpid. For a while all goes 
on with commonplace routine. Duties are 


with a promise of success; with steadi- 
almost sweetness. 


comes a collision. 


done 
ness, 
Then 


round of 


The dull 


By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 





but the evil which I would not, that I do.”—Romans. vii. 19. 
and the Spirit against the flesh . 


so that ye cannot do the things 


daily occupation is broken into with a struggle. 
The whole being of the man is occupied 
with a new sensation, or by one that comes 
back with the force and freshness of novelty. 
Then for a while the quiet order_of the soul 


is exchanged for the tumult of strife. 

Some temptation arises which makes a 
battle within us. Other people may not 
know it—generally they do not—or perhaps 
they say that we seem ‘out of sorts,” 
apparently without reason. 

“Without reason” — little they know of 
what disturbs us. But we are disturbed. 


And even though the disturbance may not 
last long, it is very serious while it lasts. It 
is one of the battles of life. 

Or the struggle within us between right 
and wrong may be compared to a storm, as 
we sail through the waves of this ‘ trouble- 
some world.” 

The storm may, perhaps, be forecast. The 
glass falls, and the wind changes, the sky 
darkens, and for a while we plunge on and 
make but littl way. There does not seem 
to be’ much danger, but we are put out of 
our course, and it is some time before we 
settle down to our voyage again. Sometimes 
the hindrance is very serious indeed — we 
meet with a crisis in life which is not a 
storm, but a hurricane. 

There have been periods in the 
some in which almost everything seems 
smitten down or carried away, as with 4 
ship so caught. Thus sometimes the mind 


lives of 


has worse than a storm, and many are 
wrecked. 
These strains and sharp crises may come 


from seme outward sorrow or trouble, and be 
hard to bear or survive. But the sorest tem- 
pest is that which is aroused by temptations 
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within the man, and these are the worst 
of all, for no storms are storms to him 
whose mind is calm. It is when the tempest 
is a temptation—and blows within the man, 
and is fought out there, that its evil force is 
felt. Otherwise it no more affects us than 
the shadow of a tree disturbs the snow on 
which it falls. The shadow, indeed, is there, 
but the snow is unstained. 

Now we must all have felt more or less 
the power of temptation—the strain it brings, 
the commotion it excites, the effect it has 
upon the two wills which (when thus touched) 
war within our members. 

We cannot tell how it will act. There is 
no rule in the matter. Many men, many 
minds. Susceptibility varies. That which 
distresses one does not touch another. To 
some the trial is animal, to others intellectual. 
With this man it is a fiery flash—sharp, but 
soon over. With another it is like a dull 
ache which will not depart. With one _ it 
may be the spirit of Belial, or seductive lust 
—rising hot against the sense of purity which 
he respects in his calmer hours. Some are 
conscious of having had a near escape for 
their souls in such a period of sore tempta- 
tion. Some have fallen in this strife ; and, 
if not slain, have been scarred for life, and 
made to carry the remembrance (though they 
be forgiven) of sins which they resent. 

Some suffer in another way. Perhaps from 
raids by the spirit, not of Belial, but of 
Moloch, or anger. That is the form of some 
sore battles in life. They can hardly tell 
how the mischief begins. Some alien spirit 
seems to leap upon them and overcome 
them. They are tripped up and _ prostrate 
before they know where they are. It is 
difficult to say what it is which thus sur- 
prises them. It may seem a mere trifle. An 
accident may kindle the flame or cause the 
smart. An unhappy word may begin it. 
The wound may be too small for others to 
see, but it is made, and the point of the 
offence goads them to the quick. 

They do not intend to be angry ; they do 
not force themselves into passion, but are 
caught. Of course, they ought not to be 
thus caught. They ought not to have had 
these joints in their armour. They ought 
not to be thus unwisely sensitive. They 
ought not to be thus thin-skinned—but they 
are—and some matter (it may appear to be, 
and generally is, some small matter) stirs up 
a sudden tumult within them, which only 
those who have suffered from it know how 
to deplore. Every angry word then spoken 
comes back with double force upon the 
speaker. And when the tumult is passed, it 
is difficult to measure the vexation which 
follows, and is felt. The whole business then 
looks so small, foolish, needless, wrong, that 
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the man wonders how he could have been 
betrayed into the heat in which he forgot 
himself. 

At such a time, indeed, when he thinks of 
the mistake he has made, and the temper 
into which he has been drawn, he appreci- 
ates with deep perception of its divine 
origin that spirit of Christ, that spirit of 
love, which suffereth and is kind; which 
never faileth, which beareth all things, and 
hopeth all things. That is a gift, God-given, 
which some have, and which restoreth the 
sufferer, which kindly counts him as one 
‘overtaken by a fault,” not as having de- 
liberately committed it. That is the good 
spirit, in man or woman, which, though it 
may have escaped itself, does not triumph 
over the sufferer or twit him with his 
fault; inasmuch as it might itself be 
disturbed and overtaken too. Then the 
wounded man feels the healing, sustaining 
power of compassion (strictly ‘*‘com ”-passion), 
the participation, in this case, of painful 
feelings, or sympathy in admitting the power 
of temptation. 

It is this which makes the words I have 
quoted precious to us. 

But whose are they? When we hear one 
say, ** That which I do I allow not, for what 
I would that I do not, but what I hate that 
do I”; when we hear of one “seeing another 
law in his members, warring against the law 
of his mind,” we see the description of a 
state we may have felt something of our- 
selves. We think, ‘Here is one who has 
known what it is to be in the battle, or 
the storm—one who has been half-drowned, 
or hit and wounded himself.” 

Surely, then, this is the picture of some 
sinner like ourseives. This is no saint, calm 
in the consciousness of divine strength, 
armour-clad against the temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. This is 
some _ fellow-sinner beaten down like’ us 
on the flats of earth—hot, dusty, angry 
with himself. This is some fellow-sinner, 
down upon the ground. 

Yes, it is. But the fellow-sinner is the 
saint—St. Paul. 

“Surely, then, perhaps,” we think, “ if this 
be so, he is here relating the experience of 
a long- past time; he is drawing on the 
memories of troubles gone, storms over, 
battles won. Perhaps he is thinking of the 
time when he did not ‘* know Christ.” 

No, not so. In the words before us we 
have the experience of St. Paul in the full 
career of his faith. Indeed, we may say 
that before he “knew Christ” he did not 
know what he now tells us of himself. 

Before he knew Christ he was confident, 
positive. Then he had small difficulty in 
making up his mind and taking his course. 
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Is this picture, then, of the battle between 


the two wills consistent with a _ state of 
salvation, with a knowledge of Christ? Is 
it possible for a saint to be thus torn, 
baffled, perplexed ? 

Yes, it is. We have learnt a_ great 
Christian lesson when we _ perceive this. 
Holiness, indeed, is inseparable from some 


perception of two wills pulling one against 


the other. The sinner may be the comfort- 
able man who sees no difficulties, but has 
made up his mind about all things. As 
we are aware of difficulties, as we feel the 


power and press of temptation, so we know 
that our souls are alive. As we are nearer 
to God, that in us which is capable of 
good finds itself arrayed against evil; and 
more—it feels itself to be closely and terribly 
concerned and mixed up in the strife. It 
finds itself saying with the desperate intense- 


SO 


ness of St. Paul, **‘ What I would that I do 
not; but what I hate that I do.” 

What comfort, then, do we get from all 
this? Is it any consolation to know that 


another is in the same boat with ourselves ? 


It all depends upon the answer to the 
question who that other is. Here it is St. 
Paul—still confident that the voyage will be 


made, the haven reached, but still sympath- 
ising with every man who is fighting against 
evil within himself. Thus, in another place, 
he cries, ‘‘ Who is weak, and I am not weak?” 


He is not ashamed or afraid to be ranked 
with sinners. He heads their rank. He is 
chief, and binds himself to the commonest, 


most sorely pressed and wounded soldier on 
the ground, by admitting ‘“‘what I would 
that do I not; but what I hate that do I.” 

The picture, then, before us is not that of 
a sinner in a state of damnation, for dam- 
nation is the (among other’ things) 
of the hatred of sin, the loss of shame. Nor 
is the picture that of one to whom all this 
strife is a thing of the past. It is the picture 
of a saint in full career, the saint who called 
himself ‘‘the chief of sinners.” 

The time, indeed, will come when he finishes 


loss 


his course; but now—in mist and mire, and 
cold and heat, in bitter struggles with the 
devil on the hattlefield of his own soul—he 


fights; and he shall conquer if so be that he 
hate sin. 


For thus he gets hold of what St. Paul 
held on by as he was plucked hither and 
thither in the battle of life. He cries: 


I am, who shall deliver 


” 


** Wretched man that 
me from the body of this death ? 

And what is his answer? “I thank God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” There is 
the secret; there is salvation. God and man 
are seen at one in the Christ to whom we 
belong. And the relationship of God and 


in Christ means God’s coimmunion with 


man 
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sinners. A sense of shame is, indeed, one 
sign of our kinship with God. If, being 
what we are, and knowing how open we are 
to sin, we did not know what it meant to 
hate our sins, we should be in the worst 
plight of all. But the sense of our weakness, 
felt so keenly by St. Paul, is the pledge of 
our capacity for salvation. That led him 
to see the way of escape. That led him to 


Christ. With St. Paul, we look to Him 
and to His love in our stumbles, falls, and 
shame. In Him we have an assurance that 
God loves the sinner while He hates the 
sin. 

When, therefore, we blame ourselves for 


a fault we may know that we are on God’s 
side, for it is the sin in us that we hate, not 
ourselves. As we honestly see and _ fight 
against our faults, and deplore our mistakes, 
we are —so to speak—on the side of our 
Father in heaven, on the side of Christ. And 
the love of God still clings to us, helps and 
forgives us. 

Let those who are in anywise conscious of 
being (like St. Paul) drawn two ways, who 
see a law in their members warring against 
the law of their minds, take courage. The 
contest comes because the Spirit of Christ is 
for them, and with them, and in _ them. 
Shame for sin is a sign that we are not for- 
saken. 

As we perceive the fault or offence to be 
a sin, an offence to ourselves, against what 


we feel to be a true law of life; as we 
honestly blame ourselves, we are in living 
spiritual touch with God, who is love — we 
are in union with Christ, who came not to 
condemn the world, but to save it. Though 
we may have fallen, been tripped up and 
wounded, we may try again; for we may 
be sure that He which is for us is more 
than he which is against us. 

The battle may, indeed, last long. With 
some it is, in its fullest sense, the battle of 


life. But never despair. We are on the side 
of light against darkness, good against evil, 
love against hatred. We must win as long 
as the sense of this contest lasts. Here it 
is true that “the that endureth unto the 
end, the same shall be saved”; that habit, 
weakness, infirmity, sin, cannot really over- 
come us as long as we resent it. We may be 
cast down—of course, we sometimes are—but 





that shall not destroy us. We have the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts, and must 
be delivered, for it is the Spirit of God. And 


though Christ came to bring a sword upon 
the earth, and thus, as it were, promote strife, 
it is a strife between light and darkness, and 
can have only one end—a good end, so long 
we do not look for the devil’s rest by 
casting God out of our hearts and seeking 
never to be ashamed. 


as 

















THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE HYMNS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Roval Cradles.’’ 
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INTERIOR OF CRATHIE CHURCH. 


(Showing the Queen's pew on right.) 


UEEN VICTORIA, 
throughout her 
long life and 
the constant 
attendance on 


“hep 





Divine Service 
by which she 
has set such a 
shining ex- 
ample to her 
subjects, has 


shown a singularly catholic taste in 
hymns. Old Lutheran paraphrases and 
chorales, Scottish psalms, the hymns of 
Wesley and Toplady and Watts, Lyte 
and Newman, all have appealed to 
Her Majesty’s heart and expressed her 


feelings of devotion and praise, hope for 
the future, and association with the past. 
In her griefs she has evidently sought the 
sympathy of the Man of Sorrows, and 
in her appreciation of noble deeds she 


has realised that the bravest warriors 
are Soldiers of the Cross; while in the 
remembrance of those she has_ loved 


and lost she has ever clung firmly to 
the hope of their blessed resurrection to 
everlasting life, and shown it by her 
choice of the hymns to be sung over 
their last resting-places. 

For many years after the Queen had 
made her Highland home at Balmoral 
with her family, she would not have 
any hymns sung, either at  Crathie 
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Church or at the private services in the 
Castle, but was content with the quaint 
version of the Psalms in general use 
among the Presbyterians of the old 
school. Now the ‘Scottish Hymnal” is 
used at both, and the hymns selected for 
the Castle services are generally chosen 
by Princess Beatrice or the ladies in 
personal attendance on the Sovereign. 


The Queen is very fond of ‘“ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” and so are the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. An- 
other great favourite with the Prince 


is the Soldier’s Hymn, written by the 
Rev. Arthur Robins, of Holy Trinity 
Chureh, Windsor, and set to Rossini’s 
music. Never does H.R.H. attend that 
church without this hymn being sung, 
in which he joins heartily. It is, per- 
haps, not very familiar to any but those 
who are frequently present at military 
services. Here are three of the verses :— 
“To Thee, Almighty Father, 
These loyal hearts we raise, 
With those who march with Jesus 
Upon the life of praise. 
By Thee we’!l hold the ramparts, 
No truce with that which harms ; 


There sounds above the battle, 
From Thee the call ‘To arms!’ 





From an old Print.) 
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Af Messrs, Nelson and Son 


TITLE-PAGE OF “THE SCOTTISH HYMNAL.” 


* For life, for King and Captain 
We take our swords and fight. 
In Thy whole armour steel us 
To crush the hosts of night. 
The Lord of Lords is with us, 
Our feet with His grace shod ; 
By His own Cross we conquer 
Within the lines of God, 


“To arms! the watch-fires call us 

To hold by love on life; 

Outwatch all Satan’s outposts, 
And vanquish in the strife. 

We'll force a march on Heaven 
Against the hosts of Hell ; 

No soldier !ed by Jesus 
With Jesus ever fell.” 


It is well known that the Queen 
‘*dearly loves a soldier,” as the phrase 
goes, and that military sights, sounds, 
and reminiscences have appealed to her 
strongly from very childhood. She 
herself chose the texts beginning, “I 
have fought a good fight,” and ‘Fight 
the good fight of faith,” and personally 
paid for their being illuminated round 
the face of the galleries of Holy Trinity, 




















where are also inscribed the 
1.837 men of the Grenadier, Coldstream, 
Guards, and of twenty-seven 
fell in the Crimean War. 


and Scots 
officers, Who 


Goss (64 64 664). 
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ciated by the Queen, but for the last 
thirty years her choice has fallen most 
frequently on hymns relating to the 
future state, and breathing the spirit of 


From Handel. 
Adapted by Sir Fohn Goss, Mus. DO. 


























Thee! 


“ My heart and mty flesh crieth cut for the living God.” 
J y g 


I NEARER, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
Still all my song shail be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee,— 
Nearer to Thee! 


f Messrs. Nelson and Sons, London.) 


FROM THE SCOTTiSH HYMNAL. 


Charles Wesley’s “Jesu, Lover of my 
soul,” and old John Newton's ‘“ How 
sweet the Name of Jesus sounds!” have 
always been much enjoyed and appre- 





resignation. It is impossible to follow 
them from year to year without feeling 
that the attitude of Her Majesty’s mind 
is “Though He slay me, yet will I 
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trust in Him”; and so many of the bil- 
lows and storms of life have gone over 
her venerated head that her people can 
only rejoice in her faith and confidence. 
At the funeral of the Prince Consort 
in December, 1861, the following hymn 
was sung, whieh he had himself trans- 
lated from the German, and set to 
music of his own composition :— 
*T shall not in the grave remain, 
Since Thou Death’s bonds hath severed, 
By hope with Thee to rise again, 
From fear of death delivered. 





(Phot Cassell and Co,, Limited. 


the great change, and what lay beyond 
it. The Queen went down with her 
husband to the very brink of the Dark 
River, and followed him in thought and 
spirit beyond the veil, so it was no 
wonder that she selected for the second 
hymn at that sad ceremony Martin 
Luther’s magnificent 
““Great God, what do I see and hear?” 


When the mausoleum at Frogmore 
was consecrated a year later, her 
Majesty chose two hymns, adapted, it 





FROGMORE MAUSOLEUM 


I'll come to Thee where’er Thou art, 
Live with Thee, from Thee never part, 
Therefore to die is rapture. 


* And so to Jesus Christ I’ll go, 
My longing arms extending, 
To fall asleep in slumbers deep— 
Slumbers that know no ending, 
Till Jesus Christ, God's only Son, 
Opens the gates of bliss—leads on 
To Heaven, to life eternal.” 


It is impossible to help feeling that 
the beloved Prince who said he “had 


no hold on life” found these lines very 
expressive of his own attitude towards 


was said at the time, from passages in 
‘In Memoriam.” The first began— 


“The just man’s spirit shall not be 
Parted from kindred spirits” ; 


and the second 


“Oh, fond and loving spirit, thou 
Far, far away from me art now ’ ; 


the ciosing quatrain being— 


“God will in turn raise me, and then 
I shall rejoin thee once again, 
Into thy loving arms I'll fly— 
Immortal thou, immortal I.” 








t 








For some years after this no hymns 
were sung at the annual memorial ser- 
vices, and then Princess Alice of Hesse 
died on the anniversary of her beloved 
father’s death, and on the day of her 
funeral the Queen chose both anthem 
and hymn for the service in the private 
chapel in Windsor Castle. The former 
was “ The souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God,” the music by Dr. 
Elvey, and the latter— 


“Thy will be done.” 


This exquisite hymn, by Miss Charlotte 
Elliott, so universally known by the four 
words that form its refrain, taken from 
our Saviour’s prayer in the garden of 
Gethsemane, has for its first line 


**My God, my Father, while I stray,” 


and is probably sung by all Christian 
Churches throughout the world. 

This hymn was again chosen by Her 
Majesty for the memorial service in 1879, 
which commemorated both father and 
daughter, and those who are about the 
Court have observed that ever since that 
date it has been one of her special 
favourites. A beautiful and interesting 
old hymn, written by Nicolai in 1598, 
beginning 


“Wake, for the night is flying,” 


was also sung by the Queen’s desire that 
year. 

Nicolai’s hymn is not very well known: 
there are two or three translations of 
it, but the one most generally accepted 
is published by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, in 
“Church Hymns.” 


“Wake, awake for night is flying; 
The watchmen on the heights are crying, 
Awake, Jerusalem, arise! 
Midnight's solemn hour is tolling, 
His chariot wheels are nearer rolling. 
He comes! prepare, ye virgins wise: 
Rise up! with willing feet 
Go forth, the Bridegroom meet. 
Alleluia ! 
Bear through the night your well-trimmed light, 
Speed forth to join the marriage rite! 


“Zion hears the watchmen singing, 

Her beart with deep delight is springing ; 
At once she wakes, she hastes away. 

Forth her Bridegroom hastens glorious, 

In grace arrayed, by truth victorious ; 
Her grief is joy, her night is day. 

Hail, worthy Champion! 

Christ, God Almighty’s Son! 

Alleluia ! 
We haste along, in pomp of song, 
And gladsome join the marriage throng. 


THE QUFEN’S FavouriITE Hymns. 





* Hear Thy praise, O Lord, ascending 
From tongues of men and angels blending 
With harp and lute and psaltery. 
Ry thy pearly gates in wonder 
We stand, and swell the voice of thunder 
In bursts of choral melody. 





(Photo; Hughes and Mullins, Ryde, Iste of Weght,) 


H.R.H. PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


No vision ever brought, 
No ear hath ever caught, 
Such bliss and joy! 
We raise the song, we swell the throng 
To praise Thee, ages all along! Amen.” 


On a much more recent occasion at 
the service on the same date was sung, 


“Who shall hush the weary spirit’s chiding?” 
and Lord Tennyson’s noble anthem, 
“The face of Death is toward the Sun of Life.” 


The death of her Majesty’s youngest 
son, the Duke of Albany, was a very 
great grief to her, though she rose out 
of it in her endeavours to comfort his 
young widow. Judging from her letter 
to Lord Tennyson, it was a trial in 
which she found it hard to see why 
“a young life, so full of talent, so 
gifted and so useful,” should have been 
“cut off so soon,” and perhaps this 
feeling dictated her choice of Newmans 


“ Lead, kindly light,” 
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which was sung over his grave, and her 
strong faith, reasserting itself, was ex- 
pressed in the majestic 


“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come,” 


that followed it. 

A bereavement that fell very heavily 
on the Queen, not only on account of 
her maternal sympathy with Princess 
Beatrice—‘‘ the daughter who has never 
left me ”—but because she was personally 
sincerely attached to him, was _ the 
death of Prinee Henry of Battenberg, 
who was so dutifully companionable and 
pleasant to her during the few years he 
was one of her home circle. The hymn 
she selected for the earlier part of the 
ceremony when he was laid to rest in 
Whippingham Church was Dean Mil- 
man’s 

“Brother, thou art gone before us,” 


and a pathetic interest attaches itself to 
the verses sung immediately before the 
benediction. Their authorship is un- 
known, but the widowed Princess chose 
them from a volume of hymns that is 
one of her private treasures. 


“Sleep thy last sleep, 
Free from care and sorrow, 
Rest where none weep, 
Till the eternal morrow. 





(Photo: Chester Vaughan, Acton, W.) 


WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH; 


THE QUIVER. 








“Though the dark waters roll 
O’er the silent river, 
Thy fainting soul 
Jesus can deliver. 


“ Life’s dream is past, 
All its sin, its sadness, 
Brightly at last 
Dawns a day of gladness. 
“Under thy sod, 
Earth, receive our treasure, 
To rest in God, 
Waiting all His pleasure, 


“ Though we may mourn 
Those in life the dearest, 
They shall return, 
Christ, when Thou appearest, 
“Soon shall Thy voice 
Comfort those now weeping, 
Bidding rejoice 
All in Jesus sleeping.” 


It has been observed by those about 
the Queen that she has for some time 
shown considerable partiality for 

** Brief life is here our portion,” 


and it was sung on the second anni- 
versary of Prince Henry’s death, in 
January of the present year, in the 
little Whippingham Church, which was 
filled with the odour of the lovely 
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white lilies and other flowers laid on 
the marble sarcophagus that covers his 
The music 
Signor Tosti, and its 
liarly fine in the verse 


Was composed by 
effect was 


remains. 
pecu- 


‘The morning shall awaken, 
The shadows shall decay, 
And ea true-hearted servant 


ine as doth the day.” 


ena 5 


too, was the setting 
of the sentences “I heard a 
voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, From hence- 
forth blessed the dead 
which die in the Lord”: and 
the final hymn was 


Tosti s, 


are 


“The Saints of God ! their conflict past.” 


Her Majesty at the age of 
seventy-nine lives chiefly in 


the past; she would not be 
the true woman that she is 
if her thoughts were not 
continually with the husband 
of her youth and the chil- 
dren who, like him, have 
gone before her into the 
unseen and invisible. She 


realises very much how each 
of them worked hard at 
life's daily duties, and one, 
at least, expressed a_ great 
longing for rest when public 
labours almost 
whelming : and her thoughts 
frequently find utterance in 


became over- 


“Now the labourer’s task is o'er ; 
Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 


Lands the last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we 


voyager at 
now Thy servant sleeping. 


‘There the tears of earth are dried; 
There its hidden things are clear ; 
There the work of life is tried 
By a juster Judge than here. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


Montgomery’s 
“ For ever with the Lord” 


is also a favourite, and the Queen on her 
lonely height, like many of her humble 


subjects, is able to take comfort in the 
lines 
‘And nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home.” 
Her mind is cast in too healthy a 


mould, and 
668 


she is, moreover, too fully 


THE QUVEEN’S FavovritTr Hywns. 
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occupied with the cares of State and 
the doings of her descendants all over 
Europe, to allow of the weariness of 


life that in this generation seems the 





Photo ; Hughes and Muilins, Ryde, Isle 


of Wight.) 


THE LATE PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


bane of people whose days are less full 
of business and interests, yet she fre- 
quently and devoutly joins in the verses 
beginning 

“Art thou weary, art thou languid, 


Art thou sore distrest ? 
‘Come to Me, saith One; ‘and coming, 


Be at rest!’” 
The same feelings are expressed in 
another hymn for which the royal 


lady shows a marked predilection— 
“*Come unto Me, ye weary, 
And I will give you rest.’ 
O blessed voice of Jesus, 
Which comes to hearts opprest ; 








It tells of benediction, 
Of pardon, grace, and peace, 

Of joy that hath no ending, 
Of love which cannot cease. 


” 


A canticle that is not very often used 
in public worship is much liked and 
admired by the Queen, and as it has a 
beauty of its own, quite distinct from 
the use and wont that endears many 
of the more familiar lines, it brings to 
a fitting conclusion this little notice of 
our “‘ Queen’s Favourite Hymns”: 





THE QUIVER. 





“ For all the Saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d, 
Thy Name, O Jesu, be for ever blest. 

Alleluia ! 


“Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress, and their 
Might ; 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the well-fought fight ; 
Thou in the darkness drear their one true Light, 
Alleluia ! 


““O may Thy soldiers, faithful, true, and bold, 
Fight as the Saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win, with them, the victor’s crown of gold, 

Alleluia !” 


ISCRIPTIRE- LESSONS FOR -SCHOI-8 HOME 


—INTERNATIONAL® SERIES 





With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


Juty liTn. Elijah on Mount Carmel. 


To read—l Kings xviii, 30—39. Golden Text— 


Ver. 39, 


~~ |AMINE has lasted three 
years. No rain 
fallen. Water from 
pools in Jordan 
or deep wells 
at long distances. 
Cattle dying. Even 
King Ahab goes to 
seek grass (ver. 5). 
Elijah summons all 
Israel to Carmel, 
overlooking sea 
(show map). There 
proposes test. 
Baal’s prophets to 
build altar, and he 
also. Whichever 
7 ¥ God answers by fire 
should be their God. 
People consent. 
Baal’s prophets’ 
sacrifice in vain. Now Elijah’s turn. 

I, The altar (30—35). The people. Been watch- 
ing Baal’s priests for three hours; now bidden to 
come near Elijah. God's worship open and public. 

The altar. Made like that of Joshua (Josh. iv. 5) 
Stone for each tribe, showing unity of worship of 
the same one God. 

The saerifice. A burnt offering. to make atone- 
ment for national sin (Heb. ix. 22). Drenched with 
water from deep well (still in existence), to show 
no fire concealed. This done by the people. 
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Lessons. 1. Worship God with holy worship. 

2. Declare His honour among the heathen. 

II. The prayer (36, 37). The time. That of daily 
sacrifice (3 p.m.), thus reminding of past worship. 

The prophet. Acting as a priest, as Solomon at 
dedication of Temple, and Samuel at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 
xvi. 2). Speaks to God for the people—intercessory 
prayer—as Christ for His people (St. John xvii.). 

The plea. (a) God is their fathers’ God, and they 
served Him. (4) He is still Israel's God, though most 
have forsaken Him. (c) The famine, the summons, 
and sacrifice all ordered by Him. (d) Will He tum 
the people’s hearts back to Himself ? 

Lessons. 1. Pray for one another, that ye may 
be healed. 

2. Turn us, O Lord, and we shall be turned. 

III. The result. What ascene! Fire from heaven! 
Sacrifice, wood, water, all consumed! People with 
one impulse convinced, converted, changed! Feall 
down in worship, acknowledge in words, turn back 
as one man to God. He has touched their hearts. 

Lesson. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 
Idols—e q. pleasure, ease. selfishness. love of money, 
ete.—or Gud ; His love everlasting. mercy to all who 
ask, power infinite. 

Sudden Conversion. 

A man, leading a godless life in London, happened to 
hear a street preacher say, one day, that God hears 
prayer. This man professed to be an unbeliever, but he 
determined to put this statement to the test. He resolved 
to ask and thus to see if there were a God. He was going 
early to his work the next day, when the thought came 
upon him, “ Perhaps there is a God, after all.” He stopped 
in his walk, and then and there offered his test prayer 
upon a matter which concerned him deeply. His prayer 
was answered in a remarkable manner, and he became & 
believer in God. More than that, he gave himself in 
heart and life to be a true servant of God. 
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Juty 2iru. Elijah’s Flight and Encouragement. 


T vead—l Kings wiv. 1—16., Golden Text— 
Ps. xaxvii. 7. 

AFTER t sacrifice Elijah prayed for rain; six 

times his prayer unheard, then came the answer— 

floods of rain. God’s blessing without stint. 


Under Divine impulse he runs before Ahab to 
Jezreel, one of his palaces. He would help him in 
turning fully back to God. 

L Flight (1—4). Jezebei. Can picture meeting 
of Ahab and Jezebel. He tells of people of Israel 
turning back to God and idol priests slain. She is 
indignant Her priests killed, Baal 
insulted, the people giving up her religion. She will 
have revenge—Elijah’s life for many lives. When 
he is dead, the people will turn back again, 

Elijah. What is he to do? Shall he trust God 
to preserve him and stay, or take flight to avoid 
danger? He takes latter course ; flees to a city of 
Judah. Thence goes into the wilderness to think 
and pray. He is despondent. He has been a failure ; 
has taught, preached, prayed in vain. Jezebel’s in- 


and very angry 


fluence too great. He longs and prays to die. 
Lesson. If God be for us, who can be against us? 
IL Encouragement (5—8). He is not forsaken. 
God’s eye on him. He has message for him, work 
for him. He will speak to him at a special place. 
So he must take long journey south to Horeb (or 
Sinai). First provision made for the journey. Food, 
drink, sleep, twice given to strengthen him. Angels 
—God’s messengers—come and encourage him. 
Horeb (or Sinai), where Moses had been forty days 
without food (Ex. xxiv. 18), where also God’s power 
and glory specially seen and His voice heard, 
Lessons. As thy day so shall thy strength be. 
2. Man does not live by bread alone. 
III. Rebuke (9—16). 


down?” Elijah opens his grief. He has done all 


A question. “Why so cast 
he can, but Israel has gone back from God and His 
worship ; hi last prophet, is threatened 

The « . God shows His power by storm, earth- 
quake, fir: these do not manifest Himself. His 
name is | John iv. 8). He speaks in silence to 
heart and conscience (Job iv. 16) Has Elijah 
understood Perhaps not, for repeats previous 
words. Therefore direct command given. He must 
go back 


iis work—reprove, rebuke, exhort, anoint 
new kings oy 


sr Israel and Syria, and Elisha (to 

So prove faithful to the end, 
Lessons. 1. What time I am afraid, I will put my 

ttust in Him 

2. Go, work to-day in My vineyard. 





succeed him). 


Fear of Man. 


Think of a king saying “I am afraid”; but that is what 
the French king said to Bernard Palissy, the potter. The 
story is that the monarch said, “ Palissy, you must go to 
Mass.” Now Palissy was a Protestant, so he answered, 
“That I never will.” “Then I am afraid,” said the king, 
“I shall have to give you up to be burnt at the stake.” 
“There,” said Palissy, “ your Majesty could never make 
me say such a word as that, with all your power. I am 
no king, only a poor potter, but nobody ever made me say 
‘I am afraid “Who is he that can harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good ?” 
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Jury 3isr. Naboth’s Vineyard. 
To read—l Kings wai. 1— 16, Golden Teat— 
Ex. xz. 17. 

SEVEN years gone by. Ahab still king. Had won 
great victory over Benhadad, King of Syria. Now 
time of peace used by king, not for improving the 
peopie, but his own estates. Two royal palaces at 
Samaria and Jezreel. 

I. Naboth (1—3). His conduct. A country farmer 
with vineyard close to royal palace. Had interview 
with king, who offered to buy or exchange vineyard. 
Notice that he was a worshipper of true God, and 
did not hesitate to show it in his words. Why 
did he decline Ahab’s offer? Because law of Moses 
taught sacredness of a paternal inheritance (Num. 
xXxxvi. 7). 

His character. (a) Served God in midst of 
idolatry. (+) Kept God’s law. (c) Not afraid to 
withstand king for the sake of right. 

Lesson. Ye shall speak before kings and not be 
ashamed. 

II. Ahab (4—7). His conduct. Saw the vineyard 
from his palace, coveted it, tried to overcome 
Naboth’s scruples, became moody and discontented, 
refused his food and sulked like a child. 

His character. Feeble in extreme. Away from 
Jezebel was sometimes disposed to do right; in her 
presence yielded to her entirely. Allowed her now 
to act as she pleased. Was covetous, irreligious, 
weak, yielding and passionate. 

III. Jezebel (7—16). Her conduct. Usurps the 
power of the king. Writes in his name, uses royal 
seal, sends mandate to the magistrates (Deut. xvi. 18) 
of Jezreel. Whatare they todo? Appoint a day of 
humiliation because of sin done against God and the 
Soin Samuel's time 
people fasted at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 6) because had 


king, affecting the whole city 


sinned. Then magistrates are to find two lawless men 
and bring them forward to make false charges of 
blasphemy and treason. Death by stoning to be the 
punishment (Ley. xxiv. 16). All carried out as 
queen commanded. But God on high heard ery of 
the innocent. Terrible punishment followed both on 
king and queen (vers. 19, 23). Ahab got the vine- 
yard, but lost his soul. Died unhonoured, and his 
name and Jezebel’s held in execration. 

Hrr character. Wawless and tyrannical, stirring 
her weak husband to sin (ver. 25). A wicked woman 
and a bad queen. No fear of God, no shame, no 
repentance. Her end misery (2 Kings ix. 36). 

Lessons. 1. Beware of covetousness. It was this 
sin which led Ahab to be a partner in theft, perjury, 
and murder. 

2. Godliness with contentment is great gain. 


Contentment a Rare Thing. 


A gentleman had a board put up on a part of his land on 
which was written, “ This field will be given to anyone 
who is really contented.” When anyone applied for the 
field, he asked, “Are you contented?” The general 
answer was, “I am,” to which he invariably replied, 
“Then why do you want my field?” It was many years 
before the field was given away,and then it was toa 
child who asked for it for her very poor father. 
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Avueust 77TH. Elijah’s Spirit on Elisha. 


To read—2 Kings ii. 1—15. Golden Text— 
St. Luke wi, 13. 


AHAB is dead; fell in battle by arrow shot at a 
venture (1 Kings xxii. 34). Seven years passed since 
Elisha was anointed as Elijah’s successor, He has 
been with him as assistant prophet, learning his work. 
Time now come for Elijah to depart. 

I. Bethel (I—5). Picture the two friends on their 
last journey; know the parting is to-day; pay fare- 
well visits to three theological colleges, founded 
either by Samuel or Elijah. Remind of history of 
Bethel. Jacob halted there when leaving home, had 
vision of angels, heard God's voice, built an altar 
(Gen. xxviii. 19); afterwards profaned by Jero- 
boam’s idol (1 Kings xii 29). Probably evangelistic 
work done by the “sons of prophets.” They take 
farewell of the great prophet. 

Typical of God's house always. There we worship, 
learn of God, receive His blessing. 

II. Jericho (5, 6). The prophets passon. Jericho, 
the first city taken by Israelites, utterly destroyed ; 
a curse against anyone who should rebuild it (Josh. 
vi. 24, 26). Fulfilled in Ahab’s reign (1 Kings xvi. 
34), so college put there also. 

Typical of the world and its wickedness. Sooner 
or later will be destroyed. Meanwhile God’s people 
have work in it to do—te warn of sin, to teach 
repentance, to set example of good lives, The head 
of religious work may be removed, but “the Lord 
liveth.” His work will go on. 

III. Jordan (7—11). The river reached near 
where Israelites crossed when entering Canaan (Josh. 
iv. 23). Then and now water divided by a miracle ; 
safe passage. Elisha asks a favour. What does he 
most want? A double portion of God’s Spirit as 
seen in Elijah. What is the answer? Yes, if he 
is with him—faithful—to the last. Then came the 
triumphal end. Elijah ascends in glory—appearance 
of fiery carriage and horses—he is parted from his 
friend and carried into heaven. 

Typical of death, waters rolling on to boundless 
ocean, No danger to those who have God’s help. 
They need fear no evil (Ps. xxiii. 4). 

Elisha rends his clothes as token of sorrow, but at 
once goes to begin his work. Takes up Elijah’s 
mantle and calls on Elijah’s God. The young 
prophets see the miracle, recognise his power, 
acknowledge him as their head. 

Lessons. 1. Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel, 
and after that receive me into glory. 

2, The Spirit helpeth our infirmities, 


Faithful unto Death. 


On arocky coast in the south of England there stood a 
beautiful lighthouse. It had done a vast amount of good; 
it had warned many ships to keep from the dangerous 
shore, and thus been the means of saving many lives ; but 
it was getting old, and was not so strong as formerly. One 
day in 1851 a dreadful storm arose. Two men were in the 
lighthouse tower at the time, and a large crowd on the 
shore watched both it and them witb keenest anxiety. They 
saw through a telescope the men kneel in prayer; they 
saw them trim the lamps, with the waves dashing around 


them. The end soon came. One great wave rose up, 
threw its arms round the tower and laid it low. With 
prayers on their lips and their life’s work over, the two 
men entered into rest. “God giveth His beloved sleep,” 


Avueust l4tn. The Shunammite’s Son. 
To read—2 Kings iv. 25—37, Golden Text—Ps, lv, 29, 


A YEAR passed. Elisha full of work. Helps three 
kings (iii. 13, 20). Relieves wants of poor widow 
(ver. 7). Is kindly treated by a family at Shunem 
(ver. 8), makes their house his home. But trouble 
comes to them; their only son dies of sunstroke, 

I. The Prophet’s Call (25—31). Elisha at Carmel, 
perhaps offering sacrifice at altar rebuilt by Elijah 
(1 Kings xviii. 30). From high ground he sees 
Shunammite lady at a distance. At once sends servant 
to inquire about welfare of the family. What answer 
did Gehazi get? Was well indeed, for the lad’s death 
was God’s doing. She was submissive, like Eli, to 
God’s ordering (1 Sam. iii. 18). Still, wished to see 
the prophet. Why? Perhaps simply for comfort, 
perhaps hoping that he might pray for her, and her 
son be restored. So she came to Elisha and fell at 
his feet. What did Gehazi do? Probably afraid lest 
she should annoy the prophet. But Elisha was full of 
sympathy. God had not told him the woman’s 
trouble, left him to act by himself. What did he do? 
Sent Gehazi on with his staff—solemn errand in God’s 
name—must not delay, nor speak to anyone. Mean- 
while he followed more slowly with the mother. 
They are met by Gehazi returning to say there was 
no effect from laying the staff on the dead youth 
No! There must be earnest prayer. 

Lessons. From the woman. God's will be done. 

From Gehazi. Weep with them weep. 

From Elisha. “This kind cometh not forth but 
by prayer.” 

II. The Prophet’s Prayer (32—37). The lad. 
Lying dead on his bed. No speech or movement. 

The prophet. Enters, looks, closes door (St. Matt. 
vi. 6) prays, acts. Perceives a slight pulsation, 
stretches himself on the youth’s body. infuses some 
of his own warmth. His warmth returns—he lives! 

The mother. Is called, comes in, receives her son 
alive and well. Falls down at prophet’s feet to 
thank him and praise God. 

Lessons. 1. Call upon Me in the day of trouble, 
and I will deliver thee. 

2. The prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 


Raising the Dead. 

Three miracles of the dead being raised are recorded in 
the Old Testament, and three by Christ in the New. Those 
in the Old and New correspond remarkably, both as to the 
facts and lessons taught. Thus a child was raised by Elijah, 
ayoung man by Elisha, and a man who had been some time 
dead was raised when Elisha was buried in the same 
grave (2 Kings xiii. 21). Similarly Christ raised the ruler’s 
child of twelve, the widow’s son at Nain, and Lazarus, who 
had begun to turn to corruption. Truly types of spiritual 
death. The child perhaps just begun to turn back from 
God, the youth farther gone into sin, whose mother never 
omits prayers for his conversion ; the hardened sinner sink- 
ing into corruption. All alike hear the Saviour's voice, am 
come forth to new life. In Christ all are made alive. 
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THE TWINS. 


By E. S. Curry, Author 





OU might sometimes 
help, Dick.” 

“Sometimes. I 
like that, Nora. 
What am I doing 
now ?” 

“But you al- 
ways take the 
easy one. Try 
your hand with 
this one, for a 

change. It will be a new experience for you.” 

As she spoke, the speaker lifted herself 
straight—or rather as straight as was _ pos- 
sible, holding a child under her left arm, 
across her hip. 

“You hold her so uncomfortably,” Dick 
said, laughing, viewing with pride his own 
burden astride his knee. 

This was a boy, beautiful also, with colour- 
ing like a delicate sea-shell, and soft golden 
hair. He was looking with wide blue eyes at 
his mother, whilst furtively lifting the earna- 
tion he had taken from his father’s coat to 
tickle his sister’s nose. 

“She prefers being held so,” laughed the 
mother, ‘‘and it keeps her out of temptation. 
Her fingers are always itching to pull down 
my hair.” 

“Rather hard on her. She looks apo- 
plectic.” 

“Only podgy. She will be like you, Dick.” 
The children numbered scarcely four years 
between them, and had adventured into the 
world together. Their overwhelmed young 
parents had scarcely even yet become accus- 
tomed to their pervasive presence, especially 
on Sunday afternoons, when they usually 
undertook—out of kindness to the nurses as 
well as from a sense of parental duty—to 
keep them safe from- mischief. To do that, 
at the present, was the sufficiently arduous 
duty of their attendants. Their real names 
being Christopher and Christabel, someone 
had called them Punch and Judy, and by 
these names they were known. 

“Judy ‘cratchin’,” remarked the boy, sud- 
denly wincing. 

His tickling had been met by a swift grab 
at his soft hair, and the crow of Judy rose 
high over the spoil shining in her fingers. 
“Judy! That is naughty,” said her mother, 
setting her upright on her knee to be re- 
proved. ‘* You are not to pull Punch’s hair— 
anyone’s hair.” 














Judy gurgled, directing her fist, wound 


of ‘‘ Belinda’s Baby,’’ Etc. 


round with yellow spoil, again into her 
mouth. 

“Cannibal!” said her father. ‘You will 
choke—over your own brother too! How 
badly you are bringing her up.” 

“Dick! You bring her up then! Just try! 
You see her to-day, when she is an angel— 
for her,” in proud accents. ‘‘ But what about 
to-morrow, and all the days till next Sunday? 
You don’t realise what a time we have.” 

**Is she such a termagant? Poor Nora, for 
you to be so visited!” 

He laughed, as at an amusing thought; and 
Nora, knowing well what he was thinking, 
laughed too. For she had once been of the 
ranks of the strong-minded, revolting against 
the trammels of husband and children. None 
such should ever trouble her. And then she 
had fallen an instant victim to Dick’s master- 
ful wooing. 

As she laughed, a thought struck her. 

‘Suppose you take her for a_ bit, Dick, 
whilst I go and find a book for Mary. She’s 
at home alone this afternoon. It’s just pos- 
sible to do with both of them,” she said 
encouragingly. ‘“‘I do it every day after 
luncheon. But look out.” 

“All right, Nora,” he answered; ‘‘ you talk 
as if it were difficult to manage two babies. 
They might be young tigers,” he said loftily. 

With a glint in her eye, which her husband 
fortunately did not observe, Nora transferred 
Judy to her father’s unoccupied knee, and 
walked slowly to the house. 

Judy’s vivid face fronted her father’s. 
She was now searching for some mischief that 
her little hands could snatch. 

Three years ago, he and Nora had thrown 
caution to the winds and had married, on 
what seemed to both a_ very insufficient 
income. Matters had improved, and went on 
improving, and the children had arrived in 
this pretty country house, whence their father 
travelled to town every day. 

Nora’s despair at the arrival of the two 
had been almost comic. He could only com- 
fort her by promising to take an equal share 
of the burden when he could. It was a safe 
promise, as she afterwards reminded him. 

‘How my arms will ache!” she had pro- 
phesied, ‘‘one on each. You'll have to help, 
Dick.” 

His nature had a sort of stolid obstinacy in 
it, and, having promised, he felt bound to “ see 
Nora through.” His efforts greatly amused 
his friends, when the long robes of his babies 
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trailed round each shapely leg. They were 
regarded solemnly by him in the nature of a 
contract, though it is not to be supposed that 
any father could look at the beautiful cherubs 
now seated on his knee and not feel proud. 
Judy’s searchings ended in a sudden dart 
at her father’s pipe. Her practice was to 


Judy paused in her yell and looked at her 
little pink palm. 

“Ot,” she said ruefully, turning it round 
to view the other side. 

“Yes, pipes are always hot. Remember 
that, Judy, and don’t touch,” he said in an 
educational tone. Then, reflecting that Judy’s 

















He rushed after the excited fowls. 


swoop down on her prey with sudden darts, 
having early discovered that surprises carry 
conquest, Then she set up a spasmodic yell 
of wrath which would have struck terror 
into most men’s hearts. But Dick had heard 
it before and puffed on. He had formulated 
in his mind certain hazy notions of education 
which he tried on one or the other baby, as 
he got the chance. 

* All right, Judy woman!” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘Did it burn?” 


experience was not Punch’s, and that it would 
be economical to carry on their education 
simultaneously, he inquired of his son : 
“You want to feel too, eh, Punch?” 
Deeply interested, Judy’s sobs ceased. She 
looked hopefully at Punch. But Punch 
affected not to hear. He had a way upon 
occasions, of mentally retreating to a distance. 
With his chin in the air, and a pensive aloof- 
ness from Judy’s concerns, he was viewing the 
movements of some birds hopping near at hand. 
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“Punch get down,” he remarked. ‘Finks 
—catch e1 lickle bird.” 

“Judy catch!” said Judy, wriggling vio- 
Jently; and with much philosophy, the young 
father beheld himself forsaken of both his 
children. 

He let his eyes follow the rings from his 
pipe, curling softly up in the summer air, 


against «a background of beeches and blue 
sky; and the soft influence of the warm 
afternoon began to envelop. his senses. 


Drowsily, he listened to the country sounds 
about him and to the prattle of the chil- 
dren. 

Suddenly he was aroused by a tremendous 
cackling and screaming among Nora’s prize 
poultry. Springing to his feet, he gazed 
over the lawn, towards the field, where the 
latest novelties in poultry - breeding were 
being reared. Judy, her arms extended, was 
exhorting a young cock to come to them ; 
Punch was now astraddle on the little ladder 
of one of the houses, essaying to squeeze him- 
self through the inlet. 

Even as he looked, the young cock, with a 
prolonged crow of exultation, escaped through 
the door in the wire fencing, and raced across 
the field, summoning with lusty voice his 
whole harem to follow. Judy clapped her 
hands with delight and sat down suddenly 
in the dish of water placed handy for the 
fowls. 

With hasty strides, Dick reached his daugh- 
ter. Picking her up with one hand, and 
seizing Punch by the legs with the other, 
he rushed after the excited fowls. If they 
once reached the hedge and got through 
into his neighbour’s property—a very morose 
and rancorous neighbour, who hated children 
and poultry—they would never be heard of 
more. 

It was an afternoon of delight. No such 
adventure had ever befallen the twins before. 
Up and down the field they were borne in 
their father’s arms, until at last all the fowls, 
he thought, were again fairly penned, and, he 
fervently trusted, in their proper homes. 
Then, with heated face, he again sought the 
refuge of his chair and the shadow of the 
trees. 

At leisure to inspect his offspring, he found 
that Judy’s smock and dainty petticoats were 
wet through, her legs and feet muddy; while 
Punch’s dress and limbs were smeared and 
streaked all over. 

“What will mother say?” he inquired. 

“Muvver *mack bofe!” remarked Punch, 
pausing with emphasis on the * bofe,” his 
glance directed towards Judy. 

“Not Judy!” shrilled Judy tempestuously. 
“Poor Judy,” compassionately, ‘‘ sitted —an’ 
dere was—water.” 

“Where do they keep your frocks?” said 
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Dick. ‘“ You'll catch your death of cold, Judy. 
We must go in and find something dry.” 

** Find somefink,” said Punch, starting off 
headlong, as was his wont, followed instantly 
by Judy. She hated not being initiatory. 

Again Dick’s delighted eyes rested upon 
the two. How beautiful they were pitter- 
pattering, heads foremost, across the grass, 
even in their present dilapidated condition ! 
How soft the waves of sunny gold and bur- 
nished copper of the two little heads, shining 
in the sunshine, with the white sun-hats 
dangling useless down each sturdy back ! 

The house was silent, the nurseries deserted. 
Indulging a sneaking hope that Nora was 
engaged with Mary downstairs, and would 
not appear unduly upon the scene, Dick, with 
a man’s exigent haste, turned out the drawers 
pointed out to him. He selected appropriate 
clothes — so he was informed—for the chatter- 
ing babes, whilst they directed the proceedings, 
trotting about over their cast-off garments. 

“You must be washed!” Dick said, pausing 
to relight his pipe, and looking over it at 
the cherubs. **Good heavens! I never saw 
such dirty brats!” 

“Dirty!” echoed Judy. “Barf!” and with 
a sudden turn, in her swing round the table, 
she ambled from the room. 

**Barf!” shouted Punch, following. 

“Good for you, Judy!” said their parent, 
striding after to the bath-room. ‘* Now gently! 
It’s to wash—not play with!” 

** Where the dickens is Nora!” Dick thought 
resentfully, a minute or two later. His cuffs, 
his shirt sleeves, his coat, waistcoat, and the 
greater part of his trousers were wet through. 
As fast as he caught one slippery child and 
dried it, the other was again enacting the 
part of a water-baby. At last he threw a 
rug round them both and carried them back 
to the nursery. 

Thence, duly arrayed, but looking somehow 
different even to their father’s criticising 
eyes, all three presently emerged and again 
sought the lawn, leaving a scene behind them 
better imagined than described. 

Dick was somewhat mystified by their sub- 
dued attitude as, one in each hand, they 
paced solemnly by his side. He hoped un- 
easily they were not ill. Such airs of meek- 
ness and responsibility he did not remember 
to have ever before noticed in them. Then, 
he thought with relief, as he sank again 
into his chair, that he must have cowed 
their spirits, and, in fact, ‘‘*managed” them. 
Their rosy cheeks and shining eyes did not 
foretell illness. 

**Not so very difficult, after all, and quite 
worth the trouble. What the dickens are 
they at now?” 

For Punch was marching up and down 
before him, with his chin in the air and 
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his toes turned out; whilst Judy had picked 
up her skirts into two chubby fists and in 
happy mimicry was following. 

As he looked on, again forced to admire, 
some thought struck him coldly. These 
clothes—they looked like white satin. And 
was that not Nora’s old lace dangling 
round Judy’s lifted skirt? The two had 
figured as page and bridesmaid at the very 
smart wedding of Nora’s young sister a 
week or two befere. He knew suddenly, 
with a little shiver, that he had just installed 
them in these wedding garments. 

“What matters.” Dick thought loftily, 
**since they look so nice?” 

And relieved by their immaculate behaviour, 
and the certainty that no longer were they 
bent on mischief, he ventured to take up 
his book. 

The Sunday peace was over everything. 
The warmth of the languorous afternoon, 
and his late exertions, stilled Dick’s senses. 
When he again arrived at consciousness, 
Nora’s laughing eyes were bent upon him 

**Come, see your work!” was all she said, 
holding out her dainty hand. 

* What is it? The bairns? What now ? 
he asked, jumping up excitedly. ‘Why, I 
must have been asleep!” 

*But they haven't! Go softly. I told 
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James to keep an eye on them, though 
indeed,” sighing, **an Argus would not cope 
with them.” 

Together they went through the little gate 
into the field, and halted at the paling 
within which Nova’s farm was secluded. This 
place was not exactly the most desirable 
locality for white satin and old point. Yet 
here were both on the persons of the 
* managed” twins. 

Christopher sat between the ears of a 
grunting pig, adjuring it to “gallop.” 
Christabel occupied a log, close to James, 
receiving a lesson in milking. With vivid 
interest, she was observing the process, her 
rosy lips wet with the white foam she had 
insisted upon applying to them. Prattling 
in monosyllabic glee into James’s ear, she 
réfused to accede even to his persuasive bid- 
dings. 

The parents drew near, and Christopher 
looked up with his alluring smile. 

**Hit him, faver!” he exhorted ; ‘‘he won't 
hardly move!” 

“Judy now,” said Christabel, plunging her 
arms into the stream of milk, whence she 
withdrew them with an inquiring air when 
she heard her father’s laugh. 

*Muvver!” she exclaimed in simulated 
gladness, trotting up headlong and winding 








‘Hit him, faver!’’ he exhorted; ‘‘he won't hardly 
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herself up in her mother’s skirt, 
—milky—wet!” She was indeed. 
little dress. 

“[ do hope you think well of your 
noon’s * management ina 


** Judy—are 
So was the 
picture 
after- 
Nora said maliciously, 
picked up Judy under her arm, and 
lifted Punch from the back of the 
**Shali I tell you what is the 
asked kindly, as they walked 
on together. ‘You don’t want to hear?” 
laughing. ‘*‘No, but when Nurse comes back 
—oh! don’t ask me to see her.” 

Then she went on mercilessly 
items of her indictment 


as she 
his father 
grunting pig. 
net result ?” she 
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“Three prize 
cock, missing. 
Two white 
average cost 
lace—ruined. 
wet clothes, clean on 
about everywhere. 
out on to the floor, 


hens, and one gold - medal 
All the rest hopelessly mixed. 
satin and point-lace picture suits, 

about ten guineas, without the 

Nursery like a laundry, with 
this afternoon, lying 
Drawers of same, turned 
Bath-room, corridor, and 
staircase flooded, both taps left running. 
And the children!” She stopped. 

‘They ’ve had the heavenliest afternoon of 
all their lives, one day they can look back 
upon with absolute satisfaction—eh, chicks ?” 
their father asked. 


Unseen. 


Music by Sir Grorce C. Martin, Mus. D. 
(Organist of SH. Puwl’s Cathedral.) 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 








T has sometimes happened 
that great statesmen 
have passed away at 
anxious moments in 
the history of  king- 
doms. Count Mirabeau 

the eloquent orator 
who might haply have 
saved France and her 
royal family after the 
first volcanic outburst 
of the French Revolu- 
tion—died while the 
powers of evil were still nursing the impatient 
earthquake. At the news that he was gone, 
men— 

















“ . . ,. stood aghast and pale, 
As though to see the azure sky 

Come shattering down, and show beyond 
The black and bare infinity.” 


Our own great William Pitt died at a crisis 
which, after the battle of Austerlitz, seemed 
to presage final ruin to the safety of England, 
and his last words were: ‘*Oh, my country! 
How I leave my country!” And Sir Walter 
Scott then wrote of him :— 


“ Oh, hadst thou lived, though stripped of power, 
Like some lone watchman on the tower, 
Thy thrilling trump had roused the land 
When fraud and danger were at hand; 

As by some beacons lonely light 

Our pilots had kept course aright. 

Thy single mind, unbent by fate, 

Had propp’d thy country’s tottering weight. 
Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon light is quench’d in smoke, 

The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 

The warder silent on the hiil!”’ 


Mr. Gladstone himself quoted some of those 
lines in the House of Commons on the death 
of Sir Robert Peel; and they are still more 
applicable to himself. Four times Prime 
Minister, during a period which almost covers 
the allotted span of human life, he played 
an exceptionaily prominent part in the des- 
tinies of this great Empire. 

This is not the place to speak of the political 
controversies in which he was engaged: but 
the disappearance of so great a figure from 
among us may well turn our thoughts to 
the lessons and meaning of his life. 

He might have had the highest honours 
and titles of nobilitv, but, desiring no grandeur 
save such as might be in himself and in 
his cause, he preferred to die plain Mr. 
Gladstone. Like Sir Robert Peel, “he couid 


always turn from the storm without to the 
sunshine of an approving conscience within,” 
and he spent his later years in the simple 
routine and domestic peace of that quiet 
English home, where his golden wedding 
woke so many happy echoes. Yet, with all 
this simplicity, there was a keen ardour, a 
most intense interest in all the concerns of 
life. He loved righteousness with a passionate 
devotion; he hated iniquity with a burning 
scorn. 

There are many in these days who re- 
gard a languid indifference as a mark of 
what they call “culture,” and who live in 
Laodicean lukewarmness through colourless 
and tepid lives. Not so this great statesman, 
I have very often seen him, in the intensity 
of his earnest convictions, almost leap to his 
feet in the House of Commons to shatter 
opposing sophisms, and pour into the low 
levels of some commonplace debate — the 
eloquence which, like that of Fox, ‘rolled 
in, resistless as the waves of the Atlantic.” 

He was too passionately sincere to cultivate 
a contemptuous nonchalance ; yet to his credit 
be it remembered that he would have no 
personal enmities. He was generous even to 
lifelong opponents. For many a year he was 
matched in gladiatorial combats with Mr. 
Disraeli ; yet, when Lord Beaconsfield died, he 
paid generous tribute to his eminence and to 
his courage. Then again I saw him rise in the 
House of Commons just after the son of his 
ablest political opponent had made his maiden 
speech. A man of a less lofty type might 
have torn the speech to shreds with powerful 
eloquence, or passed it over with contempt- 
uous silence, and so have hurt the feelings of 
men who did not spare his. Not so Mr. 
Gladstone. Generous and noble, he praised 
the speech of the young member with warm, 
spontaneous, enthusiastic recommendation ; 
and not only so, but, turning to his eminent 
opponent, brought tears to his eyes as he 
congratulated him on the effort of his son, 
which must have caused genuine delight to a 
father’s heart. 

But speaking of him now only as a man 
and as a courteous Christian gentleman, I 
may specially touch on four marked elements 
of his character and of his greatness. 

One of these was his lifelong diligence. At 
Eton, a boy who refuses to be absorbed in 
athletics is nicknamed a “sap.” Neverthe 
less, an idle boy will, as a rule, become 
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a useless man. Of one of the most brilliant 
men. whom England ever produced — the 
great Sir Walter Raleigh—an enemy said, ‘I 
know that he can toil terribly.” Of our mag- 
nificent Queen Elizabeth, her tutor observed 
that she read for many hours, ‘‘no young 
student at the University more daily or 
more duly.” It was this diligence which 
made his schoolboy friend, the gifted Arthur 
Hallam, of whom Tennyson wrote his * In 
Memoriam,” prophesy, ‘* Whatever inay be our 
lot, I am confident that Gladstone is a bud 
that will bloom with a richer fragrance than 
almost any whose youthful promise I have 
witnessed.” The same unswerving diligence 
at Oxford won him the high distinction of a 
double first class. It usually leads to earthly 
success. As the wise king said three thousand 
years ago, ** Seest thou the man diligent in his 
business? he shall stand before kings; he shall 
not stand before mean men.” But ih any 
case it elevates and dilates our souls. While 


many live and move and have their being 
among the molehills and the _ thistles, con- 
verse with glorious minds sets our feet upon 
the mountains and turns our eyes towards 
the sun. It saves us from being disturbed 


by malicious pettiness. 

Mr. Gladstone’s favourite studies were the 
best and noblest books of the world. Of the 
Bible he was a ceaseless scholar. He was 
more acquainted than many Bishops with the 
Even when he had 
attained the venerable age of eighty-four, we 
are told that he still sometimes read for ten 
hours a day. 

And next to his diligence, I would 
speak of his quick and marvellous sympathy 
with the oppressed. Many years ago, a visit 
to Naples revealed to him the cruel horror 
of Neapolitan prisons, and the shameful 
abuses arising from what he described as 
“the negation of God carried into a system of 
government.” Instantly the trumpet-peal of 
his indignation produced a memorable reform, 
and ultimately led on to the emancipation of 
Italy. He roused England and all Europe by 
his burning horror at the Bulgarian atrocities. 
His heart throbbed with pity and indignation 
at the wrongs inflicted by the effete and 
unspeakable Turk on helpless and _ tortured 
Armenia. He lent his warmest moral support 
to the struggling efforts of Greece. It gave 
him intense pleasure to be the Commissioner 
who restored their independence to the Ionian 
Islands. Like Edmund Burke, “ he brought 
to politics a horror of crime, a deep hu- 
manity, a keen sensibility, and a singular 
In the 
fine peroration of one of his speeches he 


writings of the Fathers. 


Vivacity and sincerity of conscience.” 


said, ** Justice, sir, is to be our guide; and 
Justice is stronger than the passions of the 
moment or the resentments of the past. 
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Walking in that path, we cannot err. Guided 
by that light—that Divine light—we are safe. 
Every step that we take on that road is a 
step that leads us nearer to the goal; and 
every obstacle, though it seem for the moment 
to be insurmountable, can never defeat the 
final triumph.” 

But amid these world-wide interests he did 
not, as some men do, neglect the lesser cour- 
tesies to individval men. He did not forget 
that the rule “ Be pitiful” is followed by 
the rule “Be courteous.” With him noble 
manners were the natural fruit of a noble 
mind. His courtesy was only another form 
of doing to others as we would they should 
do unto us, and it created his singular gracious- 
ness towards all sorts and conditions of men. 
Some people laughed and sneered at the 
many postcards he wrote; but was there ever 
another statesman who, without the smallest 
sense of condescension, would, with so much 
gracious kindness, have thus answered the 
often trivial and importunate inquiries of 
the most casual strangers ? 

He once told me—and he mentioned it as a 
sign of that lack of good manners, of defer- 
ence, and of respectfulness towards age and 
dignity which is so displeasingly prominent in 
the rising generation—that as he walked down 
St. James’s Street and the Park the day before, 
a youth—apparently some young clerk—recog- 
nising his well-known figure, calmly came up 
to him, addressed him by name, and, in 
a sort of * Hail, fellow, well met” style— 
which, alas! one now sees too often in quite 
young boys—walked side by side with him 
and entered, uninvited, into familiar con- 
versation, perfectly at his ease and without 
the smallest apology! Yet Mr. Gladstone, in 
his fine forbearance, though not pleased, re- 
frained from rebuking even this impudent 
and audacious intruder. He treated the ill- 
mannered youth as though he were the gentle- 
man which his forwardness showed that he 
had no claim to be. 

In this short appreciation I can only touch 
on one more characteristic of the great dead 
statesman; but that is the most precious of 
all—his sincere religion. From the first his 
days were ‘bound each to each by natural 
piety.” Even as a young Etonian he was 
regarded by common consent as_ earnest, 
conscientious, and God-fearing. As a_ boy 
he recognised ‘that fundamental fact of 
our whole nature, that we have the power 
of self-direction.” Not his was the life of 
which the first volume is a jesthook, its second 
a table of interest, and the third a maudlin 
grumble. Young souls there are—alas! and 
now very numerous—* without wonder, with- 
out reverence, without tenderness, without 
inspiration ; standing on the threshold of life’s 
awful temple, without uncovered head, or 
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bended knee, or breathless listening; and if 
there be no tints of heaven in that morning 
haze of life, it will be vain to look for them 
in the staring light of later noon.” It was 
not so with him. When he was at Eton a 
certain form of cruelty to animals used to be 
practised on one day in the year; the boy 
Gladstone opposed, denounced, and stopped it. 
He was present at a supper at which a coarse 
toast was proposed. He alone resolutely 
turned his glass upside down, and refused to 
drink it. The saintly bishop by whom I was 
ordained had been his contemporary at school, 
and said of him, ‘* At Eton I was a thoroughly 
idle boy; but I was saved from worse things 
by getting to know Gladstone.” What a 
noble, what a splendid testimony to have 
won! 

As I have quoted the testimony of Bishop 
Hamilton of Salisbury to his spotless life, let 
me now quote another saintly clergyman: 
*T was senior to him at Eton, and he was a 
pure and noble youth then. I was after- 
wards senior to him at Oxford, and he was a 
pure and noble young man there.” And he 
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Two Silver Medallists. 


E present to 
our readers 
the por- 
traits of 

the most recent 
recruits to our list 
of County Medal- 
lists in connection 
with the Sunday- 
School ‘Teachers’ 
Roll of Honour. 
Miss Young has 
the honourable re- 
cord of sixty-seven 
years’ service in 
Richmond Church 
Sunday School, 


: ne and so heads the 
MR. THOMAS FANTHOM. list for the county 


(Worcester County Medallist.) °f Yorkshire; 
whilst the longest 
known period of 

service in the shire of Worcester is accredited to 

Mr. Thomas Fanthom, who for forty-eight years 

has laboured in the Congregational Sunday School 

at Langley Green. To each of these our special 

Silver Medal has been presented, together with 

a large illustrated copy of the Holy Bible. 

Further particulars of the Roll of Honour will 











continued to the end the same religious life, 
His last hours of lassitude and suffering found 
their consolation in faith, in hope, in patience, 
in the prayers of those whom he loved. The 


hymn , ae 
“Praise to the Holiest in the height, 


And in the depth be praise "— 


was one which he was never tired of hearing, 
Indifferentism is now general. He was a 
most faithful and deeply convinced believer, 
To him, to the last, Sunday was sacred. He 
went to church with unfailing regularity, and 
behaved there, as I have often noticed, with 
the most reverent devotion. ‘The beginning 
and the end of what is the matter with 
us in these days,” said a great writer, “igs 
that we have forgotten God.” Oh, that the 
example of this our greatest man might recall 
us, ere it be too late, to better things! Oh, 
that the youth of England would take to 
heart his words, that ‘all duty has its one 
source in the Eternal Mind”; and that the best 
and safest of all guides in life are—not sloth- 
ful self-indulgence and rude forwardness—but 
Reverence, Charity, Diligence, and Truth! 


be found on page 864, and we would remind our 
readers that, although only one county each 

















(Photo kh. P Gregson, Blackburn.) 
MISS YOUNG. 
(Yorkshire County Medallist.) 
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month is selected for the Silver Medal, all 
Sunday-school workers, in any part of the 
kingdom, who have completed at least twenty 
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thistles that come to us on the road through life 
from our brother the ass, as Francis of Assisi calls 
him. 
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(Photo: C. Reid, Wishaw.) 


STUDY. 


(‘Our Brother, the Ass.”) 


years’ service in the Sunday schools in which 
they are at present engaged, are eligible for 
a Bronze Medal. 


A Wise “ Fool.” 
Latimer mentions a man who was considered 
fool because he used to say, “I thank God 
for everything.” We ought to try to be as wise 


aS this fool. 


**Qur Brother, the Ass.” 
When people call each other asses and donkeys 
to imply that they are stupid they underrate 
he intelligence of the quadruped called by that 
name. Indeed, the prophet Isaiah tells us that 


the ass knows more than some men. “The ox 


knoweth his owner, and the ass his master's 
rib; but Israel doth not know. my people doth 
not consider. If donkeys seem to be dull, it is 


ten because men starve and beat all the genius 
ut of them, though I have seen boys in charge 
< donkeys at the seaside who were very kind 
to them, even sharing with them sweets and 


ipples which they had purchased with their scarce 
pence. You could not find a handsomer and 
righter animal than the donkey of Egypt. This 
is because the Arabs treat their donkeys well, 
though these animals would probably excuse being 
Shaved and painted, as they sometimes are. We 


may leat patience and also gratitude for the 








Miscellaneous Works. 

The late Archbishop Benson had a host of friends 
outside as well as inside the Anglican Church, and 
whilst many of his admirers are eagerly waiting 
for the promised biography by one of his sons, 
an interesting work dealing more particularly 
with the public life and acts of the late Primate, 
which has just been published by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, is well worth a careful reading. It is 
written by the Rev. Canon Carr, of Christchurch, 
Dublin, under the title ‘* The Life-Work of Edward 
White Benson,” and is prefaced by an excellent por- 
trait of the deceased Archbishop.— Messrs. Cassell 
have just issued the first volume of their new work, 
“The Queen's Empire,” which is really an album 
of three hundred excellently reproduced photo- 
graphs, collected from ali parts of the Empire, and 
depicting, amongst other things, the occupations, 
recreations, methods of travel, modes of worship, 
and forms of government of her Majesty's subjects. 
The same publishers are also responsible for Mr. 
Max Pemberton’s new novel *“ Kronstadt,” which 
is a breezy, exciting, and adventurous story, deal- 
ing with the attempts of an English girl to obtain 
the plans of the Russian fortress of Kronstadt. 
—An equally interesting story, though of a differ- 
ent character, is Hesba Stretton’s novel, ** The 
Soul of Honour ” (Isbister and Co,.). The story is well 
planned, and several of the characters are quite 
original, and we have no hesitation in stating that 
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it would make a welcome addition to any Sunday- 


school library. —- From Messrs. Nisbet comes the 
last volume of that monumental series entitled 
“The Biblical Illustrator,” which has been so 
ably compiled and edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell. 


It is needless to state that this volume deals with 
** Revelation,” and it is as complete and compre- 
hensive as any of its predecessors. The publishers 
are to be congratulated on the completion of this 
excellent work, which embodies the thought 
of the divines modern the 
Holy Scriptures, and includes countless apt illus- 
trations and anecdotes, well as a wealth of 
scientific, geographical, and historical information 
gathered from a variety of sources.—We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of a number of other 
works of a religious character, and regret that 
our limited space prevents a detailed notice of 
each. They include a volume of instructive 
and helpful “Sermons Preached in Westminster 


best 


best ancient and on 


as 


Abbey,” by Canon Wilberforce (Elliot Stock); a 
forcibly written series of chapters on ‘“ Com- 
panions of the Sorrowful Way” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), by the Rev. John Watson, D.D.; 


“In Answer to Prayer” (Isbister and Co.), con- 
taining contributions from the Bishop of Ripon, 
Dr. Clifford, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and 
others; ‘‘The Missionary Expansion of the Re- 
formed Churches,” by the Rev. J. A. Graham (A. 
and C. Black); “ Nights of Crisis in the Lives 
of Great Men,” by the Rev. H. E. Stone (A. H. 
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Christian men, whilst walking down Hare Lane 
in the city of Gloucester, were profoundly affected 
the of the children they met therein 
who were fighting and quarrelling, indulging in 
various games, and in other ways breaking the 
Sabbath. So keenly did they feel the neglect of 
these children that they hired a room in the self. 
immediately started a Sunday 
urchins of the neighbour. 
commenced a movement which 
world-wide, and the blessings 


by sight 


street and 
for the 
and thus 


has since become 


same 
school ragged 


hood, 


of which it is impossible to estimate. It is 
needless to add that these two men were Robert 
Raikes, the founder of the Sunday school, and 
his intimate friend, the Rev. Mr. Stock. Some 


of our readers are perhaps already familiar with 
the famous picture depicting this scene, a minia- 
ture reproduction of which this 
note ; and it is with great pleasure we announce 
that for the benefit of our readers special arrange- 
ments have made by which copies of it, 
printed on plate paper, suitable for framing, may 
be had at a considerably reduced cost, on the 
terms detailed in our advertisement pages. 


accompanies 


been 


Weather Grumblers. 
* To-day is excessively wet!” so a little while 
friend meeting the writer growled to 
“Why did we not have half of this rain 
we wanted it during the recent drought? 


ago a 
him. 
when 








(From the Painting by Robert Dowling.) 


THE ORIGIN OF 


(Robert Raikes, and the house 


Stockwell and 


Priest,” by 


and Co.); and *“ The Elector King 
A. S. Lamb (J. Nisbet and Co.). 


“The Origin of Sunday Schools.” 


Nearly one hundred and twenty years ago, or, 
in the year 1730, two earnest 


to be more exact, 





where the first 
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a r Ze i 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Sunday School was held.) 


Then we had a great deal too little rain; now we 
have a great deal too much.” In fact, my friend 
seemed to think that he was the best possible 
judge of the time the rain should fall and the 
amount. I told him that any weather better 
than none, and that there is really no such thing 
as bad weather, but only different kinds of good 


is 
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SHORT 


weather. How well it would be if we could believe 


that in this and all other matters God knows best. 
Better 1 as simple in our faith as a farmer 
of whom I have heard, than not to 

trust at . This good man, being 

perplexed at the periodical weather eee 
warnings from across the Atlantic, 

grumbled that ‘“*the weather wasn't 

what it | to be,” and added the 

wish that it might please the 

Almighty to take back the weather 

into His own keeping, and away 

from them Americans.” 





Imperfection with Peace. 


The preface of the Church of Eng- 
land’s Prayer-book has often been 


severely criticised, but surely no one 
can deny that the following words 
addressed to advocates of opposite 
forms of ritual are wise: ** Let 
them, on the one side and the other, 
consider that men’s judgments of 
perfection are very various, and 
that what is imperfect with peace 


is often better than what is other 
wise more excellent without it.” 
Christian workers who waste their 
energy in contending about different 
methods of doing good may see in 
these words advice that is good for them to take. 


A Home-made Church. 
An interesting church has recently been com- 
pleted at Southrey, near Lincoln, having been 
designed by the Rev. C. W. Knox, curate of 
Bardney, and the local schoolmaster, and con- 
structed by them with the help of one or two 
voluntary workers. Our first picture shows the 


| 
| 











A HOME-MADE CHURCH. 


(A view when in course of construction.) 


ARROWS. 
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building in course of erection, before the entrance 
porch was added, whilst the second illustration 
is a photograph of the church taken the day 








(Photo: Cassell and Co., Limited), 


A HOME-MADE CHURCH. 


(The completed building on the opening day.) 


on which it was formally opened. This un- 
pretentious building reflects great credit upon 
the enthusiastic workers, and, as there is no 
similar place of worship for some considerable 
distance from the district, it will undoubtedly 
be a centre of great spiritual influence. 


Only One in Twenty-ftve. 

Figures, it is often said, may be made to 
prove anything, but their full meaning is only 
appreciated when we have others to compare 
them by. It is satisfactory to find that last 
year the Children’s Country Holiday Fund gave 
a fortnight’s holiday to 31,412 of London's little 
ones, the largest number ever catered for by 
the Fund in one season. But when we remember 
that the children in the public elementary schools 
of London number three-quarters of a million, 
it will be seen that only one in every twenty- 
five of the scholars is reached by the Fund. A 
comparatively small minority of the others have 
friends who are able to give them the annual 
change which is so much needed: but as London 
grows more and more crowded, the hard case of 
the rest of the twenty-four becomes harder year 
by year. In addition to contributions forwarded 
direct to the Fund, our readers sent us last 
year donations which enabled fifty-two little 
ones to receive a holiday under the auspices of 
the Fund. Each half-sovereign sent to the Hon, 
Alfred Lyttelton, M.P., 10, Buckingham Street, 
London, W.C., will enable the Fund to satisfy 
one more of its little clients. The work has 
always been dear to the readers of THE QUIVER, 
and we trust that their interest in it will grow 
as the needs of its work advance. 
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A NEW SERIAL. 


Our next number will contain the opening 
chapters of a powerful new serial story by Agnes 
Giberne, entitled ‘‘In the Great Peril,” being a story 
of the Indian Mutiny, and in addition will include 
complete stories by David Lyall, W. A. Fraser, and 
Among the special and fully illus- 
trated articles which will also appear may be 
mentioned “Sunday at the Duke of York's Military 
** Churches 
of the Battlefields,” by George A. Wade; ‘Some 
Reminders of John Wesley,” by I’. M. Holmes; and 


Roma White. 
School,” by the Rev. H. B. Freeman; 


‘*Missionary Bibles at Bible House,” by the Rev. 
A. R. Buckland. Contributions from the Arch- 
deacon of Killarney, Mrs. Orman Cooper, and others, 
will also be included. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
An Appeal 


Ir is with much regret that we have to inform 
our readers, and particularly those who take a 
special interest in the welfare of our waifs, that 
we are as yet unable to make the usual yearly 
contributions for their maintenance—which are 
now overdue—to Dr. Barnardo and Miss Sharman, 
owing to lack of funds. At the date of writing 
several pounds are needed to complete the 
amount, but we feel sure it is only necessary 
to draw the attention of the friends of our waifs 
to this fact in order to insure the immediate 
receipt of the required amount. Next month we 
shall publish a balance-sheet of this Fund, com- 
piled to the half-year ending June 30th, and also 
of the other Funds which we have recently 
administered. 

The following is a list of contributions received 
from May 2nd up to and including May 3lst, 1898. 


“THE QUIVER” 





QUIVER. 


Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 

For “ The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Jean, Finsbury Park, 
10s.; A Glasgow spuer (96th donation), ls.; The ‘Twins, 
Brighton, Is. ; J , Govan —aaeee donation), 5s.; S. H., 
78. Drofgnol, 5s ; Ss. H., 58 

ror Dr. Barnardo's Homes “An English Girl, 2s. 6d.; 
An Irish Girl, 15s.; A Constant Reader of THE Qu IVER, 
Brighton, 5s.; A Present from Yeovil, £1. The following 
amounts have been sent direct: M. om 5s.; Anon., 
Tavistock, 5s.; Brownie, 2s. 6d.; S. U. Bolto on, 2s. 6d. 

For The Children’s Real a Holiday Fund: 8S. H, 
7s. 6d.; M. M., Birkdale, 10s. ‘ 

For The Ragged School Union: R. H. B., 2s. 6d 

For The Christmas Hampers Fund; R. B. Williams, 
1 


ROLL OF HONOUR 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS, 


THE Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 
vice in the county of Warwickshire (for which 
applications were invited up to May 3lst) has 
been gained by 
Mrs. ANN OWEN, 
2, Pickets Court, 

Swan Street, Warwick. 
who has distinguished herself by seventy-four 
years’ service in Brook Street Congregational 
Chapel, Warwick. 

As already announced, the next territorial county 
for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


CORNWALL, 


and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before June 30th, 1898. We may 
add that Lincolnshire js the following county 
selected, the date-limit for claims in that case 
being July 30th, 1898. This county, in its turn, 
will be followed by Essex, for which the date will 
be one month later—viz. August 31st, 1898. 

The names of members recently enrolled will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


(BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 


97. In what way did Elijah the prophet seek to destroy 
the worship of Baal? 

98. What did Elijah do to make the test between God’s 
power and that of Baal more convincing to the people? 

99, At what time did Elijah offer his sacrifice on 
Mount Carmel? 

100. In what way did Elijah obtain food while in the 
wilderness of Judzea? 

101. To what place did Elijah go when Jezebel threat- 
ened to kill him? 

102. Where is mention made in the Old Testament of 
the practice of kissing idols as an act of adoration? 

103. Why could not Naboth sell his vineyard to Ahab 
or exchange it for another? 

104. What incident in connection with the murder of 
Naboth shows the gross injustice then in the land? 

105. In what way did God preserve the life of Elijah 
when King Ahaziah sent soldiers to take him? 

106. To what three places did Elijah pay a farewell 
visit before he was taken up to heaven? 

107. In what way did Elisha assist a widow to save her 
sons from slavery? 

108. What miracle did Elisha perform during the time 
of a drought in the land of Israel? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768. 


85. St. Matt. xxviii. 10. 

8&6. By giving large bribes to the soldiers to say that 
the disciples stole away the body of Jesus while they 
slept (St. Matt. xxviii. 11-14). 

87. St. Matt. xxviii. 18. 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” 
(St. Matt. xvi. 16). 

89. St. Matt. xvii. 24-27. 

90. St. Matt. xxiii. 16-24. 

91. The heavy taxes laid upon the people by King 
Solomon, which Rehoboam refused to lighten (1 Kings 
xii. 4-14). 

92. Because God commanded him not to fight against 
the ten tribes (1 Kings xii. 24). 

93. The prophet Ahijah met Jeroboam in a field, and, 
taking his outer garment, tore it into twelve pieces, giving 
Jeroboam ten pieces, to signify that God had made him 
ruler over ten tribes (1 Kings xi. 29-32). 

9. Three years and six months (1 Kings xviii. 1; St 
Luke iv. 25; James v. 17). 

95. On the east side of the River Jordan (1 Kings xvii. 3). 

96. The son of the widow at Zarephath with whom 
Elijah dwelt during the famine (1 Kings xvii. 20-24; St. 
Luke iv. 25, 26). 
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MAIDEN MEDITATION 
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- 
Colours!” 
A small 
party of 
favoured 
Visitors 
stands 
watching 
the boys 
at their 
Church 
Parade on 
a cloudy, 
threaten- 
ing Sunday 
morning 
towards 
the 
is indeed fortunate that 
the rain has delayed, for otherwise we 
should have missed one of the most 
stirring and characteristic sights of an 
otherwise quiet day. As it is, the long 
lines of young soldiers present a more 
sombre appearance than usual, for they 
are habited in the dark-blue overcoats 
Which it is the rule for them to wear 
in doubtful weather. From our shelter 





close 


of February. It 


beneath the verandah we can see the 
big hands of the clock on the tower 
of the Chelsea Observatory opposite 


point to twenty minutes to eleven, and 
it seems to us that the calls of Adjutant 
Thomas and his subordinates grow sharper 
and more insistent, and that the lads 


defile before us at a brisker trot, as the 








And a 
button 


inspection draws to its close. 
smart inspection it is. Every 
must be in its place, everybody’s attire 
must be without reproach, five hundred 
and fifty faces and one thousand one 
hundred hands are to be pronounced 
neat and clean. The boys get up half an 
hour later on Sundays—at half-past_ six ; 
but, besides their usual dressing-time, they 
are allowed a full hour, if they choose to 
take it, to make themselves ready for 
this grand ten-o’clock parade. The band 
has been playing the most inspiriting 
strains since our arrival, and it is pretty 
to watch the tiniest fellows marching 
joyfully to the music with—at any rate 
to our civilian all the precision of 
veteran soldiers. 

But the Colours 


eyes 


to which, as they pass 
and repass, we lift our hats—are the 
central point of interest, and we show 
by our salutations that in them we recog- 
nise the representative of Majesty itself. 
They are carried by two Colour-Corporals, 
each conspicuous by his white belt, and 
belonging to a rank peculiar to the school. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the 
mingled sentiments of reverence and 
affection which those Colours inspire in 
the breast of the average lad at present 
in the Royal Military School. He regards 
June 12th, 1897—the date on which they 
were presented by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
York—as the proudest day in his history. 
On that memorable occasion the school’s 
former Colours, granted by George IV. 
in 1825, and the oldest in the Army, 
were escorted in front of the ranks 
for the last time—after seventy - two 
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years’ service—to the melody of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.” ‘The Duchess and I are 
quite certain,” said the Duke of York 
to the assembled lads, ‘‘that the high 
reputation you have gained under your 
old Colours you will maintain under 
your new.” And it would be well if all 
prophecies of such happy omen stood so 
good a chance of being fulfilled. 

But the next glimpse we 
these Colours, ten or fifteen minutes 
later, is even more affecting and im- 
pressive. By this time the band has 
crashed out its last martial strain for 
the day, and the blue-coated lines have 
disappeared within the doors of the 
chapel which occupies the far end of 
the parade-ground. Immediately we 
enter this chapel we are struck by a 
transformation for which, until after : 
moment or two's reflection, we are un- 
able to account. Every hue on the 
parade - ground, save that of the white 
belts of the Colour-Corporals, was dark, 


have of 


= 


but now the crowded building is from 
end to end one blaze of scarlet. The 
explanation, like that of many greater 


Five hundred 
overcoats 


mysteries, proves simple. 


and fifty wet-weather have 










oe 


aligee= — TOA tame 
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been taken off since we looked at the 
young soldiers last. The chapel is 
rectangular, and the two lines of green 
with which the woodwork of the in- 
terior is painted are excellently adapted 
to show up the red uniforms. 

It is at the entrance of the Chaplain, 


the Rev. G. H. Andrews, that the 
little ceremony with respect to these 
precious Colours’ takes place. The 
organist, himself a pupil-teacher in the 
school, is playing the introductory 
voluntary; the congregation stand; and 
the two Corporals march up the aisle. 


Mr. 
their 
on the 


receives the Colours from 
and places them, the one 
side, and the other on the 
south of the chancel, where they are 
left for the remainder of the day. 
Nothing could symbolise more fully than 
this unostentatious act that which is 
at the core of the religious teaching at 
the Duke of York’s School—the conse- 
cration of the soldier’s profession to God 
Almighty. 


Andrews 
hands 
north 


The side pews on the ground floor 
of the chapel are occupied by the 


officers, and the ladies of their families, 
together with special visitors. The west 
and north galleries are open to the 
public, who seem glad to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. The offertories 
for last year amounted to £117, of 
which £50 was spent in outside charity. 
it would be impossible to imagine a 
brighter or more hearty service than 
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the one in which we took part. It judge to the clergyman about to preach 
lasted only a few minutes over the his assize sermon: “* Twenty minutes, 
hour, and the young’ congregation with a leaning towards mercy.” 

certainly showed no signs of being The subsequent collection was taken 
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THE AVIARY 





by some of the boys themselves, and 
it seemed quaint for the bag to be 
present under compulsion. Every worthy offered us by a miniature churchwarden 


effort was made to arrest and to pre- or sidesman in a red coat. The bags 
serve attention. were handed to the Chaplain by Drum- 
Well as the red-coated choristers did Major Hitch, who is rather over fourteen 
their work in the chancel, it was en- years of age, and whose office entitles 
couraging to notice that the singing him to be lavish of gold’ braid upon 
aud responses were thoroughly congre- his becoming uniform, and alone among 
gational. To **The Lord be with you,” his companions to be girded with a 
for instance, the answering versicle, sword. Young Hitch, however, has a 


“And with thy spirit,” came back greater reason for pride than his gold 
almost like a volley, while the “‘Amens” braid, or his sword, or even a_ short 
rather reminded us of those of the conversation which he once had with 
early Christians, which are said to have H.R.H. the Duke of York. His father won 
resembled a clap of thunder. the Victoria Cross at Rorke’s Drift for 
We had to wait till the evening before a piece of heroism not common even in 
hearing the Chaplain preach to his boys. the glowing annals of the British Army. 
His place that morning was taken by This brave man was so_ desperately 


a stranger, who gave a brisk and wounded that he was unable to fire any 
suitable sermon on the need of “ grit” more, and yet mastered his pain suffi- 
power of determination —in a manly ciently to keep carrying ammunition to 
Christian character. The lads listened those of his comrades who could con- 
well, and the preacher was wise enough tinue the attack. When the Chaplain 


to follow the advice given by a certain has received the alms, and Drum-Major 
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Hitch and his fellow-collectors have gone 
back to their places, “God Save the 
Queen” is sung by the whole congre- 
gation with magnificent effect. The pat- 
riotism of the lilting old stanzas never 
seemed to us so spontaneous and sincere 
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away this morning), takes us off to see 
the new aviary by the main gates—a 
pet project of her husband’s, and of 
which the occupants are great favourites 
with the boys. This aviary is decid- 


edly not exclusive, since it seems to 





OLOUR-CORPORAT. 


A GROUP OF 


as in the jubilant treble of those half- 
thousand boyish voices. 

We are out of church now, and can 
give our attention to more trivial de- 
tails. It is quite clear that, except so 
far as the weather—which still remains 
squally—may be concerned, Sunday at 
the Duke of York’s School is not going 
to be a day of gloom. All is brightness 
and bustle in the big range of buildings, 
and as for the vivid patches of scarlet 
which flit hither and thither through 
the grounds, they might stand for the 
red corpuscles of the life-blood of youth 
and happiness. 

Everybody seems to want to be kind 


and to show us all they can. Mrs. 
Forrest, the wife of the Commandant, 
Colonel Forrest (who happens to be 


PRIVATE 


THE 





CORPORAL OLOUB-~ORPOR 


DBUM-MAJUOR, 


VARIOUS GRADES 


admit squirrels, but among its inhabit- 
ants proper (or, rather, improper) we 


are introduced to a beautiful golden 


pheasant, who has recently killed his 
wife by breaking in her skull, and we 
are grieved to see that he does not ap 


pear to be overwhelmed with remorse. 

But the gilt hands of the Chelsea Ob- 
servatory clock have nearly reached one, 
and it is time to hasten to the kitchen, 
where the orderlies are already before 
us, and are thrusting long spoons through 
the handles of the huge tins of roast 
pork which they are preparing to carry 
away. Roast pork with apple - squash 
forms the invariable winter Sunday 
dinner; and pretty satisfactory ocular 
evidence is shortly to be afforded us 
that custom has not deprived these 
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viands of their hebdomadal charm. 
Forty-three plum-duff puddings (we were 
careful to ask the exact number), each 
one hot and steaming, and about the 
size of four ordinary cannon-balls, were 
being also got ready for the table. No 
cook surely who took his title from the 
cordons bleus of old could boast a prouder 
decoration than can the presiding genius 
of the Royal Military School kitchen, 
for he wears the star for his march 
with Lord Roberts from Cabul to 
Candahar. As becomes one who has 
travelled, he is essentially a man of 
breadth. His weight in his heroic days 
was nineteen stone, and his subsequent 
labours have proved so congenial that 
he has now reached twenty-four. His 
name may be discovered from the follow- 
ing couplet, which is part of a rhyming 
alphabet composed by a young martial 


poet : 
“K is the kitchen, whence comes the good dinne:; 
L, Mr. Lynch (may he never grow thinner !).” 
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IN THE 


And a “good dinner” the meal, of 
Which we watched the speedy disap- 
pearance, undoubtedly was. The walls 
cf the dining-hall into which we went 


were adorned with a multitude of sym- 
metrically arranged pistols and lances 
sent from the Tower, and _ blazoned 
with the titles of six of England’s most 
famous victories. But “peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war,” 
and at this moment those of the roast pork 
and plum - duff were among them. One 
point of etiquette strikes a stranger as 
curious. No Duke of York’s boy, what- 
ever his personal tastes may be, would 
dream of eating his apple -squash, in 
the conventional manner, with his pork. 
This delicacy must be sacredly preserved 
and consumed either with or after the 
plum-duff. Any breach of this inviolable 
though unwritten law would be as deeply 
resented as the manners of a peer who 
ate peas with his knife or was ignorant 
of the use of a table-napkin. Whatever 
may be the reason, between roast pork 
and apple-squash the division is absolute 
at Chelsea. 

Sunday school is at three o'clock, and 
the boys assembled in 
the two largest rooms 
on the second floor of 
the main building. As 
we come up the stairs 
with Mr. Andrews, it 


occurs to us—not for 
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the first time in the day—how extensive 
and accurate seems to be his knowledge 
of the five hundred and fifty young 
soldiers placed under his spiritual care. 
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Hardly a lad has passed us whom he 
has not addressed by name. ‘“ Well, 
yes,” he confesses, in answer to a 
challenge, “I think I do know the name 
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of every one of them, surname and 
Christian name, generally their nickname 
into the bargain, and I often call them 
by it; I have never found that my fami- 
liarity has gained me an atom of disre- 
spect. I abominate the idea of numbers 
for boys; and names make all the differ- 
ence between a home and a _ barrack. 
Ours is a distinctly religious education, 
and it is our chief aim to cultivate an 
absolute manly independence. We do 
not aspire to French or _ freehand 
drawing, and are contented with the 
three ‘Rs, together with history, geo- 
graphy, and grammar. But, above all, 
we try to bring up each boy to know 
and love his Bible, and to fear and 
serve his God.” Since the Duke of York’s 
School has produced two boys who 
rose in purchase days, by sheer force 
of character, to be Major-Generals, and 
is responsible besides for the training of 
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many distinguished living officers; and 
since, out of 1,500 old pupils at present 
serving in the British Army, 1,485 are 
marked ** Exemplary,” ‘* Very good,” and 
**Good,” the simple and old-fashioned edu- 
cational recipe does net appear to have 
worked badly. The instruction at Sunday 
school is given by the pupil-teachers and 
by seven or eight ladies who kindly come 
in to help. 

But Mr. Andrews must hurry away, 
after just opening school, to take a short 
service in the infirmary. The rain-clouds 
have fled at last, and the sun is pouring 
his full afternoon glory through the 
windows of the spotless wards. The eight 
or nine young invalids are under the 
vare of a kind, motherly-looking woman, 
and it is pleasant to notice with what 
delight the three or four who are “ steady 
on their pins” rush to fetch the books 
from which the half-chapter and the few 
simple prayers will be read. Anyone who 
has seen the Chaplain at the bedside of 
a lad of thirteen, whose delicate, trans- 
parent skin and hectic flush were only 
too ominous, would not find it hard to 
understand why he is so much beloved. 

His short sermon at the seven-o'clock 
evening service is impressive in its sim- 
plicity and reality. He leans his arms 
upon the pulpit and quietly talks to his 
boys. He is speaking upon ** Temptation,” 
the subject suggested by the Gospel for 
the day, and nearly all his illustrations 
are taken from the Army and military 
life. ‘Our great Captain does not call 
upon us to go out into the world and 
fight temptation, but to deal with it 
when it comes, and, in dealing with it, 
to follow His example, because He has 
been through it too. And remember that 
we are always assured of His sympathy: 
‘In that He Himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, He is able to succour them that 
are tempted.’” At the conclusion of the 
brief service the two Corporals bear their 
priceless Colours back from the chancel, 
where they have rested since the morning, 
as the last official act of the day. 

The next act, though not official, and, 
in fact, frivolous by force of contrast, 
is too characteristic to be omitted. This 
is neither more nor less than the eating of 
the famous * jam slice ” (it is sung of under 
“J” by the local poet who immortalised 
Mr. Lynch), without which no self-re 
specting “ Dukie” would dream of retiring 
to rest. Every night (Sundays included), 
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year in and year out, each boy from time 
immemorial has been entitled to a large 
piece of bread well spread with jam, and 
it is doubtful if he would not rather 
miss one of his regular meals than omit 
this delicacy. This is the only evening 
in the week on which the drummers do 
not wake the echoes of Chelsea by their 
formidable tattoo in front of the main 
entrance, and just before eight o'clock 
everybody is scampering up to bed. The 






-» 
eighty. Everything is the perfection, 
not only of cleanliness and of reason- 
able comfort, but of safety: for the win- 
dows of each dormitory are furnished 
with a sufficient number of rope fire- 
escapes, and the daylight practice at 
these is remarkably popular—a head-fore- 
most descent being preferred. Prayers 
are read by the Corporal in charge. He 
uses the short and simple form which 
hanes from the mantel- piece, and 
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THE BOYS 


word ** scampering” reminds us of what 
is one of the happiest results of the 
physical and moral training at the Duke 
of York’s School. There is plenty of 
strict and proper discipline, but the 
pupils are not drilled and dominated 
out of all semblance to healthy boyhood. 
Ninety per cent. of them go into the 
Army, and a good soldier needs dash as 
well as a dogged sense of duty. In ten 
minutes or so the Chaplain takes us up 
to listen to the prayers in one of the 
larger dormitories, whieh holds ebort 


AT DINNER 


faces the other boys, who kneel, with 
their hands together, by their bedsides. 
Through room after room of comfort- 
ably tucked-up urchins we follow Mr. 
Andrews, looking at lads whose fathers 
and grandfathers very likely slept where 
they are preparing to sleep now; and, 
as we pass out of each door, ‘* Good-night, 
sir!” is the thunderous salvo with which 
we are dismissed. 

“Yes, I hope and think the little fel- 
lows do carry away good impressions,” 
enys our companion, as we are going 
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down-stairs. ‘‘Here is a bit of a letter 


I received from an old boy, stationed 
at Portsmouth, not long 
ago: ‘I kneel down to 
say my prayers night 
and morning by my 
bed, and I get plenty 
laughed at (sic), but I 
don’t intend to give it 
up.’ ‘Dukies’ already 
in the Army have the 
privilege of sleeping 
rere when they are in 
London, and you might 
well have chanced to 
see a big dragoon in the 
dormitory just now 
kneeling beside a child.” 
By this time we have 
crossed the dank and 
deserted parade-ground, 
and have passed the 
shrine where the sacred 
Colours sleep. The Chap- 
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yet to be, and boyish memories begin 
to throng the fading brain, the hero’s 





lain lets us out by his 
private key into the 
King’s Road, and we get 
our last glimpse of the 
alert, still youthful, military figure in 
the fog of the February night. And 
we wonder, when we say ‘“ Good-bye,” 
vhether, as many a brave man lies dying 
for England far away on some battle-field 
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last earthly thought will not be of 
those kindly Irish accents that reasoned 
of righteousness and temperance in the 
days of his youth, before he “goes to 
his God like a soldier.” 


Vhot Cassell and Co, Lid.) 
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A STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Agnes Giberne, Author of ‘‘The Girl at the Dower House,’ Etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MUTTERING OF THE STORM. 
_GyTt’s awfully hot,” sighed Eve- 
lina Hackworth. 

She was a pretty 
girl, with short, curly 
dark hair lying in 
damp rings upon her 
forehead ; and she 
rested listlessly in a 
low bamboo chair, 
dropping one hand 
on either side. <A 
punkah swung mo- 
notonously overhead, 
and the whiffs of air 
stirred by it might 
have come from the mouth of an 
oven, 

Evie did not often indulge in 
platitudes upon the weather. She 
was a determined young woman, 
and her main object at this time 
Was to convince everybody that 
any amount of heat made no difference to 
her sensations. The ayah, however, had gone 
away on some little errand, and during the 
few minutes of her absence Evie allowed her- 
self to relax. 

Two young men, who had that moment 
entered, unseen by her, stood looking with 
concerned eyes. One of the two must have 
been over thirty, a spare, sunburnt man, 
alert and strong; the other was a mere lad 
of nineteen or twenty. 

‘Awfully hot!” repeated Evie. ‘ And 
they say it’s going to be worse than this.” 
She closed her eyes, and relieved her féelings 
by two or three long breaths. Having come 
out early in the previous cold season, this 
was her first experience of a tropical summer. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Hackworth,” the 
elder man said. 








Evie sat up with a lively air, and smiled 
at them both. 

‘**How stupid of me! I didn’t hear you 
come in, It’s rather a warm afternoon, 
isn’t it?” 

Captain Royston smiled under his moustache, 
while he took careful note of the girl’s spirited 
efforts to look vigorous. She was yery young, 
barely seventeen, and of childish slenderness; 
but the little brown hands and the delicate 
chin showed force of will. Languor had 
vanished, as by magic. 

** Excuse me,” he said. ‘1 found Burns 
coming to you with a message, and to save 
time | brought him straight in.” 

Cecil Royston spoke after the manner of 
one who was at home himself in the bungalow; 
and, indeed, for years he had been almost 
as a son to the Colonel. Evie’s mother had 
died in her babyhood; and since then the 
Colonel had lived a_ solitary life, until his 
child should be old enough to go out. Four 
months’ leave of absence had taken Royston 
away almost immediately after  Evelina’s 
first arrival; and he had returned to the 
station only four or five days before this 
date ; but naturally he fell back at once into 
very much his old ways. And Evie was 
pleased to see him in and out, for she liked 
Royston. He was rather grave, and he 
seemed to her to be quite an elderly young 
man, but she liked him none the less on 
that account. It only made her feel more 
comfortably at ease with him. 

“A message from my father! Isn't he 
well? Shall I go to him?” Evie turned 
from Royston to the young officer, who she 
knew had been with her father in the Cut- 
cherry that day. “Has anything gone 
wrong ?” 

Royston shot a side glance of warning, 
veiled from Evie, and Bertie Burns answered 
with discretion—** The Colonel has had a lot 
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to get through. He won't be back—he’s 
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afraid—in time for your ride; he thought 
you wouldn’t mind for once.” 

" «No, of course not. Only it must be bad 
for him to work so hard in this heat. I wish 
he would not.” 


Burns acquiesced, and speedily withdrew, 
to avoid further questions, giving, as he went, 
a parting glance of admiration. He was pro- 


foundly in love with Evie, and worshipped 
her silently. Evie had no objection to dis- 
tant ham . but she permitted no more, 
She had not the least intention of thinking 
about marriage for years and years to come. 
Her business in life was to take care of her 
father—so she had privately decided. 

Royston did not leave so quickly. He stood 
watching Evie with an air of interest which 
could only be described as paternal. 

“This tries you a good deal ?” 

“Oh, no”—with a lively air. “I always 
like heat.” 

“Miss Hackworth, do you know that you 
ought to have gone away last week with the 
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“Wrong! She pulled herself erect with 
the resolute energy of an English schoolgirl. 
“It wasn't wrong at all. It was _ perfectly 
right. How could I leave my father alone, 
with no one to take care of him, so ill as he 
has been looking lately? The idea! When 
I came out on purpose to see after him!” 

‘‘If I had been back in time, I would have 
asked you to trust him to me. That would 
not have been the first time.” 

“You! But you are a man. He wants a 
woman with him to see that he does not do 
too much, I am glad you were not back. I 
had hard enough work to get my own way 
as it was—everybody siding with him against 
me, I just told him I simply would not go, 
and I did not care what anybody said. I 
wouldn't have gone for you either, Captain 
Royston.” She tilted up her pretty little chin, 
and laughed as she spoke. 

The other smiled, though with no sign of 
being convinced. 

“You think I don’t see; but I do. I see 


” 

















rest?” Royston had intended for some days 
past to say these words, and now they found 
utterance suddenly. He took a seat, gravely 
Watching her still. “It was wrong of you to 
Stay on here—wrong altogether.” 


‘The mutiny is spreading nearer to us.’’—y. 3875. 


exactly how he is. Nothing on earth shall 
persuade me to leave him! He means to go 
with me to the hills by-and-by, when all thes« 
mutiny troubles are over; and I shall wait till 
then. As if I couldn’t stand a little heat!” 
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**Tt will be more than a /ittle heat in another 
fortnight. And there are fresh outbreaks daily. 
The mutiny is spreading nearer to us.” 

‘But our men are all right. My father 
says so, and of course he knows. I am as 
safe here as I could be anywhere. As for 
the heat, the worst it can do is to make me 
a little limp. Mind, you must not say one 
single word to my father. I wouldn’t have 
him made anxious for anything. He is so 
used-up just now, and I am perfectly well. 
The least that I can do is to stay and look 
after him. I know it does cheer him to have 
me.” 

The ayah glided noiselessly back, enfolded 
in her white sari. She had orders never to 
leave her young mistress for many minutes 
together during the Colonel’s absence; and 
she now took her seat upon the floor, a little 
way off, her face studiously turned away 
from Evie’s caller. 

Captain Royston had noted with concern 
a marked alteration in his chief on his re- 
turn; but thus far his mind had been mainly 
occupied with the Colonel’s extraordinary im- 
prudence in allowing his young daughter to 
remain behind, when every other European 
lady and child in the station had been sent 
away. He had not witnessed the previous 
pull of opposing wills, nor been able to observe 
how the veteran’s wisdom had been over- 
powered by the girl’s determination. The 
fact of Colonel Hackworth being so mastered 
was doubtless due to failing health. 

‘“‘Tt makes very little difference,” the 
Colonel had said. ‘I shall be off with her 
myself in three or four weeks.” 

For though the mutiny had begun, Colonel 
Hackworth fully expected it to be put down 
at once and without difficulty. A week, how- 
ever, had now gone by since the departure 
of the ladies, and the possibility of his being 
spared seemed less and less likely. Tidings 
of the first outbreak at Meerut had reached 
them some ten days earlier; and that was 
the main reason why all the European ladies 
in the place—there were not many—had been 
hurried away. An opportunity for despatch- 
ing them under a safe escort to comparatively 
secure quarters had occurred, and none 
except Evie had refused to avail herself 
of it. None, indeed, except Evie had been 
allowed to refuse. From Meerut and Delhi 
the revolt had spread rapidly on all sides, and 
its area still continued to widen. 

Colonel Hackworth was the representative 
of British power, not in a large and populous 
station, but in a remote “ non-regulation ” 
province, where the supreme control over 
both the civil and military authorities was 
committed to the Colonel. He reigned there, 
in fact, as a small king, in the name of the 
Queen. 
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No English troops were quartered in the 
neighbourhood. The Colonel’s was a native 
regiment, officered by Englishmen. 

Rumours of disaffection in the sepoy ranks 
were current there, as elsewhere; and it was 
known that danger might be brewing. By 
some of the more intelligent Anglo-Indians 
resident in the place such rumours were not 
discredited; but Colonel Hackworth, like 
many others in a similar position, utterly 
refused to admit the fact of such impending 
peril. He was a gallant and fearless officer; 
he had been a good friend to the natives of 
his district; he knew that numbers of them 
were attached to himself, and he put faith in 
the sepoys generally. With regard to his 
own regiment, he strenuously maintained that, 
happen what might in other places, they 
at least were trustworthy. The very idea 
of the mutiny extending to Benamibad was 
pooh-poohed by him. Indeed, so great was 
his power over the natives, and so much was 
he beloved by his men, that those who feared 
most for India as a whole had hopes that in 
this district the danger might be tided over, 

Had things been otherwise, had he admitted 
to himself the smallest doubt, he would by 
this time have begun bitterly to repent his 
error in allowing Evie to stay with him, 
when the party of English ladies departed. 

In any case, his yielding was much to be 
regretted, and everyone said so in plain terms 
behind his back. Such a young creature, 
and fresh from England—the plan was al- 
together wrong. But Evie was wilful as well 
as charming; and she already had the upper 
hand of her father. It was popularly said 
that, if he reigned over the district, she 
reigned over him and it together. 

All this Royston knew. As he withdrew 
from the girl’s presence, he murmured to 
himself, by no means for the first time: “A 
great mistake!” 

Outside the bungalow and in the compound 
he met Dr. Smythies, a stout man of sallow 
colouring, sweltering in his white coat. The 
doctor paused, giving a significant glance; 
and Royston too stood still. 

**Been with Miss Hackworth ?” 

Ta,” 

**Does she know?” 

‘*Burns told her that the Colonel could not 
be back at the usual hour—too busy, he said.” 

“He does not wish her to know more. But 
she will have to be told before long. He'll 
not stand many such attacks. I didn’t half 
think he would weather this one.” 

Royston’s exclamation was smothered. 

“Been coming on some time, you see.” | 

**He was right enough before | went away. 

‘*Seemed so, perhaps. Wasn't really. The 
mischief had begun. He has broken fast since 
then. And that young thing 2 
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“Why did you let her stay behind, Dr. 
Smythies ¢ 

“I! How could I help it? She’s one of the 
sort that get their own way when they choose 
—and she did choose.” 

“She ought not to get it when 
the way means harm to herself. 
She should not have done so if | 


had had a voice in the matter 
if I had come back only two days 
earlier.” 

“Well. I wish you or somebody 
had been here who could have 
managed he lt’s a bad look-out. 
If anything happens to him—think 


of her position ! 

“Don’t frighten her sooner than 
need be. He may improve—if only 
for a time. 

Dr. Smythies shook his head. 

“T thought so too, ten days ago. 
This last attack has opened my 
eyes. Things have gone too far 
with him.” 

Nearer fast the mutiny drew; and there was 
no hiding from Evie all details. She would 
read ill news in the faces around, if in no 
other way informed. So the Colonel himself 
told her everything daily—told her as one 
tells a sorrowful tale, but with no shadow of 
quailing. It was a terrible state of things, 
he said, yet they might thankfully feel sure 
that their own district was safe. Benamibad 
would take no part in the revolt. He knew 
his men, and the men loved him. He could 
trust them through thick and thin. 

Others took a different view. As _ report 
after report arrived, bringing exaggerated 
vccounts of the sepoy successes over the 
“Feringhi,” a growing spirit of restless dis- 
satisfaction was seen to pervade the ranks. 
To those who were not blinded with over- 
confidence it became only too evident that 
the sepoys in cantonments were becoming 
infected, that some among them were already 
mpatient to join their comrades at Delhi. 
Day by day they grew more insubordinate, 
more disposed to be insolent in demeanour ; 
never, indeed, breaking loose from authority, 
yet increasingly difficult to control. 

Colonel 
mained fast shut, and he resolutely refused 
to believe in danger. For two or three days 
he was too unwell to go to the parade ground, 
but when there he still felt himself competent 
to hold the men together. Their affection for 
him was indeed clearly visible. The question 
was, Would it last? Could it stand the strain 
put upon it ? 

lt might possibly have done so—had the 
Colonel himself lasted ! 

But the end was near. 


Hackworth’s eyes, however,  re- 


Hardly more than 
ten days after Royston’s return another attack 
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of illness came, far more acute than the last, 
and in a few hours the whole station knew that 


the Colonel was so bad that he would never 
again be in their midst. 


““Why did you let her stay behind, Dr. Smythies ?” 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT ELSE COULD BE DONE ? 


OLONEL HACKWORTH was dying, and 
he knew it. He realised only too 

) keenly the position of affairs. 
Benamibad was too small a station 
to have any chaplain to itself. There was, 
however, an elderly Church of England mis- 
sionary who from time to time visited the 
place, to attend to his native converts, and at 
the same time to render such religious services 
as might be in his power to the English 

resident there. 

This gentleman, the Rev. Henry Melrose, 
had unexpectedly made his appearance on an 
itinerating tour only a day or two earlier ; 
and he found his ministrations needed. 

One warning after another had _ reached 
the Colonel as to the increasing peril of a 
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local outbreak ; and at length he was in a 
measure convinced, There were some who 
held that his sudden and complete collapse 
was mainly due to the shock he had sustained 
on finding that his confidence in his men 
had no firm foundation; but Dr. Smythies 
hardly encouraged this view of the matter. 
The breakdown must in any case have oc- 
curred before long, he said. 

Still, the shock had been severe. Three 
things descended heavily together upon the 
Colonel. He knew at last that his trust in 
his men was probably undeserved; he knew 
that his life on earth was fast nearing its 
close; he knew that Evie, his only child, 
the image of her mother, his one and only 
love, would soon be left, in a district ripe for 
revolt, alone and unprotected, with no 
European lady within scores of miles. Most 


It was too late! Already the country 
around was one seething mass of disaffection ; 
and how long the men of his own regiment 
would remain true to their officers was a 
question which few would have attempted 
to answer. f 

Colonel Hackworth had some idea that he 
could answer it. Rightly or wrongly, he had 
gained the idea that the sepoys would wait 
until—and only until — the breath should be 
out of their Colonel’s body. Since death was 
near, he believed that they would let him 
die in peace. But afterwards! He hid his 
face, drops bursting from every pore. ‘“ My 
poor little Evie!” he groaned. 

Somewhat later Evie was by his side, as 
he lay on his bed in the bungalow, restless 
with pain and fever. His face was dark and 
hollow with the ravages of rapid disease, 





Evie knelt 


sorely now he reproached himself for having 
weakly given way to her girlish wilfulness. 
He would gladly have parted, fifty times 
over, with the small remnant of life which 
remained to him, or with aught else in his 
power, if thereby he could have her away 
in a place of safety. 


by his side. 


still more with the burden of an _ awful 
dread. 

Of himself he scarcely thought. 
the border of that mysterious stream which 
divides the seen from the unseen world; and 
in any case he might expect to have W 
cross it before the close of another day oF 
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two. That fact he accepted with a manly 
resignation. He could have wished to live 
a while longer, if only to strike another blow 
in defence of his country’s authority ; other- 
wise, death at such a juncture, quietly in 
his own room, with friends around, might 
have been looked upon as a merciful escape. 
But all personal questions, present or future, 
were secondary with him. It was the terrible 
knowledge that he had to leave his child at 
such a juncture which pierced to his heart’s 
core — the consciousness that just when she 
would most sorely need him he would be 
unable to provide for her. He forgot him- 
self in that thought of agony. 

Evie knelt by his side, doing what little 
could be done to soothe his pain. She had 
had no experience in illness; but her soft 
hands were naturally deft, her voice was low, 
and by very sound and touch she helped him, 
even while adding to his anguish of fear for 
her. A creature so young, so slight, so tender, 
to be left to stand alone and to fend for 
herself, perhaps to fall into the hands of 
a horde of savages—for that was what in 
many places the sepoy had developed into 
under the new conditions, despite all previous 
training of body and mind—the prospect was 
maddening ! 

Darkness fell fast with the rapid change of 
the tropics, and blinds were flung open to 
let in the outer air. The breeze swept past 
with a reviving touch after the great heat 
of the day. A banyan tree could be dimly 
seen in the compound; its many lesser trunks 
growing downward around the central trunk, 
some thick and firm, some just rooted, 
others dangling still in mid-air on their way 
earthward. A native woman, wrapped in 
her sari, crossed the space between, and the 
distant cry of a jackal rang out dismally. 

Evie laid a hand on her father’s arm. ‘I 
think I see Captain Royston coming.” 

“T sent for him. I must see him alone, 
my child.” 

“Would not to-morrow do?” 

“No—now. At once. The ayah will be 
With you in your room.” 

‘I don’t want her, father. I like to be 
alone,” 

“No, dear. Have her with you.” He 
spoke nervously. 

“Very well.” She pressed her lips to his 
forehead, and slipped away as Royston en- 
tered. A word of sympathy would have been 
too much for her self-control, and she dreaded 
the thought of breaking down, so she would 
hot wait to greet him. Royston bent over 
the dying man, gravely troubled. 

“No better?” he said. 

‘I shail never be better in this world. 
The doctor has spoken frankly—to me. Evie 
does not know how near it is. In another 
670 
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day or two at latest I shall be solving for 
myself some of the mysteries of the other 
life. Never mind as to that now. My own 
concerns matter little. If I had not given 
thought in past years to my future, this 
would be no time for it. There are many 
perplexities, but [ can say, like St. Paul: 
‘Il know in Whom I have believed.” J am 
well off. It is others—you—my _ child—for 
whom I fear. If I could be as happy about 
you all as you may be about me : 

The Colonel’s wasted hand was clenched. 

**T have insisted on hearing the truth, and 
Smythies has told me all. Now I have to 
arrange for my child. The question is 
what to do. She will be alone. What 
madness came over me to let her stay when 
the others went, I cannot understand! The 
thought appals me now. If I had had the 
faintest idea of what was coming—but no 
use to waste time in vain regrets. Some- 
thing has to be settled, and that quickly. 
My time may be very short.” 

Royston was silent. He knew too well the 
difficulties of the position. 

‘In an ordinary way it would be hard 
enough to leave her—like this—alone. But 
now! The country around is impassable for 
her. And yet—that she should remain here— 
the only English girl——” 

“TI know,” Royston murmured. He had 
viewed the matter already from every side, 
in painful bewilderment. 

**T have held out long against what others 
have feared—perhaps too obstinately. Now 
at last I see! Cecil, our men will go like 
the rest. They will mutiny.” 

Silence again. Royston had no encourage- 
ment to offer. 

“My own belief is that they will wait till 
I am gone—perhaps only till then. But that 
is mere conjecture. All one can know is that 
no veliance is to be placed anywhere. And 
when I think of leaving my child here—un- 
protected—helpless—not a friend to guard her 
-my brain whirls! How can I go? My little 
Evie * and his face was convulsed with 
some strong stab, bodily or mental. ‘“ My 
little helpless girl! It is awful.” 

* You wish her to go to England?” 

“Mrs. Worsley, my widowed sister in 
Reigate, will give her a home: and she will 
have enough of her own. But what is to 
become of her meanwhile? Who will pro- 
tect her now—now—when I am gone? Cecil 
—tell me—what can be done?” 

The appeal was pathetic. Drops stood on 
his cheeks, and the younger man wrung his 
hand, much moved. 

“Will you trust her to me, Colonel? I 
undertake to do my best.” 

“Tf,” murmured the Colonel—* if you were 
but older!” 
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‘* My age need be no hindrance. I see one 
way out of the difficulty, and only one. 
That is, that you should give her to me 
sntirely.” 

Colonel Hackworth’s breath came fast. 

* You mean 

*T mean as my wife. It is hardly over 





“Tt has been my most earnest wish, [| 
have hoped always that some day it might 
come about. Still—even then—you are but 
engaged.” 

‘We need not be only engaged. Mr, 
Melrose has authority to grant licenses. He 
is within reach, We may be man and wife 
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Colonel! Hackworth gave his daughter away with his own hand. 


ten days since I came back, and before I 
went away I had just made Evie’s acquaint- 
ance—yes, that is true enough. But I know 
you, my old friend, and I know of what 
sterling stuff you are made. I can _ see 
already that your daughter is like you. 
From the moment when we first met I 
liked her, and my first impressions are 
seldom mistaken. She and I have got on 
well together. Will you trust her to me? 
Will you give her to me, if she is willing, 
as my wife? Then I shall have every right to 
care for her, to live for her; or, if needful, 
to die for her.” 

Colonel Hackworth’s eyes seemed to _ be 
reading his inmost spirit; and Royston met 
steadily the burning gaze. 

‘She is a dear girl. It is no new thought. 
I have had the idea in my mind already—as 
a vague future possibility. If she consents, 
and if you will give her to me, I promise to 
do my utmost to make her happy.” 


before midday to-morrow. Will you con- 
sent?” 

The Colonel's 
wrung his off. 

‘Before morning! As soon as_ possible. 
Evie must come to me at once. Now, with- 
out delay. If that may only be, I shall die 
happy.” 

The girl in her white frock stood again by 
his side. It was already dark, and the gleam 
of a single lamp shed itself faintly through 
the large room. Royston was on one side 
of the couch, Evie on the other. 

“Listen to me, my darling,” her father 
said feebly. He was failing the faster for 
all this agitation; but to himself he could 
pay no heed. She held a cup to his lips, 
and he drank hastily, putting it aside. 

“That will do. Now listen. I have done 
very, very wrongly in letting you stay with 
me when the others went away. You ought 
to have gone with them, my child.” 


trembling hands nearly 
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“But I wouldn’t go, father. It was my 
doing, not yours. You must not blame your- 
self, please.” 

“TI do blame myself—sorely. But that is 
done, and it cannot be undone. The question 
now is as to you, my poor little helpless 
girl. Evie, I am going fast. I shall not be 
here much longer.” She caught her breath 
with a slight sob, and kissed his hand. 
“And to leave you here alone—to leave you 
as things are—as things may any day be 
now——” 

“Do you mean—because of the _ sepoys, 
father?” with another little sob. ‘* Would 
they kill me—your child? And you have 
been so good to them!” 

“They might do anything, under the 
present madness; and even if they remained 
staunch, still the country round is all unsafe. 
You could not travel away-—yet. To know 
that you must stay here—unprotected—not a 
European lady in the place——” 

Evie laid her wet cheek against his hand. 
“IT didn’t mean to do wrong, staying,” she 
whispered. ‘Won't God take care of me, 
father ?” 

“TI believe it, indeed; but He acts through 
means, and we have to do what lies in 
our power. My darling, you know something 
of this dear fellow, Cecil Royston. He has 
been to me the best of friends—as a son. 
You can trust him?” 

She looked up with a dim smile. 

“Oh, yes, I am sure I can trust Captain 
Royston—always—every where.” 

“Could you trust him so far as to put 
your whole life in his keeping? Could you 
marry him?” 

“Marry Captain Royston?” 
bewildered. 

“T would not have sought you so hurriedly, 
Evie,” Royston said in his quietest voice; 
he was strong as a young lion, and propor- 
tionately gentle. ‘‘ But this is no time for 
delays. Things are in a terrible state, and 
it is feared that we may be on the borders 
of a mutiny here, as in other places. In a 
few hours you may be without a protector. 
In any case, I would do for you the utmost 
that I should be able—but there are diffi- 
culties. I think you will understand those 
difficulties. If you will give me the absolute 
right to act as your protector, whatever 
may happen, then your father will no longer 
have the pain of leaving you alone.” He 
moved round, and took her hand into his 
own. “Will you, dear? I do not think we 
shall ever regret it. At least, I am sure I 


She seemed 


shall not; and I will do my best to make 
regrets impossible for you too. It will make 
his dying hours easy.” 

“T would do anything for my father’s sake,” 
she faltered. ‘But it—it seems so sudden. I 
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have never dreamt of such a thing. And if— 
if you only wish it on his account——” 

“I wish it on my own account,” he was able 
to say, quite sincerely. “It is not a new 
thought to me, Evie; though, had it not been 
for the present state of things, I should not, 
of course, have spoken so soon.” 

“I think my Evie would love you when 
she had learnt to know you,” the Colonel said 
anxiously. 

“You want me to be—engaged ?” 

*“*I wish that we should be married at once 
—before morning, if possible. I want you to 
give me the right to look after you, what 
ever may happen—to protect you to the best 
of my power, in any and every circumstance. 
And I want it to be without delay—while 
your father is still here to give you to me 
—that he may have the happiness.” 

“If she could but say ‘Yes,’ my mind 
would be at rest,” whispered the Colonel. 

“Then I will,” came with resolution; and 
Evie’s chill fingers crept into the Captain’s, 
where they met with a strong, warm grasp. 
“It seems very—very strange. But I—I’ll 
try to be a good wife to you. If it is right— 
if you really want it—if it makes him happy 
—I will.” 

Captain Royston kissed her gravely, and 
the Colonel said in fervent tones — ** Thank 
God! Now I am willing to go!” He clasped 
Evie in his arms—‘‘My child—my darling! 
What man can do for you Cecil will do.” 

Then came the question of arrangements. 
No time was to be lost; for Colonel Hack- 
worth’s whole heart was set on seeing Evie 
made Royston’s wife before his death, and 
none could say how soon he might pass away. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A STRANGE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


ARLY dawn had begun to appear, 
though a lamp was still burning, 
when Mr. Melrose, wearing his sur- 
plice and carrying a _prayer-book, 

stood at the foot of the Colonel’s bed. 

A marked alteration might be seen in the 
face of the sick man since the evening before. 
Those about him had decided that, if the 
wedding were to take place before he passed 
away, as he ardently desired, no time should 
be lost. The shadow of his coming change 
lay upon him, but through the shadow shone 
a light of intense thankfulness. Evie, watch- 
ing this look, could feel no regrets as to her 
own decision—no fears as to her own future. 
Her whole mind was absorbed in her father’s 
condition. 

She had not been in bed all night; and, be- 
tween sorrow and agitation, her cheeks were 
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as white as the muslin frock which she still 
wore. It had not occurred to her to put on 
another. The whole affair was one great be- 
wilderment. 

Captain Royston was in uniform, for he 
would have to hurry away to an early parade; 
and with him was a young brother-officer, 
Lieutenant Oscar Browne. Bertie Burns, too, 
had been summoned, and the ayah was present. 
Colonel Hackworth gave his daughter away 
with his own hand—a feeble hand, scarcely 
able to stretch itself out. 

The service was made as short as possible. 
Evie drooped her head, and answered each 
question in a soft undertone; while Cecil 
Royston spoke out clearly, as might one who 
was very sure of his own wishes. He, at 
least, was troubled by no debatings as to the 
wisdom of this step. It had not come to him 
with the shock of absolute novelty; and the 
touch of Evie’s little cold hand in his awoke 
i protecting love for the young creature thus 
flung into his keeping. 

Till almost the last moment the ring had 
been forgotten. It did not matter. Colonel 
Hackworth drew a small gold ring from under 
his pillow, attached to a black ribbon. 

**My wife's,” he said faintly. ‘I have worn 
it—ever since—and Evie shall wear it now.” 

The brief ceremony was all but over; the 
register had been signed, Browne and Burns 
adding their signatures as witnesses; and a 
hush fell on the little party, as Royston, with 
Evie, knelt beside the bed. A change, as of a 
grey veil, had crept over the Colonel’s face. 
Then a_ bugle-call rang out, and Captain 
Royston sprang to his feet. 

‘I must be off,” he said huskily. ‘* My 
dear little Evie—now you are mine! Wait 
here, and I will come back to you at the 
first possible moment.” He took her into his 
arms and kissed her twice tenderly. Then 
he bent over the bed, noted that change, 
and knew that he would never again in this 
life hear the voice of his beloved chief. He 
faltered, and dashed a tear aside. ‘* Good- 
bye!” he murmured. 

Colonel Hackworth, making one supreme 
effort, raised himself to a sitting posture. 

**Good-bye, my dear son. God bless you 
for what you have done. Good-bye, my 
precious Evie—my own dear little girl. She 
is my legacy to you, Cecil. Take care of her.” 

Then, as Royston hurried away, he fell 
back on the pillow. 

**Evie, Evie!” he whispered; and Evie 
knew that he was speaking, not to her, but 
to his long-lost wife. So radiant was his look 
that never after could she doubt his having 
seen her in that moment face to face. 

Five minutes more, and all was over. The 
newly made bride knelt on the floor, sobbing 
for her father, who was no longer there. 




















Within a few hours the wedding had to be 
followed by a funeral. Interment in the 
tropics is a hasty matter commonly; and 
this time there could be no thought of delay, 
All felt that from minute to minute no one 
could foresee what might happen next. 

At sundown they met in the little piece 
of ground set apart for English burial. Mr, 
Melrose was there, wearing again his surplice, 
and having his grey head uncovered. Captain 
Royston, who had been greatly occupied 
through the day, able to spend little time 
with Evie, was there, of course, with the 
regiment. Whatever mischief might be brew- 
ing, the Colonel was laid to rest, under a 
tamarind tree, with full military honours; and 
many natives were present by choice. The 
Colonel had been a good friend to them. 

Evie, having no black dress, wore a white 
frock, much the same as she had worn at 
her wedding. She shed few tears, but stood 
with bent head and dazed look, listening to 
the reverent tones of Mr. Melrose. At the 
close she knelt long, with hidden face, not 
weeping, only with a heavy sense upon her 
that the one life had ended and that the 
other had not begun. Royston’s hand at 
length gently raised her. 

**Come, dear,” he whispered; and she came 
obediently. The whole world seemed to be 
one great dream. 

She was roused out of that dream, when 
entering the bungalow, by the _ voice of 
Royston’s favourite orderly, Behari Singh. 
He said something to Royston in a subdued 
tone. Evie did not gather its import. One 
expression only reached her understanding— 
‘Will the mem-sahib 

That woke her out of her semi-trance. It 
brought to her a realisation that she was now 
no longer a mere girl in position—no longer 
**Evie Hackworth.” She was a ‘‘mem-sahib” 

a married woman ; and the respectful brown- 
faced orderly had been the first to recognise 
this fact in words. No one yet had called 
her ‘**Mrs. Royston” to her face. 

Royston, closely watching, saw something of 
what passed through her mind. He led her 
into her room, and again took her hands into 
his. 

‘*Dear Evie, I will do my best for you. By- 
and-by you will know me better, and things 
will not seem so strange. Try to trust me till 
then.” 

“1 will—I will. Oh, I do!” Evie murmured 
with a sob. ‘** What should I do without you 
now?” 

One quiet week was granted to them, in 
which they might learn to know one another 

one week, in which Captain Royston did 
verily, as he had promised, ‘do his best” for 
his young bride—and then the storm broke. 
It came at the last abruptly, as in so many 




















They chose the least frequented byways. 
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places. The death of the Colonel had aroused 
some expression of kindly feeling among the 
natives; and Royston indulged hopes that, 
even then, the tempest might disperse, though 
he made due preparations for escape any day, 
should it become needful. 

One morning he had gone as usual to early 
parade, and Evie sat alone, not especially 
anxious. Suddenly a sharp musket-shot rang 
out, and five or six reports followed in quick 
succession. 

She was startled, and dreaded the worst. 
**But I must keep calm, I must keep calm,” 
she said again and again. 

Few minutes actually passed, however long 
in seeming, before she heard a quick step, 
and Royston stood by her side. Evie looked 
up, with a breath of relief. 

*T thought—I was afraid—something had 
happened. I heard firing.” 

Royston was ghastly pale. 

**A great deal has happened,” he said in a 
low voice. ‘‘I could not come before, and now 
we have not a moment to lose. Come with me, 
as you are.” He addressed a few hurried 
sentences to the ayah. Then to Evie: ‘She 
must stay here, to cover our escape—if possible, 
to put them on a wrong scent.” 

One kind word to her faithful ayah was 
spoken; then Royston led her swiftly through 
the compound behind the bungalow, finding 
time as they went for a brief explanation. 

The mutiny, long dreaded, had taken place. 
At the close of the morning parade, instead 
of disbanding quietly as usual, the men had 
broken their ranks with noisy shouting, and 
several shots had been fired. Major Williams 
had dropped from his horse, mortally wounded ; 
two young officers were killed instantly by 
the same discharge; and those who had fired 
were seen to be reloading their weapons. 

Royston and those of his brother - officers 
who remained unhurt would have gone among 
the men, in a vain attempt to recall them 
to their duty; but several of the older sepoys 
closed around them, urging them to escape 
while yet they might, and even forcing them 
away. To remain was useless, they declared. 
The British raj was over, and nothing could 
stop the revolt. 

But for the thought of Evie, Royston would 
not even then have yielded. He had to 
remember her; and to remain on the parade- 
ground would have been to court certain 
death. Major Williams was already past help, 
and nothing more could be done in that 
direction. With all speed he hurried to the 
Colonel’s bungalow, meeting Mr. Melrose on 
his way, and sending Behari Singh ahead. 
Horses had been for days kept in readiness. 

*Are all the others coming too?” Evie 
asked, panting. 


Not all, Royston said. It was easier and 
safer to get away in small detachments than 
in one large party. Mr. Melrose and Dr, 
Smythies were together. Some had to escape 
on foot. His own plan was to aim straight 
for the hills, where he might place Evie in 
a position of comparative security—unless, as 
he greatly hoped, they should meet an English 
force by the way. They had first to ride 
some fifteen miles to the house of a friendly 
Indian gentleman, who had promised to give 
them shelter, should occasion arise. 

*“You may thank God, Evie, that he is at 
rest,” Royston said. ‘*He is beyond their 
reach. They cannot touch him now.” Cecil 
spoke with a new sternness, born of the scenes 
he had been through that morning, and an 
answering throb rose in Evie’s heart. 

“IT will not cry. I will try to be brave,” 
she said. ‘‘I do not mean to give trouble.” 

They reached the trysting-place, decided on 
earlier, a retired spot among trees, to find 
Browne and Burns already there, both 
mounted; while a spare horse waited for 
Royston, held by Behari. For Evie there 
was an ekka or native cart. 

As they started, fierce yells were borne to 
them, and flames could be seen to rise from 
houses near the parade ground. 

“Convicts set free,” observed Royston. 
“They were on their way to do that piece of 
business.” 

Royston rode close beside the ekka, keep- 
ing a keen look-out. They chose the least 
frequented byways; but every foot of the 
path was encompassed by danger. Jails had 
been freely broken open in all the country 
round, and prisoners had been set loose by 
hundreds. Stray marauders, rebel sepoys, 
released convicts, haunted the main roads; 
and at any moment the little party of fugitives 
might meet a body of desperate men. They 
had indeed their revolvers, but in such a case 
they could hope for little beyond selling their 
lives as dearly as possible. 

“And Evie——” Royston said the words 
aloud unconsciously. He had been gazing at 
the outline of her girlish figure in the un- 
couth ekka. Then he met the glance of young 
Burns, and he knew that he had been over 
heard, that his thought had been read. 

‘“‘T say, Royston,” uttered the boy—‘‘I don’t 
know how you feel about it; but I—I—if any 
of those fellows come and get the better of 
us, I—couldn’t leave her in their hands. I'd 
sooner—put her out of their reach myself!” 

Royston’s features were as colourless and 
almost as hard as marble. He significantly 
touched his revolver. 

“If I fall first, Bertie, keep one chamber in 
yours for that!” he said. 

END OF CHAPTER THREE. 
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THE ANCIENT “‘LEDE CHAPEL’ 


CHURCHES or tHE BATTLE FIELDS. 











ON TOWTON BATTLE-FIELD. 


(Ten yards long and thirteen feet wide.) 


"OTHING is more re- 
assuring to contem- 
plate, in comparing 
our own days with 
centuries ago, than 
the proof of the truth 
of the Bible’s state- 
ments as to the 
effects of the Christian re- 
ligion. And this is signally 
seen when we look at the 
old battle-fields of our own country. 
Where formerly men fought and strug- 
gled in fierce enmity there are now quiet 
country churches and chapels, that re- 
sound every Sunday with the song of 
love and the message of the Gospel. 
Peace and worship have taken the place 
of war and bloodshed, and the ‘swords 
have been turned into ploughshares and 
the spears into pruning-hooks” — almost 
in a literal sense. 

Our civil wars, lasting as they did 
for so many years, and extending all 
over the country, have naturally left 
many interesting memorials in the 





churches of our land. The first of these 
to which we would refer are these 
connected with the battle of Towton. 


On Palm Sunday, 1461, occurred the 
most sanguinary conflict that has ever 
taken place on English soil, when at 
least 28,000 brave Englishmen fell fighting 
either as Lancastrians or Yorkists on the 
fatal field of Towton, which is situated 
a few miles south of York. As to the 
fight itself, we will merely content our- 
selves with saying that there never were 
so many noblemen slain, even in a long 
foreign campaign, as fell at Towton on 
that one day. 

About a mile from the battle-field, or 
probably less, is the village of Saxton, 
which has a noble old church, whose 
memory will always survive whilst that 
of Towton lingers: for Saxton church 
contains within its fane and churchyard 
the remains of some of the famous dead. 
The Squire of Saxton, whose first thought, 
after the battle, was for his pasture- 
lands, which he was waiting to sow, 
caused the remains of the dead to be 
carted away, and placed in a large trench 
which he had had dug in the church- 
yard at Saxton, on the north side, near 
the wall. 

Lord Dacre’s corpse was taken, with 
his horse's dead body, and buried in 
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Saxton churchyard, on the north side. 
He was interred in an immense grave, 


in an upright position, seated on horse- 


back, just as in life. Over his grave 
there was placed an altar-tomb, which 


bears an inscription and his coat-of-arms. 
A few years an iron railing was 
placed round the tomb, and the inserip- 
tion renewed. The photograph here 
shown of this tomb is the first ever ob- 
tained, and was specially taken for this 
article. 

The present Vicar of Saxton has in his 
possession a curious memorial of Lord 
Dacre’s interment. In 1861, the sexton, 
in digging a grave close to this, cut into 
a horse’s skull, which was so placed as 
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In Towton village a memorial chapel 
was built by Richard IIL, but only the 
foundations of this are now left. Many 
of the slain thousands were interred in 
its yard, 

About half a mile from Saxton church, 


to the west, there stands in a meadow 
what is known as the “Lede Chapel,” 
often erroneously supposed to be the 
memorial raised by Richard IIL. It is a 
quaint place, and certainly ancient. It 
is built of stone, with a stone roof and 
buttresses, and is a most curious little 


building, being less than ten yards long 
and only thirteen feet wide. The windows 
are very small, and the interior furniture 
is extremely mean and antique. Services 
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LORD DACRE’S GRAVE 
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to prove that the skeleton of the animal 


went right under Lord Dacre’s grave. 
This was no doubt the faithful steed 
which had been buried with its master, 


four hundred years before, and the Vicar 
has preserved the skull of the horse as 
a memento. 

Saxton church is a fine old edifice, dating 
back to very ancient times, though its 
tower is of a later period than 1461. The 
walls have crosses cut on them; and it 


is thought that these are memorials of 
dead 


the famous who fell at Towton. 





IN SAXTON CHURCHYARD 


which he was buried upright on horseback.) 


are now held there only twice a year— 
on the Sundays after St. Luke’s Day and 
St. Mark’s Day. 

This *“*Lede Chapel” has been quite 
satisfactorily identified as being the do- 
mestic chapel of the Tyas family, when 
they dwelt at the adjacent hall. It was 
repaired in 1784, and known, from 
various circumstances, to be very old; 
but that it is the memorial chapel erected 
by Richard III. may now be taken as hav- 
ing been disproved. The photograph of 
this chapel, here reproduced, is also unique. 
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EVESHAM BELL-TOWER 


It is in the hilly meadows adjoining 
the ** Lede Chapel” that the famous roses 
grow, of a deep red, on small bushes 
scattered over the field, which roses are 
said to take their colour from the blood 
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of the Lancastrians who fell in the battle, 
and to be a memorial of them. Tradition 
has thus declared right from the year of 
the battle. Certainly the roses are there, 
and they have indeed a peculiarly deep 
hue: whether this is due to the _ soil 
or not is out of our province to deter- 
mine. The legend is very pretty, at any 
rate. 

When Simon de Montfort, whose fame 
and character have come down even to 
our days under the well-known appel- 
lation of ‘Sir Simon the Righteous,” led 
his few thousands of men towards the 
pretty country town of Evesham, in 
Worcestershire, in August, 1265, he little 
thought that almost under the shadow 
of the splendid Norman tower of the 
abbey church, his fate would be sealed. 
In front of the church rose his proud 
banner, and the old chieftain himself 
stood inside the edifice awaiting the com- 
ing of his son, the younger Simon. In 
order to catch the first glimpse of the 
expected host, De Montfort ascended the 
tower of Evesham church, and looked 
anxiously over the valley of the Avon. 
Far away he saw the advancing company 
and the banner of his son. But history 
tells us how delusive the hope proved; 
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how the army was that of Prince 
Edward, who had slain the younger 
Simon at Kenilworth, and had captured 
his standard. 

From this bell-tower, shown in the 
illustration, the noble-minded originator 
of the House of Commons saw how he 
had been deceived, and descended to 
battle and death. 

Evesham bell-tower is certainly one of 
the most curious church towers’ in 
England. And this for two reasons. 
Firstly, it belongs to two churches, 
these being dedicated to St. Lawrence 
and All Saints: and secondly, it is at- 
tached to neither of them, being situated 
midway between the two. 

The next battle-field church which is 
worthy of our attention is that of 
Wakefield. No more interesting one can 
be found in England. The opposing 
forces of the Red and White Roses 
met at Wakefield Green in 1460. Here, 
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after a terrible fight, the Laneastrians 
defeated the Yorkists, and the Duke of 
York was killed. 

A very curious memorial of the death 
of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
still exists in the familiar ‘Chapel on 
the Bridge” at Wakefield. This weather- 
beaten structure is built right in the 
middle of the bridge which spans the 
Calder, and has its foundations in the 
river-bed. The old carving and the an- 
cient stones have not always been care- 
fully guarded, for the venerable structure 
has been more than once used as a 
common dwelling-house. At one time it 
Was occupied by a corn merchant, who 
used it as his counting-house; then it 
became a hand wool-comber’s shop. The 
workmen washed their fleeces in the 
river outside the chapel, and combed 
the wool inside it. Some fifty years 
ago a signboard was still to be seen 
affixed over one of the doorways, with 
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the words, ‘* Brook, Tailor,” upon it. 
The old place, having gone through so 
many vicissitudes, Was restored and re- 
opened in 1847, as a chapel-of-ease to the 
church of St. Mary, since which time 
it has been very reverently cared for. 

It appears that a chapel existed here 
in Edward IIL.’s time, but Edward IV. 
rebuilt and re-endowed it, in memory 
of his father, the Duke of York, and 
his brother, the Earl of Rutland, who 
were slain at Wakefield Green, December 
Zist. 1460: so that probably this relic is 
one of the very oldest ones, existing 
much in its original state. When the 
chantry chapels were dissolved by 
Edward VI., services at this old resort 
of wayside pilgrims were discontinued, 
to be resumed, as stated above, in 1847. 
The old western front was renewed some 
years ago, and the part taken down was 
rebuilt at Kettlethorpe Hall, Sandal. 

Speaking of this chapel and _ its his- 
tory, it may not be out of place to 
add that very recently, through the 
exertions of some Wakefield ladies, a 
stone memorial has been erected, with 
suitable inscription, upon the spot near 
Sandal chureh where Richard Planta- 
genet, Duke of York, is said to have 
fallen during the battle of Wakefield 
Green. This memorial cross was recently 
unveiled by the new Bishop of Wakefield 

almost his first official diocesan act 
and his Lordship expressed a wish that 
the lane in which it is situated should 
have restored to it its old name of 
“Cock and Bottle Lane.” ‘* For,” said 
the Bishop—and the suggestion is valu- 
able—‘‘I cannot doubt but that that 
very name is derived from the battle 
itself, being a corruption of ‘le cog en 
la bataille.’” 

When William the Norman faced Harold 
at Hastings, on October 14th, 1066, he 
made a vow that, should he be spared 
and given success in the encounter, he 
would erect an abbey to God and to St. 
Martin on the site. After the victory 
the building of this memorial Battle 
Abbey—was intrusted to Faber, a monk 
of Tours, and others. It was begun in 
1067, and dedicated, amidst a scene of 
great splendour and enthusiasm in 1094, 
under William Rufus. With various 
changes of fortune it was maintained 
in high style until the dissolution of the 
monasteries, when it was surrendered, 
In 1538, 
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As far as is known, it was built on 
the very place where Harold’s standard 





(Photo: G. and J. Hall, Wakefield.) 


THE NEWLY ERECTED MEMORIAL NEAR SANDAL 
CHURCH. 


(To commemorate the place where Richard of York 
fell in 1460.) 


stood; though it is said that the high 
altar of olden times—now a ruin—was 
raised on the spot where the last of the 
Saxon kings was slain. 

Probably the most noteworthy  sur- 
viving feature of Battle Abbey is the 
beautiful Norman gateway, of which a 
picture is given on the following page. 
It forms a prominent and striking me- 
morial in itself to the prowess of the 
conquerors, and is notable as being the 
oldest, the most beautiful, and the 
most perfect of all Norman gateways 
in England. 

Barnet, in Hertfordshire, beheld, in 
1471, a great triumph of the Yorkist army. 
The old part of the present church of St. 
John the Baptist, Chipping Barnet, dates 
from about 1350, but few traces of it are 
now left. The main fabric of the present 
noble edifice goes back to 1420, but as 
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late as 1875 a beautiful new nave, chaneel, 
and south aisle were added. 
The the battle of Barnet was 
nearer Hadley than Chipping Barnet. 
In 1875, when the additions were 
made to St. John the Baptist’s Church, 


site of 


it was deemed only fitting, by both 
the vicar and the parishioners, that 
some memorial should be set up of the 
great battle, and so the end of pew 
No. 18 in the north aisle of the old 
nave was picturesquely carved in 
memory of the conflict of the Roses, 


and we are enabled to give a_ specially 
taken photograph of it, hitherto unrepro- 
duced. In the upper panel is a rose, in 
the lower panels are two roses, one re- 
presenting the White Rose and one the 
Red, whilst a third panel shows the 
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the battle was going against his side, he 
descended from his favourite war-horse, 


which was the only one of its kind in 
Kurope, and in full view of the army, 
told the steed in affectionate terms that 
it must die for the good of the Laneas- 


trian cause, and that he would conquer, 
or die with it. The noble animal bowed 


its head, as if fully comprehending its 
master’s words, and the Earl killed it 
with his sword. Then, raising on high 


the dripping blade, ~-he shouted to his 
followers, **Now, Lancastrians, on! To 
victory or death!” 

St. Peter's Church, Market Bosworth, 
has two claims to attention in any 
account of churches of the battle-fields, 
in that, firstly, it was connected with 
the last fight in the Wars of the Roses; 
and secondly, it had associations of no 
unimportant character with the first 
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BATTLE ABBEY: 


erossed swords, significant of the battle. 
On the are a on a shield, 
separate roses, and leaves. 

Not far from the church of Hadley is 
supposed to be the spot where the Earl 
of Warwick slew his black Arabian 


sides rose 


steed, as an indication that he meant to 
Tradition says that, seeing 


win or die. 
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skirmish in the Civil War of Charles L's 


reign. 

The church consists of a lofty tower 
with spire, a nave, with north and 
south aisles, and a chancel. Its erection 
goes back certainly to the year 1221. 
The battle of Bosworth Field, in 1485, 


appears to have left little or no trace 














on the edifice itself. In a more curious 
way. through its then rector, Michael 
Hudson, St. Peter's, Market Bosworth, 
became noted amongst the Cavaliers and 


Roundheads. Hudson was presented to 
the living by Charles IL. and, being a 
true ili mber of the Church Militant, 
when the King raised his standard at 
Nottingham, in 1642, the rector went to 
his Majesty’s aid. He actually took 
part in the battle of Edgehill, and went 


with Charles to Oxford. 

The King gave him an appointment in 
the army, and made him his chaplain. 
By this fighting cleric Charles was con- 
ducted in disguise to Neweastle, to join 
the Marquis of that town. 

Parliament arrested Dr. Hudson for 
this, but he escaped, being afterwards 
captured at Rochester, and brought to 
London. Here he escaped again, was re- 
captured three months later, and sent 
to the Tower. 

In 1645 he managed to escape once 
more, having disguised himself as a 
fruiterer, carrying his basket of fruit on 
his head. In Lincolnshire, he raised a 
troop of horse, becoming its colonel, 
but soon afterwards, just before his 
loved master’s death, he was betrayed 
and murdered in Northamptonshire. 

At the Restoration, in 1660, Charles II. 
gave a present of a new bell to St. 
Peter's, Bosworth, in commemoration of 
his return to the throne, and as a 
memorial of its militant rector’s services 
to the royal cause. 

The battles of the Civil War have 
in very few cases left any memorials 
or traces on the churches that are ad- 
jacent to the _ battle-fields. The most 
sanguinary and decisive of the conflicts 
were at Marston Moor, Newbury, and 
Naseby. 

It is said that the nephew of Cromwell, 
who was killed at Marston Moor, is 
buried at the church of Bilton, near 
York, with many other bodies of the 
slain. Bilton church is an old country 
church—low, and of somewhat conven- 
tional appearance. 

On the field of Marston Moor, not far 
from Long Marston church, there is a 
hedge bordering on the high road, con- 
cerning which a curious story is_ told. 
The legend says that any person standing 
hear a certain gap in that hedge on 
the anniversary of the eve of the battle 
Will see, at midnight, shadowy warriors 
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flying over the plain and_ uttering 
unearthly cries as they attack one 
another in a ghostly battle. Also that 
at a later hour there comes rushing 
through the gap, into the high-road, a 
squadron of ghostly Cavaliers, led by 
Prince Rupert, fleeing towards York; 
whilst closely following are some dozen 
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THE PEW END IN BARNET CHURCH 


(Carved to commemorate the battle.) 


stalwart Roundheads, with Cromwell at 
their head! 

After the battle of Wakefield Green 
the victorious Lancastrians, marching 
south, encountered the other body of 
Yorkist troops at St. Albans in Hert- 
fordshire. There had been a battle at 
this same place—the first in the Wars 
of the Roses—about six years before. 
There is no need to go into a description 
of either struggle, beyond what is 
necessary for associating them with the 
noble cathedral —the abbey church it 
Was at that time—which adorns the 
little Hertfordshire town. 

One peculiarity of the first battle of St. 
Albans was that it took place, not in 
the fields, but in the open High Street, 
close to the church. After the battle 
the bodies of no fewer than fourteen 
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hundred soldiers were lying in the street, 
and were taken up for interment; of 
these, the corpses of the most distin- 
guished persons were carried into the 
abbey, where they were buried. 

Those tourists who have at any time 
wandered through the charming vale of 
the Severn, in Gloucestershire, will re- 
member one lovely scene which at once 
delighted and interested them. I refer 
to the view of the noble abbey of Tewkes- 
bury, as it rises proudly, with its impos- 
ing Norman tower, above the surrounding 
landscape. 

Immediately under the tower, in the 
centre of the floor, we observe an orna- 
mental brass which at once commands 
our attention, and we pause to read it. 
The inscription is in Latin, of which the 
following is a translation : 

*Here lies Edward, Prince of Wales, 
cruelly slain whilst but a youth, A.p. 1471, 
May 4th. Alas! the savagery of men. 
Thou art the sole light of thy mother, 
and the last hope of thy race.” 

This beautiful inscription, it need 
searcely be said, refers to the last Lan- 
eastrian Prince, who was slain at 
Tewkesbury, on the date named, after 
the Yorkist victory. His remains were 
brought to the abbey church for burial, 


but whether they were really placed 
here, or at the foot of a pillar north- 
west of the tower is uncertain. Some 


workmen several years ago found in the 
latter place part of a tilting helmet 
and a sword, which were said to have 
belonged to Edward. King Edward IV. 
attended the abbey for a_ thanks- 
giving, after the victory he had gained, 
with great pomp and retinue. But two 
days later his followers, not animated 
by his chivalrous and forgiving spirit, 
forced their way into the sacred shrine, 
and, dragging out all the Lancastrian 
chiefs who had sheltered there, brought 
them before the Duke of Gloucester, when 
they were condemned and executed in 
front of the church in cold blood. 

Yet Tewkesbury Abbey has its con- 
trast to this scene of carnage. We 
‘annot pass by its history without re- 
collecting that here, too, often came one 
of the most beautiful of later charac- 
ters in fiction, the ever-charming ‘* John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Tewkesbury is the 


‘Norton Bury” of the story which has 
so often helped and solaced many weary 
hearts ; 


and the noble abbey which 
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contains the memorial to the courtly “gen. 
tleman,” Prince Edward of Lancaster, 
has also its memorial to the “ gentle. 
man” of later days, the charming story 


of whose life has delighted so many 
thousands of the English-speaking race 


throughout the world. 

Nor must we omit to notice the connee- 
tion of Tewkesbury church with battles 
of lesser note than that of 1471, for in 
the abbey is the fine monument to 
the Despensers, whose associations with 


Edward Il. and with Edward IIL. are 
well known. The monument is a mag- 
nificent one; the figures are of white 


alabaster, and most delicately carved. 
In concluding this article I cannot 
omit to express my thanks to the clergy- 
men of the various churches mentioned, 
who have so kindly placed their parish 
records, photographs, and other particu- 
lars at my disposal, for the benefit of 
the readers of this magazine. 
GEORGE A, WADE, 
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MONUMENT IN TEWKESBURY 


ABBEY. 


THE DESPENSER 


(The most ornate memorial to the dead in any 
church on an English battle-field.) 





























AH AT would you think 
of a father who 
provided for his 
child only that 
which the child 
actually asked, or 
who could not un- 
derstand the child’s 
wishes until they 
had been fully and 
correctly expressed in words ? What 
would you think of a mother who, read- 
ing distress, or joy, or shame, or anxious 
desire, written on her little one’s counten- 
ance, or hearing its sudden cry of pain, 
delayed to give sympathy or to bring 
comfort until it had put its feelings into 
suitable words ? 

You would say that that father or 
mother was acting rather like a stranger 
than a parent. Parental love can dis- 
pense with the necessity of many words; 
and the more intense the love—the more 
perfect the understanding—the less are 
words required for the purpose of let- 
ting the parent know what is in the 
child's mind. It is the need which makes 
the appeal: it is the feeling of need 
which really constitutes the plea. And 
a father is not moved by the word, but 
by the want; it is not the language, but 
the longing, which touches his sympathy 
and moves his hand. 

Our Saviour has beautifully glanced at 
this gift of parental insight when warning 
His followers against the popular error 
of supposing that many words are re- 
quired in prayer. He says, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, “ Your Father knoweth 
What things ye have need of, before ye 
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Wynne, D.D., Killarney. 


ask Him.” We may well bless and thank 
our Lord Jesus for so helpful an assur- 
ance. To some Christian people, indeed, 
the expression of their souls’ desire is 
easy. To others, and especially at times 
of physical or mental depression, or when 
overwhelmed by a sense of unworthi- 
ness, it is hard. Sometimes we can 
scarcely tell what it is which burdens 
us, what we have a right to seek from 
God. At times the very act of kneel- 
ing down seems to dissipate rather than 
to invite the spirit of prayer. Some- 
times doubts oppress, the sense of our 
ignorance of what is best for us over- 
whelms us; and again, at times we can 
put utter faltering words—we cannot 
fix our attention, and our infirmity of 
will seems to ruin our prayer. We wish 
to offer to God something which shall 
be humbly, rightly, dutifully expressed ; 
and then the thought of the many im- 
perfections of our prayers depresses us. 
We even fear that we do not pray at all, 
because we find that we cannot pray as 
we wish. 

I have a message of consolation to bring 
toany brother or sister who, knowing that 
God is our Father through the great mercy 
which has brought us near in Christ Jesus, 
nevertheless suffers from some of these 
infirmities in prayer. It is a safe message 
which I bring, because I have it directly 
from the lips of the Master Himself. 
“Your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask Him.” Ob- 
serve, He does not say, ‘** Therefore ye need 
not ask Him.” The conclusion He draws 
is very different indeed. He goes on to 
add, “After this manner, therefore ”"—this 
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brief, simple manner—‘‘ pray ye”; and 
then follows His own inestimable model 
of prayer. It is a wholly unwarrantable 
inference to draw from Christ’s assurance 
that our wants are already known to our 
Father that, therefore we need not take 
the pains to tell them. Whatever was 
our Saviour’s meaning, this, be sure, He 
did not mean—to permit His people to 
grow slack in prayer. What He does 
intend to assure us is that our Father 
does not depend for His knowledge on 
our words. He knows the unfelt needs 
and hears the felt but unspoken desires. 
He looks down through the words to view 
the thoughts, the trust, the wishes, and 
finds in these the true essence of prayer. 

There is wisdom and consolation here 
for a number of Christian people. There 
are those who have a helpful gift of 
expression in leading others in prayer. 
But in secret prayer, when we have “shut 
to the door,” and ‘pray to our Father 
in secret,” these gifts of expression count 
for little, compared with the grace of de- 
sire and the activity of faith. Words 
have their deep value so long as they are 
not used, even unconsciously, to conceal 
the emptiness of desire. Words help to fix 
our thoughts, to stimulate our desires, to 
humble us when we thus bring ourselves 
definitely, perhaps audibly, to tell to God, 
one by one, our sins, our faults, our fail- 
ings. They help to deepen our thankful- 
ness when we actually number before God, 
one by one, the mercies which we have 
received. And no child of God perhaps 
has ever really learned to pray without 
the use of words. But it is of importance 
to be well assured that words are not 
needed to inform our Heavenly Father 
of anything. it is quite certain that He 
knows our real but unfelt necessities, 
and provides for us, in a thousand ways, 
though we do not ask at all: that 
He reads our desires, when we do know 
and feel, before we have begun to put 
them into words; and that He regards, 
when we are asking, not the form of our 
petition, but the reality of our desire 
and of our trust. He looks at our 
thoughts, our sorrows, our gratitude, our 
penitence, our love. These, and not the 
expression of them, are, it must be plain, 
what our Father really looks for when 
we come to Him in prayer. 
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The personal history of the life of prayer 
in the Christian soul varies greatly in 
different people. But this, I think, may 
be generally true. In the course of our 
soul's training it is not at any early stage 
that we learn how truly the heart can 
pray without the agency of the lips, 
Children learn their prayers by being 
taught words tosay. And year after year, 
with our increasing wants, and our many 
faults, and the desire to plead for friends 
and to give thanks for particular mercies, 
the mention of all these in words whis- 
pered, or written, or spoken aloud, is the 
natural and rightful mode of training in 
prayerful habits, and of strengthening 
the feelings which are growing within. 
It is all this time a matter of universal 
experience, and almost of necessity, that 
words should express the varied, genuine 
feelings of hearts. 

But perhaps the time comes in earlier 
or later life when, in deep sorrow, or 
the overwhelming sense of unworthiness, 
or unwilling doubt, or great weariness, 
there is a craving for a close communion 
with God, and yet an inability to fully ex- 
press the deeper humiliation, the spiritual 
wants, the strengthening trust, the con- 
scious ignorance of the path of duty, the 
practical difficulty of decision. At such 
a time, perhaps, we feel cast down be- 
cause we cannot find our former facility 
of expression. Our “ groanings” cannot 
be uttered. We fear we are losing the 
power of prayer, and may for a consider- 
able time be dejected without a cause. 
This depression might have been averted 
had we grasped thoroughly the truth 
that our Father does not wait to hear 
us speak (Isaiah Ixv. 24; Rom. viii. 25), 
but takes the desire for the utterance, 
and gives the help, the pardon, the com- 
fort, which we have not had power to 
ask for. 

At such a time when words fail us, 
and even desire is perplexed, there may 
be po prayer more comprehensive and 
more acceptable than that of the Prophet 
Jeremiah: “*O Lord, Thou knowest !” 

The trusting heart may thus honour 
the all-loving Father, and the assurance 
of our Saviour will be our refuge in 
this time of trouble: ‘“ Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask Him.” 
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A Complete Story. 


CRAWFORD 
was as tall, and 
straight, and 
strong as one of 
the free-growing 
hickory trees on 
his father’s farm. 

He was only 
nineteen, but he 
was over six feet, 
and_ broad - shoul- 
dered too. 

Hard work in 
the open air and good plain food had 
developed the sound stock whence he 
sprang, until he topped his _ father’s 
height a couple of inches. 

The pride with which his father saw 
him shoot up and develop physically 
was not one whit greater than the lov- 
ing interest his mother took in the 
development of the great strength of 
moral character the boy showed. 

Big and strong as he was, he did not 
grow too big for the little loving acts 
of kindness with which he was ever 
repaying his mother’s care. 

If she started for the door with a 
pail, a great strong hand would be laid 
gently on her shoulder, and a_ voice 
would say in her ear, “I'll bring it, 
mother. I guess you’ve got enough to 
do with the tea things.” 

'T was small wonder, then, with this 
bond of almost idolatrous love bestowed 
upon him by a Christian mother, that 
“Jack” Crawford was the pride of 
the Scotch settlement in the rather 
backwoods township in which he lived. 
Sundry feats of strength and agility 
at barn-raisings and other gatherings 
had earned for him the name of “Strong 
John Crawford.” This giving of names 
was a distinctive feature all through 
the Scotch settlements in Canada, prob- 
ably a relic of the old Scotch system 
671 
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of naming people from some peculiarity. 
Thus was John Crawford when his 
mother spoke to him one bright, crisp 
December morning. 

* You will be home early, my boy,” 
she said, “for this is the night of the 
MeMillens’ paring-bee. It’s a good three 
miles over to their clearing, and father 
says that the horses may be too tired 
to drive there if the sleighing is bad 
to the river, where they are hauling 
the logs.” 

*T’ll come back early, mother, if you 
want me to, but—but——” and he looked 
down at his big knee boots and on to 
the primitive hearth. 

“But what, John?” said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, putting her hand on his arm and 
trying to look into his downeast eyes. 

“Nothing, mother; only I guess I’ll 
be pretty tired by the time I tramp 
over lot sixteen and cull two or three 
hundred logs.” 

The mother remained silent for a 
moment, thinking: then she said, ‘John, 
you wouldn’t be too tired to go there, 
or anywhere else, if I asked you, would 
you? But if you'll tell me what it is, 
Ill not ask you to go, if you shouldn't”; 
for she knew that there was something 
else beside the tiredness troubling her 
boy. With a mother’s intuition, she 
knew that it was due to a trifling mis- 
understanding which had arisen between 
John and the daughter of her friends, 
the MeMillens. 

It was the custom among the good 
country folk for the young people who 
were fond of each other’s company to 
walk home together from church on 
Sunday, and for years John and Bessie 
MeMillen had gone on ahead of the 
older people. Even when the two 
families drove to church—which was not 
always, for the orthodox Presbyterians 
were much against the Sabbath labour 
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of “putting in” the teams—the young 
people would walk. 

Usually John had tea with the 
MeMillens and spent an hour or two in 
the evening with them. 

Tears of thankfulness often came to 
Mrs. Crawford’s eyes when she thought 
of how all her dearest wishes in life 
were likely to be realised, for Bessie 
MeMillen was the one girl that she 
thought worthy of John. Her pious 
mother had brought her up as Mrs. 
Crawford would have brought up a 
daughter of her own. 

The Sabbath before John had _ not 
walked home with Bessie. A _ cousin, 
who was a clerk in Rodney, had been 
with her. 

‘Tell me if it’s about Bessie, John,” 
she said. “I know that she wants you 
to go to the paring-bee to-night.” 

‘*I’d rather not go, mother,” answered 
the boy, “for her cousin from Rodney 
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**Tell me if it’s about Bessie, John.” 


will be there, and it might make it un. 
pleasant for Bessie if I were to go.” 

“TI should not ask you to go, John, 
if I did not think ‘twere best, but | 
know that Bessie will be very much dis. 
appointed if you’re not there. So you'll 
go to please me—won’t you, boy?” 

“Yes, mother, I'll go—that is, if 
nothing happens. Of course, nothing is 
likely to happen, so you'll see me back 
in time to get ready.” 

The mother kissed him on the fore 
head, and busied herself getting him a 
lunch to take with him, for he was 
going over to a lot upon which his 
father had been cutting logs, and it was 
five or six miles away. He was going 
to put his father’s mark upon the ends 
of all the logs—a large “C.” This was 
called “culling,” and was done _ by 
striking the end of the log with a 
hammer upon which was the letter ‘“C.” 

“Why, mother!” exclaimed John, when 
Mrs. Crawford 
handed him his 
lunch, “do you 
think I’m going 
to be away for a 
week, that you 
give me so much 
to eat?” 

‘Travelling in 
the frost is hungry 
work, John, and 
you ll eat all I’ve 
given you,” an- 
swered his mother. 
‘**1f you don’t need 
it, you can give it 
away to someone.” 

* Who in the 
world shall I see to 
give it to where 
I’m going? 
There ’s nobody 
lives over there 
at all.” 

The last words 
John heard were, 
**Be sure and get 
home in time to 
get ready for the 
paring.” 

As he passed the 
barn his brother 


we Jim called out to 
SS him: ‘‘Say, Jack, 
os don’t be late git- 


ten home, for the 
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**Can I do anything 


paring’s on up at MeMillen’s, and you 
want to take the shine out of that city 
chap. Guess he thinks he’s quite a 
masher ‘cause he works at Rodney ; 
he’s only a counter-jumper, anyway.” 

“T’ll be back,” cheerily called out 
John, feeling glad that he had promised 
his mother to go. 

All day he tramped about on lot 
sixteen, in the seventh concession, Ald- 
borough township—that was the way it 
was described in his father’s agreement 
about the timber—driving the big letter 
“C” deep into the wood of the chestnut, 
oak, and ash 

Here and 
wandered, 
tree had 
logs. 

What with trying to get through early, 
and thoughts of Bessie McMillen * and 
the paring he scarcely touched his 


logs. 

there, all over the lot, he 
wherever he could see that a 
been felled and cut up into 


r-bee, 


lunch. Economy was second nature to 
the thrifty, hard-working people of 
that region, and so he refrained from 
throwing it away when he had eaten 


the little he required. “It may come in 


something or somebody,” he 
thought, as he looked at the generous 
supply his mother had given him. 

At last the logs were all marked, and 
he started for home. 

The seventh concession road was simply 
cut out through the bush—just a wide 
lane through the solid forest that rose 
on either side. There was no grading— 
nothing to show that it was a road; 
even the stumps were standing, and in 
and out among these wound the sleigh 
track over which the lumbermen hauled 
their logs. 

John had gone along this track about 
half a mile when he came upon a sleigh- 
load of people. The load consisted of 
an old man and woman, a younger 
woman, and three children. The chil- 
dren were crying bitterly with the cold. 
Behind the first sleigh was another, 
piled high with household goods and 
furniture. 

* Hulloo!” exclaimed 
“this is a strange lot.” 

Fresh tracks led off through the deep 
snow into the depths of the bush, and 


handy for 


John to himself, 
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John could see that they were waiting 
for one of the party who had evidently 
disappeared in the forest. 

They were apparently new - comers in 
those parts, and the crying of the children 
touched his heart. 

** Good-evening, people,” he said. ‘Can 
I do anything for you >?” 

The younger woman answered him in 
very broken English, with a strong 
German accent: ‘* Mine husband haf gone 
to look for der house.” 

John had no idea that there was a 
house anywhere near there, for ‘ the 
woods,” as it was spoken of over at the 
Scotch settlement, comprised about two 
or three thousand acres of solid forest. 

Just then the husband came trudging 
back through the snow, and explained 
to John that he had taken up that lot 
to make a farm of it, and had _ been 
there in the autumn and built a small 
log-house. 

He had blazed a path to it, which 
commenced somewhere about where they 
were then, but he could not find it 
now; neither could he find the house. 

The young woodsman could see that 
the other’s knowledge of this sort of life 
was very limited. 

When he had blazed his track through 
the woods the marks had been fresh, and 
he could readily make them out; but 
time had darkened them up, and now 
they were, to his unpractised eye, hard 
to find. 

Jack Crawford hesitated for a minute. 
He recognised in an instant that he had 
to choose between two things; to stop 
and help them until they were right 
into their house, good and comfortable, 
and so perhaps disappoint his mother 
about getting home early, or else give 
them some general directions and push 
on home. 

Even if he did the latter, it would be 
night by the time he reached there, for 
his work had kept him longer than he 
had expected it would. On the one hand, 
was the keeping of his word to his mother 
and Bessie MeMillen: on the other, were 
these lone people and the crying children. 

Only for an instant did he hesitate; 
the erying children settled it. 

‘*Give me your axe,” said he to the 
man. “It will take some time to get in 
there with the teams, I think, and the 
youngsters are cold, so we had better 
make a fire.” 








Going to a dry chestnut stub that 
stood bleached and white, its riven sides 
showing where the lightning had struck 
out its strong life, he quickly hewed an 
armful of shavings and chips from the 
dried shell. With these he started a fire 
on the road beside the sleigh, and _ piled 
it high with dry sticks of beech that 
had been cut down in the summer when 
the road was cut through. 

As the fire crackled and the blaze 
rolled high, the little drawn faces, 
pinched by the bitter cold, began to 
relax, the heat dried the tears, and 
the little ones began to prattle and clap 
their hands. 

Then his lunch that he had saved up 
so carefully was pulled with a mighty 
tug from his pocket, where it was 
wedged so tightly, and given to the 
children 

“Come now,” he said to the man, 
“we'll find your blaze.” 

Tramping along the edge of the 
woods, and scrutinising every tree care- 
fully, he presently came to one bearing 
the mark of once having had a chip 
taken out of its bark. Yes, that was 
it; the man remembered it now—it was 
a beech. It had been hard, and his axe 
had glanced and made but a_ very 
small mark. 

They followed the line of blazes till 
they came to the little log-house half- 
buried under a mass of fallen snow. 

Then John swung his axe and cut a 
good road back to the teams. 

By the time they got back it was 
growing dark, but he did not leave 
them at that. 

He drove the leading team in over 
the somewhat rough road. 

‘““We must put up the stove first,” he 
said to Herr Schwartz, for that was the 
man’s name; and in a few minutes the 
stove was up, pipe and all, and a roar- 
ing fire going. 

As he worked he could see the pleased, 
admiring look of the women, and _ his 
face glowed with pride; and he felt that 
when he told his mother what had 
detained him, she would think it well 
done. 

Then the furniture had to come in, 
and the horses to be put in the little 
stable which had been built for them. 
Some snow wes melted in the kettle 
till it boiled and sputtered, and the 
result was a cup of hot tea, which 
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thawed everybody and made them feel 
as though they were kings and _ princes, 
for the time being at least. 

The poor woman's eyes were brimming 
with gratitude, and her voice was husky 
with emotion as she thanked John over 
and over again. 

“We vas so colt,” she said, ‘‘out der, 
und der liddle vons dey cry so, dat 
mine heart was proke, but den you 
come shust like some fairy, und all is 
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woman, in her own broken dialect, ‘we 
will do something for you. What is 
your name, so we cannot forget?” 

He told them his name, and, as they 
were all> right and comfortable, he 
started for home. 

“The longest way round is the short- 
est way home,” muttered John as he 
strode out to the road, *“* but I’m late, 
and mother’ll be anxious, and I can 
lop off a good two miles by taking a 








His lunch was pulled with a mighty tug from his pocket. 


varm und nice, und here ve are in our 
own home. Carl, he vas always speek 
aboud ven ve ged in our own home.” 
John laughed quietly at the idea of 
being called a fairy; he looked more 
like a viking with his tawny hair, and 
his immense broad shoulders. 

“Some day, perhaps,” said the little 





bee-line through the bush for the Scotch 
Block.” 

The night was clear, and he had not 
any fear but that he could guide him- 
self by the stars. 

“T guess Bessie will be pretty cross if 
I don’t turn up,” thought John, as he 
swung along, “ but, p’rhaps, after all, she 
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wouldn’t care. One never 
girls are thinking about.” 

Whether it was this 
reasoning that set him 
course John never quite knew, but, 
after a time, he discovered that he 
had walked quite far enough to fetch 
the settlement clearings, and he was 
still in the woods. It was not the right 
sort of woods either. 

Down towards his father’s farm the 
land was heavier and grew more beech, 
and maple, and oak. The land he was 
on was studded with chestnut, and ash, 
and butternut. 

The sky was overcast now, and the 
light of the guiding stars had gone out. 
He must take his bearings again. He 
should have travelled almost due south 
from where he had left the Germans, 
but by looking at the moss on the 
trunks of the trees he found that he 
had turned off until he was going al- 
most due north-west. The moss was 
thickest on the north side of the trees, 
and that gave him a starting-point on 
the wood compass. 

At last he came to a clearing; but as 
he came out into it he saw that it was 
quite unfamiliar, and it turned out to be 
another settlement, some five miles away 
from that in which his home was. 

**T’ll take the road for it this time,” 
thought John; and he went on mutter- 
ing good-humouredly, ‘‘ The longest way 
round is the shortest way home.” 

It was eleven o'clock when he arrived 
home. 

Mrs. Crawford was waiting for her son, 
full of gloomy forebodings for his wel- 
fare, for she knew that something serious 
must have happened to keep him so late. 

She gave a little glad cry of surprise 
when he came in, stamping the snow off 
his boots. 

Then, sitting by the great open fire- 
place, he told her in simple words just 
why he had been detained. 

His mother kissed him on the forehead, 
and said, ** You did well, my boy. Al- 
ways do what you think is right, and 
your mother will be proud of you.” 

**T thought you wouldn’t mind, mother,” 
he said simply. ‘‘I knew that you would 
be disappointed on account of Bessie, but 
I couldn’t leave those poor children crying 
in the cold.” 

They sat long 


knows what 


round - about 
wrong in his 


into the night there by 


the cheerful wood fire, those two, mother 
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and son, talking and waiting for the others 
to come back from the paring-bee. 

** Mother,” said John, after a little spell 
of silence, in which she could see that he 
had been thinking deeply, “I think I'l] 
take uncle’s offer at Montreal, and go into 


his business. I think it will do me good.” 

Mrs. Crawford did not oppose him, for 
she had wanted him to accept her 
brother’s offer before. 

** And, mother, will you, please, not say 
anything to Bessie about why I wasn’t at 
the paring-bee. I think it will be better 
to let things take their own course. Just 
leave them as they are until I come back 
again in a year.” 

The next Sabbath at church Mrs, 
Crawford could see that Bessie was 
evidently piqued at John’s absence from 
the paring-bee. She bowed to him very 
stiffly, and was particularly affable to 
the cousin from Rodney. 

Shortly after John went 
Montreal to his uncle. 

One, two, three years passed, and, 
with the exception of his yearly visit 
home at Christmas time, he worked 
steadily in his uncle’s establishment. 

At the end of that time his uncle 
opened a branch in a large Western 
town near to John’s home and _ placed 
him in charge of it. 

Four years of extraordinary success 
followed, and John’s integrity and fair 
dealing brought him the admiration and 
friendship of everyone he came in con- 
tact with. 

Then came troublous political times to 
Canada, and the cry was for purer legis- 
lators, for men who would not sell their 
influence. 

In all the constituency in which the 
Crawfords lived public opinion pointed 
to one man as being of undoubted 
honesty and practical ability. That man 
was “Strong John Crawford,” as he was 
still familiarly known. 

John had not sought the honour of 
the nomination, and rather shrank from 
entering the political arena. 

“TI will get advice, and let you know,” 
he told them simply, when they asked 
him to contest the seat. 

The advice he asked was his mother’s. 
“I think honest people have need of 
you, John,” she said, ‘‘and I will pray 
for your success.” 
That settled it. 
like a gladiator. 


away to 


He went into the fight 
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The battle was fierce, and hot, and 
strong; for the other party had the 
sinews of war, the patronage of places 
to be given to strong supporters. 

As the campaign proceeded, it was seen 
that the contest would 
be very close. 
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man present, would vote for “ Honest” 
John Crawford, the man who had built 
the fire to keep the children from 
crying. 

And they did, too; and so well did he 





Toward the last, and 
a few days before the 
election, John was 
ealled to address a 
meeting at a German 
town called Bismarck, 
about eight miles from 
his old home. 

When he had fin- 
ished his straightfor- 
ward and manly speech 
in favour of honesty 
and good government, 
the chairman of the 
meeting came forward, 
and, looking him in the 
face, held out his hand 
and said, with a slight 
German accent: “ I 
think I know you, Mr. 
Crawford. My name 
is Carl Schwartz, and 
you built the fire for 
my children.” 

“T am glad to see 
you,” said John, and 
he grasped the other’s 
hand with a hearty, 
strong grasp. 

“Wait a minute,” 
said Mr. Schwartz. 
“T want to make a 
speech.” 

The audience were 
nearly all Germans— 
it was a German set- 
tlement — and at the 
previous election they 
had supported the 
Government strongly, 
and their vote was being 
counted upon again. 

But when Mr. Schwartz stood up and 
told them in simple language what John 
Crawford, the man who stood before 
them then, had done for him years 
before, and ended by saying, “ Friends, 
this is one of ourselves; I am going to 
vote for him,” there was a ringing 
cheer that shook the schoolhouse to its 
foundation; and it was evident that not 
only Carl Schwartz, but every other 
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“ Friends, this is one of ourselves.” 


battle for the right that to-day ‘‘ Honest” 
Jack Crawford is better known as Senator 
Crawford. 

But the scene at the little schoolhouse 
developed a sequel. 

The tale spread, and for the first time 
Bessie McMillen learned why John Craw- 
ford had not gone to the paring-bee. 
But it was not too late. That which 
John had waited for came about. 

















MISSIONARY BIBLES AT BIBLE HOUSE. 


By the Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF GOSPEL FOR growth, the 


JAPANESE SOLDIERS disappoint- 
ments and 


trials, the joys and triumphs of modern 


Protestant missions. The devotion, the 
labour, the intelligence that have com- 
bined to fill these shelves with copies 
of the Bible in languages spoken by 
nations and tribes all the world over, 
from the Arctic Circle to the Coral 
Islands of the Pacific, from Central 


Africa to the steppes of Asia, 
offer a striking witness, not 
merely to the awakened zeal 


of British Christianity, but 
to the well-founded belief 
in the power of the Bible 
effectually to convey its own 
message. 

Widely separated and 


strangely contrasting periods 
in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church are offered to 
view. Here the eye may rest 
upon a precious palimpsest— 
the Codex JZacynthius of 
New Testament scholars. At 
the first glance it seems a 
comparatively modern Greek 
lectionary, belonging, perhaps, 
to the thirteenth century. 


But dimly perceived beneath 
this 


writing sare other and 








letters the 


older running other way, 
A folio volume of large size must have 
been robbed to supply the leaves for 
the later book. A part of the Gospel 


according to St. Luke is all that is left 
to us in the under writing. When that 
original scribe did his work, the 
apostolic age was, some authorities be- 


lieve, almost as near to him as to us 
are ‘“*the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth.” 


The original manuscript was a_ work 
of long toil, and the palimpsest is a 
reminder that in a later age materials 


were scarce and dear. But here, close at 
hand, is an English Bible, of which one 
hundred copies were printed and bound 
for the Caxton celebration. The printing 
began at Oxford at 2 a.m. on June 30, 
1877, and the sheets were bound in 
London. At 2 p.m. a copy was shown 
at Kensington. 


The contrast suggests to us the old 
treasure of the Christian past, and the 
new zeal of the Christian present, 
which, within but a fragment of the 
Churech’s age, has given us all these 
versions, in many tongues, around us. 
It is a zeal which reaches the great 
ones as well as the poor of the earth. 
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A PRECIOUS PALIMPSEST 


(A bit of the “Codex Zacynthius.”) 























Missionary Bistes 
Here is a magnificent volume containing 
the New Testament in Chinese. It is a 
facsimile of the copy which, elaborately 
bound in silver, was presented to the 
Dowager Empress of China on_ her 


Jubilee. Not far away are specimens of 


the neat little New Testament and 
Gospels printed and bound for’ the 
Japanese soldiers in the recent war. 
Here is the autograph of our own 
Queen’s inscription for the penny Testa- 
ments given to the pupils of the secular 
State schools in Victoria, at the Jubilee 
of 1887. And here is another Bible with 
inscription in a humbler hand. It is the 
Bible of Mary Jones, a volume not soon 
to be forgotten in the modern history 
of the Holy Scriptures. 
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SPECIMEN PAGE OF TESTAMENT PRESENTED TO THE 


DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA 


“The noble army of martyrs praise 
Thee.” Here is an old, stained copy 
of St. Matthew in Uvean. It comes 
from the Loyalty Islands. The stain is 
blood from the axe that slew the 
owner of the book. Here is a Bible 
from Madagascar, its type still legible, 
though the book lay buried during the 
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long and ruthless persecution which 
raged from 1835 to 1853. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF JAPANESE NEW TESTAMENT 


Presented to Japanese officers during the recent 
war.) 


And here is another book that speaks 
of martyrdom not less real, though of 
another kind. It is an old leather-bound 
quarto, the pages a little yellow with 
age. A Latin title-page tells us that it 
is the New Testament in Persian. ‘A 
Vivo Reverendo Henrico Martyno Trans- 
latum in Urbe Schiras,” and published 
at St. Petersburg in 1815. 

There is no version of the Bible 
with a more pathetic history. With 
Henry Martyn the work of Bible-trans- 
lation was almost a consuming passion. 
It has been said that “he read gram- 
mars as other men read novels.” He 
had all a scholar’s love of accuracy, and 
all a true servant's desire to give his 
Master only of the best. He had been 
working in India at the Persian New 
Testament, but he was not satisfied that 
the results were the best obtainable. 
So he journeyed into Persia. It was in 
the year 18ll—a year of some of the 
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fiercest combats in the Peninsular 
War; the year that Robert Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday schools, died 

that Henry Martyn carried his 
worn frame and fervent zeal to 
Shiraz. the Athens of Persia. There, 
amidst the interruptions of contro- 
versy, and struggling against growing 
weakness, he completed his _ self-im- 
posed task. Then he journeyed an- 
other thousand miles that he might 
present a written copy of his work 
to the Shah. But he never saw his 
version printed. 

At last his face was turned home- 
ward, but at Tocat, on October 16, 
1816, the eager spirit left its frail 
tenement. By a chain of cirecum- 
stances which happily illustrate the 
common zeal of such as love the 
work of Bible circulation, this version 
of the New Testament was _ first 
printed at St. Petersburg. The first 
English edition was issued by Pro- 
fessor Lee, of Cambridge, in 1837. 
Beside this old brown quarto we may 
place a beautifully got up octavo 





edition, which contains Dr. Bruce's (Prom a Pastel by John Russell, R.A. 
revised version of the Persian Bible. 

Henry Martyn illustrated Anglo- 
Saxon intelligence and culture, and 
was filled by the sense of duty which culture and men of position watched his 
marks the character of his nation. work with affectionate solicitude. 

He was from Cambridge; men of All Bible translators have not enjoyed 
equal advantages. 
Here is a version in 
Fanti, for use 


HENRY MARTYN 
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complete, 
challenge to 


strange, yet very 
incidents, Mtesa’s 
which led to the Uganda Mission. 
Rebmann went out in 1846, and was in 
Kast Africa for twenty-nine years with- 


England 


out onee coming home. For many years 
he worked on alone. In 1873 Sir Bartle 


Frere found him at his old station of 
Kisulutini in the Rabai district, with a 
dozen converts about him. Rebmann was 
then quite blind, but with the help of 
native he was still busy amongst his 
dictionaries and translations. He died 
in October, 1876, and the inelusion of 
his translation of St. Luke in Bishop 
Steere’s Swahili New Testament was a 
witness of fraternal regard from one 
of the most accomplished scholars who 
ever worked for Africa for one of the 
pioneers in the great field of African 
missions. 

The Swahili Bible is placed by Dr. Cust 
twelfth in the order of relative import- 
ance of the chief Bibles of the world. It 
will not be unfair, therefore, if, in addi- 
tion to Rebmann’s work, we recall that 
of Bishop Steere. It was in 1863 that he 
joined the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, and on reaching Africa he almost 
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FROM THE BIBLE IN SWAHILI 
at once plunged into translation. Like 


Henry Martyn amongst the 
G. L. Pilkington amongst the younger 
missionaries of fame, he had a natural 
aptitude for the study of languages. The 
patient labour of five years, with native 
aid, produced a Swahili version of St. 
Matthew, and in 1869 the Bible Society 
printed it for him. To it he resorted 
gain and again. There was a_ mission- 
press at Zanzibar, some of the work of 
which is in this library. That press was 


older and 


the Bishop’s delight. He could set in 
type his own translations, and __ stitch 
together the sheets when printed. 
Chauncey Maples—who himself became 4 
bishop in the same mission, and, like 
Steere, gave his life for Africa — has 


shown us the Bishop coming into the 
general sitting-room of the mission-staff 
with ‘‘a whole pile of freshly - printed 


matter.” Then, “handing round a few 
needles and some thread,” he would 
“begin stitching together tracts and 


books with a vainly tried 
to equal.” 
I have mentioned the name of George 


Lawrence Pilkington. Here is a strangely 


rapidity we 
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shaped but beautifully printed volume, 
eloquent of the work done in his short 
life. The pages are small, but the whole 
Bible as here bound up makes a valume 
almost as thick as it is long, and a 


good deal thicker than it is broad. In 
that volume the people of Uganda have 
the Bible in their own tongue. The 


modern history of that land is astounding ; 
but certainly one of the most striking 
facts in that history is this—that whereas 
the first pioneers of the Uganda Mission 
only sailed in 1876, accredited to a nation 
sunk in barbarism, and speaking a_ lan- 
guage never reduced to writing, the 
whole Bible is now in the hands of the 
people, and the art of reading is pursued 
alike by rich and poor with extraordinary 
zal. That Bible contains some of the 
work of Mackay of Uganda. It owes 
much to an able native convert, Henry 
Wright Duta. It was the especial task 
of G. L. Pilkington, one victim of the 
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THE LATE I REBMANN AND HIS NATIVE ATTENDANT 


Soudanese 


rising at the end of 1897. He 
himself has told us (“The Gospel in 
Uganda”) with what care the foundations 
of this work were laid: 
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* Day after day the most intelligent 
of the Christians translated from the 
Swahili version into their own language; 


day after day they discussed among 
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themselves the proper rendering of terms, 
appealing to the Europeans as to the 
exact force of the original; for years they 
were thus occupied in hammering out 
a version on a native anvil. So a _ ten- 
tative translation of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
was made by Mackay and Ashe; this 
was printed in the country, eagerly read 
and criticised, and revised; reprinted, 
again revised, and again reprinted ; and 
so on, until a version was produced which 
was faithful to the original and idiomatic, 
a splendid piece of work and a_ grand 
basis for future translation.” 

Pilkington himself gave eight hours a 
day to language and translational work ; 
even his meal-times and his scanty 
snatches of recreation were all taken up 
with this one absorbing interest. 

But acts of devotion are the merest 
matter of course in the history of Bible 
translation. There is a rough Matabele 
version, now away, being revised and 
edited. The Rev. T. Thomas worked at 
it for twenty years; then he fell ill 
and died. His wife promised the dying 
man that the fruits of his labour should 
not be lost. There was money in the 
savings’ bank, and she spent this in 
having the translation put into type. 
Most of the copies fell, during war 
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time, into the hands of the Matabele, 
who twisted up the printed sheets into 
novel but, doubtless, very pleasing head- 
gear. The translation remains to form 
the basis of a more finished version. 
There are the witnesses of out-of-the- 
way peoples in the volumes on these 
shelves. Here is a New Testament in 
Jatki or Multani. It is not, to the mere 
outsider, an attractive version. Sydney 
Smith said his own handwriting looked 
as though a fly had escaped from an 
ink-bottle and walked over a sheet of 
paper without wiping his legs. These 
Jatki characters suggest the same ex- 
planation; but there are two millions 
or more of people who speak this lan- 
guage. Until Dr. Jukes, with the help 
of sympathisers, military and civilian, 
undertook this translation, the language 
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had only been written in pamphlets and 
songs issued from presses long since de- 
stroyed. 

It would be easy to multiply examples ; 





but it is time to make some general 
comments. 

These versions are, in every case. 
produced with as much care as though 
they were meant for home consumption, 


THE LATE G. L. PILKINGTON. 


There is nothing mean or careless about 
these publications. They are prepared 
with every regard for the special needs 
of their readers. They cover, quite 
impartially, the fields of complete bar- 
barism and the lands of peoples with 
books of their own. But the work of 
the missionaries is no longer only trans- 
lational work. In almost every part of 
the mission-field the work of revision is 
constantly going on. Sometimes it is 
carried out by individual missionaries; 
often it is the task of a company of 
revisers. English Churechmen, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, and others, meet to 
unite their knowledge for the common 
advantage of the people. Thus the Bible 
becomes, in a new sense, a uniting in- 
fluence. It is fit that it should be 80, 
for in all the versions gathered on these 
shelves there is the witness of the oneness 
in Christ Jesus of all His believing people. 
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A WITCH’S 


By David Lyall, Author of 


CHAPTER I. 


A GUSTY NIGHT. 
N Glen Nevin the 
Lammas flood was 
at its height. It 
swept down the 
Nevin water in a 
mighty torrent 
which carried 
everything before 
it. The affrighted 
cries of drowning 
sheep mingled 
with the sullen 
roar of the water, 
and the shrieking 
of the blast. Lammas 
floods were well known in 
the glen of the Nevin, but 
the oldest inhabitant could 
not recall one of such ferocity and 
strength. The scene was at its grandest 
between Kevocan farmhouse and a little 
lonely cottage, which stood on the road- 
side quite close to the stream. Here the 
glen narrowed to a sudden bend, where 
it took a sharp descent to the farmhouse 
of Kevocan, which was inhabited by 
Donald McBride and Lachlan his son, the 
most extensive stock-holders, and the (re- 
puted) richest men in Glen Nevin. 

They lived alone in Kevocan, having 
no women folk about them at all, except 
Peggie Farquhar. who came up every day 
from the haugh cottage to perform such 
household duties as they required. These 
were few and_ simple, because’ the 
McBrides lived a very primitive existence 
at Kevocan, and had scarcely the com- 
fort common to ordinary labouring men. 

About seven o’clock on that wild night, 
Peggie Farquhar left the farmhouse of 
Kevocan as usual to return home, but 






having some necessary purchases to make 
for her mother, she turned her face down 
the glen towards the handful of houses 
clustering round the church and manse, 
hear which stood the village emporium, 
upon which the seattered inhabitants of 
mainly 


‘] : 
Glen Nevin depended for the 
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they required. The wind, 
blowing down the glen, almost swept 
her off her feet, and brought her much 
more quickly than she liked to Malcolm 
Campbell's shop. She was thinking of 
the struggle it would be for her to go 
back against the terrible force of the 
wind, and regretted the additional half- 
mile her errand had cost her. 

Now the shop of Malcolm Campbell, 
which was mostly superintended by his 
wife and his daughter Myra, was the 
rendezvous for the entire glen, the 
place where all the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood was gathered and _ discussed 
with that minute and infinite relish pecu- 
liar to places of its kind. Even on that 
wild night it was not entirely empty of 
loungers, and by the sudden hush that 
fell upon them as she entered the shop, 
Peggie Farquhar felt sure that either 
she or her mother had been the subject 
of conversation. 

“This is a night!” she said as she 
drew a long breath and came forward to 
the counter. “I’m wondering how I'm 
to get back to the haugh. Ive never 
seen the Nevin water so big in my 
time, have you, Mr. Stewart?” she asked 
of a middle-aged respectable-looking man 
who stood leaning against the counter, 
lazily filling his pipe. 

“It’s bad enough, lassie,” he answered 3 
“and I don’t think it will be safe for 
you to go up the glen to the haugh 
this night.” 

“Oh, I must go.” she answered with 
a laugh. ‘I had to come down because 
we are out of tea, Myra. Just give me 
half a pound, will you? It will be as 
much as I dare carry in the face of 
that wind.” 

‘Couldn't they have given you some 
up at Kevocan?” asked Myra, with a 
somewhat malicious glance as she ad- 
justed the scales. ‘I’m sure Lachlan 
McBride would do a lot more than that 
for you.” 

**Oh, I didn’t ask him,” answered Peggie 
with a flash of her eyes. “I’m their ser- 
vant, but I ask no favours from them.” 

* Aren't you afraid, Peggie ?” asked Mrs. 


necessaries 
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Campbell, Myra’s mother, who had just 
come out of the back shop, ‘“ to be out on 
such a night, all alone in the darkening 
too, to face that awful storm ?” 

“No, I’m not a bit afraid, Mrs. Camp- 
bell—I like it,” said Peggie; ‘*‘ but I must 
go, or my mother will be getting anxious 
about me.” 

So saying, she gave her little shawl a 
graceful and effective twist round her 
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although Lachlan McBride seems to be 
taken with Peggie, I know his father 
believes that Nannie had a hand in the 
cattle disease they had at Kevocan in 
the spring.” 

“Oh, come now,” said Walter MacNeill 
rather hotly, “that’s going a little too 
far, you know, Miss Myra. Mrs. Farquhar 
is a bit queer, I grant you, but my mother 
says that it’s her troubles that have 











“This is a night!’ she said.—p. 911. 


head, gathered her skirts in one hand, 
and disappeared through the door. 

**She’s a queer lassie that,” said Mrs. 
Campbell; ‘‘but none queerer than the 
mother that bore her. I sometimes think 
they ‘re not canny either of them, but a 
body doesn’t like to say too much.” 

At this Myra gave a little harsh laugh. 

“You wouldn't be the first that had 
said it, mother,” she said curtly. “It’s 
common talk in Glen Nevin that old 
Nannie Farquhar is a_ witch, and 


turned her brain, and that she‘’s never 
been the same woman since her husband 
left her. It doesn’t do to be hard on a 
poor body like her.” 

“Dear me, you've grown very charit- 
able all of a sudden, Mr. MacNeill,” said 
Myra with a slight sneer. “ Peggie Far- 
quhar is well off to have so many cham- 
pions.” 

At that moment the door was opened 
again, and the wind sent quite a cold 
blast through the little shop before the 
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neweomer hastily closed it, and came 
forward to the counter. He was a young 
man also, of a fine, commanding presence, 
with an open and kindly face, ruddy and 
tanned with exposure to summer sun and 
winter blast; a fine, strong, breezy pres- 
ence which the impression of all 
that was best and most lovable in young 
manhood. No one noticed how the swift 
colour rose in Myra Campbell’s cheek ag 
she recognised Lachlan McBride. She 
saw at once what the others did not, 
that he glanced disappointedly round as 
if missing someone whom he expected 
to see. Quick as lightning she brought 
it home to him. 

“Tf it’s Peggie Farquhar you’re after, 
Mr. McBride,” she said with a toss of 
her head, *“‘she’s gone a good ten minutes 
ago; and by this time I’ve no doubt she’s 
gone up the haugh, maybe on her mother’s 
broomstick.” 

This allusion provoked a laugh from 
the other two, but Lachlan McBride did 
not even smile. Then Myra bit her lip, 
regretting her hasty speech, seeing it was 
so ill received. 

“You needn’t look so terrible angry, 
Lachlan,” she said more winningly; “I 
was only making a little joke. Peggie 
came in to get some tea for her mother. 
[ said what I thought, that she might 
have borrowed some from you to save 
her such a walk.” 

“She was welcome to it if she had 
but spoken,” answered Lachlan shortly. 
“Good-evening, Mrs. Campbell: will you 
ask Johnnie Matherson to take down 
this parcel in the post gig to-morrow if 
it should be that he has nothing to de- 


rave 


liver at Kevocan? Unless he calls at the 
house I’m sure to miss seeing him, be- 
cause I’ll have to be all over the hills 


to-morrow after the sheep. I doubt there 
will be a lot missing.” 

‘I hope it won't be so bad as you ex- 
pect,” said Mrs. Campbell, as she took 
the parcel from the farmer’s hand. “I 
hope your father is quite well.” 

“Oh yes, thank you, he’s as well as he 
can expect at his time of life, I suppose. 
Are you going up my way, Walter?” he 
said, turning to MacNeill as he buttoned 


up the collar of his coat, and drew his 
cap closer about his ears. 
“Not yet. I'll wait, I think, till the 


Weather mends a little. It can’t go on 
long at this rate.” 
“All right. Good-evening to you all,” 


672 
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said Lachlan, who strode out, shutting 
the door carefully behind him. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DECLARATION, 


quarter of a mile from the 
Lachlan overtook Peggie 
the 


yor a 


village, 
Farquhar struggling against 


pt 


wind. So great was the din of 
the storm that she did not hear him 
until he had come hard upon her heels 


and spoke her name loud enough to be 
heard above the tumult. She turned to 
him with a smile and a look of surprise. 

“It is not a fit night for you to be 
out, Peggie,” he said imperatively. ‘* Take 
my arm, and [ll help you along.” 

She hesitated but a moment; already 
she was tired, and the thought of being 
helped along by Lachlan McBride was 


not without a certain sweetness in her 
heart. 
“Why didn’t you ask me for what 


you required?” he asked almost sternly. 
“There is enough and to spare in the 
house. Surely it was but a little thing, 
and we must have treated you very ill 
that you could not ask even a spoonful 
of tea at our hands.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that,” she answered 
quickly. “I didn’t think of it, and I 
didn’t know it was so stormy, or I should 
have asked. I suppose you were down 
at the village?” 

“I went after you, Peggie,” he answered 
without a moment's hesitation. ‘‘I was 
out after the sheep, and as I stepped 
up to see whether the haugh brig was 
standing I saw you go down the glen.” 

Peggie said nothing, but turned her 
head away that he might not 
see the sweet look in her eyes: for right 


sO 


well she knew that there could never 
be anything between the son of the 
rich farmer of Kevocan and herself, who 


was but a poor handmaiden, the daughter 
of a woman distiked and despised in the 
glen. They did not talk much as they 
struggled on together, for indeed it took 
all their energies to hold themselves 
braveiy against the storm. When they 
came to the clump of fir trees which 
clustered about the white gateway of 
Kevocan, Peggie paused. 

**Good-night, Mr. Lachian, and I thank 
you very much. I'll get home nicely now.” 

“T must you safely the 


see across 
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haugh brig at least, Peggie,” he answered. 
‘‘Why should you be so anxious to get 
rid of me? I am very happy in your 
company.” 

“Your father would not like it, 
murmured confusedly. 

“He'll have to like it, Peggie,” ans- 
wered Lachlan quite determinedly, ‘ be- 
cause I have got my mind made up 
that, if you will take me, I'll have no 


” 


she 


your father, how he dislikes my mother 
and believes the very worst of her. He 
only suffers me at Kevocan because no- 
body else can be got at hand to do my 
work.” 

“Oh, it’s not quite so bad as that, 
Peggie,” said the young man, but with 
a certain uneasiness which indicated that 
he felt some truth in her words. “He 
likes you, as well he may; there is not 





‘‘Take my arm, and I'll 


wife but you. What do you say to 
that, Peggie?” 

She turned her head away again to 
hide the joy which flashed upon her 
face. 

“There is no use speaking about it,” 
she said in a low voice. “Just think of 


help you along.”—p. 9135. 


your marrow, for anything that a woman 
can do, from the head of the glen 
the foot.” 

This praise was passing sweet to the 
heart of Peggie Farquhar, who had few 
friends and did not hear many kind 


words. It seemed to uplift the heart of 
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A Wircn’s 
the solitary maiden and make all other 
cares seem light. To know that Lachlan 
McBride, whom had innocently 
given all the love of her maiden heart, 
esteemed her so highly was indeed some- 
thing to be proud of. Lachlan suffered her 
silence for the ot a few minutes, 
until indeed they had safely crossed the 
brig, under which the brown 
roared and leaped as if thirsting 

destruction in its train. Then, 
as they neared the little cottage in the 
bend of the hill, he stooped towards 
her, trying to see her face. 

“You have not answered my question 
yet, Peggie,” he said anxiously. “It is a 
question I would have asked long ago if 
only you had given me opportunity.” 


to she 


space 


haugh 


torrent 
to carry 


‘I can only say what I have said 
already,” she answered. “If your father 
is willing that I should marry you, I 


will, but until he gives his consent there 
must nothing between us. I will 
enter no family as an unwelcome member, 
and I know very well that all the cruel 


be 


things that wicked people say about my 
mother are believed at Kevocan.” 

“Not by me, Peggie, not by me,” said 
Lachlan hotly. 

“By your father at least,” she said. 


* Because she is kind to all in trouble, 
and her best with ‘the 
simple remedies she has learned among 
the hills, people call her a witch. I 
wonder that you are not afraid 
to come so near to the witch’s dwelling 
in company with the witch’s daughter.” 
She spoke these words mockingly, but 
with an undertone of bitterness which be- 
trayed how keen was the feeling prompt- 
ing them. Lachlan bit his lips. In the 
past he had not been altogether guilt- 


because she does 


indeed 


less concerning poor Nannie Farquhar. 
He had joined in the general outcry 
against her. It was. only through the 


sweet nature and womanly ways of the 
daughter that he had learned to regard 
the mother with respect. 


“Will you let me come in now and 
speak to your mother. Peggie?”—as she 


paused a hundred yards or so from the 
door. 

“Not she answered quickly. 
“My mother must be prepared for your 
coming, if you ever do come; and then, 
unless you bring your father’s consent in 
the one hand, it will be useless.” 

“But speak a word for yourself, Peggie,” 
Said the young man pleadingly, and he 


now,” 
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looked very winning in his earnestness. 
“If you will but say that you care 


something I will go away happy.” 

Then a little sob rose to the girl's lips 
and broke from them, in spite of all her 
efforts to keep it back. 

*Oh, you know, you know too well,” 
she cried, and ran from him into the 
house. Her mother met her at the door, 
and there was a look of deep anxiety 
in her eyes as she observed the retreat- 
ing figure of Lachlan McBride. Nannie 
Farquhar, who without cause had earned 
such a doubtful reputation in the glen, 
was a slight, active-looking woman, with 
a thin eager face lit up by a pair of 
singularly black and flashing eyes. She 
had a way of looking searchingly at 
people which made them uncomfortable, 
and the extraordinary sharpness of her 
tongue, coupled with her eccentric ways, 
had done much towards creating an 
impression for which there was no real 
justification. She was not old, not more 
than fifty, and there were still remaining 
to her some traces of early beauty. Once 
upon a time Nannie Farquhar had been 
the beauty of a neighbouring glen, and 
when she had come a bride to the banks 
of the Nevin water, had been the admired 
of many. 

Her marriage had turned out dis- 
astrously. Her husband, without being 
vicious or “ill-kinded,” as they expressed 


sO 


it in Glen Nevin, was one of the un- 
fortunate beings who seem to fail in 
every relation of their lives. His father 


left him a comfortable competency, and 


a small but well-stocked farm. A series 
of bad seasons at the beginning of his 
“areer Was against him, and he did 


not possess the faculty of meeting mis- 


fortunes bravely and overcoming them 
with the resources which suggested 
themselves naturally to other men, so 


they sank deeper and deeper in the mire 
until, at last, a crash became inevitable. 
A week before his irate creditors sold 


up the whole concern, Hugh Farquhar 
disappeared from Glen Nevin and was 
never more seen. If his wife knew 
anything about his disappearance she 
kept her mouth shut, and from that 


day was never heard to speak his name; 
but the fact that he had left her with 
a helpless little girl, to meet alone the 


humiliation of their changed fortunes, 
sank like iron into her soul, and she 
became a moody and taciturn person, 
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shunning the society even of those who 
felt sincerely for her. She believed, like 
Ishmael, that every man’s hand was 
against her, and she made herself so 
disagreeable that gradually even those 
who had the heart to befriend her were 
compelled to leave her alone. 

Now no man or woman can live the 
hermit life, cut off from humanity, with- 
out having their peculiarities accentuated 
at least, and Peggie Farquhar was no 
exception to the rule. In those remote 
northern glens superstition dies hard, and 
there were many ready to say strange 
things about Peggie Farquhar, and still 
many more willing to believe them. 
After a time it came about that the 
school children shunned the cottage on 
the haugh, and would always cross the 
Nevin before they reached it, so that 
the water made a safe barrier between 
them. 

“What a night it is, mother!” she 
said quickly, trying to evade her mother’s 
searching eyes by shaking the rain drops 
from her shawl. 

* Ay, it is a night, indeed,” her mother 
answered. ‘Now tell me why Lachlan 
McBride was walking with you to the 
door ?” she said, with a sudden harsh 
note in her voice. ‘‘Have you so soon 
forgotten the warning I gave you when 
you first went to serve them at Kevocan ?” 

‘*No, mother, I have not forgotten,” 
answered Peggie in a low voice. ‘ But if 
Lachlan McBride follows me from the 
village when I go there, how can I 
prevent it? He has as much right to 
walk upon the glen as I have.” 

“You are trying to play with me, 
Peggie,” said her mother with the same 
stern note in her voice. ‘‘Look me 
straight in the face, lassie, and tell me 
that there is nothing between you and 
Lachlan McBride, other than what should 
be between a modest maiden and her 
master’s son.” 

*T can do that, mother, easily enough,” 
answered Peggie. ‘“‘I will tell you all 
that passed as we came up. He has 
asked me to marry him, and I have 
said that never shall I take him, or any 
man, to bring dispeace into his father’s 
house.” 

‘*That was the way to speak, my lass,” 
said Nannie Farquhar in hearty approval ; 
but immediately a wave of sadness 
crossed her worn face, and she _ said 
bitterly, “Oh, to think that once we 





were the equals of the best in the glen! 
To think what might have been, but 
never can be now!” 

** Don’t look so distressed, mother. I am 
not so set upon Lachlan McBride that | 
cannot bear my life without him,” said 
Peggie cheerily. ‘I would not have told 
you if you had not been so insistent, 
But now, tell me, what have you been 
doing all day?” 

‘Dreaming by the fire, lassie,” said her 
mother, her momentary sternness gone, 
and now she permitted all her adoring 
love for her solitary child to iilumine 
her face. **And as I sat in my armchai: 
this afternoon, thinking it long till you 
should come home, I must have slept, I 
think, for a strange dream came to me, 
the like of which I have never known 
or heard tell of.” 

**Let me hear it, mother,” said Peggie, 
as she took off her heavy boots, and felt 
the glow of the peat fire kindly on her 
face and hands. 

** Well then, I thought that I was sitting 
here by myself, Peggie, and that I felt, 
as I sometimes have done, that the Lord 
had forgotten me and mine, when, sud- 
denly the sneck of the door was lifted, 
though I heard no foot outside, and when 
I looked up a man stood on the floor be- 
fore me—no other than your father.” 

“That was a strange dream, mother,” 
said Peggie, interested in spite of herself, 
* And what did he look like ?” 

“The same as when he went away, 
but different ; for I thought that a great 
strength had come to him, a strength 
of body and mind more than anything 
I had ever seen in him. His hair was 
grizzled, even as mine is, and he had 
the look of a man who had struggled. 
But there was something else, Peggie, 
in his face—the look of a good man who 
has risen above temptation, and wronged 
no human being! And when I woke 
there were tears on my face, and I fell 
on my knees and thanked God, taking 
it as a message from Him that my man, 
your father, had come by a_ peaceable 
end.” 

“It was a curious dream, mother, 
said Peggie in a low voice. ‘“* How long 
is it since my father went away ?” 

“It will be thirteen years come the 
twenty-ninth of October,” she answered, 
with a prompt exactness which showed 
that the date was indelibly printed on 
her memory. 
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“Thirteen years is a long time, but 
surely | think he must be dead long since, 
mother; for since you had no quarrel, 
but lived quietly 
together, he surely 
would have let 
vou know if any- 
thing had befallen 
him.” 

Nannie Farquhar 
held her peace. Her 
thoughts were with 
the past, and there 
was a look on her 
face which sealed 
Peggie’s lips from 
further speech, and 
made her rise softly 
and creep about her 
household duties 
noiselessly. For she 
knew by that look 
that memory was 
still faithful in her 
mother’s heart, that 
she had never for- 
gotten the husband 
of her youth, who 
had served her so 
ill. Certain words 
of Holy Writ rang 
in Peggie’s ears as 
she slipped about 
the house, while her 
mother sat dream- 
ing by the fire— 
“Many waters can- 
not quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE END OF IT ALL. 


ACHLAN McBRIDE  had_= many 
thoughts as he strode down the 
glen once more towards Kevocan. 
Now that he had spoken the ir- 

revocable words to Peggie Farquhar, he 
would not suffer the grass to grow be- 
neath his feet, but determined to have 
it out with his father, and to claim for 
himself the right not denied to other 
men—to marry the woman he loved. 
When he reached the house, and entered 
the large, bare sitting-room, which was 
only made habitable by the cheerful 
fire, weleome ‘even in summer in these 
northern latitudes, he found his father 
sitting at the table casting up some 
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accounts connected with the purchase ot 
some sheep at the mart in Perth. He 
merely glanced up at his son’s entrance, 





He positively glared upon his son.—p. 918 


not greatly concerned to know where he 
had been. 

**There’s no betterment in the weather, 
I suppose,” he observed casually. 

“I believe the wind is falling a little,” 
answered Lachlan, and seating himself 
at the fire he pulled off his wet boots 
and pushed them into a corner. It was 
by these signs that a woman’s absence 
in the house was noted. In all the 
smaller courtesies of life these two 
solitary men were a law unto them- 
selves. 

*We’ll make something, Lachlan,” ob- 
served the old man presently, “off that 
bargain you struck with Alec Wilson 
last Friday, if the half of them are not 
swept down the Nevin in the flood.” 

**Oh, I don’t think it will be as bad as 
that, father,” answered Lachlan. ‘I’ve 
just come up by the haugh brig, and they 
seemed all right.” 
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The old man grunted his satisfaction, 
and, turning from the table, proceeded 
to fill his pipe. Lachlan looked at him 
not without a furtive anxiety in his eyes. 

*“T walked up as far as the cottage 
with Peggie,” he said steadily. ‘“‘It was 
hardly a night for a woman to be out 
alone.” 

At this totally unexpected announce- 
ment the old man gave a grunt of sur- 
prise. 

**Dear me, you had very little to do, 
surely,” he said ungraciously. ‘ What 
could you mean by such a foolish act?” 

*“T don’t know that it was foolish, see- 
ing what I have in my mind, and have 
had for some time. I want to make 
Peggie Farquhar my wife.” 

** What?” the old man’s voice rose into 
a shrill hoarseness, and he positively 
glared upon his son. Lachlan, however, 
did not flinch. He had known what to 
expect, and was in a manner prepared 
for it. 

**There is no use making trouble about 
it, father,” he said quietly, yet with con- 
siderable determination. “I’ve got my 
mind made up. You know yourself what 
Peggie is, and I think you might be very 
glad. She would make us very comfort- 
able here.” 

“Oh, no doubt you have got it all cut 
and dried, my man,” observed the old 
man sarcastically. ‘‘But it doesn’t do 
to count your chickens afore they are 
hatehed. You will grant that I have 
some little say in this matter, and I put 
my foot down on it now; I will not listen 
to it for a moment. You that might have 
the pick of Glen Nevin or any other glen, 
to demean yourself to a herd lassie, the 
daughter of Nannie Farquhar the witch— 
never while I live, nor after it, if I can 
prevent it.” 

‘*But you can’t prevent it even now, 
father,” said Lachlan, his anger rising as 


his father’s wrath increased; ‘‘for I ‘ll 
marry Peggie in spite of you. You can’t 
do any more than turn me away from 


Kevocan, but I've got a pair of hands, and 
I ean work for my living and for hers.” 


Old MeBride sat silent under this 
brave outburst. secretly admiring the 
spirit of the lad, although it surprised 
him. Lachlan had always been a biddable 


and peaceful youth, who made no trouble 
over anything. This was a side of his 
son's character with which he now made 
acquaintance for the first time. 
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**Perhaps when you have thought over 
it, father, you will alter your ideas,” said 
Lachlan presently, taking advantage of the 
silence to try and improve matters. “j 
grant that it is a little unusual for a 
man te marry a servant lass, but Peggie 
is something different from the ordinary 
servant. You must bear in mind that 
she belongs on her father’s side to better 
folk than we are ourselves.” 

**That’s nothing to her credit,” the old 
man snapped. ‘To be the bairn of Nannie 
Farquhar the witch is bad enough, but 
to be the daughter of Hugh Farquhar 
is waur. I will not listen to it. Under- 
stand this, Lachlan McBride,” and he 
rose to his feet, and uplifted his clenched 
hand to give emphasis to his words, “if 
you persist in this wicked folly, I’ll turn 
ye adrift, as sure as I stand here, and 
whoever gets my money, you ‘ll never 
finger a penny of it!” 

“T don’t want your money,” said Lach- 
lan sullenly. ‘‘I have stopped here all 
my days at your bidding, and worked 
early and late to please you, and this 
is all my thanks. But I’ll show you 
that I can live without you or your 
money.” 

So in this bitter and painful mood 
the father and son parted for the night, 
and so the following day found them. 
To the astonishment of both, Peggie 
‘arquhar did not turn up to her work 
as usual next day. The truth was that 
she was suffering from the _ previous 
night’s exposure to the weather. Lach- 
lan, however, believed that she did not 
care to come while the matter was pend- 
ing between them. The two men were 
both with the shepherds all the morning 
on the hills, counting the sheep to dis- 
cover whether any were missing; but 
immediately after the early dinner, the 
old man, who had passed a_ sleepless 
night brooding on his son’s folly, set 
out to the haugh cottage on his own 
account, 

As he stepped into the road he saw, 


some distance ahead, a dogeart being 
driven along at a rapid pace. He did 
not recognise it as belonging to any- 


one in the neighbourhood, and was sur- 
prised to behold it stop at the haugh 


cottage, no doubt to ask directions. 

Old John McBride had very clear 
sight for his age, and, though it was 
some distance off, he could see _ that 


someone alighted from the vehicle, and 
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after pausing a moment, evidently to 
pay the driver, walked into the cottage, 
while the head was turned and 
slowly driven down the glen. A _ few 
yards beyond the bridge the old man 
met it, and then the driver 
as an ostler from the Nevin Arms. 

“Have you been up with a visitor to 
Nannie Farquhar, Andrew?” he asked 
for the old man’s curiosity got the better 
of him. 

“Yes, I have,” answered the man as 
he drew up his horse, not disinclined for 
a harmless gossip. 

“Who is he, do you know?” asked the 
old man, but the driver shook his head. 

“No, I never saw him before. He 
came last night to the Nevin Arms, and 
had the best room in the place. He has 
plenty of money evidently, and he’s not 
feared to spend it,” said the man, and 
with that he took a half-sovereign from 
his vest pocket and triumphantly showed 
it to John McBride's astonished eyes. 


horse’s 


recognised 
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* That's very queer, isn’t it?” said the 
old man. ‘“ Nobody thought that Nannie 
Farquhar had rich relations.” 

‘He a happy man, anyhow, 
when he heard that she was living yet,” 


seemed 


observed the man as he prepared to 
drive on. Thought travels slow in these 


remote regions, and the possibility that 
the stranger might be Nannie’s long-lost 
husband never occurred to either of these 
two men, nor did it occur to John McBride 
to postpone his visit to the cottage. He 
walked on sturdily right up the path to 
the door. With all the freedom of 
manners in that primitive 'region he gave 
a slight knock at the door, and without 
waiting for any response or invitation to 
enter, lifted the latch, and walked in. 
Then a sight met his eyes which dumb- 
founded him, and which he never forgot 
to his dying day. On a chair near the 


window sat Nannie Farquhar, white as 
death, and there knelt at her 
tall figure of a 


side the 


man, bare-headed, the 





The old man’s curiosity got the better of him. 
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yellow August sun streaming in upon his 
grey hair and his anxious, yearning face. 
On the floor near stood Peggie, with her 
hands clasped and a wondering, bewil- 
dered look on her sweet face, the look of 
one who saw a great joy within reach, but 
feared to grasp it. None of them was 
conscious of the entrance of John McBride 


until Peggie looked round swiftly, and 
saw him in the doorway. She put up 


her hand as if to still his voice. 

** Hush!” she said in a deep whisper. 
* Don't you see what has happened? It 
is my father that has come back, and 
either it will be my mother’s death, or 
be a new life to her.” 

And with that she waved her hand 
towards the door, and the old man 


slipped out shamefacedly without a word, 
and the wonder of the thing held him in 
thrall until he again set foot within his 
own door. 

Before nightfall the news ran _ like 
wildfire through the whole glen, varying 
in accuracy with the imagination of the 
persons who conveyed it. It was solemnly 
affirmed over Maleolm Campbell's counter 
that Farquhar had come up Glen Otter 
in a coach and four, and that it was to 
come back at a given hour to take away 


Peggie and her mother for ever from 
Glen Nevin. But about six o'clock the 
same evening all rumours were set at 
rest, when Hugh Farquhar, with his 


daughter hanging on his arm, came 
down the glen and walked into the post- 


office, where Hugh greeted all his old 
neighbours as if he had never been 


away, but only stepped in for the usual 
evening chat. 

He sent a telegram to the Nevin Arms 
ordering them, as if he had been a prince 
of the blood, to send up his luggage 
without delay. Then he answered the 
questions whieh his old neighbours poured 
on him in a perfectly frank and natural 
manner, although it was said afterwards, 
when they tried to recall what he had 
said, that he had told them very little, 
after all, about himself or his experiences 
abroad. One thing was clear, however, 
that he had come back a rich and 
prosperous man. 

When John McBride, who was in a 
state of painful tension where the haugh 
cottage was concerned, observed the pair 
go down the glen, he made great haste to 
make a second pilgrimage to the cottage. 
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As he went up the brae to the cottage 
door, it was opened suddenly and Nannie 
herself came out. The old man stood 
still a moment, amazed at the change 
in her appearance. To the worn face of 
Nannie Farquhar there had returned in 


some mysterious manner something of 
the beauty of long ago. <A_ soft flush, 


pink and warm like any girl’s, lingered 


on her thin cheeks, and her eyes were 
luminous with the light of love. She 
smiled when she saw her neighbour on 


the brae, and stood on the doorstep 
waiting till he should come within speak- 
ing distance. 

**Good-day to you, Mistress Farquhar,” 
he said civilly. ‘This is the second 
time I have been at your door this day 
seeking speech with you.” 

*Oh,” she answered, ‘“*I did not see 
you, nor hear tell that you had _ been. 
My man has come home, Mr. McBride.” 
She spoke these words simply, but there 
was a hidden pride and gladness in them 
which the old man felt. 

“T saw that somebody had come,” he 
amswered. ‘And has he explained away 
his long absence ?” 

“Yes; but it is not a story I will be 
telling to everybody Mr. McBride. I was 
not surprised when he came, because the 
Lord had sent me a warning that I 
might look for him, although I did not 
understand at the time.” 

*You’re not asking what my business 
with you is, Mrs. Farquhar,” said the old’ 
man. “It concerns my son and your 
lassie. It that they have made 
up to one another—to which I ha’e nae 
objections, if you have none.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, as if 
searcely comprehending. Her own _ love 
story and its wonderful ending was, for the 
time being, sufficient for her, and though 
John McBride stayed some time talking, 
he got but little satisfaction from her. 

But the end of Lachlan McBride’s love 


seems 


story was better than the beginning, 
for he was married to Peggie before the 
year was out; and the two fathers 


stocked another farm for them, so that 
the young folk might have a home of 
their own. When it was all over, Hugh 
Farquhar and Nannie his wife sailed away 
to the New World, and save for Peggie 
they cast no regret behind. But she was 
happy with the man she loved and her 
mother’s heart was at rest. 
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WITH A GLANCE AT THE 


By F. M. 


VER since John Wesley 
= died, the house he 
occupied in City 


Road has been used 
as a minister's resi- 
But now it 
is no longer needed for 
this purpose, and a 
scheme has been 
launched whereby, at a 
of nearly £10,000, 
the historic building is 
to be permanently en- 
dowed a Wesley 
Museum and a Home 
for Wesleyan workers: 


dence. 


cost 


as 





the interest arising 
from £5,000 of this 
amount is to be en- 
tirely devoted to its 
maintenance and good 
repair. 


AS HI There is nothing very 


conspicuous about the 
exterior. Few of the 
myriads who daily 


throng the crowded thoroughfare—the 
great road leading from Islington to the 
City of London—probably know that the 
plain brick house held to be so 
famous. It appeared like one of the 
almost featureless buildings of the early 


is 
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REMINDERS OF JOHN 





WESLEY. 


NEW WESLEY MUSEUM. 
Holmes. 
Georgian era, with small window-panes, 


back from the roadway. But 


standing 








THE BUREAU 
on one side extends the open court- 
yard before Wesley Chapel; and _ its 


proximity to this celebrated structure— 


not inappropriately named, after its 
recent embellishment, the Cathedral of 
Methodism—will sufficiently indicate the 


position of the house. 

Among the relics of Wesley, which form 
the earlier beginnings of the collection 
now gathered here, are certain pieces of 
furniture which have always stood in his 
house. There is his bureau, solidly made 
of oak, and veneered with a fancy wood 
that looks like walnut. It is now grow- 
ing dark with age and much polishing; 
but it appears as strong and serviceable 
to-day as it ever did, and as though it 
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might last for centuries. The doors of 
the upper part, or cupboard, are panelled 
with thick glass mirrors. Altogether it 
is a very handsome and substantial piece 
of fine old furniture, indicating that Wes- 
ley liked sound and genuine work in the 
household gods about him as well as in 
men. 

Near by stands a tall clock; an excellent, 
old-fashioned ** grandfather’s clock,” Lon- 
don-made, and clad in dark, mahogany- 
like wood. This clock, old though it 
is, still ticked off the hours, until it was 
temporarily removed to a room behind 
the chapel while the house was being 
repaired ; and it will, no doubt, tick again 
as industriously when it returns to its 
usual dwelling-place. How often it must 
have kept the time, while it watched its 
famous master at work at his plain writ- 
ing-table near, more than a hundred years 
ago! Those old London-made clocks were 
excellently put together, and they still 
live and do their work reliably, long after 





(Photo: G, Ridsdale Cleare, Lower Clapton Road, N.E.) 


THE REV. W. L. WATKINSON. 


(Who presided at the opening of the Museum.) 


the hands that made them have crumbled 
into dust. 

A very ordinary-looking round-backed, 
but not high, arm-chair of wood, with 
seat upholstered in horsehair cloth, forms 
a companion to the clock. It appears, 
like a dignified oftice-chair, comfortable, 


but not luxurious; the legs spindly, 
though not, we imagine, genuine Chip- 
pendales. Spindly legs, says Fashion, 
are good for chairs, though not for men; 
but we doubt if John Wesley thought 





CHARLES WESLEY. 


much of his chair legs ; he was too much 
occupied with his work. 

Then there is his tea-pot. All these 
great men had tea-pots, except, perhaps, 
Dr. Johnson, who, we suppose, drank 
somebody else’s tea. But Johnson would 
have admired the capacity of the Wes- 
ley tea- pot; it holds half a gallon. It 
is in blue-and-white earthenware, bear- 
ing on one side the words, ‘* Be present 
at our table, Lord,” and on the other, 
“We thank Thee, Lord, for this our 
food.” Wesley could not have drunk 
all the half-gallon of tea, though, per- 
haps, Dr. Johnson might; but it was 
filled, no doubt, when he had his col- 
leagues and preachers to share his hos- 
pitality. 

Another feature of interest appears in 
fifteen letters written by John Wesley, 
from 1758 to 1770, on matters connected 
with his work. The letters are on large 
quarto sheets, and are signed ‘“ Your 
affectionate brother, J. Wesley.” One, 
written from Nottingham in 1770, de- 
clares—“‘I have the credit of stationing 
the Preachers; but many of them go 
where they will go, for all me. Thus 
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Addie and Nelson were ‘marked down’ 
for Yarm circuit, but,” he adds, * they 
can give twenty reasons for going else- 
where.” 

Enclosed in a case with a glass cover 
is the last pen with which Mr. Wesley 
wrote. He used it even on his dying 
bed, which shows how assiduous and 
busy he was to the end. It is a very 
stumpy quill, with a “spluttery” nib. 
Underneath is affixed an _ inscription 
testifying to its genuineness, and written 
by the Rev. James Rogers, who, with a 
few other friends and relatives, was with 
him at the last. 

Perhaps it was with this pen that 
he wrote his last letter to America on 
February Ist, 1791, in which he expressed 
his anxiety that his followers should 
regard themselves as one people. 

A month after writing this letter John 
Wesley died. It was on March 2nd, and 
he was in his eighty-eighth year. 

Several ‘“‘class tickets” belonging to 
Wesley's times are also collected in a 
frame. One bears a small picture of a 
woman kneeling at prayer, with the 
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WESLEY'S PEN. 


(Which he used on his dying bed.) 


inscription : ‘‘ Pray always, and faint not,” 
while another reminiscence of those early 
days is seen in seven dark-looking, heavy 
pewter plates which were used in the 
Foundry for collections. The Foundry 
was, of course, the first Methodist ‘* meet- 
ing-house” in London (1739), and was an 
old Government building where guns 








had been cast—hence the name. The 
metal of the pewter plates is now dark 
with age, but would polish up ag 
brightly as ever, if desired. 

There is also an old room in the Horse. 
fair, Bristol, which has the credit of 
being the oldest existing Wesleyan place 
of worship. The top pulpit immediately 
under the window-ledge is that used by 
Wesley, and is exactly as it was in his 
day: the lower one is a recent addition, 
The table just under the upper pulpit was 
Wesley’s Communion table, : shows 
by reflection the lines of pan ols above. 
The table has been placed in its original 
position; and the clock also was his. 

Numerous other relics connected with 
John Wesley, or his family and the work 
of early Methodism, are also collected 
at the Museum in London. There is a 
chiffonier—a_ good piece of furniture, 
but not remarkable—that belonged to 
Wesley; and his electrical machine, for he 
believed in electricity as a therapeutic 
agent. Some receipts may still be seen, 
given by him for his princely salary of 
£15 per quarter, and for over eighty years 
he regularly kept his ac- 
counts in most methodical 
fashion; closing them, in- 
deed, only a few months 
before he died. There is, 
further, a complete set of 
portraits of the superin- 
tendents of the City Road 
circuit from Mr. Wesley 
to Mr. Westerdale, the pre- 
sent occupant of the post. 

Charles Wesley’s hymn- 
book is also carefully pre- 
served here in a_ glass 
case, With six hymns in 
his own writing, one of 
them beginning, ** Father 
of compassions hear us.” 
There is also a hymn- 
book belonging to Mrs. 
Charles Wesley, dated 1749, 
with her name printed by 
her husband, and _ pencil 
notes by her son Samuel. 
These are almost illegible when seen 
through the glass of the case in which 
the book is preserved. 

The great number of relics with which 
the collection has been commenced speaks 
well for the loving care which has cherished 
them so long, and which will doubtless pre 
serve them for centuries yet to come. 
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Author of ‘‘ The People’s Bible.’’ 


“Things that are God'’s."—Sr. MATTHEW xxii. 21. 
_ mui Honour all men. Thus we get beyond 


JESU S CHRIST drew a_ the limited word “neighbour” right out 
distinction between into the general world. ‘* Man” is a larger 
the things that are word than * neighbour,” but, inasmuch as 
Cesar’s and the _ all men have an interest in the atone- 
things that are God’s. ment of Jesus Christ, all men are made 
Of course, all things “neighbours” at the Cross. The most 
are Gods, first and noticeable point is that until we love 
last, yet He allows God we cannot love our neighbour, and 
us to put our names until we worship God, and Him only, 
to the intermediate we cannot “honour all men.” True _ re- 
possession of some of ligion, therefore, begins in that which 
them. In the Bible’ is divine, and where true religion begins 

two things are expressly claimed for true socialism and philanthropy begin. 

God, but though only two in number’ It is useless to concoct mechanical pro- 

they embrace the whole circle and possi- grammes for the salvation of the world ; 

bility of possession. What are those two the work must be radical and internal. 
things? (1) Love.-—How much are we to Men will never be right with one another 
love God? ** Thou shalt love the Lord thy until they are right with God. 

God with all thy heart and mind and Love and worship, though so great and 

soul.” Where such a “thing,” so vast, is so comprehensive, are only part of a still 

God’s, what else can be left for others? larger recognition of the “things that 

What we give to God do we not receive are God's.” What is the whole number, 

back again for distribution amongst our if we may so say, which includes both 

fellow-creatures? We may only send up’ love and worship, and yet goes beyond 
our gifts that they may be sanctified and them in fulness and richness of meaning ? 
made fit for social use. (2) Worship.—As That one thing is Life. Is our life hidden 

He claims all love, so all worship must be with God in Christ? When we serve, is 

His. * Thou shalt worship the Lord thy it with a heart that willingly stoops to 

God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” labour? Do we go upon the principle 

Notice the comprehensiveness of the that nothing has been given so long as 

“things that are God’s”—all “love” and anything has been withheld? It has 

all “‘worship.”. Now we return to the been said that ‘consciences and souls 

question whether anything can be left were made to be the Lord’s alone.” It 
to be used in other directions. Singularly has pleased God largely to work through 
there are two corresponding demands the medium of the human _ conscience. 
made in the interests of society. (a) Thou That conscience belongs to God, and to 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. We God must give an account. The spirit 
must always claim the word “neighbour” that is in man, divinely enkindled, must 
as intensely Biblical. That word was tell him the distinction between right 
given to us by the Maker of all. (¥) and wrong, and when he sees what is 
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right he must realise it at all costs, 
offering to God no service which has not 
the approval of his own conscience. 


“Things pertaining to the Kingdom.”—ActTs i, 3. 

To the Christian mind there is only 
one Kingdom—the Kingdom of God, the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Note that it is a 
kingdom—not a chaos, not an unrelated 
gathering of things good enough in them- 
selves, but a gathering of all things lovely 
and true, under the dominion of an 
Infinite King. 

The word “kingdom” properly under- 
stood implies law — obedience — authority 
—unity. Do not suppose that Christian 
fellowship means mere sentiment, or even 
mere human sympathy; it means law 
and order, and out of these will come 
liberty and progress. 

The crimes which are committed within 
a kingdom do not destroy its unity or 
impair its general reputation. There are 
prisons and asylums, reformatories and 
penitentiaries in all countries, but these 
do not destroy the political integrity 
or the international reputation of any 
land. The prison does not count for so 
much as the church. Home is still a 
larger word than asylum. Honesty is a 
more comprehensive term than bank- 
ruptey. We are at liberty to speak 
of the health of a nation as_ being 
good though every hospital may be 
crowded. 

What are some of the ‘‘ things pertain- 
ing to the Kingdom”? (1) A great body 
of doctrine; (2) a great spirit of pity ; 
(8) a great law of discipline ; (4) a great 
evidence of growth. The doctrine must 
always lie at the base of all. The King- 
dom of God is a kingdom of teaching, 
education, belief. 

What is the effect of having a heavenly 
kingdom within our present’ earthly 
limits? (1) Mental elevation ; (2) the right 
standard of estimate; (3) an invincible 
spirit of protest against all evil; (4) an 
unquenchable hope. If we live in a 
**kingdom,” we live in it as subjects, not 
as rulers. God is our King. Christ is our 
one Lord. Christ’s word is our one law. 
Think of the word “kingdom” as standing 
in opposition to the word “anarchy.” 
There is no confusion in the divine 
method. God is working out a _ pur- 
pose, and, however long the process, it 
will be accomplished in completeness 
and glory. 


THE QUIVER. 





“Things which cannot be shaken.”—HEBREWs xii. 27, 

The word “cannot” is not in the 
Greek. The true reading is rather 
things that are not shaken; things that 
there is no use attempting to shake; 
things that are above the rude hand 
of assault and _ violence. Society is 
notably one of these things. Anarchy 
can make but small impressions here 
and there; it cannot get at the root of 
the social organism. Faith is not shaken; 
there are instances in which we speak 
of faith being overcome, but these are 
instances only, and do not express the 
general law and the unchangeable fact, 
that faith is the very basis of society 
and progress. Revolutions are but super- 
ficial. The storm is only on the top of 
the waves. The upsetting wind does 
not get down to the rocky levels. Suffer- 
ing does not penetrate to the deepest 
and inmost temple of spiritual peace. 
In the study of history always find the 
point of life that is not shaken. Respon- 
sibility is never displaced by  irrespon- 
sibility. For everything we have to 
answer back to God. The instinct of 
life is not shaken. It is something more 
than selfishness. It is a suggestion of 
immortality. The true is never shaken. 
Many assaults have been made upon the 
Bible, but the doctrine that is revealed 
cannot be touched by the most eager 
and destructive criticism. 

We must take care in defending the 
Bible to direct our attention to its vital 
points. A great deal of it is, no doubt, 
locally historical, but that fact does not 
touch the universal suggestions and reve- 
lations of the inspired volume. As the 
soul may be immortal though in a mortal 
body, so the spirit of revelation is not 
shaken, whatever differences may be made 
in the literal construction of the book. 
The treasure which we hold in earthen 
vessels is of a different value from the 
vessels which contain it. The Church is 
not shaken. Its forms vary, its adapt- 
ations are innumerable, its differences 
may become acute; but through all 
differences and intellectual hostilities 
we must find the body of Christ, which 
cannot be rent, and which is really un- 
affected amid all human classifications 
and lines of distinction and opposition. 
We are told that the body changes its 


‘particles every seven years, and yet the 


body is not shaken; it grows by change, 
it is renewed by death. Let no man 
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LITTLE COMMENTS 


tremble for the ark of the Lord. God 
has undertaken to preserve that me- 
morial of His own presence in the world 
of time and space. 


“Things that accompany salvation.”—HEBREWS Vi. 9. 


Salvation is not solitude. The figure 
is that of a great company, an ever-in- 
creasing and an ever-advancing proces- 
sion. The “things” accompany salvation 
not as mere accidents, or casual decora- 
tions; they accompany it as the breath 
accompanies the living body. 

Suppose that we had to mark out a 
list of things that accompany salvation, 
we should instantly think of (1) holiness, 
2) unselfishness, (3) charity, (4) evangel- 
istic zeal. Where these are wanting 
we may fairly question the presence of 
“salvation.” If head and hands and face 
were wanting, it would not be difficult to 
deny that the man himself was present. 


We must always have our proofs at 
hand. We must be careful to see that 
what accompanies salvation is of the 


nature of the salvation it accompanies. 
In the Christian life the man must illus- 
trate the doctrine. Many can _ under- 
stand character who take no _ interest 
in theology. It is easier for the general 
people to appreciate a deed of kindness 
than an argument in metaphysics. We 
must not be orthodox in dogma and 
heterodox in life. If a man is as resent- 
ful under insult he was before he 
professed to be saved, he should care- 
fully examine his soul lest he be deceiv- 
ing himself. To put on Christ is to put 
off the old 


as 


man. The fruits of the Spirit 
are the only acceptable proofs of a 
spiritual newness of heart. “If any 
man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new 
creature: old things have passed away ; 
behold, all things are become new.” Sal- 


vation goes first and corroborative deeds 


follow on. Character must be placed in 
its right relation and its natural 
sequence. Good works are not the cause 
of a new heart, but its effect. We do 
not believe because we are moral, we 
are moral because we truly believe. The 


faith-life has its own beauty and music 
and harmony, and service of love. Some- 
times judge a personage by 
the servants which are gathered around 
him. If they are numerous, capable, 
orderly, of good repute, we are 
entitled to judge that the social person- 
himself of a higher quality and 


we social 


and 


age is 
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So with Jesus Christ 
Servants beware, for 

Master's reputation is 


a larger influence. 
and His servants. 
in a your 
in your keeping! 


sense 


“Things offered to idols"—AcTs xxi. 25. 


Burke once said, ‘“* They have changed 


the idol, but the idolatry remains.” 
That is exactly the case with present- 
day idols. We throw our idols away, 
and yet we replace them by images 
still more repulsive. What are some 
of the idols to which homage is ren- 


dered in this nineteenth century of the 


Christian era? There is the idol of 
Appearances. Vanity will live above 
its income; meanest pride will insist 


on living in a house in a genteel neigh- 
bourhood, when it can hardly pay the 


rent of a dwelling in the humblest 
locality. There is the idol of Custom. 
Men are afraid to break through the 


conventional. They continue to give in- 
toxicating drinks on various occasions 
simply on the ground that it is the 
custom to give them. Some even go to 
church that they may be in harmony 
with custom. There is the idol of Ee- 
centricity. This is quite as exacting an 
idol as is its opposite—known by the 
name of Custom. People do things that 
are peculiar simply because they are 
peculiar. They are determined not to 
do as other people do: they make a kind 
of custom of eccentricity. There is the 
idol of Pedantry. We may pedant- 
ically abstain from certain classes of 
amusement and think we increase our 
piety by our pharisaical abstention, 
There may even be a pedantry of sim- 
plicity ; a dress that is very simple, unique, 
inexpensive, may only be a failure to 
establish a fashion. An _ ecclesiastical 
dress does not always mean the right 
clothing of the spirit. These idols will 
suggest others. It may even be an idola- 
try to condemn idols; the heart may be 
worshipping that meanest of all gods—the 
non-idol. There is an idol of Bravado. 
Men glory in irreligiousness, in fantastic 
theories, in heterodox creeds, in defiance 
of religious habitudes. 

But ‘God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” God has broken up the nar- 
row idolatry of mere place; His temple 
is the great Everywhere—every mountain 
is an altar, every valley a sanctuary, 
every moment an opportunity. 








Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” 





‘*Andrew Clay’s Awakening,” Etc. 


**Love is master of all arts.”—LONGFELLOW. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE RAIN, 






A RIDE IN 
ATE WATERHOUSE was not 
a bad sort of girl, everyone 
admitted. Without her 
eight thousand a year she 
would not have been a bad 
sort, though she might not 
have been exactly to every 
man’s taste. She was 
brusque and outspoken, and 
had a loud, cheery laugh— 

a laugh rather like a man’s—and she showed 
her handsome white teeth when she laughed. 
She affected mannish ways, and was made 


on a large scale—a larger scale than many 
girls — which justified the affectation. She 
wore her hair short, like a man’s; it was 


black, crisp, curling hair, and it curled over 


her forehead in short, tight, crisp curls for 
the very strength of it. She was a strong, 
healthy young woman—stronger than many 
men—and very good-natured. She had al- 
ways been accustomed to be worshipped, 
loved, courted, all her life; everybody she 
met had conspired to make her think that 


she was of the first consideration. She could 
not help being good-natured when the world 
treated her so well. She had always had her 
own way, and had never had any difficulties 
to contend with. Her parents had died when 
she was quite young—too young to feel their 
loss—and the every-day sorrows and woes of 
humanity had passed her by. 

With all these things against her, conspiring 
to spoil her, Kate Waterhouse was not spoiled. 
Perhaps her breezy out-door life—she was 


addicted to all mannish sports—had something 
to do with it. 

She was not many years younger than her 
guardian’s wife, and they had many things in 


common; but Milly Gardiner was more a 
woman of the world —an amiable young 
woman, with an obedient husband and a 


charming family. Milly was devoted to her 
family, and she ruled her husband, who was 
considerably her senior, and she also, to some 
extent, ruled her husband’s ward. 

The two ladies were together the day after 
the archery féte, which had been a great suc- 
cess; the heiress had carried off the two best 
This is the way of the world! 

Kate Waterhouse had just come in from 
the stables. She went round the stables every 
morning to see how the horses were getting 
on, to have them paraded before her—she 
always took two or three horses about with 
her, and her dogs. She had brought a big 
dog in with her from the paddock, and his 


prizes. 


feet were wet. She did not think of these 
things — her mind was too large — but her 
hostess did. She hated to see the big, 
clumsy creature leaping over the furniture 
and sprawling upon her dainty rugs. He 
was sprawling at his mistress’s feet now, 


looking up into her face with his great soft 
eyes, and she was pulling his ears. 

*T wish it would clear up,” she said with 
a yawn. “IT would rather ride over to Lady- 
lift than drive. 1 couldn’t endure driving 
twenty miles in a horrid close carriage this 
stuffy day. I declare there isn’t a breath of 
air. Would you mind having that window 
beside you open, Milly? I can’t breathe.” 

“It will let the rain in,” said the lady of 
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the house, opening the casement unwillingly. 
‘**The wind is in this direction—see, there !” 

A gust of wind and rain swept into the 
room, blowing the curtains wide, and 
sprinkling the furniture that stood near. 

**Oh! this is lovely. There’s nothing I love 
like wind and rain! I think I shall ride 
over, after all, Milly.” 

*T think you would. find it very dull, 
riding that distance alone in the rain. You 
would get wet through ‘ 

*Oh, I don’t mind getting wet through. 
i wish your brother would come over to 
meet me. Do you think he will?” 

‘*He would if you had asked him; he would 
have been delighted.” 

**He shouldn’t have waited to be asked.” 

*Oh, you don’t know Geoff; he’s much 
too proud to put himself forward. You for- 
get you are a parti, Kate. A man can't 
show you any attention without his motives 
being mistaken.” 

‘You mean your brother can’t be civil 
to me without incurring the dreadful sus- 
picion of wanting to marry me. I’m sure I 
don’t know why he should be afraid of what 
people think.” 

“Tt isn’t what people think. Geoffrey 
doesn’t care a straw what people think——” 

** What is it then?” said the heiress. 

Milly Gardiner laughed. 

‘You know very well what it is,” she 
said. 

The heiress blushed, at least the healthy 
glow on her cheeks deepened; but that 
might have been owing to the wind that 
was coming in at the open window—the 
wind and the rain. 

Everybody knew that Kate Waterhouse had 
been brought down to Sittingcourt in order 
that Geoffrey Colleton should marry her. It 
was the best possible thing that could happen. 
Geoffrey was a fine-looking, well-groomed 
young man, as the young lady expressed it. 
There was really nothing to object to in 
him. He did not pretend to be clever, or to 
have fine manners, but he rode well to 
hounds, and he was fond of horses and dogs. 
He could not stir a yard without a dog at his 
heels. All these were recommendations to 
the heiress. She liked a manly young fellow, 
who was too proud to run after her money- 
bags. She was so accustomed to be run 
after that a little wholesome neglect was a 
positive relief. Geoffrey had no money, and 
she had enough for both; but he had what 
money could not buy—a pedigree that went 
back—goodness only knows how far it went 
back—and an old family place that was 
second to none in the county. 

Kate Waterhouse was just starting on a 
visit to Ladylift, as the guest of Lady 
Colleton. It was desirable that she should 





see something of the glories of the place of 
which she might be the future mistress 
before the fateful question was asked; that 
she might see and decide for herself. 

The visit had been arranged a week ago, 
and the day fixed. She was to have driven 
over, and a groom was to follow with the 
horses ; but now the mood was on her—though 
it was raining cats and dogs, and it did not 
look at all like stopping—she made up her 
mind to ride over. 

“There he is, coming up the avenue with 
Uncle Jack!” she exclaimed, jumping up 
and running to the window, and waving her 
hand excitedly at the two horsemen who 
were coming up the drive. “I knew he 
would come!” 

They were still some distance off, but Milly 
Gardiner knew the familiar figures of her 
husband and brother too well to be mistaken, 

“That isn’t Geoff,” she said; ‘it is the 
man who is staying at Orchard Damerel, who 
is going to marry Jean Unwin.” 

*“Oh—h!” said Kate. She did not attempt 
to conceal her disappointment. .‘‘I think 
Geoffrey might have come. I wonder what 
that man wants here——” 

*“*I suppose he has come to lunch,” said 
Milly. ** We will ask him, at any rate, and 
if you are still bent upon getting wet 
through, I daresay he will ride over to 
Ladylift with you. It will not be much out 
of his way.” 

**Are you sure Jean will not be jealous?” 
said the heiress mischievously. 

“I’m sure she will have no reason to be,” 
Milly said promptly. “Mr. Ferrol is too 
much in love with Jean to have eyes for 
any other woman; it is quite a _ love 
match.” 

**A love match! I can’t think what he can 
see in her,” Kate said, tossing her head. “A 
white-faced chit, who looks as if she couldn’t 
say ‘Boh!’ to a goose.” 

‘Perhaps he likes that style; some men 
do; they hate loud, horsey women.” 

This was meant for a snub—a good-natured 
snub. 

Kate Waterhouse turned over Millicent’s 
words during lunch; she was not sure that 
Millicent was not right. Men want other things 
in the woman they marry than high spirits, 
a loud strident voice, and a fine judge of 
horseflesh. This man beside her, with his 
critical taste, his polished society manners, 
preferred a white-faced chit of a girl with- 
out a penny. He was indifferent to her 
money-bags. She was not accustomed to be 
slighted, and his indifference awoke some 
thing like a feeling of rivalry for poor Jean. 

Lewis Ferrol stayed to lunch, and he 
offered Kate his escort to Ladylift. He had 
promised to call at the vicarage, he said, and 
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Ladylift would be on his way, or it would 
not be much out of his way—a matter of a 
mile or two. 

To ride those twelve miles beside Kate 
Waterhouse most men would have ridden 
not two, but another twelve, miles out of 
their way; they would not have thought 
about the rain. 

If Lewis Ferrol had not been already 
engaged to Jean, and Milly Gardiner had 
not looked upon him as being another 
woman’s property, she would not have 
trusted Kate with him for that long lonely 
ride in the rain. 

“T daresay you will meet Geoff half-way,” 
she said, when Kate was mounted, and they 
were ready to start. 

Lewis Ferrol devoutly hoped they would 
not; he had no idea, after waiting two 
hours in his wet clothes, for the pleasure of 
riding back with the heiress, of playing 
gooseberry half the way. 

Milly Gardiner’s prophecy was vain; 
Geoffrey did not turn up; they reached 
Ladylift without meeting a single horseman 
by the way 
Riding in the rain begets friendliness, not 
to say familiarity. There is a kind of free- 
masonry, in sharing discomfort, that takes the 
place of long acquaintance. Lewis Ferrol had 
not spoken a dozen words to Kate until 
to-day, but they might have been friends 
of long standing at the end of that wet ride. 
Kate had remembered Milly’s taunt, and 
she had been neither loud nor horsey. She 
had behaved very well. She could not under- 
stand why she should have taken so. much 
pains to win the good opinion of another 
girl’s Jiuance, 

On horseback the heiress looked her best; 
a riding habit brought out all the good 
points of her figure. She had _ splendid 
shoulders, and carried herself superbly. No 
wonder Molly called her an Amazon! An 
Amazon with crisp dark curling hair, and a 
fresh colour, and bright eyes. 

It is not every girl who could have stood 
the ordeal of that continuous downpour. 
There was nothing false about Kate to wash 
out, or grow limp in a shower; her colour 
was not of the sort that easily washes out, 
and her crisp short hair did not get out of 
curl, and the lines of her figure did not 
straighten and grow rigid. Her charms, 
whatever they were, were as real as her 
money-bags. 

Lewis Ferrol enjoyed the ride to Ladylift 
with the heiress, in spite of the rain; there 
were many men he knew who would have 
given their eyes to have had her to them- 
selves for half an hour, and he had enjoyed 
this privilege for nearly two whole hours. 
If it had been vouchsafed him a week ago, 
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how different things might have been, he 
told himself, as he rode back to Orchard 
Damerel. He did not call at the vicarage, 
after all; he was wet through already, and 
the best thing he could do was to get back as 
fast as possible and change his wet clothes. 

Being wet through did not prevent his 
speculating by the way on what might have 
happened if he had met Kate Waterhouse 
before he proposed to Jean Unwin. He was 
not quite sure that the lady was exactly to 
his taste; but, then, he was not sure—not 
quite sure—what his taste in female loveli- 
ness really was. He had been a long time 
making up his mind, divided between blonde 
and brunette, one month leaning to one, one 
month to another. He had not quite made 
up his mind when he came on that visit to 
the Lyons’; he had admired Jean Unwin, but 
he had not made up his mind that he loved 
her, or, loving her, was prepared to make her 
his wife. 

He would certainly not have proposed to 
her if Robert Lyon had not interfered, and 
declared that she was too good a girl to be 
trifled with. Robert Lyon’s interference had 
hastened matters: under the circumstances 
he had no alternative but to propose. 

It had been such smooth sailing, such an easy 
conquest, that his prize, now that it was really 
his own, lacked some of the sweetness it would 
have gained had it been more difficult to win. 
He told himself several times during this first 
week of his engagement that he had been too 
premature. He had been quite sure of Jean’s 
affection for him, without bringing matters to 
a crisis. It would have been better if he had 
waited. It upset all his arrangements, to get 
married—to settle down as a married man— 
to set up an establishment on the same income 
as he enjoyed as a bachelor. It had been none 
too large for his bachelor wants, he remem- 
bered—for his chambers, his horse in the park, 
and his clubs. 

He had not thought of this when he asked 
Jean to be his wife, not till the next day after 
that interview with her father. He admitted, 
as he rode back on that sweet June morning 
between the green hedges, that he had been 
premature. 

As he rode back in the rain, after he had 
parted with Kate Waterhouse at Ladylift, he 
made the same vain reflection. He would have 
to sacrifice a great deal, he told himself, if he 
married Jean; he could not live as he had lived ; 
he ought not, in his position, to have thought 
of marriage unless it brought with it wealth 
or a great estate, or both together. 

If there was anything in the world that 
Lewis Ferrol secretly craved for, it was to be 
master of a fine estate. 

If he had waited, and looked about him, 
he might have got what his soul craved— 
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the wealth and the estate—and he was going 
to marry a girl without 2 penny! 

**How early you are back!” Mrs. Lyon said 
to him, when she met him coming into the 
hall of the rectory, wet and dripping after 
his ride. ‘*I thought you would stay at the 
vicarage for the night.” 

‘I have not been to the vicarage,” he said. 

‘‘Not been to the vicarage! Robert said you 
had gone over there to dine.” 

*T changed my mind,” he said. ‘I got wet 
through, and I thought I had better come back 
and get into some dry things.” 

He did not say that he had ridden those 
twelve miles with Kate Waterhouse. 


CHAPTER Xl. 
THE PRODIGAL. 


LL was not going so smoothly at the 

, Vicarage as everybody imagined. 

x ' While the Vicar’s wife was wearing 
her best smile and her best gown 

every day to receive the congratulations of 





She crushed up the old man’s cruel letter. 





ler wealthy neighbours on Jean’s good for. 
tune, her heart was torn with dreadful 
anxiety and misgiving. 

She had not been able to send Ben the 
money he had asked for. She had not told 
her husband of Ben’s trouble; it would have 
been no good telling him—he could not have 
helped him if he would. 

She had written to her uncle, old Peter 
Blagdon, who was enjoying the income 
which would one day be hers—who _ was 
keeping her out of it—and implored him to 
help her with the loan of a few pounds: a 
hundred pounds would help Ben over his 
trouble. 

She had written to the old man often 
enough before, but her letters had always 
brought the same response. He was sorry 
not to oblige her; he was sorry to stand in 
her way; he would not be in her way long, 
The money he received from her aunt's 
estate was set aside for a purpose; it was 
in the hands of trustees; he had no power 
over it; and his own private income was 
barely sufficient for his personal wants. 

He did not mention what 
the purpose was. He was a 
selfish, hard-hearted old cur- 
mudgeon; he was not en- 
joying the money himself, 
and he would not let her 
enjoy it—he would not let 
her touch a penny of it. 

Is it any wonder that 
sometimes, when she _ heard 
of his increasing infirmity, 
there would be a_  dread- 
ful flutter of hope at her 
heart ? 

There was some such feel- 
ing at her heart when she 
crushed up the old man’s 
ernel letter on that rainy 
day that Jean’s lover was 
expected to dine at the 
vicarage. There had _ been 
great preparations made for 
that little dinner; the girls 
were busy all the morning 
getting ready for the feast, 
but the poor mother had no 
heart to help them. She 
pleaded a _ headache, and 
shut herself up in her room. 
While the girls were out 
in the rain, picking the peas 
and gathering the = straw- 
berries, she was upstairs 
writing her miserable letter 
to Ben. 

It ought to have been 
written the day before; it 
Was the latest day he had 
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named that help—if help were coming—should 
reach him—but she had waited for the old 
man’s answer. She sat down to write it now, 
with his answer before her; she had to tell 
her boy who had got into trouble that he 
must get out of it without her help. It 
was the first time she could remember that 
Ben had applied to her in vain. Even as she 
st about in her mind to see if 


wrote she « 


there was any other way; if there was any- 
thing she could send him to raise money 
upon—a small sum of money. Her trinklets 


had been dispersed long ago, divided between 
her girls—lent at first for special occasions, 
afterwards claimed, and the claim undis- 
puted. 

There was nothing left of any value, only 
an old-fashioned jewelled watch that had 
stopped going, and a diamond keeper. She 
drew the keeper off her finger—it had been 
her engagement ring—and put it into a box 
with the useless little watch, and tied her 
letter round it. 

It would be better than nothing. It would 
show her boy she had the will, if not the 
power, to help him. When the postman 
called for letters in the afternoon, she came 
down-stairs and gave him the package with 
her own hands, and the money for register- 
ing it. 

She was happier when the letter had gone, 
but she was too troubled about Ben to be 
anxious concerning the non-appearance of 
Jean’s lover, 

‘I think Mr. Ferrol is very wise not to 
come in this rain,” she said; ** the Lyons have 
only an open carriage, and he would get 
wet through. He would catch a dreadful 
cold, sitting in his wet things all the evening; 
and he would hardly like to put on any of 
your papa’s clothes.” 

The girls laughed at this. The picture of 
Lewis Ferrol sitting down to dinner in one 
of the Vicar’s shabby old long-tailed clerical 
coats touched them immensely. Perhaps he 
might want more than the coat; he might 
want the high buttoned-up waistcoat, and 
the slippers. 

Jean did not laugh; she only smiled. It 
did not matter to her what her lover wore. 
The dinner was kept about until it was 
spoiled, and then nobody had any appetite 
to eat it. The dish of early green peas that 
had been saved up for this special occasion 
was sent away untouched, and the leg of lamb 
was put aside for the next day. Lewis 
Ferrol might come in to lunch the next day; 
he must come over in the morning to excuse 
himself, and then he would be asked to stay 
to lunch. ; 
Jean sat looking out of the window, down 
the path between the wet laurels, watching 
for her recreant lover all the evening. 
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She did not give him up until the dusk had 
fallen. She sat with her white face pressed 
against the window pane, looking out on 
the dull dreary landscape, the dripping shrubs, 
the trees waving their wet branches, the 
raindrops running down the pane. Molly 
had no patience with her, and she had no 
patience with Lewis [errol spoiling her 
dinner, Perhaps if he had been her lover, it 
would have been different. She would have 
heen ready enough to make excuses for 
him. 

Even when the night had closed in, and 
the lamp was lit, Jean still listened for his 
footfall outside on the gravel. Once, indeed, 
when the work was put away, and they 
were all on their knees, and the Vicar was 
reading prayers, she thought she heard a 
footstep outside. She looked up hastily and 
caught her mother’s eye; her mother had 
heard the sound too, or fancied she had heard 
it, but she was not thinking of her daughter’s 
lover. She was on her knees praying for 
her boy, and the footstep outside sounded 
familiar. Of course, it was only fancy. 

When she went up-stairs into her own room 
she opened her window and looked out. 

It was still raining, a wet, dreary night, 
with the wind soughing among the branches 
of the trees. It all looked dark and desolate 
without; only plashing rain, and the wind 
dying away in a mournful whisper among 
the trees. Mrs. Unwin shivered and shut 
the window. 

The Vicar had not come up-stairs. He often 
stayed up, writing late, when the rest of the 
household were in bed and asleep. He stayed 
up later than usual to-night. 

Once or twice he raised his head to listen : 
he fancied he heard a step outside. It was 
only the raindrops pattering down, he told 
himself. 

Was it fancy, or was there a light tap on 
the window-pane? It must be fancy; one 
gets so fanciful sitting up late, when the 
household is asleep. It was only a loose 
branch tapping at the window-pane: there 
would be no one about at this hour, no one 
about for any good. 

The Vicar smiled at his fears, and settled 
again to his work; but he had scarce taken 
up the pen before there was another tap 
on the glass outside, a bolder summons than 
before. 

It might be a loose branch stirred by the 
wind. Still—— 

He drew the shutter aside, as he hesitated ; 
it was as well to make sure. 

It was not a loose branch; there was 
someone outside. He caught a glance of a 
white wild face pressed against the window- 
pane as he opened the shutter. 

His heart stood still for a moment: he 
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thought—he did not know what he thought. 
It was his son’s face he saw outside. There 
was a wild appeal in it that he had never 
seen in it before. It was this that drove 
the blood back to his heart. 

‘Father! Father!” 

It was Ben’s voice. It was Ben’s footsteps 
which he had heard outside, stealing round 
the house in the dark. 

Why, oh! why had he come back like 
this ? 

The Vicar did not stop to ask. He motioned 
with his hand in the direction of the door, 
the back door. He did not know why he 
did not direct his son to the front door, 
the threshold that his feet had so often 
crossed. He went round to the door at the 
back of the house, carrying the lamp with 
him, and, when he opened it, Ben was out- 
side. 

**Father!” he said. He did not say any 
more. He was white and shaking with the 
cold and wet. He was wet through, and his 
boots were muddy, as if he had been walk- 
ing through heavy fields. 

“My boy!” 

There was no hand-shaking. The Vicar 
held the lamp in one hand, and with the 
other he had to fasten the door. The wind 
and the rain were driving in; it was as 
much as he could do to fasten it, and Ben 
did not offer to help. He seemed dazed, 
coming in from the darkness, and the Vicar 
saw that he was trembling, that his face 
was haggard, and his eyes were wild. 

“What is it, my boy?” he said. 

Ben put his finger to his lips: ‘*Hush!” 
—he said in his shaking, unsteady voice, 
“hush! don't let anyone know I’m here, 
father. I—I’ve got into trouble——” 

**Trouble!” 

The Vicar put down the lamp on the 
kitchen table; he would have dropped it if 
he had not put it down. 

‘*Awful trouble—and—and I’ve come to 
you to help me Se 

Ben stood on the mat, with the rain 
dripping off him, and his white face’ work- 
ing; he looked cowed, beaten, and his voice 
was husky and ashamed. 

The sight of his boy standing there—his 
boy, that he had been so proud of—who 
ought to have carried off the great prizes of 
the University—who would have won distinc- 
ion and honour, if Fate had not been un- 
kind--disarmed the father’s anger. Whatever 
he had done, he had a right to come to 
him for help. Who else should he turn to? 

He took up the lamp he had set down, and 
motioned Ben to follow him into the study. 

Ben trod softly along the passage, through 
the old familiar way, and closed the door of 
the study behind him. 








‘What is it?” the Vicar said, when the 
door closed behind them. 

Ben cowered, and hid his face in his 
hands; his father saw that his hands were 
trembling. 

“I’ve got into debt, father—debt and 
difficulty. I got driven hard—Heaven only 
knows how hard! I was driven to despera- 
tion. I did not know what I did; and— 
and I put a name to a bill——” 

‘A name to a bill? Your own name——” 

**Not my own name——” 

* You—you—forged—a name— 

“Oh! father, you don’t know how I was 
driven |” 

“No,” said the Vicar, sinking into a chair, 
He did not seem to have any strength to 
stand. ‘*No—I don’t know. My son a 
forger!” 

He bowed his grey head, and dropped his 
face into his hands, and Ben stood on the 
rug, a mute spectator of his agony. 

Whatever the pleasant vices that had led 
him into this strait, he acknowledged to him- 
self as he stood there that he had paid a 
bitter price for them. The sight of his father’s 
bowed head, of his agony, filled him with 
remorse and penitence. No prodigal could 
be more shamed and sorry than Ben, standing 
there witnessing the old man’s agony. 

“T would not have done it, if I could have 
helped it, father—if there had been any other 
way,” he pleaded. 

The old man looked up—not at his son, 
trembling and guilty on the rug, but at the 
figure that stood in the open doorway. His 
wife had heard the voices from the room 
above and had come down. 

“Ben!” she cried. ‘*My boy, my boy 

She folded him in her arms; she didn’t 
wait to ask if he were guilty or not. 

“Oh! you are wet through—and you are 
shaking with the cold. You must not stand 
here another minute; you must get on some 
dry things, and have something warm at 


” 


” 
‘ 


once.” 

She did not stop to hear of his misdoing; 
she almost tore off his wet things in her 
haste. 

‘* Mother,” he said huskily, clinging to her 
hands, to her neck, ‘*mother, you don’t know 


_—you don’t know!” 


“IT only know you are wet through,” she 
said, ‘‘and that you are cold and famished. 
I do not believe you have had anything to 
eat to-day.” ° 

He shook his head. 

“IT have not thought of food,” he said; 
“IT wanted all the money I had for my fare.” 

She would not hear what he had done 
wrong—what had brought him down in that 
sorry plight—until she had made him change 
his wet clothes, and had stirred up the embers 














burning the 
and got him som 
put out the 

the g of lamb that 
in hon Jean's 
peas, tl fresh, crisp 
salad, and the ripe straw- 
berries 

She cou not have 
done more if she had 
killed the fatted calf. 
There was no calf in 
the vicarage stalls to 
kill; but she had put 
her best before him—she 
kept nothing back. 

It was the strawberries 
that broke Ben down — 
the ripe, red _ straw- 


berries which he remem- 
he knew 
they grew 


bered so well; 


exactly where 


the warm sunny bor- 
der under the south wall. 
They brought back his 
childhood—the old, 
happy, innocent days— 
and the prodigal bowed 
his head upon his hands 
and wept. 

*“T don’t deserve this, 
mother.” he sobbed. 
“You don’t know what 
I have done. 

He told her in broken 
words, with her arms 
about him: he did not 
keep anything back. 

“Stay here,” she said, 
when he had finished. 
“Stay here, in the 
warmth, while I talk to 
your father.’ 

She had not any re- 
proaches for him; she 
only said she would 
speak to his father. 

The Vicar was. still 
sitting at his desk where 
she had left him, with 
his face in his hands. 


kitchen hearth 
warm drink and food. 
best the house produced for him 


had 


was 





into 


bee 


lover, the dish 


too 


THE 


a blaze, 
She 


n oked 


of green 


crushed 


ind broken to look up when she entered. 


She had her boy’s battle to fight, and she 
would not let the sight of him sitting there 
unnerve her. The prodigal had not only to 
be welcomed back—to be fed and clothed 
and forgiven—but he had to be helped. 
Those he had injured most had to bear the 
whole weight of his misdoing. 

Unless he could be helped through this 
trouble unless the bill to which he had 
forged the acceptance could be taken up—he 
would be in a felon’s cell within a few hours. 
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There time to lose—not a minute, 
The bill with the forged signature would be 
presented to-morrow, and the forgery would 
Discovery was inevitable; 
follow in natural 


was no 


be discovered. 


disgrace and shame would 





Father !”’ 


** Father ! 


sequence—disgrace not only to the guilty, 
but to the innocent. On the innocent it 
would fall hardest of all. His father would 
never be able to hold up his head in the 
parish again, and it would ruin the pros- 
pects of the girls. 

The Vicar had thought of all this while 


the prodigal was out in the kitchen, taking 
off his wet boots, and being warmed and 
fed. While Ben was eating the fatted calf, 
and shedding tears over the straw- 
his racking his brains 
save to avert the hideous 


useless 
father 
him, 


berries, 
to 


was 


how how 
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shame and disgrace he had brought upon 
them. 

“What will you do, Richard?” his wife 
asked, standing before him. 

*Do!” he said looking up, ‘‘do? There 
is nothing to be done that I can see——” 

He dropped his face into his hands and 
groaned, and she laid her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“Something must be done, Richard, for— 
for the girls’ sake—if not his. Think of Jean; 
it would break her heart if this engagement 
of hers were broken off—and Myx. Ferrol 
would not——” 

**Of course, he would not,” said the Vicar 
hastily. ‘‘ We should not expect him to a 

‘She would never hold up her head 
again— 

‘*No,” he said, “no.” 


” 


“Something must be done to prevent it, 
his wife said, wringing her hands. ‘1 would 
give up every penny that is coming to me— 
that may come any day now—to prevent it! 
You must get the money, somehow, Richard.” 

‘‘There is but one way,” he said, ‘and 
the interest will be enormous—— 

**Never mind the interest.” 


” 


‘**And if—if the money does not come in, 
I do not see how we are to pay it——” 
“We will pay it, somehow; if we sell 


everything we have to pay it—and it can’t 


be long. We have waited all these years; 
Uncle Peter is getting older and _ feebler 
every day. I had a letter from him this 
morning; the writing was so blurred and 
indistinct that I could hardly read it. He 


is much weaker than when he last wrote.” 


“Tf it were not long—not very long—we 
might manage it, perhaps—I could borrow 


the money, and repay it before the interest 
swallowed it all up. But, Mary, I don’t know 


how I am to do this! It is robbing you 
and the children—and I don’t know that it 
is honest——” 

‘**It is for our sakes, Richard, to save us: 
the money is nothing to the shame. We 
have borne poverty so long that we have 


got used to it. Let the money go—all—all— 
only save my poor boy!” 

She had thrown herself on her knees 
beside his chair, and was clinging to him 
with eager trembling hands, and her plead- 
ing face was raised to his. 

Her lips were working, and the tears were 
running down her cheeks, and there was an 
agony of entreaty in her dear eyes. He 
could not look upon her face and refuse her. 
cost him—he did not stay to 
cost —he would do what he 


Whatever it 
count 
could. 

‘**He does not deserve it,” the Vicar said 
to his wife, when 
her knces, 


the 


he had raised her from 
**You must let him understand, 
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I am not doing it for his sake—but for the 
sake of the rest.” 

She did not stay to hear what he was 
saying: she had flown out into the kitchen 
to fetch Ben. 

“Your father will help you,” 
throwing her arms about his neck. “Oh~ 
my boy, my boy! you will not be a felon 
or outcast—your father will save you!” 

There was nothing said about his deserts; 
there was only a promise of help, a hand 
stretched out across the gulf of folly and 
sin to save him. 

When Ben went away an 
had, buttoned up in his_ pocketbook, a 
cheque drawn upon his father’s bankers 
for the amount of the bill he had forged, 
His father had made the debt his own, and 
he had paid it in full. 

The rain had somewhat abated 
went out, but it was a dark, wild night; 
there was no moon, which was well for 
Ben—he would not be recognised if he met 
anyone of the neighbourhood in the roads, 


she said, 


hour later, he 


when he 


and he need not slink back through the 
wet fields to the station. 
“God bless you, my boy!” his mother 


said, straining the prodigal, the spendthrift, 
to her heart. 

‘**Good-bye, mother—good-bye ; 
—never forget this night!” 

She opened the door, and the wet branches 
of the trees overhead dashed a shower of 
raindrops in her face, and the wind rushed 
with an éerie scream down the long stone 
passage, and blew a door to at the end, 
and when she looked out into the night the 
darkness and the rain had swallowed him up. 


I will never 


CHAPTER XIil. 
NOT MUCH OF A 


HE Vicar drove into Culmstock the 
next day. He started early, before 
the girls were about; his wife came 
down and poured out his tea. 

It was a silent meal; Mrs. Unwin was pale 
and red-eyed, as if she had not slept all 
night, and the Vicar was looking worn and 
worried. 

When her husband had driven 
went back to her room, and she 
leave it again for the rest of the day. She 
told the girls she had got a headache, and 
if Mr. Ferrol should come to lunch, they 
must get on as well as they could without 
her. 

Agnes drew the curtains over the window 
to shut out the brilliant sunshine—it was 4 
lovely morning after the night of wind 
and rain—and darkened the room, and her 
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off, she 
did not 




















3 mother said she would try to get some 
sleep. 

; Her headache was real enough—and _ her 

y heartache; all she wanted was to be left 
alone. 

; She heard the voice of Jean’s lover—as 

. she lay there—in the garden below, and 

i the gay laughter of the girls. She shivered 
as she thought what might have been, as 

: she listened to the dear voices and the 

1 laughter—what might be even now! Suppose 

1 Ben were not in time, after all! 

She was a prey to anxiety all the morning, 

Y consumed with dreadful doubts and fears. She 

4 was glad that Mr. Ferrol had come to lunch; 

8 it gave the girls something to think of, kept 

le them out of her room. 

d Her secret was nearly discovered before 
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"y the morning was over. When the luncheon 

ut came to be spread, it was found that the 
leg of lamb, that had been whole the night 

W before, was nearly finished ; the dish of green 

a peas was eaten; and the strawberries—there 

id was not a single strawberry left in the 
bowl, nothing but stalks and stems! 
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A robber must have broken in the night 
before, the girls declared. He had plundered 
the larder first; something must have dis- 
turbed him, or he would not have gone 
away so quickly: they might all have been 
murdered in their beds! 

Then Jean, who had lain awake listening, 
remembered the footsteps in the garden, and 
once she fancied she had heard someone 
tapping at the pane; and when she was 
falling asleep she had been disturbed by the 
sound of a door slamming violently some- 
where in the basement below. 

“Why did you lie awake when everyone 
else in the house was asleep?” her lover 
asked her as they were walking together in 
the shrubbery when the meal was over. 

“Why? I was thinking of you, Lewis,” 





I will never forget this night.” 


she murmured, the sweet healthy colour 
spreading over her pale cheeks. 

“Do you always think of me when I am 
absent?” he asked tenderly, bending over 
her. 

** Always,” she said, not hesitating shyly be- 
fore she spoke, but looking up with confidence 
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in his face. ‘* Always—you are never out of 
my thoughts.” 

** Dearest,” he said, “dearest!” 

He rather winced, though his voice was 
low and tender, when she assured him how 
continually he was in her thoughts; how he 
filled all her life. He would have been better 
pleased, perhaps, if Jean had not answered 
him so truthfully. No fiattery could be more 
gratifying to a man. He liked the assurance 
of her love, but it seemed to him like a 
reproach. Jean was not by any means always 
in his thoughts when he was absent from 
her. He had not thought of her once during 
that ride with Kate Waterhouse, the long 
twelve miles in the rain. 

“T was over at Sittingcourt yesterday,” 
he said, ‘‘and your friend, Mrs. Gardiner, 
asked.me to be her niece’s escort to Lady- 
lift.” 

“‘In the rain?” Jean said. 
ride over in the rain——” 

‘*Miss Waterhouse is not the kind of girl 
to be stopped by the weather,” he said, “I 
think she rather enjoyed the rain——” 

** And you?” 

**I—I got wet through.” 

“That was the reason you did not come 
over?” 

‘IT had not a dry thing on me, or I would 
certainly have come over,” he said warmly. 
"Nothing else should have kept me away.” 

Jean looked up into his face, smiling. The 
assurance of his love was sweet to her; but 
she was a little sore in her heart at the 
heiress having had her lover all to herself 
during those twelve miles, while she was 
pressing her cheek against the window-pane. 

“I think I am a lucky girl, Lewis,” she 
said to him before he went away—‘‘the 





“She did not 


luckiest girl in the world! To think that 
you might have had a girl with—with all 


that money—and you have chosen me——” 

**You see, it was not the money I wanted,” 
he said ; “it was you.” 

Jean hid her blushing face in his bosom. 

*Oh! my darling,” she murmured, “‘how 
can I ever, ever be worthy of you!” 

*T should like to have spoken to your 
mother about fixing the date for our wed- 
ding,” Jean’s lover said to her before he went 
away. He was going away on the morrow; 
it was his last day with his betrothed; but 
he was coming back for a week in August. 

**T am sure mamma will arrange everything 


as you wish, Lewis. She would not raise 
any obstacle. She only thinks of my happi- 
ness.” 


**And you?” he said. 

*T—oh! I have no will but yours, dearest. 
I will be ready—when—whenever you like.” 

Jean stopped and blushed divinely. She 
did not mean to show herself so ready, so 
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eager to jump down his throat; but her love 
was so true, so tender—she had such perfect 
trust in him—that she was ready to bend 
herself to his will. She could not refuse him 
anything. 

Perhaps he would rather she had not given 
him such full assurance of her love; that she 
had been coy and reticent, had assumed some 
maidenly reserve. 

He did not know Jean. He judged her by 
the women he met in his own world. He 
did not recognise that the love of a simple 
girl, brought up under such a roof as Jean, 
and living all her life amidst pure and 
innocent surroundings, was a different thing 
from the meretricious’ sentiment of a society 
coquette, and would find a different ex- 
pression. 

To do Lewis Ferrol justice, he thought, he 
fully believed, he had won a treasure; but 
he also thought that the treasure had been 
easily won. 

*“We will leave it until August, then,” he 
said, speaking of the wedding; “there will 
be plenty of time then for you to prepare 
for it before the autumn. I should like it to 
be in the autumn, before Christmas.” 

The Vicar did not get back from Culmstock 
until late; and when he came back he was 
moody and silent. He had no appetite for 
his supper, he got up from the table and 
left the meal unfinished, and went into his 
study. Molly heard him pacing the floor 
long after the rest had gone to bed. It was 
her turn to lie awake now. She had heard 
from Lewis Ferrol about Miss Waterhouse’s 
visit to Ladylift. She knew exactly what 
she had been brought there for, exactly as 
if she had been told. 

She could understand Lady Colleton being 
anxious, wanting to help on the match, but 
she could not understand Geoffrey selling 
himself for money. She lay awake till day- 
light, tossing from one side to another; and 
just as she was falling asleep, when the pale 
face of a new day was looking in at the 
window, she heard her father’s footsteps 
on the stairs going up to his room. There 
was a heavy, dragging sound in them, and 
he was coming up slowly, stumbling like 
one in the dark. 

Perhaps he was tired; he had started before 
any of them were about, and had had a long 
day at Culmstock. She could not think what 
had taken him off in such a hurry. 

She asked Cowslip the next day, when she 
rubbed her soft old nose against her over 
the bar of the stable door. 

‘““What did papa do in Culmstock?” she 
asked her, as she stood patting her old grey 
face and pulling her ears. 

Cowslip shook her head and neighed. She 
made a dreadful noise when she neighed ; she 
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was old and broken in 
her wind, and given to 
She roared 
asked her 
that foolish question, and 
put up her old grey head 
in the air 

Perhaps she would not have 
answered it if she could. 


ll the neighbourhood were 


“roaring. 


now, is Molly 


profuse in their congratulations to 
Jean and her mother. It was 
allowed on all sides that it was 
a splendid match, that Jean with 
only her good looks, her sweet pale 
face, had done very well for herself. It would 
opening for the other girls. 
There was no reason why Molly, with her 
beauty and her high spirit, should not do 
equally well. 


} as 
pe a ipital 


There was quite a commotion in the county 
at this brilliant match of Jean’s; and some great 
people, who had taken very little notice of the 
Vicar’s wife before, called to offer their con- 
gratulations now. 


The wife of the member called among the 


rest— Lady Alicia Mainwaring. She had 
met Jean before, and admired her style of 
beauty—her pale, drooping, willowy style. She 
called her **a sweet girl,” and after that visit 
nothing would satisfy her but that the *‘ sweet 
girL” should Stay a week with her at Wytch- 


anger, her place on the other side of the 
county. 

All this fuss about Jean’s engagement, and 
the admiration that everybody suddenly con- 
ceived for Lewis Ferrol’s fiancée, filled poor 
Molly with dreadful heart-burnings. 
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Nobody made the least fuss with her; they 
scarcely noticed her when Jean was near, 
and she deserved praise and admiration much 
more than Jean, if people only knew. She had 
been behaving nobly, heroically —she was 
behaving heroically still—she had made a 
tremendous sacrifice for the sake of others, 
and no one had given her any credit for 
it. 

‘*What was Jean’s small conquest—the success 
that everyone was raving about—compared 
with the lot she had rejected ?” she very often 
asked herself, with much heart-birning and 
some rebellious tears. If she had willed it, 
she might have have married the heir to 
the oldest baronetcy in the county and the 
finest place, The Mainwarings and _ the 
Gardiners were only of mushroom growth 
soap-boilers and  sugar-bakers—and_ the 
Colletons had come over with the Conqueror 
—or were at home to receive him when he 
came. 

END OF CHAPTER TWELVE. 












































CULTURE AND 


CARE. 





By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘‘ With the Interpreter,’’ Etc. 


HE king is come. Long 
live the king!” In 
some such words, 
ever since the day 
Eve had gotten a 
man babe from the 
Lord, is every new 
home ruler welcomed 
into our hearts and 
arms. Immediately 
is he crowned with 
the circlet of 
royalty; imme- 
diately begins 
he to wield the 
sceptre; immediately do we fall down 
and worship the little golden image, 
newly set up in our own particular plain 
of Dura. 

In the culture and care of these, our 
home rulers, we need much wisdom and 
patience. There is no royal road to 
learning of this sort. Every mother 
knows that what she knows has been 
learned line upon line; with prayer and 
in tears; by joy and through suffering. 
If a little knowledge is sometimes a dan- 
gerous thing, the want of a little know- 
ledge is always a more dangerous one. 

There is so much preventible suffering 
in the world—‘‘ How shall we order the 
ehild, and what shall we do unto him?” 
is still the cry of every parent. Mother- 
hood does not bring with it all necessary 
wisdom and knowledge. They who so 
assert are never guardians of these 
underfolk. A great thinker has said: 
“Give me the first seven years of a 











child’s life, and let who will take the 
rest.” This saying contains more than 
a germ of truth. 

During those first formative years are 
laid foundations whereon the whole 
subsequent superstructure of health for 
the body and health for the soul is 
erected. That is the sowing - time for 
the harvest which must follow. That 
the season for forming habits which 
will influence the future life. 

Habit is a marvellous force. It domi- 
nates nine-tenths of existence. We 
parents, during those first seven years, 
must devote ourselves to the formation 
of one habit at a time—like the tick of 
a clock. 

Punctuality (want of which is attended 
with direful consequences to the scul), 
instant obedience (for delay in obedience 
is disobedience), reverence for God's house 
and book, application and concentration 
of attention, crystalline truthfulness— 
all become the work-a-day attire in our 
homes when once habitual. 

Religion, too, should on no account be 
a Sabbath-day garment. Carefully plan 
that the day’s programme include de- 
finite seasons for prayer and _ praise. 
Never mix up breakfast and the Bible. 
Pabulum for the soul should rank before 
meat for the appetite. Place morning 
worship before the morning meal, and it 
will occupy its proper position. 

With regard to the body, attention to 
detail is absolutely necessary. For in- 
stance, our home rulers have to be taught 
clean'iness. Get them into the habit of 

















washing face and hands before meat and 
repose. A mother knows that grime on 
brow and fingertips is not only detrimental 
to linen and damask tablecloths, 
but that microbes of disease are often 
carried with food to the mouth when 
partaken of with unwashed hands, 


sheets 


Then she has been taught, too, that 
her home ruler breathes through his skin 
as well as through his nose. So he is 
put to sleep with all his pores open. We 


do not explain this to the boy until he 


has passed from being autocrat of the 
nursery into the higher realm of dis- 
cipline. But we form habits which tend 


to his welfare. 

Again, health is largely dependent on 
digestion. Looking onwards, we, prime 
ministers in this absolute monarchy, are 
not to feed our babies at haphazard. 
The stomach needs rest as much as the 
brain, and we lay-a foundation for future 
capabilities of work and happiness by 
economising pepsine fluid and_= giving 
food at stated intervals. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that our children 
are overfed in the nursery. Three meals 
a day, consisting principally of plenty of 
milk, plenty of oatmeal, plenty of fruit, 
are quite sufficient for our home rulers. 
Always let four hours elapse between 
meals, even when arranging for the six- 
months-old child. God has given these 
little ones bodies finely adapted for His 
service. It is our duty to preserve them in 
health and nourish them well. Insomnia 
would less frequently be the bane of exist- 
ence in adult life if our babes had been 
trained to sleep at stated intervals, or, 
at least, to rest their active little frames. 


Twelve hours at a stretch should be 
the nightly rule—not the exception. 
“Vo bed with the birds, but not to rise 
with them. For modern civilisation 
makes large demands on vital energies, 
which birds ken nothing of. Restless- 


ness is the besetting fault of this nine- 
teenth century. Children should learn to 
sit still. “Study to be quiet” should be a 
parental as well as an apostolic command. 
It does not come easily, or the word 
would not have been employed. 


Perhaps the first lesson we ourselves 
learn under the autocratic sway of 
our home rulers is the individuality 
of those tiny people. Every child in 
our circle is of diverse temperament 
and requires different treatment. God 
does not produce either the souls or 
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bodies of our bairnies after the same 
pattern. A certain routine of binder, 


and band, and garment must be followed 


in clothing. But one child may need 
woollen corselets buttoned up to the 
dimpled chin. Another might be over- 
weighted by the same. <A croupy babe 


must be 
strong child will 
the Our 


protected from east wind. A 
rejoice and flourish in 
home rulers grow as 
plants do. No two leaves or blossoms 
are identical. We must recognise this 
in our care of them. 

In the culture of our home rulers it is 
also well to understand what our object 
is. All education should be directed to 
a definite end. I am not now speaking 
of instruction—the two things are abso- 
lutely distinct. The former (training of 
the heart) belongs to the parent; the 
latter (training of the intellect) to the 
governess; or, as Renan pithily puts it, 
*Tnstruction is given in the school. Edu- 
cation takes place at home. The masters 
are the mothers and sisters.” Education 
is entirely carried on by moral influence 
—instruction is definite information given 
on particular subjects. We, alas! do 
not always know when we are educating. 
Never can we be doubtful when we are 
instructing. Every habit of nicety—of de- 
licacy—is education ; and there is a science 
of that which does not come by intuition. 

The object of all education is the 
carrying out of God's will for the in- 
dividual. The purpose of that will is 
hidden from us. The direction only in 
which we have to work is pointed out 
by the peculiar endowments and temper 
and intellect of each child. We may 
train our boys in athletics—our girls in 
domestic management. We may ’prentice 
them to trade, or rear them for pro- 
fessions, but, whatever their bias, we 
must begin bending the twig mother. 
wards even in the nursery. Surround 
the lad you wish to become a soldier 
with those who love the scarlet coat 
and are enamoured of the glories of 
war. Place the little house-mother in a 
tidy kitchen, and let her be amused with 
raisins and cakes and flour. You are 
thus preparing them for what you are 
preparing for them. 

Individuality will then not be rooted 
out, but only trained—and we shall be 
imitators of God. For thus, we read, 
He worked with Joseph, Abraham, St. 
Paul, Peter, and many others. 


same, 








CHILDREN DEAR.] 


THE BIRTH OF THE CROCUS. 


A Fairy Parable. 


INCE upon a time, in a 
rich, wide-spreading 
kingdom, under the 
rule and governance 
of a great and wise 
monarch, there fell 
sickness upon the 
people. The streets 
of the cities were 
hushed and empty. 
The lights in the 
windows were 

veiled, and the country was given up to 

mourning and to death. The little children 
that had played among the gardens lay 
racked with pain upon their couches; and 
those who loved them were unable to relieve 
their suffering; for they themselves were 
stricken down with the strange fever that 
had encompassed the land. 

Now the King of the plague - stricken 
country had a fair and beautiful wife, whose 
queenly loving-kindness was a_ by - word 
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They entered the presence of the wise man. 








By Roma White. 


among the nations of the earth. With her 
own hands the noble and gracious lady ad. 
ministered to the wants of her dying sub- 
jects. With willing feet she trod the silent 
alleys, where no fresh breezes stirred the hot, 
brooding air. 

“If the wind would but come,” sighed the 
Queen, as she went to and fro upon her min- 
istry of consolation and of deliverance; “if 
the wind would but come, I think that some 
of my people might yet be saved.” 

But no wind came, and day by day the 
people were dying in hundreds. At last the 
Queen, with the tears running down her 
cheeks, went and stood in the presence of 
her husband. 

“Sire,” she said, ‘‘is there no hope for 
those whom we are bound to protect and 
save?” 

Now the King was a very wise man, and 
his god-father was a great magician, who 
had taught him many strange unknown 
secrets of the earth. 

He looked at his wife, as she stood before 
him, and there was deep sorrow in his eyes. 

“IT know of no medicine that will cure 
them,” he said sadly; “‘but my god-father, 
the great magician, would perhaps tell us of 
some cup of healing. To-night you and I will 
seek him in his home in the forest, and plead 
with him to deliver into our keeping some of 
the secrets which I know he _ possesses, and 
which might be the salvation of our people.” 

The Queen bowed her head in acquiescence, 
and, bending her face, kissed her husband’s 
hand; then she went back to her work of 
helpfulness until the evening. 

That night, when the stars were high and 
bright in the deep blue dome of the sky, when 
the dewdrops were falling silently upon the 
meadows, and when the nightingale trilled 
out its liquid cadences from the trees, the 
King and Queen set forth hand in hand, unac- 
companied by courtiers or maidens, into the 
sombre paths of the forest. The path was 
familiar to the King; but only his feet had 
ever trodden the mossy way that led to the 
hut of the magician. 

As they went onwards, they presently saw 
a pale light shining through the columns of 
the tree trunks, and, in a few moments, they 
stood at the door of the great magician’s 
habitation. 

The King pushed open the door, which yielded 
silently to his touch, and together they entered 
the presence of the wise man. He sat in a 

















strange room, where glittering icicles hung 
side by side with brilliant scarlet flowers 
from the south. His hair and beard were 


like silver, and his eyes had a golden light in 
their depths, like the lion. His 
hands were clasped round a white book, and 


eyes of a 
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When he had spoken, he closed the book 
again, and sat silent and motionless, his eyes 
fixed upon the King and Queen. They asked 
him no more questions, for both knew that, 
when once he had spoken, he gave forth no 


second utterance until the sun had risen and 

















‘“*Who are you, lady?” it asked her. 


his voice, as he asked them why they sought 
him, was like the distant music of rivers. 

The King and Queen knelt down and 
kissed the hem of his garment. Then, still 
in this lowly attitude of pleading, they told 


him all their sad tale, and asked for his 
help. 
The magician made no reply for a few 


Laying his great white book down 

table he began to turn over the 
silence. Presently he replied to 
them, his eyes fixed upon the strange illumin- 
ated writing that adorned the leaves. 

“There is a well, far away over the 
mountains,” he said; ‘it lies in the country 
whither no man has yet returned. In _ this 
well there bubbles up continually the waters 
of healing. But the way is hard and tong, 
and the risks are very great. If it were 
possible to carry the waters back into your 
kingdom, your people would be all saved.” 


moments, 
upon the 
leaves in 


set seven times. Without a word, they rose 
from their knees and returned through the 
forest to the palace. 


A week passed by, and then the Queen 
went once again into the presence of her 


husband. 

“Sire,” she said; “to-night we will again 
visit the magician, and ask him the way to 
the well of healing.” 

The King bowed his head. 

That night the royal pair passed hand in 
hand through the forest again, and went 
before the wise man. 

‘‘In what country does the well of healing 
lie?” they asked him. 

The magician opened his book again. 

“It lies over the mountain to the North,” 
he answered; “to reach it you must pass 
through the country of fire and ice. When 
these are safely passed, you will find the 
river of which no man has yet learned the 
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name. You must cross the river, and on the 
other side lies the land of floweis. In the 
midst of the land of flowers is the well of 
healing.” 

Again the King and Queen returned to 
their home. Then the Queen looked into her 
husband’s eyes. 

Sire,” she said; ‘“‘ you cannot leave your 
kingdom even for a short time. And if 
anything were to happen to you, the land 
would be without a ruler. Upon me, there- 
fore, the task must fall. To-night I will go 
forth alone and seek the well of healing, 
that I may perhaps be able to bring back 
some of its magical waters, and save the 
lives of those who are still left to us.” 

The tears flowed down the pale cheeks of 
the King. But in silence he consented; and 
kissing his wife, as if for the last time, told 
her to go forth upon her mission. 

The Queen went to her own apartments, 
and, laying aside her royal robes, dressed her- 
self in the attire of a countrywoman. Then, 
taking nothing with her, save a staff to 
help her steps, she went out alone towards 
the mountains of the North. 

The way through her own kingdom was 
not difficult, for at each cottage where she 
paused to ask for bread she found charity 
and loving-kindness, even though the inhabit- 
ants were still mourning their dead. ‘* For 
the sake of our Queen, we will feed you,” 
many said to her, as they offered her food. 
“She has refused nothing to us, and we can 
refuse nothing to one of her subjects, how- 
ever poor.” 

The words fell upon the Queen’s weary 
heart like dew upon a parched land. She 
went on bravely day by day, until at last 
the chain of mountains rose, black and 
towering, almost, as it were, sheer above her 
head, 

The Queen sat at the foot of the giant 
rocks and gazed up at them, wondering if 
she would ever be able to climb their steep 
surfaces. As she sat there, there came a piping 
like the piping of a bird, down a narrow 
path that led from the upper ravines of the 
hills. In a few moments she saw a shepherd 
lad descending the mountain. 

He held the pipe to his lips and whistled 
soft airs upon it, as he stepped down towards 
the valleys. The Queen held out her hand to 
check him when he would have passed her by. 

**You know the way across the mountains, 
child ?” she asked; for he appeared but the 
age of her own son. 

The boy stood still, and stared at her. 

‘*Yes,” he said. ‘‘I have known it all my 
life.” 

* Will you show it me?” asked the Queen 
tremulously 
The boy shook his head. 





‘**T can’t show you for nothing,” he answered, 
‘I am poor and have to work for a living. 
But if you will give me the shoes from off 
your feet, I will take you up to the summit 
of the hill.” 

The Queen said nothing. Stooping down, 
she took the shoes from her feet and placed 
them in his hands. 

**I am ready,” she said. ‘‘ Let us go.” 

The boy hid the shoes under some long, 
dewy grass, and then, lifting his whistle to 
his lips again, he led the bare-footed Queen 
up towards the top of the hill. The path was 
stony, and brambles lay across it, so that be- 
fore the Queen had stepped a hundred yards 
her feet were torn and bleeding. It seemed 
to her a long, long time before they reached 
the summit of the mountain, and, when at 
last they stood upon its brow, her eyes were 
so dim and weary that she could not see the 
country that lay beyond. 

**T will rest here a little,” she said faintly to 
the shepherd boy. ‘* Good-bye, and thank you 
for your help.” 

The boy went away from her, and she heard 
the music of his pipe all the way down the 
side of the hill. She watched him go, and, 
just before he disappeared among the shadows 
of the lower trees, she thought that a strange 
dimness had obscured her vision ; for it seemed 
to her that the figure which was gathered 
among the soft evening shades was not the 
figure of a shepherd lad, but of the wise magi- 
cian himself. 

The Queen now turned her glances upon 
the country that lay beyond the mountains 
of the north. She saw that she stood upon 
the margins of the land of ice and fire. Di- 
rectly at the foot of the hills lay a long stretch 
of frost-bound country, with snowy peaks 
rising now and then into the still, cold air. 
Beyond this there glowed upon the horizon 
a fiery line which quivered red and terrible 
against the quiet sky. 

**T shall never live to reach the well of heal- 
ing,” thought the Queen. And, as she said 
the words to herself, she bent her face and 


’ 


sobbed. 

Suddenly, across the silence, there fell a 
strange sound of rushing winds. <A _ great 
white eagle alighted on the ground by her 
side, and stood curving its neck in the dying 
sunlight. 

The Queen turned her head to look at the 
strange bird, and she saw that it was stone- 
blind. 

Putting out her hand she softly touched 
the feathers of its wings; then it opened its 
beak and spoke to her in a human voice. 

“Who are you, lady?” it asked her. 

“T am the Queen of the plague -stricken 
country that lies towards the south,” she 
answered; ‘“‘and I seek the well of healing 























that lies beyond the zones of snow and fire, 
and the river of which no man has learnt the 
name.” 

The bird drooped its head towards her, and 
caressed her with its beak. 

“J could carry you there,” it said; “but I 


am stone-blind.” 


“Alas!” sighed the Queen. “I would give 
you my eyes, were they of any service to 
you.” 


answered her in a voice full of a 


The eagle 
strange sorrow. 


“ Lady, 


you have said a wonderful thing! 
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The great white eagle flew down again,—p. 946. 


The witch who robbed me of my eyes told 
me that if a woman who was a scion of 
a royal would give me her eyes of 
her own free will, my sight would be restored 
to me. If were to make me this great 
gift, I could then see to fly with you across 
the fire and ice to the land of spring flowers.” 

The Queen stretched out her hand, and 
took the of the eagle into her fingers, 
and laid it upon her eyes, 

“They are she said softly. 
make haste!” 

And so the eagle tore out the soft blue eyes 
of the Queen, and placed them in its own empty 
sockets. Then the Queen mounted between its 
great white wings, and, spreading them forth, 


674 


house 


you 


claw 


yours,” ** Let us 
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the bird flew away with her, high over the 
snowy mountains—over the burning belt of 
fire beyond, and over the wide, cold stream 
of which no man knew the name. 

The Queen lay half-fainting upon the neck 


of the eagle, and presently she felt that it 
had alighted upon the earth. She slid to the 
ground and stretched out her hands, but 
could not feel it near. Then she spoke, but no 
answer came to her from the bird. Moving 
forward, with a sudden gesture she again 


swept the air with her trembling fingers. She 
caught something between them, which was 
very quickly withdrawn from her grasp, but 
it seemed to her to feel like the silken hem 
of the magician’s robe. She spoke again, but 
no answer came beyond retreating footsteps, 
which sounded like those of a human being. 

The Queen began to move forward, and 
knew, from the soft, dewy scents that rose 
up on all sides and from the velvety petals 
that her hands brushed continually that she 
was in the land of flowers. Presently, how- 
ever, her fingers fell upon a thorny branch 
in the midst of the blossom. As she quickly 
withdrew them a voice spoke to her like the 
whispering breeze. 


*T am the blackthorn,” said the voice, 
**You will know me from the other fiowers 
by my sharp thorns. Follow the pathway 

and you will reach the well 


where | grow, 
of healing.” 

The Queen, holding the pricking branch be- 
tween the fingers of her right hand, sought 
with her left for another bush of the thorn- 
encompassed flower. By-and-by her wounded 
fingers told her that she had found it; and 
so, seeking always for the sharp small 
stakes, onwards, until at last she 
heard the sound of water springing up near 
her feet. 


she moved 


Then the Queen knelt down, and com- 
menced plunging her hands into the cool 
spring. As the water bubbled up around 


them, their pain and smarting went away, 
and the flesh was healed. Making a cup of 
her palms, she lifted a limpid draught to her 
lips and bathed her face at the same time. 
The water felt cool and soft to the burning 
sockets of her eyes, and the ageny that she had 
suffered ever since the eagle had torn them 
out went quite away. As she still bathed her 
cheeks and forehead, felt, with sudden 
surprise, that sight was returning to her. 

Bending yet lower, she plunged her face 
into the very depths of the wel. When 
she lifted it up again, shaking the drops from 
the soft hair that curled about her forehead, 
her eyes had been given back to her. 

The Queen looked round upon the flowers 


she 


and sunshine, and a song of thankfulness 
sprang to her lips. Seating herself upon the 
moss, she next plunged her feet into the 
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healing water, until they became fair and _ of ice, and across the snowy mountains of the 
white again like the feet of a little child. North. Presently the Queen saw shining below 


But she had no cup or vessel in which to them the roofs of her husband’s palace. The 
pour the draught of healing. While she sat, eagle began to drop softly downwards, and 
pondering sadly upon the matter, she noticed in a few moments the Queen stood upon the 
that all the moss about the well was sprinkled grass courtyard, bearing her flower-cups with 
with drops of her blood. Then she saw that their precious shining contents in her hands, 
something strange was happening. Under She looked up at the windows of the 
each spot of blood a flower began to shoot, palace, and then she turned to thank the 
until the moss was almost covered with long, great white bird; but the eagle had vanished, 
pale, folded buds. As the sun shone upon and in its place stood the wise magician of 
the buds they unfolded into purple chalices, the woods. 
and the Queen, with a sudden low cry of * You have done well,” said the magician, 
thankfulness, saw that each fiower formed a softly; his wonderful eyes glowing with a 
perfect cup. wherein she might carry the light such as the Queen had never seen 


healing water to the people of her country. before. 

So she filled each blossom with the sparkling * You have done well, O daughter, and are 
drops, and then turned her face again towards worthy to be called the Queen of your people 
the South. and the wife of your King.” 

As she stood up, the great white eagle flew Then the magician went away into the 


down again, as if straight from the sun, and, forest: and the Queen carried her flowers 
alighting upon the moss, looked at her with straight into the presence of her sovereign, 
glad eyes. 

**Mount again between my wings,” it said; And so it came to pass that the people 
“and I will carry you home.” were healed throughout the land, and that, 

The Queen mounted its snowy back, and in memory of the Queen’s deed, the crocus 
the eagle flew up with her into the sky. It bloomed in the land of spring flowers for 
flew across the zone of fire, across the land evermore. 


Heal us, Emmanuel! 


Words by Wu11ax Cowrsn. Music by E. Burritrr Lang, Mus.B., Dunelm, F.T,C.L. 
° (Organist of the King's Weigh-house Congreyational Church, London.) 
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1. Heal us, Em- man- uel; hear our prayer; We _ wait to feel Thy touch: 
2. Re- mem - ber him who once _ ap- plied “— re for re - lief; 
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Deep - wound-ed souls to Thee sel And, Sa -viour, we are such. 
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“ Lord, I be - lieve,’ with tears he cried,“ Help Thou mine un - ” - lief!” 
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3. She, too, who touched Thee in the press, | 4, Like her, with hopes and fears we come 
And healing virtue stole, To touch Thee if we may ; 
Was answered, “ Daughter, go in peace, | Oh, send us not despairing home ; 


Thy faith hath made thee v. hole.” Send none unhealed away ! 
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THE CHURCHES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By Our Special Commissioner. 


HAVE. before me as I write a column of 
advertisements in the New Zealand 
Herald, announcing the services’ for 
the morrow in the churches and halls 

of Auckland. The population of New Zea- 
land’s largest town does not greatly exceed 
50,000, but, according to these announcements> 
divine worship of one kind or another is to be 


held in over thirty buildings, includins five 
Anglican churches, the same number belong- 
ing to the Wesleyans, and six to the Presby- 
terians. The rest of the notices emanate from 
the Baptists, the Congregationalists, the 
Primitive Methodists, and several smaller 
bodies. This column of newspaper adver- 
tisements conveys, I am inclined to think, a 
fairly accurate idea of the present state of 
the Churches in New Zealand. 

The people are scattered over the land in 
amanner which is now almost unique among 
the Anglo-Saxon race; there is at present no 











great concentration in towns, and in a large 

part of the North Island—which, until re- 

cently, the Maoris were successful in jeal- 

ously keeping to themselves — the European 

settlers, although fairly numerous, are widely Sees es Soe, Sater iret, 04 

separated from each other. DR. COWIE, PRIMATE OF NEW ZEALAND. 
‘ 





. &. Tomlinson, Wellington, 
New Zealand.) 
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Hadfield in 
1893, the Primacy has been held by the 
Bishop of Auckland. Dr. Cowie is the 
senior Bishop in the province, and by virtue 
of that fact took the place of the late 
Bishop of Wellington, his temporary as- 
sumption of the office of Primate being 
afterwards confirmed by the election of the 
General Synod. Neither Wellington nor 
Auckland, however, is well equipped as an 
Episcopalian centre. Wellington has not a 
cathedral even in name, although the present 
Bishop (Dr. Wallis) has recently opened a 
fund for the purpose of adding such a 
building to the architectural features of 
New Zealand’s capital. St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
in the suburb of Parnell, is in the charge of 
the Bishop of Auckland, but, built of wood, 


Since the resignation of Dr. 


and in an out-of-the-way situation, this 
van be regarded as serving the purpose 
only temporarily. A site for a new cathe- 
dral was selected by Bishop Selwyn, and 
the nucleus of a _ building fund has _ been 
formed. But neither in Wellington nor 
Auckland is there much prospect of an 
early fulfilment of these hopes. The truth 


is, that in New Zealand the resources of all 
the Churches, apart from the offertory, are 
comparatively small. There are very few 
rich men to give large donations to a 
building fund. On the other hand, the 
general standard of comfort being high, the 
offertories are unusually large. 

The effect of the democratic spirit of the 


colony is seen in various ways upon the life 
and government of the Anglican Church: 
the equality of the dioceses, for one thing. 
As I have indicated, the Primacy virtually 
goes by seniority, and may belong to each 


diocese in its turn, and it was recently 
decided that the Primate, for the time 
being, should not take the place of Arch- 
bishop. If this democratic sentiment ever 


does permit of permanently establishing the 
Primacy in one particular diocese, it might 
be difficult to adjust the claims of Christ- 
church and Auckland. There is little differ- 
ence in the population of the two towns, 
Christchurch was created and christened by 
Churchmen, and still has the halo of culture 
and sanctity given to it by “the Canterbury 


Pilgrims.” Auckland has the fine historic 
associations arising from the Bishopric of 
Selwyn, with St. John’s College and the 
story of his missionary labours. Its Church 
population is larger than that of the south- 
ern diocese. Christchurch, though founded 
and settled by the Church of England, is 
becoming to an ever-increasing extent the 
centre of what in England would be called 


Dissent: but its cathedral, which took nearly 
twenty years to build, is the finest 
siastical building in New Zealand. 


eccle- 
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In the present Primate, at any rate, the 
Church has a leader the report of whose 
ability and earnestness has spread through- 
out both islands. The Right Rev. William 
Garden Cowie, D.D., has had a _ ministerial 





Hanna, Auckland.) 


(Photo 


ARCHDEACON DUDLEY. 


career of exceptional interest and _ variety. 
Having graduated at Trinity, Cambridge, he 
began with the curacy of St. Clement’s in 
that town. This was in 1854; three years 
later he was a chaplain in the Indian army, 
acting with Lord Clyde’s forces in the Indian 
Mutiny in 1858 and accompanying the ex- 
pedition into Afghanistan in 1863-64. On 
leaving the army, Dr. Cowie was for some 
time chaplain to the Viceroy of India and 
the Bishop of Calcutta. Returning to Eng- 


land in 1867, he had served for two years 
as rector of Stafford, when the Bishopric 
of Auckland was offered to him. Twenty- 


he was midway be- 
before Dr. Cowie 
course to the 
with a large, 
cover a 


elapsed, and 
seventy 
ordinary 
bishop 
usually. to 
the discharge of 


six years 
tween sixty and 
succeeded in the 
Primacy. A_ colonial 
scattered 


diocese has 


great deal of ground in 

his duties, and this is particularly the case 
with the Primate of New Zealand. Much 
of Dr. Cowie’s journeying has to be done 


over rough roads and stormy seas, the rail- 
way from Auckland reaching at _ present 
only a small part of the country. It is, 
therefore, only three or four months in 
the year that the Bishop is able to spend 


in Auckland, when he needs all the rest 
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which he can obtain by the assistance of 
the other clergy in the town. 

Archdeacon Dudley, whom I had _ the 
pleasure of meeting, may be described as 
the Primate’s right-hand in Auckland. A 
New Zealander by birth and breeding, he is 
probably second to no man in his knowledge 
of the religious life of the colony. The Ven. 
B. T. Dudley is the son of one of the 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,” who, although their 
anticipations were not altogether realised in 
the district which they colonised, have had 
a marked influence in shaping the course of 
the young Church. He was himself trained 
for the Melanesian Mission, whose work he 
was obliged to give up by ill-health. Be- 
coming chaplain to Bishop Selwyn, Arch- 
deacon Dudley has lived in Auckland for 
over thirty years, and is now vicar of Holy 
Sepulchre, the oldest parish church in New 
Zealand. | chatted with the Archdeacon 
in his pleasant vicarage in the district known 
as “ Khyber Pass,” on many-topics concerning 
religious activity generally. As regards church 


attendance, he told me that in the towns 
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In December and January there was a pas- 
sion for *“*camping out,” and even the poor- 
est families would go away picnicking for a 
week or two. 

Presbyterianism has hitherto had two 
separate organisations — one known as the 
Church of Otago and Southland, the other 
called the Church of New Zealand. It was 
long since recognised that the division was as 
irrational in fact as it was anomalous in name; 
but the difficult negotiations with regard 
to property have only just resulted in a 
‘basis of union” according to which the 
two Churches will become one. They have 
often been spoken of as the ‘Southern 
Church” and the “ Northern Church,” but in 
point of fact the Church which took to itself 
the name of the whole colony has extended 
over a considerable part of the South as well 
as over the whole of the North Island. But 
the smaller area occupied by the Church of 
Otago and Southland is that in’ which 
colonists of Scotch birth and descent are 
to be found in exceptional numbers. There 
is consequently no great disparity in the 








ST. MARYS CATHEDRAL, AUCKLAND 


Built of wood.) 


it was rather poor in the mornings — owing, 
he thought, to the late hours of Saturday 
night—but fairly good in the evenings. In 
the country districts, during the greater part 
of the year, this condition of things was 
reversed. The ‘holiday season,” however, 
emptied the town churches in New Zealand 
for a much longer period than in England. 





membership and resources of the two bodies 
that are about to unite; in 1896, for instance, 
the ‘Northern Church” had an average 
attendance at public worship of about 20,000 
people, whilst the ‘Southern Church” in the 
same year had between 13,000 and 14,000 
members on their roll. But it is confidently 
expected that with this union of its forces, 
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Presbyterianism in both the North and South 
Islands will be able to make a more effective 
movement towards further strengthening its 
already strong position. In recent years 
Presbyterianism seems to have easily held its 
ground, but, even with the continued aid of 
an exceptionally large Scotch element in im- 
migration, it has made no great advance. 

A recent event of still greater importance 
in the religious life of New Zealand was the 
amalgamation of three out of the four sects 
into which Methodism has been divided—the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Free Methodists, 
and the Bible Christians. The ‘ Primitives,” 
who number only about 5,000, however, hold 
aloof at present from this noteworthy act of 
union, which came into effect in April, 1896. 
The Methodist plan of organisation has always 
shown itself well adapted to the circumstances 
of New Zealand life, in sympathy with the 
democratic spirit of the people and most 
successful in reaching the isolated groups of 
settlers of which the colony is so largely 
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composed, Hitherto, in its divided state, 
Methodisin has had no power of concentration 
as compared with the Anglicans and the 
Presbyterians. But by joining hands it will 
be able to organise ‘ta forward movement” of 
formidable dimensions, and there are not 
wanting more or less impartial observers who 
predict for New Zealand Methodism a con- 
siderable accession of strength in the coming 
years, 

At present, only two questions of public 
policy can be said to engage the earnest and 
sustained attention of all the Churches—re-. 
ligious instruction in the schools, and prohibi- 
tion of the drink traffic. At present no pro- 
vision for such instruction in the State schools 
is officially made, although for this purpose the 
ministers of any denomination can have the 
use of the buildings out of school hours. Little 
use is made of this privilege, as it is found 
almost impossible to get the children back 
to school for Scripture lessons. The principal 
Churches have united in a demand that re- 

ligious instruction shall be given by the 

school teachers in the school hours, on 
much the same lines as have been adopted 
by our London Board. The Church of 

England goes further, and asks for State 

grants towards denominational schools, but 

has, apparently, not the smallest hope of 
getting this much. In the meantime, the 
secular system in the day schools has 
borne remarkable fruit in the multiplication 
of the Sunday 
schools, which 

are often extraor- 

dinarily large. In 

the school carried 

on in connection 

with the Central 
Wesleyan Church 

at Wellington, for 

instance, the Rev. 

W. Baumber, 

the pastor, and 

one of the most 
influential men in 

the denomination, 

told me that they 

; had 800 scholars 
on the roll, with 
an average attend- 

ance of 600. The 
statistics of the 

other Churches, 
including the 

Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and 

other smaller 

Tomlinson, Wellington, bodies, likewise 
onan reveal an excep- 
tionally large at- 
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Sunday school in proportion to that at the 
church. 

It would be generally admitted that in sup- 
port of the Prohibition movement, which for 
some years past has played a leading part in 
New v7 iland polities, 
the greatest activity 
has been shown by the 
Methodists. The Rev. 
w. J. Williams, the 
President of the Prohi- 
bition League, is pastor 
of the principal Wes- 
levan Church in Auck- 
land ; whilst the Rev. 
F. W. Isitt, who has 
used his exceptional ora- 
torical gifts unsparingly 
in its cause, has long 
been one of the most 
notable figures at the 
annual Wesleyan Con- 
ference. In several of 
the larger towns there 
are Ministers’ Associa- 
tions, representative of 
all denominations, and 
formed to take united 


action with regard to 
the drink traftic, the 
prevalence of gambling, 
and other social prob- 
lems: but, so far, it 
cannot | said that 
such unsectarian organi- 
sations have achieved 


any striking success. 

To all the Churches 
the most 
feature in the religious 
life of New Zealand must 
be the relapse of the 
Maoris. As compared 
with the condition of 
the native race when 
Marsden and his fellow- 
representatives of the 
Church Missionary So- 
ciety first went to New 
Zealand, the life of the 
Maori has changed incaleculably for the better. 
Even now English education is spreading 
rapidly, the habit of industry is becoming 
stronger, and to a greater and greater extent 
Maoris are succeeding in the arts and sciences 
of civilisation. But side by side with this re- 
cord of progress in recent years is the con- 
fession of failure on the part of the Churches, 
Some years ago missionary work seemed to 
have brought the great majority of the Maoris 
to Christian belief; to-day is to be seen, on 


regrettable 


every hand, not so much a revival of old 
superstition as the growth of a spirit of 
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indifference or hostility to the Christian 
Churches—just such a spirit as they are con- 
fronted with on the part of a large section 
of the working classes in our cities. The 
Churches, it must be said, have partly brought 
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their misfortunes upon themselves; in the 
past their disunion and even opposition to 
each other often undid the work of some of 
the earlier missionaries. 

Missionary work to the Maoris is now 
carried on chiefly by the Church of England, 
which has a number of native ministers in 
its service. The Presbyterians are left with 
only one missionary, and have not admitted 
natives to their clergy roll. The Wesleyans, 
on the other hand, who shared with the 
Church of England the earliest) missions in 
New Zealand, have admitted native ministers 
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for some years past, and several were present 
at the last Conference. An important Wes- 
leyan mission to Maoris is also maintained 
on the west coast. : 

Probably the one thing which every English 
visitor remembers about the churches in the 
colony is that they are almost invariably 
built of wood, like the private houses of the 
people. In a land of forest there is great 
economy by the use of wood, which is 
likewise said by some people to be much 
safer, considering the great tendency to 
earthquakes which New Zealand’ mani- 
fests. 

A good deal in the way of architectural 
beauty is sacrificed, and few sacred edifices 
ean become venerable. But the average New 
Zealand church, with its fresh-tinted paint 
and handsome carving, really makes a more 
artistic picture than the average church in 
the Old Country, and in its internal arrange- 
ments for comfort and convenience it is 
certainly not inferior. 

In this respect the Pitt Street Wesleyan 
Church, in Auckland, which was shown 
to me by the Rev. W. J. Williams, could 
hardly be surpassed by a similar building 


in any English city. Attached to the 
church and large Sunday school was a 
spacious drawing-room, in which, Mr. 


Williams told me, the social intercourse of 
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(President of the Wesleyan Conference of New 


the congregation was found to do much to 
advance its religious life and activity. 
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SCRIPTLRE-LESSONS:FOR“SCH@L:&-HOM. 
* INTERNATIONAL’ SERIES 








With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


Aveust 2ist. Naaman Healed. 
1 ad—2 Kings v. 1—14. Golden Text— 
Jer. wvii, 14. 


IME of frequent wars. One 
between Syria and Israel. 
War great destroyer of 
home life. Soldiers leave 
home often never to 
return ; persons torn 
from homes taken 
prisoners of war. In 
this lesson a _ captive 
maid able to bring great 

blessing to commanding officer. 

I. The Leprous Master (1—8). Home of splendour. 
Can picture Naaman’s palace—its halls, saloons, 
courts, gardens. Full of beautiful things, spoils 
of war or presents from King Joram. Many ser- 
vants about—amony them little Israelite girl—torn 
from her home, where she knew prophet Elisha— 

















been taught to fear God. 

Home of sorrow. Why? Master lately caught 
leprosy—foul, loathsome. incurable. Home turned 
to sadness. Wealth and honours could do nothing. 


But the “maid” tells fellow-servants of Elisha 
and his miracles. Story carried to Naaman. 
Royal sympathy. King of Syria now at peace 
with Joram. Gives the “ Commander-in-Chief ” 
a letter to him, asking him to cure Naaman. 


What does he say? Thinks Syrian King wants 
to pick a quarrel with him. But Elisha hears, 
sends word to let Naaman come to him. He will 
vive him a lesson about the true God. 

Lesson. Sympathy. Weep with them that weep. 
Do what we can to help. 

II. The Helpful Servants (9—14). A drive. 
Naaman drove in state to King Joram’s palace— 
mounted officers, his own carriage and _ personal 
attendants (ver. 15). Drives on in same state 
to prophet’s house. What a crowd would collect. 
What does Elisha do? 

A message. “Go, wash—be clean.” How differ- 
ent from what Naaman expected! Thought some- 
thing striking would be done te him. Also despised 
the small river Jordan. 


The mts. The slave girl before. the high 
Officers now, pity and advise. He must have been 
a good master. All loved him, helped him by words. 

Thi He was convinced. Believed prophet’s 
word from God, did what was told, humbled his 


pride, washed, received new flesh, was cured, 
Lesson. Picture of sin and its only cure. 


1, Sin, Affects whole man; is foul, deadly, in- 
curable by human means, 

2. Salvation. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved. 


Faith the Certainty of Hope. 

A teacher was talking to his boys about the text “He 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved.” ‘“* Teacher,” 
said a boy, “ have you believed?” “ Yes,” was the answer. 
“ And have you been baptised?” “Yes.” ‘* Then you are 
saved, teacher?” he asked. “I hope so.” The boy looked 
him straight in the face and said, * But don’t you know?” 
He replied, ** Yes, I do know it.” “Of course,” said the 
boy, “the text says so. If it ain’t true, it ain't true; and if 
it is true, it is true, and nobody need hope about it.” So it 
was. The boy used good logic. The Scripture saith, 
“He that believeth and is baptised shall be saved,” and 
therefore he that believes and is baptised is saved. 


Avueust 28rn. Elisha at Dothan. 
To read—2 Kings vi. 8—18. Golden Text— 
Ps. xxrxiv. 7. 

THE Kings of Israel and Syria again quarrelled. 
Elisha naturally sides with Israel. King Joram 
much attached to him. 

I. The Prophet’s Counsel (8—10). His name, 
Not called “Elisha” or “the Prophet,” but “the 
Man of God,” shows his high character among 
men. Was so in name and conduct. 

His advice. Knew from God where the enemy 
were. Sent warning to the King, who sent spies 
to reconnoitre—avoided the danger and so escaped 
several times. 

Lesson. Keep innocency 
thing that is right 

Il. The Prophet’s Danger (11—14). 4A council, 
King of Syria suspects a traitor —summons his 
officers—tries to find the informer. Is assured it 
must be Elisha who aids King of Israel. Ascer-. 
tains his whereabouts, finds he is staying at 
Dothan, where Joseph’s brothers fed their flocks 
in fields near the city (Gen. xxxvii. 17). Sends 
a vast army to surprise and take the city. 

III. The Prophet’s Safety (15—18). The servant. 
What a surprise! In one night city surrounded 
with troops. No preparations been made for siege. 
Would be quickly taken or starved out. Can 
picture alarm and dread. Servant runs back home 
in fear for himself and his master. 

The master. 1s he alarmed? Calms young man’s 
fears. Assures him of protectors more in number 
than the enemy. Prays for his eyes to be opened. 
What does he then see? Hosts of angels, like 


and take heed to the 
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horses and chariots of fire, as when Elijah ascended 
(ii. 11), sent to protect the prophet. Does Elisha 
vray for destruction of enemy? No! simply for 
them to miss their way. 

Lessons. 1. Fuith. What time I am afraid I 
will trust in Him. 

2. Prayer. Call upon Me in trouble and I will 
deliver thee. 

3. Mercy. Love your enemies. 

Ministering Angels. 

The false prophet Mahomet once in a great battle 
shouted to his followers, while pointing at the enemy, 
“Charge them, charge them! I can hear the wings of 
angels as they hasten to our help.” This was a delusion 
on his part, for he and his men were badly beaten; but 
it is no delusion in the case of the followers of Christ. 
Providence is always working with us while we are work- 
ing for God. 


SEPTEMBER 4TH. The Death of Elisha. 
To read—2 Kings wiii. 14—25. Golden Teat— 
Ps, czvi. 15. 

ELISHA the prophet is dying; sixty-seven years 
since Elijah was told to anoint him as his suc- 
cessor (1 Kings xix. 16) and fifty-seven since 
Elijah’s translation. Had a long, useful, and exciting 
life. Mixed up with wars, famines, deliverances, 
Trained “sons of prophets” to teach the people. 

I. The Prophet’s Sick-Room (14—19). Loyal visit. 
How much prophet was respected. King Joash 
comes in person to take last leave. Mourns approach- 
ing death of his friend—sees in him the preserver 
of Israel. Elisha has been to them as the “chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof,” ic. as a de- 
livering angel. Had saved the land from enemies, 
and from famine. Had fed the poor, saved the sons 
of the prophets from poison (iv. 38), etc. 

Shooting arrows. A strange but interesting scene. 
The King is bidden to take the bow and arrows. 
Elisha puts his hands on the King’s. The window 
facing east towards Syria is opened and the King 
bidden to shoot. He does so, and the prophet tells 
him it is a good omen that he shall conquer the 
Syrians. The Lord shall deliver them into his hands. 

Another sign. King bidden to smite the arrows on 
the ground. He does this three times and then stops. 
The dying prophet blames him for stopping so soon. 
Why? Because it showed a want of faith in the 
largeness of God's gifts and perseverance. 

Lesson. According to your faith be it unto you. 

II. The Prophet’s Burial (20—25). Miracle. 
Very simple—told in six words. Probably much 
lamentation, as with Stephen (Acts viii. 2). His 
works followed him and his memory was blessed. 
Remarkable miracle followed. A man hastily placed 
in the same grave because of a sudden attack of 
the enemy. came to life when his body touched 
Elisha’s. What would this teach! Would be wit- 
ness to the holy character of Elisha. Also would 
foreshadow the general resurrection. 

Victories. Years passed. Syrians continued attacks. 
God continued His mercies. Joash gained three 
victories as foretold. God’s faithfulness to His 


promises was fully confirmed. Blessed are all they 
that trust in Him. 
Lesson. His compassions fail not: they are new 
every morning. 
Power over Death. 

One of the Countesses of Hanover believed neither in God 
nor the resurrection. She left special instructions about 
her grave. A granite slab was to be fastened to other 
stones by irons, and all cemented together, with this 
inscription carved on the top, ** This burial place, pur- 
chased to all eternity, must never be opened.” Bat a 
little seed fell into a crevice of the stone and began to 
grow. Its little root made its way into the slab, and as it 
grew it lifted the stones apart. So the grave was laid 
open as by a miracle, and there is a large tree growing 
there to-day. 


SEPTEMBER litH. Sinful Indulgence. 
To read—Amos vi, 1—3., Golden Teat— 
Isaiah xxviii. 7. 

Amos prophesied not long after Elisha. He was 
a shepherd of Tekoa (i. 1), twelve miles from 
Jerusalem. The Lord “took him” (vii. 15), ie 
called him to prophesy heavy tidings against Israel, 
They were days of prosperity under a_ powerful 
King, but the land was full of idolatry (iv. 4) 
and wickedness. He was to pronounce God's coming 
judgments and woes; but he also speaks of seek- 
ing God and they shall live (v. 4, 6, 14). 

I. Israel’s Wickedness (1—6). Security. The 
second “woe,” spoken to the nobles and princes 
in prosperous Samaria — descendants of twelve 
princes of renown (Num. i. 16, 17). What are 
they doing? Living in careless ease, like the rich 
man in the parable (St. Luke xii. 15, 1%), trust- 
ing in themselves and their surroundings for safety ; 
putting away the thought of coming evil (ver. 3). 
Without God in the world. Calneh, on the Tigris, 
to the east; Hamath, in Valley of Orontes, their 
north border (Num. xxxiv. 7, 8); Gath, on south, 
Were these cities more favoured than Samaria? 

Wantonness. Excessive indolence and luxury; 
daily feasts on the fat of the land. Like Dives, who 
fared sumptuously erry day (St. Luke xvi. 19). 

Lesson. A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things he possesseth. 

II. Israel’s Punishment (7—%). Shall soon come. 
Nobles first in position shall be first to bear yoke 
of captivity. The banquet of revelry shall be turned 
into agony and shame (sev Rev. xviii. 14), and this 
doom is irreversible. Why? Because God, the all 
holy, just, perfect and mighty, has sworn it by His 
own Being. 

Lessons. 1. The soul that sinneth it shall die. 

2. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God. 

8. Return unto the Lord and He will have mercy: 


Sin Recoils. 

Southey tells the story of some wreckers who cut down 
the bell that was suspended on a buoy over a dangerous 
reef, in order that the incoming ships, being unwarned in 
the darkness and storm, might come within reach of the 
greedy and wicked men. But their judgment followed. 
The wreckers themselves, coming back one stormy night, 
were lost on this very same reef from which they had 
removed the warning bell 






































































Calvin's Pulpit Chair. 
— HE staunch adherence 


of John Knox and 
other witnesses for 
the truth in the 
Church of Scotland 
to the doctrines of 
Calvin, the cele 
brated Reformer, 
is well known, and 





| the tenets of what 
is called Calvinism 
— Bese Se were part and 
parcel of the very 
bulwarks of their faith. About forty years ago, 
a Mr. James Craufurd had the opportunity of 
procur in exact facsimile of the identical chair 
used by Calvin in the pulpit of Geneva Cathedral 
(wher still stands), and presented it to the 
library f New College, Edinburgh, feeling sure 
that it w | be greatly prized. Press of business, 
however. caused it to be overlooked for a time, 
but on the 18th of March, 1862, the Senators met 
in sclemn conclave under the presidency of 
Principal Cunningham, and the chair was inspected 
and forma accepted with very warm thanks to 
the donor. It was exhibited at the Jubilee Memorial 
Exhibition of the Free Church of Scotland in May, 
1893, and looked at with great interest by the 
visitors, who came from all parts of the country. 
The chair now stands in the library of New College, 
and we I indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. 
Dr. Du or our photograph, which is an excellent 
represent | 
How a Burglary was Prevented. 

‘Yo ved me from being in prison yester 
day,” degraded man to one of the agents of 
the Op Mission at Epsom Races. ‘ Along 
with rs, | had agreed to break into a 
gent house near here, but what I heard 
touched n o much that I felt I could not do it, 
and | d the others so.” ‘ What,” said they, 
“have y urned religious?” “I don’t know about 
that,” I 1 1, “but I am not coming with 
you.” The result was, they were so afraid that 
he would reveal their plans that they refrained 
from committing the burglary. This incident is 
recorded in the last report of the Open - Air 
Mission, which also relates that this man after- 
wards became a true Christian and engaged in 
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honest toil! Several similar occurrences are also 
narrated, as showing the value of open-air 
preaching. Over 600 races, fairs, and fétes were 
visited last year, while special agents were sent by 
request to 522 towns and villages in forty-three 
English and Welsh counties. The four great 
campaigns were the visitation of Epsom, Ascot, 
and Doncaster Races, and of Peterboro’ Fair, by 
large bands of the preachers. A small number 
of such workers is well-nigh lost amid the dense 
throngs that gather at such places, and it has been 
found most conducive to success to go forth in great 
strength. Thus, twelve evangelists from the Mis- 
sion visited Ascot, and not only distributed large 
numbers of booklets and cards, but took a stand 
close to the course, and preached even while 
the races were in progress; and at Doncaster 
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a sustained evangelistic effort was made, we 
are told, about a dozen agents of the Mission 
being sent from London to conduct it, and a 
number of members of the Mission from Don- 
aster and neighbouring towns joined them. Dr. 
Christy Wilson placed his house at the disposal 
of the evangelists, and undertook all the local 
arrangements. Altogether, some 40,000 booklets, 
ecards, and tracts were distributed, and thirteen 
great open-air services were held, with standing 
audiences estimated to number 4,450. ‘‘ Strong 
men wept,” it is said, ‘‘the rage of blasphemers 
was restrained, and their violence overcome by 
the power of the Gospel; sinners were saved, 
and many hearts and homes were made glad. 
To God be all the praise!” The Open- Air 
Mission was founded by the late John MacGregor 
in 1853, and its enrolled members now number 
1,084, From its head-quarters at 11, Adam Street, 
Strand, London, the energetic secretary, Mr. Frank 
Cockrem, is prepared to send qualified preachers 
for Sunday or week - day services to any part of 
Great Britain. The Mission also supplies a_ port- 
able pulpit or platform complete, with front rail 
or desk in pitch pine, varnished, with brass fit- 
tings; while among its useful suggestions is the 
important one, ‘* Never resist the police,” but, if the 
preacher thinks he is unjustly interfered with, to 
write to the secretary. Further, it is suggested 
that the speaker should preach the great truths of 
the Gospel in a purely natural tone, and should 
always speak courteously, both in preaching to a 
group or in speaking to individuals. The re- 
sults of the Mission last year are said to show 
great advance and remarkable blessing in many 
directions. 





A Means of Grace. 


It is a means of grace to stand before the window 
of a large shop and say to oneself: “ What a 
number of things there are here which I don't 
want, and can do better without!” Contentment 
is certainly great gain, and we are saved from 
much downright sin as well as mean anxieties 
and jealousies when we have few wants. 


The Centenary of a Noble Deed. 


How many of us remember that it is exactly 
one hundred years ago on this first day of 
August since the hero of Mrs. Hemans’s well- 
known pvem, the ten years’ old (some authorities 
say thirteen) Casabianca, perished in the destruc- 
tion of the French ship L’Orient, at the battle of 
the Nile? Nelson had received a severe head 
wound, and was partially blinded shortly before 
the Orient caught fire; he sufficiently recovered, 
however. when the awful conflagration was 
at its worst, to climb up to the deck of the 
Vanguard. With his usual humanity he ordered 
the only boat at his disposal to start to the 
rescue of the frenzied crew of the doomed 
vessel, who were leaping recklessly into the sea. 
Louis Casabianca, the admiral of the Orient, 
and the father of the boy who has made his sire’s 
name a word of praise after a century, was a 
man in the prime of life, about two-and-forty 
years of age. He appears to have been desperately 
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wounded before his magnificent ship was in flames, 
and to have been lying disabled and, unknown to 
his son, insensible in his cabin. It is a spectacle 
which has appealed to the imagination and the 
sympathy of four generations of British lads—the 
boy (a French boy, by the way) in whom the in- 
stinct of an iron obedience was so strong that he 
was ready to stand dauntless in the midst of 
the fiery desolation, and to face the absolute cer- 
tainty of a tragic and lonely death, rather than 
desert the post which had been assigned him with- 
out his father’s word. Ten minutes are long 
enough sometimes for historic immortality; for 
it is exactly deeds like this of the younger 
Casabianca the recital of which will make the 
blood of enthusiastic boyhood beat faster till the 
end of time. Not in vain “the boy stood on the 
burning deck,” though he can have had little 
thought that a hundred years after his limbs 
were blown to the four winds of heaven 
all the nations would be proud to recall his 
story. 


“Hopeth all Things.” 


The following is told of the late Mr. Justice 
Denman. Like Lord Cairns and some other legal 
luminaries, he was accustomed to teach in a 
Sunday school. One of his scholars was a lad 
of much mental ability, but little moral control. 
Mr. Denman, as he was then known, was 
advised to get rid of so mischievous a_ pupil. 
Instead of so doing, however, he took him 
into his office. The boy turned out to be a 
thief, and Mr. Denman was forced to dismiss 
him for the third offence. He had been given 
money to pay bills, and had appropriated it to 
his own use. For some months the boy was lost 
sight of. Then he returned to Mr. Denman’s 
office. He brought back the £2 that he had 
stolen, said that he had earned it, and that he 
had taken passage for Australia, and wanted to 
know what he could do to show his gratitude 
for the great patience that had been exercised 
towards him. ‘* You may do this for me,” said 
Mr. Denman, handing some papers across the 
table. ‘*Go out and pay these bills for me.” The 
poor fellow, quite overcome by this practical 
token of trust, went and paid the bills, brought 
back the receipts, and sailed for his new world, 


A Mirror Lighthouse. 


“T know,” said a friend just returned from a 
cruise among the Hebrides, “ you are interested 
in lighthouses; how many kinds have you seen?” 
“Three,” I replied, “burning respectively colza 
oil, electric light, and gas; the two former were 
at Whitby, and the latter at St. Margaret's, near 
Dover, where the rays shone gloriously twenty-five 
miles over the treacherous Goodwin Sands.” ‘“ Well, 
I have lately seen a fourth variety of lighthouse ; 
what do you suppose was the fuel it burned?” 
Vainly I tried to imagine. ‘ You give it up? 
Upon a high rock, severed by a‘500ft, wide chan- 
nel from the island of Lewis, hangs a _ lantern 
whose brilliant light shines far and wide; yet 







































































in that lantern is no lamp at all—only a clear 
mirror. On the island is an ordinary lighthouse, 
whence a stream of light is cast on this mirror; 
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and 
safe 


one, but we like to admire the strength 
resolute appearance of the animal from a 
distance in some quiet field in England. 








“TAKE THE BULL 


and so reflected by an arrangement of prisms as 
to serve all needful purpose to the brave fisher- 
men of the Hebrides.” ‘‘There is no expense,” 
my friend added, “in keeping up this mirror 
lighthouse.” Even so, the poorest, feeblest. low- 


liest Christian may shine as brightly for God 
as one of highest rank and largest wealth; for 
“the God of all grace” has borne the whole 
infinite cost of that great redemption whereby 
each of His faithful followers is made “ light in 
the Lord.’ 


“Take the Bull by the Horns.” 
The injunction to “take the bull by the horns’ 
one, for a difficulty is only thought of 
strong overcome, 


IS a WISé 


by a man as something to be 


and it is much better to overcome difficulties than 
What the saying 


to allow them to overcome us. 


means is, that trials and difficulties, which at 
a distance seem very formidable, are generally 
found to be almost mild and gentle in comparison 
when we come near to them and grapple with 
them resolutely. There are some bulls, however, 
that look so fierce, and have such large horns, 


that they 


the 


m to defy the “take them by 


horns” operation. Yet there are men in Spain 
who could subdue the maddest bull that ever 
entered into an arena; and this should teach 
us not to be afraid of our difficulties, and that 
it is better to take the bull by the horns than 
to allow him to toss us on them. We have 
never seen a bullfight, and would not look at 
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Some Helpful Works. 


At the present time, when the important subject 
of the latter-day fulfilment of prophecy is seriously 
engaging the minds of many careful Bible students, 


any work which throws new light upon this 
matter is to be welcomed. The Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan, an eloquent Congregational minister, 


has just published through Messrs. Morgan and 
Scott a series of discourses on ‘God's Methods 
with Man: In Time Past, Present, and Future,” 
which is accompanied by a very lucid and origi- 
nally arranged chart of events. As will be under- 
stood from the title, this is a most comprehensive 
study, and, though we do not necessarily identify 
with every thought expressed by the 
writer, yet we are bound to admit that Mr. Morgan 
has treated his subject in a most vivid and force- 
ful manner, and has illumined with deeper mean- 
ing and significance many important prophecies— 
both fulfilled and unfulfilled. The same publishers 
have sent us two volumes of addresses by Mr. D. L. 
Moody, entitled, respectively, *‘ Weighed in the 
Balances ™ “The Faith which Overcomes.” 
Mr. Moody is so well known as an evangelist 
and teacher that it is quite needless to state that 
these addresses will be found exceedingly helpful 
to all. They contain earnest truths impressed in 
an earnest manner, and yet the numerous anecdotes 
and similes scattered throughout prevent the slight- 
est suspicion of heaviness. Messrs. Morgan and 
Scott have also sent us a dainty little volume entitled 


ourselves 


and 
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“Our Daily Homily,” by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
who devotes each page to a homely talk on one 
particular chapter of the Bible. The present work 
commences with Genesis and takes us to Ruth, 
and the series is to be completed in five such 
volumes. Messrs. Cassell have just issued a 
collection of ‘‘Talks with Working Men,” by M. 
S. Hagen. These addresses are manly, thoughtful, 
and practical, and certainly deserve a wider recog 
nition, as well as greater opportunities of good, 
than they originally had when delivered at a series 
of village meetings for men. — We have also to 
acknowledge the receipt of ‘‘ Boyhood” (Longmans 
and Co.), which is aptly described as ‘‘a plea for 
continuity in education”; a series of short Bible 
studies by the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, entitled ** A 
Riband of Blue” (Morgan and Scott); and a 
thrilling and well-written story, “The Looms of 
Time” (Isbister and Co.), by Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


From Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 


The journey from Jerusalem to the “ City of 
David ”—that is, Bethlehem—can be made on 
foot or by carriage, or else on donkey-back. 
There is nothing undignified in the latter mode 
of transit, but a good deal to recommend it. 
provided one’s beast is not remarkably stupid. 
The distance is about one hour and a half. 
In the East time takes the place of milestones 
in journeying. Well, we leave the Jafla Gate, 


with its medley of camels, horses, carriages, and 


humanity outside. Our picture shows a portion 
of it, which constitutes the Turkish guard-house, 
We descend a precipitous hill and come to the 
** Birket-es-Sultan,” supposed to be the ‘* Lower 
Pool” of Isaiah xxii. 9. Opposite stands a long 
range Of cottages and a windmill. Here exists a 
colony of Jews. Crossing the valley, we ascend 
a hill, to the right of which is the railway 
station; it looks out of place, but science will 
advance. From the hill-top to Bethlehem the 
road is comparatively level. Near at hand is 
the English Ophthalmic Hospital, which is doing 
good work; and then, away to the right, stand 
ing isolated, is a fine large hospital for lepers, 
It belongs to the Germans. Our road traverses 
an extensive plain. It is the Valley of Rephaim. 
David completely defeated the Philistines here 
(1 Samuel v.). It is well cultivated. Further on 
we come to a well, from which the Holy Family 
are said to have drank. It probably is that of 
Nephtoah (Joshua xv. 9). Along our route we 
observe traces of an aqueduct. It is supposed 
to have carried water into the Temple. It could 
again do valuable service if the rapacity and ob- 
stinacy of the Turk did not obstruct. Away to 
the south-east uprises the lofty Frank Mountain. 
The castle erected by Herod the Great stood 
here. Yonder we notice a shepherd watching 
his flock. Wild music resounds from the pipe 
he is playing. In the distance to the right, on 
the side of a high hill, stands Bét Jalah, the 
ancient Giloh, birthplace of Ahithophel. Next we 
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(As seen from the Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem.) 


THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM. 

















come to Rachel's Tomb on our right: further 
on David's Well to the left, and then enter 
Bethlehem. It is an instructive and_ pleasant 
excursio! 


(Photo: G. Martin, 
Warwick.) 
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THE COUNTY MEDALLIST OF WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Seventy-four years’ continuous Sunday-school 
service. ) 


Sleeping in Harvest. 


The farmer rises early in the morning to look 
after his for he is aware that “ he that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son that causeth shame.” 
Is it not true that we shame to our- 
selves and others when we sleep through a moral 
There, 


workers, 


also cause 
harvest, instead of using its opportunities ? 
is youth—what a precious seed-time is that! It 
is a time, not for sowing wild oats, but for settling 
habits in a right direction. The strength we have 
in middle life is an opportunity for doing a little 
to help forward the world. The acquired wisdom 
of old age may be serviceable to the rising genera 
tion. Are we using these opportunities? If not, 
those mournful words are true of us: ** The harvest 
is past, the and we are not 


summer is ended, 


saved.” Jerusalem knew not its day of visitation, 
missed its last chance, and received sentence of 
doom. Blind Bartimzus heard a crowd coming. 
He was told that Jesus was passing by; there 
was his opportunity. He caught at it—gathered 
it at once. 


“The Poor shall Taste of It.” 
When Si wealthy manu- 
facturer in Yorkshire, presented a spacious park 


Francis Crossley, a 


to the working-men of Halifax, he said, “I 
attribute the success which has enabled me 
to offer these grounds to my fellow-towasmen 


mainly to this incident: That, when we passed 
through the gates of the great mill yonder, my 
mother said: ‘If the Lord prosper us in this 
place, the poor shall taste of it... How could 
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more sweetly than in fresh 
All the gifts of God 


the poor taste of it 
air and fair surroundings?” 


—such as money, talents, health, strength—are 
given, not for our own use, but in order that 
those amongst whom we live should taste of 
them. Every one of us can do something, how- 
ever small, “‘to give Providence an excuse for 


our existence.” 


ROLL OF HONOUR 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


WeE feel sure that all our readers will be glad to 
see the portrait of the veteran of the veterans 
of our Sunday-school medallists. Mrs. Owen, as 
mentioned in our last issue, gained the Silver 
Medal for the longest known period of service in 
the county of Warwick, and she also has the 
proud distinction of holding the record not only 
for her own county, but for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Special Silver Medal and Presentatien Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 
vice in the county of Cornwall (for which appli- 
cations were invited up to June 30th) has been 
gained by 


Mr. GEORGE REYNOLDs, 
Nancegollan, 
Helston, Cornwall, 
who has distinguished himself by sixty-tzree 


years’ service in Nancegollan Wesleyan Sunday 
School. 
As already announced, the next territorial county 


for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 
and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before July 30th, 1898. We may 


add that Essex is the following county selected, 
the date-limit for claims in that being 
August 31st, 1898. This county, in its turn, will 
be followed by Northumberland, for which the date 
will be one month later—viz. September 30th, 1898, 

The names of members recently enrolled will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


case 


OUR NEXT. 


Ovr next number will open with a seasonable 
and brightly illustrated article entitled ** Among 
the Kentish Hop-Pickers,” which will be followed by 
other profusely illustrated papers on ‘Some His- 
toric Pulpits.” ‘St. Andrews—a City of the North,” 
** Love in the Slums,” and ‘‘ Our Home Rulers.” The 
Rev. Dr. Bernard will contribute a paper under the 
title “‘The Question of the Baptist,” and the Rev. 
W. Garrett Horder one on ‘“ Asking, Seeking, and 
Knocking.” A special feature of the number will 
be a new Harvest Hymn for Children, the words 
and music of which have been supplied by the 
Rev. W. H. Bliss, Mus.B., and an illustrated poem 
by the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse will also be found, 
In addition to the serials, three complete stories 
will be included in this number, written re- 
spectively by Ethel F, Heddle, M. Bradford Whiting, 
and Christian Dale. 
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“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
(BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE 
LESSONS.) 

QUESTIONS. 


109. What caused Naaman the Syrian to go to Samaria? 

110, Why was Naaman angry at the advice given him 
by the prophet Elisha? 

lil. Why was Gehazi punished with leprosy? 

112. In what way is the city of Dothan connected with 
the life of Elisha the prophet? 

113. In what way did God deliver Elisha from the power 
of the King of Syria? 

114. During the siege of Samaria by Benhadad, King of 
Syria, the people suttered the most terrible privations, 
What prophet had foretold this? 

115, What proof have we of the great influence exercised 
by the prophet Elisha over Israel? 

116. What promise did Elisha, before his death, make to 
Joash, King of Israel? : 

117. What prophet prophesied in Israel soon after the 
death of Elisha? 

118. Against what countries was the prophecy of Amos 
written ? 

119. For what special crimes does Amos condemn the 
Israelites ? 

120. What was the burden of his prophecy against 
Israel ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 864, 

97. 1 Kings xviii, 22-24. 

98. Elijah ordered the people to pour twelve oarrels of 
water upon the sacrifice (1 Kings xviii. 33-35). 

99. At the time of the usual evening sacrifice—three 
o'clock (1 Kings xviii. 36; Josephus, ** Ant.” xiv. chap. iv. 3). 

100. God sent an angel to provide hiw with food, so 
that when he woke he found a cike taken on the coals 
and a cruse of water at his head (1 Kings xix. 5-7). 


101 To Mount Hore» (1 Kings xix. 8). 

102. When Elijah mourned that all Israel had forsaken 
God, and that he only was left, then God told him 
there were seven thousand who had not bowed to 
ual and whose mouths had not kissed him (1 Kings xix. 
id, 18). 

103. Because God had forbidden the Jews to sell their 
land (1 Kings xxi. 2,3; Lev. xxv. 10, 23; Num. xxxvi. 7). 

104. When King Ahab commanded the elders and 
nobles of Jezreel to procure false witnesses to condemn 
Naboth, they did not refase to obey (1 Kings 8-11). 

105. God sent fire from heaven which destroyed the 
soldiers who had come to take Elijah (2 Kings i. 9-12), 

106. The three centres of the schools of the prophets: 
Gilgal, Bethel, and Jericho (2 Kings ii. 1-6). 

107. 2 Kings iv. 1-7. 

108. Elisha fed a hundred men on twenty small loaves 
and a few parched ears of corn (2 Kings iv. 42-44), 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
THE following is a list of contributions received 
from June Ist up to and including June 30th, 1898, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Jarrovian, is.; 
J. J. E., Govan (127th donation), 5s.; A Glasgow Mcther 
(97th donation), Is.; The ‘wins, Brighton, 1s. 

For Dr. Burnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, £1 10s.; 
M., 2s. The following amount has been sent direct: 8., 
Leamington, 10s. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Mrs, 
Meikle, Larkhall, 2s.; EK. M. B., 3s.; A. Bishop, 3s. 

For The St. Giless Christian Mission: A Scotchman, 
£1; A Thank-Otfering, Ls. 

For The Princess Louise Home: A Scotchman, £i. 

For The Infant Orphan Asylum: A Scotchman, #.1, 

For The Raygyed School Union: A Scotchman, <i. 

For The Hospital for Women: A Scotchman, £1, 


THE QUIVER WAIFS FUND. 
Balance Sheet to 30th June, 1898. 


Br. 














To subscriptions received and acknowledged in the #ad By cash paid as under :— £sd 484 

pages of THE QUIVER ... : es oe 92515 8 Princess Louise’s Home ... aw um 6s 

Miss Rye’s do. on ous - nu a oe 

Miss Sharman’s do. si ie -- 120 0 0 
Dr. Barnardo's do. — ee . 144 5 0-295 5 0 
Balance in hand sal ies ‘mi oe ee ee 
£325 15 $3 £325 15 8 

THE QUIVER HAMPERS FUND. 
Balance Sheet to June 30th, 1898. 
Br. Cx. 
To subscriptions received and acknowledged in the ¢ s. d. By cash paid Dowling & Son, Lt@., Leadenhall Market, 4 & 4 
pages of THe Quiver, 1896... eee oe wo. 7112 6 for 331 hampers, 1896 os 3 sen a » 74 0 8 
Do. do. 1897... ae oa — 2 ie 348 do. 1897... ial an sik » 80 8 0 
Do, do, 1898... = a woo oe Balance ... ye - a ae oe ai eo» O10 
£154 14 2 £154 14 2 
——<— —— 
THE QUIVER PLAYGROUNDS FUND. 
Balance Sheet. 
Br, &. 

To subscriptions received and acknowledged in the a | -£e24 


£202 13 3 


pages of THE QUIVER 


By cash paid to the Kyrle Society ove one oe £202 18 8 
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(Illustrated 


ae YAINT wuth it—sevin bushel a 
shillin’ ain’t wuth it; but it’s 
an ‘oliday for the missus and 
the kids, and so ‘ere we har 

a hoppin’.” 

“Foine ‘oliday.” exclaims the missus, 


scornfully, ‘‘a pickin’ ‘ops all day and 
sleepin’ on straw at night.” 

“Oh, it’s orl right, mother,” 
sturdy boy on the other side of the sack- 
cloth bin into which the hops are being 
picked. ‘‘Goin’ ‘oppin’ is a reg ‘lar game 
I call i 

“Tt makes yer ‘ands black,” pipes up 
a small girl by his side, “‘and it won't 


cries a 


wash off. 

“Wash off.” cries the missus, ex- 
citedly, “I should think not. There’s 
that lidy over there—I see her a washin’ 
a few bits o’ things the other d’y and 
‘er ‘ands was as black as yer ‘at when 


AMONG THE KENTISH HOP-PICKERS. 








from Photographs.) 


she’d done. They stain yer ‘ands orful— 
‘ops do.” 

* Well, I’ve orfen sin yer ‘ands as black 
at ‘ome,” returned her husband. ‘* And 
there’s wuss things nor ‘oppy fingers; 
they don’t give a bad taste to yer vittles 
when yer a heatin’ of it. I likes the 
taste of ‘ops myself.” 

“It’s so bitter, father,” piped up the 
small girl again. 

‘** Bitter or no, you eat a lot, me lidy,” 
interrupted the mother. ‘The children 
eats double down ‘ere to what they do 
at ome.” 

* AD, ‘oppin’ makes yer that 
ravernous ‘ungry that some of ‘em eats 
edge-ogs,” remarked the father. 

* And orful nice they are,” cried 
boy. “They're better nor bloaters.” 

“Oh, you'd eat anythink,” returned his 
mother. ‘On’y gipsies eats ’edge-ogs.” 


cr j i 
goin 


the 
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HOPS. 
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*Not lidies and gintlemins from the 
towns—they didn’t ought to,” piped up 
the small girl once more. 

“The way they cooks ’em is orl right,” 


—— 


a 


See 


(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd. 
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round-shaped reaping-hook fixed at the 
end of a long handle. He has also a hop- 
dog: this implement is a doubled piece 
of iron with teeth on either side, and 





THE CHILDREN’S CORNER. 


replied the boy. ‘* They wraps ‘em in wet 
clay, prickles and all, and puts ’em in 
the red-ot fire, and bime-by they comes 
out—proper.” And he smacked his youth- 
ful lips in anticipation. 

‘**More poles here,” cried a voice not 
far distant, and the man moved off in 
answer to the eall. 

‘**He’s a pole-puller, my ‘usbin is,” con- 
tinued the woman; ‘he’s that clumsy- 
fingered he couldn’t earn the price of a 
doss (lodging-house money) a pickin’ ‘ops. 
Now there’s that man over there” 
nodding to a poor, thin-faced, consump- 
tive-looking fellow at a bin near by—‘*’e 
can pick more’n ‘is wife; but my ‘usbin 
there—he’s a pole-puller. 

A pole-puller, it may be explained, is a 
man whose duty it is to cut the bine of 
the hop-plant a short distance from the 
ground, and then to pull up the pole 
around which the plant has clung, so that 
it shall be ready for the pickers. He has 
generally a recognised party of pickers for 
whom to pull, and he is armed with a 


fixed toa handle. The teeth grip the pole, 
while he places one end of the handle 
on the ground and raises up the other 
end, and thus wrenches up the pole. Some 
men, especially in North Hants, despise 
the dog—they grasp the pole in their 
powerful hands, shake it to and fro, and 
then, with a mighty wrench, up it comes! 
Then they throw it down beside the 
picking frame, with all its picturesque 
profusion of leaves and flowers clinging 
around it. Thus, pole-pulling is a very 
necessary part of hop-picking, and the 
woman Who despised it was one of 
those individuals who despise anything 
they cannot do themselves. 

**Ullo! there’s the ’orn,” exclaimed the 
boy, “and I’m that ‘ungry I could eat 
twenty ‘edge-ogs.” 

It was twelve o'clock, and the _ hop- 
pickers knocked off work for dinner. 
They produced all kinds of food from 
various receptacles—a piece of bread and 
onion, perhaps, being not uncommon ; and 
some, having had the forethought to 
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in a safe spot, proceeded to 


kindle » rire 


boil wat for tea or **cawfee,” as they 
eall it. 

‘T veckon I done a dozen bushel this 
morn iid one. “I got good “ops.” 

*Mine was squibby little things, you 
couldn't scarcely see “em.” grumbled 
another. “* That’s your fault, pole-puller. 
If you don’t gi me better this afternoon, 
lll let ver know 

“T gives ‘em as they comes,” growled 


the pole-puller, whom the vague threat 
did not trouble in the least; ** don’t blime 
me bling the “ops.” 


Chey 


what 


mizzures (measures) ‘ere different 
they do in “Ampshire, 
where [ve bin a pickin’,” re- 


from out 


Alton way. 


marked another. ‘There you filled the 
bushels yourself and took ‘em to a 
mizzurin’ frame, and the guv‘nor give 


ye a tally for ‘em.” 


“Then ye didn't fill up yer bushels, 


Ill back.” put in another. 

“Oh, yus, they’re always on at ye to 
fill up yer bushils and pick out yer 
leaves.” 

“And here the mizzurer fills up the 
bushils too full,” grumbled a third. 
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HoP-PICKERS. 


AMATEUR HOP-PICKERS 
stated intervals during the day 
measurer and his assistants come 
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ARTICLE 


(Types of Hoppers from the East-End.) 
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round, scoop up the hops that have 
been picked, and empty them into a 
bag; the number of bushels is duly 
entered against the picker’s name, and 
the tally sticks are duly cut. One tally 
stick is kept by the hop-picker and the 
other by the representative of the 
grower, and a notch is made on both 
simultaneously, when they are placed 
side by side. Thus neither can alter 
the tally stick without a difference 
being observable in the other. 

When the measurer’s sack is full, it is 
skewered up and taken off to the kiln, 
or oast-house, as the place is called in 
Kent, where the hops are dried. This 
is an operation requiring care and 
experience, as it is necessary they should 
be well dried and of a good colour. 
The hops are spread on “hairs” or 
nettings above the furnace and below 
the cowl-capped “ oasts.” or small towers ; 
sulphur is placed on the fires, and the 
heat and sulphurous fumes are drawn 
up through the nettings by the draught 
through the oasts and cowls. The hops 
are then packed tight by great pressure 
into round sacks called ‘“ pockets,” and 
are ready for sale. 

As the hops have to be picked quickly 
there is a great demand for labour 
during the season in the hop-growing 
districts. Broadly speaking, there are 
only three or four of such districts in 
England where the beautiful and 
capricious hop-plant will thrive. The 
chief of these is in Kent, where the 
acreage under hops is far larger than 
anywhere else in England; but hops 
flourish also in some parts of Sussex, 
in Surrey and North Hants, and also 
in Worcester and Hereford. 

Each district presents characteristics 
of its own. In Kent, most of the hop- 
pickers hail from the East End or 
South of London, or thereabout; their 
cockney slang and Whitechapel ways 
soon bewray them. Many of the pickers 
are villagers, but it has been calculated 
that about 30,000—some say 50,000 
foreigners (as they are called by the 
residents) pour into the hop districts of 
Kent in the autumn to clear off the 
tonie-scented hops. The Rev. William 
KF, Cobb, of Nettlestead, calculated that 
last year 1,200 strangers stayed in his 
parish alone, dwelling in sixteen different 
encampments. 

In North Hants you would find many 
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gipsies engaged as pickers. They live 
in miserable little tents; and some 
have been born under a _ hedge; the 
light of their camp fires becomes a 
familiar feature in the autumn land- 
scape at “hopping” time. 

In Worcester and Hereford, again, the 
pickers are different. Here you would 
find workers from the Potteries, colliery 
folk from the Midlands, nailers from 
the hardware towns, with a mingling 
of village folk. But it is in Kent where 
the great crowds of ** foreigners” collect, 
its proximity to London and the great 
demand for labour fully accounting for 
the numbers who flock thither. 

The hop-plant, as some people may 
not be aware, is a climbing perennial, 
which is cultivated by being trained 
round a tall pole; in some fields the 
poles are comparatively short, but are 
connected together by a network of 
wire or string from the tops; the hop- 
vines cling round these, the bunches of 
hops hanging from them: in a strikingly 
picturesque manner. In the other system 
the poles are taller and are grouped 
together in clumps of three; the hop- 
plants are trained to twine around 
them, and the branchlets of one plant 
often cling to the pole of its neighbour 
and form a mass of leaves and _ hop- 
flowers that is quite as picturesque in 
its own style as is that of the other 
method. 

The bins into which the hops are 
picked are sacks, open on one side and 
stretched on wooden frames. In Kent 
the poles of the frames at either end rise 
above the level of the bin and cross each 
other at the top, so as to form a rest for 
a pole to lie over the bin. To this pole 
the lip of the sack can be fixed if neces- 
sary, and the poles to be picked leaned 
against it or over the bin, or placed 
in any way that is most convenient. 

Picking hops forms a most picturesque 
sight. The long line of frames stretches 
down the field surrounded by groups 
of the pickers dressed in all kinds of 
nondeseript costume. If the weather be 
fine, the work is well suited to women 
and girls. Children, too, are pressed into 
the pleasant service, and if too small to 
sit up to the large frame, they are often 
set down on a heap of poles, and bunches 
of hops are given them to strip—baskets, 
upturned umbrellas, shawls spread on 
the ground, anything that will hold the 














hops, are given them for temporary 
bins. 

Babies are often placed in improvised 
cradles—it may be in a _ weed basket 
on rockers—-and wrapped round = with 
rugs. An old umbrella’ shelters the 
happy morsel of humanity from the sun, 
and a dangling hop branch gives it 
something to play with; while near by 
the household gods of the little camp 


are represented by the ubiquitous kettle 
and can. Presently the baby’s croons, 
and crows, and gurglings of delight die 
slowly away, the little limbs gradually 
cease from kicking and stretching them- 
selves out; the subtle scent of the hops 
and the sweet fresh air have lulled the 
infant to sleep long before the hour of 
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to the hops—a taste and an odour 
which once perceived is never forgotten. 
And the mellow September sun pours 


down, touching everything into golden 
beauty and lighting up the scene with 
ethereal radiance. No wonder that a day 
in the hop-gardens is so much enjoyed, 
and that thousands of poor people from 
London stream into Kent to earn a little 
money in this pleasant manner. There is 
another view, of course: there is the 
dull and rainy day, when the heavy 
clouds lour, when the earth of the hop- 
fields clings round the feet like lead, 
when the hops and their leaves are all 
wringing wet, when you work under an 
umbrella, if you are rich enough to 
possess one, and wrap yourself in such 
overalls as you can get, and yet—and 
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noon. The child is under the watchful 

A HOP 
eye of the mother, who is able to pick 
her dozen bushels or so while baby 
sleeps. 


The air of the hop garden is gener- 
and 
tonie 


ally 
filled 


crisp, and 
taste 


very 
with 


invigorating 


a subtle due 
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yet—in spite of all efforts, you teel as 
though drenched to the skin. 

And there are times when your bin is 
covered with fine and beautiful hops— 
hops which are a pleasure to pick and 
healthy to smell, wholesome the 


so is 






























fresh, slightly bitter odour; and there 
are times when the hops are little fid- 
geting things that scarce seem worth 
the picking, and will require double the 
number of their handsome neighbours to 
fill the bushel measure. 

So is hop- picking like life, with its 
hard times and its rough places, its 
golden hours and its heavy, weary, toil- 
some days. 

Strictly speaking, the hops should be 
picked one by one, so that they come off 
clear and unbroken, free from leaves and 
from branchlets. But many pickers tear 
them off wholesale. endeavouring to strip 
a bunch at a time with one pull of the 
hand and carelessly mixing flowers with 
leaves, Which have to be picked out after- 
wards, A novice would probably scarcely 
pick seven bushels a day, especially if the 
hops were small in size and lay close 
together: but others, more expert and 
quicker-fingered, would pick considerably 
more than double that amount. It 
seldom, however, that one person alone 
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REST AND REFRESHMENT. 


has a frame—it is often a family or 
two persons who strike up a_part- 
nership to take a bin, and the earn- 
ings vary greatly according to the 
number of persons connected with 
the frame. Sometimes an expert person 
can earn four or five shillings a day; 
others, again, scarcely a shilling. 

To provide for these thousands of hop- 
pickers who stream into Kent in the 
season, * hopper-houses ” are built on most 
estates. They have ground-floor rooms 
only, are cleanly whitewashed, and well 
supplied with straw. There is a window, 
but no glass in it, for obvious reasons. 
It would soon be smashed in the drunken 
brawls that too frequently occur. Wood 
is supplied for kindling fires, and a 
liberal supply of water is also furnished. 
It is a wonderful change from crowded 
Whitechapei for many of the children. 
Indeed, half a day in the hop-garden is 
a holiday for many children of residents, 
and pickers never refuse the help of 
amateurs, however few the hops they 
may pick. 

Many of the * Kast-Enders,” and some 
of them the worst of the City, take 
their habits, their drunkenness, and their 
language with them into the Kentish 























AMONG THE 
follow many 
Agents of the 
the Open-Air 


hop-fields, and thither 
missionaries after them. 


London City Mission, of 


Mission. and of the Church Army, are to 
be found busy in different parts of the hop 
districts. If Whitechapel goes hopping, 
City missionaries of different organisa- 
tions hopping too, 

They generally unite with ministers 
and clergymen of the neighbourhood, 
Thus the Rev. W. EF. Cobb, rector of 


Nettlestead, 
ent persons as having been 
Christian effort for the good of the 


some forty differ- 


‘engaged in 


speaks of 


some 
hop-pickers” in his parish —** some, it may 
have been, for only a few hours, others 


some for every day of 


season. 


some days, and 
the hop-picking ” 

He complains greatly of ** Visiting Sun- 
day, followed by Saint Monday.” Many 


Londoners visit their friends in the 


hop-gardens on Sunday, and the results 
are 


scenes of “appalling drunkenness.” 
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* Roads, lanes, and fields presented the 
most disgraceful drunkenness 
on Sunday and Monday, September 12th 
and 13th [1897]. It brings an undeserved 
upon the foreign pickers them- 
selves, Whose good behaviour is becoming 


scenes of 


scandal 


year by year quite a marked feature.” 

At Goudhurst the Rev. J. J. Kendon, a 
Baptist minister, long held a Hop- 
Pickers’ Mission, which has now extended 
to cover an area of over thirty miles in 
circumference. He employs six- 
teen or eighteen agents, many of them 
old) and tried City missionaries, 
who know the type of people amongst 


has 


some 


being 


whom they work, and sometimes are 
acquainted with them personally in 
London. 

The Church Army also send several 
workers each year into both the Kent 
and Worcester districts, and one urges 


that cubicles should be provided in the 


hoppers’ houses, and that “it would be 
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a grand thing if every farm had its coffee- 
barrow.” 

The method pursued by agents of the 
City Mission—who are so much to the 
fore in various neighbourhoods-—is chiefly 
that of visitation from bin to bin during 
the day and visitation of the tents or 
hopper -houses at night. Frequently 
open-air services and lantern entertain- 
ments or services are held in the evening, 
though, after the pickers’ long day in the 
open air, sleep is welcome to many a 
weary eye, especially as the pickers have 
to be awake for work at six o'clock next 
morning. 

But in dealing with such a great variety 
of persons no cast-iron rules are of much 
avail, and the missionaries have to adapt 
themselves to circumstances and to char- 
acters. There is much sickness at times, 
and those who are suffering are tended, 


and in some cases doctors’ bills are paid, 
But there are many tender hearts under 
rough exteriors, and friendliness generally 
wins a way to them. : 

At last all the fields are cleared. 
Piles of poles and withering bine take the 
place of the tall and picturesque plants 
with their festoons of flowers. The pickers 
are crowding into the hoppers’ train with 
din and confusion, shouting and singing, 
and, too often, staggering with drunken- 
ness. Their pots and pans and bundles 
of luggage, tied up in handkerchiefs, are 
bustled pell-mell beside them into the 
third-class carriages—a shrill whistle, and 
away steams the train for the frowsy 
slums of London. 

And not far distant stretch the de. 
serted fields, silent and lonely, and over 
them the autumn wind moans eerily, 
foreboding the coming winter. 
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A STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Agnes Giberne, Author of ‘‘ The Girl at the Dower House,’’ Etc. 


CHAPTER IV. began soon to feel strangely weary. The 
heat was already intense ; and the long strain 


) WANDERERS. of anxiety, sorrow, and excitement, with 
- a sleepless nights, had told upon her strength 
“a EVER in after years more than she had known. Before they had 

lp would Evie for- gone many miles every bone and muscle in 


get that drive her frame was aching sharply, and she could 
in the early hardly hold up her head from exhaustion. 

morning. It On one side, through the enfolding curtain, 
left an undying she had glimpses of Cecil Royston’s strong 
impress on her face as he rode upon his favourite Arab, 


mind. silent and stern. He was going through the 
The ekka, a_ bitter pain, which many an English officer 
springless na- went through that year, of finding that the 


tive vehicle on men whom he had trusted and loved were 
wooden wheels, untrue to their allegiance; and he had seen 
was drawn by some of his best friends dying around him 
a small pony; that night and morning No wonder he was 
and Behari stern and silent! A throb of pride shot 
Singh took the’ through Evie as she watched him. 





place of the “My husband! He is my husband!” she 

driver in front. Behind him was a kind of whispered; and then came a thrill of gratitude. 
wooden platform, upon which Evie sat cross-  ‘* But for him where should I be now ?—what 
legged, or in any position which suited her could I do?—who would take care of me? All 
best in face of the violent jolting. No seat my life I will try—oh, I will try hard—to pay 
as Europeans understand the term—existed ; him back for this!” Then her aching limbs 
but some cushions and curtains had been pro- claimed attention, and she tried, without 
vidently placed there by the thoughtful success, to find ease through a change of 
orderly. \ll this had been arranged days position. When next she looked up, it was 
earlier, in view of possible contingencies. to see the boyish face of Bertie Burns beside 

One week had worked a change indeed in Royston’s. 

he life of Evie. A week before she had The young fellow was speaking, and Royston 
been still a girl in her father’s house, sur- wore a strangely white and rigid look. She 
rounded by eas« ii luxury. Heavy clouds saw him touch his revolver with a meaning 
hal hovered around; but they had _ not glance, and she wondered why. Were some 
broken Now she was an orphan and a_ rebel sepoys coming near? and would there 
wife and a fugitive; not knowing from one _ be fighting? Then a stab in her back, as the 
moment to another what might befall her ekka gave a fresh lurch, made her writhe 
next. Any instant the bride might become anew, and she longed to lie down on _ the 
widow—if she were not herself slain too. hard ground and rest. This sort of weari- 

The absolute necessity to avoid main roads ness was a new experience in her hitherto 


added to the length of their way, and to vigorous life. 
the heavy shaking of Evie’s rough vehicle, An asylum for a day or two had been 
Which she endured most patiently; but she offered to Royston for himself and his wife 
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gentleman, Rai 


educated 


native 
Bahadur, an 
a Hindoo in religion, 
openly renounce the beliefs of the women of 
his household. Colonel Hackworth had 
friend to days, and he 
was ready, though at some personal risk, to 
do what lay in his Colonel's 
child friend. ‘Two only,” he had 
and doubted might 
the fact of a double number claiming his aid. 

The goodwill of the Rai Bahadur was not 


Gunpat Singh 
still nominally 
because he dared not 


by a 
Pheinh, 


been 


a good him in past 


power for the 
and said, 


fovston how he receive 


put to so severe a test. When they were 
only two miles off a messenger came in hot 
haste to meet them. A party of sepoys 
Was even then surrounding his house, and 


every corner would be searched. The captain- 


sahib and the mem-sahib would have to go 
elsewhere, 

A hurried consultation took place, and 
Behari Singh made a suggestion. In a cer- 


twelve 


tain remote village, some ten or 

niles off, dwelt a learned Hindoo, a Pandit, 
well known to Colonel Hackworth, who had 
often been to see him. The Pandit and his 


wife, living in the midst of a heathen village 
were both of them than half converts 
to Christianity—which, by-the-bye, Behari 
himself was His devotion faithful- 


more 


not. and 


ness were simply to Royston; and the brave 
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A messenger came in hot haste. 


fellow would any day readily have given his 
life for that of his master. 
Behari had little doubt 


that the Pandit, 
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Chundra Nath, would do all in his power to 


the escaping sahibs. He 

they should get near, to 
and to him for what wag 
coming. The little village lay much out of 
the beat of sepoys and marauders, 


shelter 
when 
ahead, 


proposed, 
walk on 
prepare 


This proposal was acted upon without delay, 
On and on again they went: now by rough 


and rugged by-paths, or over unmetalled 


roads, deep in dust, Evie’s chariot’ shaking, 
jolting, and jerking persistently. Suddenly 
they had to halt. Young Burns, riding in 
advance and keeping a keen look-out, came 
back in haste, to say that a body of men 
were approaching, many in number, and 
carrying weapons. More than this he had 
not waited to see. 

To go on would be madness, for they 
would be at once overpowered. Not a 
moment could be spared, even for consult- 
ation. On Evie’s account no needless fight- 


risked. 


horseback, 


ing could be Had they been all men 
and all on they might 
ably have dashed through in safety ; but the 
ekka this out of 


conceiy- 


presence of the rendered 


the question. 


Fortunately the lane along which they 
were riding was fringed on both sides for 
more than a mile, with tall grass or reeds, 
growing in heavy clumps, in some _ places 

extending to two or three hundred 


Beyond this on one 
cultivated fields, and 
considerable tract of 
heavy scrub-jungle. If they could reach 
the jungle unperceived they might 
hope to remain concealed until arrange- 
take them to 


yards in breadth. 
side lay a few 
beyond them a 


ments could be made to 
the Pandit’s. 

There was no time for thought. 
Behari turned the ekka sharp off the 
road into the dense clumps of tall grass, 
which and 
the others hoofs 
falling duil on the heavy sand, out of 
which the grew, and in which 
the ekka wheels left scarcely any trace. 

Hardly had they passed through the 


instantly closed behind it ; 


followed, their horses’ 


rrass 
grass 


reeds and crossed a field, gaining the 
shelter of the forest, when they heard 
the clash of arms and the voices of 
the party whose notice they were 


Fortunately, they had 
was evident that 
encum- 


trving to elude. 
not been seen; but it 
they could no longer proceed, 
bered as they were by the ekka, through 
a country swarming with armed muti- 
neers. It was determined that they 
should stay where they were until dusk, 
when Behari should take away the 
and the ekka-pony, whose presence 
would sooner or later probably betray them. 
The ekka itself might be kept, as with the 


horses 
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seat, cushions, and curtains, some little “T can bear anything.” She raised her 
shelter could be provided for Evie. Behari head from the cushion, and smiled bravely. 
then, after turning the horses loose or “I don’t mind being quiet a little before we 


otherwise disposing of them, should make — go on.” 





The brown face of Behari Singh appeared.—-p. ‘74. 


his way to the village, to find out whether “It is the only safe plan. If we weut 
the Pandit could hide them all. If not, he farther now, we should probably be seen, 
would bring food, and they would have to No one is likely to come across us here.” 


go elsewhere. “If only we had a little water!” she 
“Can you bear a few hours here, Evie?” could have said, but she did not. 
Cecil’s voice asked, as he bent over her, when That became the most pressing need with 


these questions had been discussed and plans all of them, since no water was to be found 
made, ‘My poor girl!” he said pityingly. in the jungle; and for one of the party to 
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walk into the open might involve the loss of 
all their lives. Behari was gone with the 
pony and horses deeper into the jungle, lest 
a neigh should betray them to any man 
chancing to pass within earshot; and even 
had he been there, the risk of his going for 
water in daylight would have been far too 
great. 

They were hungry too, and no food was 
to be had; but as the sun rose high, and 
the burning heat penetrated the slight over- 
head shelter, thirst overpowered hunger, and 
grew to be more than thirst. It waxed into 
a fierce and feverish craving, so terrible that 
even the risk to life seemed well worth in- 
curring for the gain of one mouthful of 
water. For themselves, doubtless, the men 
would have risked a good deal; but with 
Evie there they dared not. 

For her sake they kept patiently close all 
that weary day. They bore the torture 
bravely, those spirited young fellows, who 
but a few hours earlier had been among the 
rulers of the land, who, if they won through 
this hard time of revolt, would soon again 
rise to be in power. No complaints passed 
their dry and parched lips. Minute after 
minute, hour after hour, they lay crouching 
upon the hard-baked ground, with the 
scorching sun above and insects crawling 
and buzzing around them. The wheels had 
been removed from the ekka, to make it less 
conspicuous; and Evie reclined upon her 
eushions, in one long maze of suffering. 
They could do nothing for her. Water was 
the one necessity ; and water they could not 
give. 

The sun crept over a copper sky, just as 
fast as usual and no faster, without pity for 
those poor fugitives under the bushes. But 
at length the blazing disc sloped slowly west- 
ward; and by-and-by it neared the horizon; 
and then an evening breeze began to stir. A 
cautious step was heard, and the brown face 
of Behari Singh appeared. 

Evie saw vaguely thus much as from a 
distance; bnt vagueness vanished with a cool 
touch at her lips. ‘‘Water!” she gasped, 
and she seized the cup with feverish impatience. 
Yet after a few mouthfuls she stopped to say, 
‘The others!” 

“There is enough, dear. Take more,” her 
husband answered, himself hardly able to 
articulate. 

She held the cup to him, but he refused, 
and she hurriedly emptied it. 

** Now—you—oh, please do. It is so good. 
I never knew before what lovely stuff water 
is.” Evie was so much revived for the 
moment as to lean forward and fill up the 
cup for him with her own hands; but he 
hardly did more than moisten his lips before 
passing it to Browne and Burns. “I wish 


‘dark; then go on to the village. Can you 















































you would have some,” she said wistfully, 
“You think of everyone except yourself.” 
She had as yet hardly found courage to call 
him by his name. 

The cup filled for the fourth time came 
back, and this time with satisfaction she 
watched him drink. 

“That is a comfort,” Evie sighed. “And 
what do we do next?” 

“Wait here a little longer, till it is quite 


walk a mile, Evie? The less attention we 
draw the better. The Pandit will shelter 
us.” 

“Oh, I can walk quite well,” Evie answered 
courageously. But when, somewhat later, 
they were fairly off, she found that she 
had over-estimated her strength, and _ that 
to get along was no easy matter. Her feet 
seemed weighted with lead; and her shoes, 
though stronger in make than those usually 
worn by English ladies in India, were cut to 
pieces by the hard ground. MRoyston’s arm 
came round her, holding her up, while Browne, 
on her other side, gave additional support. 

*“T am so sorry. I hate to be a trouble,” 
she said. 

Just when she began to be aware that to 
go another fifty yards would be a supreme 
impossibility, their destination was reached. 
Evie knew that they were in some kind of 
enclosure, and that a low building lay ahead. 
There she stopped, and Royston lifted her in 
his arms. A wave of blackness swept over 
her, blotting everything out. 

When consciousness returned, she was in 
a long mud-built room. She had been laid 
upon a rug, and Bertie Burns stood near, 
regarding her intently. She could just make 
out her husband’s back as he stood talking 
to the Pandit, a tall serious man, with a 
white turban above his handsome brown face. 
As her eyes grew more used to the darkness, 
she caught sight of a young buffalo-calf at 
the farther end of the room. 

‘*Beyond doubt, the raj of the Sahib-logue 
will come again.” These words, slowly uttered, 
reached her understanding. ‘The Captain- 
sahib’s servant will do what he can. Truly 
the Colonel-sahib was a good man, and a 
friend to the poor. His daughter, the mem- 
sahib, shall be as my father and my mother. 
Will she deign to take food and to go to 
er «we 

Another wave of darkness came, and Evie 
woke out of it to find herself once more being 
carried—somewhere. 

“TI can walk. Let me walk,” she entreated. 
‘“You must be so awfully tired. Let me try.” 

** No, dear.” 

‘ Royston moved slowly, mounting upward 
with his burden, which in general he would 
have made nothing of; but the last few days 
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had told upon his strength, and she could feel 
that he was panting. When the roof of the 
house was reached, he laid her down, bent 
over her, and said softly— 

“Call me ‘ Cecil.’” 

“Cecil! My husband!” 

Evie burst into a flood of silent tears, and 
they did her good, lessening the terrible strain. 
She « lung to him, weeping under her breath. 

“Cecil, you are so good, so good to me. | 
have no one but you. Oh, try to love me.” 

“My dear Evie, no trying is needed. You 
are very dear to me already. If we get safely 
to the end of this, we shall, I trust, have many 
happy years together.” He pressed his lips 
to her brow. ‘‘My dear little wife!” he 
whispered. 

* Are we to stay here? Where are we?” 

“On the Pandit’s roof. It is safer for us 
than indoors. As he says, there are many 
budmashes about, ready to rob and plunder, 
even in this out-of-the-way place; so we must 
keep out of sight. He will send us presently 
milk and rice and chupatties; and you must 
manage to eat. It is necessary to keep up 
your strength. And then you must sleep.” 

“And ift—if we are found—shall we be 
killed ?” 

“It will be as God wills, Evie.” 

She smiled bravely. 

“T think He will take care of us. Iam going 
to trust Him—and not to be frightened.” 


CHAPTER V. 
RIVER AND JUNGLE. 


XA VIE obeyed Royston’s injunction, and 
slept long—the profound sleep of ex- 

4 haustion. For hours she lay in deep 
repose, and in the early part of the 

night her husband bent often over that still 
face. But the lips were peaceful, the breath 





ing was calm; and by-and-by he too lay flat, 
and tried to lose himself for a while. No 
wonder it was not easy. Weary though he 
could not fail to be, the last few days had 
been of a nature to keep any man awake. 

On tl ime roof, at a little distance, lay 
Oscar Browne and Bertie Burns, side by side, 
Wrapped in light blankets, both apparently 
sound asleep. Overhead, the stars shone with 
tropical radiance, in a deep black sky. 

Royston at length, worn out. sank also 
Into unconsciousness, 

All night the four remained in safety on 
the root nd all next day they were hidden 
away it shed not far off. They needed 
the rest greatly. To Evie, by the following 
alternoon, it seemed as if already they had 
been for months thus wandering, without a 
home, Sh uld not believe how few were 
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the days in reality since her wedding and 
her father’s death. Years seemed at one 
leap to have been added to her age. 

The next stage of their journey was to be 
by water, up the river in a boat procured 
by the Pandit. He also undertook to pro- 
vide trusty boatmen; and he hoped that a 
friend of his, the Zemindar or Malik of 
another village, would take them in next 
day. A messenger was sent in advance, to 
prepare his friend for their arrival. 

Preparations had to be made for the 
evening’s start: the three gentlemen arraying 
themselves as natives, while the Pandit’s wife 
dyed Evie’s face, and clothed her in a hand- 
some striped sari. For Europeans to pass as 
natives is commonly a hopeless task; but in 
the distance and after dark it was hoped 
that they might not be found out. Then 
they were conducted quietly down to the 
river's edge, and there they noiselessly 
embarked. 

Twice before the village was left in the rear 
they were hailed from the shore; but the 
boatmen answered, and the alarm passed off. 

A considerable reach of lonely country 
came next, where wild reeds and tall grasses 
grew on either side; and again the radiant 
stars shone overhead, As yet no signs had 
appeared of the approaching monsoon. It 
was intensely warm and dry. 

Once Evie, glancing round, saw a pair of 
glowing eyes upon the bank; and involun- 
tarily her fingers clutched her husband's arm. 
No sound escaped her lips. 

* All right, dear,” he murmured. ‘ What 
is it? Ah, some wild creature. This is a 
desolate part. So much the better for us.” 

“Is it a tiger or a leopard? Can tigers 
swim? I[ am glad we are not on shore just 
now.” But she knew that her husband 
would have enjoved nothing more than to be 
on shore at that moment, face to face with 
a wild beast, having a good rifle in his hand, 
if they had not been fleeing from a greater 
peril than that of wild beasts. 

In the early morning, near dawn, when 
they had still a mile or more to go, they saw 
a crowd upon the bank, and heard shouts. 

The boatmen spoke in Hindustani, and 
Royston looked troubled. 

*Sepoys!” muttered Bertie. “TI see 
muskets.” 

Evie drew her sari closer round her face; 
and the three gentlemen sat motionless in 
their native dress. Behari Singh took car: 
to assert himself, assuming an importan 
manner, and rallying the boatmen. A shou 
from the bank, and a careless answer was 
returned. Then another shout, while the 
boatmen bent to their work and the boat 
made good progress. They were opposite to 
the crowd—were almost past it. The worst 
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seemed over. But, alas! Bertie’s turban had 
become disarranged by some _ unthinking 
movement on his part; and he wore it as 
no native ever wears a turban. Dark though 
the night still was, some keen eye on shore 
noted this tell-tale fact. 

Another yell, angry in tone, went up, and 
it was followed by the report of a musket. 
Evie had been frightened up to this moment, 
her heart beating in quick pulsations; and 
now, strangely, she became composed, losing 
the sense of fear. 

Bang, bang, bang! went three more reports. 
The boatmen called out an indignant pro- 
test, and no one else stirred. Evie herself 
had been conscious of something unwonted ; 
she hardly knew what at first-—a kind of 
sting somewhere, and then a pain in her 
shoulder, and then something running down 
her left arm, accompanied by a sick feeling. 
Yet she neither moved nor made any sound. 
She kept her face still hidden, and the boat 
moved on, till they were safely out of reach. 
Even then she said nothing. ‘*He shall see 
that he has not a coward-wife,” was the one 
clear thought in her mind. 

*That was an uncommonly close shave,” 
Bertie said. “It’s getting too near dawn. 
How much farther?” 

‘*Two more reaches of the river,” the boat- 
men told him. 

Royston could not see Evie’s face, because 
of the sari round it: and she remained so 
still that he never dreamt of hurt to her. 
Most of the balls had gone very wide. 

They neared the spot where the boatmen 
had been directed to put them ashore; and 
there, as arranged, stood a motionless tur- 
banned figure. The figure salaamed, and they 
stepped on dry land. Royston was helping 
Evie when, with a violent start, he ex- 
claimed— 

‘*What—what is this? 

She raised a smiling colourless face to his, 
pallor showing through the brown dye. 

**Nothing much,” she whispered. Blood 
Was running down her arm, over the hand. 
**Don’t be worried. It is—just a scratch, I 
think.” 

‘And you never told me!” 

*Why should [? We had to go on.” 

Two minutes brought them to the Zemindar’s 
house, Royston half carrying Evie thither. 
He made her then lie down, and himself care- 
fully uncovered the slight arm. 

A deep breath of relief burst from him. It 
was the merest surface-graze, though bleeding 
freely; hardly more than skin-deep. Evie, 
after regarding the wound with steady eyes, 
looked up, and was astonished to see his face 
like marble. 

**Why—Cecil!” she said. ‘Cecil, it isn’t 
much, It really is almost nothing.” 


” 
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“My little heroine of a wife!” he said 
hoarsely; and for the moment he could say 
no more. He busied himself in binding up 
the arm with strips of a silk handkerchief, 
torn and handed to him by Bertie. “I don’t 
think you will suffer much,” he said at length, 
*T hope not.” 

“Oh, it will be nothing. And you have 
done it up so beautifully. Thank you very 
much,” 

Evie wondered again at the tears in his 


eyes, 


Another change in the varying phantasma- 
goria of this strange flight. 

For two hours they expected a second long, 
slow day of silence and patience, till hours of 
darkness should make it safe for them to go 
on. The Zemindar had assigned to them a 
tiny room, unfurnished and stiflingly hot. It 
was the only corner he had to offer in which 
they might hope to be undiscovered. But 
Behari suddenly appeared, his face full of 
foreboding. 

A band of sepoys, fully armed and greatly 
excited, was even then entering the village 
at its farther end. Immediate flight into the 
jungle was the only hope. 

Not an instant could be wasted in questions 
or explanations. Two minutes saw them out 
of the house, hurrying by a back way to the 
nearest point of the jungle. Happily they 
met no one as they went. Their host came 
with them, that he might point out a certain 
hiding-place, nearly a mile deep in the jungle 
—a little cave, accessible only by one narrow 
and winding path. They would have there 
to wait until he could communicate with 
them. At a short distance lay a deep pool, 
much dried up with the long rainless season, 
yet containing still a supply of good water. 
As for food, they had a few chupatties; 
nothing more. 

The weariest waiting then followed. During 
two long days of exposure, of threatening 
starvation, of deferred hope, of continual 
heart-sickness, their protector did not come. 
A third day they hoped and waited in vain; 
and then Behari went off, to see if he could 
procure food and bring news of what was 
going on. He promised to be back, successful 
or unsuccesstul, in three or four hours at the 
most. But five hours, six hours, seven hours, 
went by, and Behari did not return. That 
evening and the next day he was _ absent 
still. 

‘‘Depend upon it, those rascals have got 
hold of him at last. He has failed us—like 
the rest,” Bertie said bitterly. 

Royston would listen to no such doubts. 
“Behari has proved himself faithful so far,” 
he said. ‘I do not for a moment believe 
that he would fail us now of his own free 

















will. Prol ivy the mutineers have got wind 
of our h x been in the village, and they 
may have seized Behari. We can do nothing 
for him, poor fellow. The main point is—what 
to do for ourselves ?” 

“We t stay here much longer. We 
hall simply starve,” observed Browne. 
‘Look at Mrs. Royston.” 







| know!” murmured Royston. 
“But | ill vight.” Evie said cheer- 
uly, witl smile on her face, which had 


shrunk considerably. “I have slept better 
than any of you, and you have made me 
eat much more than my _ proper share. 
And my arm is all but well. Perhaps Behari 


or the Malik will come to-morrow. One 
needs so much less food this desperately hot 
weather. And those corinda berries that 
you found yesterday are quite sustaining. 
What a good thing you know enough of 
jungle fruit to tell us what we may eat.” 

Browne made a wordless sound, adding 
“One can’t live long on corindas.” 

“But if Behari Singh came here, and found 
us gone, what would he think ?” 


676 
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‘I cannot sacrifice vou to Behari, Evie, 
much as I value him,” her husband said. ** He 
is at least among his own people; and he has 
a better chance than we have.” 

Yet they decided on one more day’s delay. 





The question, indeed, was, whither to go if 
they did move on? The risk of so doing 
with no guide, no escort, not even an Indian 
attendant—would be extreme. Royston, con- 
sidering this next day, when Evie was out 
of hearing inside the tiny cave which formed 
their hiding-place —it was hardly more than 
a semi-hollow in a large rock, with trees and 
shrubs growing closely around—broke out 
suddenly 

‘IT have more than half a mind to take 
a prowl after dark in the direction of the 
village, and see what is happening.” 

“Not you! I'll be the one,” Browne and 
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Burns exclaimed simultaneously. ‘‘Think of 


Mrs. Royston!” Bertie added. 

** My dear fellow, I think of very little else. 
That’s the thing! She will not stand much 
more of this. But neither of you can do it. 
You both have blue eyes; and you’re not 
good at Hindustani. Of course, I couldn't 
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At first she had trembled and feared at the 
sound of those weird voices; but already 
she was growing used to them. Sometimes 
a howl would arise not unlike a magnified 
edition of English feline night-wails, familiar 
to her in girlhood. Once she heard a deep 
purring near at hand, as of some gigantic 





One of the three waved vigorously a white pocket-handkerchief. 


hope to pass as a native at close quarters 
what European ever does?—but I should 
stand a better chance than you, if it came 
to a pinch. Don’t be afraid; I intend to run 
no needless risks: for her sake I would not. 
But we cannot go on like this: we can’t sit 
still and starve. I merely mean to take a 
look, and find out what is going on. If | 
could safely reach the Zemindar’s house, that 
would mean getting food. If not—if the mnu- 
tineers are still there—it explains why neither 
the Zemindar nor Behari has been near us. 
You may depend upon any amount of caution 
on my part. Not a word to my wife, mind ! 
She must not lose her night’s rest; and | 
hope to be back long before she wakes in the 
morning.” 

Evie remained in happy ignorance of Roy- 
ston’s intentions and of the others’ remon- 
strances. She lay down to sleep at the usual 
hour; and according to her wont she listened 
dreamily for a while to distant growling 
round the pool, where wild animals came to 
slake their thirst after the great heat of the 
day. 


cat; and she felt her husband sit up, reach- 
ing for his revolver: but the big cat came 
no nearer. ‘* A panther, I suppose,” Royston 
remarked the next day, when the matter 
was mentioned, 

This evening she dropped quietly off, more 
quickly than usual; and soon after Royston 
stole away into the darkness. He left a 
strict charge with the others to keep watch 
at the cave mouth. 

Through the long hours they sat there 
together, hardly venturing to whisper, lest 
Evie should wake and miss her husband. 
There was only room inside for one to recline 
comfortably ; and he always lay across the 
opening, within touch of her hand. But 
when dawn began to break Evie still slept, 
and Royston continued absent. 

‘*Keep quiet. Don't rouse her. I’m going 
to take a_ look ten minutes,” breathed 
Browne. 

Bertie looked a remonstrance, which was 
disregarded, and Browne moved noiselessly 
off, disappearing amid trees and undergrowth. 
An odd glad feeling swept over Bertie at 
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the thought that Evie now depended upon 
him alone for care and protection ; but upon 
that came slowly a realisation of what it 
would mean to her if Royston did not 
return—of what it would mean to them 
both if anything should happen to Browne 
also. The loneliness and silence grew upon 
him as he sat there, a solitary being in the 
wide jungle, save for the defenceless girl 
sleeping a few paces off. The ten minutes 
grew to twenty — thirty — forty — fifty — and 
Browne was still away. 

Evie came out of the cave, a look of wonder 
on her face. 

“Where is Cecil?” she asked. Then she 
met Bertie’s fixed gaze. ‘* What is the matter? 
Why do you look at me like that?” 

Bertie had stood up mechanically. 

“ Where is my husband ? And Mr. Browne ? 
What are they doing ?” 

“Gone a little way.” Bertie tried to speak 
in a natu il voice. * They ‘ll be back presently 

sure to be. Don’t worry yourself. Things 
can’t have got as bad as that, you know.” 

“As what? What do you mean? Where 
are they gone ?’ 

“Captain Royston said last night that he 
meant to take a look round, just to see if 
he could find out anything. He thought 
perhaps he might bring back food.” 

“He wasn’t going to the village? ” — with 
terror. 

*Not unless he found he could reach the 
Malik’s house without being seen. He 
promised to be careful—not to run risks. 
And he has not come back, so Browne 
started off as well, a little while ago, just to 
take a look too. He meant to be back in 
ten minutes.” Bertie tried to laugh, and 
produced only a ghastly imitation. ‘* Of course 
he couldn’t do anything really in ten minutes. 
Sure to be longer than that.” 

* And my husband started—when ? 
“Yesterday evening — late,” Bertie said 
reluctantly. ‘‘ I’m afraid—something or other 
—~must have gone wrong.” 

Evie could not speak. The very sun had 
grown dark with the shadow which had 
fallen on her life. Was the bride of less than 
a fortnight already a widow ? 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 


\ MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 


™ ALLO! You don’t say !— My good- 


ness me, if it isn’t——” ejaculated 
Dr. Smythies, reining in his tall, 
raw-boned charger with a jerk 
which nearly sent him over its head. 
A body of smart and soldierly Sikh troopers 
Was passing along a road which closely 
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skirted the jungle, and Dr. Smythies trotted 
in their rear. Three figures had suddenly 
issued from the trees, hurrying straight to- 
wards them, and one of the three waved 
vigorously a white pocket-handkerchief. An 
instant halt was made, the grey-haired Colonel 
riding quickly back. 

For a moment Smythies believed himself 

to be looking at a young native woman, slight 
and pretty and very much exhausted. She 
was held up by her two companions, neither 
of them natives, the doctor knew at a glance, 
despite their dresses and turbans and deeply 
tanned skins. But the woman! As Dr. 
Smythies met her dark, imploring eyes, he 
burst into a series of exclamations. 
You don’t say !—Why, it’s— 
it’s— Miss Hackworth, as I’m alive! Mrs, 
toyston, I mean. And Burns! And-. 
Browne !” 

“Just in time!” gasped Bertie, who would 
not so easily have lost breath but for the 
previous week of severe “ training.” 

Browne had grown as thin as a ramrod and 
as weak as a kitten. It was as much as he 
was capable of to support the failing Evelina, 
though her weight was reduced to a minimum. 
None the less he pulled himself manfully to- 
gether, and saluted his superior officer. 
Smythies promptly tumbled to the ground— 
he was famed among his friends for descend- 
ing from horseback after the fashion of a 
sack of flour. 

“Starving!” he uttered, as he professionally 
felt an arm of each in turn above the elbow. 
“Colonel, these are friends of mine from 
Benamibad. Mr. Browne and Mr. Burns, of 
the —th Native Infantry, and Mrs. Royston, 
daughter of Colonel Hackworth.” 

The Colonel’s face showed agitation under 
its bronze. He too came to the ground, with 
as great celerity and much more dignity than 
the doctor. 

*Hackworth! Colonel Hackworth of Ben- 
amibad! My old friend! Not little Evie 
Hackworth—surely—surely ?” 

Evie was rallying from the weakness of 
that last desperate rush. She made a step 
forward, holding out her hand. 

*“*T—was—Evie Hackworth,” she said. ‘I 
am Mrs. Cecil Royston now.” Her eyes went 
beseechingly to the Colonel, as at first to Dr. 
Smythies. ‘*Where is my husband?” she 
asked faintly. ‘Has he—has he—joined you ? 
They thought—perhaps—he might.” 

Silence answered her, and she hid her face 
in her sari with a convulsive sob. 

**My dear, don’t—pray don’t!” the Colonel 
entreated, deeply moved. His features worked, 
and he took hold of her thin little hands, 
pulling them away from her face. ** Don’t 
cry—don’t. Smythies, pray get something— 
brandy—inilk—anything! They're half dead, 


** Bless—me ! 
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poor things. My dear, don’t cry, he’ll very 
likely turn up again, all right. Be a brave 
girl, and we’ll do our best. We’ll see what 
can be done. You are among friends now. 
To think of it! Hackworth’s own little girl. 
Why, dear me, I declare I remember you 
perfectly well. You know who I am, eh? 
Eh, don’t you? Colonel Worsley, cousin of 
your aunt in Reigate—cousin of her husband, 
I mean. Now you understand. Just to think 
of it! And poor Hackworth—poor fellow! 
Yes, yes, I knew.” 

Evie was unable to speak, 

** See, here’s something for you now. Drink 
it down, and don’t cry,” pursued the veteran, 
patting Evie’s shoulder tenderly, as if she 
had been a pet kitten. ‘*No use to cry, my 
dear child. We all have to buckle to, and 
make the best of things. I shouldn’t wonder, 
you know, if your husband turned up all right 
in the end—I should not really. When did 
you see him last? So lately! That’s nothing. 
Just see how you have turned up—everybody 
thinking you had been killed. Now we have to 
go on, and to get you into camp. Just a few 
miles farther. Lucky we’ve got a dhooly here, 
and you must be carried along in that. We 
can mount Mr. Browne and Mr. Burns—it they 
can sit a saddle. Eh, Doctor, what do think ?” 

A limited supply of food and stimulant, 
judiciously administered, made all three feel 
better. The Colonel’s plans were quickly 
followed out, and in no long time they were 
safe in camp with the rest of Colonel Worsley’s 
party. A small tent was assigned to Evie, 
pitched close beside that of the Colonel, and 
a native woman was found to wait upon her. 

Meanwhile the whole tale had been related 
to the Colonel, and he had decided sadly that 
very small hapes existed of Royston being ever 
seen again. The poor fellow had doubtless 
fallen in with mutineers, and most likely had 
been slain on the spot. 

‘**We must keep up her spirits, though— 
not let her down too quickly. After all, 
there’s no certainty yet awhile. Don’t tell 
her, any of you, that there is no ground for 
hope. That must come later,” Colonel Worsley 
said. 


Many hours of dire suspense had been spent 
by Evie and Bertie before anyone had come 
to them. At length Browne reappeared, 
accompanied by Behari Singh, and for one 
moment Evie’s hopes rose high, only to be 
dashed to the ground. Neither of them knew 
aught of Royston. 

Browne had gone farther than he at first 
intended, penetrating almost to the border of 
the jungle. Then, seeing some men near, he 
had hidden himself in a hollow tree-trunk, 
and had been compelled to remain there for 
three or four hours, until the coast was clear. 


When at length no one was visible, he had 
ventured out, and on his way back to the cave 
he had, to his great joy, encountered Beharj 
Singh. 

Some perplexities were then cleared up, 
Rebel sepoys still haunted the village, and 
both the Malik and Behari had been subjected 
to close surveillance, being suspected of har. 
bouring or assisting escaped ‘ Sahib-logue,” 
It had been impossible for either of them to 
elude their tormentors, and they had not dared 
even to attempt going towards the jungle, 
lest by so doing they should direct attention 
to the little party of refugees. 

This day there was a ‘‘tamasha” in the 
village, and Behari, taking advantage of the 
contusion, had made a successful effort to get 
away unobserved. He had weighty news to 
bring. Until he met Browne he knew nothing 
of Royston not being with the others. He 
was on his way to tell them of an encamp- 
ment of English and loyal native troops some 
twelve miles off, and to urge them at once to 
go thither. Behari still pressed this plan for 
those who were left. He would show them 
the way, and then he would return to search 
for traces of Royston. 

It was hard work to persuade Evie to leave 
the spot. Her only wish was to remain there 
until Royston should return. But where they 
now were they could do nothing for Royston, 
if, indeed, he still lived. Once with English 
troops, they might be able to go to his rescue, 
A forlorn hope, this; but it served for the 
moment. 

Evie yielded with a breaking heart, and they 
started, leaving a slip of paper inside the 
cave, torn from Bertie’s pocket-book, with a 
few words in pencil for Royston’s guidance, 
should he come back. Their expectation was 
of a long and exhausting journey. But when 
only three or four miles had been accom- 
plished, as they neared a border of the jungle, 
they heard a distant tramp of horses, and soon 
the familiar colours loomed on their sight. 
Behari vehemently urged them forward, himself 
holding back; and with one desperate effort 
of failing strength, the three were in time. 

Had they not caught the detachment in 
passing, they might have failed altogether 
in their aim. Early next morning the camp 
was broken up, and the party went on, reach- 
ing in a series of forced marches the large 
station for which they were bound. Many 
miles more of walking, in their exhausted 
and half-starved condition, would have been 
scarcely possible to any of the three before 
next morning. 


Ten long days had crept by, and Evie alone 
still watched for Cecil. She could not endure 
to give up hope. 

No one had the heart to say to her in 

















plain terms that she was a widow; but she 


saw in the faces of her friends what they 
thought, and she clung the more frantically 
to her own belief that Royston would yet 
appear. He could not be dead. She would 
see him again. He had not left her thus for 


life, without a farewell word. 

Colonel Worsley was most anxious to put 
Evie in a place of safety. ‘‘She cannot stay 
here. She ought to go to England as soon as 
possible,” he said often. He did not at first 
venture to say so to her; but as days went 
on, and as the news for which she craved 
never arrived, he at length spoke out. His 
own wife and his two little children were 
going to take advantage of a good escort 
to the coast immediately, that they might 
embark for England. The Colonel had 
strenuously insisted on this, and his young 
wife had given into his decision. He tackled 
Evie next. 

“My dear,” he said gravely, “I am going 
to do a very cruel thing; but it is a thing 
which your father and your husband would 
both have wished. It may be—at the least 
a long while before you hear anything more 
of Captain Royston, even if Well, I will 
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not say ‘if.’ But you see how slow letters 
are now in arriving from anywhere. You 
may have to pass months in this uncer- 
tainty. And you cannot stay here when my 
wife is gone. There is nothing for you but 
to go home. I am going to send you to 
England with my wife.” 

Evie broke down at that, and cried 
bitterly. At first she utterly refused. She 
would not go; she could not leave; she must 
stay, she said. Until she could know what 
had become of her husband her duty was in 
India. 

Colonel Worsley differed from her. 

“IT think your duty is to do what you 
know that your father wished, and what you 
may be sure your husband would wish. If | 
can get hold of Behari Singh, I will do so, and 
you shall hear everything that he has to tell.” 

“She is a resolute little girl,” the Coloncl 
said to his wife. **Poor child! it is too 
piteous that she should be widow as well as 
wife before her eighteenth birthday. But 
she must go, of course; there is no question 
about the matter. So good an escort to the 
coast might not come again for mouths.” 

END OF CHAPTER SIX. 














*“*My dear,” he said gravely, ‘“‘I am going to do a very cruel thing.” 
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THE COUNTRY OF MACHZERUS, THE 
SCENE OF JOHN THE BAPTIST’S 


IMPRISON MENT. 





By the Rev. Professor J. H. Bernard, D.D. 


“Art thou He that should come, or do we look for another ?”—Sr. 





HIS 


> 


the question 

which the Baptist 

sent his disciples to 

ask of our Lord; 

and, if we recall the 
events which drew it 
out, we shall not think 
it a strange or uh- 

John, the son. of 
the ministry of 
hard and 
sorrowful service. The voice of God had 
come to him while in the flower of early 
manhood, bidding him declare to his 
countrymen, as they awaited the deliver- 
ance of Israel, the need of a change of 
heart if they would be ready. for the 
Deliverer when He came. ‘“ Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” 
was the burden of his startling message. 
But the world does not tolerate such 
this, if it is applied to 
Men are very ready to 


was 





question, 
had found 


natural 
Zacharias, 
preparation for the Gospel a 


preaching as 
individual cases. 
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would be well for their 
mend their ways; but 
they do not like to be reminded of 
their own personal sins. And _ when 
Herod found that the fearless prophet 
would not spare the vices of a king, he 
him to the silence of a 


believe that it 
neighbours to 


condemned 
prison. 

This, then, was the end of the Bap- 
tist’s career. Of him, when a babe, his 
father had spoken the great words of 
rejoicing : “Thou, child, shalt be called 
the Prophet of the Highest.” And he 
had gone “before the face of the Lord.” 
He had spent his days in the prepar- 


ation for the gospel of peace. With 
unerring insight, he had_ hailed his 
younger kinsman, the carpenter of 


long - looked - for 
By him Jesus 


the 
race, 


Nazareth, as 
Redeemer of his 


had been declared to be the Christ, 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” At his hands 
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baptism had been solemnly administered 
to One whom he revered as Master and 
was ready to adore as Lord. ‘** He must 
increase, I must decrease,” were his 
quiet words. The messenger of the New 
Covenant accepted the intimation that 
his work was done. 

But imprisonment, silence, death! 
Was it possible that these were to be 
his reward? Was it possible that the 
King of whose coming he had _ been 
the herald, the knowledge of whose 
salvation he had _ proclaimed to an 
expectant people, should forget or 
ignore his faithful service? Surely 
there would be a place in the Kingdom 
for him who had prepared the way for 
the King? And, sick at heart, he 
begins to doubt if this indeed could be 
the Christ. Perhaps he has been delud- 
ing himself with vain dreams: _per- 
haps he has been deceiving himself; 
er—more sorrowful thought—has been 
deceived. How shall he satisfy himself 
in this distress? He decides to take a 
bold course. He will send his followers 
to ask of Jesus, the Good Physician, 
the Preacher of Peace, *“‘ Art Thou He 
that should come?” Art Thou that 
Coming One for whose Advent our 
race has waited?—for whose Advent I 
believed myself to have prepared the 
way? Or is it all a mistake? Are we 
‘gain to be mocked of our hopes? 
Are we to look for another ? 

The question was a natural one, in 
truth, and we might have’ expected 
that a positive answer would have been 
sent to the man as he lay in _ his 
prison. Some personal words of sym- 
pathy, of assurance, of promise, we 
should have thought would not have 
been amiss. But the Lord did not give 
him a direct answer at all. His mes- 
sage even seems to have in it a touch 
of rebuke. ‘‘Go your way, and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see: 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame 
walk . . . the deaf hear and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
These were the well-known signs of 
Him who was to come. Isaiah of old 
had in splendid phrases bidden those of 
a fearful heart to look onward to the 
day when the eyes of the blind should 
Le opened, and the ears of the deaf 
unstopped, when the lame man _ should 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb should sing. And all this had 
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come to pass. It was for John to say 
of whom it had been predicted. Were 
not these the signs of the Christ? ‘Go 
and tell John the things which ye do 
hear and see.” And He adds a last 
word, which must have come with sad 
significance to the captive who had 
half lost his faith: ‘Blessed is he, 
whosoever shall not be offended in Me.” 
With that word from his Master, the 
herald of the Kingdom had to be con- 
tent; and his release came, not by a 
miracle from heaven, but through the 
gate of death. The bold prophet of the 
new order went to his martyrdom to 
gratify the caprice of an abandoned and 
cruel woman. 

It is a strange, pathetic story, full of 
heroism. full of hope, full of doubt, 
full of faith. And the humanity of the 
man nowhere comes out with more dis- 
tinctness than in that question, ‘“ Art 
thou He that should come?” 

It is a question which is ever being 
repeated: it is never obsolete or un- 
meaning: it is the greatest question in 
all the world. Is Chré¢st still the Coming 
One? Is the Christian interpretation of 
nature and of history the true interpre- 
tation? Is He whom we worship here 
in very deed He whom all the ages seek ? 
What is the meaning of the world’s 
progress and growth? Whither is it 
tending? Where are we all going? 
What is the destiny of the creatures 
whom, we are told, God made in His 
own image ? 

There are two answers. We must 
choose between them. One is’ the 
answer of materialism. Dust we are, 
and to dust we shall return. There is 
no meaning or purpose in this blind 
drifting of the ages: life and death, 
love and despair, joy and_ grief, are 
only phases of an unsolved and insoluble 
enigma. That is one answer, an answer 
of which few indeed who glibly repeat 
it have faced the horror. But if we 
believe, as we must believe—unless we 
abandon ourselves to permanent intel- 
lectual confusion — that the world’s 
growth has a meaning and an eternal 
purpose, that men and women are not 
the victims of an unalterable fate, but 
that their lives are a _ discipline by 
which the Supreme is training them 
for the vision and the service of Him- 
self, then we shall go on to ask, ** How 
may we learn of this purpose? In 
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whom is it embodied? Who is He that 
is to come?” 

*The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now. 
And not only so, but ourselves also, 
which have the firstfruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within = our- 
selves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body.” That is 
the Christian conception of the growth 
of nature, of the history of nations, 
that it and they find their fulfilment 
in what St. Paul calls the eternal pur- 
pose of God in Christ Jesus. And as 
you read it, you say, perhaps, ‘ Yes, 
there may be an eternal purpose, but 
how am I to know what it is?” Now 
that is the very question of the 
Baptist. You are convinced that the 
world is advancing to a great destiny, 
that its life is fed from above, that, as 
it proceeds ‘“‘from strength to strength,” 
it accomplishes the will of the Supreme. 
But you pause, and ask of Jesus of 
Nazareth, ‘“‘Art Thou He that should 
come, or look we for another?” So 
many voices are asking all around 
us, in society and in literature. And 
as the question is asked (and it is not 
wrong that it should be asked, if so be 
that it is asked in reverence and patient 
sincerity, not in petulance, or in haste, 
or in idle curiosity), will you not recall 
the way in which it was met by our 
Lord Himself? He gave no direct answer 
to the man who asked it first. He did 
not release John from prison; so far 
as we know, He sent him no personal 
message of comfort. The splendid com- 
mendation of him who was no soft 
courtier, no shaken reed, but among 
the greatest of the sons of men, was 
not delivered to John’s disciples. It was 
spoken to the multitude, when the 
messengers had gone. To John the only 
message is, ‘‘Tell the things which 
ye do hear and see.” 

The appeal is to experience in the 
last resort. What are the things which 
you hear and see? The religion of the 
Incarnation is indeed the most perfect 
revelation that has been granted to 
men of the mysteries of life and thought 
and being. But it is not its philo- 
sophical completeness which will win 
your allegiance; it is the measure of 
its achievement. What has this religion 
done for the world? Certainly the 
appeal can be made now with as much 


power as in the days of the Baptist, 
The uncounted benetits which Chris. 
tianity has conferred upon nmnkind; 
the stupendous spiritual miracles which 
it has accomplished, miracles greater 
than the giving of sight to the blind, 
or hearing to the deaf; these are the 
works to which it appeals if you ask, 
**Are we to believe that He who was to 
come did come in Palestine years ago?” 

Is this too large a picture? You may 
think that it is. Few of us are competent 
to pass judgment on the history of the 
world in such a fashion. Then let us 
confine ourselves to what we hear and 
see. What do we know of the works of the 
Christ? Have we not seen something of 
a Divine power in the Christian heroisms 
of common life? Look round any of our 
great cities, and ask yourselves who are 
the men and women that do most for 
its welfare? Who are the benefactors 
of the society in which we live and move? 
Ask yourselves, if the spiritual energy 
which is inspired by the love of Christ 
were suddenly removed, what would 
become of the manifold labours of self- 
sacrifice and self-devotion which are be- 
ing carried on day by day in our crowded 
streets and alleys? God forbid that we 
should say that there can be no charity, 
no tenderness for the weak and sinful, 
no care for the poor or the sick, in a 
heart which will not own allegiance to 
the person of our Master; but we are 
bold to say that, as matters stand in 
modern life, the service of man is only dis- 
played on any considerable scale by the 
servants of Jesus Christ. ‘Go and tell 
the things which ye do hear and see.” 
These are the plain signs of a Divine 
Mission, for they reflect the all-embracing 
love of God. 

“How unsatisfying and incomplete an 
answer!” you say. Yes, I know it is. 
Neither philosophy, nor history, nor 
common-sense observation of the world 
will entirely satisfy a soul that is seek- 
ing after the living Christ. You may 
find no comfort in the speculative con- 
viction of St. Paul and St. John—however 
deeply true—that Jesus Christ is the pre- 
destined climax of creation, in whom 
chaos becomes order and the world re- 
gains its hope. A philosophical theory of 
things—very few people care about it, or 
would understand it if it were put before 
them. Deeply important in its true 
place, it is something too refined for 


























common life. Nor is there much satis- 
faction, perhaps, in reflecting on the 
wonders Which Christ and Christendom 
have done for human society. Most of us 
historians, but 
who 


are not philosophers or 
plain en and women desire to 
learn our duty in matters of faith and 
conduct. And if the question, “Art Thou 
He that should come?” 
this practical fashion, with this practical 
purpose behind it, let us think of the 
bearing of our Lord’s answer on the 
Baptist’s state of mind. John had a deep- 
rooted belief and hope as to what the 
Redeemer of Israel was to be and to do. 
And the appeal to experience with which 
our Lord answered him had its power in 
this, that the works of Jesus corresponded 
to the vision of a Deliverer which John 
had before him. And so, when we ask 
of our Lord, ** Art Thou He that should 
come?” He answers us now as of old by 
bidding us think of His graces and His 
gifts in the light of our own personal 
desires and needs. 

If the question forces itself upon us, let 
us ask ourselves in all reverence, ‘* What 
kind of a Master and Lord do we desire ? 
What do we know that we need in our 
heart of hearts? What do we seek in 
the Coming One, in Him whom we shall 
recognise as Deliverer and Friend? This 


presses on us in 


A Harvest Hyun. 
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at least, One who can give us the victory 
over through whose grace 
selfishness and lust may be 
This at least, One who can 
speak to us, to Whom we can speak, whom 
through silence and grief; 


ourselves, 
greed and 


overcome, 


we can trusi 
One in whose love our poor lives may be 
transfigured and catch something of the 
light that comes from Him.” And that 
all this is offered to you in Christ is the 
experience of countless multitudes. They 
tell you the things that they hear and see. 
Such is He to whom we look. We look 
for no other. In God who became man 
for our sakes we find the best—the only 
answer to the puzzles of life. Dark days 
may come to us, as they came to John 
the Baptist, days of grief or perplexity. 
in which God’s face seems to be turned 
away. We shall not flinch therefore. 
Human life is too complex for perfect 
theory : our conviction of the love of God 
is not to be shaken by a day or an hour of 
darkness. Browning says it well: 


“The sum of all is—yes, my doubt is great; 
My faith’s still greater; then my faith’s enough.” 


Human experience is, after all, the 
one unfailing test of theory. Jesus of 
Nazareth is for us the Coming One, for 
He answers to every expectation of our 
restless hearts. 


A HARVEST HYMN. 


YOW to God we lift our voices, 
For each thankful heart rejoices 
r That the reaping time has come! 
Now the Church her pean raises, 


lo t ‘ather singing praises 


I ys of Harvest-Home. 
While the wintry winds were blowing, 
Through the fields we went forth sowing, 
D ¢ what the year would bring ; 
But tell another story 
N th ills are crowned with glory 
And valleys shout and sing. 


arvest’s treasures golden 
7 us of the promise olden 
Which our future peace insures ;— 
\s it was it will be ever. 
Seed and harvest time shall never 
Cease as long as earth endures : 


For the Lord who clothes the 


Will His flock throuvh vrateful shadows 


And refreshing 
He who from the 


> 
meadows 


pastures lead ; 


highest heavens 


Stoops to feed the hungry ravens 


Will supply His children’s need 


Though we sow the seed in s dn ss, 
We shall come 


Bringing home the golden sheaves 


again with gladness 


After nights of toil and sorrow, 
Dawns at last a bright to-morrow 
Which all former loss retrieves. 


If we sow the seed from Heaven, 
Unto us there shall be given 
Treasure in the world to come, 
Where the silver bells are ringing, 
And the angel-reapers singing 
Joyful songs of Harvest-Hom: 
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SOME HISTORIC PULPITS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Queen’s Favourite Hymns,’’ Etc. 
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GREAT deal of interest 
is attached to the pulpit 
from which a good and 
eloquent preacher has 
been in the habit of 
addressing his congre- 
gation perhaps for many 
years together, and it 

is curious to observe how often such 

pulpits have fallen into decay, or been 
removed, or even broken up and de- 
stroyed. New men, even among ministers 
of religion, have new manners and new 
tastes: some like an open space, almost 
a platform, others prefer what may be 
called a ** box” pulpit, and some, again, 
feel most at ease on a sort of half- 
raised rostrum, where they can move 
about, address themselves to their 
hearers on one side or the other, or 
face the whole assemblage. Christian 
men and women, looking with the eye of 
faith on the messenger appointed to preach 
the Gospel to them, will, like Professor 





PEDEN’S OPEN-AIR PULPIT, RUBERS- 
LAW. 


Ruskin, “wish that his words may be 
simple, even when they are sweetest, 
and the place from which he speaks 
like a marble rock in the desert, about 
which the people have gathered in their 
thirst.” 

In times of persecution for conscience’ 
sake well-known preachers have frequently 
resorted to lonely spots on the hillsides 
and mountains, where those who wished 
to hear them have come in all directions, 
over field and moorland, and through 
forest and fen, from a radius of many 
miles, especially in Navarre and Auvergne, 
and in Scotland in the days of the 
Covenanters. One of the most remark- 
able natural pulpits is a group of rocks 
near the top of Ruberslaw, in Teviotdale, 
commanding one of the finest views on 
the Border, where many witnesses for 
the truth used to preach to vast con- 
gregations, who seemed almost to have 
risen out of the moss-hags to listen. 
Its acoustic properties are extraordinary, 














































and the allowed of sentinels, 
who were posted in many directions to 
give notice of approaching danger. One 
of the most noted was Alexander Peden, 
who used to take his stand on the spot 


position 


where a figure is seen in our illustration, 
and lay his Bible on a flat, white stone 
that was under his very hand, while a 


large rock down below is said to have 
Communion table. Peden 
was called the ‘* Prophet,” 
and there is a tradition that, at Lang- 
side Farm, about nine miles from Hawick, 


served as a 
sometimes 


a farm labourer once presented himself 
in those troublous times, and offered to 
thresh corn for his board and lodging. 


The farmer accepted him, and was pleased 
both with the man and his work. When 
Saturday night came, he told the new 
inmate in confidence that Alexander Peden 








was going to preach on Ruberslaw the 

next day, and offered him a lift in the 

cart. He declined this, but said he 

should start early and walk. When the 
4. A E y 

JOHN KNOX'’S PULPIT IN THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 


Formerly in St. Giles'’s, Edinburgh.) 
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Langside family had accomplished their 
journey and the long climb after leaving 
the cart, they saw, standing on the 
pulpit rock, the very man who had been 
threshing their corn, and who was Peden 
himself. 
Another that 


this spot is 


story of 


oes, < ‘ 
*\ . Fa fe ty. = a 
a bate sd 
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DR EBENEZER ERSKINE’S PULPIT 

John Welsh, another noted Covenanter, 
Was preaching there when a company 
of horse under Lord Airlie tried to 
break up the meeting: but the men 
present faced them with swords and 
guns, while the women filled their laps 
with stones. The attacking party judged 
prudence to be the better part of 
valour, and rode off, leaving the preacher 
to finish his sermon unmolested. 


John Knox, the chief leader of the 
Reformation in Scotland, had a large 
and enlightened = mind. Despite the 
radical difference in their religious 
views, Mary of Guise, the mother of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, had a_ great 
respect for him, and presented him 
with a watch, which, besides being 
valuable, was almost a curiosity in 
those times. It is still preserved in 
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the Free Church College Museum at 
Aberdeen. Knox was not only a 
theologian, but a great educationist, 
and taught his countrymen that edu- 
cation was a religious duty which 
they owed to God and themselves, and 
that they must forego any comfort 


(Photo: Cassell and Co,. Ltd. 


DR. GUTHRIE S PULPIT, FREE ST JOHN'S CHURCH, 


rather than allow their children to grow 
up ignorant and untaught. Thus giving 
education a new religious meaning, he 
made Scotchmen eager for it, and they 
have never forgotten the lesson. He 
was the one man who withstood the per- 
sonal charm and spell of Mary Stuart, 
when, after the death of her first hus- 
band, Francis II. of France, she landed 
at Leith, and all Scotland fell, as it 


. 





EDINBURGH 


were, at her feet in an enthusiasm of 
loyalty: and when her son, James VI, 
of Scotland and I. of England, was 
crowned as an infant at Stirling in 1567, 
it was Knox who preached the trench- 
ant and fearless sermon which pointed 
out the best aims of a Scottish monarch. 
His influence probably had 
some weight in the royal 
boy’s upbringing, for George 
Buchanan, a famous divine, 
Was appointed his tutor; all 
the Acts in favour of the 
Church ran in James’s name, 
and he has been called the 
first Covenanter, because, 
with all his nobles, he signed 
the first Covenant, or King’s 
Confession, in 1581. There 
are three wooden  pulpits 
still in existence from which 
John Knox is known to have 
preached, one at St. Andrews, 
one at Stirling, and the third 
and most celebrated was in 
the old St. Giles’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, and when it had 
to be removed was _ placed 
in the Antiquarian Museum 
in that city. Our illustra- 
tion is taken from a_ photo- 
graph made just before it 
was removed from the old 
Antiquarian to the present 
Museum, and is supposed to 
be the only copy in exist- 
ence. 

A divine greatly venerated 
by his own generation, and 
who played an _ important 
part in the history of the 
Established Church in Scot- 
land, was Dr. Ebenezer Er- 
skine, who was born in 1680, 
and was consequently a 
middle-aged man when he 
made the famous stand that 
resulted in splitting that 
Church up into two sections. 
He maintained that the right of appoint- 
ing ministers belonged to the people 
alone, and had nothing to do with the 
tenure of land, and on those grounds 
objected to an Act of Assembly in 1732. 
He and those who joined him were con- 
sequently expelled from the Church by 
the General Assembly in 1740, and formed 
themselves into the Secession or, as it 
is now called, the United Presbyterian 
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(Phot Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 
DR. BONAR’S PULPIT, KELSO. 
Church. His pulpit is reverently pre- 


served in the Synod Hall of the 
United Presbyterian Church at Aber- 
deen, Where the photograph was taken. 

To come to more modern divines who, 
besides upholding the tenets of the 
Church of Scotland, have been popular 
preachers and have enjoyed a great 
reputation among Christian Churches 
all over the world, Dr. Guthrie and 
Dr. Horatius Bonar stand out pre-emin- 
ently. The former was literally * golden 
mouthed” in the pulpit, and many of 
his books were eagerly read by people 
who would scarcely glance at an _ or- 
dinary published sermon, his ‘ Gospel 
in Ezekiel” being perhaps one of the 
most widely known and = appreciated. 
He had a long and_ distinguished 
career, his first charge being at Ar- 
bielot in 1830, whence he went to 
the Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh, in 1837. 
This was a collegiate charge, and he 
got it unecollegiated, left the other 
minister in Old Greyfriars in 1840, 
and had a church in St. John’s in the 
other half of the parish. Then, in 
ISt3, he went out at the Disruption of 
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the Established Church, and a new 
church was built for him in Edin- 
burgh, called Free St. John’s, in the 
winter of 1844-45, Our illustration 
shows the pulpit of this church, 
from which he preached for many 
years to crowded congregations 
that frequently ineluded — distin- 
guished strangers from all parts of 
the world, who would have’ con- 
sidered a visit to Edinburgh incom- 
plete if they had not heard its 
famous preacher in his own church. 

Dr. Horatius Bonar was a singu- 
larly gifted and much - beloved 
minister. His eloquence was great, 
and it is not going too far to say 
that he habitually spoke true and 
rhythmic poetry. His wise humility 
was shown by the fact that in a 
day of religious biographies he 
charged those nearest and dearest 
to him that none should ever be 
written of him after his death. His 
memory is indelibly connected with 
two churches, one being the parish 
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BONAR’S PULPIT IN THE CHALMERS MEMORIAL 
CHURCH, EDINBURGH 














(Photo: Watterson and Son, Wirksworth.) 


DR. DODDRIDGE’S PULPIT. 


chureh of Kelso, whence he went out 
at the time of the Disruption, and 
of which our illustration shows the 
pulpit; the other was the Grange 
Free Church in Edinburgh, built as 
a memorial of Dr. Chalmers, and the 
pulpit of which is shown on the pre- 
ceding page. He was one of the sweet 
singers of the age, and his beautiful 
hymns, ** Thy way, not mine, O Lord,” 
*“‘T heard the voice of Jesus say,” and 
‘Calm me, my God, and keep me 
ealm,” which were all published in 
1856, are to be found in almost every 
hymnal in the world. 

Probably the most ancient pulpit in 
Iingland, still in constant use, is the 
one in Lutterworth church, from 
which, towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, John Wryclif  pro- 
claimed the Bible as the one ground 
of faith, and declared that every 
man who could read had a right to 
search it for himself. When the late 
Sir Gilbert Seott restored the parish 
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church the greatest care was taken 
of the old pulpit, and it must have 
been very much as it appears now 
on the day when the great scholar 
and reformer was stricken with 
paralysis and carried out to die. 
The group of energetic and de- 
voted men under whom there was 
a great revival of Evangelical re- 
ligion in the eighteenth century 
comprised Dr. Doddridge, whose 
* Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul” is still one of the classies 
of theology, John and = Charles 
Wesley, George Whitefield, the 
saintly Fletcher of Madeley, Venn, 
Romaine, John Newton, and, though 
last, not least, Dr. Watts. Most of 
them were ordained clergymen of 
the Established Church, and, like 
the reformers of an earlier date, 
sought to purify and quicken the 
Mother Church from within, and 
only formed circles of Christian 
ministers outside it when _ they 
were persecuted and contemned by 
some of the bishops and _ other 
dignitaries. In the divisions that 
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PULPIT IN WHICH DINAH MORRIS PREACHED AT 
WIRKSWORTH 























followed, John Wesley was the disci- 
plinarian and organiser, the others were 
his warm-hearted Christian brethren and 
more oO! less his coadjutors. 

Dr. Philip Doddridge was in the zenith 
of his 1744, when he was 
minister to a large and important Inde- 
pendent congregation at Northampton, and 
held out the right hand of fellowship to 
the Wesleys, to whom he threw open his 
pulpit. One of the great offences of 


powers in 


these zealous reformers in the eyes of 
they 


the Church of England was _ that 





occupied and preached from pulpits be- 
other denominations than 


John Wesley and many of 


longing to 


their own 


his friends preached from the old oak 
structure where Doddridge’s was the 
most familiar and beloved figure. He 
Was a man whose spirit wore out his 
frail body, and was long known to be 
in consumption. At last he was obliged 
to bid farewell to his congregation and 
Went in quest of health to Bath, where 


the the popular Dr. Oliver (of biscuit 
fame), told him the only chance for his 
life was to spend the winter at Lisbon. 
costly, and in those days, 


This was a 
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risky journey; but Lady Huntingdon, 
whose guest he was, got about £300 to- 
gether and gave it to Mrs. Doddridge, who 
sailed with her husband from Falmouth, 
and Janded with him in a dying condition 
at Lisbon, where he was buried. The 
grief at Northampton was deep, but 
the generation who loved and revered 
Doddridge passed away, and when, in 
178, the chapel, which still bears his 
name, was altered and enlarged, no one 
think of retaining the old 
pulpit as a memento of the man. This 


seemed to 





to be known to the Rev. 
Scott, the first minister of 
Chapel at Matlock Bath, 
taken compassion on a 
very benighted colony of lead - miners 
at Middleton, about two miles from 
Matlock and from the lovely Via Gellia, 
and was building there a chapel at his 
own expense. He either begged or 
bought Dr. Doddridge’s old pulpit with 
its sounding-board and reading-desk, put 
it up in the new chapel at Middleton, and 
there it still stands. The sounding-board 
and desk have vanished, though some 
of the old people in the congregation 


happened 
Jonathan 
the Glenorchy 
who had just 
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remember them, but the identical old 
brass hat-peg remains, and also a re- 
ceptacle for the preacher’s watch. We 


are indebted to Mr. Hunt, senior deacon 
of Middleton Chapel for this information 
and for facilities for having the pulpit 
photographed. 

From Middleton to Wivksworth is a 
very short distance. and there in, a school- 


room underneath the United Methodist 
Free Church, has been preserved the 
identical pulpit in which Dinah Morris, 


the gentle but inspired ‘*Methody” of 
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Cassell and Co., 


WHITEFIELD’S PULPIT. 


* Adam Bede” used to preach. There 
the lead-miners, and the agricultural 
labourers and the stockingers who 
gathered round her, listened as she 
pleaded with them ‘not to hate any- 


thing but sin: to be full of love to every 
creature; to be frightened at nothing; 
to be sure that all things will turn to 
good; not to mind pain, because it is 
our Father's will: to know that nothing 
could part us from God who loves us, 
and who fills our souls with peace and 
joy, because we are sure that whatever 
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He wills is holy, just and good.” This 
pulpit is shown on page 990, and there 


is still extant a curious oil painting 
showing Dinah as she was in old age, 


The City Road Chapel is connected 
chiefly with the last thirteen years of 
John Wesley’s life. It was opened on 


November Ist, 1778. He preached his last 
sermon there on February 22nd, and died 


in the adjoining house on March 2nd, 


1791. His pulpit remains just as it was 
in his day in the chapel, where our 
illustration of it was taken. 

The Rev. George Whitefield was a 
great friend of the Wesleys and of 


Lady Huntingdon, and one of her many 
chaplains. He opened immense chapels, 


then called “ tabernacles,” all over the 
country, but the one with which his 
name was chiefly associated was in 


Moorfields, not very far from the Foundry 


which was the Wesley headquarters 
before the building in the City Road. 
Moorfields in 1740 was a_ great. bare 


continually under 
much overgrown 
short rushes that abound in 
marshy places. Easter and Whitsun- 
tide fairs were held there, and all sorts 
of shows and entertainments, for, though 
close to London, it was well outside the 
city bounds. Here on these fields, White- 
field preached, morning, noon, and night, 
and gathered such crowds together that 


parts of it 
winter, and 


comnon, 
water in 
by the 


the shows and Merry Andrews were 
deserted. Soon a large shed was erected 


to shelter him and his vast congregations 
from sun and storm, and afterwards, in 
1753, a great Tabernacle occupied the 
same spot, and was the chief scene of 
Whitefield’s = ministrations. Probably 
jerry-building was as rife then as it is 
now, and the Tabernacle fell into utter 
decay, and was replaced about 1868 by 
the present structure at the corner of 
Leonard Street, City Road, in which the 
original pulpit was replaced, and through 
the kindness of the present pastor, the 


Rev. Isaac Pugh, we are able show it. 
Moorfields is now all stony — streets, 
abounding with big warehouses, much 


intersected by numerous alleys, in which 
the poorest of the poor live, thousands 
of whom are still gathered into the fold 


of the Tabernacle. Wealthier people who 
have even a little to give have long 
since deserted the neighbourhood, and 


is literally no money 
necessary repairs Or 


unfortunately there 
forthcoming for the 
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for the sanitary alterations demanded sermons on that spot in the open air 


by the parish authorities. during the riot of 1780. The old pulpit 
‘Lady Huntingdon lived chiefly at Bath, from which this quaintly eloquent divine 
and the chapel built under her auspices and many of his friends used to preach 
for the Connexion had a most remark- the Gospel is now at Christ Church, West- 
able preaching place, which has quite minster, in the Lower Hawkstone Hall. 
recently been restored as much as pos- Warm interest attaches to the pulpits 
sible to its original aspect, and our’ of the late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, but 
illustration is taken from it. Wesley and they have not been preserved. The last, 
Whitefield frequently preached there, and which was rather platform than pulpit, 
Horace Walpole once minutely described was burned in the fire which in April 
this preaching place, with its white consumed the huge Tabernacle that was 
eagles and searlet) arm-chairs behind the scene of his latter-day ministrations. 


them. The Rev. Rowland Hill preached The pulpit of the New Park Street Chapel 
there frequently during the seventy years was made into a summer-house in Mr. 
of his ministry. His name will always Spurgeon’s garden at Nightingale Lane, 
be popularly associated with that chapel Balham, and its stairs were placed 
at Bath, though he preached continually against a tree near; but in the Stock- 
in London in chapels belonging to Lady well Orphanage stands the pulpit that 
Huntingdon’s Connexion or the taber- was formerly in the Primitive Methodist 
nacles. Surrey Chapel was built on St. chapel at Colchester from which the 
George’s Fields, a very depraved part of discourse was delivered that led to Mr. 
London, in memory of his wonderful Spurgeon’s conversion. 
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PREACHING PLACE IN LADY HUNTINGDON S CHAPEL, BATH, 


(As it was when Rowland Hill preached there.) 
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THROUGH MUCH TRIBULATION. 


By Ethel F. Heddle, Author of ‘‘ Three Girls in a Flat.”’ 


CHAPTER I. 


GUY OPENS THE DOOR. 





ELL, I must be 
off, Dora. 
Come here, 
my boy, and 
stop * prac- 
tising be- 
haviour to 
your own 
shadow’ like 
Malvolio. 
There, kiss 
your father. 
Take care of 

him, Dora, and so, farewell!” 

The busy Q.C. walked out of the dining- 
room briskly and happily. He carried away 
with him, certainly, a pleasant picture. <A 
handsome dining-room facing the London 
street, the lunch things still on the table, and 
a glitter of silver and crystal catching the 
beams of the brief November sun, with yellow 
chrysanthemums in slender glasses. In the 
deep arm-chair on the right of the fire, his 
wife—a slender, delicately beautiful woman, 
a good deal younger than himself—was watch- 
ing their little boy, who, very gorgeously at- 
tired, was prancing happily about the room, 
admiring his own diamond-buckled shoes. 
Guy was going, in the evening, to a large 
children’s party, and his costume of velvet 
and lace and diamond-buckled shoes had 
just come home, and was being rehearsed in. 
The Q.C. had smiled at the costume with 
slightly raised evebrows: but the child was 
too pretty to criticise, though in his heart of 
hearts the father scarcely approved of such 














iate hours or so much excitement for five 
years. Mr. Arundel preferred, instead, to 
steal up at night to the big nursery, and see 
him lying asleep with a rosy cheek pressed 
into the pillow, and perhaps a_ refractory 
wooden horse still elasped in one chubby hand ; 
and the child was excitable and imaginative 
too: but, as Dora said, he looked ** fascinating ” 
and so, of course, the proud father secretly 
allowed that indeed he did. 

Guy had Dora’s velvety eves, Dora’s hair 
it came upon him often still, in a kind of 
wonder, that he was her husband, and Guy’s 
father. They were the light of his eyes, the 


joy of his life. He was thinking of the little 








scene as he drove away back to work, smiling 
at the picture the boy made. Dora wanted 
him painted thus—well, why not’ She was 
far more conscious of the boy’s beauty than 
of her own ! 

And all through the afternoon the memory 
of the little scene rested happily in the second 
plane of his mind—something precious left 
there, to be taken out and gazed upon in any 
momentary leisure. Poor father ! 

He had been gone for some time before Dora 
roused herself, sitting up to laugh at the little 
boy still pirouetting. 

** Guy, who will you take down to supper?” 

* You, mother ! ” 

She laughed merrily. 

** My darling, I am too big ! ” 

**Oh, no, mother, you could bend, you know; 
you see, I told father I would. Father said 
he’d not be there, so I said J would take you!” 

** How sweet of my boy! But there are such 
dear little girls.” 

“Oh, there’s lots of time to play with 
them,” Guy said, humming gently. ‘* Mother, 
there’s the bell, may I peep?” 

He was kneeling on one of the chairs at the 
window, and stole back to announce it was 
‘Lady Vane,” just as the door opened, and 
with a rustle of silks, a charmingly dressed 
young woman came in, beginning to speak 
before she was seen. 

* Dora! So glad vou are still here! Put on 
your bonnet at once, and come with me.” 

‘Lottie, [ can’t! Truefit, Guy's nurse, 
is out, and the household is disorganised. I 
promised I’d look after him till six. And 
he is going to the Freres’ children’s party, 
so I don’t want to take him out and tire him.” 

Her ladyship had kissed Guy and _ seated 
herself, settling her huge sable muff with its 
bouquet of violets, before answering. She 
always spoke very decidedly. 

* As if there were not at least half a dozen 
idle servants in a big house like this, Listen, 
Dora: the child won't be run off with! And 
Joachim is playing a// our favourites. I caught 
sight of the programme, and that moment put 
on my bonnet! Rex brought in the tickets 
at lunch, but [ was of two minds till I saw 
the programme ! Come, ring the bell for one 
of the idle six: give your orders, don your 
bonnet, and off we start for St. James's Hall! 
The carriage is here.” 

“1 do feel tempted!” Dora allowed, one 

















jewelled hand on the bell, “ But Stephen is 
sO particular about trusting the boy with no 
one but Truefit.” 

“My dear, what folly ! 
music! Ah, here is someone, send 


Come, you mustn't 
miss the 
him for your maid to bring your bonnet here, 
Dora, we really have no time to spare.” 

Mrs. Arundel 
the man for one of the 


dispatched 
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She looked back, laughingly, at the door. 
The boy regarded her earnestly. 
** Because mother and I were to have had 


tea here—and muffins—and father left me 


in her charge, and then you comed 
* He’s 


rustling off. 


lonely!” her ladyship murmured, 


* But, my dear Dora, he is a 





housemaids and her maid, 
a Frenchwoman, and she put i 
Guy nto Sarah’s charge, es 
bidding her let him play in 


the dining-room until her 
return, and very shortly she 
had donned her bonnet and 
sealskin. Guy watched with 


Mrs. Arundel, 


Swe pt away. 


deep interest 
indeed, Telit 
Are V 


going to the 
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“‘Are you going to the party ?”’ 


party?” the child inquired, as her ladyship 
spoke with a slight air of dis- 


don’t think I'd play 


rose, and he 
approval ; 
with you, you know 

* Why not, 


‘because |! 


Guy hw 
























chip of the old 
block! Did 
you hear the 
intonation of 
the Q.C,?) St. 
James's Hall, 
Marks, and 
drive quickly.” 
Mrs. Arundel 

had just stayed 

to kiss and 
clasp the boy, 
then the carriage 
hand from 


behind, 
Guy waved his 


Sarah waiting 
rolled off, and 
the window. 
“T°ll go up and send Sally—I do think it is 
Sarah was murmuring as 


trying,” the grim 
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the wheels died away ; “’ere’s my poor father 
come up from the country, for an hour, and 
Truefit out, and me to act nursemaid. I[’ll 
send Sally. Drat the boy !” 

Guy was standing in rather a lonely attitude 
when Sally appeared—a big, blousy girl, with 
red cheeks and staring light eyes. He really 
had searcely seen Sally, save on the stairs, or 
descending with a dust-pan. She did not 
much take his fancy, but then Sarah did not 
represent his ideal of a playmate either ; still 
he was a courteous little fellow, and would 
make her feel at home. 

* Are you to take charge of me?” he in- 
quired pleasantly. ‘* What shall we play at? 
Will you play with me? I’d better practise 
with someone tall, for I’m going to be with 
mother to-night! Do you know ‘Hunt the 
slipper’? ” 

But the small hand held out ingratiatingly 
did not tempt Sally. She was staring at the 
glitter of his tiny shees with their diamond 
buckles ! 

** My! are those diamonds ?” 

“They are mother’s; she sewed them on 
herself,” Guy said, examining his toes admir- 
ingly. ‘* Can you play, Sally ?’ 

** Not your sort,” and Sally laughed. ‘ Look 
ere, Master Guy, you wait a minute there, 
while I go and fetch you some toys—and some- 





thing to read for myself. Now don’t go 
falling into the fire. or anything! You can 
look out of window, if you like.” 

Guy felt rather indignant when she had 


gone. She spoke to him as if he were a baby! 
And the afternoon promised but poor enter- 
tainment if she was going to read. He was 
tired of toys. He wandered about the room, 
and out into the hall. Father’s big fur cloak 
was stroked, and one of father’s sticks ex- 
amined. He stood dreamily looking about 
him, and then his eye was caught by the big 
stuffed owl over the door. The afternoon had 
closed in fast, and the street lamp outside 
flickered into the hall, through the pane of 
glass above the door. Why was there an owl 
the door? Was there always an owl 
above people’s doors ¥ He meditated, and then 
slowly drew near. He had never noticed that 
owl but he could only see its back. 
How funny it must look outside, staring into 
the street, with round eyes! Guy gave a little 
laugh. His old uncle George had an owl, but 
it was in a glass case. Perhaps there was a 
story about this bird—he would ask his mother. 
He was at the now, his small hand on 
the handle which opened it. He had opened 
the door to father—standing on tip-toe—very 
often. Then father tossed him up and kissed 
him, 

He slid the little handle back. 
ing looking into the wet street. 
it would be 


above 


before, 


door 


He was stand- 
What fun 


to go to the other side, and see 
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He paused a 
Would 
Well, he could wipe them on the 


the owl from there ! 
looking at his shoes. 


moment, 
they be wet ? 
mat, as 


father did. He was out on the step—he 
closed the door softly behind him. 
Downstairs, Sally was looking for one of 


her novelettes, and the moments slipped by 
as she dipped into one or two to see if she had 
read them. She had quite forgotten her char 
she was deep in the woes of a countess. 
Guy picked his way across the street, and 


cr 
Be; 


stood still, smiling at his own daring. 

* Yes, there was the owl! If it was 

* Well, now, what a pretty little boy! W’ere 
are you going to, my pretty dear ?” 

The voice was ingratiating ; it belonged to 
a tall woman who wore a thick rusty black 
veil, and who looked with keen, furtive eyes 
through it. Her gaze, suddenly perceiving the 
little figure, glittered as it darted over him 
and fell on his shoes. 

** Are you lost, my pretty lamb?” 
quired ; “shall I take you ’ome ? ” 

“Oh, no, I’m not dost!” Guy said almost 
indignantly ; ‘1 only came out to see the 
owl. Who are you ?” 

“T’m a friend of your mamma’s, lovey,” 
said the smooth voice. Guy could not see her 
face very well. ‘‘ She’s out, isn’t she ? ” 

** Yes, she’s gone to the concert ! ” 


she in- 


* Well, now, wouldn’t it be nice to go and 
meet her? I’ll take you, if you like. Won't 
she be surprised ? ” 

Guy’s face illuminated at the suggestion. 


Instead of a long afternoon with irresponsive 
Sally, to go and meet mother ; it was not cold, 
and mother would be so pleased. 

** But I haven’t my hat!” he said. 

** Oh, that’s nothing. We'll buy one on the 
way. Suppose I carry you a little bit—not 
to wet those pretty shoes ? ” 

She took him in her arms, carefully hiding 
the glitter of the buckles under her long 
cloak. Her grasp was firm, but the child saw 
nothing wrong. She walked away, and he 
chattered pleasantly. After walking for some 
time she purchased a little cloth cap in a 
second-hand shop, and then on they went 
and still on. She walked briskly, as if know- 
ing no fatigue.. 

*Isn’t it near mother's 
asked, at last, a little wearily. 
near mother’s concert, please ? 

The woman had 
and she_ hailed 
wheeler, 

* We are going straight there,” 
and then gave the cabby an 
followed him. The door was closed, and they 
drove away. 

** Mother ‘Il be so pleased !” Guy was saying. 
* But I hope we'll get there very quickly, you 
It seems a long way off.” 


concert ?” Guy 

“Isn’t it getting 
now, 
four- 


reached a side-street 


and put him into a 
said, 


and 


she 


address 


know ! 
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certainly was lovely, and yet, do you 
been in a fidget all the time,” Dora 
to her friend, with a little laugh ; 


“It 
know, I ‘ve 
was saying 


“for the poor little fellow looked so blank 
when I alled Sarah! Do you see him 
watching at the window, Lottie ?” 

She jumped down from the carriage, and 
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**T only went down for a minute, I’m sure ! 
It’s no blame of mine, ma’am. I wasn’t en- 
gaged as nurse.” 

With a sort of choking gasp, Dora beckoned 
them in after her to the big, empty room. 
said in a hoarse, unnatural 
it to me from the be- 


**Go on,” she 


voice; *“*go on! Tell 


49) WM) 
DIPS Dies OWL ae 
Wipe MUL: 
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They huddled close, and with an old sack on each, 


Was up the steps in a moment, ringing the 
bell. Lady Vane, with a nod and a smiling, 
‘Oh, you fond mothers !” drove away. 

It was odd he was not at the window—very 
odd. Ah, here was Martin! Guy would come 
rushing out—he W hat was the matter with 
Martin ? Why were the servants all in the 
hall? What was Truefit doing—crying? A 
policeman too. Where was the child ? 


‘Guy !” she gasped, standing quite still, with 
all the bright colour leaving her face. ‘* The 
boy ! Guy 

“Oh, ma’am, why ever did I go?” and 


Truefit, with bursting sobs, drew near, crying 
hysterically : 


“ He’s gone, ma’am! Disappeared! Lost ! 
You left him with Sarah—and Sarah i 

“T told Sally not to leave ‘im,” Sarah 
cried; ‘it’s none of my fault—and Sally . 


ginning. Where is that man—the policeman ? 
Tell him to come in.” 

They told her all there was to tell. She 
sat with her face growing old and grey, listen- 
ing to them, her hands clasped in her lap. She 
did not cry, or wail. When her 
husband, summoned by someone, came in, 
he saw her face first, and it startled him more 
even than the tidings. 

“Dora,” he said, trying to rouse her; ‘do 
not look so! They will find him, dear! They 
will find him! They are already looking in 
every part of London !” 

‘* No, they will never find him!” she said, 
quite calmly, and with no tears. ‘ You left 
him in his mother’s care—and she went out 
to a concert. He looked after me blankly and 
piteously. I saw him — but —I — still — went! 
We will never find him, Stephen! Never! 


sob, or 
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Send them all away! Stephen, I think I shall 
go mad! They will kill him! Give me your 
hand! Feel my head, Stephen—O my boy !” 

She fell down unconscious, and her husband 
lifted her in his arms and carried her upstairs, 
his face set. 

And when the doctor came and saw her a 
very dark shadow fell upon the house. He 
would say little, but his grave looks were 
enough, and told the Q.C. all. A sudden shock, 
a fragile constitution, a sensitive brain. And 
no word came to them ef the boy, though all 





London was searched. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STUFFED OWL. 


“ ANT see as ‘ow we can do it, Jim! 
It’s fourpence each, you see. It'll 
be under the bridge again; but it’s 
better nor old Dan Tucker’s. Now, 

aint it ? 

* Yes, it’s better nor old Dan Tucker's.” 

The boy addressed assented wearily. They 
were tramping along the wet street, two ragged 
boys, with no protection from the driving rain 
and the bitter wind but their ragged suits, 
which seemed held together as if by a miracle. 
The elder lad was the more ragged of the two, 
but his sallow, plain face was not unhealthy, 
while the younger boy was pinched and white, 
and seemed to shiver and tremble with cold, 

** Come, you're down on your luck, Jim,” the 
taller one said; “ but don’t you lose ’eart ; 
there’s never no knowing what’s in a crossing ! 
L’ve eerd tell of a bloke giving one hup, and 
the next chap as got it making a fortin out 
of it. You'll do better, maybe, to-morrow. 
"Ungry ?” 

‘Not so very "—Jim was shivering still—* I 
don’t think I mind the hunger so much as the 
wet and the cold.” 

** You allus said that, even at old Tucker's. 
I often say, Jim, you wos a lost and stolen 
child. Come, can’t you remember anythink ? ” 


‘Tl remember beatings!” the other said 
slowly. ‘Jim, I don’t seem to remember 


anvthing but Tucker's beatings ! But it seems 
to me they beat me first for asking for some- 
one, Then I was ill, and things got muddled ; 
they ’re all muddled now.” 

‘You wos ill when I comed along,” Tim 
said; ** precious ill! I think they ‘oped you'd 
die, but vou didn’t. Ill tell you one thing, 
you used to gabble about a sti ffed owl !” 

‘A stuffed owl?” The second boy, whose 


accent was oddly superior, stopped short in 
the rain. staring almost wildly before him, 
then: “Jim! I remember! Above a door! 
And I wanted to see—I wanted to see how he 
stared out—on the other side ! 
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He burst suddenly into a fit of weak laughter 
pathetic to hear; then they walked on, their 
miserable boots splashing the water out at 
every step. 

**Don’t ye remember nothink else?” Jim 
persisted. 

** Not a thing ! Maybe that’s a dream too,” 

** Well, we’re out of the Tucker’s clutches, 
anyow!” Tim remarked again, cheerfully, 
as if that was a subject on which they could 
never be grateful enough, or refer to with 
sufficient frequency. ‘‘ And ‘ere’s a shop. 
We ’aven’t enough for beds, like dooks, but 
we’ve enough for ’ot pork and _ pertaters! 
Smells good, don’t it ? ” 

** You have, you mean,” the younger boy 
said wistfully ; ‘** you’re awfully good to a 
fellow, Jim.” 

* You shut up that rot, young ’un ! ” 

He was quite indignant, and when Jim 
persisted in thanking him, told his friend he 
would pitch him into the river if he didn’t 
hold his noise, and set to! Which Jim, being 
fearfully hungry, very soon did. The meal 
finished, they loitered about the streets till 
ten, and then made their way to the bridge’s 
arch. There, huddled close, and with an 
old sack on each, they spent the night. They 
were up at dawn. The east was suffused with 
soft, pale gold, and the light lay on the river 
like a loving benediction. The great city 
seemed to stir restlessly, as if from insufficient 
sleep, with a long tired sigh. Her pooress 
children moved, with lagging steps, first. A 
few drays and market-carts rolled in, a sleepy 
cabman touched up a tired horse, returning 
after a long late fare in the suburbs, the light 
died from the river; London was awake, and 
in an hour, with a mighty roar, the traffic 
was rolling on. 

Tim was at his crossing early, and Jim went 
to his. They were to meet again in the even- 
ing, but as evening approached, Jim did not 
make his Way to the appointed place. He 
had earned nothing. Was he to be indebted 
every night to his friend ? 

**He’d be able to pay for a bed, but for me,” 
the ragged boy thought, ‘‘and he’s getting 
a cough as it is—Hi! there’s a_ cab with 
luggage; Vl run and maybe earn a sixpence.” 

It was a long, long run, though in the 
thronged streets he was able at first to keep 
up with the cab pretty well. Two men who 
were inside laughed at the panting, ragged 
figure with the curiously bright blue eyes. 
Different things, of course, amuse different 
people, and our sense of humour is tickled 





by varying causes. 

“Makes me laugh, I do declave! He’s like 
to burst, isn’t he? Go it, Johnny! you can 
easily keep up with this old growler, | should 
say :” 

But when, panting wildly, the poor boy 
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stopped beside the cab, a cross landlady in a 
sik gown and enormous fringe told him 
harshly that she never let cab-runners into 
her house, and he could take himself off. 
Which the boy did. He never pestered for 
money Or forced his way. 

But he turned away with a kind of despairing 
droop of the whole figure. O cruel, cruel London, 
was it of any use, he wondered weakly, to 
fight? Life presented so few attractions—it 
had no glamour for him at all! It only meant 
a constant craving for food and a _half- 
satisfying, a pushing-on, and driving-on, and 
a pushing back, and then death! Well, 
people looked as if they slept well, dead. 
Now that he came to think of it, sleep was 
the best thing he knew. 

He had walked on absently, with bent head, 
his steps carrying him he knew not whither. 
He was in a handsome street, with big, cold, 
stately They seemed to chill this 
homeless wanderer as he looked—to stare at 
him scornfully. Some houses have that look. 
People lived in them, he supposed—ladies in 
furs, who stepped into carriages and to whom 
footmen touched their hats—men in warm 
children with floating hair, 
the fathers and mothers of these children. 
Even Tim had had a mother: he cried when 
she died in the hospital, though she used to 
beat him now and then. He, Jim, had never 
known any mother but Mrs. Tucker—familiarly 
known as ‘fold Dan,” and she had not died 
in the hospital—so much the worse for her 


houses, 


overcoats, fail 


heterogeneous family. 
Jim stopped, still thinking disconnectedly, 


and he looked at the house opposite. God 
knew why, or by what freak of what the 
world calls ** chance ” ! 


A bird in the window above the door—a bird. 
An owl—a stuffed owl ! 

Who had said he raved about an owl in a 
window ? Why—he remembered that. 

There was no one in the wide, empty street. 
He stood still, staring, a desolate, ragged figure. 
But memory, wakened by some strange 
electric touch, was painting before his dazed 
eyes a picture, 

A lady in a deep arm-chair, a big room with 
« white cloth, and pretty, sparkling things on 
the table. Someone who comes in and laughs 
—the roll of wheels; a blank again. He puts 
ip his hand, he gropes in the dark. Another 
look at the owl. Yes, yes! he must go out 
and see how it looks on the other side ; he will 
open the door ; there are rain puddles on the 
road, will he wet his feet ? Why it was himself 

he did that; someone touches him—carries 
him off. Was it old Dan Tucker ? was he that 


little boy ? 

He gave a kind of sob as he thought. But 
there was only just this picture, only this one, 
all the rest a blank. 


After that only Dan 
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Tucker’s face and the cold, and the beatings, 
the playing in the dirty streets, the carrying 
of heavy loads for Mrs. Tucker, finally the 
running off with Jim of the kind voice, and 
then the crossing, and the sleep under the 
bridges, with the great river rolling torpialy 
below. 

Should he cross the road and ring the bell ? 
Ask about that picture ? They could only drive 
him away at the worst, and he was used to 
that. Should he ? 


* * 


‘** Stephen, was I ill for years ? ” 

She looked up at him with eyes that had a 
kind of torture, but her husband answered 
her very calmly, though his heart gave a great 
bound of terror. She was better and restored 
to him; the brain, thank God, had recovered, 
but it was the first time since he had brought 
her to the old house that she had made any 
reference to the tragedy which had upset the 
delicate balance of her mind, and lost her to 
him for several long years. 

He answered her truthfully. 

* Yes, Dora.” 

*T remember it all, dearest,” she said; 
‘though it is like a dream of horror now. I 
remember how my one thought was _ that 
you would never forgive me for leaving him! 
Stephen, he would be a big lad now, if he 
lived; I am thirty-two. There is so much 
white in my hair! And you, my poor darling, 
Oh, Steve ! what a worn, furrowed face !” 

She put up her hand and stroked his cheek 
softly, and he cowered the caressing hand with 
his. 

**Now that I have you back, the years are 
rolling away,” he said; ** I wake in the morn- 
ing, | touch you to be sure it is true. Dora, 
will you come and drive with me now ? ” 

** Very well,” and she rose, lingering, then 
wistfully : ** but, Steve, sometime, I want to tel! 
you something—fancies I have had, and would 
like to carry out! I should like us to do some- 
thing with our lives. Something for poor 
ragged boys! In my dreams—no, I am quite 
calm, dear husband—do you know I always 
saw him, somewhere, poor and ragged. I do 
not ask God to give him back to us, but I ask 
Him to let me help boys—poor boys—whose 
fate my boy’s may be! My little Guy, ho 
could not drift beyond God’s care |” 

She was quite calm, but there were tears in 
the Q.C.’s eyes—tears that had not quenched 
their ache for years. 

As they passed out the bell rang softly, 
and they waited. Martin passed to open the 
door, and they heard a timid voice. 

** Please—could | see—the lady ? ” 
** No, my boy, you can’t. Come, be off now.” 
** Martin, who is it ? ” 

** Only a poor boy, ma’am.” 
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She was in the hall, and the light from the 
street—the same gas-light the little Guy had 
seen—fell upon a pale face with vivid blue eyes 
which met hers with an appealing look. 

A wild ery—a shriek that rang through the 
house, and Dora Arundel had rushed with 
outstretched hands. She looked back, when 
she had drawn the ragged boy in, the wet 
figure held in a clasp of love and anguish, and 
she called to her husband : 

* Stephen ! Stephen ! It is my boy !” 

He thought at first it was the old story, 
that the sick brain had relapsed once more ; 
but when he saw the boy his own heart leapt, 
and his frame, too, reeled. For they were 
indeed her very eyes. 

* What is your story, my boy ¥” he de- 
manded, falteringly ; and Jim raised a_ thin 
hand and pointed to the owl 

** Nothing, sir: I can’t remember anything 
but that. I went out to see how it looked on 
the other side, and then | think old Dan Tucker 
came and took me !” 

‘Oh, Stephen, I know—I know it is my 
Guy !” 

She would not let him go. She called wildly 
for Truefit, and Truefit, now her maid, canx 


** Stephen ! 








Stephen! it 


eagerly. The two women led him in, and the 
old nurse drew back one ragged sleeve, crying 
out, with sobs, that she’d soon show them her 
nurseling. And there was the familiar mark 

the arrow-like scar of the burn he had got 
when he fell into the nursery fire. 

Who, with her eyes and his, looking up, 
could doubt more ? 

And it was thus that Guy Arundel came 
home. 

He is a young barrister now, and his mother, 
white-haired but with youthful, happy eyes, 
sometimes tells the story. Tim the crossing 
sweeper has a_ flourishing shop in Seven 
Sisters Road, and comes almost every Sunday 
to see his old friend. They both teach in a 
great ragged school, and Mrs. Arundel is 
much there also. The hospital attached bears 
her name and is her unfailing interest ; but 
the one who can influence the ragged boys 
best, and get them to confide in him—aye, the 
wildest and roughest—is the young barrister, 
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+ LOVE «1N- THE: SLUMS.+ 


By T. Sparrow, Author of ‘‘As One of the Penniless Poor,’’ Etc. 


THE FICKLE LOVER. 


iA HOSE who have read Thomas Hardy’s 
** Well-Beloved ” with an eye to the 
significance which lies beneath the 

mere story will be bound to admit 

that he has only presented in a fantastic 
manner one of the commonest truths of 
human nature—the utter inability of certain 


people to keep their affections centred on the 
same person. 

When there is no education, and but a small 
modicum of religion, the results are apt to be 
disastrous to domestic and harmony; 
and the unfortunate owner of this unfortu- 
nate characteristic is credited with vices, when 
in reality his or her idiosyncrasy simply 


peace 


amounts to a mental failing 

The gift of imagination, an undue prepon- 
derance of ideality in an individual’s organi- 
power of 


sation, and a want of balancing, 


accounts for much. 


“ 


Ag Wrerered * 





**Do yer mean to have me, or do yer not?” 


The fickle generally frank in 


Coster- 

land, and this peculiarity gives them a charm 

which compensates for other deficiencies. 
The steadiest youth I ever knew, when nine- 


are 


teen, “walked out” with a young machinist. 
He was one of an odd dozen himself, while she 
was an only daughter. But his mother had 
come down in the world through marriage, 
for she had ‘** washed for Government 
which means generally for a detachment of 
the Police Force, so though was but a 
seller of shrimps now, and Joey but a shoe- 
black, she gave herself airs on the ground of 
past glories, and was not going to be humbled 
by Miss Hettie’s feather hats. 

It was a game, however, which Miss Hettie 
was equally skilled in playing, and before long 
Joey came to me in a very perturbed state 
and owned he no longer fancied his girl. 

* You miss,” he said, stammering vith 
shame, “it’s not fair to be walking her out 
when I don’t mean to have her, but it is very 
awkward to say I’ve changed my mind.” 

**And why have you changed it?” I asked. 





once,” 


she 


see, 


“It’s this way, miss. She wants te show 
mother she’s better off than we, so she’s 
always showing off. The ladies can manage 


their own affairs, but she ought to tell the truth 
to me. She will with me ona 
Friday night; she pretends she has visitors, 
But I know better: washes the 
Could I be happy, miss, with a wife like that?” 

I tried to persuade him that he was un- 
necessarily tragic over it, that Hettie would 
improve with age, and that, if he had no 
other fault to find, I thought he was rather 
hard on the girl. 

No; he was very unhappy, but his mind was 
made up; his faith had gone and he wished 
her to go too; so ultimately he had a stormy 
interview with the girl, who cried and raged 
and made a dreadful fuss. 

For a short time Joey went about looking 
very pale and sad, and it was some months 
before he took on with sweetheart No. 2. 

She was a very vivacious damsel, and for 
a period completely twisted the shoe-black 
round her little finger. Then he sheered off 
and shunned her company for no ostensible 
reason. But she was of a determined dis- 
position and quickly brought him to book. 

“T am not goin’ to be made the laughin’ 
stock of the court because of your goin’s on, 


never go out 


she stairs, 
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an’ so I teli yer plain, Joe Smith. Do yer The crossing-sweeper grew despairing and 
mean to have me, or do yer not?” the girls impatient. In his anxiety he tossed 

‘I can’t say that I do jest at present,” he a lucky farthing; it fell in the gutter, and he 
replied politely. 

“And why not, pray ?” 
she demanded tartly. 

“Your ways are not 
my ways,” he began 
mildly. 

“Then ver might ’ave 
found it out afore,’ she 
interrupted, “‘and not 
let a girl waste a for- 
tune in laces and fal- 
lals to look smart for 
i chap who can’t value 
good looks when he 
sees “em. Now good- 
bye, Joe Smith; this 
is the last ver wull see 
f me, unless maybe yer 
change ver mind, when 
‘Liza Dipps is ter be 
found as usual at No. 7, 
Stevens Co it.” 

With that she 
bounced off; but he 
did not follow her then 





or ever: for though he 
was curiously fickle, he 
was curiously firm, and 
when he fo ind a young 
lady did not suit him 
he could not be threat- 
ened or cajoled into 


continuing the ac- 
quaintance. Five other 
females has he fancied 


for a time but they 
one and all fall short 
ot some deal he has 
unconsciously set up in 











his mind, and which 
is faith to, at the 
ost of n h discomfort 
l 
\ crossing - sweeper, 
obe1 and r’¢ spectable, 
suffered from the same 
range malady, but, **Best for all parties concerned.” 
being f i lively 
temperament, took his 
affaires de ceur less seriously. He became never saw it again! He slept with some 
namoured of two girls at once, and perfectly wedding cake under his pillow that he might 
frankly ; vuuneced to both that he could not dream of his bride: but he only dreamt of 
ake up his mind. So it was agreed in all a black tom-cat. He even consulted a rag- 
endliness that they should have an equal and-bone woman who told the future by 
chance, that he would treat them in turns, cards, but all she could predict (for three- 


ind they should each do their best to win pence) was that he would marry twice, which 


his vacillating heart. Though rivals, they did not help him as to which to choose first. 
never ceased to be friends. They seemed to One night the two girls paid him a visit 
be so evenly balanced that if one went up in — together. 

the scale one day, she was down the next. **Make up your mind now, James,” they 





1004 
urged; ** you are wasting our youth away. We 


have each got a chap after us, but we would 


rather have you.” 

Poor James groaned and almost tore his 
hair for grief. But to make up his mind was 
more than he could do. 


‘When I am sure I one, I find I 
want the t’ other,” he complamed plaintively ; 
“but I will do my best to let you know in 
a fortnight, indeed I will.” 

With that they had to be content, 
a fortnight the following letter 


wants 


and in 


came : 


‘DEAR Miss LARKINS Bass,—Your 
humble servant ‘as been fit ter go out of ’is 
mind, not bein’ able ter say which ’e likes 
best. So ’e thinks it best fur all parties con- 
cerned ter lead ter the altar Mrs. Slump, the 
widder who keeps a toffee shop, as this avoids 
jellusy, she bein’ old enuf ter be your muvver, 
not to mention me, who am 24. Takin’ it 
kindly if yer wud both be bridesmaids—Y'rs 


AND 


obediently, ‘ JAMES—cross ng-sweeper.” 
This fickleness did not disturb Mr. James 
much, who, | believe, was very happy with 


his *‘ widder”; but this peculiar defect had a 
sinister effect upon man who was 
elderly and of a lugubrious disposition. 

He was a watchmaker by trade, and slightly 
deaf. 

As a rule, everyone knows everyone's busi- 
ness in Slum Land, and criminal antecedents 
and personal backslidings are discussed with 
relish in alley or club or bar. But Mr. Jeff's 
past was a mystery. He set up business sud- 
denly and soon made it pay. He struck up 
no friendships with his own sex, but courted 
the with a gallantry that won all 
hearts. 

He was supposed to be a widower, but he 
never committed himself to the extent of say- 
ing so definitely. 

At last his engagement was announced to 
a young woman who went out charing. She 
was a sensible, good-natured person, and the 
match seemed suitable in Way. 

The banns were up when a female stranger 
appeared upon the She was a wander- 
ing singer, and put up at a 
her way to the North. 

She had travelled much, 


anothe1 


opposite 


every 


scene, 


cdoss-house on 


had a pleasant 


voice, and was always ready either to sing 
or talk to her companions. 

From the very first the watchmaker was 
enthralled by her company, and had only 
seen her a few times when he asked his 
fiancée to release him. 

She refused. 

*“You’re a bit fashed,” she said, in her 


placid, good-tempered way, ** but when we’ve 
settled down you'll forget the 
woman.” 


He said no 


singing 


the before 


morning 


more, but 
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the wedding he was found dead 
shot by his own hand. 

There was a letter explaining 
life his fickleness had his curse; that 
whenever the nuptial had fixed, 
someone had appeared to draw his affections 


in his bed, 


that all his 
been 
day been 
away. 

For that had never married, 
Here, far away from his home and kindred, 


reason he 


he had made a last attempt, hoping the 
curse would not follow him across the seas, 
But it had, and made life so weary that it 


seemed fairer to his promised wife to put an 
end to it than to tie her to a man who could 
not control his fidelity. 
She grieved genuinely at his 
and never married for his sake. 
When fickleness comes after the lines have 
been secured, even the denizens of the slums 


awful death, 


see the seriousness of it. 

A coster’s wife whom I knew used nightly 
to pray aloud : 

**Lord, teach me to hate John Driver, and 
teach me to love my blaggard of a husband! 
Amen.” 

Another, equally anxious not to disgrace 
herself and her children, went to a_ herb 
woman to get a philter which would restore 
to her the ability to love her husband, whom 
a long course of drinking and cruelty had 
caused her thoroughly to abhor. 

She told me solemnly that, though it failed 
in that particular effect, it completely cured 
her of towards the person 
who her from her duty 
as wife and mother. 

With the girls, fickleness is rather con- 
sidered as a charm. It keeps their young 
admirers in a wholesome state of subjection; 
if they are not fickle, they put it on 
fear of appearing too easily 


inclination 
drawn 


any 
would have 


and 
sometimes, for 
won, 
Again, 
approval. 
‘“T have 


the frankness dissipates the dis- 
had enough of you for a bit,” a 
*donah” will say to an amorous swain; “let 
Mike have a turn now,” and the unlucky 
lover is unceremoniously given his congé, un- 
certain whether Mike will win in the contest 
eventually. 


But when fickleness is in the blood the 
girl has by no means a happy time; and 
people who think such conduct mere con- 
trariness show they know little or nothing 


about it. The fickle female ofttimes grieves 
at her own fickleness, and bitter tears 
that she is not like her more sedate sister. 
The members of her own family do not 
always appreciate her helplessness to change 
herself, and treat her harshly with the very 
best intentions. 
An exceedingly 
with these fleeting 


sheds 


pretty shop-girl, troubled 
moods, had a very strict 
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father, who looked upon the frequent change 


of lovers with a disapproving eye. When 
No. 4 was introduced into the family circle 
as his probable son-in-law,*he could stand it 
no longer: but told his daughter he should 
consider it his duty to beat common - sense 
into her if she chopped or changed any more. 


THE SLUMS. 
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a similar instance with no happier results. 
The feather-headed daughter the 
trict ring with reports of her conquests; but 
she was in no hurry to be bound. So her 
anxious took the law into her own 
hands. 


made dis- 


mother 


Choosing a Saturday evening, when three 





‘** But what ii 


and when No, 4 
rounded 


He was tru 
was 


to his threat, 
Polly was 


dismissed severely 
upon. 


* You must 


rted. 


learn to stick to ‘im,” he 


wngrily iSs¢ 
sobbed 


‘But what if I am not made to?” 


the tearful Polly. 
Then somebody else must make you,” he 
swered 
SI | no pranks with No, 5, but 
mart mm meekly enough, though both 


her inherent 
a very early 


eretted it, as 

itself at 
married life. 

i ithority was likewise exercised in 


ind she ikl 


hanes HDiehness 


asserted 





| am not made to?’ 








sobbed the tearful Polly. 


or four were angling for Amelia’s smiles in 
the back parlour, marched in and an- 
nounced: ‘You make a_ great mistake, 
gentlemen, if yeu think I am going to 
let you philander after our ’Melier just as 
long as it her or you. I can’t af- 
ford the cake, not to mention the tea and 
spirits. I’ve four other children to settle, 
and the ‘Melier hooks it the better. 
So those mean business can stay; 
t’ others 


she 


pleases 


sooner 
that 
walk out!” 

The abashed youths departed in a 
leaving the lovely ‘Melier screaming angry 
defiance at this interruption to her pastime. 
A violent quarre! ended in ’Melier leaving the 


can 
body, 
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parental roof and accepting the hospitality of 
the parents of one of her admirers. Him she 
eventually married, being ‘“‘druv into it,” as 
she afterwards explained, ‘*by my mother’s 
vulgar conduct.” And she considered this a 
sufficient excuse for afterwards leaving her 
husband for a man she liked better. 

The reasons for a girl’s fickleness sound in- 
consequent to us when put into words, but 
are potent to her and exercise an all-con- 
quering influence. 

It is within the memory of many that the 
wife of a certain deceased Lord Mayor broke 
off an engagement to a wealthy suitor because 
he had what is called a “ murderer’s thumb,” 
and this example has been followed scores of 
times by the fair denizens of the slums. 

A butcher’s daughter was very happily 
betrothed to a man till she found that he was 
a twin. From that moment she never rested 
till the match was broken off. The only 
reason she could allege was that the union 
was bound to be unlucky, a twin, according 
to her creed, being sure to die voung or have 
a violent death. 

Another superstitious female refused to go 
to church on the wedding day because her 
future husband had appeared to her in the 
night hanging from a halter, and curiously 
enough he subsequently died in prison while 
waiting his execution. 

A pretty apprentice once teld me that she 
kept company with a man for a whole year 
who had a nice open, honest face. Oddly 
enough, during all that time she had never 
seen him with his hat off. The first time 
she did 

“It gave me such a 
turn, miss; for though 
he was only twenty- 
four, and his cheeks so 
nice and pink, his hair 
was grey. Only a crime 
or an illness could have _ 








down when married, and are not attacked 
by its troublesome proclivities again. 

*T took up with eight young men one 
after the other before I settled down,” con- 
fessed a buxom dame to me _ while busily 
shelling peas, ‘‘and each one I thought was 
going to make me happy for ever, and I 
carried on badly when we had to part. But 
bless me, I never give one of them a thought 
now; and though my mother said I was 
wild, it was naught but youthful skittishness,” 

Still *vouthful skittishness” has its limits, 
and I think my comely matron exceeded 
it. I do not want to appear as the champion 
of fickleness, only to explain some of its 
hidden causes, 

For to really help the poor we must have 
a large and comprehensive grasp of their 
physiological possibilities, and ever remember 
that the subtleties of their inner natures 
are as complex and varied as our own. To 
help means to heal, and we cannot heal 
without a tender knowledge of the disease 
and a practical experience of how to apply 
the remedy. 
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done it, miss; and as he 
declared he had never 
been sick, why, it must 
have been some hidden 
crime. I could never 
bear the sight of him 
after, though I had no- 
thing against him but 
that: but I broke it 
off, for how could I ij 
have been happy with 
a man when I expected 
him to be had up every 
moment for murder or 
something horrible?” 
Those whose fickle- 
ness proceeds chiefly 
from the immaturity 


of youth often settle “It was naught but youthful skittishness.”’ 
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THEIR CULTURE AND CARE. 





By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘‘ With the Interpreter,’’ Etc. 


COMMON AILMENTS 


I’ a littl knowledge 
is sometimes a 
dangerous thing 
in spiritual mat- 
ters, the want of 
a little knowledge 
in earthly affairs 
is just as danger- 
ous a one. Nature 
hangs out so many 

warning signals: but 

we are sometimes blind, 
we do not always re- 
them. Eves 
may be too bright, cheeks too crimson. 
intelligence too keen, brain too active. 
Many a Rachel is still weeping for her 
children and refusing to be comforted, 
because some ignorance has perhaps let 
the Angel of Death step 
threshold, or some preventible careless- 
ness has almost bidden him 





cognise 


across the 


*come.” 
None realise human helplessness more 
vividly than a mother who has charge 
of a nestful of bairnies. Plan as wisely 
is we will, develop as carefully as we can. 
guard as tenderly, our children eri// get 
measles, and croup. and whooping-cough. 
The flap of a dusty carpet on the beating 
ground, the passing of a scavenger’s cart, 
the crossing of a drainage grating; may 
frustrate every endeavour to keep our 
If we dwelt 


Home Rulers off the sick-list. 
continually on unseen dangers surround- 
ing our nurselings, we should sit down in 


despair. But behind the microbe, behind 
the germ, behind the spore, is a great 
‘First Cause.” We do not know when 
or where danger may lurk; but we know 
it cannot hide from God—nothing happens 
without our Heavenly Father's express 
permission. 

I should say that croup, dysentery, and 
convulsions are the most common ailments 
of infancy: Whooping - cough, measles 
and diphtheria, the lions most met with 
before the beautiful palace of health 
in later childhood. At the door, then, 
we should * Watchful.” 
Though sickness is “a very narrow 
passage” indeed, allowing for turning 
neither to the right hand or the left, 
yet the Angel of the Lord stands even 
there. 

We will begin our list of common ail- 
ments by considering that terrible scourge, 
croup. Our Home Rulers are sometimes 
dominated by it before they are eighteen 
Perhaps there is a more 
loose way of talking of this disease 
than of any other. Very few people 
realise that there are four varieties of 
croup. IL catalogue them according to 
their virulence. L—Diphtheritic croup; 
[1.-—-Inflammatory : III.—Spasmodice ; IV. 

Stomachic. Making a child sick will 
not cure No. U., though it makes No. IV. 
& passing ailment. One attack of No. IL 
is not the only one a child ever passes 
through. For this reason skilled attention 


place one 


months old. 
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is always necessary to diagnose even the 
most trifling attack of this dread disorder. 
When that peculiar, ringing, barking 
cough comes on send for a doctor at once. 
In the preliminary stages, however, treat- 
ment must be identical. At once 
administer an emetic, followed by a dose of 
castor-oil; at once light a fire and put 
on the bronchitis kettle; then you have 
done all you can. Moisture and warmth 
are needed in all cases of croup; poultices, 
blisters, steam-tents may be necessary. 

The keeper of our Home Rulers should 
always have a supply of linseed-meal at 
hand, a tin of mustard, some muslin rags, 
a two-ounce bottle of ipecacuanha wine, 
and a little eucalyptus oil. An oil-stove, 
veady filled with paraffin, is a handy 
accessory Whenever our children have 
once had croup. It can be lit in an instant 
and steam got up without delay. Minutes 
often decide if our little ones can battle 
through or not. Hard mucus is thickening 
every second, and threatening to suffocate 
our tiny Home Rulers. Moisture and 
warmth, | repeat, are needed in all cases 
of croup, and should’ be procurable 
immediately. 

Preventive measures are the usual 
hygienic ones. Clothe the babe in wool, 
protect him from east wind, feed him 
regularly and carefully. You will then 
have done all you can. 

Convulsions is another deadly infantile 
disease. The most prolific causes of that 
purple look, that incessant working of 
limbs, that turning in of toes and thumbs 
are overfeeding and teething. The first 
remedy in either case is castor -oil, 
followed by a bath at a temperature of 
98° to 100°. Our object is to draw the 
blood from the brain. It is a prevalent 
fashion to decry the old-fashioned remedy 
of castor-oil. A really modern mother, 
however, knows it is the most useful 
medicine in her home dispensary. It is 
rapid in results; it never does harm; it 
is wonderfully soothing. King Baby 
never objects to it 

The two great P’s— Perseverance and 
Patience—often win the day when hope is 
given up. So repeat bath and oil several 
times when necessary. Administer both 
with a greater P than ever, viz., Prayer, 
and you may come off victorious. 

Prevention is better than cure, how- 
ever. Look at the wee monarch’s gums 
and have them lanced if necessary; 
inspect his feeding vessels and see that 


they are kept spotless; regulate his diet 
and insist on punctuality. Convulsions 
may generaliy be thus avoided. 

Dysentery is a frequent and most 
deadly disease in the nursery. Like 
croup No. IV., convulsions, thrush, and 
other ailments of infancy, it comes from 
improper feeding. Boiled milk is the 
only allowable food when once dysenteric 
symptoms have shown themselves. Give 
it in infinitesimal doses—a_ teaspoonful 
at a time, administered every quarter of 
an hour, will keep up the patient's 
strength. To the doctor must be left 
opium, mercury, and chalk. We mothers 
can only step into the background when 
their need is proclaimed. 

Whooping-cough is an illness never to 
be trifled with; *‘ only whooping-cough ” 
is the bewraying expression of one 
wholly ignorant of its effects on delicate, 
nervous childhood. A skilled doctor 
should be consulted in every case of 
pertussis. The disorder is almost purely 
a nervous one, and deeply involves the 
whole nerve-centres. We must be very 
tender with our Home Ruler during the 
weeks and months this illness may last. 
We can bind flannel round his chest, 
rub back and spine every morning, and 
see that he has plenty of digestible, 
nourishing food; we can give change 
of air when advisable; we can mingle 
sea-salt with his bath. 

Measles is treated with warmth and 
isolation; scarlet fever with ice and 
spongings. After each of these *‘ con- 
tagious blastments,” as Shakespeare 
terms them, disinfection is imperative. 
For a few pence a sulphur candle can 
be bought, and, after every crevice and 
crack has been stopped with rags, it 
is set alight in a room, and left to 
burn itself out. After twenty-four hours 
the door is opened, and one may be 
convinced no microcosm could exist in 
such an atmosphere. Every quilt and 
blanket, every bit of clothing, every 
book or toy, every article used must 
have been shut into the infected 
chamber. Then, though brasses may be 
dun, down-quilts odoriferous, bed-blankets 
smelling strongly, picture-frames spoiled, 
a clean bill of health can be given to 
that room without fear. 

One appliance should be in every 
Home Ruler’s domain—that is, a clinical 
thermometer. Every mother should 
know how to use the same. No serious 
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trouble need be apprehended, even if 
the wee king seem fretful, and heavy, 
and hot, unless the glass tube registers 
above its normal 983°. Put it under the 
tongue, be ith the armpit, or in the 
coin. Breathe easily if its mercury 
remains steady. Never rest tranquil if 
‘t ascends to 100°. Feverishness is the 
danger-signal of every oncoming illness. 
We save ourselves hours of anxiety by 
sing this little instrument, and we often 


ul 


euard our Home Rulers from unnecessary 


physic and bed. 

But. when all is said and done, fresh 
air is the best curative and preventative 
of disease there is no disinfectant like 
it. It should be allowed to circulate 
and permeate through every room in the 


house. The nursery, from which our Honie 


Rulers move their little world, should 
never have a close smell in it. Night, 
as well as day, the window should be 
open a “teenty-weenty.” But perhaps 
I shall do well to close this article by 
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giving a list of things useful to be kept 
in a medicine-chest or box :— A 2 oz. bottle 
of castor-oil: the same of hippo wine, 
well corked and green oil 
(made of equal parts of linseed - oil and 
lime-water), for burns and sealds: a 


sealed : Some 


linseed : 


pound fin of a quarter -pound 
tin mustard; sticking-plaster and gold- 
beaters’ skin for cuts: a roll of old linen 
for bandages: another of flannel for a 
compress: scissors, needles and thread: 


an enema apparatus, a little old brandy, 
a bronchitis kettle, eucalyptus oil: a roll 
of few bottles of homceo- 
pathic preparations: (1) Aconite, for 
in feverishness ; (2) Nux vomica, for in- 
digestion: (3) Camphor, for cold; (4) 
Belladonna, for a sore throat : (5) Spongia, 
for coughs. Lock these things 
up with the key of promise; hide with 


cotton-wool : a 


use 
> 
») 


croupy 


them plenty of prayer and trust; you 
will then have taken preparations to 
avert much suffering from the sweet 
Home Rulers in their nursery. 


C. Reid, Wishaw.) 
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A Story in One Chapter. 








SUMMER sun was 
shining brightly 
as John West- 
lock left his of- 
fice and walked 
down the High 
Street of the 
littl town of 
Renton. John 
Westlock was a 
lawyer, but his 

in London would have 

him in some surprise if they 
the fact, for his shooting 
knickerbockers and his soft 
were decidedly unprofessional. 
country lawyers, however, 
was done out- 
side the office as in it, and a tall hat 
and a black frock coat would not have 
accorded well with long rides and drives 
through muddy lanes. 

But whatever garb he might wear, 

John Westlock wis a man sure to attract 

















brethren 
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hat 
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looked 
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coat 
felt 

Like 
much of Westlock’s work 


as 


notice: tall and strongly made, he had 
the form of an athlete, while his broad 
forehead and firmly set mouth showed 
thought and decision in every line. He 


had only lately come to Renton, but he 
was already well known, for his talents 
and character were equally worthy of 
respect: “‘hard- headed” was the term 
applied to him by the business men with 
whom he had to deal. ** hard-hearted” the 
ladies called him, for, whatever atten- 
tions they might pay him. he always 
preserved the same impervious manner. 


He had only one lady friend in the 
town, Mrs. Leslie. the wife of the doctor, 
and it was to her house that he was 
making his way on this bright May 
afternoon. An old farmer in the neigh- 


bouring village of Langham was dying 
and had sent for him to make his will. 
and he wished to know when the doctor 
was going to pay his next visit that he 


might secure him as a witness. 

The doctor’s house was a comfortable 
old building, standing in a quiet side 
street, and as Westlock turned the 


: ig : 
corner he saw a dog-cart wi‘ting before 


INHERITANCE. 


By Mary Bradford Whiting. 


the door. He did not remember having 
seen either horse or man before, and he 
walked along wondering whose it might be 
when the door opened and Dr. Leslie came 
out, accompanied by a lady whom he pro- 
ceeded to help into the cart, while Mrs, 
Leslie stood on the doorstep to watch her 
departing guest. 

Westlock lifted his hat to the doctor's 
wife and then drew back a little, one 
hand in his pocket and the other leaning 
on his stick, till the last farewell had 
been said. A lady getting into a dog-cart 
is no uncommon sight in the country, 
and he had seen it a hundred times 
before: and yet, as he watched it on the 
present occasion, it seemed to him that 
he had never seen anything so interesting 
in all his life. 

“Who is that lady ?” he asked, as Dr. 
Leslie went into the house with him. “I 
don’t think I have ever seen her before.” 

“Very likely not,” said the doctor. 
“She is Miss Laura Forrest, and she lives 
with her widowed sister, Mrs. Mervyn, at 
Langham Grange. They visit very little, 
for they are not at all well off.” 

* But Langham Grange is a fine old 
place,” said Westlock. “I have never 
been up to the house, but I have often 
seen it when I have been at the farm.” 

“Oh, yes! it is a_ fine old place 
enough,” said the doctor, ‘ but——” 

*But thereby hangs a tale!” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Leslie. ‘* Robert, you must 
come and finish your luncheon at once; 
Miss Forrest has no business to come 
and disturb you at your meals.” 

‘Poor girl, she knows I should be 
glad enough to help her,” said the good 
doetor compassionately, and for the first 
time in the of their friendship, 
John Westlock thought that Mrs. Leslie 
seemed rather unsympathetic. What 
could her husband's meals matter when 
weighed against the troubles of that 
sweet-faced, golden-haired girl! 

* What is the tale?” asked he. 

“It is a long story,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
“but the gist of it is that her grand 
father passed over his eldest son in his 
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Dr. Leslie came out, accompanied by a lady. 


‘ will, and left the whole of his property father a share in token of forgiveness, 
to her uncle, who, in his turn, left it to and that this codicil was suppressed by 
her cousin, Harvey Forrest. The property her uncle.” 

Was unentailed, so that the old man could “Then how is it that they live at 
do as he liked with it; but Mrs. Mervyn Langham Grange?” asked John. 

clings to the belief that her grandfather “Why, Mr. Harvey Forrest is a very 
made a codicil to his will, leaving her kind-hearted man, and as he lives at 
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Merridge, where his grandfather was 
rector and squire, he makes his cousins 
an allowance and gives them the use 
of the Grange.” 

* Mrs. Mervyn would not agree to that 
account of him!” remarked the doctor 
as he rose from the table. ‘But I must 
be off. I have to go to Langham Farm 
to see old Hobson.” 

“That is just what I came to speak 
to you about,” said Westlock, ‘and if 
you will allow me I will drive out there 
with you.” 

He felt an interest in going to Lang- 
ham after the story he had just heard, 
and he hoped that he might be able to 
extract a little more information from 
his companion during the drive, but 
Dr. Leslie seemed to be tired of the 
subject. 

“Mrs. Mervyn is a monomaniac,” he 
said ; ‘she is so possessed with the idea 
of her wrongs that she can think of 
nothing else. You had better take care 
if you come across her; she will want 
you to take up her cause; she has a try 
at every lawyer she meets.” 

Westlock smiled incredulously ; but the 
doctor’s words were destined to be ful- 
filled, for only a few days after he was 
called once more to Langham, and as 
he walked away from the Farm he met 
a lady in widow’s dress, whose identity 
he guessed in a moment. 

Mrs. Mervyn was as tall and as grace- 
ful as her sister, she had the same delicate 
complexion and clustering brown hair, 
but her eyes were worn and sad, and 
there was a restless look in her face. 

**T beg your pardon,” she said as he 
approached, “‘but I believe that you are 
Mr. Westlock ?” 

**T am,” said John as he taised his hat. 
**Can I be of any service to you?” 

If it had not been for her likeness to 
Laura he might have remembered Dr. 
Leslie’s warning, but the impervious John 
was not really hard-hearted; the music 
of his nature could not be awaked by 
any passing hand, but when once it was 
awaked it was not easily stilled. 

“Tf you are not in a hurry, I should be 
very glad if you would walk up to the 
Grange with me,” said Mrs. Mervyn. ‘I 
am much in need of advice, and I have 
so often heard of you from our mutual 
friend, the doctor.” 

John looked about him with much 
interest as they walked side by side up 





the old grass-grown drive, lined with 
overhanging trees. The house might 
have stood for the picture of Tennyson’s 
**Moated Grange”; the dim grey flats 
that surrounded it, the moss-covered 
stonework, the ancient thatch, all were 
there; nor when they entered did the 
resemblance decrease ; the hinges creaked, 
the flies buzzed drowsily in the dreamy 
light, and gusty shadows lay along the 
floor. It was a place of enchantment, and 
Westlock would have liked to linger 
there for hours, gazing on its beauties 
and listening to Laura Forrest’s sweet 
voice. 

But no such pleasant task lay before 
him, for Mrs. Mervyn took bim into the 
library, and spreading the table with 
letters and papers, went fully into the 
statement of her wrongs. 

John listened attentively, but his look 
was not hopeful. 

“TI fear that I cannot help you,” he said 
when she had finished. ‘ These letters 
show that your grandfather intended 
to alter his will, but there is no evidence 
that he did so. I will take the papers 
away with me if you like, however, and 
examine them carefully, and then I can 
let you know whether there are any 
grounds on which you can base an 
action.” 

Mrs. Mervyn was delighted at the pro- 
posal; she had been rebuffed by so many 
people to whom she had carried her 
story that it was a wonderful relief to 
find herself listened to and sympathised 
with; the only thing that she objected 
to was parting with her precious papers, 
and seeing this, John volunteered to 
come over and examine them on the 
spot. 

‘“‘He is kindness itself!” said Mrs, 
Mervyn to'her sister that evening. “ At 
last we shall have justice done us.” 

Laura had only just come in from a 
visit to some distant friends, and she 
listened in silence to the account of her 
sister’s proceedings. 

*Do you think that you are wise to 
begin it all over again?” she said gently. 
“It is so exhausting for you, and I fear 
that no good result will come of it.’ 

Mrs. Mervyn lifted her hand with a 
shudder. 

“You always discourage me, Laura!” 
she cried. “I wish that you would 
be a little more considerate; nothing 
exhausts me more than this miserable 
































sense of injustice, and I shall never rest 


until it Is emoved,” 

Laura turned away with a sigh; she 
eould not look upon the matter in the 
same light that her sister did, and, much 
1s she loved her, she felt that she was 
wasting rie life by her persistent brood- 


ing over her grievance: in  vain_ she 
tried to rouse her and to reason with her. 
Eleanor looked upon her as a_ child, 
and all her arguments fell unheeded on 
her ear. 

John Westlock was often at the Grange 
during the weeks that followed; the 
long summer evenings gave him ample 
opportunity for riding out after office 
hours, an opportunity of which he was 
not slow to avail himself. His examin- 
ation of the papers soon convinced him 
that there was not 
a scrap of evidence 
in support of Mrs. 
Mervyn's claim, but 
he felt a genuine 
sympathy for her, 
and something that 
was far sweeter than 
sympathy for her 
younger sister. To 
pace the walks of 
the old walled gar- 
den with Laura For- 
rest, to stand with 
her by the fountain, 
or to pore over the 
defaced motto on the 
sun-dial, to see her 
gather up the fallen 
roseleaves, or hear 
her singing snatches 
of old songs in the 
twilight all this 
would have repaid 
him for far severer 
labour than that of 
listening to Mrs. Mer- 
vyn's bemoanings of 
her fate. 

But John West- 
lock was too honest 
a man to feed hopes 
that he knew to be 
groundless, and he 
took an early oppor- 
tunity of telling Mrs. 
Mervyn his opinion. 

‘I find that there 
is no evidence to 


prove that the 
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codicil was ever made,” he said; ‘and, 
therefore, it would be useless to bring 
the matter into court.” 

‘But what if the codicil should be 
found ?” she asked. 

* Then, of course, the whole thing 
would stand upon a different footing ; 
but lawyers cannot deal with 7fs.” 

He saw the cloud that came over het 
face, and he feared that she was about to 
revenge herself for her disappointment 
by forbidding him the house; but, on 
the contrary, she was, if anything, more 
cordial in her manner than she had been 
before, and, far from throwing any ob- 
stacles in his way, she actually encour- 
aged his walks and talks with her sister. 

John needed no encouragement, how- 
ever, to bring him to Laura’s side. Her 





*“*You always discourage me, Laura!”’ 
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words and ways became daily more dear 
to him, and on one brilliant August even- 
ing, when the harvest moon was lighting 
up the old Grange garden, he ventured 
to tell her the wish of his heart. 

** But there is one thing you ought to 
know,” said Laura, when she had listened 
with a not unwilling ear to his tale of 
love; **I have nothing to bring you.” 

**How dare you say such a thing to 
me!” cried John. ‘You will bring me 
the joy and sunshine of my life!” 

But Laura was determined to have 
her say. 

** All that we have is dependent on our 
cousin’s kindness,” she said; “for Mr. 
Mervyn died penniless. Can it be right 
for you to marry a pauper?” 

** Yes,” said John, ‘“‘quite right, when 
it is such a dear little pauper as this! I 
have enough and to spare for us both.” 

Those golden August days were full of 
delight for the lovers, and John groaned 
bitterly when he was summoned up to 
London on business. 

* You must make haste back,” said Mrs. 
Mervyn graciously, when he came to take 
leave of them on the evening of his de- 
parture. ‘* We shall miss you sadly. | 
shall, at least—I cannot answer for Laura.” 

Laura made no reply in words, but the 
look that she turned on John told him 
far more than any protestations of love 
could have done, and he went away as 
happy as it was possible for him to be 
with five days of absence to be lived 
through before he saw her again. 

The dreary time was over at last, and 
Tuesday evening saw John setting out for 
the Grange with a smile on his face and 
joy in his heart. 

‘IT can guess where you are going,” 
said Mrs. Leslie, as he reined up his 
horse to speak to her; “but you need 
not be in such a hurry. Miss Forrest is 
quite well; I saw her going off by train 
somewhere on Saturday.” 

John made a jesting reply to her 
words, but he felt rather surprised as 
he rode on that he had heard nothing 
of this expedition. 

All thoughts of it went out of his 
head, however, in the delight of seeing 
Laura again, and before he had time to 
bring it to mind Mrs. Mervyn entered 
the room with a request that effectu- 
ally banished all other ideas. 

“John,” she said, “I have something 
to ask you. I cannot feel it right that 





your wedding should take place until 
the question of our inheritance has been 
finally settled.” 

“IT thought that it had been finally 
settled!” said John, with some vexation 
in his tone. 

“Not quite,” said Mrs. Mervyn signi- 
ficantly. ‘**A new idea has struck me 
since you have been away. I feel cer. 
tain that the codicil to the will is at 
Merridge. 

“What makes you think that?” said 
John, trying to speak gently. 

*T have found an entry in a diary that 
my grandfather kept at Merridge, saying 
that he has been trying to repair the wrong 
done to his eldest son.” 

* Yes, but you showed me that before,” 
said John. ‘The point you do not seem 
to see is, that there is no proof that he 
ever did repair the wrong.” 

* Wait a moment,” said Mrs. Mervyn, 
holding up her hand; ‘that is what I am 
coming to. This diary came, I know, from 
an old bureau which stands in the vestry 
at Merridge, where my grandfather used 
to do a good deal of his writing: and I 
feel certain that if a thorough search 
was made, the codicil would be found 
there too.” 

* And you want me to go and _ look 
for it?” asked John. 

“Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Mervyn firmly. 
“T shall have no peace unless you go.” 

* Well, if your heart is set upon it, 
[ will,” said John, and thanking him 
joyfully, Mrs. Mervyn withdrew. 

*T wish that she could get this nonsense 
out of her head,” he said, when he and 
Laura were alone again. 

*So do I,” said Laura; ** but perhaps she 
will when she finds that you come back 
empty-handed. It is very good of you to 
give up the time.” 

“Yes, it is.’ grumbled John, * for it 
means another whole day away from you. 
Oh! by the way, where did you go on 
Saturday ?” 

*On Saturday ?” said Laura with a look 
of surprise. “1 did not go anywhere. I 
was lying down all day with a dreadful 
headache. I did not tell you when I 
wrote because I thought that you would 
worry about it, you dear silly boy! But 
what made you think that I went any- 
where ?” 

**Mrs. Leslie thought that she saw you 
at the station,” said John; “but she 
must have been mistaken.” 
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“Indeed she was,” said Laura, “ for I 
could not lift my head from the pillow.” 
“And are you quite sure that it is 
well now ?” asked John tenderly. 
“Quite sure; I do not feel it at all.” 
“Well, I shall come and ask after it 
again to-morrow night if I get back 
from Merridge in time.” 

“You mean to go to-morrow, then ?” 
“Yes, | had better get it over at once; 
and as it happens, I have not made any 
appointments for to-morrow, for I wes 
not sure as to whether I should’ be 
detained another day in London.” 
Merridge was not very far distant 
from Renton, but there was no railway 
station in the village itself. and when 
John arrived at his destination, he 
found that he had a walk of five or 
six miles before him. This, however, was 
rather a pleasure than otherwise, and 
he set out in good spirits, which were 
only checked by the thought of the dis- 
appointment that he should carry back 
with him. 

Mrs. Mervyn knew Merridge well, for 
on several oceasions when her cousin 
had been absent, she had taken the 


opportunity of paying it a visit: she 
had given John full directions, therefore, 
for his expedition, and he had no 
difficulty in finding the sexton’s cottage. 

“Them’s the keys,” said the old man, 
who was busy attending to an invalid 
pig: “you can take ‘em and unlock the 
door.” 

Westlock took them accordingly. and, 
opening the old church, he marched 


up the aisle, barely pausing to cast a 
glance at the fine Norman arches, or at 
the old tombs which stood in the chancel ; 
his task was uncongenial, and he wanted 
to get it over as soon as possible. 

He entered the vestry and found the 
bureau standing in one corner, exactly 
as had been described to him: but 
when he opened it he felt rather 
appalled at the number of mouldy books 
and papers that it contained. There 
was no help for it, however. Mrs. 
Mervyn would never forgive him if his 
search was not thorough, and taking 
them out he laid them in a pile on the 
table; as he did so, however, a piece 
of yellowish paper protruding from a 
small drawer at the back of the desk 
caught his eye, and pulling it out he 
saw the words, “Codicil to my last 
Will and Testament”! 
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His astonishment was so great that 
he could hardly believe that he saw 
aright; but the words could not’ be 
mistaken, and carrying it to the window 
he read it carefully through. Mrs. 
Mervyn was right: the old man _ had 
fulfilled his intention, and Langham 
Grange and a large sum of money were 
left to his elder son in token of for- 
giveness. 

Westlock’s first feeling was one of 
unmixed joy as he thought of taking 
the news, for which she had craved so 
long, to Laura’s sister: but it was not 
long before his legal caution returned 
to him: it was strange, to say the 
least of it. that the paper should be 
discovered in the very place that she 
had suggested! Could it be possible— 
but no, the thought was too hideous, 
and he flung it away from him as 
though it had been a foul serpent. 
Every precaution, however, must be 
taken if the document was to be acted 
upon, and holding it nearer to the light 
he examined it more closely. The hand- 
Writing and the colour of the ink 
exactly corresponded to those which he 
had seen in so many of Mr. Forrest's 
letters and papers, and, so far, all was 
satisfactory; but as he held the paper 
between his eyes and the light a sudden 
expression of dismay swept over his face 

the watermark was 1845! Full well he 
knew that the old man had died in 1842, 
and he had no choice but to believe it a 
forgery. 

And if so, who was the forger? But 
this was a point on which he could not 
at present trust himself to dwell; he 
must .forget all personal considerations 
and remember only that he was a lawyer. 
Placing the paper in his pocket-book 
he went back to the sexton’s house and 
questioned him closely as to recent 
Visitors. The sexton could’ tell him 
nothing, however, beyond the fact that 
“a sight o° folks came to see the mun- 
niments, but he never took no count on 
‘em,” and going down to the station he 
pursued his inquiries there. 

“Seen a lady go to Merridge?” said 
the old driver of the single fly that the 
place boasted. ‘“‘Ah, that a did, last 
Saturday. ‘How quickly can you drive 
to Merridge?’ she says. ‘I could drive 
there in less nor an hour, mum,’ I says 
to ‘er, ‘but my ‘orse can’t do it under 
two.’” 
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He chuckled over his joke with fresh 
pleasure, but Westlock interrupted him 
impatiently. 

*Was it a widow lady?” he asked. 

* Widdered lady? No, it warn't no 
widdered lady! As nice a lass as you'd 
wish to see, she were, with a_ pretty 
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‘*How quickly can you drive to Merridge?” 


gown on her back, and a pretty smile 
on her face.” 

* What day did you say it was?” asked 
John, with an awful fear clutching at 
his heart. 

* Last Saturday as ever was. I know 
it, ‘cos I says to my missus when I got 
home * But here John turned away, 
feeling that he could bear no more. 

How he lived through that return 











journey he never knew, and by the time 
he reached the Grange he was almost 
beside himself with anguish. Laura 
started forward with a cry of distress 
When she saw his white face, but he 
passed her without a look. 

“When you wish to commit another 
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forgery, you had better look at the 
watermark of the paper you use!” he 
said hoarsely, as he looked down at Mrs. 
Mervyn. Then, turning to Laura, he 
added, *“‘And next time you go out on 
a secret expedition, do not say that 
you are lying down with a headache!” 

Her lips moved, but he could not hear 
her words. A sudden cloud of darkness 
seemed to fall upon him, and groping his 




















Love 





way from the room, he left the aston- 
ished women to their misery. 


‘Oh! Westlock, I was just coming 


round to speak to you,” said Dr. Leslie, 
a day or two later, as he ran across 
the young lawyer in the street. ‘ Mrs. 
Mervyn is at death’s door, and her one 
cry is for you.” 

John’s face was haggard and worn, and 
he looked as théugh he had neither eaten 
nor slept for days: but the doctor was 


too much occupied to notice it. 

‘She has got something on her mind,” 
he went on, *“‘and I should say from her 
look that Miss Forrest had too. But it 
may be only anxiety about her sister.” 

“Well they may have something on 
their minds,” thought Westlock bitterly, 
as he drove up to the Grange; but, in 
spite of himself, a feeling of pity shot 
through him when he saw the deathlike 
face upon the pillow. 

* John, I have something to tell you,” 
said Mrs. Mervyn, her words coming 
with painful gasps; and yielding to the 
entreaty of her look, he seated himself by 
her bedside and bent his head to hear. 

‘I did it,” she whispered. ‘I knew 
that my grandfather had meant to make 
the codicil, and I persuaded myself that 
there was no harm in earrying out his 
intentions. I had to take it to Merridge: 
for I knew that he was never here in the 
last years of his life: and as I thought 
my own dress might attract notice, I put 
on Laura’s.” 

‘How did you dare to do it!” said 
John, shaken with anger in the midst of 
his pity. 

*Oh! John—forgive me! I thought 
that if you discovered the fraud, you 
would hush it up if you believed that 
Laura had done it: I judged you by my- 
self, and that was why I was so glad to 
find that you loved her. But she knew 
nothing about it until that night; for 
[ took her things when she was ill 
With neuralgia. I thought that I had 
done it all so cleverly, and yet I never 
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remembered to look at the watermark of 
the paper! But I see now that God let 
my sin be found out, that I might have 
time for repentance. I have asked Him 
to forgive me, and I know that He has 
answered my prayer. And now I ask 
you to forgive me, too: and then, John, 
go to Laura: her heart is breaking for 
want of you.’ 

She had spoken with ever-increasing 
difficulty, and, as she finished, she closed 
her eyes with such a grey-hued look of 
exhaustion that he was terrified. Stoop- 
ing down, he pressed his lips gently on 
her forehead: then, having summoned 
the nurse, he hurried downstairs. From 
the window he had caught a glimpse of 
the figure he sought—there in the garden 
she was walking, alone with her heavy 
heart—and there, among the flowers, he 
found her. 

Mrs. Mervyn did not die, slowly but 
surely she came back to life, and as the 
fever passed away from her brain the 
old cravings, so long cherished, passed 
away from her heart. Her one wish now 
Was to escape from the Grange which 
once she had so ardently longed to possess, 
and when John and Laura were married 
she insisted on taking up work in a 
London hospital. 

**Are you sure that it is not too much 
for you?” asked John, when she came 
to spend her first holiday with them in 
their bright little home at Renton. 
“You know that there is always room 
for you here.” 

“Yes, I do know it.” she said grate- 
fully: ‘you are kinder to me than I 
deserve: but [I am happiest when I am 
at work. Oh! John, I am so ashamed of 
myself when IL look back to those days of 
wicked longing for what was out of my 
reach. But I hope that 1l have been for- 
given, and now that my days are no 
longer idle the world seems quite a differ- 
ent place: I love my poor sick people and 
they love me, and love is an inheritance 
that rust and moth cannot corrupt nor 
thieves break through and steal.” 




















ASK—SEEK—KNOCK. 


THE CERTAINTY OF RESPONSE TO PRAYER. 


By the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, 


Author of ‘‘ The Silent Voice,’’ Etc. 


‘*For everyone that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth: and to him that knocketh i 


shall be opened.” 


“So have I dreamed—Oh! may the dream be true 
That praying souls are purged from mortal hue, 
And grow as pure as He to whom they pray.” 






HIS is our Lord’s en- 
couragement to 
men to pray. 
He bids’ them 
ask, seek, knock 

the three 
methods of 
prayer —of  peti- 
tion. of pursuit, 
of inquiry—and 
He declares that 
every asker shall 
be a receiver, 
every seeker a 


finder, everyone who knocks shall 






find entrance. 

This is a universal rule to which 
there are no exceptions It is too 
often supposed that in this spiritual realm 
chance, caprice, respect of persons prevail; 
that whilst in the natural world law and 
order prevail, in the realm of Grace we 
cannot expect to find these; that an asker 
may or may not be a_ receiver, that a 
seeker may or may not be a finder, that 
one who knocks may or may not find en- 
trance. If it were thus, then the spiritual 
would be a less worthy realm than the 
natural, and God’s ways in the higher 
would fall below His ways in the lower 
realm. A moment’s thought must convince 
us that it cannot be thus —for uncertainty 
is a defect and not a perfection. And we 
have here Christ’s own words that it is not 
thus. Heve the King lavs down the absolute 
and unbending law of His kingdom—a law 
which, like that of the Medes and Persians, 
altereth not, that ‘‘ everyone that asketh re- 
ceiveth, and he that seeketh findeth, and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
Everyone—so that there are no exceptions. 
**Receiveth,” ‘‘findeth.” ‘shall be opened.” 
These are not set in the subjunctive or con- 
ditional but in the indicative mood. 

Now that is the truth which needs to find 
entrance to our hearts. Oh, what anxiety and 


even anguish would have been saved to 


Sr. Martnuéw vii. 8 


human 
claimed and received! IL can look back to 


hearts if this truth had been pro- 


seasons in my early days when distress and 
fear were mine because I thought that, save 
for the elect (that mysterious company of 
Which no one on earth has a list), asking, 
seeking, knocking was in vain, and so in 
company with thousands besides I troubled 
myself as to whether [ was of that favoured 
number. What [ would have given to have 
had the full significance of such words as these 
presented to my mind! 

In a recent discourse, Dr. Drummond, the 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, well 
said : 

“Jesus felt confident that the highest as- 
pirations of the prayerful man would surely 
be fulfilled, and that all obstacles must 
vield before his faith, and He _ desired to 
infuse this contidence into the minds of His 
disciples.” 

But He cannot have believed that men 
might pray for things which He did not 
regard as proper objects for human desire 
and effort, or that prayer for such things 
would be granted. The interpretation of the 
disciple is put correctly—“If we ask any- 
thing according to His will, He heareth us.” 

Yes—that condition must be fulfilled. ‘* Ac- 
cording to His will.” This assurance of 
Christ’s does not apply to such a prayer as 
that of Louis XI.s—‘for leave to commit 
one more sin.” 

The real difficulty is to pray aright — for 
right objects and in the right spirit. It is 
reported of the dying Coleridge that, with 
all his depth and intensity, he had never 
known till the end of his life how hard a 
thing it really was to pray. 

When we have learned how to pray we 
have come into the line of God’s eternal 
purposes, and they are sure to be fulfilled, 
and so our prayers must be answered. Just 
as truly as if we open the shutters God’s 
light and air stream in and flood our dwellings. 

But some will say, as a matter of fact, 
have there not been those who have asked 
and not received: who have sought and not 
found; who have knocked and never found 
entrance ? 

To this question I answer—in one sense 


































































had asked in vain 
never t find, knockers who appeared never 


really received. 
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“Yes n another and that the truer sense, 
“No 
There have been askers who thought they 


seekers who seemed 


to gail trance. 


That is, they never realised what they had 
Their pravers never seemed 


to be wered, but they were. Their seek- 
ing did t seem tolead to discovery, but it 
did. Ir} knocking never seemed to open 
the door, but it did. I would rather take 
Christ's word about men than their word 
ibout themselves. He sees that men have 
when they themselves fancy they have not. 
lo His clear eye the asker is the receiver—the 
seeker is the finder—the knocker is the opener. 
This is the dictum not only of the New but 
lso of the Old Testament. In its pages, to 
seek God is declared to be the finding of 
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Seek ye Me in vain.” Jeremiah, speaking 
under a like inspiration, cries: ‘ Ye shall 
seek Me and find Me when ye _ search for 
Me with all your hearts.” Amos cries—‘* Thus 
saith the Lord, seek Me and ye shall live.” 
You will notice in all these utterances there 
is no peradventure, no element of chance or 
uncertainty. God may sometimes be found 
of them that sought Him not, as the Prophet 
Isaiah says, but never will He be sought and 
not found. 

But, you say, how is it that many who 
seek God — yea, seek Him with all their 
hearts—never realise that they have found 
Him? How is it that some of the truest 
saints have doubted their acceptance of God ? 
This is a very important question, to which I 
will give the best answer I can. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the 
realm of which Christ here speaks is not, 





Monica prayed that Augustine 


Him. The Psalmist declares, ‘‘ Your heart 
hall live that seek God.” Isaiah, giving 
utterance to the word of God in him, de- 
clares: “I said not to the seed of Jacob, 


might not set oxi for iialy. 


like that of the world around us, a_ visible 
and tangible one. It. is one which eye cannot 
see or ear hear, or even the heart fully con- 


ceive. Mr. Beecher once said that he knew 
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‘‘a Sunday scholar whose conception of joy 
was that it was a thing made in lumps and 
kept somewhere in Heaven, and that when 
people prayed for it pieces were somehow 
let down and fitted into the soul.” We 
smile at that, but it is after all only a 
crude expression of a feeling all too connnon 
among even Christian people, that answers 
to prayer come in an outward and _ visible 
way. But our Lord expressly says, as if to 
combat such an idea, that His kingdom 
cometh not with observation—**Not when 
men say, lo! here, or jlo! there, for the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” When the 
blessings of that Kingdom come to a man, 
he cannot gaze on them with his eyes or 
handle them with his hands, or set them 
down in figures. 

It has been well said that ‘*if we would learn 
to understand the life of prayer we must 
turn from the physical sciences and the 
analogies which they suggest; for the simple 
reason that they deal with a single depart- 
ment of life and thought—the department 
where things are weighed and measured and 
tested by appeal to the experience of sense, 
and we must retire into the deeper region of 
personality, where freedom and holiness and 
love have their abode.” 

To put the matter in the simplest way—if 
I ask a friend to give me a sovereign I know 
with certainty whether he has given it me 
or not; but when I ask God for more grace 
it is not so easy to be certain whether I 
have received it or not. Indeed, if I have 
received such answer to my prayer, it only 
quickens my nature to perceive more clearly 
its deficiencies, and the very access of such 
crace may only reveal my need for more 
than I have received. It is the men who 
have received the most from God who are 
most conscious of their need for nore. 

Then, too, we may ask for one thing and 
God, seeing a greater need in our nature, 
inay give us another thing more suited to 
us. St. Paul prayed that the thorn in his 
flesh might be taken away; thrice he asked 
for this, but that prayer was not granted. 
Did he then ask and not receive? No —he 
received something infinitely better than 
he had asked — power to endure the thorn 
in his flesh. ‘* My grace is sufficient for thee, 
My strength is perfected in thy weakness.” 
A dull observer would have said, ‘* Paul asked 
and did not receive”; but Paul himself knew 
that his prayer had been more than answered 

that something better than he had asked 
had been granted. 

Monica, the mother of Augustine, fearing 
the dangers which would surround him in 
tome, prayed that he might not set out for 
Italy. That prayer was not answered. He 
did go to Rome, but there he found Christ ; 





and so her prayer was more than answered, 
As Augustine says, “God gave heed to the 
hinge of her desire, though He did not yield 
her the boon exactly by the means through 
which she sought it.” St. Paul saw that this 
was the Divine way of answering prayer 
when he urged the Philippians: ‘In every- 
thing by prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving let your requests be made known unto 
God”; and then what follows. Does he assure 
them that their prayers and supplications 
shall be exactly complied with? No! ‘And 
the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing shall keep your hearts and minds 
by Christ Jesus.” You shall certainly receive, 
but it may be something far better than you 
asked for. 

There are those who have asked for some- 
thing greatly desived, and who say, “It 
never came to me!” They are, it may be, 
disappointed. But look within your heart 
and see if something better, more suited 
to your real need, did not come in its place. 
Even Christ asked that the cup might pass 
away from Him, That prayer was not 
granted, but was his prayer unanswered? 
Assuredly not. The cup remained—but an 
Angel came, strengthening Him to drink 
it to the very dregs. The caluimess which 
followed the night of agony was the true 
response to His prayer in the garden. ~ 

And let me remind you that answers of 
this kind are most difficult to discern. Ii 
Paul’s prayer for the removal of the thorn 
in the flesh had been granted, and his dim- 
ness of vision—which I hold was the thorn 
from which he suffered—removed, that would 
have been at once and easily discerned; but 
the boon that was granted — an access of 
spiritual strength—was not so easily discerned. 
And we often fancy God does not answer 
our prayers because the answer comes in 
such an inward and spiritual way that we 
cannot see or handle it. He gives us, it 
may be, more faith, more love, more hope, 
more joy; and these arise so gradually, so 
imperceptibly, that we get them almost with- 
out knowing it. Indeed, these may seem 
to arise from other causes, when they are 
really an answer to our prayers. 

Or it may be He gives us power to resist 
evil—to cleave to good; character is strength- 
ened and made a little more Christlike, and 
this only makes us feel more keenly the 
evil that remains, just as the scholar, when 
he gains knowledge, only feels how much there 
is that he does not know. Every increase of 
his knowledge increases his sense of ignorance. 
At the very height of his marvellous wisdom, 
Sir Isaac Newton felt his ignorance the most 
keenly, so that he seemed to be like a child 
playing on the shore while the great ocean 
of knowledge lay unexplored before him. 































So tl ecess of grace only reveals the need 
for 1 grace, every quickening of the con- 
science nders us alive to sins which before 
wer liscerned, It is the traveller who 
has se¢ . little of the world, not the stay-at- 
home \ feels how large the world 
is and how much of it he has never 
seen it is the man who has 
asked received who feels most 
keenly his need for more. He has 
received, but his ever-growing sense 
of n makes him feel as if he had 
not received. The very longing for 
more is the best proof that we have 
receit 
{nd it is so in relation to God. 
We ask to see Him. We cry like 
Moses, ““Shew me, I pray Thee, Thy 
glorv”:; or like Job, “Oh, that I 


knew where I might find Him! that 


I might come even to His seat.” 
And the prayer seems to remain 
unanswered. We do not, cannot 
look upon Him. He is still a God 
who hideth Himself. But the prayer 
is often really answered. The pure 
in heart do see God. They grow 
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we seek and seem not to find that we may 
seek the more; we knock and the door seems 
not to open that we may knock the 
but in the asking, the seeking, the knocking, 


a larger life. 


more 3 


we grow to 
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ever more conscious of His presence, 
They feel Him by His spirit within 
their hearts. The ancient word is 
for ever true, ** Ye shall seek Me, 
and find Me when ye seek Me with 
all your hearts.” 

But often because we cannot see 
with bodily eye or form definite in- 
tellectual conceptions of God we 
fancy He has not been found of 
us, when all the while He is in our 
hearts, though not clearly discerned 
of ow minds. It may be, too, that 


this feeling arises from the fact that 
God can never be fully known. The 


creature cannot grasp or understand 
the Creator; he may know Him truly, but 
not fully. The sun may be reflected in a 


tiny 1 the real sun, 
And 


truly 


ain-pool by the wayside 
but reduced to the limits of the pool. 


God may be reflected in our hearts, 


reflected, but so limited by the smallness of 
our hearts that we feel from the very small- 
ness of the reflection as if it were not really 
God, And because of this we sometimes 
fancy that we have not seen Him—that we 
have sought but not found. But this is only 
to lead us to larger seeking. God never 
periit is to be satisfied here either with 
ourselves or with Himself: if He did, we 
should give up the quest, and so the glory 


which is in the pursuit, not the attain- 
lost 
that we 


nent \ lel be 


We ask and 
ask the 


to us. seem 


not t elve may more ; 





Mists may hide the view from the mountain top. 


Mists may hide the view from the mountain 
top, yet the climber has been braced by the 
ascent and by the bracing air he has _ been 
breathing. And so in the very searching for 
God there is life to our spirits, though cloud and 
darkness may at times hide His face. No hand 
may be stretched out from Heaven to 
give, yet, as we ask, quietness and confidence 
God may not appear 


seen 


possess our spirits. 


to the seeker, yet as we seek we feel Him 
near. The door may seem to be closed against 
our knock, yet that which is hidden behind 


it gradually appears. 
* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of; 
. * * ‘ * 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,” 























the train from the south 
rounds the elbow of 
driven sand sown with 
rough tawny grass which 
borders on the brown 
banks ot the Eden 
estuary, the traveller 
catches a glimpse 
through the open win- 
dow of a high and far- 
off point of a rock 
crowned with a little group of towers. That is 
his first sight of St. Andrews; and before him, 
in what painters call the middle distance, is a 
wide and undulating plain of grey-green grass, 
which is the famous links. Beyond the links, 
and bordering on them, spreads a vast expanse 
of dark yellow-brown sand where the long sea 
rollers are ceaselessly breaking. The air is 
strong and keen and sea-salted, and the wind 
and waves never scarcely cease their calling, 
but otherwise the place is still, and there is 
no sign of trade or business. The traveller, 
if he has imagination enough, may think that 
so high and Homeric a spread of sea and 
sky deserves to be lived on and under by an 
heroic race; but he finds it hard to believe that 
this was the ancient ecclesiastical capital of 
Scotland, the Canterbury of the north, and 
the stage on which king and saint and 
martyr have played their part in as romantic 
a drama as any town in Great Britain can 
claim for her own. Maury Queen of Scots 
has been here, and Robert Bruce, and the 
great Marquis of Montrose. who, like Graham 
of Claverhouse, was a student of the univer- 
sity; hither have come Papal legates, and the 











ambassadors of foreign kings, and Dr. John- 
son; the place is haunted, and those who 
live in it to-day might fancy themselves 
usurpers, like the buildings they have put up 
on the site of the forgotten medieval city. 
Only a fragment of that ancient place 
remains. There is the cathedral to be seen, 
which indeed shows its great towers, broken 
and mangled as they are, but for the rest 
is a hopeless ruin. The burnished roof, which 
we like at least to believe once flashed forth 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


(Looking through the West Door.) 
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far out at sea, a lighthouse (on clear days) waging war on Tyneside. Angus’s fortunes 
for sailors, is long since fallen; and St. were doubtful, and it was his wont to walk 


Leonards College, and the Grey’ Friars’ beside the Tyne in sad and solitary prayer 
Chureh, and the rest are roofless and ruinous and meditation. As he walked he met with 
also. But as he stands among the ruins of 
the cathedral, beneath the shadow of St. 
Reeulus’s great tower, which saw the cathedral 
rise and saw it fall, our traveller at last is 
conscious that he stands by the scant remains 
of Prelacy and Power. That tracery on the sur- 
viving western wall of the old minster was 
the labour of long years of perfected art and 
consummate stonecraft. That castle which 


Mr. Beaton has drawn for us cannot but 
have been built and held, and at length 
captured and broken, by great captains. 
The tombs in the cathedral ground, like 
“the open place among the ruins” where 





THE CASTLE 


such a visitation as St. Paul's: he was blinded, 
and the voice of St. Andrew spoke to him 
and counselled him. Briefly, Angus was _pro- 
mised victory, but was commanded by the 
saint to devote a tenth part of his revenue 
to God's service. The king promised to do 
so. Meanwhile at Constantinople, where the 
bones of St. Andrew were, one Regulus, a holy 
man, had a vision. He was told to take the 
saint’s bones and to sail so many days to 
the west, when he should be shipwrecked ; 
in the place where he was shipwrecked he 








ee ee See eee was to bury the bones of St. Andrew. 

Regulus set sail, and at Kilrymount —the 

Shelley and Keats are buried at Rome, ar ancient name of St. Andrews—he was ship- 
mighty of the earth who have wrecked, and—so goes the favourite legend— 
d n with kings” in death, as in was met by Angus, who welcomed him 
ere used to be at their elbow. and made the beginning of a pious founda- 

Living St. Andrews is peopled with golfers tion, to be called after the saint, at the 
na I woys and red-gowned students ; the scene of this meeting. Of course the account, 
real St ndrews is a city of the dead. even in its non-miraculous side, is wholly 
H did St. Andrews come to hold its mythical; but at least the beginning of the 
D to live its day among famous place was religious, and the first missionaries 
cit How did the chief ecclesiastical power there were the Culdees. These were “a marry- 
1 re, and to what does the place owe ing clergy,” says Mr. Lang, and the disciples of 
its um The legend of the beginning, Columba. They made the first religious build- 
thongh obscure with the fog of all early ings, and there is Culdee masonry, the 
legends, may be thus reconstructed. About archeologists tell us, below the handiwork of 


the year 751 Angus, a Pictish king, was the builders of the cathedral. Eventually the 
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Culdees were superseded by the regular present, with Douglas and Randolph as_ his 


Roman clergy; but the ruins of the Culdee — aides-de-camp. Seven bishops were at the 
ehureh remain on the cliff where the little opening. King Robert’s praises as a patriot are 
battery sweeps the bay “about a bow flight sung everywhere; but of the two, Lamberton 
east of the Shoare,” and their memory is pre- surely best deserved to feel proud upon that 
served in “ Marmion.” 

* But I have so’emn vows to pay, 7 


And may not linger by the way 
To fair St. Andrews bound 
Within the ocean cave to pray, 
Where good St. Rule his holy lay, © 
From midnight to the dawn of day, 
Sung to the billows’ sound. 


Witton is our autho ty for this “location,” 
and the cave is there. still between the 
Castle and the Cathedral, to be seen at low 


water. Probably it was used by some as- 
cetic who passed away from the other Culdees 
for a brief period in “retreat,” a custom 


not unknown—one is told—to this day. Not 
the most resolute ascetic could have maintained 
his vital spark in such a cell for more than 
the shortest interval. The Culdees, however, to 
repeat, were ousted by the Church of Rome, 
and the first Bishop was Eadmere, who was 
sent into Scotland by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the request of King Alexantler I. of 
Scotland. A difficulty about his consecration 
cut short Eadmere’s term of oftice, and he left 
Scotland after a few years, never to return. The 
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day. Edward I. had resolved to unite the two 
kingdoms, and it was Lamberton who, by unit- 
ing himself with Bruce, and defying Edward I. 
and the Pope’s excommunication, made the 
patriotic policy possible. A rhyme of those 
days represents Lamberton as saying aed 
“T hope Sir Thomas his prophecy 
Of Ercildoune fulfilled will be 
In him; for so, our lord help me, 
I have great hopes he shall be kyng 
And have this land all in leading.” 
Let us give rein to our faney, and picture 
the scenes at this time. There is the vreat 
church on the edge of the rock, with the in- 


numerable servants of its altar. Beside the 
cathedral dwells the Prior, and ehurch lands 
and revenues abound. At many hours in the 


day the clergy go to service in the cathedral 

a little city by themselves, with their retinue 
and soldiery. In the castle, with the sea 
bombarding it night and day, is the garrison: 
soldiers of the Crown—English soldiers until 
real “opening ” of the cathedral, however, should Bruce, and Scotch thereafter. And round about 
date with a day in July, 1318. On July 5th the cathedral is the little town, paying its 
of that year the cathedral was finished and revenues to the church and dependent on it. Mr. 
dedicated, and King Robert the Bruce was Lang gives this account of the canons in the 
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Priory :—“ They usually left the warm dormi- 
tory in a long gallery joining the south transept 
of the cathedral (part of the staircase remains), 
thirty-four beds, at the holy 
hour of half-past one in the morning. They 
were allowed half an hour in which to dress 
and recite the penitential psalms. They then 
performed services in church for two hours. 
Then there an hour’s interval, and, we 
trust, breakfast. At five praise began, and all 
went to the chapter-house, where announce- 
read out, penance enjoined, and 


wherein were 


was 


ments were 
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inflicted if 
another service. 


punishment necessary. To church 
Then there was a 
space for work or study, but from eight to ten 
they were At ten they dined 


in the refectory, when, on some days, a brother 


again, and 


celebrating mass. 


read aloud from a lectern. Only two dishes 
were allowed, with a third on high days. Men 
who came in late had a difficulty in getting 


ale or wine.” They said grace in church, and 


enjoyed a little repose and recreation, but they 
had not time enough for a round in the links. 
After one o’clock some drink was gving in the 
refectory After three they held vespers, and 


supper at five. In the vacant time they worked 
in the garden, transcribed books, or carved orna- 
for the cathedral. Complines lasted till 
seven, then, after a light meal, they went to 
bed, ‘frequently without undressing’ 


ments 


They wore a white robe with a rochet of fine 
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linen, and an amice 
lined with ermine.” 

The cathedral was spoiled by John Knox and 
his young men in 1559, and the date takes us 
at a bound to one of the greatest names in the 
history of St. Andrews—a name, too, that 
brings up others with it. But first let us step 
aside to chronicle the beginnings of the most 
ancient of Scottish universities. We pass out 
of the cathedral besides the Pends, a beautiful 


of fine grey or black skin, 


gateway on our left, and making our way 
down the bending medizval South Street, 


st. Andrews.) 


THE WEST BEACH 

and stepping under an archway, we are 
in the quiet backwater of St. Mary's Col- 
lege. This is now the divinity college of the 


university. Dr. Chalmers studied and _lec- 
tured here, and it seems but the other day that 
Principal Tulloch went from its lodge. Neither 
All Souls’ nor Oriel keeps an academic stillness 
more profound and shaded than does St. Mary’s. 
And this alone survives (since St. Leonard’s is 
ruinous) of the university created in February, 
1413, Papal Bull, when four hundred 
clergy with hundreds of laymen sung their Te 
Deum in the cathedral. But must get 
back to John Knox and the great movement. 

The the Reformation were sown in 
Scotland about 1432. Paul Craw, a Bohemian, 
came to St. Andrews and preached to the 
students the doctrines of Huss. He was burned 
at the stake, and the people of St. Andrews 


by a 
we 


seeds of 
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never forgot it. The chief St. Andrews’ martyr, 
of whose burning we hear next, was “ Blessed ” 
George Wishart, executed by Cardinal Beaton, 
the Scotch Richelieu, on March Ist, 1546. 
Of Beaton to this day you hear very little 
good, and no doubt he was quite as bad as 
his neighbours. But he was an accomplished 
man—extraordinarily accomplished for his age, 
and infinitely more brilliant, so far as we can 
gather, than any other statesman of his day. 
Certainly Henry VIII. hated him 
to the point ot attempting to have him assas 


and feared 


sinated. It does not seem that Beaton desired 
to remove Wishart. “ Blessed” George went 
about prophesying the Cardinal’s death, was 
reprimanded and warned what would become 


of him if he persisted, and, persisting, met the 
consequences of his vanity and courage. The law 
merely “took its course,” hideous as that course 
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Wishart thus died “before the Cardinal’s 
eyes,” as St. Andrews’ children are told to this 
day, and you may still see the window at which 
the scarlet man sat and gloated over the horrid 


was. 


fact. Wishart’s friends, under John and Norman 
Lesley, vowed revenge. The way of it may 
be read in Knox’s narrative. The conspirators 
came into St. Andrews one evening in May 
and lodged at different inns. Next morning 
very early they went, disguised as masons, 


down to the castle, which was being repaired, 
and were admitted in that disguise. They killed 
the porter, bundled the Cardinal’s retinue into 
the moat, and made for Beaton’s room. How 
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a hundred and fifty workmen and _ retainers 
were bundled out of the castle by a handful 
of daring spirits is a fact which beggars the 


resources of written romance; but so it fell 


out. Beaton meanwhile awoke in his chamber, 
looked out of the window, and, hearing the 
steps on the stairs and a general clamour, 
made fast his door. ‘The Lesleys battered 


at the oak. The Cardinal, hearing the surname, 
asked if it was John Lesley who was without, 
for that to him he open. He 
was told that it was Norman, and with Norman 
he must be content. At length, under threat 
of burning, Beaton opened the door, to be in- 
continently fallen upon and stabbed by about 
twenty daggers. “All is lost!” he cried, and 
passed away ; indeed, the Church in Scotland and 
the policy of a French alliance fell with David 
Beaton. The breath once out of the Cardinal’s 
body, his murderers hung it outside the castle 
Finally it was buried, no one knows 


was ready to 


window. 
exactly where. 

The castle 
hold of the party of reform. 
others of his views entered it 
up their abode 
occupied it. The town was more or less hostile 
to those within the castle, but the strength of 
the garrison kept the burghers’ hostility passive. 
There really vas a serious enemy coming from 
France in the shape of certain French galleys 
under the Prior of Padua, who had been sent 
Beaton’s  cCcath. But the garrison 
Inditferent to the voice of Knox, 
who preached within and without th 
and besought them to observe proper precautions, 
they left the castle to take care of its own de- 
fence, and drank and gamed all day and night. 
At length the French round 
the spindle rock, and the demoralised garrison 
anything. The Frenchmen 
mounted the top of St. Regulus’ 
Tower and on St. Salvator’s College, which com- 
battered the castle 
clear head, not to 

the elements of 


became the 
Knox and many 
took 
garrison 


seized now strong- 


own and 


therein, and a strong 


to avenge 
took no heed. 
castle, 


valleys appeared 
were unfit to do 
suns on 
manded the garrison, and 
to pieces in six hours. A 
say a head about 
warfare, would have destroyed these command- 
occupied them in advance. 
The French officers expressed théir astonish- 
ment that neither had done; then they 
took Knox and his companions away to serve 
as galley-slaves. 

Before the great day of Knox’s career, when 
his sermon bade the mob to pull down our 


informed 
ing positions or 


been 


beautiful cathedrai—an episode which need 
not detain us, both because it is positively 
distressful and because there is nothing 


of any interest to tell about it—-there is an 
historic incident which links him to the place. 


























Mr. Froude tells us in one of his lectures 
how a French galley coasting in Scotch 
waters got out of its bearings. Morning broke 
and showed on a height the white walls of 
a town and the gleam of a great roof. One 
of the galley oars was sick, and likely, it 
was thought, to die, but he was a native of 
Scotland, and was asked if he knew what that 
town ahead might be. ‘ That,” said the prisoner, 
“is the town where God first opened my lips 
to glorify His name, and | know, how weak 
soever | now be, I shall not die before I have 
glorified His name again in the same _ spot.” 
John Knox—for it was he—recovered, as we 
know, so far as to pull that burnished roof 
about the Churchmen’s ears. “He glorified 
God,” says Mr. Froude, ‘to some purpose.” 
But it is time to be turning from the past 
to modern St. Andrews. Such disjointed hints 
as have been given of its history and remains, to- 
gether with the knowledge that the place is now 
the capital of golf, and the scene of a small but 
thriving university, are evidence that past and 
present lie down together here in romantic con- 
trast. And they do. The “note” of the place 
is the infinite variety which it owes to this 
juxtaposition. The beautiful old gardens behind 
South Street are a favourite example. In South 
Street all seems modern, in spite of the broken 
towers that bar the sky to the east. but enter 
one of the houses on the south side of the street, 
and you pass through it into a dear old-fashioned 
garden green and fragrant. It is the most de- 
lightful of surprises, and but an instance of 
many more. South Street deserves a word to 
itself, for the natural bend which it makes was 
worn first by the feet of pilgrims, and has 
been confirmed by modern road-craft ever since. 
Here stands the town kirk, more accurately 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, where the 
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A COUNTRY LANE NEAR ST. ANDREWS, 


author of certain “ Recreations” preaches each 


week within the grand ugly old walls which 
must have rung to the voice of Knox, that 
made Melville “so grue and tremble” that 
he “could hardly hold the pen to write.” 

In the town kirk is an ugly but not insig- 
nificant monument to Archbishop Sharpe, who 
was murdered by Balfour of Burleigh and his 
friends at Magus Muir, three miles from the 
town. “Pro mitrd coronam” is the legend over 
the monument, which represents Sharpe being 
received with some enthusiasm by all the 
angels of heaven, and, in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
immortal phrase, “already no puny among the 
dead.” 


CHARLES W. Boyp. 
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**Love is master of all 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BILL-STICKER. 
EAN’S 
came down, as 
he had pro- 
mised, in 
August. A 
great deal had 
happened mean- 


while. The visit 
to the wife of 
the county 


member had 
been paid, but, 
instead of stay- 
ing one week 
at Wytchanger, 
Jean had stayed 
three. She had 
got on very well with Lady Alicia, who liked 
to have her own way in everything. Jean 
was exactly the sort of girl she liked—a girl 
who could be led and ordered about, and had 
no will of her own, or, if she had, never let it 
interfere with the pleasure of other people. 





One of her little girls had fallen ill before 
Jean’s week was over, and she had stayed 
to nurse the child. She got on so well with 


children, and little Mabel had taken a sudden 
fancy to her; she would not let any one of 
the household do anything for her but Jean. 

It was August was back at 
home again, and no preparations had yet been 


before she 


made for the wedding. At least, a big roll 
of calico had been sent over from Culm- 
stock, and her mother and Agnes had been 


it while 


at work at 


she had been away. 


Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity,’’ 


lover 





‘*Andrew Clay’s Awakening,’’ Etc. 


arts.”—LONGFELLOW. 


Molly had flatly declined to put a stitch 
into the calico; she did not want her finger 
to look like a nutmeg-grater, she explained, 
as a reason for her refusal. 

Dick had come home for his holiday while 
Jean had away. He was’ handsomer 
than ever, everybody declared—a _ big, good- 
natured lad of nineteen. He was like Jean, 
tall and fair, but breakable. He had 
a very poor place as usher—under-usher—in a 


been 


not so 


second-rate boys’ school. 

He taught arithmetic and Latin verbs to 
the smaller boys, and he looked after them 
during play hours, and slept in the dormi- 
tory with them at nights. He never got 
away from them. 

He had been looking forward to the holi- 
days all through the term; he had counted 
the days, and ticked them off the calendar 


that hung at the head of his bed, like any 
schoolboy. 

Molly drove into Culmstock to meet 
him when he came back for his midsummer 


holiday, and when he saw old Cowslip and 
the vicarage carriage drawn up outside the 
station gate the tears sprang to his eyes. 

It was worth while putting up with so 
much all through the term for the joy of 
coming home. 

The drive back through 
cool, 


from the station 
the old familiar lanes in the sweet, 
summer twilight was a thing to remember. 
Dick knew every field, every tree, on the way; 
there was not a feature of the landscape, 
not a barn, not a haystack, that was not 
familiar to him. 

There never were such hedges, he declared, 
honeysuckle and the foxglove 


grew so high elsewhere; and. the 


such 
never 


roses 5 




















berries on the rowan trees were already 
scarlet. 

He did not believe there was a valley in 
the whole world to equal Coombe Damerel, 
with his own dear home in the midst. 

When he had earned enough money by 


his tutoring, he was going up to Cambridge, 
With the assistance of an entrance scholar- 
ship, he should do very well; he would get a 
degree. The best men in the University—the 


very best, the men who come to the front 
are those who have helped themselves, who 
have trusted to their own unaided efforts. 

Dick worked like a horse all through that 
midsummer vacation; he rolled the lawn, 
and weeded the garden, and worked with 
the labourers in the hayfield. It was owing 
to Dick’s efforts, to his encouraging the men, 
and working with them himself, that the 
vicarage meadow was carried before’ the 
great thunderstorm that spoiled: nearly all 
the hay in the parish. 

He did not stop with the outdoor work; 
he whitewashed the kitchen, and repaired the 
roof of the barn, and painted the woodwork 
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of the coach-house and stables. He would 
even have painted the house from top to 
bottom if time had served, but his holiday 
ran out all too soon, and he had to go 
back to the troublesome boys and the Latin 
verbs. 

There was a concert in aid of the organ 
fund a few days before he went away, of 
which Dick was the chief promoter. The 
organ in the church had been dreadfully out 
of repair for a long time, and there were 
no funds to repair it. A subscription list 
had gone round, but it had not brought in 
much money. 

Neither the squire of the parish nor the 
vicar had any money to spare, and there 
were only two or three farmers among the 
congregation; the rest was made up of 
agricultural labourers. 

People belonging to neighbouring parishes 
would help, if they got something for their 
money, and Dick proposed to give them a 
concert. He took the whole thing upon 
himself; he got together the performers, 
wrote out the programmes and stuck the 
bills of the entertainment. He went round to 
all the adjoining parishes with a paste-pot 
and brush, and a bundle of printed bills 
under his arm. He knew all the eligible 
spots, the barn-doors, and the _ gate - posts, 
and the attractive corners where rustics 
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loved to linger; no professional bill-sticker 
could have done his work more thoroughly. 
Lewis Ferrol, who was driving from Culm- 
stock on the night of his arrival, came 
across Dick Unwin in the lane, and he took 
him for a_ Dill - sticker. He remarked 
mentally, as he drove by, that it was a 
pity that such a likely young fellow should 
get his living by such a trade. No doubt, 
the fellow had done something wrong; when 
people do wrong, they must be thankful to 
take up any work they can get. He looked 
at Dick with suspicion and disfavour as he 
drove by, and, the road being soft, he 
splashed him with the mud from his wheels. 
Dick looked after him with his paste- 
brush in his hand; he made a pretty near 
guess who it was. Ferrol was driving. By 
some chance of mutual attraction, he half 
turned round when he had passed, and he saw 
the bill-sticker looking after him. There 
was something in the fellow’s face that took 
his attention, resemblance—Dick was 
the image of Jean. He was not thinking of 
Jean at the moment; he was thinking of 
Kate Waterhouse. They had ridden down 
that road together when the rain was coming 
down like cats and dogs. He remembered 
how indifferent he had been to the weather, 
how pleasantly the time had passed; and in 
his preoccupation he let the whip he was 
flicking the horse with fall into the mud. 
He shouted to the bill-sticker to pick it up, 


some 


and Dick, coming slowly along the road 
with his paste-pot and bills—he did not 


hurry himself at all—leisurely picked it up 
out of the mud. Ferrol flung him a coin 
for his pains, which he left in the roadway 
for the next traveller who passed that way. 

‘*‘Do I look very much like a_ beggar?” 
he asked Molly when he came back after 
he had finished sticking his bills. 

**A beggar! You look exactly like a prince 


in disguise,” she answered loyally. ‘* What 
put such a notion in your head?” 
Dick laughed. ‘‘I’ve just had a sixpence 


fiung in my face,” he said. 
**A sixpence? What did you do with it?” 
*T left it in the road,” Dick said, blushing. 
**You don’t think [ would pick it up ia 





**Not pick it up! Oh, you silly boy! it’ll 
be a nest-egg for the organ; we’ll go and 


look for it to-morrow morning.” 
Lewis Ferrol came over to the vicarage 
the next day, and met Dick at lunch. 
*“T think I’ve seen you before,” he 
with delightful condescension. 


said 


** Yes,” said Dick, with a blush, ‘* you mis- 
took me for a beggar.” 

**No, not a beggar, a man plying an 
honest trade. If you will pose as a bill- 
sticker, you can’t expect——” 

*No,” said Dick. getting hot, ‘I don’t 
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expect anything!” There was a tone of 
defiance in Dick’s voice as. he spoke, but 
Ferrol was too well bred to notice it. 

The little impromptu luncheon did not 


pass off very well. Jean’s lover had not been 
expected ; no preparation had been made for 


him, and when the Vicar, in his absent, 
thoughtless way, pressed him to stay to 
dinner—** dinner” he called it, not lunch— 
the girls looked at each other in dismay, 


There was nothing in the house but yester- 
day’s cold shoulder, and the butcher lived 
nine miles away. The strawberries were all 
gone, and the cherries; and the plums were 
not ripe; and Agnes had _ picked all the 
raspberries the day before for preserving. 


It was not like the luncheons Mr. Ferrol 
Was accustomed to. But it was not the 
frugal board that jarred upon his fine sus- 


ceptibilities. There was a jarring note some- 


where. He did not see things through the 
same rose-coloured medium he saw them 
in June. The shabbiness and the poverty 
were plainer to him now; _ perhaps so 
much pains had not been taken to cover 
them up. It was not the cold shoulder that 


made him feel as if cold water were running 
down his back during that midday meal— 
he condescended to partake of that delicacy 
and to praise the salad—it was the thought 
of the family connections that he was mak- 
ing for himself. There was another brother, 
he learnt, expected home shortly—a clerk in a 
merchant’s office. It was monstrous to sup- 
pose that, if he married Jean, he should be 
burdened with a tribe of her poor relations, 

He made up his mind, as he sat, stiff and 
silent, listening to the Vicar’s fond parable of 


his son’s achievements—his painting and 
whitewashing, and haymaking —that_ the 


sooner he carried Jean away the better. 

As he walked with Jean in the shrubbery 
after lunch he pressed her to name an early 
day for the marriage. 

“I should like it to be in September,” he 
said, ‘‘early in September: we should then 
get a month in Switzerland before I go 
back to town.” 

*“*T will speak to mamma,” Jean, said, turn- 
ing pale: ‘‘we must let her decide.” 

She did not tell her lover that it was im- 
possible that the preparations for her 
wedding could be made in so short a _ time. 
If everything were made at home, she could 


not possibly be ready until late in the 
autumn, the date that had been first fixed. 
*T should think you could decide for 
yourself in such a matter,” he said loftily. 
“But my things will have to be _ got 
ready,” poor Jean faltered meekly. 
* Never mind your things; you can _ get 
things when you are married.” 
This was quite true, but Mrs. Unwin was 
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not going to let her girl be married right 
away like a beggar maid. When Jean left 
her home, she should leave it with a proper 
equipment, the best equipment that her 
humble means could provide. 

“The first week in September will be out 
of the question,” Mrs. Unwin said, promptly, 
“but it might be arranged a little later.” 

Lewis Ferrol made no reply to this sug- 
gestion. He would have to go back to town 
after September, he said, and he did not 
know when he could get away for any length 
of time again. 

When he left Coombe Damerel no date for 
the marriage had been fixed. 

He did not go away until after the concert. 
Mrs. Lyon made him stop for it. Her hus- 
band had taken tickets, and Phyllis was 
bringing a party from Orchard Damerel. All 
the county would be there. People could not 
very well give money to the Vicar, but they 
could subscribe to his organ. 

The night before the concert, when the 
gifls were practising in the schoolroom, 
Molly stole away. She could not sing a note, 
and she hated to hear other people scream- 


ing themselves hoarse. She had only gone 
over to the schoolroom for the fun of it, 
because she did not like being left at 
home ne, and because her heart was so 
full at that particular time that she was 
sick of everything, and angry with every- 
body. 

There was reason for her heart being thus 
unduly stirred, for her moods of sadness and 
impatience Geoffrey Colleton, it was re- 
ported, was engaged to marry his _ brother- 
in-law’s ard 


Kate Waterhouse had stayed two weeks, 
instead of one, at Ladylift, and she had gone 
back, it was rumoured, engaged to marry 
the heir. Whether rumour were true or not, 
Molly had heard the report with the rest, 
and had believed it. 

She had seen them riding together nearly 
every day during that visit; she had seen 
Kate riding the colt that had been specially 
broken in and trained for her to ride. 

The colt had carried her beautifully. He 
had not run away, or played any tricks, as 
Molly expected he would—as she almost 
hoped he would—he had been like a lamb in 
her hands. This behaviour of the colt hurt 
Molly as much as the behaviour of _ his 
master. If he had been restive, if he had 
not submitted so easily, she would have 
been better pleased. Geoffrey was like the 
colt; he had given in at once, he had 
accepted his fate. Since the day when he 
had left her in the field, when she had sent 
him from her, he had not sought her again 
alone: he had not asked her to reconsider 
her decision, 
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If he had asked her, perhaps he would 
have got a different answer. Molly was nos 
formed of the stuff from which heroines are 
made; she could not hold out very long. She 
had been too eager in her denial to mean all 
she said. He ought to have known that. If 
he had loved her, she told herself, he would 
have taken no denial: he would have known 
—he would have understood. 

If Geoffrey had not already proposed to 
the heiress, he had had plenty of oppor- 
tunities. It was not likely that Lady Colle- 
ton, with her heart set so much upon the 
match, would let her go away until the 
matter was settled. 

Molly was thinking of this as she sat in 
the schoolroom listening to the tum-tum-ing 
of Dick’s banjo, and to the girls practising 
the glees. It made her feel hot, and there 
was a stifling feeling in her throat. She 
could not breathe in the room, so she went 
out into the air. 

It was a quiet, sultry night in August; 
there was not much air anywhere, but it 
was cool and dusky outside. There was a 
moon somewhere, but the clouds were low, 
and it had hidden itself. It was very still 
in the lane where Molly had wandered; a 
bat flew by, and almost struck her as he 
passed, and an owl was making a melancholy 
**tu-whit-tu-whoo!” in the neighbouring 
wood, and the birds were twittering in the 
hedge, and some rooks which had been dis- 
turbed were cawing in the elm trees over- 
head. Molly thought, as she listened to them, 
that if she could be a bird, she would like 
to be a rook, to be able to caw and com- 
plain, and make as much noise as_ she 
pleased. She would hate to be a mere sing- 
ing bird, pouring out her soul in spiritless 
trills and twitters, 

While she was thinking this foolish 
thought, something disturbed her; there was 
a noise of horse’s hoofs on the dry, sun- 
baked road. 

She stood aside to let the horseman, who- 
ever he was, pass—some farmer, most likely, 
coming back from market. 

The moon had come out for a minute as 
she flattened herself against the hedge, and 
the light shone on her face and her figure in 
her light summer gown. The horseman drew 
up suddenly, and she saw that it was no 
farmer coming down the lane; it was Geof- 
frey Colleton. 

“* Molly!” he said, “Molly! Is it you?” 

She could not deny herself and pretend 
she was a ghost, so she reluctantly came 
forward. 

“They are practising in the schoolroom,” 
she said, ‘“‘and I came out for a little air.” 
She spoke in a hard, strident voice; she made 
it as hard and disagreeable as she could. 
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met you,” he said 
* 1 think Provi- 
I want 


‘[ am glad I have 
eagerly, almost breathlessly. 


dence must have brought me here. I 


to ask you a question, dear. Am I to have 
any hope ?° 

* Hop ! he said in her strident voice; 
anyone passing could have heard her; ‘** hope! 
| do not know what you mean!” 

“Yes, von do, dear,” he said. ‘** You know 
quite we You know | can never love any- 
one bu Molly ! | have loved you all my 
life!” 

Something in his voice made her heart 
stop beating for a moment, and there was 


a flutter in her throat. He had sprung off 


his horse and was standing by her side, and 
the rooks were cawing above them. 
“T have already given you an answer,” 


she said: but her voice was lower. It was 
not so assured. 
“How do. you know that you 
swered me truly? Do you love anyone else?” 
Molly scorned to tell a lie. ‘* No,” she said, 
“T do not love anyone else!” 
why do you send me 


have an- 


“Then why, dear 
away? Is it a question of fortune, Molly? 
Is it because I am a poor man?” 

His voice shook as he spoke, and Molly 
was conscious of feeling sorry for him 
dreadfully sorry. She scorned the idea of 
money she hated the thought that he 
should feel that money could come between 
them, that it could influence her love a 
feather-weight. 

She would rather, if there had 
one else to consider, that he were 
that he had nothing to offer. She would 
rather have gloried in her lover’s poverty; 
nothing better than 


been no 


poor, 


she would have desired 


to have shared it with him—to have worked 
for him as her mother had worked for 
her father. She had been used to nothing 
but poverty all her life. It would be no 
new thing. 


“It isn’t that,” she said, rather unsteadily. 

“What is it, then?” he said _ hoarsely. 
“You shall not go, Molly, until you have 
told me!” He grasped her by the wrist 
as he spoke, and the touch of his hand 
gave her strength—it nerved her weak, 
trembling will. She remembered that he 
another woman, that he 
had no right lingering there in the lane. 
Her pride came to her aid. Perhaps, if he 
had taken her in his arms, her pride would 
have melted away before him — her pride 
and her resistance. 

“There is nothing to tell,” she said coldly. 
“T have already given you the only answer 
I can give. I am not the sort of girl who 
pushes herself into a family where she is not 
wanted,” 

“Not wanted !” 


Was engaged to 
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* You know what I mean, Geoffrey. You 
know that Sir Thomas—that her ladyship— 
would hate me—would scorn me—that—that 
their son has no right to ask me to be his 
wife.” 

‘** Nonsense ! Molly, do you think that 
I am going to let my father stand in the 


way—that I am going to let him dictate 


to me?’ 

**T think it 
first.” 

Molly was quite astonished at herself. She 
know she could speak such brave 


is your duty to think of him 


did not 
words. 

* And—and for a whim—because my father 
has set his heart on a wealthy marriage for 
the sake of the estate—you would give me 
up? What is the estate to me? _ I swear, 
Molly, I would give it all up for your sake. 
I would never set foot in the place again. I 
would begin afresh; I would fight the world 
for myself. With you by my side I would 
not fear; why should we not begin together, 
Molly ?” 

Why not? 

They had youth, and strength, and love— 
a splendid equipment for the battle of life. 
What more did they need? 

Molly’s heart asked the question eagerly, 
as she stood with the moonlight shining on 
her face. 

If the moon had not at that very moment 
slipped behind a cloud, her face would have 
betrayed her—would have answered for her. 
She could not answer him for a moment; 
the blood was running too quickly to her 
heart. 

“If you loved me, you wouldn't hesitate,” 
he went on, finding she did not answer. 
*You would not think of anyone else; you 
would not let my father come between us.” 

*T would never marry without his con- 
sent,” she said, suddenly finding words, and 
turning upon him almost fiercely. ‘* What 
do you take me for, coming to me in secret, 
without his knowledge, and asking me to 
bring shame and trouble upon everybody ? 
I will never marry you, Geoffrey Colleton, 
until Sir Thomas asks me _ himself.” 

She drew her hand away from him, and 
stood before him in the road, white and 
erect in the moonlight. 

**Is this your decision, Molly?” he said. 

“This is my decision. I will never marry 
you, unless both your father and Lady 
Colleton ask me.” 

The young man hung his head. 

“You can hardly expect them to do this,’ 
he said. 

**No, I do not expect them,” she said, her 
voice hardening, and with a quiver of defiance 
in it. 

“You may change your mind some day, 


” 


, 
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and you will be sorry for this,” he 
7 again stretching out his hand to take hers. 

She avoided his outstretched hand, and 








said, 
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for such a commendable object. The good 
work ennobled the humble act. Everyone 
was congratulating Dick on the success that 
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herself from him with 
thing of haughtiness; her brows were knitted 
by the moonlight, and her 
und cold. 

never be SOLTY, and 


drew away some- 


as he saw face 
was hard 

**T shall 
change my mind,” she said. 

The glee singers had stopped singing, and 
the practice was over; and Molly left him 
and walked up the path to the school-house. 
He saw the door open and the light stream 
out, and her white, erect figure framed in 
the doorway, and he bowed his head over 
his horse’s neck, and back beneath the 
trees. 


L shall never 


rode 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A TARDY WOOER, 


A HE concert, owing to Dick’s efforts, was 
a great success. Ail the money 
needed for the restoration of the 
organ was raised. It was quite worth 

while going round the country with a paste-pot 





Molly helped to pack his bag. 


had crowned his efforts; he was the “lion” 
of the evening. 


He had not all the congratulations to him- 


self, however. Before the concert was over 
a whisper had gone round the room that 
Kate Waterhouse had accepted Geoffrey 
Colleton. Lady Colleton had taken the Vicar’s 


told her that the affair was 
Geoffrey had proposed to the 


wife aside, and 
settled at last. 
heiress and been accepted only that morning, 
and the wedding was to take place in the 
spring. Mrs. Unwin had kissed her friend 
and congratulated her, and then the whisper 


had gone round. Molly thought she had 
never passed such a stupid evening in her 
life. The noise of the music deafened her, 


and when the girls got up to sing their glees 
she wanted to scream. She hoped she should 
never hear another glee in all her life; she 
would be willing to never hear another note 
The whole performance was dreary 
Perhaps the dreariness was in 
throbbing in her ears 


of music. 
and stupid. 


herself; there was a 
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that nearly drove her mad, and a dull pain 
at her heart. She had not her pride now to 
support her; she was hurt, humbled, shamed ; 
she could not believe that, after what he had 
said last night, Geoffrey would have proposed 
to Kate Waterhouse this morning. He need 
not have been in such a hurry. 

Dick went back to his work, a few days 
later, and Molly helped to pack his bag, and 
mend his socks before he went away. It was 
a good thing she had something to do; it 
kept her from thinking, from brooding over 
have been. She would not for 
anyone see that she was 


what might 
the world have let 
suffering 

Dick went away regretfully; he always left 
his home with regret. There was no place, 
he said, like it in all the world. The berries 
were red on the rowan tree in the hedge, and 
the apples already turning colour in 
the orchard, when he went away, and the 
distant hills were purple with heather. 

‘Il am trying to take it all in, mother, and 
carry it away with me,” he said to her as he 
stood at the open window of his bedroom on 
that last morning, looking out at the orchard 
and the hedges, and the dear hills beyond. 
“When I see a bit of heather, I shall think 
of this—and of you.” 

He carried away with him the kisses and 
the prayers of the dear folks at home, and a 
bunch of heather, which Molly had tied up 
and fastened to the handle of his bag. He 
had had ‘a jolly time,” he said; he had never 
enjoyed a holiday so much. 

After all, there are worse ways of spending 
a summer holiday than in haymaking and 
whitewashing, and going round the country 
with a paste-pot. 

Ben did not home when the time 
came round for him to take his holiday. He 
went over to Paris with a party of friends 
instead, It was a cheap trip, and he went 
with a party of young men of his own age; 
it would not cost more, he said, than coming 
down to Coombe Damerel, and a fellow must 
see something of the world. His mother 
sighed when she read his letter, and the Vicar 
looked hurt and angry, 

“TI think he ought to have home, 
Mary,” he said to his wife; “the ought not 
to spend a penny he can help. There is that 
bill to provide for. What in the world I 
shall do when it falls due I cannot think.” 

Mrs. Unwin turned pale. She always grew 
pale when she thought of that dreadful night. 
“Perhaps something will happen before then,” 
she said. 


were 


come 


come 


There was only one thing that could happen, 
and in the last account she had heard of 
Peter Blagdon, he was in better health than 


usual—he had turned another corner. 
The bill fox 


the money that the Vicar had 
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borrowed to pay his son’s debts would be 
due in another month. It was a three months’ 
bill, and two months had already passed. 
The interest would be enormous; he had 
been driven so hard to raise the money—to 
raise it without delay—that he had _ been 
forced to accept the dreadful rate of interest 
at which alone it could be advanced. It was 
a grievous load of debt to saddle himself with ; 
and now, when his son should be at home 
economising, and devising means to meet it, 
he was away in Paris enjoying himself. 

The Vicar was not angry with Ben without 
a cause. 

Meanwhile, the 
marriage went on 


preparations for Jean’s 
gaily. No precise date 
was fixed, but it was understood to be in 
September. Jean was in a.fever of anxiety 
lest she should not be ready in time. There 
is no season in her life so delightful to a 
girl as the sweet, brief, busy weeks when she 
is getting together her wedding clothes. The 
season was as sweet to Jean as to other girls, 
but there was one drawback to it—the lack 
of money. 

It was not only that money was short at 
the Vicarage, but the Vicar’s credit was not 
good; the tradespeople of Culmstock supplied 
the materials for Jean’s trousseau without 
any of that eagerness which linen-drapers 
are wont to display on such occasions. It 
was understood that the young lady was 
making a good match, and that the money 
would be forthcoming in due course. 

Lady Alicia Mainwaring, in the handsomest 
way, offered to make Jean a present of her 
wedding gown. The gown was made by the 


best dressmaker in Culmstock, and was of 
the richest quality. The richness of the 
bride’s dress necessitated a change in the 


bridesmaids’ dresses. It rather upset all 
their plans. It was like the gift of a white 
elephant, Agnes ill - naturedly remarked ; it 
was quite ridiculous to spend so much money 
on a gown. 

*T don’t think it is at all too good,” Molly 
said, firing up in her touchy way. ‘* You 
couldn’t expect Lady Alicia to give her a 
print!” 

Lewis Ferrol had gone to Scotland to shoot 
over his father’s moor, and, by a strange co- 
incidence, Milly Gardiner’s husband rented the 
adjoining shootings. Geoffrey Colleton had 
spent the first weeks of the season with his be- 
trothed in Scotland, and then he had started 
off on a yachting expedition. 

The lady had not been left forlorn; there 
had been a houseful of guests, and Lewis 
Ferrol was her constant cavalier. If her 
lover took himself off, Jean’s lover was ever 
at hand to fill his place. 

Whatever may have been the attraction, 
Lewis Ferrol lingered in Scotland until the 
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last week in September, and then he wrote 


to Jean, explaining to her that it would 
not be possible for the marriage to take 


place until after Christmas. The delay had 
been her own. If she could have fallen in 
with his plans, they might have been mar- 
ried a month ago; as it was, he was compelled 
to return to town in October, and would 
not again be free until Christmas. 

Jean the disappointment 
would not be long to wait—only till 
mas—and the fault was her own. It is 
for a girl to be impatient; she must 
her lover’s time. 

When October came, Lewis 
back to London; he did, not 
Damerel on the way back; it would have 
been out of his way. A week or two later 
the Gardiners went up to London. They 
had been paying some visits at a country 
house for the shooting, and when the visits 
were over they went up to town to prepare 
for the wedding. Kate Waterhouse was to 
be married early in the spring, and to spend 


bore meekly ; it 
Christ- 

not 
wait 


Ferrol went 
take Coombe 


Easter in Rome. Her wedding would be 
such a different affair from poor Jean’s; it 


would take months of preparation before the 
great event came off. 

Things had not gone on very smoothly at 
the vicarage. There had been a dreadful 
day when the bill had fallen due, and there 
had been no money to meet it. A man had 


come down from Bristol to make inquiries, 
to spy out the nakedness of the land. The 
Vicar had pleaded for extension of time. 
The man had come down to see if time 


could be extended; he had poked and pryed 
about the place, and made inquiries, and 
finally, after much pressure and difficulty, 
had consented that the bill should’ be 
renewed until the expiration of the six 
months from which it was first dated; but 
at the six months’ end it should be paid. 
No further grace could be given. 

But this was not the worst; the new bill 
was to bear interest at a higher rate than 
the first bill, which was high enough in all 
conscience. The greatness of the risk and 
the insufficiency of the security offered were 
the pleas brought forward by the emissary 
from Bristcl for the exorbitant rate of 
interest he stipulated for that three months’ 
renewal. 


The Vicar had no alternative but to con- 
sent: if he had demanded twice as much, he 
would have had to submit to it. 

The tradespeople of Culmstock had got 


scent somehow of the visit of the money- 
lender to Coombe Damerel. The man had 
been making inquiries in the city, and a 


hint had been dropped. There was quite a 


sheaf of bills on the Vicar’s writing table 
the table 


where he wrote his letters and his 
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sermons—a few mornings after the man had 


taken his departure. Most of the bills con- 
tained a note requesting early or immediate 
settlement, and calling the Vicar’s attention 
to the fact that 
ning on for several years. 

This was quite true; but it was rather hard 


the accounts had been run- 


that the bills for Jean’s trousseau should 
be sent in before the wedding had taken 
place. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE EVE OF THE WEDDING, 


LD Peter Blagdon very nearly died to- 
wards the close of the year. He had 
a seizure, and for days he was in an 
almost comatose, 


unconscious, state, 


There was a flutter of expectation at the 
vicarage. Every post was watched for 
eagerly, and when the letters came in the 


girls looked across the table at each other, 
and at their mother, watching her 
she read her letters, with strange, 
eagerness, 

Molly got up from the table one day when 
the letters came in, and went out of the 
room, 

**I felt so horrid,” she said, ‘I 
sit there while mother opened it. I 
longing so dreadfully for the poor old man 


face as 
dreadful 


could not 
was 


to die. I’m a murderer at heart. I’ve 

killed him so many times, and now I hope 

he'll get better and disappoint us all!” 
Agnes had not much sympathy with 


Molly’s exaggerated sentiments. It would be 
better for everybody if old Uncle Blagden 
were to die. There was such urgent need of 
money; she did not see how they could go 


on without some special Providence inter- 


fering to help them. The hint that had got 
abroad at Culmstock had set up all the 


tradespeople, and they were clamouring to 
be paid, and threatening proceedings. 

It was pretty well known in the city that 
the Vicar had fallen into the hands of money- 
lenders. To those who knew nothing of his 
expectations, it did not seem likely that with 
his large family, and his slender means, he 
would ever be able to free himself. 

Ben did not making any effort 
to help his father in the matter of the bill. 
The events of that dreadful night seemed to 
have slipped out of his mind. When he 
came back from Paris, he wrote to his 
mother in the old strain. The journey had 
cost him more than he had reckoned upon. 

He had worn out his with walking 
during that summer trip, and he could not 
go back to the office without another pair. 
His landlady was clamouring for the last 
quarter’s rent, which he had omitted to pay 


seem to be 


boots 
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her before he went away, and he had not a 
shilling left to go on with until his salary 


became due. 

“He must not expect any more help from 
me.” said the Vicar angrily, when he read 
his son’s letter. ‘IT can’t understand how he 


can have the face to ask. How can I pay 
the money I have already borrowed for him? 
Unless something happens meanwhile, it will 
mean ruin—ruin !” 

In spite of what her busband said, Mrs. 
Unwin sent Ben the boots; she could not 
send him any money, but she sent him the 
boots. Agnes went into Culmstock and 
ordered a pair to be sent to him; and the 
bootmaker unwillingly put them down to his 
father’s account. Agnes knew more of the 
family money troubles than the rest. She 
was the eldest, and her mother’s confidante. 
She always consulted her in her terrible 
money difficulties. But she had not breathed 
a word to her about Ben. Whatever hap- 
pened, Ben’s secret must be kept. 

Jean, too, was kept in ignorance of the 


impending trouble. What was the use of 
telling her, of marring the joy of this glad, 
happy time? It was really a happy time for 
Jean—the sweetest, gladdest time—for the 
wedding day was fixed at last. It was to be 
in the first week of the new year. She would 
begin her new life and the new year 
together. The dull autumn days flew by, 
but they were dull no longer. The rosy 
light of love, the azure tints of hope, the 
golden light of joy irradiated them. There 
Was never such an autumn before! 

A new light had come into Jean’s sweet 
face, and a softness into her eyes; those 
who knew her best remarked the change in 
her: they had never seen her looking so 
lovely. It was all settled now. There was no 
fear of loss or change; her happiness would 
not slip away from her now, as she had 
sometimes feared it would—that it was too 
great to last—it was within her grasp, and 
every day was bringing it nearer—nearer. 

Molly had no patience with her. She 
could not think why Jean should have such 





“it will mean ruin—ruin!” 
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a fuss made about her happiness—her great, 
great good fortune, as she called it—as if there 
were not anybody in the world as good as 
Lewis Ferrol. 

Geoffrey Colleton had not been down _ to 
Ladylift since he went away in August. He 
had been fox-hunting in Leicestershire after 
his yachting cruise was over; he had not 
been in town making preparations for his 
wedding, as Molly had given him credit for. 
A man does not make such elaborate pre- 
parations as a girl, and he does not make 
them so long beforehand. 

When Christmas came, Providence had not 
interfered in any special way to provide for 


the bill that would fall due in January. 
Mrs. Unwin’s relative had recovered from 
the stroke that had caused such grave 


apprehensions; at least, he had so far re- 
covered that his speech was restored, but he 
had lost the use of his limbs. He might go 
m living for months, for years, in that half- 
paralysed condition. 

Dick had not come home for the Christ- 
mas holidays. He had an offer of a vacation 
tutorship to a pupil at the school, which he 
had eagerly accepted. He could not afford 
to lose a chance. 

“Tt will be one step nearer Cambridge,” 
he wrote to his mother. ‘‘Every penny I 
can earn will bring me so much nearer.” 

It was a disappointment to the Vicar’s 
wife to have both the boys away at this 


season, but Christmas was always a_ busy 
time at the vicarage; she had no leisure 


for repining. It was busier this year than 
ever. 

In addition to the parish festivities, there 
were all the preparations for Jean’s wedding. 
There was to be a breakfast after the wedding— 
at least, there was to be a meal of some kind— 
they could not ask people to drive so many 
miles the country at that season of 
the year without offering them some refresh- 
ment. 

Jean was anxious that the breakfast should 
go off well; her husband’s relations would 
be at the wedding, and for his sake she wanted 
to put the best face on things. She did not 
want to humble him in the eyes of his own 
people. 

It would be a pretty white wedding, and 


across 


Lady Aylmerton had ordered a_ beautiful 
white bride cake to be sent down from 
London. 


Everybody was most considerate. The carri- 
ages were ordered from Culmstock, carriages 


with white horses and wedding favours; it 
would be impossible for the bridal party 
in their thin dresses to walk to church. 


The carriages were a necessity; there were 
three inches of snow on the ground, and 
the weather was wild and stormy. 
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There 


had 


about the carriages. 


been some arrangement made 


The Vicar’s wife would 


not have dared to order them without. 
People had been very kind about the 
wedding presents. Jean had been over. 


whelmed with gifts — all sorts of useful and 
useless things; but some people had_ been so 
thoughtful as_ to Jean had 
laid aside the cheques to pay for the little 
display she had set her heart upon, the break- 
fast and the carriages. 

*T shall not want any money when I am 
married,” said. ‘I shall tell Lewis I 
have given you the cheques towards the ex- 
penses of the wedding.” 

There was a flutter of excitement in the 
vicarage all through the week before the 
wedding. Mrs. Unwin was so busy that she 
had no time to think; she even forgot about 
the bill. It fell due a fewdays before the 
wedding, but her mind was so full of other 
things that she had no time to dwell upon it, 
to worry about it. 

*You must write to the man, Richard, and 


send cheques, 


she 


tell him to renew it,” she said to her hus- 
band a few days before the bill fell due, 
“Tell him it is quite out of the question, 
your paying the money for the _ present; 


that it will be all right by-and-by: you only 
want time.” 
She did not at all see why it could not be 


managed. 
The Vicar shook his head; he remembered 
how hard a bargain Amos had driven last 


time, the difficulty he had had in getting that 
further extension of time. 

“The interest will be 
gloomily. 

**Never mind the 
get it put off until 
I don’t mind.” 

The Vicar wrote off at once and asked for 
extension of time. He did not ask for three 
months; he asked for a month. 

The answer came to him by return. If the 
interest due on the bill were paid, together 
with a sum named for the extension of time, 
be entertained. The sum 
interest claimed 


ruinous,” he said 
interest, dear; if we can 
Jean is safely married, 


his request would 
named and the amount of 
were preposterous. 

The Vicar was scarcely in his senses when 
he read the money-lender’s letter. He was 
beside himself with anger and _ indignation. 
He could not think how anyone could make 
such a preposterous offer. 

His wife came to him while his indigna- 
tion was still hot, and he put the letter in 
her hands. 


“Look at that, Mary,” ‘**look at 


he said ; 


that—did you ever hear anything so out- 
rageous! What can the man take me for? 


We've fallen into the hands of swindlers— 
sharks—we must expect no mercy——” 
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The colour dropped out of his wife’s face 
as she read the letter from Mr. Amos. 

“[T think you will have to agree to his terms, 
Richard—I don’t see any other way——” 

“T’ll never agree to them--they may do 
their worst _” 

“Oh. yes, you will, dear—think of Jean! 
For her sake, you will agree to them.” 
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*T have always thought of my children,” 
the Vicar said bitterly. 

“What will the men do, if you do not 
accept. their terms ?” 

“Do? They will come in and take every- 
thing, I suppose.” 

“Oh, Richard, Richard!” 

She had let go his arm, and he thought 





Amos Brothers had put in an execution ! 


Mrs. Unwin was standing by her husband's 
side, with her hand on his arm, looking up 
into his face. He remembered she _ had 


looked like that when she was pleading for 
Ben. 

* But. Mary, you don’t know what it 
means—it means ruin! It would be nothing 
short of madness to accept such terms , 

“If you do not accept, there will be no 
wedding,” she said, clinging to his arm. 
“Think of Jean, Richard—think of your 


children 





she would have fallen. The sight of her 
distress moved him, and his anger cooled. 

“It may not be as bad as that, dear. 
Something may be done; perhaps they would 
take part of the money; I might be able to 
raise part. I will go into Culmstock to 
morrow and see what can be done.” 

The Vicar started for Culmstock early the 
next morning; it was snowing hard when 
he started, and there was a bitter wind 
driving in from the north-east. He would 
have the wind in his face all the way. 
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*‘T hope papa will not catch cold,” Jean 
said as she saw him drive off. ‘*Suppose he 
were too hoarse to read the service!” 

Her face grew pale at the thought. As 
the day approached, her heart beat with a 
foolish fear that something might happen to 
prevent the marriage. 

Her fears about the Vicar taking cold 
were not groundless; he could not drive all 


those miles in that bitter wind in his 
threadbare overcoat without being chilled. 
He did not come back from Culmstock 


until dusk had fallen. He had tasted no 
food since he had started in the morning. 
His face looked grey, his wife remarked, as 
she helped him off with his overcoat, and the 
snow had frozen on it. 

He stayed in bed the next day and the 
day after, and the third day he came down 
to dinner. It was the day before Jean’s wed- 
ding, and he made an effort to come down ; 
he did not tell the girls how ill he felt. 

There was a cheerful fire burning in the 
library, which had been filled, while he was 
in bed, with the furniture turned out of the 
other rooms when they were got ready for the 
wedding guests. There was a great deal to do 
on that last day, and in view of the solemn 
rites of the next morning—the dressing for the 
wedding—the breakfast was laid over night. 

The girls had all helped to lay it, and the 
wedding cake had been set in the midst 
a snow-white cake on a snow-white cloth, 
crowned with a temple of Hymen with crys- 
tal walls! Lady Colleton had sent the gar- 
dener over with some choice flowers from 
her greenhouse, and Lady Alicia Mainwaring 
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had sent down a lot of exotics from Covent 
Garden. 

The table looked lovely, Mrs. Unwin de. 
clared, and the room smelt like a bower! 

*“T think your father must see it,” she 
said, when the decorations were all com- 


pleted. She was as eager, as excited, as the 
girls. She brought the Vicar in on her arm. 

He was looking frail and weak. A tender 
smile came into his worn face when he saw 
the girls’ flushed, eager faces, their bright eyes, 
and the transformation their clever fingers 
had wrought in that shabby room. 

**T hope you will be very happy, my dear,” 
he said to Jean, who stood by, smiling and 
blushing. 

The wedding bells were already in her ears; 
nothing now could prevent them from ringing. 

A shadow passed across the window as he 
spoke; the snow was deep upon the ground, 
and had muffled the sound of the wheels of 
the fly that had driven by. 

No one had remarked it but the Vicar, and 
at the same moment he heard the front-door 
bell ring, and the sound of footsteps in the 
passage. 

“If you please, sir,” said the servant, 
coming in in a hurry, ‘‘there’s a man here 
says he must see you—I told him you wasn’t 
very well _ 

The man had followed her into the room, 
and he stepped forward before she had finished 
speaking, and laid a paper on the Vicar’s hands 

the hands he was resting on the table where 
his daughter’s bridal feast was spread. 

Amos Brothers had put in an execution! 

END OF CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 





























Children’s Hymn. 


FOR HARVEST THANKSGIVING. 





Words and Music by the Rev. W. H. Buss, M.A., Mus.B. Oxon., Vicar of Kew and Chaplain to the Queen. 
Moderato, mf 
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Cuorus (for all, including Infants). Not too fast, after each verse. 
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2. Girls. | What is sown in spring we garner— 
Choir _In the winter, earth is sleeping Seed and crop agree. 
(or Solo). Like a child at rest ; Wheat and barley, &c. 
But when spring returns she wakens, 5 
Soon in green is drest. E . : id ; 
Wheat and barley, &c. Choir Right brings blessing, sin breeds sorrow-—- 
(or Solo). Happiness or woe ; 
3. Poth in this world and the other 
Boys. Spring is like a happy childhood, Reaping as we sow, 
With its smiles and tears ; Wheat and barley, &c. 
Girls Summer like a maiden’s beauty, 6 
Mingled hopes and tears. ‘ 
8 pes a , . , : 
Wheat and barley, &c. Full. p Lord, in this our spring-time grant us 
. Seed to sow for Thee ; 
4. eres. Then for us, in life’s rich autumn, 
Boys. Autumn brings each year the harvest, | St ** Sheaves of joy” will be. 


Corn and fruit we see ; Wheat and barley, &e 
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about it. 
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hat which had an air of drooping melancholy 
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woe-begone 


He had 


shops, 


asperity 


my own 
a little, 


brown 


whose grimy 


“and, sir.” 


seemed to scowl 
and disapproval. 


By the Author of ‘‘A Merchant in Paper.’’ 


clean-shaven 
clothes, 
appearance, 


upon his 


of 











THE 


ARTIST'S 


PORTRAIT 


OF 





HIMSELF 








came down the roadway he was sitting on 
the pavement, with his back against one of 
the door-posts, gazing across the street in a 
dejected and disconsolate way. But when he 
saw me pause and look at his pictures he 
started to his feet, took off his melancholy 
hat, and said : 

* All the work o’ my own ‘and, sil 

1 nodded, and continued my inspection of 
his drawings. 

He was a facetious artist in his way. There 
was, to begin with, a representation of a 
scraggy looking horse, with, underneath, the 
legend, written in scrawling characters: 
‘Oats wanted. Apply within.” 

Secondly, there was a creature which I 
judged to be a mouse, in a prowling and ex- 
pectant attitude. This was labelled ** Hard 
Times.” 

Thirdly, came a portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
The name was underneath, so I knew at once 
who it was. 

He was also a_ poetical artist, for within 
another square was written this couplet : 


**May the Rose of Old England never be blighted, 
And a poor man’s talent never be slighted.” 


Among the other efforts was a_ portrait of 
the artist himself, with very bulky cheeks and 
an intense rigidity of eye. 

‘You have drawn yourself too fat,” I said, 
looking at him critically. 

He gazed at me with a somewhat uncertain 
air. Then he glanced at the picture in 
question. Then he shifted from one foot to 
the other, and looked sheepish. Finally, he 
smiled in a half-tolerant, half-crestfallen way, 
and, eyeing the picture again, said : 

















A TALK WiTH A PAVEMENT ARTIST. 1043 
‘VW praps I ‘ave—a bit. I must take yerself. Well, I couldn't ‘’andle tools after 
0} , ttl ‘ that, an’ so I took to this. One must try to 
Take what in? Oh, you mean the cheeks! get an honest livin’ somehow.” 
Yes, I should certainly take them in a little. * And so you went in for Art. But who 
I see you are chiefly a black-and-white artist,” taught you to draw ?” 
[ said. * Picked it up myself,” he replied: ‘seed 
He looked at me again, as who should say: others a-doin’ it, and got at it that way.” 
“Are you making fun of me, or what?” ‘But there must be days when you can’t 
Then he nodded his head in a vague and off- do pavement work—wet days, for instance, 
hand kind of way. and snowy days ?” 
‘You make a living at this ?” I asked. * Well, then I ’as to go into the work’us,” 
“ Well, a sort of livin’,” he replied; ‘‘some — he said blankly. 
davs I takes a shillin’, other days I takes two. * But when the weather favours you, you 


Other days p’r’aps I does scarcely anything.” 
beginning to rain a fine drizzling 
murky greyness was stealing up 
Already the pavement was becom- 


It was 
rain, and a 
the street. 
ing dis oloured. 

I asked. 

“ Well, it won’t wash ’em out,” he answered; 
“but "—he jerked his thumb over his shoulder 

‘it'll keep the an’ that’s 
wery bad for me—wery bad.” 


‘Won't this spoil the pictures ? ” 


indoc T's, 


people 


manage to make a living at it ?” 

* Yes, sir,” he replied, brightening up again : 
* but,” he added, “I can only afford to live 
at the Salvation Army shelter.” 

‘How many have 
stock-in-trade ? ” 

He looked important. 

* Well,” he said, pondering; “ of course, 
I’ve got a good number now. I couldn’t tell 
you exactly ‘ow many. But what I’m fond 


subjects you as your 

















(Photo 


Cassell and Co,, Ltd.) 


THE ARTIST 


* How long have you done this kind of 
thing ?” I queried. 

‘* Five years, or more,” he replied. ‘ You 
see, I was a carpenter, an’ I got my ’and 
smashed—there it is, sir: you can see for 





of is Public Men. Now there’s Mr. Gladstone; 
’e’s there now——” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘*I see him—you’ve got the 
name written underneath.” 


* Well, I’m wery fond o’ doin’ ’im. Many 
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people didn’t agree with ’im, but at any rate 
‘e Was a wery good man, an’ I air wery 
fond o’ doin’ ’im. Then I does Lord Salisbury 


an’ Mr. Balfour. I’m wery fond indeed o’ 
doin’ Public Men.” 
*Wouldn’t it save you a great deal of 


trouble,” I asked, “if you made your draw- 
ings on boards, and brought them out with 
you, so that you wouldn’t have to do them 
afresh each time? I saw a man with boards 
yesterday, not far away from here.” 

It was in my innocence I said this, and I 
was not prepared for the indignation with 
which he received my suggestion. 

He grunted contemptuously. 


L7tanK. vo? 





4 POOR MANS WORK 


‘It ain't their own work!” he said, with 
infinite disdain. ‘* They can’t draw, not ‘alf 
of ‘em, as comes out with boards ! ” 

Then he grunted and sniffed, 
looked up the street. 

** Not their own work!” I exclaimed. 

He gazed at me half-pityingly. 


again, and 


THE QUIVER. 


“No, in not. There’s a man as 
draws pictures on boards, and lets ’em out to 
others to show in the streets, jest as though 
they was their own work. They can’t draw, 
them men with boards—not ’alf of ’em!” 

He grunted again. Evidently I had touched 
a very sore point. 

** And there are men who make their living 
by letting these boards out to others ? ” 

‘** I s’pose they do,” he answered shortly. 

I marvelled. Truly one half the world does 
not know how the other half lives ! 

* A man come to me yesterday, an’ told me 
’e could let me ‘ave some boards to show,” 
he said, with a disdainful smile; ‘* but I ses 
to’im, ‘I’m wery much obliged to you,’ ses I, 
‘but I’d rather do my own droriw work with 
my own ‘ands,’ ses I.” 

* And how much do these men charge for 
the boards ?” I asked. 


course 


He waved his hand with a highly con- 
temptuous air. 
* I knows nothin’ about it,” he replied; 


“but from what I ‘ear, they ’as to pay ‘alf-a- 
crown or so a day.” 

He sniffed again, as much as to say, ‘ This 
subject annoys me, and I would rather not 
talk upon it.” 

Yet I felt obliged to push it to the extent 
of one more question ere I desisted. 

* What guarantee have these men that 
those who hire their pictures will not run 
away with them ? ” 

“Wen, 1 
on advantage.” 

* On what? Oh, I 


spose they ’as to pay somethin’ 


see. They have to pay 

a deposit.” 
*T spose they ‘ave. But [ knows nothin’ 
whatever about it. I don’t ‘ave nothin’ to do 


with ’em. I prefers to do my drorin’ myself. 
* Honest work in the You see 
I’ve written it down there. work in 


street,’ ses I. 


* Honest 


the street.’ If a man goes out to be a artist, 
let ‘im do ‘is drorin’ *imself. That’s what I 
ses. Thank’ee, sir, kindly. I’m generally ‘ere 


when the weather is favourable. An’ I does 
it all with my own ‘and; but, bless you, them 
with boards can’t draw — not ‘alf of 
"em !” 

I left him in a state of virtuous and indig- 
nant exultation. As I looked back at him, 
he was pulling his faded coat-collar up about 
his throat, looking dismally meanwhile at the 


wet pavement, HARRY DAVIES. 


men 
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had By the Author of ‘‘ Barrack 
|| Babies.”’ 
S:\| ee a ee 


“The child’s thought is the man’s thought, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 





T was Sunday afternoon 
on ae hot 
summer’s 
day. Outside 
the church 
the blazing 
sun shone on 
sea and land. 


The birds 
were all 
silent—a few 
bees hummed 
lazily from 
flower to 
flower. In- 
side, the 
little old- 
a fashioned 


building was 
many visitors, at- 


filled. 
to the village by the beauty of 


fairly A good 
tracted 
the country 
sea-breezes, 


round, and by its fresh 
a sprinkling of the resident 
gentry. afew fishermen with their wives 
and children—these made up the greater 
part of the congregation. 

The preacher went up into the high 
pulpit and gave out his text: ‘Gather 
out the stones.” 

Little Jack sat in the big square pew 
beside his mother, his curly head leant 
back against the old oak carving. His 
blue eyes were wide open, fixed on the 


preacher. His mother looked at him. 
Was there a butterfly hovering some- 
Where, which his sharp- glance had 


detected ? Jack’s usual custom when the 


sermon began was to sidle close to his 
mother, and, resting his golden head 
against her widow’s weeds, quietly and 
With a good conscience resign himself to 


sleep. ‘‘Jack no like sermons,” he had 
more than once announced with much 
decision. What could be the reason 
for his extraordinary attention on this 
particularly hot afternoon, when even 
she could hardly keep the heavy lids 
from closing? She looked again. Yes, 


Jack was actually listening to the sermon ! 


His blue eyes were fixed on the minister, 


and were bright with some sudden 
thought: his lips parted with the dawning 
of a smile. 


The preacher was a stranger, an old 
man with snow-white hair. He was 
speaking of the ‘** Coming of the Lord,” 
to him evidently a very present and 
ever-brightening hope. And as he spoke, 
on his refined, intellectual countenance, 
bearing as it did the impress of much 
thought and many prayers, and on the 
ager, upturned face of little Jack there 
gleamed for a moment the same _ hope. 
* Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children,” the Saviour said, “ ye 
shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven”: and perhaps in all that con- 
gregation the two spirits most akin to 


each other were those of the old man 
and the little child. A like faith was 
in the heart of each: in the one an 
untried faith indeed, yet one that has 


the stamp of the Master's loving approval; 
in the other, the same childlike faith, 
but tried and tested in the fires of God, 
till it shines forth gold unalloyed. 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord”— 
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something like this the old man with 
the white hair was saying; but whether 
it was his gentle face or his words 


** Jack, it is time to come in to tea.” 


which had arrested Jack’s attention, his 
mother could not tell. ‘It is His work, 
the levelling of the mountains of sin 
and unbelief, the raising of the valleys 
sunk in ignorance and crime, His blessed 
work alone! But the Lord wants our 
human help, my brothers. He will make 
the desert like the garden of the Lord, 
but human hands must gather out the 
stones. The weakest among us who love 
Him can do this. If we cannot lift up 
a standard for the people, we can re- 
move at least one stone which hinders 
our Lord’s coming—some_ evil habit, 


THE QUIVER. 





perchance, which is a stumbling-block in 
the way of another, some cherished dream 
of self - glorification which hinders the 
Lord’s work. We ean roll 
away some heavy misery 
or wrong which is crush- 
ing the opening blossom 
of a weak one’s faith, and 
let in upon it God's sun- 
shine and free air.” 

Up among the oaken 
beams, black with age, a 
sparrow began to chirp. 
At three years old, a 
sparrow chirping up in 
the roof, and flying from 
beam to beam in vain 
efforts to escape, is more 
attractive than the wisest 
discourse; and Jack jwas 
only an ordinary, healthy, 
happy little boy. In an 
instant a little white-clad 
form was standing up on 
the seat with outstretched 
hands; and dreading some 
sudden shout of ecstasy, 
his mother was fain to 
draw her little son to 
her; and _ soon, nestling 
against her bosom, sermon, 
bird, and all were forgotten 
in dreamless slumber. 

The sermon was ended, 
and the people stood up 
to sing the hymn. Through 
the open door the strains 
floated out— 


“The sands of Time are sinking, 
The dawn of Heaven breaks—’' 


Little Jack stood on the 
seat, holding the big 
hymn - book with _ his 
mother. Her arm around 

him, his sunny curls, caught by a sudden 
breeze from the open door, straying over 
the blackness of her widow’s veil—they 
made a pretty picture as they stood 
there, relieved against the crimson hang- 
ings of the old pew. And the sunshine 
streamed in, and the music rose and fell, 
as young and old, rich and poor, sorrow- 
ful and rejoicing, joined together in the 
hymn of praise and joyful expectation— 


** Dark, dark hath been the midnight, 
But dayspring is at hand! 
And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Emmanouel’s Land!” 
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" It was the day following. Jack’s vastles and trenches. Jack was busy, 
" mother was sitting on the sands. She too, by himself, a little apart from the 
B was leaning against a boat, her sad rest. 
l face turned seaward, watching the ** Jack, it is time to come in to tea,” 
, gathering glory of the western sky. She had to call twice before he heard, 
‘ It was a peaceful little scene. The and, between whiles, she wondered what 
jackdaws, that all day long had been’ the child was doing. His sailor - hat 
quarrelling over their holes in the cliff, was far back on his head, his little 
had, at last, settled their dispute ami- bare legs and sand-shoes were firmly 
eably. <A solitary diver was skimming planted as he stooped to gather the 


the water, beating the ruffled surface stones and fling them away, so as to 
with its wings in its peculiar flight. leave smooth sand in a sort of irregular 
suddenly disappearing, to reappear a path to the steps leading up to the 
few paces off and repeat its manoeuvres. fishing village. There were a_ good 





Far away in the heat of Africa a grey-haired missionary is toiling. 


A few gaily painted boats were drawn many pebbles scattered here over the 
up on the shore, and amongst them sands. The smaller ones Jack was col- 
the visitors’ children were busy 


building lecting by pailfuls, with oyster and 
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cockle shells, to fling away; the larger 


ones taxed all his little strength and 
both fat hands to carry some way 
off. It was a very flushed and earnest 
little face that turned to his mother 


at her second call. 

* One minute, pease, Muthie. I’m so 
busy: and I hasn’t tite dathered all de 
‘tones out yet.” 

The mother waited patiently, and soon 
her thoughts had swept her away again 
in sad retrospect. 

Suddenly a little voice roused her: 


*T tired now, Muthie. I tan’t dather 
out all de ‘tones. Do you think He will 
come to-night ?” 

* What do you mean, my boy,” she 
said, leoking at his flushed face and 
soiled hands and_ tunic. * You have 
made yourself in a great mess, and 
very hot and tired, I think. What 
game were you playing?” 

“Oh, Muthie! it wasn’t a dame. I’ve 
been working ever so hard, like the 


clergyman said; for I thought Jesus 
would come out of the glory and walk 
across the sea to the land; and He 
wouldn’t have sand-shoes on like me. 
For in the picture He had _ nofing on 


His feet, and they were bleeding—and 
the ‘tomes and the shells would hurt 
His feet—and so I dathered out the 
‘tones, to make a soft path for Him 
to walk in up to the town. But I 
touldnt dather them all out, Muthie; 
some were stuck deep down; so I 
sprinkled the sand over them, to make 
them softer for His feet.” 

Jack’s mother was one of those who 


child’s faith a sacred thing, 
not to be roughly handled, but gently 
nurtured and reverently guided into 
deeper channels, so she only said, as she 


deem a 





THE QUIVER. 


pushed back the damp curls from his 
forehead— 

*“Never mind, my darling, you must 
come to rest now. I think the Lord 
Jesus liked to see my little boy trying 
to do something for Him; but now He 
Wants you to go in and rest.” 


* * 


Many years have passed by, and the 
gentle mother has long ago gone into 
the Land where “glory, glory dwelleth,” 


little sunny-haired Jack — where is 
Far away in the heart of Africa, 
missionary is toiling 

‘gathering out the stones,” preparing a 
pathway for the coming of the Lord, 
Some of the stones are weighty indeed; 
for “the dark places of the earth are 
full of the habitations of cruelty.” Some 
are so firmly embedded that it seems as 
though generations must pass ere they 
‘an be moved; but still he toils on, and 
when, by God’s biessing on his earnest 


and 
he ? 
a grey - haired 


words and holy life, one and another 
erstwhile savage heart is turned from 
iniquity to righteousness—when  gradu- 


ally the fearful cruelties and abominable 


idolatries become things of the past, 
and the little settlement a centre of 


light in surrounding darkness, he thanks 





God and takes courage; and one day 
a Voice will call him, as it called little 
Jack: ‘Come in and rest now, My 
child!—thy task not nearly accom- 
plished, scarcely even begun a few 
stones gathered out of My path a 
tiny bit of the highway cleared for 
My feet. But thou hast toiled faith- 
fully and hard, and the night cometh 
when no man can work. Well done, 
good and faithful servant! Come in 
and rest!” 
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- INTERNATIONAL SERIES * 












With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


SEPTEMBER 18TH. Captivity of the Ten Tribes. 
To read—2 Kings xvii. 7-18. Golden Text— 
1 Chron, wxeviii. 9. 


INGDOM of Israel coming to an 
end. Revolted from Judah 
after Solomon’s death. All 
the kings proved wicked. 
Some open idolaters. God 
warned by prophets, spared 
them long time. At last 
punished. 

Israel’s Sin. Took three forms. 

1. Neglect of God (7—8). Had been told by 
Moses and Joshua to read His law. day and night 
(Josh, xxiv. 27). Had not done so. Actually obeyed 
statutes of heathen nations. Also neglected worship 
of God, sacrifices, and prayers. This generally the 








first step to sin, 

2. Idolat —12). Wanted someone to worship 
—but idols Began with Jeroboam’s “ graven 
mages of God (Second Commandment), then 
alse gods (first command), Baal, etc. —their idol 
temples, false priests, images, and groves every- 
where. Whole country full of abominations of 
heathenism. 

3. Indifference (13—17). Not left alone. Prophets 
warned, rebuked, exhorted to repentance. All in 
vain, Much easier to turn out of right way than 
to turn back (St. Matt. vii. 14). At one time 
did seem to turn (at Carmel, 1 Kings xviii. 39), but 
excitement soon passed, miracle forgotten—as a 
nation never repented again. 

Lesson. 4 day of grace. We sinners like Israel. 
Have allowed other things to come between heart 
and God—e.g. pleasure, idleness, etc., then led on 
to neglect prayer, etc., easily drawn on to open 
sin. Have been warned by conscience, ministers, 
teachers. Now is day of salvation. Use it. 

II, Israel’s Punishment (18). Siege of Samaria, 
the capital (ver. 6), by king of Assyria. Lasted 


three years! At last overcome by famine and assault 


—city taken—vast numbers of men, women, and 
children taken as prisoners to Assyria. God allowed 
this—His anger kindled against them. Israel was 
“removed,” and only Judah left in “ Promised land.” 

Lesson. A day of wrath. Judgment is coming. 
Israel did not believe it because of delay, went on 





in sin. So did people before Flood (St. Matt, 
xxiv. 38). So will be at end of world. Only one 
way of escape (Isaiah i. 16). Repentance toward 
God—pardon through precious blood of Christ. 


Day of Judgment. 

There is a machine in the Bank of England which 
receives sovereigns for the purpose of determining 
whether they are of full weight. As they pass through, 
the machine with unerring certainty throws all that 
are of light weight on one side and all of full weight on 
the other. Surely this is a wonderful picture of the 
unerring certainty of God’s judgments. There is no 
mistake, no partiality, no accident to which the light- 
weighted may trust; the only hope lies in being of 
standard weight before the judgment comes. 


SEPTEMBER 25TH. Review. 
Golden Text — Ps. lrxxir. 11. 

ELEVEN lessons on kingdom of Israel in time of 
Elijah and Elisha. What have they taught? Take 
them in two parts as concerned with the Nation 
and the Church. 

The Nation. Bad government. Rehoboam at- 
tempted to rule by tyranny. Proved to be not only 
wrong, but impolitic. He lost greater part of the 
people. Also learn that aged counsellors are better 
than young ones. 

Story of Naboth’s vineyard teaches that kings are 
not above law —that they must respect their subjects’ 
rights. 

Idolatry. Introduced by Jeroboam, increased by 
Ahab, punished by famine and afterwards by cap- 
tivity. Taught how departure from God's laws was 
ruinous both to rulers and people. 

Captivity of Israel shows how God is Supreme 
Ruler, orders all things according to His will, can 
raise up and destroy a nation. 

General Lesson. Sin is a reproach to any people. 

I. The Church. Members. Only 7.000 not given to 
idolatry (1 Kings xix. 18). God's servants often in 
minority. But all are known to Him (Mal. iii. 16). 

Prayer has power with God. Elijah for the people 
at Mount Carmel (1 Kings xviii. 36). Elisha for 
power to raise Shunammite’s son (2 Kings iv. 33). 

Blessings. To widow for caring for Elijah (1 Kings 
xvii. 14), support during famine. To kind Shunam- 
mites, their son restored. To godly Elijah the 
Lord’s prophet, safety during famine, protection 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND Home. 


from Jezebel, food in the wilderness, a glorious end, 
Elisha protected at Dothan. God careth for His 
own 

Gentiles also objects of God’s care. Naaman the 
Syrian, healed of leprosy, learned to worship God. 

General Lesson. In the fear of the Lord is strong 
confidence ; and His children shall have a place of 
refuge. ' 

No Good Thing Withheld. 

A man was one day walking to church reading the 
New Testament, 
“Good morning, what are you reading?” “I am read- 
ing,” he said, ‘‘my Father’s will asI walk along.” ‘Well 
what has he left you?” asked his friend. ‘‘ Why, He has 
bequeathed me a hundredfold more in this life; and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” This beautiful reply 
may be taken as a summary of God’s blessings as shown 
to Elijah and Elisha the prophets. 


Reformation under Asa. 
Golden Text—Ver. 11. 


CHANGE this quarter to kingdom of Judah. Asa 
was third king after the Separation. His father 
Abijah had served God, but not fully. Asa was a 
sood and righteous king. 

I. Time of Peace (2—8). Country quiet ten years. 
spending leisure. Abijah in self- 
indulgence, Asa in usefulness. What did he do? 
Can imagine the stir, king’s 
destroying altars, breaking images, 
cutting down groves, abolishing every trace of 
idolatry. Ceasing to do evil always first step in 
returning to God (Isaiah i, 16, 17). 

Moses had ordered God's laws 
xi. 19). This been 
Knowing God 


OCTOBER 2ND. 
To read—2 Chron. xiv, 2—12. 


Two ways of 


Banished idolatry. 


messengers 


Taught the people. 
to be read and taught (Deut 
neglected; now revived by king. 
would teach to serve God. 

Prepared for war. Fable of boar sharpening 
tusks. Asa knew God helps those who help them- 
selves. Therefore got all ready for defence and 
attack. Built fortified cities and got together 
immense army of 580,000 men. Country pros- 
pered, 

Lesson. Except the Lord build the house they 
labour in vain that build it. 

II. Time of War (9—12). Attack. First enemy 
Ethiopians—came long way from south of Egypt. 
Army nearly double Asa’s. 

Defence. What did Asa trust in? Not in his 
men or weapons, but in help of God (Ps. xliv. 6). 
Same confidence that Moses had at Red Sea, when 
Egyptians were defeated (Ex. xiv. 13); Joshua at 
Jericho, when the walls fell down; and Gideon 
against Midianites (Judges vii. 15). So now. The 
king prayed, the army fought, and God gave victory. 

Lesson. For all a battle still to fight. The foe— 
Satan and his angels, powers of darkness. Sin 
without — those who try to lead from God. Sin 
i flesh and pride, envy, etc. (Gal. 
v. 20). They are vast in number and power. Is 


Within—lusts of 


the fight hopeless? 

The defence, Christ bade His disciples watch (i.e. 
prepare) and pray. St. Paul bids all to be “strong 
in the Lord”’ (Eph, vi. 10). His Holy Spirit given 


when a friend who met him said,‘ 
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for our strength. Therefore can become more than 
conquerors through Christ our Lord. 


Trust in God. 


One bitter winter’s night the old town of Sleswick was 
thrown into great alarm. A hostile army was marching 
down upon them, and fearful reports of the conduct of 
soldiers were hourly reaching the place. In one large 
house lived an aged woman and her two grandchildren. 
While the children were quaking with fear the aged 
woman passed her time in prayer. She asked God to 
“build a wall of defence around them.” At midnight the 
enemy came tramping into the town. Fearful sounds 
were heard from all around, but to their great surprise 
not even a knock came to their door. The morning light 
made the matter clear. Just beyond the house the drifted 
snow had raised such a heap that no one could get over it 
to them. “There,” said the old woman, “God has heard 
my prayer and raised up a wall around us,” 


Jehoshaphat’s Good Reign. 
Golden Tezt— 


OCTOBER 9TH. 

To read—2 Chron, xvii. 1—10., 

Prov, iii. 6. 

Asa’s reign was prosperous ; lasted forty-one years, 
but a little clouded at the end. Had bad illness— 
gout in feet—looked only to doctors, and not God, 
for help. Was succeeded by his son Jehoshaphat. 

I. His Care for Himself (1—6). Was thirty-five 
when began reign (xx. 31). Copied his father’s early 
ways. 

Began well. Did not wait to see what the people 
would like. Showed himself plainly a servant of 
God. Sought God in prayer. Probably went daily 
to Temple worship. But prayer must be followed 
by action. So he “walked with God,” like Enoch 
(Gen. v. 24), and Noah (Gen. vii. 5). Result—he 
was held in honour. His kingdom fully established 
—became prosperous and rich. 

Abolished groves. Why? Because connected with 
idol worship. Wicked things practised in shade of 
these places. Removed all temptations to idolatry. 

Lesson. He that followeth after righteousness 
and mercy findeth life and honour (Prov. xxi. 21). 

II. His Care for his People. Defended the country. 
Organised the army, put garrisons in the walled 
cities (ver. 2), put whole country in state of defence, 
especially against Israel. 

Taught the people (7—11). Sent party through 
land, five princes to give authority, nine Levites to 
teach, two priests to sacrifice. Picture the scene. 
Read afterwards (xix. 5—11) of his appointing 
judges in all chief cities to execute justice in the 
fear of God. So this great king was pious himself, 
useful to his country, favoured by God. 

Lesson. Happy are the people that are in such 
acase; yea, blessed are the people who have the 
Lord for their God. 


Example. 


A man going from his house to the stable one snowy 
morning heard a voice behind him, “I'm coming along, 
too, father,” and, looking behind him, he saw his little son 
lifting his little feet and planting them carefully in his 
father’s footsteps. So the children imitate their parents. 
**No man liveth unto himself.” Our children walk in our 
footsteps. Let all take heed how they walk. 
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AMIDST THE JEWS. 


A PROPHETICAL NOTE. 


By the Rev. W. Preston, D.D., Vicar of Raskelfe. 


ANTI-SEMITIC outbreaks which 
have of late occurred in 
various quarters, direct our 
thoughts to the Jews and to 
their state and position as an 
important sign of the times; 

too, that demands 

What is the re- 





one, 
consideration. 


thoughtful 
ligious condition of this people in general ? 


Judaism is on the decline. The dry-rot 
of decay has set in. This is not a thing 
of yesterday. It has been in process for 
some time. Some few years ago we 
find a leading Rabbi mournfully admitting 


the absence of all spirituality in Judaism 
and of true vital religion: its inability to in- 
spire peace and to elevate above the dead level 
of mere formalism. To-day a like complaint 
is upraised. ‘The age for the Jewish religion 
is past . . . Which is slowly dying,” is the 
candid admission. To the majority of Jews 
the Bible possesses little more than a mere 
historical interest. The leading Jewish journal 
admits there is all but universal neglect of 
the Old Testament. We find a well-informed 
writer affirming that throughout civilised 
Europe there is ‘‘an alarming and increasing 
number of Jews” whose religious functions are 
confined to attendance at marriages and at 
funerals, ‘*The old religion has had its day.” 
Having served its end, it may be dispensed 


with. But amid this decay there appears a 
sign of life. It is significant, and it is en- 
couraging. Rabbinism may be at its last 


gasp; modern Judaism may have developed 
away from the Bible; but a portion of the 
Jewish press boldly urges the study of the 
New Testament. A commentary upon it is 
asked for. Total ignorance of it is said to 
be a disqualification. Its due investigation 
is proposed. A_ step towards carrying out 
such a proposal has already been made in 
America. The Jewish women have taken the 
matter up; and where woman leads, advance 
and success may be anticipated. What good 
cause has failed which women have initiated ? 


In the Far West, at a recent great gather- 
ing, a Jewish lady proposed that there 
should be a careful study of New Testa- 
ment teachings and _ writings. And we 
hear of another leading Jewess_ elsewhere 


proposing that their meetings should begin 


with Christian prayer. Surely all this is 
not only hopeful; but a sign not to be 
ignored. 

Combined with all this is the new and 














most remarkable movement which has _ re- 
cently made itself manifest. It is termed 
Zionism.” It evidently has been the out: 


come of Anti-Semitism. The position of Jews 
for the past sixty years, and until recently, 


has been one of elevation, both politically 
and socially. Their ascendency excited jeal- 
ousy.  [ll-will and rigid persecution have 
resulted. Anti-Semitic disturbances and Jew- 
baiting have been frequent. ‘* Zionism” has 
resulted from them. The movement has 
sprung up among the Jews in all lands. Its 


originator argued that the way to terminate 
Anti-Semitism is for the Jews to possess their 
own land, where there will be no reason for 


the uprise of persecution. The object is 


their restoration to Palestine, to their own 
land, where they can enjoy independence, 
They would have there a Jewish kingdom, 


with Jerusalem, once the ‘ City of the Great 
King,” as its centre. The proposal gathers 
volume. The conference at Basle last year 
gave it impulse. It has received additional 
impetus from the great gathering held re- 
cently in London, which was an object lesson. 
It is remarkable how the _ philanthropic 
schemes of colonisation in the Argentine and 
elsewhere have been absolute failures. Why? 
Because they were not of God. He has plans 
for His chosen people. They will succeed. The 
Anti-Semitic persecutions but prepare the way 
for their execution. They are means to the 


end in view. They are designed to effect 
the great Divine purpose. What is that? 


The restoration of the chosen peop!e to the 
land of their forefathers. In God’s time it 
must be. The promise has gone forth, and 
shall be fulfilled, “I will bring them out 
from the people, and gather them from the 
countries, and will bring them to their own 
land” (Ezek. xxxiv. 13). Again, “I will plant 
them upon their land, and they shall no 
more be pulled up out of their land which I 
have given them” (Amos ix. 15). Are we not 
justified in regarding this new movement of 
Zionism as being a step in the direction of 
the fulfilment of the prediction ? Elsewhere 
in Scripture this restoration of 
forth as synchronising with our Lord’s return. 
The present condition and the uprising de- 
sires of the Jews are significant. They are 
a further sign which points to the approach- 
ing rising of the Sun of Righteousness, to the 
nearing Advent. 


Israel is set 


[The author is alone responsible for the views expressed in 


this note. —Eb.) 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK. 


Shooting a Missionary. 


a x. | (4 YRITISH missionary effort 
. has now penetrated 
to that little known 


region—the Para- 

guayan Chaco. Mr. 
Hay, a missionary of the 
South American Society, de- 
scribed it to a representative 
of THE QUIVER as a salt, 
marshy plain, abounding in 
palm forests, and the natives 
eat some of the fleshy part of 
the young shoots of the palm 


tree. It was in the Chaco 
that a highly esteemed mis- 
sionary of the Society, Mr. 


nearly lost 
ingeniously 


Barbrook Grubb, 
his life from an 
made arrow. He 
ling on foot with an Indian 
curiously enough named Poet 
suddenly, as he was 
snapping off some branches 
in the way, he heard a loud 
twang, and felt something 
strike him in the ribs: Poet 
had shot at him from behind, 
at only five or six yards’ dis- 
tance. The arrow was fitted 
with a broad iron point—like 
the one in the illustration 


was travel- 





—when 





and, had it entered flat, it 
must have pierced the ribs, 
| i and in all probability struck 
F the lungs and caused death. 


But it entered sideways, and 
the very breadth of the iron 
SPEAR SIMILA pre vented it from penetrating 
deeply between the ribs. Poet 
escaped at the time, and Mr. 
Grubb with difficulty removed 
the arrow-point, for the 
weapon had been with 
such force that the shaft was 
shattered. Mr. Grubb strug 
alone, and, at length, after a weary 
time of suffering, met a friendly Toba Indian, who 
rendered him Mr. Grubb 
bound up his wound, which was just under his right 
shoulder-blade, as well as he could with his shirt 
Poet attempted to kill Mr. Grubb, not because the 
Indians are inimical to the missionaries, but because 
he had stolen some of his cattle and he feared to be 


sent 


, 
gied on 


much-needed assistance. 


discovered. Mr. Hay describes him as being a little, 
squat-shaped fellow, with staring eyes like a frog. 
Hence his name, for out there in the Chaco the 
frogs croak ‘“ Poet, Poet!” and the would-be 
assassin’s name therefore meant, not a bard who 
inspired or delighted the people, but—oh, bathos 
for such a name—a little frog! The shaft of the 
arrows, such as that he used, is a small cane—the 
cana castilla ; the iron is shaped, by rubbing on 
stone, from hoop-iron off old barrels in the “town” 
of Concepcion; it is then inserted in a split stick 
and bound tightly with twine made from the fibres 
of a plant resembling the Mexican aloe, and 
rendered sticky with beeswax. The stick, so 
headed, is placed in the top of the cane shaft 





HIS NATIVE ATTENDANT 
PHILIP. 


MR. W. B. GRUBB AND 
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with beeswax, and bound round with the bark of 
a creeper plant. The arrow is feathered by splitting 
the quill and placing the pieces at an angle, to 
make the shaft revolve as it flies through the 








of a conference, and equally often resumes its 
place unsatisfied: ‘“*How can elder scholars be 
retained at school?” Just when they go out 
into the world and specially need help and 


“RALA Cleave 
7 


A CLASS OF ELDERLY SUNDAY-SCHOOL SCHOLARS. 


air, something on the principle of a rifled gun. 
It was this twisting of the arrow that prevented 
it from piercing Mr. Grubb deeply between the 
ribs. In its revolutions it struck him sideways, 
as it was turning to the flat. The South American 
Missionary Society have a staff of agents in the 
Chaco, and their chief station is five days west of 
the River Paraguay, at a spot whose name almost 
requires and certainly deserves a line to itself, 
and looks like a Welsh word strayed into South 
America by mistake :— 
Waikthlatingmangyalwa. 


Spiritual Tactics. 

Asked what was the best test of a great general, 
Wellington replied: ‘‘To know when to retreat ; 
and to dare to do it.” This is certainly the test 
also of a good Christian. He is one who, since 
"tis hard to conquer,” has learned that it is 
best, whenever possible, to “ fly ” from temptation 
rather than court defeat. 


What is the Secret ? 


More than a hundred years have passed since 
Robert Raikes started Sunday schools. What- 
ever questions may be asked concerning their 
usefulness, they are an established fact in all 
quarters of -the world. One question, however, 
continually rises up, like a persistent member 








principles to resist temptation, they drift away 
and too often sink into carelessness. This is 
particularly the case in London and the South 
of England. In Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
other places in the Midlands and North, thou- 
sands of men and women consider themselves 
not too old to learn, and throughout South 
Staffordshire numerous adult Sunday morning 
classes for men, connected both with the Church 
and Nonconformist congregations, have been 
founded and flourish. They are uniformly held 
from 7.30 to 9 o'clock. Superintendents and 
teachers are all volunteers, but the _ scholars 
usually pay one penny a week towards ex- 
penses. Women generally attend a class in the 
evening, a time more free “from maternal and 
domestic duties. A somewhat anxious Sunday 
school worker was determined to discover the 
charm that induced weary artisans, living in 
different parishes and belonging to various 
denominations, to rise early and tramp through 
the winter snow and under the midsummer sun 
to attend a Sunday school held by the Society 
of Friends. ‘They teaches us reading and 
writing,” was a scholar’s explanation. On visit- 
ing the school, this voluntary inspector found 
that Class I. consisted entirely of elderly men, 
who, with Bibles before them, entered into 
animated discussion. In Class II. there was 
scarcely one member under thirty. A savings 
bank and a lending library were in connection 
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with the school, but perhaps the secret of its declaring this mode of making money to be 
success Was the fact that no scholar could leave illegal. The conscience of the nation had found 
without hearing, at least, of a Saviour’s love. expression, and was then crystallised into law. 


The hands that had been “full of blood” were 
now to be stayed for shame’s sake, and for 
conscience’ sake. The accompanying photograph of 
We reap what we sow in kind, but we reap a bill of lading of a Liverpool ship-owner will 


Sowing and Reaping. 


far more in degree. A common species of wheat doubtless interest our readers, and it runs as 
now is called *“‘mummy” wheat, because it all follows: 
sprang from a few grains of wheat that were 


‘Shipped by the grace of God, in good order and 





found the hand of an Egyptian mummy, where —_ welj-conditioned, by Irving and Fraser, in and upon 
it had been for thousands of years. The same law the good ship called the Byam, whereof is master, 
of increase ds good in the moral harvest. under God, for this present voyage George Martin, and 
now riding at anchor in the Rispongo, and by God's 
A Relic of Britain’s Slave-Trading. grace bound for West Indies. To say two hundred 
: a . and eight slaves, being marked and numbered as 
A large proportion of the present generation in the margin: and are to be delivered in the like 
vho sit ‘ Briton never shall be slaves” will good order and well-conditioned, at the aforesaid port 
ul belie that less than a hundred years of West Indies (the danger of the sea, mortality and 
go Liverpool, now the second city of liberty insurrection only excepted) unto Order, or their 
ving England. engaged extensively in the trade assigns. Freight for the said slaves paid, vessel be- 
of carrving human beings as slaves. under the longing to the owners, with primage and average accus- 
. ine ~ tomed. In witness whereof the master and purser of 

most inhuman conditions, from the African coast 


the said ship hath affirmed to three bills of lading, all 
’ . of this tenor and date; one of which bills being ac- 
city was so dependent on the proceeds of this complished, the other two to stand void; and so God 


to the West Indies and America; and that the 





trade that it was said to be financially built upon it. send the good ship to her desired port in safety. 
Such is, however, the ugly fact. For about eighty Amen,—Dated in Kissing, 14th May, 1803. 
years the slave-carrying trade was engaged in ** (Signed) GEORGE MARTIN.” 
by Liverpool ship-owners with such vigour that In the margin: 
the city was regarded as the chief slaving-town “ Men 97 
of the Old W orld. \ slave sold for about Women 39 
| £40 (prime cost £27, freight and keep £3 15s., Boys os 44 
profit £9 10s.), the net profit on each being about Girls 25 
thirty per cent As late as 1807 Liverpool had 205 
185 vessels engaged in this trade. capable of eee 3 
urying 44,000 slaves. In that year, however, 
the battle in the British Parliament ended in Shipped 208 slaves.” 
yA » 
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ROLL OF HONOUR 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


THE Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 
vice in the county of Lincoln (for which appli- 
cations were invited up to July 30th) has been 
gained by 


William Fletcher, 
Highfield House, 
Secamblesby, 
Horncastle, 


who has distinguished himself by seventy years’ 

service in Scamblesby Wesleyan Sunday School. 
As already announced, the next territorial county 

for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


ESSEX, 


and applications, on the special form, must be 
received on or before August 31st, 1898. We may 
add that Northumberland is the following county 
selected, the date-limit for claims in that case 
being September 30th, 1898. This county, in its 
turn, will be followed by Leicester, for which the 
date will be one month later—viz. October 31st, 
1898, 

The names of members recently enrolled will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


“THE QUIVER” 





THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


THe following is a list of contributions received 
from July Ist up to and including July 31st, 1898, 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: A Friend, Kilburn, 
10s. ; S. A. Snow, Braunton, 2s. 6d. ; E. Freeman, Birken: 
head, 103. ; A Glasgow Mother (98th donation), Is. ; . E., 
Govan (128th donation), 5s.; R. S., Crouch ifot, .%, 
E. M. H., Ringmer, 2s. 6d.; A Swansea Mother, 5s. ; M. 
Fallow field, Stockwell Road, 10s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, £1 1s. 34.; 
A Swansea Mother, 5s. ; A Thankoffering, Is. 

The following | amounts have been sent direct :—Well- 
wisher, £5; M. F., 10 

For The Children's. Country Holiday Fund: Ry s., 
Crouch End, 5s. ; I. I., 5s.; M. Smith, Blackheath, 2s. 6d. ; 
A Constant Reader ry “The Quiver,” Brighton, 5s. ; 
C. F. M., 10s.; A Friend, Kilburn, 10s.; M. M. M., ~~ 


For Miss Weston's Royal Sailor's Rest, M. A. P., 


OUR NEXT. 


“Some Famous Living Heroines,” by George A, 
Wade; “The Poppy’s Victims,” by Dora L. Woolmer; 
“Isles of Babyland” (A Talk about Some Famous 
Cradle Homes); and “ England’s Youth at Worship” 
(The College Chapels of Oxford) will form in- 
teresting and profusely illustrated articles in our 
next number. Three complete stories, besides 
contributions from Archdeacon Sinclair and the 
Rev. David Burns, will also be included. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


(BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

121. Who was king of Israel when Samaria was taken 
by the Assyrians, and what became of the inhabitants ? 

122. In what way did God punish the people whom 
the Assyriams sent to occupy Samaria? 

123. By what means did the Assyrians seek to avert 
God's judgments from them ? 

124, What illustrations have we in the Old Testament 
of the great power of prayer? 

125. What heathen warrior was the recipient of a 
great blessing in the time of Elisha? 

126. What proof have we of the terrible extent of 
idolatry in the land of Israel before the Captivity? 

127. What efforts were made by Asa, king of Judah, 
to destroy idolatry in his kingdom ? 

128. What important person was punished by Asa for 
idolatry? 

129. What means did Jehoshaphat use to improve and 
educate his people ? 

130. In what way did Jehoshaphat illustrate the pro- 
verb that “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
knowledge ”? 

131. What king established courts of justice through- 
out his kingdom, and a circuit of judges? 

132. Of what great fault was Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, guilty? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 960. 

109. Because, being a leper, Naaman, went to Samaria, 
having heard that there he could be healed (2 Kings 
v. 5, 6). 

110. Because the remedy suggested by Elisha for curing 


the leprosy seemed to him no better than that he had in 
his own country (2 Kings v. 11, 12). 

111. Because he obtained a present from Naaman, and 
in so doing Gehazi detracted from the glory of God, as 
Naaman would henceforth feel that in a measure he had 
paid for his recovery (2 Kings v. 25-27). 

112. It was at Dothan that the king of Syria sought to 
capture the prophet Elisha (2 Kings vi. 12-14). 

113. God smote the Syrian army with blindness (2 Kings 
vi. 18). 

114. The prophet Moses, who told the people what ter- 
rible things would happen if they forsook God (2 Kings 
vi. 26-30 ; Deut. xxviii. 52-57). 

115. When Elisha was dying, the king came to see him, 
and by using the words, “O my father, my father, the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof,” showed how 
great would be the loss occasioned by the prophet’s death 
(2 Kings xiii. 14). 

116. Elisha promised the king of Israel three decisive 
victories over the Syrians by which for a time their power 
would be completely destroyed (2 Kings xiii. 19, 25). 

117. The prophet Amos, who was by occupation a herds- 
man and a gatherer of wild figs (Amos i. 1, and vii. 14). 

118. Generally against the Syrians, Philistines, Edomites, 
Ammonites, and Moabites for their cruelty to the Israel- 
ites, but chiefly against Israel for their idolatry (Amos i. 
3-15, and ii, 1-3). 

119. For bribery, cruelty to the poor, awful impurity 
and drunkenness, the result of a life of luxury (Amos ii. 
6-8, and vi. 3-6). 

120. The captivity of Israel in Assyria, but the final 
restoration of a remnant with Judah (Amos v. 27, vii- 17, 
and ix. 8, 14, 15). 
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ISLES OF BABYLAND. 


A TALK ABOUT SOME NOTABLE CRADLE HOMES. 


By the Author of ‘‘As One of the Penniless Poor,’’ Etc. 





THE 


N this age of philanthropy, when 
every class has its hearing and 
every section of society its sup- 
porters, it is interesting to note 


what is being done for the youngest 
members of Her Majesty’s Dominions, 
who from the first try they utter, 
when they come into this world of 
bitter travail, have a claim on the 
thought and wisdom of every hoary- 
headed sage whose brain is at the dis- 
posal of his country. The babes of the 


working class may be the arbiters of the 
weal or woe of future generations, and 


it is a pleasant task to trace what 
efforts are being made for their future 
development into worthy citizens and 


God-loving items of humanity. 





HILTON ‘“‘ CRECHE,” 





(Photo ;: 





Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


STEPNEY CAUSEWAY. 


It is only right to begin our brief survey 
with the name of the late Marie Hilton, 
who was the pioneer of créches in Eng- 
land. Twenty-eight years ago the heart 
of this good and great woman bled at 
the sight of the suffering of the married 
working woman at the East-End, who 
with an infant but a fortnight old had to 
struggle to her feet and go forth to work, 
leaving the weakly mite to the perils of 
the “minding shop,” a place where old 
women, for twopence a day, took tiny 
mites by the dozen and drugged them, 
while the remainder of their earnings was 
spent in gin for themselves. Mrs. Hilton 
and suffered; then her sympathy 
and she conceived 
Why should not ladies 


Saw 
took a concrete form, 
a grand 


idea. 
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come to the rescue of these helpless 
dots, and for the same sum insure a 
capable nurse, healthy environment, and 
nourishing food? With an energy that 
trusted all to the Father of Little Ones, 
she set about realising her noble scheme, 
and in Stepney Causeway, in the heart of 
poverty and wretchedness, she established 
the first day nursery in London. Space 
does not allow me,to tell of her struggle 
or the history of the inmates. I want 
to tell you of the work as it stands to- 
day. though she has gone to receive the 
reward of her labours. Three houses 
now barely accommodate the flock of wee 
ones that are. daily brought for the 
kind ministrations of the nurses. From 
eighty to a hundred children are taken 
at ages varying from three weeks to 
five years old. These are washed, fed, 
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A CORNER OF THE JEWISH “ CRECHE.” 


and tended for twelve hours, and no 
words can describe the salutary effect 
on the children of regular hours, healthy 
diet, and space to play. It is the pret- 
tiest sight in the world to see the 
young attendants coax their toddling 
charges to run, jump, and be merry to 





their very hearts’ content. And the good 
work, as in other institutions of the 
same kind, does not end here, for bringing 
in close contact the maternal heart of 
one class with the maternal heart of 
another can have but one result — the 
welding of the bond of Motherhood, which 
makes all hearts kin. 

While still in the East-End, I want my 
readers to go with me to the Jewish 
créche in Shepherd Street. Surrounded 
by the din and traffic that unceasingly 
plies its roar from the busy highway of 
Commercial Street, it is almost with a 
sigh of relief one dips into this by- 
way and enters the cool, commodions 
dwelling set apart for the waifs of 
humanity of the Hebrew persuasion. It 
was founded only in the latter end of 
last year, thanks to the munificence of 
Mr. Mocatta and others, so it is still in 
its initial stages. The mothers are mostly 





tailoresses, and the children, as can be 
seen from their black locks and_ black 
eyes, are principally of Russian and Polish 
origin. Only a penny a day is exacted 
here, but the best of food is given to the 
tiny inmates, and all that can be done 
in the way of recreation is done, to the 
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gain of healthful limbs and rosy colour. 
Only the wired-in roof of a house is their 
playground at present, overlooking the 
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sleep, or are being amused by the good- 
tempered attendants. Swing cots, snowy 
in their cleanliness, line the walls, while 





SOME WEST-END 


(Photo: Cassell and Co., Ltd.) 


** BOARDERS.” 


(A Scene in Craven Hall Créche, Regent Street, W.) 


débris of broken walls and the rubbish 
of old, tumbledown tenements, but God’s 
sky envelops them from above, and God’s 
sun shines on their withered, feeble limbs, 
as they climb and crawl and coo and 
chuckle at the feet of their smiling 
nurses, who proudly mark the improve- 
ment of ‘“‘Joshua’s” gait or “‘ Rebecca’s” 
toddling steps as they bask in the 
struggling sunbeams on the few fine 
days. 

Still in the East-End, let us get nearer 
the docks, and, in the vicinity of the per- 
petration of the far-famed Whitechapel 
murders, we light on Wellclose Square, 
with its homes for seamen and its cheer- 
ing vista of greenery in the shape of 
full-leaved trees. In the centre of the 
square stand the schools of St. Paul in 
the Docks, and attached to them the day 
nursery, rightly celebrated as the largest 
and most perfect of its kind. Here, in a 
warm and spacious room, a number of 
happy-looking babies are being fed, put to 


a large ‘‘ fold” in the centre contains those 
who are content to lie on their backs, 
gurgling and kicking their toes. 

To the uninitiated, I may explain that 
a “‘fold” is a large mattress on the floor, 
with pillows at the edge, and with a 
low rail all round, where the very young- 
sters can disport themselves with no fear 
of accidents, and where, when tired, they 
‘an doze off in batches of half-dozens. 
The comfort and size of the rooms struck 
me with admiration. Threepence a day 
is the charge here, and when the infants 
are old enough for school they are sent 
to the class-room below, but return for 
meals, 

The dinner-hour is a lively time. One 
is transported into the land of Liliput; 
a regiment of toddlers march to their 
places at tables eighteen inches high, 
and grace is sung in a childish treble, 
ending with a loud and hearty ‘‘Amen.” 
Then they fall to, with appetites scarcely 
Liliputian, and the appetising meal of 
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Irish stew, with rice pudding and jam, 
disappears with almost startling celerity. 
When the visitors handed round sweeties 
just before their departure, there was 
a genuine ring in the happy voices as 
the children called out after them, 
**Come again lidies, do.” 

But, after all, we must not forget there 
are poor babies in the West-End as well 
as in the East—babies whose mothers toil 
just as hard as the sweated factory-hand 
or toil-worn sempstress. To these, Mrs. 
Price-Hughes has come with her loving 
counsel and practical aid. 

In a side alley off Regent Street stands 
Craven Hall, ministered to by Sister 
Hope, who has moved with her young 
charges from the original establishment 
in Greek Street, Soho. The congested 
streets in. the neighbourhood teem with 
workers who have their weekly wage to 
get, and yet are hampered by the small 
fry who have to be looked after, somehow. 

To listen to Sister Hope, as she relates 
the woes of a widower, cumbered with a 
young Budge and Toddie, who, out of 
mere mischief, would have developed into 
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juvenile criminals if their father had not 
brought them in despair to the * screech” 
(créche), makes one realise the power 
and force of the work to which these 
noble women have devoted their lives, 
The charge here is fourpence a day, and 
there is no difficulty in getting it; the 
difficulty is to say *“* No” to the numerous 
applications, for, of course, Overcrowd- 
ing militates against the success of the 
founder's pian. 

As in all other places, the children are 
put into uniforms on arrival: in _ this 
case the dress is red. The effect is in- 
describably warm and cosy as one stands 
in the doorway and watches some babies 
being swung in the safety-chairs which 
hang from the ceiling, some older ones 
manning the rocking-horse, which looks 
somewhat the worse for wear, while 
several curly-haired girleens are clustered 
round the huge doll’s-house, immersed in 
the cares of doll-maternity. One of the 
characteristics of the Craven Hall bairns 
is the drill, and very proud they are of 
the way they can march, salute, and 
wheel to feet-inspiring music. 
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I wish I had space to tell of the 
Cripples’ Nursery at Regent’s Park, of 
Miss Gladstone’s créche in Latimer Road, 
Ww.. of Memorial Home, E.; 
but enough has been said to show what 
done in this direction. Each 
supported by voluntary 
subscriptions, and when these drop off, 
poor baby must be consigned again to 
the untold horrors of the “ minding- 
shop.” 

Looking further afield, we come across 
some interesting particulars from the 
provinces. At Birmingham—ll1, Bath 
Row, Harborne—there has been a day 
nursery established some twenty - five 


Gordon's 


is being 
institution is 
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years, which has done much good work. 
It is kept on a small scale, only thirty 
children being taken, and is very select, 
applicants having to bring their marriage 
certificate before their children’ are 
received. The inmates are expected, also, 
to arrive clean and well-clothed, though 
in cases of poverty clothes are supplied, 
and shoes are kept for those who walk 
and their own returned them at night. 
The parents for the most part work in 
the manufactories, and are earning good 
but where Board School rules 


Wages, 
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stringent, dare not keep an elder 
at home to look after the “little 
‘uns.” Twopence a day is charged, and 
great care is taken of their diet, the 
nurses being quite rewarded when they 
the puny, weedy little things de- 
velop into round, plump cherubs. In 
fine weather they are sent out into the 
“garden,” which is a large asphalted 


are 


child 


see 
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yard, where the babies sit in perambu- 
lators, and the other children run races 
and play. A working matron and two 
servants are found sufficient to manage 
the establishment comfortably, members 
of the committee frequently looking in 
and helping in all external arrange- 
ments. One enjoyable feature  con- 
nected with this work is the annual 
excursion given to the mothers on 
August Bank Holiday. 

In the great smoky city of Liverpool 
one cannot help being surprised that the 
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day nurseries are not more patronised by 
the working people. Perhaps Lancashire 
parents, independent as of old, do not 
willingly part with their kith and kin, 


(Photo: R. Banks, Manchester.) 


A CORNER OF THE MANCHESTER SHELTER. 


even for a few hours. Be that as it 

may, I could only discover one créche, 

and that with difficulty. It is situated 

in Everton, and is a gloomy, old- 

fashioned residence once inhabited by 

a Liverpool merchant prince in the days 
when Everton was the country. If his 
ghost eould visit the scene of his 
mortal sphere, what a change it would 
witness. In the room where he sat and 
brooded on the making of gold, the 
presence of wicker cradles in abundance 
testifies to inmates whose visions soar 
not beyond rag-doll and ball; through 
the safely-barred windows, from whence 
his proud glance roamed to the skies 
as he built his airy castles, wee, wizened 
faces look wistfully out at the passing 
clouds, and tiny hands play on the 
window pane. Low gates at every door 
keep the “twopenny boarders” within 
safe precincts, and the merry laugh that 
goes from one to the other shows how 
they appreciate their pretty playthings. 
Over six thousand attendances have been 
made in the last eighteen months, and 
the regularity with which the same 
children come, often two or three mem- 
vers of the same family, testifies more 
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plainly than any words to the efficiency 
of the staff and the appreciation of the 
parents for the efforts made to rear 
their offspring with tenderness and care, 






Manchester seems to have organised 
itself into one vast brigade to defend 
the defenceless. The Children’s Aid 
Society stretches itself out to protect 
waifs and strays from a month old up- 
wards. But while I may not pause to 
dilate on the orphan homes, the Refuge 
for Crippled Wee Ones, the Home for 
the Motherless, and the extensive day 
nursery at Ancoats, I want to describe 
one branch of their charity which marks 
them out as real saviours of Society. 

I allude to their Open-Day-and-Night 
Shelter at Chatham Street, Piccadilly, 
where policemen and others bring in the 
babies and children they find in the 
streets without protection, and where the 
authorities house them till inquiries have 
been made and proper homes provided. 
What weeping tots those walls have seen, 
as from the snow-storm or the drizzling 
rain these poor pigmies of humanity have 
been snatched, perhaps wilfully deserted 
by a drunken parent, perhaps having 
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strayed from oatns and blows. They 
may not have an orthodox créche, but 
surely the rooms must be a nursery in 
the truest sense of the word, giving 
shelter to cases even more pathetic than 
our ordinary cradle homes ever see. This 
particular shelter, which is in the very 
centre of Manchester, has been open day 
and night for fourteen years, and only 
the Recording Angel can tell of the rescue 
work effected. 

Scotland looks well after its bairns. 
and beautiful Edinburgh stands high 
on the list. So long ago as 1870, the Hon. 
Mrs. Dalrymple and Mrs. MacDougall 
founded one in the picturesque, if not 
cleanly, **Cowgate.” There was one also 
at Stockbridge, later merged into the 
Children’s Shelter. 

The Canongate créche was started in 
1881, attached to the mission of an 
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Association, 

The one in St. John Street, Canongate, is 
on a_ spot full of historic associations. 
Smollett lived in the street, and it was 
in a neighbouring house that Robert 
Burns was made a Royal Archmason 
and poet laureate of the Freemasons. 
In another residence dwelt  Ballan- 
tyne, the printer of the first edition of 
the Waverley Novels, and as he used to 
give a dinner in St. John Street on the 
oceasion of every new publication of Sir 
Walter's, this spot is linked with the 
memory of the great novelist and his 
literary contemporaries. From the gar- 
den belonging to the créche can be seen 
the summer-house in which the Union 
Commissioners signed the preliminary 
treaty. 

Like Prince Galitzen, who distributed 


Edinburgh Day 
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Episcopal church. Eight years after it 
public charity, and extended 
its efforts to a second at Fountainbridge 
Stockbridge, under the 


became a 


the Christmas gifts in 1897, I could not 
help exclaiming at the robust appearance 
of the children, but was told by the 
nurse that in many appearances 


cases 
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deceitful, as they had to combat 
rickets—brought 


were 
that seourge of infants— 


on by neglect or wrong diet of the 
parents. 
Glasgow simply overflows with day 


nurseries, and yet they are always 
erying out for more. The numbers of 
admissions increase at each report of the 
Glasgow Day Nurseries Association, a 
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attendance of family after family was 
shown in the wonderful benefit Which 
their health derived from a long period 
of suitable nourishment. One sturdy, 
bright-faced little girl, now five and a 
half, was brought at eighteen months old 
to the Anderton Nursery, blind and 
feeble. The matron spared no trouble to 
rear the helpless infant, and though the 
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gratifying proof that the whilom pre- 
judice of the working class against them 
is being overcome. 

This Association supports five nurseries 
at the cost of £700 a year, the fees paid 
in pence average £230, and the _ public 
pay the balance. It is considered that 
it takes £100 to fit up and furnish a 
nursery, a great deal of the money 
going in plumbing operations, as sanitary 
arrangements have to be of the most 
modern construction, and a _ constant 
supply of hot water is a necessity on 
every floor. 

The statistics must be gratifying to all 
interested in the work. The admissions 
for the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber, 1897, were 21,653, and the constant 
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sight cannot be restored, her general 
health and intelligence repays all former 
trouble. 

The playground at Bridgeton is cele- 
brated for its good open space, while the 
house at Hutchesontown is a model in 
many respects. 

I was constantly asked while across the 
Border if Government could not add to 
every school a room for tiny babies, and 
so make the country support its own 
créches; but not being learned in such 
matters I oniy looked wise and ventured 


no opinion on the matter: 
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“Love is master of all arts."—LONGFELLOW. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MOLLY’S CHAMPION. 


IHERE could be no wedding. 
With the bailiffs in the 
house a wedding was out 
of the question. 

“TIT always’ thought 
something would happen 
to prevent it,” Jean said 
when the man had gone 
out of the room. ‘I felt it 
was too good to be true.” 

She was horribly pale, and trembling all 
over, but she sat down and wrote a letter 
to her lover. He must be told at any rate, 
and she had only just time to catch 
the post. She wrote a few hurried lines; 
telling him the dreadful news, but she did 
not enter into explanations. She could not 
have explained, if she would. 

Jean was the only one in the _ house- 
hold who was cool, who had presence of mind 
to think of anything. The post went out 
carrying Jean’s letter; the bridegroom was 
warned in time, but no notice had been sent 
to the wedding guests. 

The blow had fallen at a cruel time. If it 
had come a day later, it would not have been 
so bad: the wedding would have been over, 
and the guests would have gone. The 
blow was not only cruel but it was un- 
expected. The Vicar understood that the 
matter had been arranged. He had gone 
into Culmstock on that snowy morning to 
raise the money that was required to pay 
the interest due on the bill and the exorbitant 
demand for renewing it. He went to a money- 
lender in the city that he had never been to 
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before. He had had transactions with most 
of the people in Culmstock who advanced 
money; it would not have been much good 
going to them; and he had gone to a 
stranger. The stranger was not more ex- 
acting than others of his kind; he was 
unwilling — not unnaturally unwilling — to 
advance a large sum of money at a moment's 
notice to a seedy country parson without 
some tangible security. 

The only terms on which he would advance 
the sum the Vicar was in such urgent need 
of was a claim, a first charge, on the 
household furniture at the Vicarage —a bill 
of sale, in fact. 

If the Vicar had had time to think, he 
would have remembered—he would certainly 
have remembered—that a bill of sale on the 
furniture had been included in the security 
given for the money advanced by Amos 
Brothers for Ben. He did not stop to think. 
He was bewildered with the trouble that 
had fallen upon him, and benumbed with the 
cold. He had been driving nine miles in a 
blizzard of driving snow and bitter biting cold 
—all his faculties were benumbed. He could 
only remember he had to raise the money at 
any cost; he could not go back without it. 

The money had been raised, and sent to 
Amos—and then something unforeseen had 
happened. There was some connection be- 
tween the Culmstock money - lender and the 
firm that the Vicar had in the first place 
applied to for assistance, and the little 
transaction of the bill of sale had come out. 
There was no doubt money had been twice 
advanced on the same _ security — that two 
separate bills of sale had been given on the 
furniture. 
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*““’Scuse me, miss, but you’re interfering with us an’ our dooties ” 


It was a mistake—a deplorable mistake; it 
had been done in ignorance, by a man who 
was driven to desperation, who was _ too 
vewildered to think; but Amos _ Brothers 
chose to consider it fraudulent, and they 
had swooped down upon their victim with 
all the terrors of the law at their back, and 
put in an execution. 

There was nothing to be done but to let 
the law take its course. The men were in 
possession, and it seemed to Mrs. Unwin, in 
her distress and ignorance of such things, 
that the house was no longer hers, that 
they would take everything—everything. 

The Vicar did not raise a finger to 
them. He sat in his study chair, with his 
head dropped between his hands; he was so 
crushed by the blow that he could make no 
effort. Whatever came, he would 
bear it. 

Everybody had 


stop 


have to 


been too bewildered by 


what had happened to countermand the 
carriages and to put off the wedding guests. 
When the morning arrived—a chill, snowy 
morning—the wedding carriages that had 
been ordered from Culmstock drove up to the 
vicarage door, and the guests began to 
arrive. Molly had to go out and send them 
away, and explain that there would be no 
wedding. Poor Jean was packing up her 
wedding presents, and Agnes was with her 
father. He had broken down completely, and 
taken to his bed. Jean would have liked to 
shut herself up in her room, but there was 
no privacy for anyone at the vicarage that 
day; the bailiffs men were everywhere, in 
every room of the house, making an inven- 


tory. They did not spare anything but the 
ladies’ wearing apparel and the wedding 
cake. 

Mrs. Unwin would have driven into Culm- 


stock to see her husband’s lawyer, but the 
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men would not allow Cowslip and the pony- 
earriage to be taken off the premises. There 
nothing to be done but to write her 
wait. 

them in her husband’s study ; 
the men were in the drawing-room with 
their ink-pots, making a catalogue of the 
things, and her husband was up-stairs in bed. 
She had not much hope in writing her 
letters, but she would not give up without 
an effort. Her first letter was to the old 
man who had so long stood between her 
and ease, comfort, happiness—everything that 
eight hundred a year represented. She told 
him what had happened, and implored help 
in her distress. The other letter was to the 
lawyer in Culmstock, and the third to Ben. 


was 
letters 
She 


and 
wrote 


It was not much use writing to Ben, but it 
was right he should know the trouble that 
had fallen —that he had brought —on the 


household. 

While she sat writing in the waning light 
of the dull January afternoon, she heard a 
quick footstep on the gravel outside. 

Molly, who was in the room opposite with 


the men, heard the sound too—at least, she 
heard the dull, rapid thud, thud on the 
snow. She did not recognise it. She looked 


up angrily and impatiently; it might be 
another bailiff. She was having a hot dispute 
with one of the men, who was taking a list 
of the books on a hanging shelf. 

* These nothing to do with papa— 
with the you call it,” she was 
saying; ‘they belong to my brother Richard. 
See, there is his name in them, ‘Richard 
Unwin.’ They are his school prizes 4 

“That may don’t doubt your 
word—but they must be put in the list.” 

‘You don’t mean they will be sold—— 

*T shouldnt be surprised, miss; things 
mostly are when they are once in the inven- 
tory; unless your pa should pay up, they'll 
be sold the rest.” 

‘Oh, shocking! It is not 
I don’t such an 
law as to sell a boy’s school prizes!” 

Molly was hot and angry, and her lip was 


have 


estate, as 


be, miss—I 


” 


with 


this is honest ! 


believe there’s such unjust 


trembling. She had borne a great deal; she 
had watched the men enter all the dear 
familiar things in their hateful book, pre- 
paratory to selling them, and she had not 


broken down: but Dicks school prizes were 
the last straw. 
She was standing between the bailiffs man 


and Dick’s bookshelf, when the door opened. 


The man made a gesture to put her aside; 
he could not have got at the shelf unless 
she moved, but she stood in front of the 
books and covered them up. Her cheeks 
were scarlet, and her eyes wrathful; she 
looked at the broker’s man as if she could 


have annihilated him. 
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said the man, but Molly 


’ 


“By your leave,’ 
did not move aside. 
*“You shall not touch them!” she said. 

“’Scuse me, miss, but you’re interfering 
with us an’ our dooties——” the man said in- 
solently; but he did not finish the sentence. 

**What do you mean, fellow? Do you know 
you are speaking to a lady?” said a manly 
voice behind him; and Molly saw Geoffrey 
Colleton standing in the doorway. 

“I’m only a-doing my dooty,” the 
said sulkily. 

**Duty or no duty, you have no business 
to be insolent,” said the young squire sternly. 

“The lady was a-interfering——” 

“Interfering! He wanted to put Dick’s 
books in the inventory—to sell Dick’s school 
prizes!” Molly said in a voice quivering 
between anger and tears. 

“It’s part o’ my dooty to put ’em in,” 
the man said sullenly. 

“It is not your duty 
the kind,” said the 
have nothing to do with 
them at your peril.” 

The man demurred, and his colleague came 
to his assistance; but Geoffrey Colleton did 
not condescend to argue. 

**Look here, you fellows,” he said, taking 
a high hand, “if you exceed your duty, if 
you show any insolence to the ladies here, 
I shall kick you both out of the house. My 
father is a magistrate for the county; if you 


man 


to do anything of 
squire. ‘‘These books 
the estate; touch 


have a complaint to make, you will not 
have far to go.” 
Then the men knew they were dealing 


with the young squire of Ladylift. 

**We don’t want to do no more than our 
dooty,” they grumbled ; ‘*we meant no offence. 
The books can stand the lady is 
partickler, an’ when the guv ner comes about 
the sale to-morrow he ’ll go into it. I 
dunno that we’ve got any more to do in 
this room, Bill.” 

The two worthies took themselves out of 
the room, and left Mary Unwin and Geoffrey 
alone. 

When they had closed the door behind 
them, Molly did a foolish thing: she broke 
down. She could not choke back her tears; 
she broke down with a sob in the most 
commonplace way; the tears would not be 
kept. back. 

*“T am so sorry,” Geoffrey said, standing 
beside her; he did not know what else to 
say or do. He wanted to do everything, to 
kick the men out of the house first—to pay 
their horrible, exorbitant demand next—and 
to take Molly in his arms and comfort her. 


over, as 


He could do none of these things. He 
could only stand beside her grinding his 
heel into the worn carpet in his impotent 


wrath and desire. 
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**I am so glad you’ve come!” said Molly, 
sobbing. She thought it would be all right 
now with a champion to fight her battles. 
*T wish you had kicked that man out.” 

*T wish I had,” said the squire. 

**1 don’t mean that, Geoffrey; you know 
don’t. I don’t know what I am saying!” 
**No, dear. I would help you, if I could.” 
**Yes,” she said. 

** What will they do?” he asked. 

“They will sell everything, I believe— 
everything. It will kill mamma.” 

“It is not so bad as that?” 

“Yes; there is no way of paying the 
money, mamma says. I do not know what 
it is for—it is a large sum. The only thing 
they can do is to sell the things.” 

**And your father?” 

**He is in bed; the blow has crushed him. 
If he is not better, there will be no service 
on Sunday. Oh, Geoffrey! what shall we 
do?” 

She had begun to cry again, and was 
rocking herself backwards and forwards. He 
was longing te take her in his arms and 
comfort her. He could not bear to see her 
grief and not be able to help her. He took 
the little wet hand—wet with her tears— 
and raised it to his lips. 

**T will do what I can,” he said. ‘* Don’t 
lose heart, Molly: I will do what I can.” 

In the hall, as he went out, he saw Agnes. 
He could not see her father, she said—he 
was too ill to see anyone—but her mother 
was in the library. 

Mrs. Unwin had just finished her letters 
when Geoffrey came in, and she held out her 
hand to him; it was damp, he noticed, like 
Molly’s, and there were tears still wet on 
her cheeks. 

“This is a sad wedding day,” she said. 

*“You have let Ferrol know, then—is he 
here? ” 

**Here!” she said. ‘Jean wrote to him 
last night—and—and told him what had 
happened.” 

**And he has been over?” 

‘**No; why should he come over? There 
could be no wedding.” 

Geoffrey made no answer. He only thought 
if he had been in Lewis Ferrol’s place—if 
it had been Molly—he would have come over 
at once—he would have stood beside the 
woman he loved in her trouble. 

Before he went he learned the name of 
Mrs. Unwin’s solicitor, and the amount of 
the claim for which the execution had been 
put in. 

*“T am afraid you have fallen into bad 
hands,” he said. ‘‘My father nearly got 
into the same fix. He wanted money, and 
answered some plausible advertisement, and 
he fell into the clutches of these people. He 


— 


? 


only got out of them by the skin of his 
teeth. They are sharks, who prey on the 
necessities of poor men.” 

This was not very comforting ; but Geoffrey 
had promised to help. ‘* What could he do?” 
Mrs. Unwin asked herself with a sigh as he 
went away. She knew what was in his 
heart—she knew that he would have cut 
down every stick of timber on the place to 
help them, if the timber had been his to 
cut. Still, it was kinder to come over with 
words—only words—of sympathy and comfort 
than to stay away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


HE sale did not come off so soon as 
everybody expected. There was a 
delay—but not a merciful delay ; other 
creditors put in their claim, and the 

sale was stopped. The news had been carried 
back to Culmstock by the men who drove 
the wedding carriages—not only that there 
was no wedding but that the bailiffs were at 
the vicarage. 

The news had spread like wildfire. Before 
night everybody in Culmstock had heard it, 
and the creditors had put their heads to- 
gether, and an injunction had been obtained 
to stop the sale. 

If everybody that the Vicar owed money 
to in Culmstock had put an execution into 
the vicarage, there would have been a dozen 
bailiffs in possession. A middle course was 
agreed upon at a meeting of creditors hurriedly 
called, and the poor parson was adjudged a 
bankrupt. 

It was another blow to the stricken house- 
hold at the vicarage, but it gave them 
breathing time. The things would have to 
be sold by-and-by, but not yet. 

The first examination of the bankrupt was 
held on an early day, when dreadful things 
came out. It came out that for years past 
the poor parson had been raising money on 
his wife’s expectations. He had raised money 
in every direction, and from a dozen different 
sources. The probable value of her expecta- 
tions had been realised years ago, and there 
was really nothing else to borrow money upon. 

When the dreadful necessity came _ for 
raising, at a few hours’ notice, that sum 
for Ben—the sum that stood between Ben 
and a felon’s cell—a bill of sale had been 
given among other securities. The securities 
were not worth much when they came to be 
looked into; and the same securities had 
been again offered, and a further bill of 
sale effected to raise that last loan. 

When these transactions became known, 
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rumours got afloat in Culmstock that the 
money had been raised by dishonourable 
means, and that, whatever the purpose it 
was raised for, it was not applied towards 
the payment of the Vicar’s debts. 

People were saying hard things about the 
household: they did not even spare the Vicar’s 
wife or the girls. Orders had been reck- 
lesslv given for fine clothing and bridesmaids’ 
dre sses, and wedding carriages were bespoken, 
when there was not the slightest probability 
of any of these things ever being paid for. 
The tradespeople had been defrauded. They 
expressed themselves as if a fraud had been 
intended. How could a man 
who was already over head and 


them, Richard? Ben would lose his situation 
—he would be ruined for life.” 

“He should have thought of that before,” 
said the wretched father. ‘He has brought 
suffering enough on us without this.” 

**But you will keep his secret, for the sake 
of the rest 7 

‘I am not likely to betray my son’s con- 
fidence; I must bear the calumny as well as 
the debt.” 

Before Mrs. Lyon drove away she had a few 
words with Jean. 

* When did you hear from Lewis?” she 
said. ‘*Is he much upset ?” 





ears in debt, and who was 
going from money-lender to 
money-lender, borrowing money 
at fifty —sixty — per cent. in- 
terest, ever expect to pay? 

The able official before whom 
the bankrupt’s examination was 
conducted commented in very 
strong terms on the evidence, 
on the means that had _ been 
resorted to for raising money, 
and the exorbitant interest that 
the bankrupt had been willing 
to pay for the accommodation. 
The women’s finery and_ the 
wedding carriages were luxuries 
that a poor household had no 
right to indulge in; but loans 
at fifty per cent. interest were 
only befitting a lunatic or a 





criminal, 

There were some persons who 
were present at the examination 
who thought that the poor 
broken-down man, who was too 
dazed and bewildered to grasp 
the meaning of the questions 
that were put to him, should 
be included in the former rather 
than the latter category. 

“Have you told them what 
the money was wanted for, 
Richard?” his wife asked him 
when he reached home after 
the examination. Robert Lyon, 
the yector of the adjoining 
parish, had driven him _ into 
Culmstock to that meeting of 
creditors, and brought him 
back, and Mrs. Lyon had stayed 
with the Vicar’s wife while he 
had been away. 

“Told them? No, I have not 
told them,” he said bitterly; ‘* but I have had 
enough to bear. Another such day, I think, 
would kill me!” 

* But, whatever happens, you will not tell 
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‘*My poor child !"—p. 1073. 


Jean flushed up in her sudden way. 

*“*He went back to town at once,” she said. 
“It was much kinder to go to town than to 
come here when we were in such confusion ; 








and—and, of course, he was dreadfully sorry 
and grieved for us all.” 


**Of course,” Mrs. Lyon said drily, and 
she kissed Jean and got into the pony- 
carriage that was waiting for her. 

‘Why are you so silent?—what are you 
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church. 
may be, it 


once more in the 
earnest a Nan or a wants 
a real trouble to awaken the cry of the soul 
—the strong crying for help that comes of 
anguish and helplessness. 

While her mother and sisters were at church 


parish However 


woman 














‘*| have come to carry you away.”—p. 1074. 


thinking of, darling?” her husband asked 
her when she had driven quite a mile by his 
side in silence. 

**T was thinking, Robert, that if that friend 
of yours throws that poor little thing over 
because of her father’s trouble, I'll never 
forgive you for bringing him into the house!” 
Mrs. Robert said with sudden and surprising 
vehemence. 

The report of the meeting of the creditors, 
and the facts that had elicited at the 
Vicar’s examination, appeared in the local 
papers, and dreadful reports were afloat. 
People were shaking their heads and say- 
ing very hard things. There was a rumour 
abroad that the matter had been discussed at 
the Palace, and the Bishop had some thoughts 
of inhibiting the Vicar from the performance 
of his sacred duties until the matter was 
cleared up. 

The chill, dreadful days wore on, and Sunday 
came round without bringing any inhibition, 
and the household at the vicarage gathered 


been 





Jean was at home alone. She pleaded a head- 
ache as excuse for her absence. 


But there was another reason. 

The postman did not reach the vicarage 
until an hour late on Sunday mornings, 
often not until the party were starting for 
church. He had come in while the girs 
were putting their things on, and he had 
brought a letter for Jean; and when Jean 
had read her letter—at least, when she had 
read a few lines of it—she had taken off her 
hat, and pleaded a sudden headache as a 


reason for staying at home. 

She did not finish her letter until the 
party had started for church, when she 
locked the door of her chamber that she 
should not be interrupted while she read it. 

When they came back from church, the 
door of Jean’s room was still locked. 

“What is the matter? Why don’t you 
open the door?” Molly called out in her 


hard, unsympathetic voice, tapping loudly at 
the panels, but Jean made no answer. 
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When Molly was tired of rapping at the 
door, she went away. 

‘] think you had better go up and see 
what is the matter with Jean,” she said to 
her mother. ‘*She has locked herself in, and 
won't open the door.” 

Mrs. Unwin went up the stairs with a sad 
sinking at heart; her experience had taught 
her to scent trouble. She remembered the 
letter that the postman had brought for 
Jean, and she knew the locked door had 
something to do with it. 

“Let me in, my child,” she said, tapping 
softly at the door. ‘It is I—mother.” 

She added the last word, after a pause, as 

it were a talisman, an opener of doors 
and hearts—as if nothing could stand before 
it. 

Jean opened the door, but she kept her 
face averted; she could not meet the ques- 
tion in her mother’s eyes. 

“My poor child!” 

Her mother’s arms were around her, and 
Jean buried her face in her mother’s bosom. 

“Oh, mamma !—mamma!” 

“It is from Mr. Ferrol?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

* And—and he is not worthy of you?” 

“Tt is not that, mamma; it is I—I am not 
good enough. He could not bear this public 
disgrace and shame. You must not be angry 
with him, mamma; any other man in _ his 
place would have done the same 

“Not any man who knew what honour 
meant.” 

‘Hush, mamma! I will not hear a word 
said against him. He could not help him- 
self; everybody—the papers—are full of this 
dreadful story 5 

*Did he say the papers? Did he dare to 
tell my child what the papers—the mean, 
wretched, miserable papers, are saying about 
her father?” Mrs. Unwin cried in a_ voice 
quivering with scorn and anger. 

It is well sometimes to be angry. The 
fierce fire of a just wrath burns away a 
good deal of sentiment. The false, shallow, 
frivolous pretence of. the world shrivels up 
before it. 

“Oh, mamma!” Jean said, shrinking away 
from the tender arms that held her, and 
burying her face in the pillow. ‘* You must 
never say a word against Lewis. He would 
have been my husband now if I had not 
put him off. If anyone is to blame, it is 
I. He has always behaved nobly—nobly—I 
would not have had him do otherwise 

*“Nobly!” Mrs. Unwin said in a_ voice 
shaking with scorn. 

Someone came to the door as she_ spoke, 
and opened it. 

“What is it, mother?” It was Molly who 
spoke; something in her mother’s face—ber 
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drawn brows, her quivering lips, and the 
scorn in her eyes—made her draw _ back; 
she did not attempt to enter the room. 

“Poor Jean!” the mother said. ‘* Poor 
Jean!” But her brows did not relax. 

* You don’t—mean °” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “yes. I don’t 
know that we could have expected anything 


else! - 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A POOR CREATURE, 

2 ALWAYS thought he was a poor crea- 
ture,” Molly said when she heard how 
badly Jean’s lover had behaved. 

“The poor creature,” as Molly had 
called him, had behaved according to his 
lights. He was giving up a good deal, he 
had told himself from the first, in marrying 
Jean. No one could expect him to make a 
further sacrifice, to ally himself to a family 
on whom such a dreadful shadow had fallen. 

He was staying at Sittingcourt, at the 
Gardiners’, one of a large house party, when 
Jean’s letter reached him putting off the 
wedding. It reached him in time, before the 
carriage came round to take him to Coombe 
Damerel. But he did not go away at once. 
Everybody was very nice to him when the 
dreadful intelligence was made known. The 
heiress was nicest of all. Her sympathy 
made up to him a good deal for his dis- 
appointment; and she asked him to stay 
for the party. There was a party given 
that night at Sittingcourt, and her pleading 
was not in vain. He stayed for the party; 
he did not tear himself away until the next 
morning. 

Mrs. Lyon drove over to the vicarage directly 
she heard the news. Ferrol had written to 
his friend, the Rector, and explained his 
conduct, or tried to explain it; but Robert 
had not answered his letter. He could not 
trust himself to answer it. He remembered 
his own love story—the misfortune that had 
fallen on the Penrose household before he 
bore Joan away, and how Providence had 
enabled him to come to their succour. He 
could not think what Ferrol could feel—how 
he could ever hold up his head again. He 
was only a poor country parson, but he 
would not have changed places with him for 
all his fine prospects. 

* You'll come over and stay with us for 
the present, you poor, poor dear,” Mrs. Lyon 
said, when she had got her arms about Jean, 
and was kissing her with exaggerated warmth 
and sympathy. ‘I think he has behaved 
shamefully; but we'll never mention his 
name again, if you like.” 

“There is no reason why Mr. Ferrol’s 
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name should not be mentioned,” said Jean, 


‘drawing herself away. “He has been every- 
thing that is kind and noble. He could have 
done nothing else. For my sake, as well as 
his own, it is better as it is.” 

**Noble!” repeated Mrs. Lyon, with her 
delicate little nose well in the air. ‘Oh! 
You poor dear, I believe you love the wretch 
still!” 

**Of course I love him still. I shall always 
love him,” said Jean; and then she broke 
down in a fit of sobbing, and had to be 
comforted. 

She would not go away with Mrs. Lyon. 
She would not let people think she was 
afraid or ashamed—that she wanted to hide 
herself. She had nothing to be ashamed of, 
she said proudly. She should never be ashamed 
of her love. 

The Rector’s wife had to drive back with- 
out her. After that interview with Jean, she 
Was more angry with Ferrol than ever. 

Though Jean put on a brave face, she could 
not hide her misery. The more sympathetic 
people were, the more it tried her. It 
was this well-meant sympathy that broke 
her down—that took away all her strength. 
She would have given anything to go away 
among strangers, where nobody knew her 
iniserable story, to hide herself from kind, 
curious eyes. 

*T should like to get a 
where a long way off,” she had told Mrs. 
Lyon in that interview. “I could teach 
little children, or do nursing or needlework. 
i should not care what it was, if [ could 


situation some- 


get away.” 

Mrs. Lyon wrote to all her friends, and 
among them she wrote te Lady Alicia, and 
implored her to find something for Jean to 
do. A few mornings after the receipt of her 
letter the Wytchanger carriage drove up to 
the vicarage door. 

*T have come to carry you away,” was 
Lady Alicia’s first greeting to Jean. ‘The 
children are all running wild for want of a 
They have not had a governess 
Mabel is dying to 


governess. 
since the measles, and 
have you again.” 

Mabel was the little girl that 
nursed during her visit in the summer. 

Lady Alicia would take no denial. She 
waited while Jean’s things were put together, 
and bore her off in the carriage in triumph. 
it was really the best thing that could happen 
to her. 


Jean had 


Geoffrey Colleton had paid two or three 
visits to the vicarage since that day when 
he desired to kick the bailiff out of the 
front door; he had not forsaken his old 


tutor in his trouble. His visits had been 
made to the Vicar and Mrs. Unwin, and, 
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with the exception of Agnes, he 
seen anything of the girls. 
posely kept out of the way. 

She could not go through that same scene 
again. She had nearly. very nearly, betrayed 
herself. It was better for both that she 
should keep out of the way. Only once, 
while those dreadful law proceedings were 
dragging their slow, relentless way, she met 
Geoffrey by accident in the grounds. He had 
just left the house, and she met him com- 
ing down the path. 

*T did not know that you were here,” 
Molly said in her airy way. She would not 
have him think that she was afraid to meet 
him for the world. 

*T have just come from the house,” he 
said. ** This is a dreadful story about Lewis 
Ferrol; I should not have believed that a 
man could be such a scoundrel.” 

** No,” she said, with a quiver in her voice, 
and her eyes lighting up; ‘‘no; no one would 
believe it. If it were anyone but Jean, it 
but.for Jean Oh! if 


had not 
Molly had pur. 


would not be so bad 


| were a man, | would—— !” 
“If I had the right to interfere, there is 
nothing I should like better ” he said, 


surprised into sudden warmth. The moment 
after he had spoken he could have bitten 
his tongue out; he was not Molly’s champion. 

*He will get all he deserves, no Coubt, 
without the horsewhipping,” she said stiffly. 
**No one could blame him for—for acting as 
he has. People would have said he was 
quixotic if he married Jean—after what has 
happened. The advertisement of the sale is 
in the papers. They are going to sell every- 
thing —everything —even old Cowslip.” 

The tears had sprung into her eyes, and 
her lip was quivering. He could not bear 
to see it. 

*T would not look at the papers, if 1 were 
you,” he said, and then he pressed her hand; 
he could not trust himself to look at her, 
to see the trouble in her dear eyes. 

When Molly got back to the house, she 
found a man in the hall with a bundle of 
bills under his arm, which had just come 
from the printers—they were bills of the 
sale at the vicarage—and another man’ was 
going through the sticking white 
tickets on the furniture. 

*Oh! mamma—has it come to this?” she 
said, meeting her mother outside the library 


rooms 


coor, 

**Hush!” Mrs. Unwin said, with her finger 
to her lip: ‘‘your father must not hear 
what is going on. I think it will kill him.” 

It was not difficult to keep the Vicar in 
ignorance of what was going on. He seldom 
left his study all day now, and a great part 
of the time he spent seated at the table— 
the table where his great work was lying 














They walked up the garden path together. —y. 
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half finished—with his face in his hands, 
or with his hands closed over each other, 
gazing vacantly into the fire. He did not 
take notice of anything. When he went 
up-stairs to bed, and when he came down 


in the morning, there were the tickets on 
the furniture; but the girls had managed 
to cover these up. 


Still, he must know soon. 

The boys had been told. Ben had written 
1 boyish letter, full of penitence and re- 
morse—but he had not sent any money; he 
had not any to send. Dick had sent the 
little hoard that he had set aside out of his 
earnings towards that Cambridge career he 
had set his heart upon; he had kept nothing 
back, 


CHAPTER XIX. 
PETER BLAGDON’S WILL. 


T had been arranged that the Vicar was 

to be absent on the day of the sale. 

Mr. Lyon was to carry him away. He 

was to be beguiled into driving into 

Culmstock to consult his lawyer, and he was 
not to come back until the sale was over. 

Mrs. Unwin and the girls went through 

the house together the day before the sale, 

marking the things in the catalogue that 

were to be bought in at the auction the 


next day. It was sad work going from 
room to room, picking and choosing the 
things that were one’s own, which should 
be kept, and which should pass into the 


hands of 
Only quite 
be kept —such 


necessary, the 


strangers. 
indispensable 

tables and chairs as were 

kitchen things, and the 
furniture of the bed-rooms. Nothing else. 
The furniture in the drawing-room would 
all have to be sold; only the books would 
be kept back. The pictures and the china, 
and the little familiar things the girls had 
known all their lives, would have to go. 
There would not be any money left to buy 
them back. 

When the selection 
hard choice—and one thing after another 
had been given up with a sigh, Molly could 
stay in the house no longer: the atmosphere 
was so full of regrets it to stifle 
her. She went out into the garden, though 
the dusk was falling and there was a misty 
drizzle of rain and 

The outside things had brought out 
on the lawn, and arranged for the 
sale, and the auctioneer’s nasty white tickets 
were sticking upon everything. Molly turned 
her face away, as she went down the path; 
she could not bear to look at them. 

She hurried past them to the stables, with 


things were to 


had been made—the 


See med 


sleet 
been 


ready 
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her face averted and a dreadful sensation at 
her heart. She had come to say good-bye to 
old Cowslip, who was to be sold and carried 


away the next day. Dick’s savings could 
not stretch to Cowslip and the pony-carriage; 
they would have to go with the other 
things. 


The pony heard her footstep outside, and 
ke came over when she opened the door of 
the stable, and put his old grey face up for 
the caress he was accustomed to receive— 
the caress and the biscuit, or the lump of 
sugar. 

There was no sugar to-day, but Molly took 
his old patient face between her hands and 
kissed it, and she stood beside him for a 
minute, leaning against him and _ letting 
her hot tears fall on his rough coat. She 
could not keep her tears back now; the old 
grey pony seemed the last link between the 
old happy, happy days. 

Her tears came in a flood, and she sobbel 
them out on Cowslip’s shoulder, with her arm 
about his neck, and the good faithful creature 
was slobbering over her, and making her ia 
a dreadful mess with his old grey nose. L‘e 
seemed to know that something was wrong. 

**Good-bye, Cowslip— good-bye, dear old 
Cowslip !——Oh! good—good-bye!” 

She did not hear a footstep in the yard out- 
side as she stood there sobbing. 

** Molly!” 

A voice was calling to her, and someone 
was standing in the doorway of the stable, 
and Molly stopped her passionate crying; 
she did not think that anyone would follow 
her here. 

** Yes,” she said out of the shadow, shrinking 
back, that Geoffrey should not see her tear- 
stained face; for it was he who was standing 
in the doorway, filling it up. ‘“*I had just 
come—to—to say good-bye to Cowslip.” 

She could not keep a little passionate quiver 
out of her voice. 

‘There is no need to say good-bye. 
is not going away. There will be no sale.” 
‘*No sale!” . 
**No; the matter has been arranged. The 
men will go away to-night, and —and there 

will be no more trouble.” 

* Oh! Geoffrey, who has done this?” 

He did not answer her; he stood in the 
doorway of the stable, with his back to the 
fading light, and the grey mist about him. 
It seemed to her that he filled up all the 
that he stood between her and the 


Cowslip 


space, 
world. 
Something came 
flash. 
*You have done this, Geoffrey,” 
coming over to him and laying her hand on 
his arm; ‘there 


**No,” he 


into her mind, a sudden 


she said, 


no one else 
there was no 


Was 


said, “thank God! 
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How could I show you, Molly, that 
by coming to the help of 


one else ! 
I loved you but 
those you loved.” 

“You!” she said, “you!” 
understand it. 


She could not 


“Yes,” he said huskily, almost with a sob, 
“T have a right to now 
“A right—you P° 
“Yes; I belong to nobody but you, Molly.” 
jut Miss Waterhouse . 


* Miss Waterhouse is nothing to me. She 
has thrown me over for Lewis Ferrol, and I 





‘“‘What is it, mamma ? 


Wish her joy with all my heart! There is no 
between us now, dear! I love 
ll never, never give you up!” 

nothing for Molly to 
his arms, and 


one to 
you, and I wi 

There was really 
say. He had taken her in 
Cowslip had got his old grey nose between 


CoOll¢ 


them. 

It was exactly as if he were giving them 
his blessing. 

‘“We will begin the world together, dear,” 
Was saying as they walked up the 


Geoffrey 
together, with the soft grey night 


garden path 
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“The old place can go, and the 
could not make us_ happier 
We have got what will last 

what will never, never 


about them. 
title; wealth 
than we are. 
longer than wealth 
fail us 

** But Sir Thomas?” Molly said breathlessly ; 
she had forgotten all about Sir Thomas until 
now. 

“tT have not consulted Sir Thomas. I have 
a right to do as I will with my own. I am 
going to give up the old place, dear—it would 
only bring me trouble if I tried to keep it— 


Whai is it?” 


and I am going away—we are going away 
together, dear.” 

His face was noble and tender, and_ his 
arm was about her. Molly had nothing to 
say to this proposal, only that she was ready 
to go with him—to follow him all the world 
over. 

She did not 
left for him but to go 
that he had made _ to 


know that there was nothing 
away after the 
sacrifice help her 
father. 

When they reached the door of the vicarage 
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a boy was just coming away, a boy from 
the village. ‘*We must tell mamma,” Molly 
said; ‘*you must come in with me, Geoffrey, 
and tell mamma.” 

They had not far to seek Mrs. Unwin; she 
was standing in the hall with the telegram 


in her hand the boy had just given her. 
The envelope was on the floor, and the 
pink form was fluttering in her hand, and 
her eyes had a strange look in them. She 


did not see Molly come in with her lover; 


she was looking beyond hev. 


“What is it, mamma? What is it?” Molly 
said, coming up to her, and taking the 
paper from her hands. 


**Read it,” she said, “ read it—and teli me 
if I have read aright?” 

Her voice was hoarse and breathless, 
there was a strained look on her face, 
her lips were trembling. 

Molly took the paper and read it aloud :— 

“Mr. Blagdon died at Letter to 
follow.” 

**Yes, mamma, it 


and 
and 
100i1t. 


is quite true,” she said; 


but she did not have that feeling of exulta- 
tion in her heart that she had expected to 
have; and then she turned quickly, almost 
fiercely, upon her lover. ‘I’m sure you 
ought not to stay here, Geoffrey. This is not 
the time to tell mother; she has heard 
everything she can hear to-lay. She could 


not bear more. Oh! please, go—go—go 
away—” 
She put her lover out of the door with her 


two hands, and she shut the door upon him. 


any 


When Geoffrey came up to the house 
again the next morning, the furniture had 
all been put back into its place, and the 


horrid little white tickets had been taken off 
the things. The girls had stayed up late 
the night before taking them off. 

When Geoffrey came into the hall, Molly 
drew him softly into the reom where he had 
taken her part against the bailiff. ‘* Hush!” 
she said, “hush! Papa is not to know yet. 
He cannot bear any more. The reaction has 
been too much for him; he has been weeping 
all the morning, saying ‘Thank God! thank 
God, everybody will be paid!’” 

Everybody was paid in time; the wedding 
feast that nobody had touched, the brides- 
maids’ dresses that were unworn, the carriages 
that were not used, were all paid for, and 
the old outstanding tradesmen’s accounts, and 


the money - lenders’ bills, were all paid in 
time, 

They had not long to wait. The money 
had come from an unexpected quarter. 


When old Peter Blagdon’s will came to be 
read, it was found that he had never touched 
a penny of his wife’s annuity 
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after 


aside, 
accumulating interest and compound interest, 


It had been put year year, 

It had back to the family whence 
it came—at least, to a member of the 
family: the member who bore his dead wife’s 
name—Mary Datchett Unwin. 


It had been accumulating for thirty years, 


gone 


and, with the interest that had accumulated 
with it, was now a great sum, and only 
the accident of a name—a name dear to the 
testator—had made it Molly’s. 


* 1 think I shall expect Lady Colleton to 
ask me now,” Molly said to her lover, when 
she told him of her unexpected inheritance, 
‘and you will not need to give up the old 
place.” 

What more is there to tell? Geoffrey 
Colleton did not give up the old place, and 
dear gentle Lady Colleton could not do 
enough to show her regard and affection for 
her son’s wife. 

“T always knew how it 
said, when she came over to the vicarage to 
ask Mary Unwin to be Geoffrey’s wife. “I 
knew Geoffrey would repeat the old story. 
The Colletons always marry for love.” 

Dick is no longer teaching the junior boys 
Latin grammar. He entered as a pen- 
sioner at one of the colleges at Cambridge, 


would be,” she 


has 


and he will get a degree by-and-by. Ben 
has had another chance. It does not follow 
that if a man fail once—or twice—that he 


will always fail, that he will not pick him- 
self up and begin afresh. Let us hope that 
poor Ben will recover that stumble on the 
threshold, and walk more carefully in the 
future. 

Jean is no longer at Wytchanger. 
home again at the vicarage; but she is not 
home for long. Poor Lady Alicia had a sad 
accident in the hunting-field, and the little 
girls were left motherless. 

With such an establishment, the popular 
member for the Eastern Division could not 
long remain a widower, and he asked Jean 


She is 


to fill the vacant place in his heart and 
home. She will never be the power in the 
county that Lady Alicia was; but her 
romantic story and her sweet, unselfish 
nature will win her the regard of a wide 
cirele, and she will be a good mother to 


Tom Mainwaring’s little girls. 

“The only thing I regret,” Geoffrey Colle- 
ton said to his wife, when he heard of Jean’s 
‘“‘is that I missed the chance of 

scoundrel a piece of my 


engagement, 
giving that 
mind!” 
It’s just as well you didn’t,” said Molly 
saucily. ‘People might have mistaken the 


motive.” THE END. 
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By the Ven. W. M. 


“When ye fast, be 


HE one great radical per- 
version of spiritual life 
consists in the desire to 
appear something before 
men rather than to be 
the thing in reality. It 
is a temptation to which 
we are all more or 
subject, because a good 

reputation has a commercial value in the 

business of life. Spiritual religion, indeed, 





less 


has its outward and becoming expres- 
sion; but that is chiefly to be found in 
the meek and devout worship of the 


Church, 
believers is 
worship of 
described as 


where the piety of individual 
lost to outward view. The 
the Church has been rightly 
the shadow in which the 
humility and meekness of the individual 
worshipper finds shelter and protection. 
How delightful to come into some vast 
assembly, to feel alone in the presence 
of God in the midst of a multitude of 
believers, to pour out your heart before 
Him without notice, comment, or mis- 
apprehension ! * 

But if, in our religious practice, we 
consciously and purposely aim after mere 


externalism and show, and are satisfied 
With it, we enter on the first stage of a 
course of hypocrisy, setting up in the 
mere outward forms, which were meant 
to be helps towards what is spiritual, a 
counterfeit of what is sacred and useful. 
The beginning of this false religionism 


service and 
works. Although a man may 
stage still set God before himself, 


consists in morbidly painful 
outward 
at that 


* Lange: Comm. on St. Matthew. 


HYPOCRISY IN 


Sinclair, D.D., 


not as the hypocrites.”— Sr. 


( THINGS 





Archdeacon of London. 


MATTHEW vi. 16. 
it is chiefly in an external manner. In 


worshipping Him, he is not thinking as 
he ought of the love and character of 


God, from which he is to receive his 
own proper proportional blessing for 
himself, because he does not realise that 


God has regard to his affections and the 
state of his heart. He is only anxious 
that God should have regard to the de- 
tails of his work, and the punctiliousness 
of his service, just as he himself has 
only regard to what God will do for him, 
and what reward he can get from Him. 
He is not consciously earnest to be made 
like God, and as he regards his reward 
as something tangible and external, like 
his own work, instead of internal and 
spiritual, he gradually comes to seek the 
reward in the estimation, pursuits, and 
society of men. His want of true spirit- 
ual understanding leads him to merge 
his idea of God in the opinions of men. 
Hence the reliance on outward show 
which marks the second stage of religious 
perversion.* 

His great 
beneficence, 


now is to let his 
his prayers, and his fasts 
appear as fully and as pompously as 
possible. From this spiritual pride and 
spiritual servility the transition is easy 
to the third stage, which is that of de- 
ception, imposition, and secret sinfulness ; 
when the hypocrite conceals his real 
hardness of heart under the cheapest 
available show of benevolence, his real 
coldness and deadness under the mask 
of particular and scrupulous devotion, 
and his love of the world, the flesh, 


* Jhid. 


object 
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the pleasures of this life, the works of 
darkness, under the proclamation of a 
formal and spurious asceticism.* 

A piety which tends to the exaltation 
of externalism and show is not only 
falsehood but folly. It has been well 
compared to a root growing upward. 
The proper and genuine tendency of 
religion is inward—to secrecy—to that 
God who rules in the hidden sanctuary 
of spiritual life. Therefore it is that our 
Lord urges on us in such strenuous terms 
the importance of this matter. Let bene- 
volence remain a secret of our right hand, 
a shamefaced and holy affection, an act 
of genuine piety, from which we pass 
immediately to our next business without 
any self-complacency. Let true private 
prayer be concealed in our closet, and let 
us spend as long a time as we can with 
God alone, unobserved by any. Let sincere 
fasting be unnoticeable under the cheerful 
garb of holy festivity. This hidden unob- 
trusiveness is necessary, because a genuine 
devotion consists in full self-surrender 
to God, with no thought of any but 
Him—a self-surrender which leads us to 
seek His, not ours. For we are confidently 
assured that whatever is done in and for 
the Lord’s name will be owned openly 
by Him, in His leadings and in His 
blessings. in the domain of moral life, 
in all our ways wherever our duty may 
lead us. in the kingdom of heaven, here 
and still more hereafter. In His own 
time and in His own way He will de- 
monstrate its reality. its value, its eternal 
vitality. Thus the root spreads deep in 
the earth where no human eye sees, in 
sure and certain hope that it shall spring 
all the higher, and spread all the more 
richly in measure, as its life is hid 
beneath the ground, related not to the 
weaknesses and imperfections of men but 
to the knowledge and blessing of God. 

The idea of fasting is to strengthen 
religious determination and effort by 
voluntary discipline and active practical 
unworldliness. The objects are well 
stated in the First Homily on the sub- 
ject: (1) To chastise the flesh that it be 
not too wanton, but tamed and brought 
into subjection with the spirit: (2) that 
the spirit may be more earnest and 
fervent in prayer: and (3) that our fast 
be a testimony and witness to us before 
God of our humble submission to His 
High Majesty.” 


Lange : Comm, on St. Matt 





In the Jewish Church one fast only 
Was appointed by the law: that on the 
Day of Atonement. From the prophet 
Zechariah we learn that during thei, 
captivity the Jews observed four annua! 
fasts, in the fourth, fifth, seventh, anc 
tenth months. Public fasts were occs- 
sionally proclaimed to express national 
humiliation on account of sin or mis. 
fortune, and to supplicate divine favour 
in regard to some great undertaking or 
threatened danger. 

In the New Testament the only refer- 
ences to the Jewish fasts are the mention 
of “the Fast” in the twenty -seventh 
chapter of the Acts, which is gener- 
ally understood to mean the Day of 
Atonement, and the allusions to the 
weekly fasts:—**Why do we and _ the 
Pharisees fast oft?” “I fast twice in 
the week.” These fasts originated some 
time after the Captivity. The Pharisees 
regarded the practice as meritorious in 
itself, and fasted even four times in the 
the week, making their appearance in the 
synagogue in negligent dress, with pale 
and sad faces, in order to exhibit their 
superior ascetic sanctity before the 
people. Frequently they dressed in sack- 
cloth, rent their clothes, put ashes on 
their head, and went barefoot. 

The sacrifice of the personal will, which 
gives to fasting all its value, is ex- 
pressed in the term used in the Old 
Testament, afflicting the soul. The faith- 
ful son of Israel realised the blessing 
of “chastening his soul with fasting.” 
gut the frequent warnings and _= stern 
denunciations of the prophets show us 
how prone the Jews were in their formal 
fasts to lose the idea of a_ spiritual 
discipline, and to regard them as_ be- 
ing in themselves a means of winning 
favour from God, or, in a_ still worse 
spirit, to make a parade of them in 
order to appear religious before men. 

Our Lord recognised fasting as a help 
to spiritual reality, earnestness, and 
power. He did not encourage His 
disciples to fast while He was with 
them; but He saw that when He was 
gone a time would come when abstinence 
would be helpful to self-recollection and 
sincerity : ** When the Bridegroom shall be 
taken from them, then shall they fast ia 
those days.” 

It was very long before the general 
consent of the early Church fixed on 
special days for fasting. Ivenzeus, at the 
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end of the second century, tells us in 
regard to the fast before Easter that 
difference of opinion exists not about the 
day alone but also about the manner of 
fasting; for some think they are to fast 
one day, some two, some more; some 
measure their day of fasting as forty 
hours of the day and night. It was not 
till a century later that Lent seems to 
have become extended to forty days. In 
later times the custom became attended 
with great extravagancies on which I 
do not care to dwell. 

As to fasting in general, Tertullian 
describe? it as a work of reverence to- 


wards God. ‘The end thereof, sometimes 
elevation of mind: sometimes the con- 
trary. The cause why Moses on the 


mount did fast so long was pure divine 
contemplation, the cause why David, 
humiliation. Our life is a mixture of 
good with evil. When we are partakers 
of good things we joy, neither can we 
but grieve at the contrary. If that 
befalls us which maketh glad, our festival 
solemnities declare our rejoicing to be 
in Him whose mere undeserved mercy 
is the author of all happiness; if any- 
thing be either imminent or present 
which we shun, our watchings, fastings, 
cries, and tears are unfeigned testimonies 
that ourselves we condemn as the only 
misery, and do. all 
acknowledge God to be no less inclinable 
than able to save.”* 

It is impossible to lay down any 
general law as to the amount of abstin- 
ence compatible with modern require- 


causes of our 


ments. Nobody except a person possessed 
physiological acumen can 
determine what is to be the rule for 
nother. Some persons, for instance, 


or much 


live with such extreme plainness and 


mplicity all the year round that they 
ay be said with the strictest truth to 
fast every day, and it would be impos- 
sible to diminish their diet without 
immediate injury. Others are delicate, 
id could not be well on less food than 
they take. In a Christian community 
‘re ought to be few persons who need 
edical treatment for excessive weight 
id bulk: few who would need, at the end 
of several months of social intercourse, 
to rush to foreign baths and waters to 
get rid of the poisonous effects of the 
unrestrained pleasures of the table. In 
such cases the weekly day of abstinence 
Homily on Fasting, 
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would be most wholesome for the body; 
and how far more salutary for the 
pampered and pleasure-loving soul! But 
it is impossible to lay down a rule to 
suit ail cases in this cold, damp climate, 
and in these laborious and crowded days. 
We will return, in conclusion, to the 
warning of our Lord against hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy is acting a part instead of 
being a reality. It is a temptation that 
is more common than at first you would 
think, because we are all of us anxious 
to stand as well as possible in the 
estimation of other men, and, if it may 
be, with our own consciences ; and yet, 
unless we are completely regenerate, we 
are all the time attracted by the lures 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
You think of a hypocrite as a man 
who is in some way leading an evil life 
in secret, and yet pretending to be 
religious, and you say, Surely I am not 
like that! And yet you may be all the 
while self-deceived; you may have killed 
your conscience, until it has given you a 
spurious special leave which will stand 
you in no stead at all when the balance 
is made up between right and wrong, 
between truth and falsehood. ‘If Satan 
ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites: 
they are the greatest dupes he has; they 
serve him better than any others, but 
receive no Wages: hay, What is still more 
extraordinary, they submit to greater 
mortifications to go to hell than the 
sincerest Christian to go to heaven.”* 
Remember, if you consciously allow 
yourself to go on without a struggle in 
any sin, in anything that you know to be 
contrary to your profession and duty 
as a Christian, you are a_ hypocrite. 
There are failures of weakness, of course, 
which most of us have to lament every 
day: but if there is a real conscientious 
warfare against them, they do _ not 
necessarily imply hypocrisy. The proof 
will be if we find them decreasing in 
power over us, and ourselves growing 
more stablished, strengthened, settled. 
Hypocrisy implies wilful self-indulgence. 
You know what you ought to be; you 
know that what you wish to do is 
utterly contradictory to the Christian 
life. It has been your comfort hitherto 
to consider yourself a Christian, and you 
cannot bear to part with that source 
of self-respect and tranquillity, yet you 
Want with overpowering eagerness to 
*C. C, Coltor 
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do something that your judgment and 
knowledge alike condemn; and so you 
try to secure both. You do all that you 
ean to persuade yourself that black is not 
so very black, but a sort of neutral 
grey ; that wrong is not so very wrong, but 
-omething indifferent : that self-indulgence 
may be permitted as a moral holiday, 
but that all the while you are really 
true to the higher standard. You are 
like that bird of evil reputation, the 
kite. The kite delights in the free air, 
and soars aloft as if it would fain ap- 
proach to heaven. All the while, how- 
ever, it keeps its sharp eye continually 
directed to the earth, if haply it may 
there spy something sweet and pleasant 
to seize. Like it are the hypocrites. 
They love to speak of heavenly and 
spiritual things ; they go to church, they 
read, pray, and sing. But, nevertheless, 
their heart retains its earthly inclina- 
tions, and they seek for temporal 
pleasures more than for that which is 
eternal. 

How easy it is for men to deceive 
themselves, and what absurd excuses 
they make! There was once a French 
courtier, belonging to a very celebrated 
family, who, when asked whether he 
was not afraid to die, replied with much 
dignity that he believed the Almighty 
would think twice before He condemned 
a man of such high birth. There are 
many of us who think that there is 
something peculiar in our own case 
which will make an exception in our 
favour. And there was once a_ king 
who, as he lay dying on his bed, his 
soul just about to go to God who 
gave it, after a very sinful life, actually 
had the conceit to gasp out with his 
broken breath to the crowd of people 
who stood round him, ‘Gentlemen, if I 
have played my part well, give me your 
applause!” Playing a part! There is the 
faulty idea that is the secret of the 
calamity. “Tt is not because’ the 
hypocrite despises a good character that 
he is not one himself, but because he 
thinks that he can purchase it at a 
cheaper rate than the practice of it, 
and thus obtain all the applause that 
belongs to a good man, merely by pre- 
tending to be so.”* How often it comes 
into people’s heads that mere external 
appearance of successful respectability 


* Fielding. 





is itself a virtue that will cover a 
multitude of sins, and that God will 
pardon them because they have been so 
formally regular! Our Lord has shown 
us the falseness of all such pleas. ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them. Not 
everyone that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: but he that doeth the will of 
My Father which is in heaven. Many 

vill say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in Thy Name, 
and in Thy Name have cast out devils, 
and in Thy Name done many wonderful 
works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you. Depart from 
Me, ye that work iniquity.” No pretence 
of religious observances or religious 
society or religious privileges will be 
availing, without a deep reality and 
genuine, truthful sincerity of spiritual 
life, however elementary and _ simple, 
will be availing: ‘Think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham 
to our father: for I say unto you that 
God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham !” 

Oh, the folly of hypocrisy! How much 
easier, safer, and pleasanter, as Lord 
Burleigh said, to be the thing which a 
man seems to appear, than to keep up 
the appearance of what he is not? 

If you can only give yourself wholly 
and unreservedly to God, He will keep 
your gift safe until the day of reckoning, 
He will search you and know your heart, 
He will try you and know your thoughts, 
He will see if there is any wicked way 
in you, and lead you in the life ever- 
lasting. Examine yourself before Him, 
and before His Word, and in the power 
of His Spirit, and by the light of an 
awakened conscience. Listen to that 
within you which now and again makes 
you uncomfortable, and feel that, after 
all, you ought to be different. Do not 
ever dare to seem what you are not, but 
strive ever to be really the highest and 
best that you know. When I kept 
silence, says David, my bones waxed old 
through my roaring all the day long. For 
day and night Thy hand was _ heavy 
upon me: my moisture is turned into 
the drought of summer; but when I 
acknowledged my sin unto Thee, and hid 
not mine iniquity—when I said, I will con- 
fess my transgressions unto the Lord, then 
Thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin! 





















FAMOUS LIVING HEROINES. 


By George A. Wade. 


of the world have 
/ never been behind 
the Christian men 
in the doing of 
noble deeds of 
heroism and _ self- 
sacrifice. 

The heroism of 
the women of to- 
day is probably 
greater than that 
of any former time 

numberless may be cited in 
proof of this statement. It is impossible, 
in an article such as this, to give even a 


miey/,//4 HE Christian women 


instances 


mention to the many brave deeds of 
living heroines; but a few representa- 
tive ones may be described, showing 
how women have distinguished them- 
selves in many and various fields’ of 
danger for the good of their fellow- 
creatures and the rescue of valuable 
lives. 


Nursing the wounded on the battlefield 
those contagious and 
diseases in the hospitals—has 
always regarded as peculiarly a 
woman's work, and peculiarly a work of 
God, since the days of Florence Night- 
and Elizabeth Fry. The former 
lady, truly a “ grand old woman,” is yet 
with us, and we pray that God may long 
spare her. 


nursing sick of 
loathsome 


been 


ingale 


All the world knows the work of 
Florence Nightingale : how she went out 
to the Crimea, practically alone, to 
organise the nursing of the sick and the 
wounded—how she soothed the dying 


pillows of the soldiers, or encouraged those 
men who were being operated upon—how 
she passed at dead of night, with her lamp 
in hand, from room to room, to that 
every one of her patients was comfortable 
herself retired—all this has often 
been told. Her fame is immortal, for the 


sec 


ere she 


equally immortal Christian poet of 
America has handed it down in his death- 
less verses : 

\ lady with a lamp shall stand 

In the great history of the land: 


\ noble type of good 
Heroic 


Womanhoo.! 


Miss Florence Nightingale is, of course. 
the very doyen of nurses, but we cannot 
pass by those noble living heroines in 
the same category—Lady Pigot, Mrs. 
George King, and ‘Sister Rose.” 

What Florence Nightingale did for the 
soldiers in the Crimean War, Lady Pigot 


did for those wounded in the Franco- 
German War of 1870-71. She went into 
Metz with the Prussians —she herself 


dressed the wounds of soldiers as they 
lay on the bare ground, when no doctor's 
help was at hand. Typhoid, small-pox;, 
and the other attendant horrors of such 
had no terrors for this brave 
woman, who went calmly and devotedly 
about her work in defiance of continual 


scenes 
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MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


danger and hampering from French troops, 
who took her for a German spy, or from 
German troops, who, seeing her with a 
French doctor, supposed her to be a 
French adherent. More than once she 
narrowly escaped being shot. But nothing 
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availed to turn her from her Christian 
work until it was done—not even a blood- 
poisoned arm, which she contracted in 
Metz after visiting the ambulance hos- 
pitals there. 

** Sister Rose's” self-sacrifice is of another 
kind—more devoted, if possible, than that 
of the mattlefield nurse, because’ the 
object that inspired it is more terrible 
in its loathsomeness. more slow and _ in- 
active in its duration, and more certain 
of an ultimate terrible end. When it 
was reported that the heroic Father 
Damien, who had devoted his life to the 
cause of the lepers in that far-off island 
of the Pacific, was slowly dying, and that 
there was no one to take his place, the 
wonderful pity which comes only into 
the great, tender heart of womanhood, 
came to this daughter_of an English 
clergyman, and whilst brave and noble 
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Christian men hesi- 
tated, this fragile 
girl stepped  for- 
ward, and, with a 
calm “T’ll go,” 
set about her 
vreat task. 

It was to a sure 
and slow death 
she went; but no 
remonstrances, no 
pleadings of 
friends or others, 
availed to change the heroine's resolve. 
On the death of the noble Father Damien, 
she took up his work, and to-day the 
isolated lepers of those far-off islands 
look upon that pale English girl as we 
may imagine the lepers of long ago did 
upon the Saviour in the Holy Land—as 
their only friend and helper when others 
are shunning them. 

The heroism of ** Sister Rose” is, indeed, 
the greatest possible heroism, for it is not 
the result of sudden impulse, the per- 
formance of a momentary, exciting deed, 
soon over, courageous, but brilliant; it is 
the true, suffering spirit of the gentle 
Jesus Himself. culminating a life of labour 
and pain in a terrible death, for the good 
of those most awfully afflicted. 

The bravery of Mrs. George King, 
better known as “ Sister Janet,” was 
exhibited through the Russo-Turkish 
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War, where she had to trudge daily 
through deep snow from place to place 
to minister to over two hundred 
patients in the widely-scattered huts of 
Bulgaria. Attacked incessantly by the 
wild dogs of the district as she trudged 
along on her missions, and still oftener 
by wilder Bashi-Bazouks, the devoted 
lady did not flinch from the fearful task 
she had undertaken, till she reached 
Rustchuk; and then, her own strength 
she set to work to nurse 
the other sick who had _ broken 
down. No wonder that when she got 
back to England she was decorated with 
the Imperial Order of the Red Cross by 
the Russian Emperor! 

During the Zulu War she went out, at 
the Government's special request, and 
some 3,000 patients—many of them Zulus 
passed under 
her care. The 
Zulus, finding 
how kind she 
them, 


almost gone, 


sisters 


was to 
used to kiss 
her dress in 
their gratitude. 
She received 
the South 
African medal. 
and the Royal 
Red Cross from 
our own Queen 
for her ** special 
devotion and 
competency.” 
and Lord Wol- 
seley (then 
Sir Garnet) 
thanked her, 
on behalf of 
the army, for 
What she had 
done. 

But women 
have fre- 
quently shown 
their 
and 


coolness 
heroism 
in other spheres 
besides that of 
hursing the 
sick and 
wounded on 
the battlefield. ) 
The splendid i 
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of lives rescued from a watery grave is 
ample proof of this. Four such rescues 
stand out most prominently from amongst 
many others, and may be briefly related. 

Of lives rescued from drowning in the 
rivers, the case of Miss Alice White must 
bear the palm. This Shrewsbury young 
lady, only sixteen years of age at that 
time (January 9th, 1895), was walking 
along the canal side at her native town, 
when she saw a girl of twelve, who was 
sliding on the thin ice of the canal, fall 
through it into the water. Miss White 


did not even wait to take off her jacket 
or hat; but, at once getting down the 
bank, she slid gradually along towards 
the yawning hole in the ice where the 
girl had disappeared. Many of those on the 
banks who saw her begged her to desist, 
as the ice was so rotten and must give 
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way, but she went on, and, getting near 
the hole, she lay flat down on the ice, 
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MISS ALICE WHITE 


the 
came 
Miss 
out 
seized 


just as 
girl 
surface, 
stretched 
hand and 


until, 
drowning 
to the 
White 
one 
her. 

The foree of this 
act made the _ ice 
break in all direc- 
tions, and threw the 
brave rescuer herself 
into the canal. The 
spectators were ter- 
ribly excited, and 
called loudly to the 
young lady to let go 
the girl and save 
herself. But she dis- 
dained all such ex- 
hortations, and struck 
out to swim to the 
nearest edge of ice, 
holding her charge 
with one hand. It 
was a terrible 
struggle, but she 
managed it. Then, 
breaking the ice 
again as far as she 
could, she swam once 





MISS 


WHITE 
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more to the next edge, and so repeated 
this manceuvre until the bank was 
reached, and she was dragged out with 
the girl whos» life she had saved! 

Miss Whit» was terribly exhausted, and 
much cut ard bruised by her contact 
with the sharp ice. Buta more heroic 
deed it would be hard to find amongst 
the list of rescues from the water by 
women. 

This young lady told me, on my asking 
her, that, being a school-teacher, she js 
always trying to instil noble mottoes into 
the children under her charge, and that she 
has no particular favourite motto. But 
those under her charge are fortunate in 
having such a teacher, whose deeds, not 
needing words, they cannot do_ better 
than emulate. 

Of a different kind, but quite as ex- 
citing and noble, was the work done by 
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Mrs. Hannah (at that time Miss Helen 
Blyth) off the Manx coast, on March 
lith, 1888. More than once Miss Blyth 
has been called the “modern Grace Dar- 
ling.” and the name is especially appro- 
priate, seeing that she was the daughter 
of the lighthouse-keeper at Point of Ayre, 
Isle of Man. Here, when the gale had 
driven the schooner Burns and Bessie 
on the rocks, Miss Blyth, by means of 
her own clothes-line, managed to get the 
captain and crew safely ashore, though 
she almost lost her life in doing it. Her 
father was away at the time, and whilst 
some sailors took the rope out to the 
distressed crew, the brave girl stood 
holding it on the shore, in the teeth of 
a fearful gale that nearly blew her 
into the sea several times. Her hands 
were so benumbed that she 
could searcely hold the rope; and 
when the captain, last to leave the 
ship, had to jump overboard, and fasten 
the running bowline which Miss Blyth 
threw to him around his body, he was 


and body 


so exhausted that he could not do it. 
On this the heroic girl 
threw the line 


dashed boldly 


into the sea, round his 





neck, and dragged him, half-choked and 
unconscious, to the shore: otherwise he 
would certainly have perished. The crew 
were taken care of in the lighthouse by 
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Miss Blyth and Mrs. Wallace, wife of 
the assistant; and the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution awarded Miss Blyth 
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MRS. HANNAH. 


its silver medal, and the Royal Humane 
Society its certificate. 

Miss Blyth gave me the accompanying 
photograph (taken very soon after the 
rescue) for this article, and added that she 
attributes all heroism to ** possessing pre- 
sence of mind assisted by a little courage.” 
She modestly disclaimed all praise, saying 
she felt sure hundreds of her country- 
women would have risked their lives just 
the same. Her favourite motto, which 
she gave me especially for the readers 
of THE QuivER, is “Fear not, for I am 
with you.” And surely this is the true 
spirit of all Christian heroism! 

As an example of the usual rescue of 
drowning people by jumping into the 
water and getting them out, the splendid 
case of Miss Marie Evans (now Mrs. 
Forbes-Bassett), of Hythe, Southampton, 
is worthy of record. Whilst weliies 
on the pier one evening after church, 
she saw a boat capsize, and its three 
occupants fall into the sea. Miss Evans 
simply took off her gloves, dived in, 
and, swimming to the scene of the 
disaster, grasped one woman and swam 
back with ]-r to the steps of the pier. 
She then a: vin put off to the rescue, and 
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saw a man much hampered by a drown- 
ing woman clinging to him. She assisted 
in relieving him of the burden, and thus 
brought both of them safely to the pier, 
making three lives practically saved by 
her grand heroism. There was tremen- 
dous cheering by the crowd on the pier 
who had watched this wonderful rescue, 
and it is more satisfactory to know that 
the Royal Humane Society 
by the award of its silver medal to Miss 
Evans. And she fully deserved it. 

Mrs. Forbes-Bassett gave me the photo- 
graph reproduced, and said, ** You ask 
me what is my favourite motto in life. 
I like none better than that on my crest, 
Welsh, ** Gwell Angeu na 


recognised. it 


which is in 
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Padstow, Cornwall, in 1879, when the four 
Misses Prideaux-Brune and Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessy were out boating. They were in the 
Chough, a skiff of their own, being towed 
by a smack, when they saw a boat some 
way off upset, and its occupants thrown 
into the sea. They immediately cast off 
the smack, and all five rowed to the spot 
with magnificent strokes, being, a 
witness afterwards 

affirmed, “like so many 


as 


tigers after their prey.” 
The seas dashed over 
their boat as they 
dragged the drowning 
sailor into it, and the 
fishing - smack rescued 
another of the immersed, 
but the other two were 
drowned ere they could 


The National 
Institution’s 


be reached. 


Life boat 


silver medal was given 
to each of these brave 
girls, who, with true 
womanly modesty, dis- 
claimed through their 


ather, Captain Prideaux- 
Brune, to the _ writer, 
“any special praise for 

hat was at once a duty 
il pleasure.” We 
need not fear whilst 
produces such 


a 


ingland 
women ! 
The 


heroism 


two kinds of 
dealt with in 


the preceding cases, viz. 


nurses, or as rescuers 
of life from drowning, 


are probably those most 
generally open for women 
to their 
and devotion in self-sacri- 


show courage 


fice for the saving of MRS. GRIMWOOD 
lives. But that they do WOUNDED 

not shrink from other THE MARCH 
terrible dangers that 

would frighten oft the 


boldest man may well be seen from these 
concluding examples. 

Miss Mary Kingsley is undoubtedly the 
women explorer of modern days. The 
love of travel and exploration in her is 


inherited. From her father, from her 
uncle, the late Canon Kingsley, of 
“Westward Ho!” this inheritance de- 
scended to her. The West of Africa, 


With its cannibalistic savages, is the one 
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part of that continent which most men 
have studiously avoided as far as possible, 
owing to its terrible climate, its swamps, 
its treacherous inhabitants, and its myriad 
forms of death. Yet this was the region 
that Miss Kingsley determined to explore. 
Friends told her it meant certain death. 


She laughed. They expected, anyhow, 
she would take a very large company 
34° - 
= P© 
ee eS 
>the 


HELPING THI 


SOLDIERS ON . 
WE war 
“PMater < 
with her. She told them she should go 


alone, except for one black servant. 

And so she did. As she personally told 
me, When giving me her photograph for 
this article, she went through a great deal 


more than ever she thought possible. 
Threatened with death many times, 


almost at the last gasp from fever and 


other climatic diseases of that region, 
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kept a prisoner for weeks, the only white 
person amidst countless hosts of cannibal 
savages, she yet kept up her faith in 
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MRS. GRIMWOOD 


God, and her own and at last 
emerged safely. 

Yet, like all true heroines, Miss Kingsley 
is no assertive, masculine type of woman, 
but just the calm, gentle, womanly 
character that all Englishmen admire 
and respect. 

And the records of 
contain examples of 
the noblest of which is that of 
Miss Annie Pearson, living 
heroines. Probably the laurel-wreath of 
the fire - rescuer belongs to Alice Ayres, 
the servant - girl of Isleworth. who died 
the martyr’s death. and won the martyr’s 
crown, on that memorable day when she 
rescued her master’s three children, one 
by one, from the awful flames. and per- 
ished whilst going back for the fourth. 

But Miss Anme Pearson still lives, after 
her noble work of that night in November 
1896, when, at the milliner’s shop in Hud- 
dersfield, she saved so many persons from 
the flames, and won the medal of the 
Royal Society for Preservation of Life 
from Fire. Miss Pearson, as soon as she 


courage, 


the fire-fiend also 
Woman's bravery. 
surely 


amongst 


saw that the shop was on fire—a shop 
crowded with combustible goods — fled 
down-stairs into the street. But on 


reaching it, and finding that most of her 
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fellow-workers were not yet aware of 
their danger, the courageous girl at once 
deliberately returned through the flames 
and blinding smoke, and went from one 
department to another giving the alarm. 
It was almost certain death to go up 
those stairs again, but she did it: and 
thus were saved some twenty apprentices, 
who were almost ignorant of their awful 
nearness to death. Altogether Miss 
Pearson's bravery saved some fifty people, 
at least, from death or injury, and, owing 
to her mind courage, 
only one life was sacrificed. Well may 
she be looked upon as the living heroine 


presence of and 


of the fire-rescuers ! 

One hero woman of to-day can boast 
of having actually helped our troops to 
fight im battle, as well as of having at- 
tended nobly to their sick and wounded, 
This is Mrs. St. Clair Grimwood, of 
Manipur fame. When the Residency in 
that far-off land was attacked by enraged 
Manipuris, Mrs. Grimwood was the only 
Englishwoman in it. But she would not 
seek safety under cover —she stood with 
the few brave sepoys and the two or three 


Englishmen, binding up their wounds, 
loading the soldiers’ rifles for them, 
fetching water, and preparing food, as 
heedless — of the bullets which often 
just glanced by her as if she were 
in no danger at all! She stroked 


back the 
hair of the 
dying, 
bent to 
hear the 
last mes- 
sage to the 
loved 
at home 

ave, and 
whenthere 
were no 
more band- 
Zz left. 
this noble 
woman 

no wonder 


Ones 


ages 


soldiers 
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“f MRS. MARGARET IRVING 
took off IRS, MARGARET IRVI 
her own 


underlinen and tore it up to make some. 
All this under a fierce Indian sun that 
almost broiled the brave defenders. Then, 
when they decided at night to evacuate 
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the Residency, Mrs. Grimwood marched 


on foot in thin patent-leather shoes, still 
caring for the seventeen wounded, 
through thick jungles, and over awful 
for days, emaciated, pale, and 
worn, but yet encouraging the men! 
In the meantime, she mourned her 
husband, who had been killed, and when 
the brave force at last reached Lakhipur, 
Mrs. Grimwood had not had her clothes 
off for eight days, and had no less than 
six bullet-holes in them. On her reach- 
ing England some months later, the 
Queen specially invited her to Windsor, 


swamps, 


near Flint; the day, September I4th, 
1889. Mrs. Margaret Irving stood on the 
platform, just looking around, when she 
saw a cripple named Jones, who, it seems, 
was almost totally deaf, begin to cross 
the line. And, with a fearful feeling at 
her heart, Mrs. Irving saw the mail-train 
come dashing along, at a mile a minute, 
as the crippled deaf man got directly in 
its path! She was horror-stricken, and 
help appeared hopeless. But with mag- 
nificent resolution, and equally magnifi- 
cent judgment, she decided in a flash, and, 
running along the platform right opposite 

















MRS. IRVINGS LEAP TO SAVE THE DEAF CRIPPLE, 


and personally gave her the Red Cross 
decoration for her valour. And more 
than one English soldier boldly declared 
that it ought to have been the Victoria 
This, however, is only available 
for men—more’s the pity ! 

There are many other examples of 
wonderful bravery amongst the women 
of our land which we should much like 
to mention here, but space forbids, so 
we must conclude with one that was 
almost momentary in its duration, yet 
none the less magnificent and dramatic. 
The scene was Bagillt Railway Station, 


Cross. 


to where the man Jones was, she gave & 
terrific spring on him with such force 
as to throw both himself and_ hersels 
right across into the six-foot way! Here 
she gripped him just as the express 
came thundering past, and held him safe 
till the last carriage was gone. The 
officials came up, expecting to find both 
cut to pieces, but they found them un- 
hurt, and it is safe to say that more 
heartfelt ‘“‘bravos” of noble - hearted 
railway -men never applauded a finer 
piece of heroism m the history of the 
line. 








SEVEN SMART HATS. 


By H. E. Gray, Author of ‘‘Asa’s Blessing,’’ ‘‘ The Blue Widows,” Etc. 





HE rector’s wife 
had been to 
an “at home” 
—a very smart 
“at home” in- 

deed. She 

had just re- 
turned rather 
weary and, it 
must be ad- 
mitted, very 
fatigued by 
the littlenesses 
of big people. 
Still dressed in her rich festive gown, and with 
a big picture-hat set lightly on the top of her 
bright hair, she was lingering in the garden as 
the summer twilight fell, awaiting the return of 
the rector. 

She wandered down the drive, expecting to meet 
her husband at the gate. As she neared it, she 
caught sight of two children playing in the road. 
They were each pulling an empty tin tied to 
a piece of string. It was the best attempt they 
could make at a toy cart, and had the advantage of 
beingnoisy. Janeyand Joey Rush were well-known 
characters. They might boast of being the dirtiest 
children in the parish of Snelling. They were as 
neglected and forlorn as the children of a city slum. 
Rural children of pious fiction and rural children 
of real life have often but little resemblance. This 
evening Janey and Joey’s rags smote on the eye of 
the rector’s wife with especial force. For had she 
not been surfeited that afternoon with smart 
clothes? She was not, to her sorrow, a mother ; 
but she possessed, in no small measure, a mother’s 
instincts. Her heart went forth with an aching 
sympathy to the two little creatures who were 
shouting and squabbling over their tins. With a 
sudden flash of memory she vividly recalled the 
sight of two children she had fondled earlier in the 
day, little Lord Nigel and wee Lady Gwen his sister, 
with their rosebud faces and their dainty clothes, 
and her heart was hot within her as she looked at 
these two children with their coarse faces and 
filthy rags. She remained leaning against the gate, 
deep in thought, long after the children had dis- 
appeared from her sight. However, her heart was 
so well disciplined by Divine Love that faithless 











thoughts did not long hold possession of it. It is 
the sceptic whose mind is as chaff driven before 
the wind. This woman’s thoughts were sound 
and wholesome, naturally bringing forth the fruit 
of good works. And now, so absorbed did she 
become in her plans for the welfare of Janey and 
Joey that she was quite startled when, suddenly, 
on the other side of the gate, the rector stood 
before her and, laying his hands on hers, greeted 
her tenderly. 

We are egoists, even the best of us, after all! 
The claims of Juney and Joey were immediately 
laid aside, and, presently, it was Leonard and 
Eveline—lovers—who were strolling hand in hand 
round the dusky, flower-scented garden. 

Of course she had to tell him all about the “at 
home,” and how the world fed itself, dressed itself, 
and generally amused itself. And of course. she 
had to scold him for the twentieth time for not 
accompanying her to Vanity Fair. Then he had to 
give an account of his own doings during the 
afternoon. And this led to village talk of an 
absorbing nature, for these two considered them- 
selves father and mother of a very large family, 
including every man, woman, and child in the 
village of Snelling. 

“Oh, by the way,” said the rector with a 
chuckle, as they entered the together, 
“Mrs. Middleditch has a seventh, I hear, born 
this morning, and this time it really is a boy!” 

“A boy! What a good thing! How pleased 
they ‘ll be! I should think even Luke Middleditch 
must have risen to the occasion, and shown some 
animation !” 

“T should be as depressed as he, if I were in his 
shoes, poor man! Just think of it, eight of the 
fair sex to tackle. Mother-in-law and wife, that’s 
two” (docking them off on his fingers), “then 
Ellen, Rose, Violet, Lily, May and Ida. Is the 
list right? Well, isn’t that enough to crush the 
most buoyant ?” 

“Tt’s possible, you think, to have too much of a 
good thing? However, I shall go and call in a 
few days’ time and take a small present for the 
son and heir.” 

* * * * * 


house 


The rector’s wife carried out her intention. A 
few days later she went to see Mrs. Middleditch, 
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taking with her a small pink-and-white garment, 
of her own Knitting, for the baby. 

She was escorted up the steep cottage stairs by 
the old grandmother, a small lean woman with a 


crooked ba Instead of finding, as she expected, 
a quiet room, a blind drawn down, a pale face 
lving back above smooth-folded bed-clothes, a 
warm bundle of a baby nestling at its mother’s 
side, she found the sun streaming into an untidy 


room * six girls, ranging from thirteen to three, in 
yarious attitudes about the room; Miss Tooks, the 
dressmaker, reclining in the easy-chair ; a looking- 
glass propped up on a chair by the bedside; while 
a dozen blue band-boxes, with their lids strewn 
about, were piled on the chest of drawers. The 
bed itself was literally strewn with hats. The 
visitor wondered if she were dreaming. But no, 
they were in reality hats—hats of every conceiv- 
able shape and colour. Only in one respect they 
were alike: they were all equally trimmed with 
artificial flowers. 

It was June. and Nature was decking her- 
self with colours of every hue, and apparently 
the ladies of the Middleditch family proposed to 
follow her lead. The central figure of the group 
was the mother. Her coarse dark hair was 
plaited, and hung in a thick pig-tail down her 
bick. A ealico bed-jacket only partially covered 
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her voluminous form, exposing a flabby neck and 
thick-jointed wrists and hands. Her eyes shone 
witli unnatural excitement, and, as was to be ex- 
pected, her cheeks were extremely pale. Yet 
there she sat, propped up on a couple of pillows, 
with a gaudy hat poised on the top of her head. 

At the particular moment when the rector’s 
wife came up the stairs, Mrs. Middleditch was 
saying, “ Now then, Miss Tooks, just you look at 
this one! Don’t you think them yallow daisies 1s 
becoming now, or did you like that other ’at with 
the llac flowers the best? I’m not sure as [ 
don’t think that these’s the most genteel. Aw 
as for you gels, 1 never see the hke of you: you 
don't take no imterest in what J wear! An’ yet 
here was I, lying awake half the night a-planning 
nice stylish rig-outs for all of you. There’s Ellen, 
an’ Rose, an’ Violet shall have white chip—yes, 
chip, | say—trimmed about with coffee lace and 
some sorts of roses. And them three little ‘uns 
shall have Leegorns—yes, reel Leegorns, trimmed 
with white ribbons and white ostrich tips !” 

She emphasised her words by shaking her head 
with so much vehemence that, as a finale, the 
magnificent erection of black lace and yellow 
daisies overbalanced and fell on to the dusty 
floor. 

At this juncture the rector’s wife came forward 





She caught sight of two children playing in the road. 
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to offer her congratulations and to ask after the 
health of mother and son. ‘The girls became 
flustered, and endeavoured to huddle the finery 
out of sight. Miss Tvoks, however, maintained a 
complacent dignity in the arm-chair. 

“Well, ma’am,” said Mrs. Middleditch, “1’m 
doin’ fairly well, as well as may be expected with 
this news a-comin’ to knock all the breath out of 
my body.” 

“Why, what news?” 

“What! Ain't you heard, ma’am? Martha 
Pryke, as was housekeeper to Lord de Perdrix, 
has just died and left £130. Her an’ me, you 
see,,was in service together, an’ we always kep’ 
friends ever since. Nota season went by but she 
sent me rabbits and hares from the Castle larder. 
Well, it seems her and her brother—there was 
only them two Prykes left—they quarrelled. 
Martha didn’t like his wife. It was her as made 
mischief atween brother an’ sister. And now she 
hasn’t left her brother a penny, but left it all to 
me—to ME! Did you ever hear the like? It bid 
fair to wholly upset me, it did, when the lawyer's 
letter come. But, you see, she ’s no relation what- 
soever, so we shan’t have to put on black for her 

-which is a good thing, as it would be ill luck to 
go to a christening in black. And there’s no time 
to be lost either, for with this money it’s due to 
ourselves to be an’ him the only 
son, too! Tooks was obliging enough to 
cet Edgars’ in the Market Place to send out a 
sample of hats, her havin’ a business acconnt with 
the firm. Lor, there’s a deal to be 
thought of : there’s a dress and mantie for myself, 
and dresses for the three big gels, an’ frocks for 
the three little ‘uns—let alone gloves, and a 
christening cake and such-like, which, in our 
position, is expected of us. And how to get it all 
done with me a-layin’ here, goodness only knows ! 
Anyhow, the money’s just come to right time, as 
if poor, dear Martha Pryke know’d—which she 
didn’t—as I was to have a boy this time!” 

And here the rector’s wife felt in duty bound 
to put in a word of counsel. She threw out a 
suggestion with regard to prudence and _fore- 
thought. She gently hinted ‘ 
were a boon on “rainy days,” and so forth. 


aressed smart 


Miss 


ma’am ! 


that “ nest-eggs’ 
But, 
as she had expected, advice was useless. 

“Why, lor! bless you, ma’am, don’t I think? I 
think half the night through as how I shall spend 
an’ I’ve planned it all out beautiful, 
every farthing! It’s only right, and what’s ex- 
pected of us now, to be dressed nice. I declare I 
haven’t had a new hat nor a new gown these seven 
years. And as for the gels. you know yourself, 
by Sunday school, as they’ve never been dressed 


the money. 


! 


out!” 
The rector’s wife did know, indeed, the shabby 
1artness of the six Misses Middleditchs’ attire ; 
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and now, feeling persuaded that advice from her 
was useless, and fearing still further to excite the 
woman, she drew forth her little gift for the baby 
—a gift which appeared poor enough to Mrs, 
Middleditch in her present state of unwonted 
opulence—and then departed. 


The christening came off in due course: not 
on a Sunday with the common babies, but ata 
specially appointed time on a week-day, as befitted 
the son and heir of a person with private means, 
Such grandeur had seldom before dazzled the eye 
of Snelling, and it struck envy and jealousy into 
the hearts of many of the onlookers. Oh, that 
sky-blue silk! Oh, that beaded mantle which 
graced the portly form of Mrs. Middleditch! Who 
can describe them? Oh, the lavish splendour 
of the six Misses Middleditchs’ attire, culminating 
in the three “reel Leegorns,” which, each at a 
different angle, sat on the heads of Lily, May, and 
Ida! “What a sight o’ money it must a’ cost !” 
whispered the village wives. Of course Janey 
and Joey were there. They invariably assisted 
at public functions, and on this occasion stood 
in such open-mouthed astonishment that they 
omitted their usual practice of enfting each other 
over the head for the space of half an hour. 

The hero of the day was named Pryke de Per- 
drix Luke. The chosen by the 
proud mother, though it must be admitted “ Luke” 
was added as an afterthought. So occupied was 
the whole congregation in admiring its own or its 
neighbour's fine clothes, that, had it not been for 
the rector and his wife, it is to be feared that no 
single prayer would have ascended in behalf cf 
the wee mortal. And after the ceremony, when 
the rector’s wife took the baby in her arms and 
kissed it with that hungry void in her heart she 
always felt when she held another woman’s baby, 
a tear of mingled love and pity fell upon the tiny 
face. 

The congregation dispersed in high spirits, 
but Leonard and Eveline walked home together 
in silence. 


names were 


* * * * * 


On the following Sunday only the three youngest 
Misses Middleditch appeared at Sunday school. 
They looked more than ordinarily towsled and 
distrait. 
wife the cause of their sisters’ absence 

“ Mother be in a rare clutter,” they said. “ Our 
baby was took very bad in the night. He’s been 
ailing ever sinee the beginning of the week, an 
mother says it’s the brown-kites. An’ father, he’s 
gone to town for the doctor. Aw gran’motner 
ses, ses she, ‘You mark my words, that blessed 


babe’s taken his death a-bein’ out in all that 


They were all eager to tell the rector’s 
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rain 1] y night, when you would take it to 

town with ye to fit it with a hat to be christened 

in. It ill along o’ that legacy, as you want 
yw t for ever a-gadding about, you do.” 
‘Gg er’s wonderful set on our baby, she 
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lot of them into the Hall Farm pond as ever see 
them on our backs 
“And what does your dad say 1” whispered one 
of the children eagerly. 
“He says nought, but he looks—oh, he looks— 


again.” 











jabbered the little girls to their schoolmates. 
“She did talk to mother stright, she did. She 
says, if baby dies, mother’s good as killed him.” 
“ An’ mother took on so, an’ she ses we wasn’t to 


come to church in our new things, as we’d all 
reckoned t 


do, an’ she ’d as lief pitched the whole 











It was Luke 


there, I 
mysteriously. 


Middleditch. 


can’t tell you how/” whispered Lily 


* * * * * 


It was not more than ten days after the 


christening that the Middleditch family assisted 
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once more at a church ceremony. But this time 
the sky-blue dress, the beaded mantle, and the 
seven smart hats did not the function. 
Again there were new hats for the occasion, but 
the hats were all black—black trimmed severely 
with crape. 

Again the baby was the reason for the ceremony. 
He was robed, as before, in white. He was not 
carried in his mother’s arms this time, but in 
his father’s. 

Poor Luke Middleditch carried a tiny coffin, 
and baby Pryke de Perdrix Luke lay inside. He 
would enjoy no more of the legacy. But he 
would not be the loser thereby, for what are the 
silver and gold coins of this earth to the children 
who pick daisies and buttercups in the fields of 
Paradise ? 

For when Luke 
iday with the doctor, he 
The doctor 
“he couldn’t do much 
exactly true. 

So Mrs. Middleditch wears grey hairs on her 
head now, instead of black lace and \ ellow daisies ; 


grace 


Middleditch returned that 
found the baby 
shook his head, and said 
which remark was 


TP 


u 
worse. 


200, 


and as to poor Luke, he still has to cope single- 
handed with eight women. 

[t was months before Mrs. Middleditch 
actually received the legacy. Jolin Pryke heartily 
disapproved of his sister’s will, and his lawyer 
encouraged the disapproval. Ultims tely, the will 
Was prove d valid, but still the lawyers took care 
that Mrs. Middleditch should not 
the legacy than was wholesome for her ; and, by 
the aid of death duties, the State considerably 

ssisted their laudable intentions. 
the money reached 
and “Sons, of the 
Market Place, along with other trades- 
people, had sent in their accounts. These bills 
were long remembered by the Middleditch family. 
For, of course, they had to pay for their sudden 
though its duration 
take “a 

gown, a 


some 


receive more of 


But long before the residue ¢ 
its destination Messrs. Edgar 


several 


burst of splendour, short 

might be. It indeed 
money” to buy a blue silk 
mantle, and seven smart hats, especially if three 
of the hats are “reel Then there 
was the expense of all the mourning, which they 
had not calculated on in the first instance, and the 
coffin for Pryke de Perdrix Luke, and the cake 
and wine, to say nothing of baked meats and 


does sight om 


beaded 


Leegorns.” 
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fruit pies for both the christening and the funeral 
feasts. 
* *% * * 

One evening late in October—a still, sweet even- 
ing of St. Luke’s summer—the rector and his wife 
were sauntering once more round the garden. 
Presently they passed through the little white 
gate which leads from the rectory grounds into 
the churchyard. They often liked to linger in 
“God’s acre” thinking of friends who now lay 


there. Eveline, who had lived in Snelling al] 
her life, knew very many graves, from th 


costly marble cross covering the resting-place of 
her sister-in-law—the Svyuire’s beautiful youn 
wife—to the humble rested old 
Patience from the Almshouse. 

Now they neared a tiny grave on which the 
grass had not yet grown green. To their surprise, 
a tall figure rose from a tombstone hard by and 
turned towards them. It was Luke Middleditch., 
They had not seen him since the day of his baby’s 
funeral. He looked more slovenly in dress and 
more hopeless in expression than ever. 

The two greeted him kindly, asking after his 
wife. 

“She frets too much, she do,” was the reply. 


ta 
5 


mound where 


“But L ses to her, ses I, ‘If there ain’t much 
after we’ve paid them there bills, leastways 
there ’ll be enongh for a tomb.’ An’ a tomb he 


shall have, the little ‘un; an’ nobody  shan’t 

thrust it in our teeth as we neglected him!” 
The man was astonished at his own boldness of 

them, and 


turned 


speech. He moved away from was 
about to shuftle off, when, all at once, he 
with stolid deliberation— 
ain’t got 
lor when 


one you 


back and began again 
“Well 


nothin’ to show for ou money, can ye I 


now, ye can’t say as how we 
we get a nice handsome tombstone up 
may say as cost atween ten to fifteen pounds— 
won't that be something? And when my women 
folks gives up their black, an’ 
them fine things the missus bought, along with 
as was a sight to see, I reckon 


to satisfy 


can bring out all 


them seven ’ats 
as there'll be a good show enough 
anybody! Eh ?” 

Whether this was a grim joke on Luke’s part 
or a subject of solemn self-congratulation can 
never be discovered. 

But the rector and his wife bent their steps 
homeward between laughter and tears. 














THE POPPY’S VICTIMS. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Child Wives and Widows of India.” 








the days of this old 
world’s childhood it 
rejoiced in fairy 
tales of astonishing 
wisdom. One of its 
story - tellers — paints 
the palace of an in- 
fernal deity in vivid 
and effective colours. 


It is a cave where 
no ray of sunshine can _ penetrate. 
Poppies and somniferous herbs grow at 


Within, on a_ bed of 
with black curtains, 
whilst, with a bunch of 
poppies in his hand, Morpheus, — his 
principal minister, guards his slumbers. 
Close to this representation, the Lacedz- 
placed the image of 


the entrance. 
feathers, 
lies Somnus: 


shrouded 


monians always 
Death. 

The truth that is wrapped up in this 
found in the lands where 
the poppy is cultivated. This flower, 
lleaven’s gracious gift to suffering men, 
entrance of an 


myth may be 


too often marks the 





soul, end 
mind are lost in fatal sleep. Death is 
hand, but the deity’s 
wards off anything that would 
rouse 


cnchanted cave, where body, 


near at chief 
minister 
dissipate the charmed dreams, or 
the sleeper from his dull apathy. It is 
impossible to bring the light of day 
into dens where victims of guilty indul- 
gence slecp away their lives and senses ; 
it is barely possible, even in the light of 


present knowledge, to trace the evolu- 
tion of an opium ball: but the attempt 
shows the growth of an _ evil that 


threatens two great empires. 

China, the ancient land of tea, silk, 
and porcelain, assumed a new importance 
to the East India Company when it 
appeared as a gigantic market. But the 
seller and the purchaser have each their 
several interests to consider, and the 
Emperor of China discovered that one of 
India’s productions would cost him dear. 

In 1882 he forbade the sale or importa- 
tion of opium. He might prohibit; his 
mandarins might threaten penalties that 
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their 
burn 


did credit to 
they might 
band valued at 
still it The history of the next 
twenty-six years is darkened by many 
fatal affrays between British and Chinese 


inventive genius ; 
20,283 chests of contra- 
opium, £2.000,000 ; but 


came. 


warboats and by two wars: the first, 
declared by Great Britain in 1840, and 
known as the “Opium War.” European 
arms triumphed at last, and ports were 


nations ; 
frightful 
the 


reopened for trade with all 
but it was at the 
mortality and a severe 
English conscience. 

Two great 
year 1858. The 
assumed direct control India, and 
Elgin, on her Majesty’s behalf, 
signed the Treaty of Tientsin with China. 
In the Proclamation to India, our 
gracious sovereign herself inserted the 
words, “Firmly relying ourselves on the 
truth of Christianity, and acknowledging 


cost of 
wound to 
events the 
England 


happened in 
Queen = of 
over 


Lord 


with gratitude the solace of religion,” 
before the clause in which she affirmed 
that ‘“‘we disclaim alike the right and 


the desire to impose our convictions on 
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any of our subjects.” Can the spirit of 


the Treaty of Tientsin be recalled with 
equal satisfaction? A leading United 
States official deseribed it as the 


“triumph of successful crime.” 

There was satisfaction in many parts 
of India. A remunerative industry was 
open to ever-increasing numbers of 
villagers. If the asked 
whether China ought to be sacrificed to 


question were 


our own empire, Anglo-Indians main- 
tained that India should not be saeri- 
ficed to the moral weakness of China. 


England had no direct interest in the 
matter. Every rupee spent in the 
culture of the poppy, the manufacture 
and the export of the drug, was supplied 
by natives or Anglo-Indians transacting 
business in India. To millions between 
that time and the present the industry 
has been as the wand of Fortunatus. 
To many civil servants with a fatherly 
interest in the simple cultivators, whom 
they constantly tried to save from the 
clutches of the village money-lenders, the 
snow-white fields fluttering in the breeze 
were regarded as an unmixed blessing. 
They could, and still can, find satisfaction 
in every stage of the evolution of a poppy 
into an opium ball, or, even further, 
into the neat packets stamped * Patna 
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Opium,” or “ Patna’ Abkari 
Though opium is allowed to be 
most of the native states of 


Official 
Opium.” 
erown in 


India, its cultivation in British  terri- 
tory is prohibited, except in parts of 
Bengal, and of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, and of Oudh. That which is 


grown in the native states of Rajputana 
and Central India is known as Malwa 
opium. 


The drug prepared for home use 
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The poppy is often grown, rather than 
more wholesome but perishable products, 
in districts where there are few advan- 
tages in means of communication with 
markets. Opium, packed in jars inclosed 
in native baskets, can be transported by 
rough canal or river boats. It is sown 
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id Shepherd, Calcutta 


JARS OF OPIUM IN THE FACTORY 





is labelled ** Excise” or Abkari. There 
are two distinct opium agencies, termed 


Bihar and Benares, with separate fac- 
tories at Patna and Ghazipur. 
It is a picturesque sight when the 


The peasants, 
glisten- 
squat in 


opium awaits classification. 
their white turbans and cloths 
ing in the almost vertical sun, 


a roped-in space. The poppy has shed 
its petals. The unripe seed - pod has 
been wounded with five lancettings, 
and its milky tears dried in the sun 
and kneaded into cakes. The _ best 


“kes are covered with pieces of dried 
leaves and seed capsules of some species 
enter the first-class, a 
must be rich brown in 
smooth, and uniform in 
narcotic in scent, 
acrid in taste. 
best. 


of Rumex. To 
ca opium 
tough, 

strongly 
and 


ke of 
colour, 
texture, 
bitter 


Patna opium is said to be the 


somewhat 


chiefly in garden plots close to villages, 
mainly in the Valley of the Ganges. 
When the crop is ready, the cul- 
tivators are summoned to attend at the 
weighing stations, and to deliver the 
whole of the produce at a fixed price. 


In the long corridors of the factory 
the jars are weighed under the super- 


intendence of the sahibs. Or the hand- 
interested natives may surround 
the scales, whilst a crowd of spectators 
watch the process through a grating. 

A just balance and honest measure is 
the pride of England, and the great 
element of in commerce. China, 
it is said, has learnt that India furnishes 
a better drug at a fair price than it can 
procure at home, and_ therefore its 
demand never fails. It is the duty of 
the Englishman who, with his chair and 
writing-table, is propelled perambulator 


some 


success 
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fashion to where the opium is spread out 
for examination, to enter it correctly in 
his books. British honour is at stake. 
The chests in which it is packed bear 
the broad arrow, the Government mark ; 
for Indian-grown opium is the monopoly 
of the English Government. 


When the question of relinquishing 
the trade with China was agitated, 


another came under consideration. Could 
India be expected to throw to the winds 


a revenue of £8,000,000 ? What work 
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it in India. In 1891 Sir James Fergusson, 
who, as Governor of Bombay, wrote that 
the result of cultivation of opium at 
Gujerat was ** widespread corruption and 
demoralisation,” admitted that the Goy- 


ernment had taken measures to reduce 
it. It had diminished licences and 
the area on which the poppy was 
grown. One hundred thousand acres 
less were then under poppy than. ten 
years before. In that year the con- 
sumption in) Upper Burmah ran up 
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WEIGHING 
could be found for the cultivators, the 
employés in factories or export, from 


to the low-caste women en- 
gaged in scraping the pots, or the boys 
at work round the steam tables where 
it is assayed? The factory agent pays 
upwards of a million in advance without 
interest. under contract for the delivery 
of the poppy juice. 

Questions of expediency cannot stand 
Law of Righteousness. What 
cau framed when an Indian 
woman, Who sees the misery that opium 
is bringing to her people, calls it the 
* Diana of Great Britain”? Measures 
have taken restrict or 


sahibs down 


before the 


answer be 


been to suppress 


OPIUM 


Commissioner 
insti- 

the 
their 


Chief 
Commissioner 
the result 
use of the drug, and 
report admitted of no trifling. They 
said that responsible’ officers in all 
divisions and districts of the provinces, 
and natives everywhere, bore testimony 
that it “saps the physical and mental 
energies, destroys the nerves, emaciates 
the body, predisposes to disease, induces 
indolent and filthy habits of life. destroys 
self-respect, is the most fertile 

of misery, destitution, and 
This is by no means a complete 
the charges they laid against it. 


cent. The 
Deputy 
into 


143 

and 
tuted 
habitual 


per 
the 
inquiries 


of 


one of 
sources 
crime.” 
list of 
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The natives of India sometimes ask 
why opium should be regarded in 
England as a poison, like arsenic and 
strychnine, and not in every other part 
of her Majesty’s empire. The Eastern 


ones were furnished with cane mats, 
They willingly entered into conversa. 
tion. “If I had but known,” said one 
old man, “‘ what the effect of the drug 
would be, I would never have touched 














constitution is not stronger to resist its 
deadly effects. Mr. K. K. Mittra, B.A., 
Calcutta, said that, in 1892, 54 per cent. 
of the suicides were from opium, and a 
Caleutta editor credits opium with 90 
per cent. amongst the women suicides. 
The chief number of lives sacrificed 
are not laid down in one heavy sleep. 
An opium-victim has a proverb: “If I 
ean gain Heaven by one piee, why 
should you be envious?” In-— mad 
defiance of consequences, he indulges 
his ideal of bliss, and dies by slow 
Some Englishmen, who in 1894 
visited a den in Colombo, said the scene 
would have furnished Dante with a 
fitting representation of one of the 
chambers of the Inferno. The room was 
totally dark except for the dim light of 
the opium lamps, and there was no 
ventilation whatever. Twenty-two men 


degrees. 


Tamils, Malays. and a few Singhalese 
—lay on the mud floor; a few favoured 
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it; but now it is too late, and I must 
and will have it, by fair means or 
foul.” “If you want us to go raving 
mad, keep it from us for a few days,” 
said another. 

To any promise of hope and _ help 
outside themselves, the smokers answered 
incredulously, * These things are not for 
us.” They charged the Englishmen 
repeatedly to save the young of India 
from the curse that had fallen upon 
themselves, The one noble desire of 
these infatuated men is like the last 
prayer of Dives in torment. 

It would be impossible to say to what 
extent the crowd of beggars who infest 
the East owe their miserable condition 
to opium. A missionary  catechist 
deseribed two whom he saw in Bombay. 
One of them roused a sense of disgust 
mingled with compassion. He was. still 
young, but his drawn skin, miserable ex- 
pression, and emaciated form proclaimed 
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him a confirmed opium -smoker. He 
was recognised as the only son of a 
rich landowner, and _ his 
became known. As a boy, he had con- 
tracted the habit of opium-smoking. He 
had mortgaged his father’s property, 
sold his mother’s and his wife’s jewels 
(valued at 5,000 Rs.) and reduced all his 
amily to ruin. He was now not ashamed 


story soon 


to beg, nor to ery like an infant over 
his woes. He was ready to confess that 
he had brought them on himself by in- 
dulging in opium, and to promise, like 


a whipped child, not to do it again. 
But this was an old story. His mother, 
partly blind from a constant flow of 
tears, bore him company. She was 
resolved that nothing but death should 
separate her from this wreck of humanity. 
Her only desire was to follow him to the 
grave to Which he was hastening. 

It is satisfactory to know that public 
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in Caleutta and other large’ towns. 
Whilst it may be bought easily, what 
is to prevent the smokers preparing it 
for themselves ? 

A small proportion, however, of the 
opium grown in India is consumed in 
our empire. Twelve-thirteenths are sent 
to China prepared for smoking, and 
90 per cent. of the revenve which 
the poppy produces comes from the 
pockets of Chinamen. During the reign 
of Queen Victoria they have spent up- 
wards of £250,000,000 on opium grown in 
India. 

The Chinese Government sets its face 


sternly against the consumption. The 
punishments in the army for smoking 
are horrible. A soldier may be sen- 


tenced for the first offence to excision 
of the upper lip: for the second, to de- 
capitation. These revolting remedies are 
not sufficient to check the spread of 








opinion throughout India condemned 
opium - smoking, and, consequently, in 
i892) and 1893, Government withdrew 
licences from opium-smoking premises, 
and in 1896 prohibited the sale of opium 


prepared for smoking; but a number of 


illicit opium dens are still to be found 


the deadly disease, whilst the temptation 
continually increases like a fatal con- 
tagion. 

The Chinese never forget that the same 
treaty which opened the door to mis- 
sionaries opened the ports to opium. 
Bishop Russell wrote to the Archbishop 






























casionally 
sionaries for 


Skill and 


endure the suffering 
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of Canterbury: ‘‘The greatest crime ever 
perpetrated by one nation on another, 
the greatest blot on our national 
escutcheon, and the greatest hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel in China, 
is opium.” A missionary wrote from 
Ningpo: ‘*‘ Never have I heard a mission- 
ary address a Christian audience without 
the opium question being brought up. 
Often and often have I been interrupted 
by the sneer, ‘ Who brings the opium’ ?” 

The victims sometimes come to the 
missionaries to be cured of its physical 
effects. Hospitals have 
in many stations, and a_ photograph 
of patients with two Chinese 
has been reproduced to 
article. Though 
women in either 
to the habit of 


been opened 
doctors 
illustrate this 
comparatively few 
addicte«| 
opiunmi-smoking, suffering 


einpire are 






BOYS ASSAYING OPIL 


Chinawomen of every degree are oc- 
placed in the hands of mis- 
nursing and treatment. 
care and moral suasion are 
enable the patients to 
that lies 


required to 
between 
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them and recovery. All means com- 
bined are seldom sufficient, unless these 
slaves of habit learn to depend on the 
strength of One who alone gives liberty 


to the captives. One poor beggar. 
woman was carried by two _ policemen 
into a hospital and laid on a mat, 
from which she was too weak to rise, 
She could, however, stretch out her 
hand as though begging, and __ say, 
*Apeen” (opium). This was her con- 
tinual cry. She died with this prayer 


as her last word, and 
outstretched in entreaty. 

This woman was only one of thousands 
who are lost to every hope or desire but 
the gratification of a habit which has 
become their ruling passion. 

It has been calculated that in’ every 
hour during the last sixty years, on an 


with her hand 


SUITES ARE 


nik mid 
B apnet ain 


ON STEAM TABLES 


average, half a ton of opium has been 
sent from India to China. But who 
can weigh the misery that is now being 
momentarily piled up by placing temp- 
tation in the way of a people too weak 
to resist it ? 
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Could all the riches of China compen- 
cate for the robbery of life, health, or 
character Which may be fairly laid to 
the charge of opium? The question of 
compensation to the Native States of 
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President of the Commission, signed by 
eighty-nine in one village, one hundred 
and seventy-one in another, and _fifty- 
five in a third. After presenting saluta- 
tions to him as * Cherisher of the poor,” 








Photo: The Ker. Herbert Knox, Loughborough 


TWO NATIVE CHRISTIAN DOCTORS SURROUNDED BY OPIUM PATIENTS. 


(A Scene at Nangwa Hospital. 


India, if its cultivation were prohibited, 
has been one of the great difficulties of 
legislation. When the Royal Commission 
consulted rulers of protected States on 
the point, the answers varied consider- 
ably. Two were given in a spirit well 
worthy of imitation. Lala Dewa Singh, 
of Nabha, was asked: **To what compen- 
sation, if any, would his Highness’s 
State be fairly entitled, in event of 
measures of prohibition being adopted ?” 
He replied, ‘* As the prohibition is 
entirely beneficial to the people, this 
State does not wish for any compensa- 
tion for the loss of revenue.” Pundit 
Sarup Narain, speaking for the Faridkot 
State, answered in a similar way. Some 
cultivators said that they would prefer 
to grow other crops, and a_ petition 
Was presented to Lord Brassey, the 
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these cultivators proceeded : * We have 
heard that your honours have come to 
India to ask us whether we like to 
cultivate opium or not. . . . Sugar- 
cane and potatoes we find much more 
profitable. We cultivate the poppy 
under pressure from Government; other- 
wise we would not do it, and our prayer 
is that we be released from this trouble.” 

Petitions of an opposite character were 
also presented and evidence collected 
regarding commercial profits, which, with 
the rest of the report, fill five volumes 
of Blue Books, each with 2,000 pages. 

The history of the poppy is not ended. 
As long as pain and suffering last, it will 
be probably a blessing; but unrestricted 
it must be a curse. Part of its harvest 
has been already reaped, but the great 
‘*harvest is the end of the world.” 

Dona L. WoOOLMER. 








THE ROSE OF WINTER BAY. 


By Mary Bradford Whiting. 


CHAPTER I. 





339 HE inhabitants of 
Winter Bay looked 
upon themselves as 
citizens of no mean 
city. It is true that 
the township was 
small, that its re- 
sidents were com- 
paratively few; but 
in spite of these drawbacks, they had no 
seruple in declaring that throughout the 
length and breadth of Australia there was 
no place to compare to it! This opinion 
was based upon two principal grounds, 
the first being the possession of a silver- 
lead mine, and the second and most 
convincing, the possession of a college. 














The silver-lead mine was a title to 
distinction that admitted of dispute. 
Other places had silver-lead mines as 


well as Winter Bay—iarger mines, and 
more productive: but the college was a 


possession of which the most sceptical 
spoke respectfully. Although it was a 
recent institution, its success had been 


the pride of 
by every in- 


sudden and complete. and 
its reputation was shared 
habitant of the township. 

It was a warm September evening: 
spring winds had been blowing all day, 
and though the sun had now 
down and all was dark. there 
feeling of life and growth in the air. 
Even Robert Reid, the grim Scotch- 
man, not wholly insensible to its 
influence, and as he stepped out of his 
house for his usual evening stroll he 
paused a moment and listened to the 
water lapping softly over the stones in 
the bay. 

teid was tall and sinewy, with rugged 
face and grizzled hair, but, in spite of 
his uncompromising exterior, he had a 
secret romance in his life. Like all 
Scotchmen, he possessed an instinctive 
love of learning. and all through his life 
he had cherished a dream—the dream 


gone 


Was a 


was 


of founding a college that should hand 
his name 


Like 


down to 
who 


fame 
those 


and 
most of 


posterity. 
Wait, his 


last fulfilled; 
and filled with pupils, 


dream had been at the 


college was built 


and there were few things that gave 
him greater pleasure when his day’s 


work was done than to gaze upon the 
realisation of his visions. 

Lights were blazing from every window 
of the college. It stood on the rise of 


a hill, and Reid took up his position 
at the foot that he might feast his 
eyes upon his idol. 


He was so absorbed in his thoughts 
that he took no heed of an approaching 


footstep, and he turned with a start 
when a rough voice sounded in his ear— 
* Hullo, Reid! dreaming again? I 


think I can guess whom you are dream- 
ing about.” 

It was Jack Faulkner, the manager of 
the mine, a man whom Reid heartily 
disliked, and he drew himself up and 
answered in a tone of cold annoyance— 

** My business is my business, Faulkner, 
and my pleasure’s my pleasure!” 

*And I am not to interfere with 
either, I suppose!” returned the other. 
* Well, far be it from me to intrude on 
you. If Rose Fullarton happens to walk 
down this way, you can tell her I left 
the coast clear.” 

He walked away, whistling as he 
and Reid listened to the receding tramp 
of his footsteps with a grimmer expression 
than ever upon his face. There was 
enough truth in the jest to make it 
sting, and he hated the man who dared 
to utter it. 

Reid was a marked man in the town- 
ship; he was and reserved in 
character, and he was nearer fifty than 
forty, and for all these reasons he chafed 


went, 


cold 


at the idea that anyone should guess 
that his heart was not his own. Rose 


Fullarton was a child of the spring, her 
eyes were as blue as the sky, and there 


were blush roses in her cheeks: he was 
mad to think that she could ever care 
for him, and yet all his hopes in life 


centred round her affection. 

To be successful in work and to have 
a love for which to live are two things 
for which hundreds sigh in vain, and yet, 
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though Reid possessed both, his path 
was not altogether easy. 

If his fortune had been large enough 
to admit of his taking the whole burden 
of the college upon his shoulders, he 


] 


might have been saved from many of his 
difticulties ; but this he could not do, and 
the men whose aid he was compelled to 
seek were not like- minded with him- 
self. They cared little for learning, and 
their great aim was not successful edu- 
cation but large dividends; but though 
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suspecting that some of his ways were 
underhand 

But, notwithstanding all this, the stern 
Scotchman kept his disapprobation so 
far in check as to remain on friendly 
terms with its object. If he had been 
asked the reason of a concession so 
foreign to his nature, he would have 
said that, being powerless to get rid of the 
head master without the aid of the other 
directors, he saw no use in fruitless op- 
position; but though this was true 





‘*Hullo, Reid! dreaming again ?”’ 


Reid felt their help to be a profanation, 
to quarrel with them was a luxury that 
he could not afford. 

The appointment of the head master was 
one of the many matters in which his 
judgment had been overruled. Mr. Ful- 
larton was the very type of man that 
he most disliked: there was always a 
soft speech on the tip of his tongue, 
and, greatly though he boasted of his 
straightforwardness, Reid could not help 





enough, another reason lay hidden 
beneath it. To take any action against 
Mr. Fullarton would be to lose all 
chance of winning his daughter's hand, 
and how could he thus throw away all 
that made life dear to him? And so, 
like all men whose hearts are divided, 
Reid was unhappy. Of what use was 
it for the college to prosper while Rose 
frowned upon him: and even though 
Rose should smile, how could he rejoice 
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while his cherished scheme was _ in 


danger ? 


Mr. 
to a time 


Fullarton always looked forward 
the boys were 


of rest after 





safely in bed. although the heaviest 
share of the day’s work did not fall 
upon his shoulders. He considered that 


it was beneath his dignity to do more 
than to superintend the general arrange- 
ments, and thus the tasks that fell upon 
Mr. Wynyard, the assistant master, were 


neither few nor slight; he was obliged 
to be with the boys morning, noon, 
and night, and he, far more than the 
head master, required a season of rest 


when they were asleep. 

This was not Mr. Fullarton’s opinion, 
however, and on the evening in question 
he had no put on his slippers 
and sat down in his armchair than he 
got up again with an exclamation of an- 
noyance and, taking a bundle of papers 
in his hand, went out of the study. 

There was no room in the college that 


sooher 
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could be used as the assistant master’s 
sitting-room, or at least Mr. Fullarton 
said there was not, which came to the 
same thing. Mr. Wynyard, therefore, had 
to sit in a corner of one of the class- 


The attempt to speak was too much for her. 


rooms when he did not wish to remain 
in his bedroom, and make himself as 
comfortable as he could with a backless 
bench for a seat and a desk for 
a table. 

He had forgotten his troubles over a 
book, and was so lost to the outer world 
that he hardly noticed the opening of 


sche Tt »] 


the door. The head master’s voice soon 

recalled him to himself, however. 
“How is it that these papers have 

not been looked over ?” he — said 


brusquely. 

Wynyard looked up, but he made no 
answer, for he saw that Mr. Fullarton 
had not finished speaking. 

* Your negligence is becoming simply 
unbearable!” he went on, in an angry 
tone. “If I do not see a speedy amend- 
ment, I shall feel it my duty to report 
it to the directors !” 

A slight smile passed over the young 
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man’s face, and he answered quietly, 
“If you look at the papers, you will see 
that my negligence is not quite so 
extreme as you suppose.” 

Mr. Fullarton turned them over hastily, 
and the cloud on his brow deepened. 
It was very humiliating to be put in 
the wrong. and yet he could not deny 
the fact that the papers had been properly 
corrected and the marks made up. He 
was not going to own his mistakes, how- 
ever, and he changed the point of his 
attack. 

“You seem to forget that negligence 
is not so bad as insolence,” he said. ** Let 
me tell you once for all that I will not 
be spoken to in such a manner.” 

Wynyard had taken his degree at an 
English university, and a successful career 
seemed opening before him, when his 
health broke down and he was ordered 
out to Australia. Having no money of 
his own, he was compelled to seek em- 
ployment as soon as he landed, and con- 
sidered himself fortunate to have secured 
a post in so healthy a place as Winter 
Bay. It was much to his advantage to 
stay. and the knowledge of this fact 
gave Mr. Fullarton a hold over him 
that he did not seruple to use: but 
Wynyard could not brook an unlimited 
number of insults, and he felt his re- 
sentment rising now. 

“We have this kind of scene rather 
too often,” he said, resting his long, 
sensitive fingers on the desk and _ look- 
ing full at the head master. ‘*‘ The matter 
seems to me to be a very simple one: 
either the charges you make against me 
are false, in which case you have no 
right to make them, or they are true, in 
which case you have no right to keep 
me in the college.” 

Mr. Fullarton’s eyes flashed as though 
he meditated knocking Wynyard down; 
he would have given anything to be 
able to take him at his word and turn 
him away, but unfortunately there was 
nothing he desired less than a searching 
inquiry from the directors, and therefore 
he dared not do anything that might 
excite their attention. 

“The charges that I make against you 
[ make entirely for your own good.” he 
said, after a moment's pause, in which 
ie had weighed the disadvantages of a 
‘I wish nothing better than to 
be your friend.” 

A smile, half mocking and = half sad, 


quarrel, 
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passed over Wynyard’s face, but he 
held his peace. What was the good of 
quarrelling with such a man as this? 

He took up his book again when Mr, 
Fuliarton had gone, but the thread of 
tiought was broken and he could not 
recover it. In spite of his calm exterior, 
he had been shaken by the interview, and 
he felt restless and annoyed. He _ put 
the book away in his desk after two or 
three futile efforts to resume his reading, 
and going out into the verandah, stood 
looking down over the bay. 

The soft air, the light of the stars, 
and the distant ripple of the water 
quieted him with their soothing influ- 
ences: but as his own vexations faded 
from his mind he became conscious that 
he was not the only sufferer in existence. 
A light step came towards him, and he 
caught distinctly the sound of a sob. 

He had been leaning with folded 
arms on the wooden rail, and he drew 
himself up quickly and turned to go, 
that he might not seem an intruder; but 
before he could escape the steps were 
upon him and he saw Rose Fullarton, 
her hands clasped together and _ her 
beautiful eyes full of tears. 

Ever since Wynyard came to the 
college he had kept as far as_ possible 
out of Rose’s path; he felt that to look 
upon her was to love her, and therefore 
he had turned his eyes away. He knew 
well that her father would regard it as 
an act of presumption if he dared to 
aspire to her, and good sense and reason 
warned him to beware. 

Rose stopped at sight of him and made 
an effort to regain her composure. 

“Do not let me disturb you,” said 
Wynyard. “I am just going in.” 

“So am I,” said Rose. ‘I only came 
out for a moment But the attempt 
to speak was too much for her; her 
sweet face quivered, and she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

It was a dreadful moment for 
Wynyard; with his heart wrung at the 
sight of her sorrow, he dared not make 
the least attempt to comfort her, lest 
his love should pass the bounds of his 
control. But the struggle did not last 
long. Rose lifted up her face again and 
looked at him through her tears. 

*T did not mean to be so silly,” she 
said, ‘“‘only father——” But here she 
paused — the words had — slipped = out 
almost without her knowledge: however 
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unkindly her father might treat her, she 
would not complain of him. 

‘Good-night,” she said, holding out her 
hand, and Wynyard took it and held it 
for a moment in his own, but he would 
not trust himself to speak. 

Yet, indignant as he felt with her 
father, his thoughts after she had gone 
were rather glad than angry. The very 
fact that they were both suffering from 
the same cause seemed to create an un- 
spoken bond of sympathy between them. 
The air felt softer, the stars shone more 
brightly, and the water had a more 
musical sound as it broke over the stones 
of the bay; even though his love might 
bring him pain, he could never wish to 
be without it! 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ OBERT REID'S business led him 
at times to the township of 

1 Beckton, a place some fifty miles 

distant from Winter Bay, and he 
was glad, when he woke on the morning 
after his meeting with Faulkner, to re- 
member that he was to start that day on 
one of his periodical expeditions. For 
three days at least he would be out of 
reach of the manager's jests, and perhaps 
when the college was no longer within 
view he might be able to forget the 
struggle that was wearing out his heart 
and brain. 

There were only two other passengers in 
the coach, both of whom were strangers 
to him, and after the ordinary saluta- 
tions had been given and returned, Reid 
took no further notice of them. They 
had not been long upon their way, how- 
ever, when a name was uttered that 
could never fail to attract his attention. 

*Fullarton is a first-class fellow, and 
no mistake!” 

**T daresay he may be,” said the other, 
who seemed to be of a more stolid 
make than his companion. 

** Daresay ?” the first. ‘I tell 
you he is; ain't that enough for you ? 
My boy’s a duffer, I know that well 


cried 


enough; but I want to be able to say I 
sent him to school, and I want to do it 
cheap. I see scholarships of fifty pounds 


advertised at this college. | after 
getting my hint, d’ye see, and say in a 
friendly way, ‘Now then, what can we 
as accommodation ?’” 


go, 


propose 
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“What do you mean by accommoda- 
tion?” asked the other. 

* Well, you are thickheaded! He 
gives my boy the scholarship and [| 
give him the accommodation !” 

“Oh! IL see,” said the other. ‘You 
mean a bribe.” 

*Well, if you like to call it so: but 


there’s no need to give it a name like 
that.” 

Reid could hardly maintain his cool- 
ness as he listened, for if this story was 
true, all his suspicions of Mr. Fullarton 
were correct. 

He asked the driver the names of the 
two men, and found that the first was 
a farmer named Watson, who had lately 
settled at a place called Fielding’s Creek, 
while his stolid friend had come on a 
visit to him from a distant township. 

Having discovered where to lay hands 
on his man if he wanted him, he 
decided to take no further steps for 
the present; such an important matter 


could not be lightly touched —so, at 
least, he persuaded himself: yet all the 
while he had an uneasy conviction that 
if he had been quite unbiassed in the 


matter he would have acted differently. 

All his old doubts and conflicts rushed 
back upon him in a flood as the coach 
jolted on its way; it was a choice be- 
tween love and duty, and now one and 


now the other rose up before him in 
overwhelming force. He felt worn out 


by the conflict when he reached his own 
home at last, and put off the decision 
until the next day, that he might have 
one more night of peace. He knew that 
he must do his duty at all and 
when the morning came he would cast 
happiness behind him for ever and take 
a solemn resolve. So he slept, and the 
day dawned; and he woke and made his 
but the was that, come 


costs, 


resolve ; resolve 


what might, he would never give up 
Rose Fullarton ! 

It surprised and startled him even 
while he made it: but he would not 


allow himself to draw back, and, stifling 
his feelings, he set himself to plan his 


scheme. Far from driving them apart, 


the knowledge that had been put 
within his grasp should bind them to- 


gether: he would go to the head master, 
show him that he was at his mercy, and 
demand his daughter’s hand as the price 
of silence. 

Mr. Fullarton was in his study when 
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Reid was shown in, and he advanced to 
greet him with his usual fulsome wel- 
come: but Reid was in no mood for com- 
pliments. He knew that if he asked any 
quest he should be met with flat 
denials. so he simply drove his charge 
home a ice and asked for an explana- 
tion. 

Mr. Fallarton was so completely taken 
aback that his assurance altogether 
deserted him. 


“What do you know about it?” he 
stammered., 

‘| know quite enough about it!” said 
Reid, unable to resist a grim smile as 
he saw how quickly his accusation was 
proved. “The point is rather—how do 
you propose to defend yourself?” 

The head master cast about in his 
mind for some means of escape; but 
the Scotchman’s character for integrity 
stood so high that the idea of a bribe 
seemed absurd where he was concerned. 
Reid guessed what his thoughts were, 
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“How dare you make such a charge 
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and he was almost tempted to wish that 
the reputation hitherto so dear to him 
had never been acquired. It would be 
a terrible degradation to be obliged to 
suggest the possibility of his own tempta- 
tion: but while he pondered an idea 
suddenly darted into Fullarton’s mind. 

*IT do not propose to defend myself at 
all.” he said boldly. ** You will defend me, 
for l am the father of the girl you love.” 

Reid started and gripped the arm of 
his chair fiercely with his hand. Either 
duty or love must go to the wall, but it 
Was characteristic of the man that even 
though love gained the day, he tried to 
gloss it over with duty. 

‘I feel bound to be silent,” he said, 
*not for your daughter’s sake but for 
your own; to speak would be to destroy 
your only chance of amendment.” 

Fullarton listened with a smile that 
was almost a sneer. Reid might sermon- 
ise as he pleased now that he had given 
his promise ; it made no difference to the 
head master’s satisfaction. In face of 
overwhelming odds, he had played for : 
high stake and won it! 
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Wynyard was taking an afternoon 
stroll on the day after the interview 
between Reid and the head master, when 
he was greeted by an old acquaintance. 
Jervis Barton had left Winter Bay not 
long before for an inland township, and 
as he was one of the few people of any 
culture in the place, Wynyard missed 
him greatly. He had only come over on 
business for a few hours, and the two 
walked on together. 

*T heard something about Fullarton 
the other day!” said Barton. ‘He has 
been trading on the college scholarships.” 

**Nonsense!” said Wynyard. 

“Tt is not nonsense at all,” returned 
the other. “I can give you proofs of 
what I say.” and he proceeded to lay 
some startling facts before his com- 
panion. 

*T shall not take the matter up my- 
self,” he said when he had finished ; 
“it is not my business, but it is a fine 
opportunity for you to have revenge.” 

Wynyard walked on after he had gone, 
in much agitation. Like Reid, he was 
divided between two conflicting claims, 
and the struggle was not less fierce for 
him than it had been for the other. 
But Wynyard, unlike Reid, was content 
to lean upon a higher strength than 
his own, and it did not fail him now. 
Though it must put an impassable gulf 
between himself and Rose, and though 
it would lay him open to the suspicion 
of indulging in personal revenge, he had 
no choice but to go to the directors and 
lay the matter before them. 

The council meetings were held in Mr. 
Fullarton’s house, and knowing that one 
would take place on the next day, 
Wynyard determined to speak in the 
presence of the head master: at least it 
could never be said then that he had 
taken any underhand advantage. 

The business of the board was nearly 
over when, to the surprise of all as- 
sembled, the door opened and Wynyard 
entered the room. 

*T am sorry to intrude upon you,” 
said he, “but I have something im- 
portant to say. A report is going about 
that the scholarships of the college are 
being traded upon, and I hope that you 
will assure the directors that it is false.” 

*How dare you come into the room 
and make such a charge before my face!” 
exclaimed Mr. Fullarton, leaping up 
from his chair in a fury. 





“It would have been worse if I had 
made it behind your back,” said Wyn. 
yard quietly; ‘“‘nor have I made any 
charge; I have only spoken of a report.” 

“It is scandalous, perfectly scandal- 
ous!” said Mr. Fullarton, his fury not 
a whit abated; “but I am sure that no 
one will listen to him,” he added, turning 
to the directors. ‘ His negligence and in 
solence are beyond bearing, and I have 
no doubt that this is some plan to worm 
himself into my daughter's affections. | 
have had to blame her more than once 
for standing up for him.” 

The colour rushed over Wynyard’s face; 
he had thought that his love for Rose 
was hidden from every eye, and even the 
rapture of knowing that she had _ inter- 
ceded for him was dulled by the agony 
of having his most sacred feelings dragged 
into the light of day. 

Before he had recovered limself, Mr. 
Bridport began to speak. 

“If you will believe me, Fullarton,” he 
said, *“‘you are doing yourself a great 
deal of harm by your behaviour. Woyn- 
yard has merely given you an opportunity 
of correcting unpleasant rumours. You 
have no right to bring your daughter's 
name into such a discussion ; but I can 
only say that if he is anxious to gain her 
affections, he has shown that his sense of 
duty is stronger than his personal feel- 
ings. Iam sure that you agree with me, 
Reid,” he added, turning to his neighbour. 

Reid said nothing: his face was whiter 
than Wynyard’s and more agitated than 
Fullarton’s; it was a bitter moment for 
him, all the bitterer for the years of 
self-esteem that had preceded it. 

*There is only one thing to be done,” 
said Faulkner, who had not yet spoken. 
*We had better adjourn the meeting 
and make a thorough inquiry into these 
reports.” 

No one felt more relief at this respite 
than Reid. It was only a_ respite, he 
knew; for if an investigation was made, 
Fullarton would be found guilty, and 
there was little hope that his own part 
in the matter would not be made public. 

However, some means of escape might 
be devised, and, anyway, it was something 
to gain time. But as he sat at break- 
fast the next morning a note from Ful- 
larton was brought to him. One rapid 
glance was enough to tell him its con- 
tents—the head master was gone, unable 
to meet the ordeal of investigation. 
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His first thought was one of thank- 
fulness that, though Fullarton was thus 
proved guilty, his own reputation still 
stood unimpaired in the eyes of the 
world. His second thought was one 
which made him leave his unfinished 
breakfast and hurry away to the col- 
lege: if Rose were left behind, desolate 
and unbefriended, 
he might find a 
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times than owe its success to the 
man whose conduct had put his own 
to shame. 

One last misery alone was spared him : 
the rumour of his disgrace never went 
abroad. No ghost from the past rose up 
to trouble him; Fullarton never returned 
from his voluntary exile, and Rose 








hearing for his 
love at last! 
Rose was seated 


in the drawing- 


room, her face 
hidden in her 
hands, and she 


hardly looked up 
in answer to his 


greeting. 

‘Rose dear 
Rose!” he said, 
his stern voice 
quivering and 
breaking with ex- 
cess of feeling. 
* You are not 
alone: I know all 


that has happened, 
and I will never 
turn my back on 


you. You = shall 
find’ shelter in my 
love from your 


own loneliness and 
your father’s dis- 
grace,” 

Rose lifted her 
head and looked 
at him, and a sudden fear shot through 
Reid’s heart. 

“You speak of my father’s disgrace,” 
she said; “you forget your own share 
in it. Only yesterday he told me 
her voice sank and she could not finish. 

teid looked at her despairingly, unable 
to find defence or excuse; and as he 
walked away from the scene of his dis- 
comfiture he felt that he could never 
know any worse moment, whatever life 
might have in store for him. He had 
worked for two great ends, and he had 
inissed them both—the college was ruined, 
and Rose was lost to him for ever. 

\nd yet so inconsistent is human 
lature that, when the fortunes of the 
college began to revive under Wyn- 
yards able management, Reid would 
rather have seen it fail a hundred 


was lost to him for ever. 














never allowed the 
secret to escape 
her lips. Not 
even to Wynyard did she tell it, when 
he followed her to the friends with whom 
she had found shelter and brought her 
back as his bride. Conscience alone was 
Reid's accuser, and the more leniently 
he was dealt with by others the more 
severely it tortured him with remorse. 

But as the years passed away the 
unfailing kindness that he met with 
from the head master and his wife 
softened his frost- bound heart. By 
slow but sure degrees Wynyard won 
him back to his former interest’ in 
the college, and Rose, by her sweet 
and delicate sympathy, showed him 
that he might triumphantly rise above 
the mistakes of the past. 
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‘THE-GRACE 


By the Rev. David Burns, 


“ Whatsoever things are lovely 


: iX.HE loveliness 
“, that is here 
"spoken of is 
the outward 
grace of a good 
life. It is the 
attractiveness of 
that 
which is nour- 
ished by the 
Spirit of God. 
It is the charm 
This the apostle wishes his 
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of spiritual beauty. 


readers to think of. He desires them so to let 
their mind dwell on it that they shall learn 
its preciousness and seek it for their own 


adornment. 
To have the lovely picture of such things as 
familiar subject of our thought is in itself a 


way to clothe ourselves with the loveliness. 
We spoil ourselves by brooding on foul and 
bad imaginations; we let evil get its oppor- 


tunity to show us its vile seductions; we let 
all that is evil in us get an opportunity to 
strengthen its vile desire and gain a hold upon 
the other hand, when we shut 
the door of our mind against ugly thoughts, and 
when we promptly fling eut at the window 
every such guest who may climb in unasked, 
we are at once saving ourselves from tempt: 
tion and starving the lusts that are in us. 
Good thoughts—pictures of what is fair with 


our will. On 


the beauty of heaven, and grand with the glory 
of God—do, in like manner, help us to take 
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Author of ‘‘ Sayings in Symbol.’’ 


think on these things.’’-—PHILIPPIANS iy. 8 


] veecome 
our 


and 
command 


on their likeness 
selves. We can 


lovely in our- 
thoughts and 


make our mind a palace of pure scenes and 
noble company, if we care to do so. We 
must make it our business, however, if we 


mean to succeed. We must watch against the 
intrusion of the unlovely and deadly thoughts 
that are ever on the alert at every opening. 
We must never our door ajar and our 
casements loose, and sit idly dreaming in our 
chamber. We must order the coming and the 
going of our guests. If we 
rise and usher in thought after thought—select- 


leave 


are too wearied to 


ing what we shall look on and converse with— 
we have many a servant to whom we can entrust 
We have books whose character 
we know, and to whose discretion we can yield 
our mind. We read, and, lo! the heroes of the 
past step into our audience chamber ; the men 
and women who Christ—go 
about doing good, turn aside to visit us; the 
very angels mingle in our company. No lovely 
deed which has won a place in history; no 
lovely dream which poet has built up with 
words of music; no lovely thing whose very 
loveliness keeps it in the remembrance of the 
world, refuses to be at home with us. If we 
choose not only books that are good but also 
good friends and cood recreations, we shall thus 


the business. 


now—each as if 


choose good thoughts. 

Need | say that there is 
friend and one joy, from which only the fairest 
of all fair thoughts What a 
lovely world lies in the spirit of those who are 


one book and one 


are to be gained! 


























incidents, the ideals, the hopes, the 


seeing 
heaven, forth in the Bible! Grander, sweeter 
vision there cannot be than the altogether 


lovely One, the Christ of God, who fain would 


make Himself the constant Guest of every 
bosom One joy there*is which sums up all 
others, and far excels the best of them—the 
joy ol God, the peace of being at one with 
Him, the hope of yet being at home with 
Him The world on which the thought of 
God’s child ever rests is, indeed, a sunny and 

beautiful place. To live there, to be day by 
day wooed and changed by such loveliness, is 
to be transformed into a like grace. With this 
aid alone the meanest and dreariest life can 
be made lovely. 

Without this crowning influence all others 
will { of doing more than merely giving us 
a lovely manner and a mind filled with lovely 


ideas. They will fail of making the heart and 
lovely. 


Let us now obey the apostle and 





spirit the person 


think of 


some tl es which give loveliness to life. We 
naturally expect to see many graces in the 
human character and career. Humanity is God’s 
last and best creation, and we look to see in 
it the fullest display of that winsomeness and 
glory which He has lavished on the lower 
forms of being. The flower, for instance, is not 

merely useful plant. There is grace about it. 
It draws our notice by its elegant outline and 
fair colouring. It welcomes our advance with 
fragrant breath. The more _ intimately we 
come to know it, the more do we have cause 


for wondering admiration. If there is such an 
exquisite grace in the passing life of a lowly 


plant, we eannot but think that God intends 
the ever-abiding flower, the deathless human 
spirit show a still better beauty. He has 
here a finer material to work upon, and He has 


all eternity to finish the task and to delight 
Himself in it. 

We expect this of God; but when we turn 
our eyes to the men and women around us we 
see little to confirm our expectation. Do we 


garden, a palace, a goodly fellow- 
how many people does this world 
They ar 
and only the knell of the grave 
This 
some sell themselves 
lost which is not 
and for a wage. Where is there 
life? Is this God's 
ol the randest, fairest existence that earth can 
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show rather as a huge workshop ! 
Ire them from their day of drudgery. 
Sia ] ] if reed on some: 
d count the time 


such a idea 


/ 


a meet continuation of the career 
egan its ascent in a childhood? The 

child-heart, and all the grace of 
with the years. 


lia ind the 


it, are lost 
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and no traces 
Linger of the smiling angel-band : 


**How the children leave us, 


Gone, for ever gone! and in their places 
Weary men and anxious women stand.” 


The 


festation in 


loveliness of life has its simplest mani- 
our manners. There is a_ joy, 
for instance, to observers and observed in mere 
graceful We things no 
quickly and well that we do them quietly and 
smilingly and becomingly. And mien 
ought to be seconded by a like winsomeness of 
speech. We can say things no less truly that 
we say them in pleasant words. A very large 
part, indeed, of life’s pleasure depends on how 


motion. can do less 


grace of 


things are said. We can use almost every 
opening of our lips, if we care, as a means of 
conveying kindly feeling and of enkindling 


cheer. We can easily turn even the phrases of 
business into words of grace. 

Let the heart be touched with a Christlike 
sympathy love, and this true 
shall come naturally to us and be a delight 
even to ourselves. 

Our leisure should have for its chief use the 
cultivation of ‘“ whatsoever things are lovely.” 
But for the quiet of eventide and the pause at 
the end of the week our life could have but 
little grace in it. The very ebb and flow which 
is thus brought about is itself a grace. It gives 
zest to the leisure as being a change from toil. 
It also gives new heart for the toil, as we come 
refreshed to enter on it again. But the leisure 
which really adds loveliness to our life is no 
mere inactivity. It is opportunity to choose 
our tasks and, by the change of employment, to 


and politeness 


reinvigorate ourselves 

We may, for instance, use the time to learn 
music or some other accomplishment which shall 
be our contribution to the general grace of the 
circle in which we move. For life, to be at all 
a thing of grace, must be social, and each of us 
should seek to do our part to brighten the lives 


that group themselves around ours. Beyond 
the good we get ourselves by our musical, 
literary, or scientific studies there is the fact 


that they fit us to give pleasure. We are adding 
interest to life as we and our fellows spend it 
together in this way. 

With them we shall 
more at home than with others. 
the circle, and 


find ourselves 
We shall form 
a circle meet our elect 
friends oftener and on franker terms. This 
fellowship of heart is a rich grace of life. By 
taken out of self. We add our 
in effect, to our own. We widen our 
We feel that we 
are of consequemce to another, and of 
And we, on our side, foot the way all the more 
bravely that we go hand in hand with those 


some ol 


within 


it we are 
friend’s life, 
world and deepen our heart. 
too. 


ise, 
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who are interested in us, and who try to under- 
stand and aid us. 


“Flowers are lovely— 
Love is flowerlike. 
Friendship is a sheltering tree. 
O! the joys that come down showerlike, 
From friendship, love, and liberty.” 


Yes, from liberty, too; for patriotism is but 
a larger and more unselfish friendship. 
heart goes forth to the brotherhood of the city, 
the nation, the great world. Our life takes on 
a more divine grace as it extends its ken and 
its interest to all those on whom our Father 
looks with His tender love, and for whom He 
gave His Son as Redeemer and King. 

As surely as we beautify our life 
unselfish, all-embracing grace like this shall we 


with an 


cease to moan over the dulness and _ pettiness 
of our lot. Ged’s own interest in His world 
becomes our interest in it. We ally ourselves 
with His Christ, and direct our influence to the 
gracious which brought Him into the 
common life of His time. We, too, have it for 
our mission to let God’s will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. We begin to count it the 
grand grace of that it gives us the 
opportunity to be even as Christ in the world 
and to do a Godlike part. What though it be 
but a little band of child-disciples that 
a week we gather to our knee! What though 
we can only do such an easy and lowly thing 
as to go fron printed 
of salvation! Nay, if we 
public work, but must 
a homely word now and again to 
neighbour, the grace of the task is 
notoriety, 


ends 


our life 


once 


door to door with a 


message cannot do 
aught of 
selves with 
a friend or 
not according to its 
or its success, but altogether according to the 
heart we put into it. Who 
the soul in its need, and the 
eagerness to meet the 
most of the grace which 
and draws the smile of God. 

Thus is it that the wise and true worker for 
Christ has a relish in life wholly unknown to 
selfish hearts. Here we are dealing with the 
truly great things—the things of life and death, 
of direst ill and deepest joy Here we are 
putting our pains on a work which is everlasting, 
and are lay ng How 


content our- 


vastness, or its 


best—loves 
His 
one has 
into life 


loves 
Saviour in 
such an 
charm 


need 
puts 


up an eternal treasure. 
mean since 


and 


can the lowliest task for Christ be 
He and 


His Spirit are partners in it, 
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soul 
that are 


richer for the 
that seeks the lost and for the souls 


heaven counts itself the 
won ! 

How sad is it that so many people do no- 
thing to make life lovely! 
any of them to an existence which is so mean 
to the eye of others and so dull to themselves. 
with our 


God has not doomed 


He has indeed mingled a rich 
lot here, in spite of our sin and its myriad 
evils. We miss it only when we take @ way 
of our own and turn our back on His _love- 
Some who do this, and lose themselves 


grace 


tokens. 
and all the real good that life has to give, are 
cheating themselves with the idea that they 
alone are using time well. ‘Life is for action, 
for work,” they say. “Let us see something as 
the outcome.” But the outcome they think of 
is money, position in society, a special know- 
ledge of some kind, and the like. They over- 
look such an outcome of life as is laid up in 
happy memories; in a refined heart; in an 
elevated mind; in a will confirmed in 
They overlook the zest, the joy, and the hope 
that there actual living of a 
vraceful life. 

What a poor garden of the soul have we in 
the mere worldly life! A square patch it is; 
with trees of stern duty, it may be, standing in 
a row, stately but gaunt. No flowers with 
bloom and odour and variety. No shady arbour 
commun- 
rising 


good. 


may be in the 


for lone musings, and for the sweet 
ings of friendship. No lawn with 


ground whence can be seen the curling smoke of 


open 


distant homesteads, and, everywhere above, the 
ligut of which all live. 
universal. All 


one wide heaven, in the 

Happily lives are not 
about us we can perceive the light and cheer of 
lovely things. The workman sings at his bench. 
The ploughman goes down the furrow whist- 
ling. Friend walks pleasantly with friend. We 
hear music from many a home as we pace the 
plants on the sill, and 
Men and women by the 
works 


such 


street. There are pet 
pet books on the shelf. 
hundred find an aim and a romance in 
of charity and piety. They find life well worth 
and those around them cannot but think 
the bright 
and sweet life on which they look. The blessed 
Christ now. of the travail of His 
soul, as He sees how His atonement has lifted 
the load from many a conscience, and how His 


living ; 
on what is lovely as they think of 


even 


sees 
sees, 


Spirit has laden life instead with such eracious 
fruits as love, joy, gentleness, and hope. 














God of Mercy! God of Grace! 


Words by Henry F. Lyte. 
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Music by J. W. Exuiorr. 
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Be by all that live adored : 


Let the nations shout and sing, 


Glory to their Saviour-King ! 
At Thy feet their tribute pay, 


And Thy holy will obey. 


Earth shall then her fruits afford ; 
God to man His blessing give ; 
Man to God devoted live: 

All below, and all above— 

One in joy, and light, and love. 
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A STORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


By Agnes Giberne, Author of ‘‘ The Girl at the Dower House,’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


QUIET BY CONTRAST. 





ladies sat at a 
prettily appointed 
luncheon table, 
far removed from 
mutiny 
No. rebel 
haunted the 
neighbourhood in 
dusky hordes. No 
danger 
the inmates in this 


=]vo 


horrors. 
sepoys 


here 


existed of 














house being forced 
to leave their all, to flee for life to sur- 
rounding primeval thing, 
primeval forests had long ceased to be round 
Britain is a land 


and 
forests. For one 


about Reigate: for another, 


of law and security. 


One of the two ladies—she who, with a 


pensive and absent air, occupied the seat of 


hostess—might once have been pretty, with 
the prettiness which fades before twenty- 
five. At forty-five good looks were gone, and 
only the manner remained which once had 
betrayed her consciousness of the same. She 
was — ve, and a trifle sentimental; and 


Ww mourning, not widow’s mourning, 
widow she was. 
second lady, an old 
who had arrived an hour before on 
her way westward, to put up for two or 
three nights, was of a different stamp. Miss 
Marsdon had been plain in girlhood, while in 
middle age she was a _ presentable woman, 
ulmost handsome. 

‘*This meat is overdone. 


she wore 0 
though a 
The 


distance, 


friend from a 


Do put your plate 


aside, Fanny, and try the mince instead. 
No ?—you would really rather not? I can’t tell 


you what a pleasure it is to see you again. So 
since we last met! How late 


many 


years 








Etc. 


the paper is! it generally comes nearly an 
hour before this. One feels so afraid every 
day to open it, never knowing what the next 
news may be. Now, Morris, be quiet, don’t 
bother. Good dog; lie-down. Yes, I named 
him ‘Morris’ because he was given to me 
by my cousin, Colonel Worsley. You saw 
him once, years ago, don’t you remember ? 


When you and IT were girls.” 

Miss Marsdon intimated assent 
dear Morris; he was 
We were 


by a gesture. 


** Poor always such a 


favourite of mine. immense cronies 
as children. He home eight years ago, 
that was after my husband’s death, and 
only a few after your last visit to 
me, Fanny. That was when he gave me 
Morris. Dear fellow—I wonder what 
a wife he has!” 

Mrs. Worsley sighed. She paused, expecting 
to be asked the reason of her sigh. Since, 
however, had very lately lost her 
such a question might have 
unnecessary ; and doubtless it did so 
to Miss Marsdon. 

**Colonel Worsley 


came 
just 
months 


sort of 


only 
seemed 


appear 


she 


brother, 


married rather late in 


life, I believe.” 
“Oh, quite. Hardly more than five years 
ago; and she such a young thing. Poor 


fellow !” 


**Poor, because he is married? Or because 


he did not marry sooner?” 
**Why—not exactly. Ifsheis a nice person 
but then I have never seen her. It is eight 


England, and she 
has marriage. 
She may be coming home before long. In his 
last letter to me he said he should take the 
first possible opportunity to get her off. She 


years since he was last in 
not been home once since their 


may be extremely nice, for all I know. 
Still, there was a time, you know, when 
everybody said—you know.” 


“What do I know?” 


‘Why, everybody said—don’t you remember ? 


























because — well, 


they said he didn’t marry 
Very absurd, 


because he couldn’t have me. 
wasn’t it?” 
“Very. 
absurd things.” 
This was not the answer expected, and Mrs. 


But ‘everybody’ is given to saying 


Worsley bridled a little. 

“He and I always were immense friends, 
and I was really very fond of him, dear 
fellow. [ don’t know that the thing 
mightn’t have been at one time, if if we 
hadn’t been first cousins, and if my dear 
husband 

“Had not happened to come _ forward 
first! Is that it? What a misfortune that 
he did!’ 

“You do say such odd things, Fanny 
dear! I should have thought you were old 
enough by this time to know better. But 
it always was your way.” The maid came 
in, and she sprang up. ‘Ah! the _ paper. 


Give it to me, please, quickly. I am always 
in such a state of mind until I can see the 
news. Letters too. Oh, put them down. I[’ll 
look at them presently. One never knows 
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niece Where is she 
now ?” 


Genuine tears filled Mrs. Worsley’s eyes. 


that pretty little Evie. 


**Ah—that is the question. It is too sad: 
too dreadful. No particulars have reached 
me yet; but you heard of the letter that I 


had from my cousin—from Colonel Worsley. 
Surely I told you that when I wrote?” 

“IT know that you had a letter from him, 
and that he told you of your brother’s death.” 

“It was unexpected! You 
could have knocked me down with a straw 
that day. And then the mutiny breaking 
out almost immediately in the place—at Be- 
namibad. I had seen a mention of the out- 
break there in the and of course | 
Was in the greatest alarm, knowing that my 
dear brother and Evie must be in the midst 
of it, unless they had escaped in time. And 
then the letter came from Morris Worsley, 
saying that my brother had died only a few 
days before the outbreak, and that Evie had 


terrible: so 


papers, 





‘*What can this mean ?”’ 


what may have happened, or who may have 


been killed.” 
Mrs. Worsley whisked the paper about, 
folding and unfolding it, and peering with 


short-sighted eyes at one heading after another. 
Miss Marsdon spoke in cautious tones. 

‘I did not like to ask you directly I came 
in, but I want very much to know about your 


disappeared. It is too awful! Not to know 
what has become of her, or what she may 
have had to suffer!” 
she exclaimed.—p. 1120. 

Mrs. Worsley dropped the paper, and put 


her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“To think that she might have been safe in 
England all this time, if only her dear father 
had been willing to wait a little longer. I 
told him she was young, and entreated 
him to put off having her out for one more 
yvear—she was working so hard, and was getting 


too 
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on so nicely. And really at her age—hardly 
more than a child—and no mother out there 
to look after her. Poor darling girl! But he 
did not seem able to wait. He must have 
felt very lonely at times. I have missed her 
sadly, for she always spent her holidays 
with me, you know. She was very happy 
with her father, and her letters were full 
of enjoyment, till she began to speak of 
his health not being so good. The next 
thing was a mention in the paperseof trouble 
threatening in the Benamibad district, and 
then came the letter from Morris Worsley, 
telling of her father’s death and of the 
mutiny there. At first there were fears that 
all the Europeans in the place had perished ; 
but in the end of the letter, just before the 
mail went out, he added a few lines, to say 
that two men had come in from Benamibad, 
the doctor and another. They had managed 
to make their escape, but nothing further 
was *known of Evie. There was something 
about somebody else, who had disappeared 
with Evie, but the writing was so small and 
indistinct that I could not make it out. It is 
very dreadful!” 

Mrs. Worsley took up her letters, and 
turned them over. 

* What can this mean?” she exclaimed a 
few seconds later. 

Miss Marsdon glanced up from a letter 
of her own, which she had begun to read. 
**News from India?” 

*No; it seems to have been written on 
board ship—by Morris’s wife, Lucilla Worsley 

that is her name, you know. I suppose he 
is sending her hoine. So sensible of him. I 
don’t understand what she means. Just 
listen, Fanny. 


** DEAR Mrs. WoRSLEY,—I am on my 
way to England, with our little ones, by 
my hushand’s wish, though, as you’ can 
believe, I would far, far rather have stayed 
out with him there. By-and-by I hope that 
you and I may meet, as I have heard so 
much from him about his favourite cousin. 

**T am writing this now, not so much on 
my own account, as for Mrs. Royston, who 
is still weak and good for very little. She, 
too, is returning home under my charge. 
Up to the last moment of leaving India, no 
news whatever was received of her husband, 
and the suspense weighs upon her terribly. 
She lives on the expectation of finding that 
you meanwhile have heard something. It is 
very unlikely, I fear, but perhaps one ought 
to be glad that she can still keep a grain of 
hope. 

*** We expect to disembark some time to- 
morrow, and this letter shall then be posted. 
[ shall keep Mrs. Royston one night with 
me at the hotel, and she will start next 


morning, so that she will, no doubt, be 
with you some time in the course of the 
day. You will, I know, give her the kindest 
of welcomes, and will do your best to com- 
fort her. 

***My husband’s long letter, with full parti- 
culars, will have reached you, so I need say 
no more. I have no ayah with me, and 
having to take care of my children, as well 
as to look after poor Mrs. Royston, keeps me 
so fully occupied that I must beg you to 
excuse this hurried letter. Believe me, yours 
very truly, “*LucILLA WORSLEY.’ 


* But no letter has reached me. I have 
no particulars. What can she mean? Mrs, 
Royston—Royston? I don’t know the name, 
Is she demented ?” 

“You are sure it is not some old friend ?” 

**Royston! No, I never had any friend of the 
name. Stay—I’m forgetting—my brother had 
a friend, Captain Royston: one of the officers 
in his regiment. He has mentioned him often, 
and has said that Captain Royston was like 
a son to him. I couldn’t imagine at the first 
moment what association I had with the sound. 
But I don’t know Captain Royston. I have 
never seen him; and it isn’t even himself. It 
must be his wife.” 

*Or perhaps his widow.” 

‘But I don’t see why she should be coming 
here.” Then fright seized upon Mrs. Worsley. 
*T know—I know,” she faltered. ‘It means 
that they know—that she will be able to 
tell me about poor Evie. They think that 
will soften the pain, and will be better than 
writing. My poor dear Evie!” 

Mrs. Worsley broke down, and Miss Marsdon, 
taking the letter, studied it carefully. 

**T don’t quite see that your idea meets 
the difficulty,” she observed. ‘It may—but 
I would not be too. sure. Mrs. Worsley 
writes in rather a confused style. It may 
only mean that Mrs. Royston is intending to 
call, to ask for news of her husband. It 
may have been arranged before she left 
India that news should be sent direct to 
you, to await her arrival. I’m merely offer- 
ing a conjecture, and you. must take it for 
what it is worth.” 

‘*Do you think she expects to sleep here?” 

“That is another question. The letter 
sounds vague. Mrs. Royston may be going to 
friends of her own in Reigate, and in that 
case I suppose she will look in for a few 
minutes only. But certainly I should have 
gathered from what Mrs. Worsley says 
that she expects to be taken in by you. Her 
own home may be in the North of England, 
or in Scotland. Colonel Worsley has very 
likely written to ask if you can give her a 
bed for a few nights. A letter of his has 
evidently miscarried. Don’t you think you 
























had better make a room ready for her, in 
case she should need it?” 

This turned the current of Mrs. Worsley’s 
thoughts, and she 


sprang up, eager for 
action. ‘*To be sure 


of course. I'll see 
to it at once. Who- 
ever or W hatever the 
poor thing is, she 
has been in trouble, 
and she shall have 
a We le ome.” 

So the roonl Was 
prepared, and several 
hours went by, no- 
thing further happen- 
ing. No telegraphic 
message came, as 
they half hoped. 
Mrs. Worsley wearied 
herself with innumer- 
able conjectures as 
to the explanation of 
the mystery: but, on 


the whole, Miss 
Marsdon’s theory 
seemed the most 
probable, and she 
usually reverted to 
it after each fresh 
flight of fancy. 

Five o'clock tea 


was an unknown in- 
stitution in 1857. 

Mrs. Worsley always 
dined at six, a usual 
hour in those days. 
Miss Marsdon, having 
travelled from very 
early morning, Was 
glad to retire to her 
room at about eight 
o clock ; and Mrs. 
Worsley, finding herself alone, dropped sound 
asleep in an easy-chair. 

The sleep must have been profound. — It 
was not broken by the sound of wheels in 
the garden, nor by the ringing of the front- 
door bell, nor even by the entrance of the 
maid, announcing—** Mrs. Royston.” 

‘**Never mind. Don’t say any more. Please 
pay the man for me. I will wake Mrs. 
Worsley,” a very sweet and sad young voice 
said. , eo 

Something aroused Mrs. Worsley then. She 
dreamt that she was being affectionately 
kissed by a stranger, which struck her, 
even in a half-sleeping condition, as_ inde- 
corous. She vaguely tried to brush aside the 
kiss, and then she made an effort to rouse 
herself, with a drowsy idea of doing a little 
work. She gaped and sat up, and sleepiness 
685 
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fled. A slender girlish creature, with sorrow- 
ful dark eyes, stood waiting, just in front. 
Mrs. Worsley started up. “I beg your 





pardon—oh! I beg your pardon. Mrs. Royston, 
I suppose. I am very sorry; I must have 
been asleep. Why did they not rouse me? 
Dear me, that girl is stupid. How do you 
do? I am so glad to see you. We _ have 
been on the look-out all day—ever since Mrs. 
Worsley’s letter arrived.” 

The girl’s white lips were moving. ‘ Any 
news?” came through them faintly. Mrs. 
Worsley was still too confused with her 
abrupt awakening to recollect what the 
words must mean. 

‘So very glad to see you,” she repeated, 
with an uneasy consciousness that her cap 
was probably on one side, She cast a glance 
towards the glass over the mantelpiece, but 
could not catch a sight of her own reflection, 
“Pray, do sit down, Mrs. Royston. You 
must be tired with your journey.” Then she 
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remembered that the new-comer was in sus- 
pense about her husband. ‘No, I am afraid 
indeed that I have no news to tell you. 
Still, we may soon hear; don’t you think so? 
Any day news may come. Pray sit down. 
[ am sure you must want something to eat.” 

‘No news! No letters!” 

**T think a letter from my cousin — from 
Colonel Worsley—imust have been lost. So 
many letters have miscarried lately, you 
know. At least I am told so, especially if 
they are sent from anywhere up country. 
Colonel Worsley has written one letter cer- 
tainly which has failed to reach me. | 
knew nothing about vour coming until this 
morning. Of course, | know the name of 
Royston—my dear brother was so fond of 
Captain Royston. He has often mentioned 
him. And you were perfectly right to come 
here. It was the very best thing you could 
do. Anyone belonging to a friend of my 
brother's 








*“So many poor fellows have disappeared in this horrible mutiny.” 
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* Aunt Mary, I don’t think you know me, 
Am I so changed ?” 

* Evie!” Mrs. Worsley shrieked rather than 
said the word, and she flung ecstatic arms 
avound her niece. “My poor dear child! 
Who could have dreamt of such a thing? 
And to think that | did not know your dear 
little face! But really I was so startled, and 
only half awake—I had hardly looked at you, 
And how thin you’ve grown! You poor 
child! Why, I thought it was Mrs. Royston, 
I’m expecting her too. Isn’t it odd? IL sup- 
pose she will arrive presently. You and she 
must surely have come by the same ship. I 
wonder if you got to know one another? Sit 
down, dear child, and rest yourself. I must 
order a second room to be made ready, in 
case Mrs. Royston needs it. So you escaped 
after all from those dreadful sepoys, and you 
have come back to your auntie again!” 

*T have come back—but I am not Evie 
Hackworth— 

* What can you mean, my dear child?” A 
swift conjecture shot through Mrs. Worsley’s 
mind—had Indian troubles affected Evie's 
brain ? 

*T am Evie Royston. Cecil Royston is my 
husband. We were married just before my 
father’s death; and 
Colonei Worsley 
wrote to tell you, 
No one knows what 
has become of Cecil. 
{ thought I hoped 

you might have 
heard!” Evie drew 
a long sobbing 
breath, and hid her 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


NEWS FROM THE 
EAST. 
4) UT after all, Evie 
after all, my 
y dear child, 
you didn’t 
know him so very 
long. Only a_i few 
days at the best. It 
Was not as if you had 
been married for 
years, or even as if 
you had known him 
for months, Of course 
you feel it, and it is 
quite right that you 
should; but it cannot 
possibly be the same 
loss to you as if you 
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—as in ordinary cases. Don’t you see what I 
mean, dear child?” Mrs. Worsley had a way of 
calling her younger friends ‘*dear child,” which 
sometimes reached the ad nauseam limit. 

Evie had settled down so far as might be 
into the placid round of English life in a 
small and quiet country town; and Reigate 
was very sinall and very quiet in the middle 


of the century. Though she shed few tears, 
none, indeed, that might commonly be seen, 


the perpetual craving written in her face 
showed how restlessly she was ever on the 
look-out for those tidings which did not come, 
which might never come. That possibility 
Evie refused to allow. She dared not let 
herself think of the long life which perhaps 
stretched ahead, with never a word in it 
to tell her what had become of Cecil—year 
after year passing, dividing her by wider and 
wider reaches from that little past which now 
seemed to be her whole life. The years of 
careless girlhood preceding faded into in- 
significance; and the weeks since grew to 
a great length of monotonous loneliness; 
while the few days of married life with Cecil 
Royston, days of danger and fear, of privation 
and distress, shone with a strange glow in 
the recollection of his presence and watchful 
care. That he could have gone utterly out 
without even a parting word, she 
would not believe. One day at a time was 
all that she had strength for; and each morn- 
ing she told herself that before night the 


of her life, 


tidings she longed for might in some round- 
about way arrive: while on those days when 
the Indian mail was expected her face was 
like wax, her eves shone like stars. 

Mrs. Worsley grew alarmed at the strain 
of this incessant Evie’s in- 
creasing thinness and weakness. All the old 
girlish energy had vanished. Evie seemed 
unable to employ herself. A short stroll 
exhausted her; if she took up a book, she 
could not read it; if she tried to use her 
needle, the work dropped from her hands. 
The one and only subject which interested 
her was—India: and every detail of the strife 
out there was devoured and dwelt upon. 

Day and night Evie thought of Royston, 
saw his strong, grave face, heard the kind 
tones of his voice, felt the protecting clasp of 
his hands. The one comfort that she had 
was in prayer that he might, if it were God’s 
will, be restored to her. If this were not 
to be, Evie felt that life would hold for her 
only duty, and no more of joy. 

She was extremely young, and she could 
not realise how much of healing power might 
lie for her in the future flight of time. For 
the present, her whole being was absorbed in 
the one longing to hear that her husband still 
lived, or, at the worst, to learn the manner of 
his death. 


expectation, at 
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Mrs. Worsley had no longer Miss Marsdon 


, to act as her safety-valve in the discussion of 


difficulties. She felt the state of things to 
be unreasonable, and Evie’s grief to be, under 
the circumstances, excessive; and after much 
consideration she set herself seriously, in all 
kindness of heart, to reason with the young 
girl. 

They were in the drawing-room, looking 
upon blue Surrey heights. Mrs. Worsley’s 
house was just outside the quaint little old 
town, and a clear view stretched from window 
to hills. Many trees arcund showed early au- 
tumn tints. 

A faint flush rose to Evie’s cheeks, but she 
made no answer; and Mrs. Worsley proceeded 
further to state her case. 

‘*“You mustn’t suppose for a moment, dear 
child, that I undervalue Captain Royston. 1 
aim sure he was a delightful man—if not, my 
dear brother would not have been so fond of 
him. But still——” 

** Don’t say ‘was,’ Aunt Mary. He is!” 

* Well, dear, I sincerely hope things may 
be so. Only, of course, we cannot be sure. So 
many poor fellows have disappeared in this 
horrible mutiny, and have not been heard of 
again.” 

“They may still. No one can know. It 
seems years since last May and June, but it 
time. Anyone may 
turn up again who is supposed to be lost.” 

* Yes, perhaps; only I’m afraid—— _ But I 
was going to say, dear child, don’t you think 
it is time for you to make a little effort to 
rouse yourself up, and not be so very very 
sad? If you could take a little more interest 
in things, and occupy yourself more, wouldn't 
it be better for yourself?” 

“For myself! But what does that matter? 
Something in Mrs. Worsley’s words aroused 
Evie. “What does anything matter, when 
Englishmen out there are in danger and diffi- 
culty, fighting and dying for their country? 
And we sit here in comfort and luxury, only 
caring for our own ease! No, I’m wrong; I 
don’t mean to blame anybody. People do care, 
as far as they understand. They only don’t 
understand. But I have seen it; I have been 
in the midst pf it all. How can I settle down 
to common life, and amuse myself, when I 
know what they are doing and bearing in 
India, and when I don’t know whether he— 
Cecil—is even——?” 

The sentence could not be finished. 

“Still, darling, it doesn’t do them any good 
—does it?—for you to be miserable and 
pine away to a thread-paper. Now does it? 
And do you think your dear father would 
approve? And your husband, too? Wouldn't 
they both wish you to be well and happy.” 

Evie silently shook her head. 

“Of course, I am sure Captain Royston 


really is a very short 


” 
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behaved extremely well about the whole affair. 
I suppose, under the circumstances, that no- 
thing else was possible—I mean that there was 
no other way out of the difficulty. Only, 
it was a great risk, you knowing so little of 
him, and he of you. One can’t help won- 
dering how things might have turned out, if 
he But that is not what I meant to say. 
I only wanted just to suggest, dear child, that 
at the worst your loss cannot be like the 
ordinary loss of a husband.” 

*Oh, no! Much, much more.” 

**Indeed, dear, I should have said it was 
the other way—less, not more. Don’t you 
Why, you had only known him for a 
few days before your marriage, and then 





see ? 


just a few days after. Two or three weeks 
only. And suppose, as time went on, that 
you had found you did not suit one 


another ?” 

** We do suit,” Evie said in clear, low tones. 
**He is more to me than all the world.” 

**But, dear child”—and Mrs. Worsley spoke 
with a touch of impatience—‘‘I really do think 
you exaggerate the state of things. Now, 
when my dear husband was taken, I was quite 
crushed with the blow—but then we had been 
married sixteen years. Think of the differ- 
ence between sixteen years and two or three 
weeks. You can hardly be said even to know 
your husband.” 

* Ah, auntie, you don’t know what it is to be 
thrown as I was on him, out alone in the jungle, 
with no one else to look to, and every hour in 
One soon gets to know 
a man atsuch a time. Each day is more like 
a year. It to me now that I never 
knew what is meant by life until I knew Cecil. 
You must not tell me to give up hope yet. 
please. Not yet! If it God’s will that 
he shall never come back, I will try to bear 
it patiently, but I must keep hope a little 
longer. Have you done with the paper yet? 
I want to look again at that long article on 
the mutiny.” 

‘I know; I saw it this morning. I’ll read 
you some bits from it, my dear.” Mrs. Worsley 
privately resolved to skip aught which might 
touch Evie’s feelings too closely; and Evie, 
who had already perused the avhole, quietly 
submitted. 


danger for one’s life. 


seems 


is 


“Yes, here it is, headed ‘The Indian 
Mutinies.’* Written, it says at the beginning, 
‘by a gentleman whose acquirements, ex- 


perience, and position admirably qualify him 


for the work of observation and_ review.’ 
What a pity his name isn’t given. Some 
columns long, 1 see. It is a sketch of the 
whole, from the very beginning. I'll just 


read you a sentence here and there, dear, to 
show you the sort of thing, and I don’t think 
you will need to wade through it all. 


* From a newspaper of 1857, 


Here’s 
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something about the beginning of the revolt 
in Bareilly, and about an old native judge 
there, named Khan Bahadour Khan, who had 


retired upon a pension. ‘It seems certain 
that he caused rigorous search to made 
for all Europeans who might be in hiding’ 
—Oh, yes, that was after the Europeans had 
fled—‘ and that several were found, and among 
them the two judges of Bareilly. This judicial 
functionary was mindful of the forms of law. 


be 


He caused his victims to be arraigned and 
tried. We know not of what they were 
accused, but they were found guilty and 


hanged before the population, among whom 
they had judged others. . . . The ladies and 
children of officers had for the most part 
previously gone off to Nynee Tal, but there 
was left a considerable population of clerks, 
half-castes, and native Christians. It is said 
that these were all taken to the church and 
there butchered, to the number of ninety 
souls.” You must have heard all this before. 
I’ll look on farther.” Mrs. Worsley found 
that she had not made a very good choice, 
and her eyes roved elsewhere. 

“Ah, this is about letters, and I suppose it 
explains why Colonel Worsley’s letter never 
reached me. ‘Early in June the ingress of 
many mutineers having put an end to all civil 
authority in the districts between Meerut and 
Agra, our regular communications were en- 
tirely stopped, and we have since had but 
very scanty and precarious information, till 
we receive it by Bombay and Calcutta; and 
even that is not regular nor full. And of 
course it would be the same in many other 
parts; don’t you think so, Evie?” 

“What o’ clock is it, Aunt Mary? 
time for the post?” 


Not quite 


Mrs. Worsley pressed her lips together. 
She knew that the Indian mail was now 
due. 


‘* Here are some general remarks in the same 
article, about the causes of the mutiny,” she 
said. ‘They look interesting. 

**Was this universal mutiny 
or was it in any instance in any degree pre- 
Whatever conspiracy there may 
among particular incendiaries I 
that there was a definite scheme 
and massacre known to the 
mass of the soldiers I do not believe. .. . 
This I am inclined to think, that in many 
or most regiments, if it could have been put 
to a fair vote, “* Will you mutiny, murder your 
officers, and revolt from the Company, or not . 
the Noes would have had it; and I am sure 
that in all regiments very many who never 
desired or expected any such result, were 
carried away by the course of events. In many 
regiments there were bad men and good; but 
the bad were active and daring, the good 
passive frightened. In each regiment 


inevitable ? 


cipitated ? 
have been 
know not; 
of revolution 


and 





























the men followed one another like sheep; and 
finally one regiment followed another, equally 
like sheep.”’ I wonder how much truth there 
is in all that, Evie? People do differ so 
about it. Here he says again, ‘I quite think 
that in most or many instances the mass of 
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Morris would write a_ better hand. It is 
almost impossible to make out more than 
half of what he writes.” 

Near the end she started visibly, and her 
face gained several degrees in redness. She 
read and re-read a few words ; then looked up. 
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“The old fakir used to puzzle me immensely "—p. 1125. 


sepoys. the day before they mutinied, knew 
as little as we did that on that day they 
would mutiny. They had undergone a 
transformation, such as does simple cotton 
when it becomes gun-cutton; but ignition 
was not spontaneous—it generally resulted 
from some spark or accident.’” 

“T should fancy that was more true about 
the beginnings of the mutiny than about later 
outbreaks,” Evie remarked. Then somelody 
passed the window, and her face changed. She 
said nothing more until letters were brought 
in. 

“One for me — from Colonel Worsley,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Worsley. 

She tore it half open, and paused to glance 
anxiously at Evie. 

“My dear child, don’t expect, pray don’t,” 
she urged. ‘Think how long a time it is, 
how impossible that you should hear—now.” 

** Only—please see,” whispered Evie hoarsely. 

Mrs. Worsley looked down one page after 
another of the small and by no means too 
legible handwriting. ‘Nothing particular,” 
she murmured; ‘fas I expected. He _ refers 
to his former letter, which I have never 
received. Yes: and, of course, he expects 


me to know all about your marriage from 
that letter. He hopes you are with me and 
better in health. Some particulars next, | 
see, about affairs in India. I do wish dear 


“Don’t think too much of it, my dear child 

pray don’t,” she said rapidly. ‘ It may mean 
nothing—nothing at all. At this distance of 
time it hardly can mean anything, I should 
imagine. And Morris always was sanguine, 
very sanguine. But he does say——” 

**He says——?” Evie, by way of contrast, 
was the colour of a sheet of paper. Her very 
breath was suspended as she waited. 

‘*He says—— Don’t think too much of it, 
dear child—but just listen! He says, ‘A native 
has just come in, bringing a report that Roy- 
ston is alive, and hopes soon to join us. The 
man ’—what is that word ?—pretends—-prepares 

no, professes — ‘the man professes to be a 
brother of Royston’s—Royston’s—orderly ’—yes, 
that is it—‘the one who aided them in their 
escape from Benamibad. He seems to be 
speaking the truth; but I dare not feel sure 
as yet. Inquiries shall be set on foot, and I 
will keep this open till the last moment. Mail 
does not go for two days.’ Then he speaks of 
something else, and—ah, yes, here is more. 
‘We have good reason to hope that the report 
as to Royston is true. He has been severely 
wounded and dangerously ill, but is now better. 
Break this gently to his wife. I will write by 
the next mail.’ ” 

Mrs. Worsley believed that she had broken 
it gently —till she noticed the silence and 
looked up. Evie had fainted away. 
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HE very next mail brought a letter 
from Royston himself to his wife, 
besides another from Colonel Wors- 
ley, speaking of him as safe and on 

the high road to recovery, though terribly 

thin and weak. This was what Royston wrote 
in a tremulous hand :— 


**My DEAREST Evie.—At last I am in camp 
with our own people. Letters go off in an 
hour or two, and I must write at once. 

‘*What it is to me to learn that my Evie 
is safe in England no words can tell. You 
were right, perfectly right, to do as Colonel 
Worsley urged you to do. By-and-by I hope 
to come to you there. At present my duty 
lies here. I hope to be sent in a few weeks 
with a force to Benamibad, to restore order. 

‘It would take me too long to-day to tell 
you fully all that has happened since I saw 
you last, and I am not yet up to much writ- 
ing; but I must give you some little idea 
of what befell me. In the night when I had 
left you in the jungle, intending to recon- 
noitre, I reached the outside of the village 
all right, and passed within a moderate dis- 
tance of one or two natives without exciting 
remark. This made me bolder, and I began 
to think seriously of venturing under cover 
of the darkness to the Malik’s house, in the 
hope of procuring food. But some lynx-eyed 
fellow must have detected the ‘ Feringhi’ 
despite disguise and darkness, as, in fact, 
they seldom fail to do; and no doubt he in- 
formed his friends. All at once, without the 
slightest warning, a dozen or more of them 
rushed upon me from behind a shed, yelling 
in chorus. I had time to fire one barrel of 
my revolver, and then I was felled by a blow 
from behind 

**That was all that I knew for a very long 
time. They fired several shots by way of finish- 
ing me off, but most of the balls must have 
missed. One lodged in my leg, and one 
passed through my shoulder. Then they left 
me for dead, which indeed I nearly was; and 
if it had not been for my faithful Behari 
Singh, nobody would have heard anything 


more of me. After seeing you three off, he 
came back; and hearing in the village of 
what had happened, he found ine lying in 


a deserted corner, outside the village, appa- 
rently done for—not quite lifeless, but not far 
from it. The brave fellow somehow contrived 
an ekka—where from, I do not know 

in which he hid me behind curtains, as if | 
had been a native woman; and he 
miles away. to a wild little place, where an 
old fakir lives. Between them they managed 
to nurse met and heavy nursing 


to get 


drove lie 


. ; V4 
back to iife 3 
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The blow on 
enough to make me 
and when the stupor grew less 
in desperately. For weeks I was 
I must have an uncommonly tough 
constitution, or I never could have survived 
it all. 

“When I began first to 
myself the old fakir, seated solemnly on the 
ground, used to puzzle me immensely. He 
Was very good to me in his quaint way, and 
Behari’s devotion went beyond words. You 
your husband’s life to him, dear Evie, 
and some day I you will be able to 
thank him. 

“The first clearness of thought, which was 
very long in coming, brought back to me all 
about my little wife; and I was thankful, 
past expression, to hear that you had been 
able to join troops of our own. For further 
news I had to wait; but, knowing that you 
were safe, I could wait patiently. Both my 
wounds were in a very bad state, and for 
weeks I made no advance. Once I had a 
chance of sending to you a note, hidden in a 
tiny quill; but whether my 
succeeded in finding you I had no 
knowing. Evidently he did not. 

*At last, when I really began to be on the 
mend, Behari’s brother turned up, and took a 
message to Colonel Worsley. Soon afterwards 
a small detachment was sent to the village to 
bring me in, and I managed pretty well, being 
carried in a dhooly. In another month or six 
weeks I hope to be fit for duty. Dr. Smythies 
shakes his head when I tell him but I 
know better than he. Odd, is it not, that he 


it must have been. 
alone was 
for days; 
fever set 


the head 
unconscious 


delirious. 


come a little to 


owe 


hope 


messenger ever 


means of 


so; 


and I should have already come together 
again? My good Behari is of course still with 
me, That fellow is worth his weight in gold. 


**Good-bye, my own dear Evie. Take care 


of yourself, and keep up your spirits. By- 
and-by, please God, we shall meet. Be sure, 
meanwhile, that you do not forget, Your 


affectionate husband, ** CECIL ROYSTON.” 


To say that Evie “read” this letter would 
be a very inadequate assertion. She lived 
upon it, reading and re-reading, learning it 


by heart, kissing the sheet 
emotion, and even sobbing over it with joy, 
until Mrs. Worsley few fresh 
remonstrances to be her manifest duty. Evie 
listened to the remonstrances with an April 
face, and kissed the sheet anew. 


with passionate 


considered a 


“I'll try not to be too happy, Aunt Mary. 
But oh, to think that he is alive—that I shall 
see him again!” 

**My dear Evie, I don’t in the least wish 


you to be less happy. You misunderstand one 
I merely want you to exercise a 


Not to be an absolute 


sO oddly. 
little self-control. 
child.” 
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‘No. I’m a married woman now. I ought 
not to be a child. I have been thinking a 
great deal about that yesterday and to-day, 


and about what I can do to make myself a 


better wife to Cecil by-and-by. When I was 
escaping with him, I used to think how it 
would take all my life to show him what I 
felt, to thank him for his kindness. Oh, that 
was a dreadful time, and yet, in some ways, 
I used to feel so happy. Not after he dis- 
appeared, but before. And now I want to do 


everything I can to make myself fit for him. 
Don’t you think I ought ?” 

* Dear child, I think your idea is most 
judicious,” assented Mrs. Worsley, rather sur- 
prised, and Evie again pressed the sheet to 
her cheek. 

* You see, it will be for auntie. I 
shall be working for Cecil, reading and learn- 
ing for him. And by-and-by he will tell me 
he is glad, he will look pleased—and that will 
be my reward. I seem to know so little now 
about anything; and when he comes back, I 
shall want to be his friend and companion. 
Don't you I shall want to feel that he can 
come to me with anything, and that he will 
not find me too stupid and dull to under- 
stand. I shall want him to feel that. So I 
must work now very hard indeed.” 

**T think you will have to grow a little fatter 


him, 


see ? 


first. You can’t do very much yet.” 

* Oh, now I am happy I can. That makes 
all the difference. I should like to attend 
some classes in a school, and to have music 
lessons. Cecil is fond of music. And I ought 
to learn about housekeeping. and accounts, 
and cooking. I shouldn’t like Cecil to be 
disappointed in me. One day you frightened 
me, by saying that he didn’t really know 
me.” 

“You cannot, either of you, know much 
of one another, my dear.” 

‘But [ know him. I know Cecil. Perhaps 
more than he knows me. And yet——” Evie 
paused, a joyous smile parting her lips as 
an echo came to her mind of Cecil’s words 


one dark night, ‘* My little heroine of a wife!” 
Perhaps those days of strain and stress had 
true self to him as quickly as 
his true self to her. The 
thought was a happy one. ‘Of course he 
knows some things in me; but I want him, 
when he comes, to find me quite and altogether 
what he would wish. So you will help me, 
won't you?” 

**Dear child, I shall be only too delighted,” 
Mrs. Worsley answer, half touched, 
half puzzled. 

EKvie’s resolutions proved to be no 


revealed her 
they had revealed 


made 


mere 


fleeting mist in their nature. Joy quickly 
restored her to health: and with returning 
energy she showed herself fully determined 


the which she had 


to carry out 


prograimine 
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planned. 


She portioned out her days care- 
fully, giving certain hours to reading, certain 
hours to music, certain hours to more homely 


studies. While so busied, time went fast— 
faster than she would have thought possible, 

Every week a long letter went out to 
Royston, filled with details of home life and 


home pursuits, and seldom a week passed 
without bringing a letter for her from him, 
not always long, from lack of |leisure, but 
always full of interest. How Evie treasured 


those letters none quite knew except herself. 
How much of herself she revealed to her 
husband in this free and regular correspond- 
ence none quite knew except Royston. 

As the months went by, gradually, through 
sheer hard fighting, desperate will, and in- 
domitable pluck, the  half-lost empire was 
won back for England by her brave sons at 
the sword’s point, to be thereafter settled upon 
a surer basis. By the twenty-first of September 
Delhi had fallen; and in district after district 
order was at length restored. Like countless 
other Englishmen, Royston did his share of 
the work, regardless of self, regardless of 
suffering. He wounded 
again nursed back to a partial convalescence, 
again to take part in the strife. But by the 
spring of 1858 his powers were at so low an 


was again, to be 


ebb, through wounds, exposure, and heavy 
work, that he was ordered home. 

Evie thus far had waited and worked 
patiently. The future had held for her a 


prospect of great happiness, so vaguely distant 
that patience had not difficult. Now, 
when Royston was actually on board ship, 
soon to arrive in England, each day began 
to seem long past endurance. She did not 
know how to wait for his arrival. 

* Do not think of coming to meet the vessel, 
dear Evie,” he wrote in the last letter before 
his own departure from the East. ‘I do 
not wish you to be knocking about in hotels 
or lodgings, getting tired out before | 
you. I would rather find you quietly at 
home, feeling your best. You must expect a 
very battered and worn-out husband; but it 
will do me no end of good to see your dear 


been 


see 


face again.” 

Major Royston—he had obtained his majority 
by this time—did not add, “I want to take 
my wife by surprise”; but that notion was 
in his mind when he wrote. And, as it 
happened, he did take her by surprise. 


Evie obeyed his injunctions without a 
murmur. She had had a little dream ot 
travelling to meet him, of seeing his facé 


first on board, of waving her pocket-hand- 
kerchief in greeting before touch was possible. 
But she gave up her dream, and waited at 
home, as he wished. The girlish wilfulness 
of an earlier date had been pretty well driven 


out of her. 
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A vessel arriving from India was in those 


days less exact as to date than in these 
later times. One week the mail would be 
earlier, another week it would be later. The 
time of Royston’s arrival could only be 
approximately foretold. Evie knew this; 


and as the date grew near she prepared for 
a more or less lengthened strain of uncer- 
tainty 

Royston might probably despatch a_ line 
or send a telegram, as soon as he disem- 
barked, to tell her to expect him. But this 
was not certain. People did not in those 
days telegraph on all occasions. Evie hoped 
that he might, yet she could not count 
upon it. 

“He may come to-morrow, perhaps,” she 
said wistfully one day, when about to dress 


for dinner. 

**My dear child, hardly so soon. 
set your heart on that. A day or 
much more likely.” 
\untie, the ship is due to-night or to- 
morrow morning.” 

“But it is hardly ever in 
Perhaps the day after to-morrow, or 
after that. 


Pray don’t 
two later 


quite so soon. 
the day 


Evie gave one little sigh. 

“Well, I’m going to put on my nice new 
frock th evening, anyhow. I want to see 
that it looks all right, ready for when he 


does come.” 
She had dress expressly for the 
young wife at 


She donned it now 


chosen a 
Cecil must see his 
told herself. 


occasion. 


her best. she 


carefully, dressing her hair with close atten- 
tion, and studying her face in the looking- 
glass —not from girlish vanity but from an 
eager wish that Royston’s first view of her 


should be 


‘This is a 


a pleasant one. 


rehearsal. He will not come to- 
day,” she murmured. 


As the 


knock at 


words passed her lips, there was a 
the door, and the maid came in. 
‘If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Worsley says 
you are wanted in the drawing-room.” 

Ah!” 

Evie 
keep calm 
as once before at a crucial moment. 

She went down-stairs steadily, not hurrying, 


pressed her hands together. ‘I must 
[ must keep calm,” she said aloud, 


ind entered the drawing-room. It seemed to 
her in that first moment that a great many 
people were present; and her dazzled sight 
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failed to make out Cecil. A dancing light 
pervaded the air; and she stood motionless. 
There four gentlemen, all of whom 
rose as she came in; and Evie would hardly 
have demurred if she had been assured that 
there were a dozen. Royston had brought in 
three brother - offlicers—-like himself, just re- 
turned from India—for a meal on their way 
to their respective homes. One of the four 
was small and fair; the rest were much alike 
in height and build. But which was Cecil ? 


were 


Evie looked very pretty, pausing in a 
startled attitude under the chandelier. Her 
dress was of a delicate’ figured muslin, 
made according to the fashion of the day 
with multitudinous flounces, small near the 
waist, wider below. She had lost so much 
hair during months of suspense that the 
then mode of great puffs before the ears 


was impossible for her; but the clusters of 
close curls suited well her fragile little face, 
and a large bow of black velvet on her head, 
with long ends down to the waist behind, was 
holding slightly back, 
had grown ; 


becoming. Royston, 


thought how she and in 


sweet 


that moment he wes conscious of complete 
satisfaction. 

Evie waited—dazzled, bewildered. She was 
vaguely aware of the presence of Bertie 
Burns, and at any other time she would 
have been glad to see him again. But the 
other three ? 

*7T don’t know—which ” she faltered. A 
sudden thought of terror chased all colour 


from her cheeks. Had Royston died on 


board, and had they come to tell her so? 
She clasped her hands. ** Oh, is he—is he i 

** Evie !” 

Evie would have known that voice among 
a thousand. The last time she had _ heard 
it had been in the lonely jungle. Royston 
made a forward movement — a worn man, 
as he had said, looking fifteen years older 
than when he and she had become husband 
and wife. But, if he had not stirred, she 
would have recognised him by his voice; 


and, altered though he was, the look which 
Evie loved was there. 

She drew closer—held out her hands 
earnestly, to see whether the meeting was to 
him what it was to her—and then she was in 
his arms. 


* How 


gazed 


good God is to give you back to 


me!” she whispered. 
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ENGLAND’S YOUTH AT WORSHIP. 


THE COLLEGE CHAPELS OF OXFORD. 


(Illustrated from Photographs by Gillman and Co., 


N almost all the great movements, 
religious and political, that have 
occurred in the history of England, 
Oxford has played a leading part. 

In the majority of cases she has found 





herself, like the Irishman in the old 
WYCLIFFE CHAPEI 

story, “agin the Government.” At 

the Reformation she clung desper- 

ately to the old religion; yet with 

the reign of Mary we find her 

martyrs amongst the first that suf- 


fered at the stake for their Protestant 


belief. She remained a loyalist centre 
under Cromwell, and became a hot- 
bed of Jacobites under William and 
Anne. Politics and_ religion went 


hand-in-hand in the old days, as some- 
times they have done in our time: 
and the grey walls of the Oxford 
chapels could tell of many a story of 
the riot destruction that broke 
their quiet peace. 


and 


The regulations as regards the at- 
te! dance at chapel required of the 
undergraduates are practically the 


Three 


Sunday 


Universities. 
twice on 


both 
VW eek 


Silie ai 


nes a and 
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is the general rule. In the olden days 
the hours were not calculated to promote 
sloth of a morning. In a sermon published 
about 1550 we read that “there be divers 
that rise dailie between foure and five of 
the clock, and from five to six of the clock 
use common prayer with an exhortation 
of God’s word in a common chapell.” 
Much as the modern’ undergraduate 
would stare if compulsory chapel com- 
at five, he would be even more 
asked to spend the rest 


menced 
surprised if 
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of his day in the sixteenth century’ wilder and more careless undergraduates 
manner. For in the same sermon we and their pastors and masters. Young 
hear that “from six unto ten they do blood will be young blood, and many 
a ‘varsity ‘‘ man,” who in 
reality is but a boy fresh 
from school, considers a 
rule as merely something 
made to be broken. It is 
not that he is wantonly 
irreligious, as some would 
make us believe, but that 
he has not reached the age 
‘of discretion,” as it has 
been wisely called. He does 
not think for himself, and 
regards the contest with 
his dean as merely a pleas- 
ing skirmish with his 
natural enemies the dons. 
Every ‘varsity man knows 
stories of such encounters. 
* When a gentleman tells 
me,” said) a well-known 
Oxford dean on one famous 
occasion, “that he is pre- 
vented attending early 
morning chapel by serious 
illness, and I meet him in 
the afternoon going for a 
walk, I merely think that 
such slight exercise may do 
him good; but if I find 
him rowing races on the 
river, | must admit that it 
does appear a_ singularly 
rapid recovery.” 
Sometimes the authorities 
themselves are caught trip- 
ping. It is told of the 
great Dr. Jowett, who 
was a strict disciplinarian 
use either private studie or common on the subject of chapel attendance, 
lecture; at ten of the clock they go to that one morning he found himself 
dinner, where they be content witha late for the — service. Two under- 
penny piece of beef amongst four, graduates in similar plight were at 
having a little pottage made of the the chapel door. Being in such good 
broth of the same beef with salt and company, they imagined that nothing 
oatmeal, and nothing else. They be more would be heard of their escapade. 
cither teaching or learning until five of But they did not know the master. 
the clock im the evening, when they have Jowett sent for them, and, as they entered 
a supper not much better than their the room, rendered their prepared excuses 
dinner. They, being without fire, are’ impossible by saying, ‘Now, why were 
fain to walk or run up and down for you not in chapel this morning? It’s no 
half an hour to get a heat on their use saying that I was late too; for it 
feet when they go to bed.” Of a truth was very wrong in all of us.” 
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it was an apotheosis of * plain living Of the celebrated Dr. Randolf a more 
and high thinking.” amusing story is told by Mr. Edgeworth. 


As at Cambridge, compulsory chapel ‘* Mr. Edgeworth,” said the doctor, ‘why 
has often caused friction between the do you never attend Thursday prayers?” 
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“[ dd sometimes, sir,” answered the 
delinquent. ‘I didn’t see you last Thurs- 
day. sir.” continued the doctor, rising in 


wrath and ejaculating a guttural noise 
something between a cough and the sound 
of acoachman’s horn. * I will have nobody 
in my college, I repeat, Mr. Edgeworth— 
nobody in my college, who does not 
attend Thursday chapel; and I know I 
did not see you last Thursday.” “Mr. 
President,” said the young man with the 
reverence, “it was im- 
possible that you should see me, for you 
were not there yourself !” For the first 
time for many years Dr. Randolf had 
missed Thursday chapel and actually for- 
gotten that such was the case. 


most profound 





) 


famous “Tom Brown's’ Schooldays.” 
“The chapel,” his hero writes to an 
old friend at school, “is a quaint little 
place about the size of the chancel of 
Lutterworth Church. It just holds us 
all comfortably. The attendance is 
regular enough, but I don’t think the 
men care a bit about it in general. 
Several I can see bring in their Euclids 
and other lecture books, and the service 
is gone through at a great pace. I couldn't 
think at first why some of the men 
seemed so uncomfortable and stiff about 
the legs at the morning service ; but I find 
that they are the hunting set and come 
in with pea coats over their pinks, and 
trousers over their leather breeches and 





CHRIST CHURCH, FROM THE MEADOWS 


Strange congregations these  under- 
graduates form—perhaps not better to 
be deseribed than by quoting the words 
of the late Judge Hughes in his ** Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” a book excellent in 
its way, but not to be compared to his 


top-boots, which accounts for it. There 
are a few others who seem very devout 
and bow a good deal and turn towards 
the altar at various parts of the service. 
They are of the Oxford High Church 
school, I believe.” 
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It has long been the custom for 
the Vice-Chancellor to go to St. 
Mary's on a Sunday in great state 
preceded by his mace-bearers. 
Not very long ago that great 
and important office was held 
by a somewhat diminutive and 
singularly inoffensive little gentle- 
man of a shy and retiring dis- 
position. Imagine, then, his 
indignation when as he passed in 
state to church on Sunday after- 
noon there poured from an open 
window above his head _ the 
stirring notes of ‘See the con- 
quering hero comes”! Two Sun- 
days the Vice-Chancellor bore 
the infliction, but on the third 
the blow fell, and the talented 
performer disappeared for a short 
time from the select circle of 
jovial acquaintances which he 
adorned. 

Of college chapels that of Christ 
Church must first claim our atten- 
tion; for besides its collegiate 
character it is also the cathedral 
of the diocese of Oxford. As the 
Dean of Christ Church is always 
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THE REREDOS IN ALL SOULS CHAPEL. 


One of the features of the Oxford 
Sunday is the sermon in St. Mary’s, the 
University Church. Preachers whose 
names are household words throughout 
the length and breadth of the land come 
here by invitation. Their sermons are 
afterwards to be found printed in the 
Oxford Review. In the early part of this 
century a very different state of affairs 
existed. ‘‘ Hack” preachers, as they were 
valled, distinguished in no wise for learn- 
ing or ability, were permanently attached 
to the church. Many legends are handed 
down of the peculiarities of these old dons. 
Of one it is told how he rolled out his 
periods by much swaying of the body 
as well as a rising and falling of the 
voice; of another that he commenced his 
sermon, “ St. Paul, I see, says” so and so, 
“and I partly agree with him”; of yet 
a third that he divided his sermon on 
Abraham under three heads, to wit, firstly 
as a prophet, secondly as father of the 
faithful, and thirdly as a country gentle- 
man. But the ‘‘ hack” preachers have 
long since gone to their rest, good worthy 
men, and de mortuis nil nisi bonum. THE FAMOUS TWIN TOWERS AT ALL SOULS. 
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present and the Bishop but seldom, 
academic uses prevail over ecclesiastical. 
To some of Oxford’s bishops this state 
of affairs has not been very palatable ; 
hut custom is custom and they have to 
take what is practically the second 
place in their own cathedral with the 
best grace they can muster. The date of 
this chapel-cathedral is uncertain. It is 
known that a church existed on or near 
the present while 
the doorway to the chapter-house still 


site as early as 727: 


bears the mat ks 


of a fire which 
half destroyed 
Oxford in 1190. 


The 


building is ecruci- 


present 


form in shape. 
Within, the 
general effect is 
of a delightful 
lightness and 
colour, “like the 


pages of a : 
missal,’’ as Ss. 
Ruskin says in a 
his description of is 
St. Mark’s at 735 
Venice. The 4 
great north win- 

dow glowing 

with all the bril- 

liant fires of a 


raging dragon. 
the crimson and 
white of the 
other panes, the 
nagnificent rere 
los of sandstone 
and marble, the 
wonderful roof where the shadows linger 
amongst the lantern-like 
seem to blend into a picture of no common 
richness and beauty. In the ** dormitory,” 
as the middle chapel is called, the remains 
of many a famous warrior, statesman, and 
student lie amongst their less illustrious 
brethren, sleeping the sleep that knows 
no waking. 

Of famous Deans of Christ Church, Dr. 
Cyril Jackson is one that cannot be 
passed over without notice. His enthu- 
siasm for his college was immense; but 
as a disciplinarian he was feared by the 
undergraduates to no small degree. It 
is said indeed that one of their number 
Was asked to dine with the dean, who 
at the time was entertaining some ladies. 


pendants—all 
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When the ladies rose at the conclusion 
of the meal, the undergraduate, confused 
by the eye of Dr. Jackson, which was 
fixed upon him, rushed to a cupboard 
door, which he mistook for the one 


leading into the passage, opened it and 
in his terror concealed himself behind it 
until he thought the ladies had passed 
out through the opening he thus offered 
to them. [It was not until he had then 
slowly emerged from his temporary con- 
cealment that he discovered his mistake. 


What the doctor remarked is not re- 
corded. On another occasion the dean 
of some small college wrote to the great 
Dr. Jackson a somewhat impertinent 
commencing, **The Dean of — 
presents his compliments to the Dean 
of Christ Church, and desires, ete. ete.” 
To this epistle he received the following 
reply : ‘Alexander the Great presents 
his compliments to Alexander the copper- 
smith, and desires, ete. ete.” 

Magdalen Chapel, which was _ restored 
in 1833, is famous for the singing of its 
choir. The scene on the first of May, 
when the boys mount the tower and 
welcome the rising of the sun on the day 
that ushers in spring, has long been a 
subject for poet and painter. The effect 


note 
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of the clear young voices rising through 
the still air is as strange as it is beautiful; 
and as the noble hymn concludes, the 
bells beneath them ring out, while the 
great tower rocks and swings to their 
thunderous melody. As an Oxford poet 
has sung :— 




















ST. MARY’S CHURCH 


PORCH 


‘And those pure voices, where are they 

That, hymning far up in the listening sky, 

Seem issuing softly through the gates of day, 

As if a troop of sainted souls on high 

Were hovering o’er the earth with angel 
melody ?” 


Perhaps the most interesting object in 
the chapel of All Souls is the reredos. In 
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pre-Reformation times it was of great mag- 
nificence, blazing with scarlet and gold 
and blue, and adorned with innumerable 
statuettes of saints and martyrs. But 
with the reformed religion came a change, 
and the beautiful carving with its noble 
covering was covered with a huge white 
sheet of plaster. On this 

after several years 
—*one Fuller,” a Court 
painter, perpetrated a 
sprawling fresco of the 
Last Judgment. The 
worthy diletlante, Eve- 
lyn, went down to see 
it in the reign of 
Charles II., and on the 
whole approved of it; 
for there appears in 
his diary how he saw 
‘ye largest piece of 
fresco painting in Eng- 
land, not ill designed 
by the hands of one 
Fuller. It seems,” he 
concludes with pardon- 
able severity, “too full 
of nakeds for a chapel.” 
His opinion seems to 
have been shared by 
the college authorities, 
for under the Georges 


a painting was_ pro- 
cured and hung over 
the fresco. In 1872 the 
original reredos was 


uncovered, and though 
sorely damaged, was re- 
stored to something like 
its original beauty. 
Trinity Chapel — suf- 
fered heavily at the 
hands of the reformers. 
In the days of the Great 
Rebellion members of 
the refugee Court, then 
at Oxford, would often 
visit the little chapel. 
A chronicler of the time 
tells us how *“*my Lady 
Isabella Thynne was 
wont with my Lady 
Thynne to come to our chapell of morn- 
ings, half dressed like angels.” But if 
they were indeed like angels, they were 
no angels of light. Nothing can be more 
degraded than the morals of a beaten 
aristocracy. The good Master of Trinity 
in vain tried to keep them out of his 
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THE COLLFGE CHAPELS 


college, and we read that at last, 
“the dissoluteness of the times 
grieving the good old Doctor, his 
davs were shortened and he died.” 
Exeter finely de- 
corated chapel of beautiful pro- 
portions. Oriel Chapel is plain, 
but effective. In this building 
many a man afterwards famous 
in the Church has worshipped 
Whately, Keble, Arnold, New- 
man, and Pusey amongst others. 
St. John’s, like Magdalen, has 
always possessed a fine choir, 
the excellence of the music dating 
from 1627, when we read how a 
“»pneumatick organ of great cost 


possesses a 


was presented to the college.” 
Beneath the altar lies Archbishop 
Laud. 

Balliol recalls the name of its 
great master, Jowett. One of 
those who often heard him read 
the Epistle and the Gospel in the 
chapel has left a description 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN'S. 


well worthy of quotation : 
“Though rather high-pitched, 
his voice in reading had a 
richness in its tones as of a 
solemn bell, which charmed the 
ear; and the absence of man- 
nerism, the sincerity and rever- 
ence of the expression, and the 
perfect rendering of every 
shade of meaning without 
undue emphasis, made an en- 
tireness of effect unlike any- 
thing that could be heard 
elsewhere.” 

The chapel of the Noncon- 
formist college of Mansfield is 
a beautiful building. It is a 
reproduction of a medieval 
chapel, though it differs in 
several points, such as being 
built north and south instead 
of east and west, and possess- 
ing statues of Wycliffe, Luther, 
and Knox in the place of saints 
and martyrs. Its members 
enter for the ministry. 

B. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 
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TINTELLE’S MOTHER. 
A FRENCH=CANADIAN LEGEND. 


NCE upon a time, in a little village 
beside a broad Canadian river, 
there lived a mother with only 
one child. All the other mothers 

in the village had more than one, and 
some had ten or twelve; but Tintelle’s 
mother did not mind. “For Tintelle is 
more beautiful than all the other little 
ones,” she said. Tintelle really was very 
beautiful, with skin like a snowdrift at 
sunrise, and eyes like bits of blue sky 
reflected in the river; but the rosy 
sunlight died away, and the blue sky 
was hidden by a cloud, and the cold 
white body of little Tintelle was buried 
under a spreading maple tree. The poor 
mother spent a great deal of her time in 
the churehyard, kissing the little wooden 
tombstone and crying, crying, crying all 
the while. 

“The grass ought to be very green,” 
said old Bateest the farmer as_ he 
looked over the fence, ‘‘for she cries so 
much on it; but it is really getting 
yellow and withered, because her tears 
are so bitter.” 

Sometimes the mother sat on the 


river bank, crying, and crying, and 
crying. 

“The river would rise and flood the 
land,” said Francois the ferryman as he 
rowed across, *‘only her tears are so hot 
that they go up in steam as soon as 
they have frightened the fishes away.” 

Sometimes the mother used to spend 
hours and hours in the church, crying, 
crying, crying. One day she prayed and 
wept till she fell asleep. When _ she 
awoke it was night, and the sexton had 
locked the door and gone home to bed. 
She was not afraid. 

‘““Now I can spend the night praying 
and weeping alone,” she said; ‘* perhaps 
God will hear me better when there is 
nobody to interrupt us.” 

So she prayed aloud, begging God to 
give Tintelle back to her. 








The mother sat on the river bank crying, 
and crying, and crying. 
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Suddenly she heard a door open, and, 


looking up, she saw an old man come 
out of the vestry with a candle in his 
hand. 

“Dear me.” she said to herself, “it is 
the old sexton, who died twenty years 
ago!” But she was not afraid. 

‘The old man lit the lamps and went 
back into the vestry. When he came 
out again he was followed by an old 
clergyman, with a face as white as his 
hair and his eyes almost shut. 

* Ah,” said Tintelle’s mother, ‘*it was 
he that took me in his arms when I 
was a baby and baptised me. It is 


more than twenty years since he died.” 
The bell in the tower began to toll. 
At the twelfth stroke the vestry door 
again opened, and out came a procession 
of little children, walking two by two. 


The biggest of them could not be more 
than six years old, and the smallest 
could hardly toddle. They all wore 
wreaths of immortelles, and in their 
hands they earried baskets full of 
flowers, or vases of delicious scent, or 


silver cups containing a 
Their steps were 


little gold and 
liquid clear as crystal. 


light and airy, and their faces radiant 
with smiles. All were full of joy— 
except one. This little girl could only 


just keep up with the rest, and her face 
was sad, for she had to drag along 
with her two great buckets, so full that 
some of the transparent liquid splashed 
over on to the floor at every step. 

‘Tintelle!” cried the mother. 
back to me, Tintelle!” 

Tintelle her one look. It was a 
loving look, but there was so much pain 


** Come 


rave 


in it, and distress, and even reproach, 
that the mother fell fainting on the 
floor. When she opened her eyes once 
more, the grey of the morning was 
creeping in at the windows. She ran 
to the vestry door: it was locked. The 
lamps were out; but on the floor, right 
across the church, was a row of dark, 
damp stains, as if water had _ been 
splashed there a little while before. 


The sexton was startled when he opened 
the church after breakfast and found his 
neighbour inside. He began to say how 
he was that he had locked her in; 


sorry 
but she did not seem to hear him. She 
walked quickly out and through the 


street, and up the stony hill behind the 
village till she came to the place where a 
wise man lived by himself in a hut leaning 


TINTELLE’S MOTHER. 
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against a rock. The poor mother threw 
herself at his feet, and begged him to tell 
her the meaning of what she had seen. 
**My daughter,” he said, ** those children 
have passed from earth to heaven. The 





She was bending under her burden of tears.—p. 1140. 


gold and silver cups contain their mothers’ 
tears. Those who carried vases of perfume 
or baskets of sweet-smelling flowers are 
the children of mothers who have said, in 
the midst of their grief, ‘God knows what 
is best, and He is taking good care of them 
now. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord !’” 

The old man paused. 

*Oh, my father!” she sobbed, “if you 
had been near, my little girl would not 
have died: but I know that, even now, 
God will do anything you ask Him.” 

The wise man took the poor woman’s 
hands in his own, and, in his tenderest 
voice, asked : 

**Did you love the child very much?” 

* Did I love her?—oh! what a ques- 
tion!” And then, bowing low and seizing 
the edge of his long robe, she implored 
him: “ You are a saint, my father; give 
me back my child, my little Tintelle !” 

“Yes,” said the old man, paying no 
attention to her prayer, ‘“ you loved your 
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child very much ; so you would have done 
a great deal to save her from suffering ?” 

** Anything —my father!” the mother 
eried. ‘‘I would have lain upon red-hot 
coals to spare her a scorched finger.” 

**T believe it. And you love her still, no 
doubt ?” 

**Do I love her?” screamed the poor 
woman. ‘Dol love her? It is plain that 
you know nothing of a mother’s love, 
if you think that death can kill it!” 

“Go, woman!” said the old man, 
making his voice as stern as he could. 
* You do not speak the truth. You have 
seen your little daughter bending under 
the weight of your tears, and you tell 
me that you love her. At this very 
moment she is here beside you, struggling 
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**Come and see where Tintelle gathered the flowers.” 


with her painful task—and you say you 
love her! Away with you!” 

The hut grew dark; the old man dis- 
appeared, hidden by a thick, grey mist. 
As the air cleared, the mother saw once 





more her precious child coming towards 
her with slow and heavy tread. She was 
bending under her burden of tears, and 
once she stumbled, and some of the 
liquid splashed on to her foot. The little 
spirit screamed as if she had been burnt, 

The mother rushed forward. ‘“ Forgive 
me, Tintelle,” she cried. ‘I will never 
hurt you again. I will net grudge you 
to the good God any more; I will not, 
Tintelle! I will not, I promise you.” 

The spirit child looked up with a 
pleased smile, and the heavy buckets 
fell from her hands, spilling every drop 
on the earthen floor. 

The mist vanished. There was the 
wise man where he had stood before. 

**My eyes are open,” the mother said. 
*T have been mad in my grief. I will 
complain no longer. If I am a childless 
mother, I will go and seek the mother- 
less children and care for them, and we 
shall comfort one another.” 

‘*Go in peace, my daughter,” said the 
old man. 

A few days afterwards she was kneel- 
ing in the church after everyone else 
had gone — everyone except an orphan 
child, whom she had taken into her 
home and her heart. 

The vestry door opened, as it had 
when she had been locked in the church 
at night. The old sexton came slowly 
out, and the old clergyman followed. 
Then came the procession of children ; 
and at the head of the procession Tin- 
telle tripped along so lightly that her 
feet scarcely touched the ground. She 
was waving over her head a_ bunch of 
anemones, fragile spirit flowers, but so 
sweet that their perfume filled the whole 
church. She had no bucket, not even a 
golden cup of tears, but a tiny drop 
glistened in the heart of every flower. 

**Did you see anything, my deary?’ 
whispered the mother to the child by 
her side. 

*T only saw you smile very sweetly, 
mother,” said the child. 

Next day the mother climbed the 
stony hill, and found the wise old man 
sitting at his door. When she had told 
him what she had seen, he said, ‘‘ Come 
in and see where Tintelle gathered the 
flowers.” In the middle of the hut, 
where Tintelle had let the buckets fall, 
a clump of anemones had sprung up 
from the moistened earth, and a purified 
tear was gleaming in every blossom. 
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’ OcTOBER 16TH. The Temple Repaired. 
To read—2 Chron, xxiv. 4—14. Golden Teat— 
’ waaziv, 12. 
3 OASH is the King over Judah. He was 
) crowned when still a boy (xxiii. 13); but 


¢ Jehoiada, the high priest, governed the 
kingdom during his minority. 

I. Restoration of Temple Planned (4—7). The cause. 
Solomon's beautiful temple in ruins. Athaliah and 
her sons had stripped it of its treasures of gold and 
silver. The spirit of the good King, trained by 
the good priest to honour God, was stirred. 

f lect A gathering of priests and 
Levites—most interested in the Temple—a charge 
laid upon them to collect money for the repairs. 
What provision was there in laws of Moses? See 
Exod. xxx. 13—16. Each adult over twenty to pay 
half a shekel a year for the Temple. Not been col- 
lected for many years. Jehoiada bidden to see to it. 

II. Restoration Carried Out (8S—14). The chest, All 
was to be done orderly. Each adult to bring his 
own money—make his own offering publicly—drop 
it himself into the chest. 

The work. King and high priest select workmen 
of all kinds — carpenters, masons, artificers. Set 
to work in earnest. When repairs of fabric 
finished, new vessels made of silver and gold—all 
to be of the best for the House of the Lord. And 
then daily sacrifices restored once more. 

Lessons. 1. When thou vowest a vow to 
Almighty God defer not to pay it. 

2. Lord I have loved the habitation of Thy house 
and the place where Thine honour dweileth. 





Give the Best you have to God. 

It matters not how poor the offering if given in the 
right spirit. A little girl in the East End of London, 
heard the announcement given out of a Harvest Festival 
for the following Sunday. Offerings of flowers and fruit 
were asked for, for the decoration of the church. She 
had no flowers, and no money to buy any. But on the 
Saturday before she walked six miles to Epping Forest 
and back again to fetch a handful of beautiful oak leaves, 
which she offered shyly to the vicar. Needless to say, he 
had them placed in the best place in the church. She 
did what she could. 


Ocroner 23rp. Isaiah Called to Service. 

To read—Tsaiah vi. 1—13. Golden Text— Ver. 8. 

ISAIAH the first great prophet of Judah. Was 
grandson of King Joash. Lived in Jerusalem. His 
wife a prophetess. Prophesied during four reigns, 
especially as to coming of the Messiah ; hence called 
the Evangelical or Gospel prophet. 

I. The Vision (1—7). The place. Isaiah, young 








With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


man, worshipping in newly restored Temple in 
year of old King’s death. Suddenly his eyes opened 
sees beyond earthly things to things spiritual. 

The sight. Sees above the Ark a dazzling throne, 
Ruler of the world sitting, around are fiery angels, 
cover their faces and feet in reverence, sing in 
praise and worship. Smoke fills the house like the 
cloud of glory at Dedication (2 Chron. v. 13, 14). 

The prophet’s warning. Awe at God’s majesty, 
sense of sin at his own unworthiness. How can 
lips of a sinner rightly deliver God's message ? 

The prophets cleansing. His lips touched with 
fire from the altar. Being cleansed he would be 
worthy to do God’s work. 

Lesson. Without holiness no man can see God. 

II. The Mission. Voluntary. The call is general, 
“Who will go!” At once answered by the young 
prophet. He is ready. 

Difficult. The more earnestly he cries the less 
will they understand 

God’s message of mercy if not accepted hardens 
the heart; the more clearly the vision of truth set 
before them, the less will they see. No wonder 
his spirit sank. He asks “How long?” 

Not hopeless. Much evil to come, successive 
invasions of enemies, houses left without a human 
being, land desolate because uncultivated. This 
would last till the captivity of the ten tribes. But 
though national corruption deeply seated, yet a 
sound portion left which would flourish like new 
shoots from old and withered stump of a tree. 

Lessons. Duty. 1. Work for all to do for God. 
Are we ready? 

2. Encouragement. Doing God's work brings 
God’s blessing. 

Call to the Mission Field. 

A lady, beautiful and accomplished, went to India to 
teach in a mission school. She wrote two letters to 
the boys of her late class in the Sunday-school where she 
had taught in England, in which she described the needs 
of the heathen. These letters caused the forming of a 
little missionary society which afterwards sent three 
of its number abroad to preach the Gospel in heathen 
lands. 


Ocroser 30TH. Messiah’s Kingdom Foretold. 

To read—Tsaiah zi. 1—10. Golden Text—Ver. 9. 

ISAIAH has prophesied invasion of Jerusalem by 
Assyrians, but this shall fall before Hezekiah the pious 
King. From Judah shall spring the Messiah whose 
reign shall be world-wide and His kingdom one of 
righteousness and peace. 

I. Reign of Righteousness (1—5). Origin. Contrast 
with last verse of chapter x.; Assyria like a cedar 
felled by axe to rise no more, but stem of Jesse 
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(ie. Judah) prostrate for a time sends up branch 
to last for ever. Christ, son of David makes new 
beginning. Humble in His birth (chapter liii. 2), 
but His kingdom shall be world-wide. 

Nature. Under guidance of God's Spirit. Christ 
anointed at His baptism with Holy Ghost, as 
prophet and king as well as priest. 

Action. Christ shall not judge merely by externals 
(ver. 3). Justice and fairness will be in constant 
use as a girdle round loins. 

Lesson. Blessed are the people who have the 
Lord for their God. 

II. Reign of Peace (6—13). Christ’s kingdom will 
be a state like Garden of Eden before the curse. 
The lesser creatures are to share the liberty of God's 
children. A type of the change wrought in man 
by the power of Christ. Strong and weak, rich and 
poor, high-born and lowly, are to dwell together in 
mutual love their natures same as before, but 
characters changed by grace, 

Lessons. 1. Live in peace one with another. 

2. Blessed are the peacemakers, they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Christ’s Kingdom. 

*“T was walking once in a beautiful grove. The trees 
were some distance apart and the trunks were straight 
and rugged. But as they grew higher and higher, the 
branches came cleser and closer together. A little higher 
and the branches interlaced and formed a beautiful 
canopy. I said to myself, ‘Christ’s kingdom or church on 
earth resembles those trees. The branches near the earth 
stand apart. But the nearer they grow towards heaven 
the closer and closer they come together, until they 
form a beautiful canopy under which the sons of men 
enjoy shelter and happiness, righteousness and peace.’” 





NoveMBER 61H. Hezekiah’s Great Passover. 

To read—2 Chron. zax.1—13. Golden Text—ver. 8, 

HEZEKIAH is now King over Judah—a godly son 
of an ungodly father, King Ahaz. He proved better 
than any other king of Israel (2 Kings xviii. 5). 
God gave him prosperity and long life. Devises a 
plan for uniting Judah and Israel in common worship. 

I. Consultation (1—5). Remind of division of 
kingdom after Sclomon’s death. God had promised 
that tribes of Israel should be safe when going 
to Jerusalem for the feasts. But all their kings 
idolatrous. . Now Hezekiah reminds that God is 
Lord of Israel as well as Judah, and devises a 
national religious festival at Jerusalem. 

The feast, Passover, appointed at the exodus from 
Egypt (Exod. xii. 6) to remind of that great event. 

The discussion, King consults princes and people, 
obliged to alter the date for once, because not 
sufficient time for preparation for first month as 
appointed. All of one mind to keep united Pass- 
over. A solemn decree drawn up. 

II. Invitation (6—9). The post. Runners (some- 
times called “footmen™) part of the King’s guard 
employed to carry his decree (Esther iii. 13). 

The decree. Inthe King’s name, to secure atten- 
tion. What did it say? 

Addressed to all the Israelites in the land. Many 
already taken captive by kings of Assyria (2 Kings 














xv. 19; xvii. 3, 4). Still a remnant left. Urges 
them to turn back to God, come once more to His 
sanctuary, serve Him with all their hearts. 

III. Answers (10—13). Some mocked and ridi- 
culed. Some accepted gladly. 

So they came to Jerusalem in great numbers. 
People for the time all of one heart. Feast duly kept. 
Lessons. 1. God’s worship should be a delight, 
2. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve. 
3. There is one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 


Ask and Receive. 

Sir Walter Raleigh one day asking a favour from Queen 
Elizabeth, she said to him, “* Raleigh, when will you leave 
off begging?” to which he answered, “ When your 
Majesty leaves off giving.”’ Ask great things of God, 
expect great things, let His past goodness in giving 
teach us to pray without ceasing. 


NovEMBER 13TH. The Assyrian Invasion. 
To read—2 Kings xix, 200—22 ; 283—37. Golden Trat— 
Ps. alri. 1. 

SENNACHERIB, King of Assyria, marching from 
N.E. through Palestine to attack Egypt. Determines 
to conquer Judah on the way. Takes various fenced 
cities, surrounds Jerusalem, calls on Hezekiah to 
surrender. King goes to Temple and prays. Isaiah 
sent by God with a message. 

I. God’s Message to Sennacherib (20—22; 28). 
Result of Hezekiah’s prayer. Assyria’s great king 
sent insulting message to helpless daughter of Zion. 
She sends answer by word of the Lord. Not in 
fear or submission, but in deepest scorn and defiance, 
She mocks at his pride, defies his power, predicts his 
overthrow (ver. 28), because her defender is the great 
God of Israel. 

Lesson. If God be for us, who can be against us? 

II. God’s Message to Hezekiah (29—31). <A sign. 
To convince the truth of prophecy about Sennacherib 
and God's continued mercy to His people. The pro- 
duct of the ground untilled because of the enemy | 
should suffice for this year ; for next year the spon- 
taneous growth of the self-sown seed; then in third 
year, free from invaders, land to be cultivated as usual. 





So too the people delivered from Assyrians shall once 
again be strong and vigorous as a tree striking fresh 
roots. All this would be done on their behalf by 
the Lord of Hosts. 

Lessons. 1. The Lord ordereth a good man’s goings. 

2. They that fear the Lord shall want no manner 
of thing that is good. 

lif. The Victory (82—37) Foretold. Enemy not 
to enter the city, nor shoot one arrow, nor cast up a | 
bank to protect invaders. Why not? Because it is 
God's city (Golden Text) under His protection. His 
honour is concerned and His promise to David His 
servant. 

Come to pass, Assyrian army smitten in one night 
—probably by a pestilence. 185,000 slain by angel 
at God’s command. The King returned alone, and 
afew years after was murdered by his sons in an 
idol temple 
Lessons. 1. God’s word standeth sure, 

2. Kiss the Son lest He be angry ané@ so ye perish. 
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Our Home Rulers. 


By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘“‘ We Wives,’’ Etc. 


Ill. INSTRUCTION. 


N my first article on the culture and 
care of our Home Rulers I ex- 
plained the vast difference there is 
between instruction and education. 

A dictionary defines it tersely. Educa- 
tion, “‘gradual development of all the 
powers and faculties of man from infancy 
to manhood.” Instruction, ** the act of 
conveying knowledge, mandate, precept.” 
Ways it is easier to instruct 
than to educate—for it is a definite act. 

How far instruction should go is another 
thing. Parents anxious to make their 
children attractive can scarcely choose 
a course more fatal than over-pressure 
of the brain; such a course sacrifices the 
mind to the body. If we are unduly 
stimulating the brain we must be dwarf- 
ing the muscles. During the first seven 
years our little ones are forming bone 
and sinew and flesh at an abnormal ratio. 
A babe doubles its weight and size in 
the first few months. He is twice as 
tall at seven as he was at three. After 
that, the normal growth is not so rapid. 
During those seven years our Home 
Ruler is learning how to govern him- 
self: to be truthful and obedient; to be 
unselfish and loving. He is being edu- 
cated. Personally, I believe no instruction 
should be imparted until the Home Ruler 
has passed his seventh birthday. Alphabet 
blocks and picture letters may have been 
played with, but that is reading with- 
out tears! The child will not have lost 
time. It will be economy of such in 
the end. 

Over-pressure of the young is one of 
the crying evils of our day. We mothers 
can only counteract the tendency by 
inflexibly refusing to swim with the 
current. 

Harmony, not melody, is the object of 
creation. If we strive for melody we 
shall end in producing discord. Thus 
even the autocrats of the nursery can- 
not all be instructed in the same way. 
Interest the children individually whilst 
teaching them—‘‘Common tasks require 
all the force of a trained intellect to 
bear upon them.” So let raisins in a 
pudding speak of sunny vineyards in 
Italy ; rice, of Indian paddy fields ; lentils, 


In some 


of mud banks in ancient 
spices, of Eastern lands. 

Send the children for their daily walk 
with instructions to bring home five 
common objects met with on the road. 
Diverse will be their gleanings. But 
the dust of the way will speak with 
a hundred tongues, and the dropped 
feather be a marvel of mechanism. Seed 
scattered on the waters will every such 
bit of instruction be; but we shall find 
no grains really lost. They will bear 
fiftyfold—and thus instruction may daily 
be blended with education. This system, 
of course, carries with it proportionate 
effort on the part of parents. ‘The 
best service a mother can do to her 
children is to maintain the standard of 
her own life at its highest.” 

Conceit in our children is one of the few 
faults which may be reproved plainly and, 
indeed, sternly. It is the result of moral 
and mental blindness, and needs the sur- 
geon’s knife. Yet even. in removing this 
evil satire should never be used. The 
arrows of light irony are more or less 
always steeped in poison, and contempt 
turns a clean cut into a festering sore. 
Connected with this subject of vanity is 
the question as to the legitimate use of 
emulation. Some characters need such a 
stimulus; others are spoiled by it. Con- 
sider each Home Ruler on his own basis, 
and act accordingly. 

Perhaps we try generally to fetter and 
confine too much in the nursery. Free- 
dom is as essential to moral as air is to 
physical growth. Make as few rules as 
you can, but see that those are carried 
out. We weaken our authority much by 
commanding what we cannot enforce. 
“Don't” as little as possible. ‘* Blame 
less and praise more” if you wish the 
children to learn self-government. 

Then, if the sceptre be laid down ere 
ever our Home Rulers come into a larger 
kingdom, if the crown drop from a tired 
head, and the orb of life grow dim, we 
shall be satisfied as to our share in the 
due ordering of home rule. 

Love, love, love will have been the pivot 
of government. That can never fail, even 
in the great Hereafter. 


Egypt; and 











International Service for the Holy Land. 
ind is busy preparing 


A HE Holy L is already 
for Imperial visitors. It is not generally 


realised how greatly a_ pilgrimage to 

Jerusalem has been facilitated by inter- 
national aid. The railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem 
may have destroyed many illusions that cling to 


the sacred land, but it is a help to the Jews’ 
return and unites various nations in one 
common interest. Turkey gave the concession. 
France found the capital. England and Belgium 


furnished the rail and coal. Poland, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria, Egypt, the Soudan and Algiers, found 
abourers. Greece supplied the 
the engines. The United 
Germany the man who first 
So the nations have co-operated 


the engineers and 
Philadel phiz 
witl 
surveyed the road. 
in bringing honour and glory into Palestine and 
rendered effective though involuntary service. 


cooks, 


States shares 


The Grave of a Red Indian Baby. 
Paradise. He 
ground 


The red man has his idea of 
looks forward to the happy hunting 
where his soul may roam after death. 
But what pleasurable prospect 
this place offer to his wife and chil- 


does 


dren? The North American Indians 
do not bury their dead out of their 
sight, but they deposit the mortal 
remains in trees, or on scaffolding, 
sometimes reverently covering them 
with a canopy. They often leave 
close at hand the clab, the axe, the 
bow, or whatever the departed has 
used in work or pleasure. In some 


tribes, when a baby dies, the mother’s 
ardent desire is to persuade his freed 
spirit to stay with her until age and 
experience in the new life have 
armed him against the temptations 
that he must meet on the road to 
Paradise ; for he has not yet escaped 


danger and evil. She collects his 
small belongings, his cradle and 
various things in which his little 
heart delighted, and carries them on 


her back. In long weary journeys 

she will nurse a bundle of toys and 

baby clothes as tenderly as though it 

the lost burden that love made 

light. Sometimes this “doll of sorrow,” 

the object of her caresses and coaxing 
may be little 


than a 
bunch of feathers, the red AN 


were 


words, more 


but 





NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK. 


(Photo: 


INDIAN 


woman hopes that her arts and graces may pre- 
vail the love of liberty and adventure that 
are inborn in her people. It takes long for an 
mother’s mind to rest in the belief that 
do without her care and she may 
treasures beside his grave. The 
lofty to attend to 


over 


anxious 
her child can 
lay down the 
Great Spirit is too high and 


trifles that are all the world to her. There is 
little in any of the vaunted heathen creeds to 
comfort women or children. Promises of bless- 
ings here and hereafter are made for men, 


Perhaps nothing in the religion of Christ would 
appeal more powerfully to parents 
remnant of the noble native race’of America than 


amongst the 


the knowledge that arms even more tender than 
have the children who have 
passed beyond their care. 


their own embraced 


A Model in Miniature. 
have seldom surveyed, on a small scale, a 
pleasant and perfect specimen of Christian 
than is afforded by the Cottage Home for 
Girls at South Park, Reigate, which 


We 
more 
work 


Little was 





R. Maynard, Victoria, B.C.) 


BABY’S GRAVE AT LYTTON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 




















founded fourteen years ago by Mrs. Kitto, the 
wife of the Vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Our visit was paid at midsummer, when the 
Duchess of Sutherland was presiding at the 
annual rustic meeting connected with Mrs. 
Kitto’s neighbouring Convalescent Home. The 
only claim to distinction of the pretty cottage, 
which lies unobtrusively in a woodland dip within 
a stone’s throw of the larger Home, is that it is 
under the patronage of the Duchess of York. It 
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friends. Our picture shows the maidens preparing 
for the maypole dance with which they entertained 
the Duchess of Sutherland and their other kind 
friends at midsummer. 


“All Good Gifts around Us.” 
When Carpani asked Haydn how it was that 
his music was so bright and happy, the composer 
replied : ‘“* Because all things around me, all God's 





Photo: Mr. C. B. Hollest, Junr,, Reigate.) 


THE MAY-POLE DANCE 


(A scene at Mrs. Kitto’s Convalescent Home, Reigate.) 


Walking into 
their domain by way of a very primitive but well- 
stocked greenhouse, we found the children—who 
were daintily dressed in white and blue in honour 
of the guests on whom they had been waiting 

seated in their living-room refreshing themselves 


contains about seventeen girls. 


with milk after their exertions. Their ages varied 
from seven to fifteen. Being invited by the kindly 
matron to wander whithersoever we would with- 
out restriction, we made a complete inspection of 
the cottage. On the ground floor, we saw the room 
for washing hands and faces before meals; the tiny 
but efficient laundry, where, besides all their own 
work, the children help to earn their mainten- 
ance by doing part of the washing for the Con- 
valescent Home; up-stairs, the neat bedrooms with 
their lavender fragrance, the spotless pillow-cases, 
the dainty curtains and bright, cheap, pictures ; 
the play-room with its gigantic dolls-house and 
generations of youthful and decrepit inmates, 
presented at various times by sympathising 








works, are so bright and happy with beauty, 
and goodness, and love.” Haydn's music resulted 
from thankfulness to God for making the universe 
so bright. 


Some Important Works. 

Quite recently we had the pleasure of directing 
attention to a volume on prophecy by the Rev. 
G. Campbell Morgan, and we have now before us a 
somewhat similar work by the Rev. J. H. Burridge, 
entitled ‘“*God’s Prophetic Plan” (Marshall Brothers), 
The author describes his book as “‘ a comprehensive 
view of God’s dealings with man from Creation to 
the New Heavens and New Earth,” and the various 
chapters give ample evidence of careful thought 
and a most intimate knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Mr. Burridge throws new light on many obscure 
prophecies, and we believe that the work—with its 
explanatory chart—will be read with interest and 
profit by all those who are concerning themselves 
with the all-important subject of the fulfilment of 
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Messrs, ( issuing a timely 


History of Protes- 


assell are now 
A. Wylie’s ** 


prophecy. 
reprint of the Rev. J. 


tantism” in weekly parts, at a price which brings 
this standard work within the reach of all. Dr. 


with its numerous illus- 
is well-known to preachers and teachers, 


Wylie’s exhaustive work, 


trations, 


and the present issue is being made with the 
laudable object of making it familiar in the 
humblest home.— From Messrs. Passmore and 
Alabaster comes the second volume of the 
authoritative life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
but lack of space prevents us from dealing with 
it at length. We ean only say that the excel- 


lence of the preceding volume is well maintained, 


THE QUIVER. 


while here below 
the most painful and 
trouble transpired — where 
“exceeding sorrowful, 
“a grief beyond 
endurance, a 


frequent - the locality where 
scene in a life of 


sinless 


solemn 
His 
even unto 
utterance, a 
horror of great 
ness and stupefaction of soul overmastered 
as with the sinking 
death.” It lies 
and not far 


soul 
death.” 
struggle 


was 
Here 
beyond 
giddi- 
Him 
anticipated 


darkness, a 


swoon of an 
outside Jerusalem on the 
from the city wall. We 
the city by St. Stephen’s Gate; a very 
path conducts us down into the valley, 
bridge leads across the Kedron, which 
not so deep as in the On the 


east 
side, leave 
steep 
and a 
to-day is 
other 


past. side 





Tir! 


Any 


THE GARDEN OF 


and there is abundant promise that when the 
work is completed we shall have a handsome and 
excellently printed, as well as an absolutely re- 
liable, memoir of the great preacher.—We have 
also to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the 


new edition of Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s simply 
written ‘Short Life of Christ,” which is an 
admirably concise biography of our Lord, and is 


well-suited as a gift-book for young people. 


The Garden of the Agony. 
Sacred 
grief — a 


the 
loved to 


Gethsemane ! 
Saviour’s bitter 


spot, hallowed by 
spot He 


tiie 





GETHSEMANE 


ve at 
jp ee 


“<Sevag 


7 ‘i ny 
"aire 


(PRESENT Day). 


Mount 
some 


of this bridge and at the ascent of the 
of Olives we come to an enclosure. It is 
eighty yards square; this represents the garden 
to which oftentimes with His 


“Jesus resorted 


disciples.” ‘*Gethsemane ” means “the oil-press,” 
doubtless so called from a press to crush the 
olives which the locality produced. St. John tells 
us it was a “garden”—an enclosure planted 
with trees. Knocking at the gate, a monk gives 


with 
large, 
great size 
known as the 
believe that 


neat garden 


notice 


into a 
We 
olive-trees of 

One is 
We 


admission; we 
flower-beds well kept. 
beautiful, and gnarled 
and venerable antiquity. 
‘Tree of the Agony.” 


enter 


some 


cannot 
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they have stood here for eighteen centuries; but 


it is probable that they are the descendants and 


offspring of those which existed in Christ’s time. 
Along the walks we see the “Stations of the 
Cross”; the Latins are the custodians. We are 
shown the very spot where the Master's “sweat, 
like blood, ran down upon the ground”! Here, 
or near this place, occurred the most pathetic 
event in the life of the Mar of Sorrows. The 
yosition of Gethsemane is clear. Then, as now, 


there was the deep ravine, with Olivet towering 
over it to the east, whilst Jerusalem was to the 
west: the main external features are the same. 


While time lasts undying interest will be attached 


OF HONOUR 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 
Tue Special Silver Medal and Presentation Bible 
offered for the longest known Sunday-school ser- 
vice in the of Essex (for which appli- 
cations were invited up to August 3lst) have been 


ROLL 


county 


gained by 

HAMMOND, 

Cottage Place, 
Bradfield, 


SUSAN 


Essex, 


who has distinguished herself by fifty-four years 
service in Bradfield Wesleyan Sunday School. 

As already announced, the next territorial county 
for which claims are invited for the Silver Medal is 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


and applications, on the special form, must be 


received on or before September 30th, 1898. We 


“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS. 


133. What tax was ordered by God to be paid on 
every occasion when a census of the adult population 
was taken? 

134. What king revived this custom, which had long 
been neglected, and for what purpose ? 

135. In what way was the tax collected in the reign 
of King Josiah? 

136. What is 
Isaiah? 

137. In the vision which Isaiah the prophet saw, an 
angel took a live coal from off the altar. To what altar 
does this most probably refer? 

138. In the prophecy which Isaiah gives of the reign 
of the Messiah by what special characteristic is it to 
be known? 

139. Quote some words in which Isaiah foretells the 
spread of the Gospel throughout the world? 

140. In whose reign was the Passover kept 
second month instead of the first month? 

141. Why was the Passover kept in the second month? 

142. What was specially remarkable in connection with 
the Passover kept at Jerusalem in the first year of 
King Hezekiah's reign? 

143. By whom was Jerusalem besieged in the reign of 
King Hezekiah ? 

144. In whose reign was the brazen serpent destroyed 
which Moses made while in the wilderness ’? 


known of the birth of the prophet 


in the 


INTERNATIONAL 
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may add that Leicester is the following county 
selected, the date-limit for claims in that case 


being October 3lst, 1898. This county, in its 
turn, will be followed by Sussex, for which the 


date will be one month later—viz. November 30th, 
1898, 

The names of members recently enrolled will be 
found in our advertisement pages. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
THE following is a list of contributions received 
from August 2nd up to and including August 3lst, 
1898. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: “Honour Bright,” 
103.; J. J. E., Govan (129th donation), 5s.; A Glasgow 
Mother (90th donation), Ils.; A Thank-Offering, Wigan, 
ls.; A. B., Wallington, 10s. 6d. ; E. Crease, Portsmouth, 5s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: C. D., 5s.; “ Honour 
Bright,” 10s.; An Irish Girl, 13s. 6d.: and 7s. 6d. from 
“Sympathy,” and 2s. 6d. from X. Y. Z., sent direct. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Chiswick, 
10s.; A Poor Mother, 3s.; S. J. N., Brighton, 2s. 6d.; A 
Brighton Reader, 5s. 


Lord Dacre’s Grave. 

WE are indebted to a correspondent who points 
out that the statement made in the August 
number to the effect that our photograph of Lord 
Dacre’s grave was the first ever obtained is in- 
correct, as it appears that a photographic illus- 
tration of this historic monument was published 
some fifteen years ago in a work entitled * Battles 
Fought in Yorkshire.” 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 


king of 
various 
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people 
Assyria 


Israel, and the 
colonies of 


121, Hoshea was 
were carried captive to 
(2 Kings xvii. 5, 6). 

122. God sent lions among the people (2 Kings xvii. 25). 

123. Sent a Jewish priest to Bethel to instruct inhabit- 
ants in the worship of the true God (2 Kings xvii. 27, 28). 

124. Abraham’s intercession for Sodom, Moses’ prayer 
for Israel, and the prayer of Elijah (Gey. xviii. 23-33, 
Num, xiv. 19-21, 1 Kings xvii. 1; James v. 17). 

125. Naaman the Syrian (2 Kings v. 1, 6, 14) 

126. God tells Elijah there were only 7,000 throughout 
the whole kingdom of Israel who were not idolaters 
(1 Kings xix. 18). 

127. Asa called the people to a great meeting at 
Jerusalem, where a solemn oath was taken that they 
would serve God and put to death anyone guilty of 
idolatry (2 Chron. xv. 10-14), 

128. His mother Maachah (2 Chron. xv. 16-18). 

129. He sent a band of missioners throughout his king- 
dom and the cities of Ephraim (2 Chron. xvii. 7-9). 

130. By causing the people to be instructed in the Law, 
from which they learned to love and fear God (2 Chron. 
xvii. 9, 10, Prov. 1-7). 

131. Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (2 Chron. xix. 5-7). 

132. Jehoshaphat became an ally of the wicked Ahab, 
and allowed his son Joram to marry Ahab’s daughter 
(2 Chron, xix. 2, 2 Kings viii. 18). 











here its very beginning THE QUIVER 
has been a magazine with a purpose, 
and that the highest. For this reason 
the hearty welcome which it received 
in every Christian household well-nigh forty 
never been withdrawn, but, 
has, like the magazine itself, 
igthened with the years. 
things in Nature which 
and early reach 
however, do not last. 
As a rule, the things which endure are the 
things of long growth. For the first few years 
a willow will gaily outstrip an oak; but the 
oak goes on growing and developing its 
strength and stability long after the willow 
has reached its prime. 

And so THE QUIVER growing. In 
one sense, a magazine is an ephemeral thing: 
in another and a truer, it is more lasting than 
the majority of completed works. The leaves of 
the oak are ephemeral—born in the spring and 
dead in the autumn —but the tree remains 
to bring forth fresh young leaves from genera- 
tion to generation. Our own oak, THE 
QUIVER, is again in the bud, and next month 
will inaugurate a new and vigorous spring. 

At no period in its existence has THE 
QUIVER been exclusively a Sunday magazine. 
Its aim has rather been to infuse a religious 
spirit into the reading of the whole family 
all the days of the week, dealing not only 
with sacred subjects in a reverential and 
devotional manner, but with subjects 
usually denominated ‘secular ” 
Christian standpoint, carefully guiding the 
tastes of its younger readers, especially in 
the wide and often dangerous paths of fiction. 
From the first, it has successfully shown that 
stirring incident, humour, and pathos can 
be presented in such a way as to excite ab- 
interest while inspiring the reader 
with a lively sympathy for all that is good 
and true and a wholesome loathing for all 
that is and false. The two new 
stories will open in our next issue 
fully worthy of their most 
Katharine 
Tynan’s story, ‘ Pledged.” and Mrs. Curry’s 
latest effort, ‘‘The Minor Canon’s Daughter,” 
are both as charming specimens of the story- 
telling powers of these gifted writers as our 
readers would wish to meet with. For our 
short stories we are fortunate in gaining the 
pens of such widely accepted writers as David 
Lyall, Mrs. Molesworth, Roma White, Mrs. 
Cuthell, E. F. Heddle, and Alan St. Aubyn. 
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Several new features have _ also 
arranged for. The important 
TEMPERANCE, with which THE 
(founded by the great temperance 
John Cassell) has from its earliest days been 
identified, will henceforward be dealt’ with 
in a special department by one of the most 
prominent leaders of our time. ‘* NOTABLE 
ANNIVERSARIES” of present interest to 
Christian will be recorded in their 
turn month by month. The gloriously ad- 
venturous work of the Mission Field will be 
reported by sympathetic and capable Special- 
Christian works of love and mercy in 
our own and other countries will be brought 
under the Nor will 
the HoME interests of our constituency be 
forgotten. Practical household will 
be provided for our mothers; the younger 
the family will also have their 
own bright pages. The little ones will have 
their own ‘* Sunshine Room.” 

It is needless to add that, 
this great variety of contents, the 
of highest prominence will still be 
for the more exclusively religious reading 
for which THE QUIVER has always been 
famed. The most popular preachers of our 
age have consented to contribute to our 
including the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. 
Pentecost, Mr. T. Spurgeon, Dr. Macmillan, 
Dean Farrar, Dr. Rogers, Mr. Sil- 
vester Horne, the Dean of Gloucester, the 
Bishop of Derry, Archdeacon Sinclair, and 
Dr. Tulloch. There will addresses by 
several distinguished laymen. In addition to 
all this, there will be the useful series of 
Scripture Lesson Notes for Sunday School 
and Home Teachers; THE QUIVER BIBLE 
CLAss (without doubt the largest Bible Class 
in the world); and numerous special papers 
of exceptional interest every month. 

We have now exhausted our 
not our repertoire. One word 
the external attractions of THE QUIVER. 
Continued care will be given to the still 
further improvement of the magazine, as 
regards both type and illustrations. Next 
month two beautiful coloured plates’ by 
M. L. Gow, R.I., will adorn our and 
a large presentation plate, suitable for framing, 
will also accompany the number. In the 
whole range of magazine literature of the 
class of which THE QUIVER is privileged to 
be the leading exponent, it will be impossible 
to find greater external and internal attrac- 
tiveness and helpfulness combined. 
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